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Phases of the Moon— JANUARY 31 Days. 
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Q Full Moon 
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Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 28 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days. 

!> First Quarter .. 0th, Ih. ISm. p.m. (C Last Quarter ,, 20th, 8h. 21in. a.m. 

© Full Moon .. 13th, 5h. 17ra. p.m. ^ New Moon .. 28th, Ih. 44m. a.m. 



Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 
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Sun's 

Declina- 

Hay of the Week . 

the 
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Sunrise. 

Sunset. 
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Moon- 

rise. 
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set. 
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H. tf. 
A.M. 

H. M. 
P.M. 

H. M. 
P.M. 

H. M. 
A.M. 

H. M. 
P.M. 

D. 


8. 
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60 

6 

59 

6 

45 

0 

51 

8 51 

0 

27 

3-2 

7 

42 

Sunday . . 

2 

61 

6 

58 

C 

45 

0 

61 

9 29 

10 

15 

4*2 

7 

19 

Monday . . 

3 

62 

6 

57 

6 

46 

0 

51 

10 8 

11 

4 

r.-2 

6 

56 

Tuesday . . 

4 

63 

6 

57 

6 

46 

0 

61 

10 49 

11 

53 

6-2 

6 

33 

Wednesday 

5 

64 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

11 31 

P.M. 

A.M. 

7.2 

6 

10 

Thursday 

6 

65 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

60 

0 17 

0 

43 

8 ‘2 

6 

47 

Friday . . 

7 

66 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

60 

1 5 

1 

33 

9*2 

5 

24 

Saturday . . 

8 

67 

6 

64 

6 

46 

0 

60 

1 56 

2 

3 

10*2 

f) 

0 

Sunday . . 

0 

68 

6 

63 

6 

47 

0 

60 

2 51 

3 

14 

11*2 

4 

37 

Monday . . 

10 

69 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

49 

3 48 

4 

3 

12'2 

4 

13 

Tuesday . . 

11 

70 

6 

62 

6 

47 

0 

40 

4 47 

4 

52 

13-2 

3 

.50 

Wednesday 

12 

71 

6 

61 

6 

47 

0 

40 

5 48 

5 

40 

14-2 

8 

1’6 

Thursday 

18 

72 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

40 

6 49 

6 

20 

15-2 

3 

3 

Friday . . 

14 

73 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

40 

7 51 

7 

17 

16-2 

2 

39 

Saturday 

16 

74 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

40 

8 53 

8 

5 

17*2 

2 

16 

Sunday .. 

16 

76 1 

6 

48 

6 

40 

0 

48 

9 55 

8 

55 

18*2 

1 

.52 

Monday , . . . j 

17 

76 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

10 57 

9 

46 

19-2 

1 

28 

Tuesday . . 

18 

77 

6 

46 

6 

40 

0 

48 

11 58 

10 

38 

20-2 

1 

4 

Wednesday 

10 

78 

6 

45 

6 

60 

0 

47 

A.M. 

11 34 

P.M. 

21*2 

0 

41 

Thursday , , 1 

20 

79 

6 

44 

6 

60 

0 

47 

0 55 

0 

29 

22-2 

0 

17 

N. 

Friday . . 

21 

80 

6 

48 

6 

50 

0 

47 

1 51 

1 

24 

23-2 

0 

7 

Saturday . . 

22 

81 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

46 

2 42 

2 

19 

24-2 

0 

30 

Sunday .. 

23 

82 

6 

41 

6 

51 

0 

46 

3 30 

3 

12 

25*2 

0 

54 

Monday , . 

24 

83 

6 

41 

6 

51 

0 

46 

4 13 

4 

4 

26*2 

1 

18 

Tuesday . , 

25 

84 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

45 

4 55 

4 

56 

27-2 

1 

41 

W ednesday 

26 

85 

6 

80 

6 

51 

0 

45 

5 35 

5 

45 

28'2 

2 

6 

Thursday 

27 

86 

6 

38 

6 

52 

0 

45 

6 13 

6 

34 

29.2 

2 

28 

Friday . . 

28 

87 

6 

87 

6 

62 

0 

46 

6 50 

7 

22 

0*6 

2 

52 

Saturday 

20 

88 

6 

36 

6 

52 

0 

44 

7 28 

8 

10 

1*5 

3 

15 

Sunday .. 

80 

80 

6 

36 

6 

53 

0 

44 

8 6 

8 

50 

2-5 

8 

39 

Monday . . 

81 

90 

6 

85 

6 

63 

0 

44 

8 46 

9 

48 

3*6 

4 

2 
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Phases of the Moon— -APRIL 30 Days. 

3) First Quarter .. .. 5th, 5h. 42in. a.m. I ^ Last Quarter .. .. 18th, 6h. 33m, P.M. 

©Full Moon .. .. 12th, 2h. 45m. A.M. | (^NewMoon .. ..26th, 6h. 53m. p.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon'e 

Sun's 

DeoUna* 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Ace at 
Noon. 




H 

M. 

H. M. 

n. 

M. 

H. M, 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N, 





A.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 



Tuesday .. 

1 

91 

6 

34 

6 

53 

0 

43 

9 28 

10 

37 

4-5 

4 25 

Wednesday 

2 

92 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

10 12 

11 

26 

5*5 

4 48 

Thursday 

3 

93 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

10 .59 



6*5 

6 11 











a.m. 



Friday . . 

4 

94 

6 

81 

6 

68 

0 

42 

11 48 

0 

16 

7-5 

5 34 










P.M, 





Saturday . . 

5 

9.5 

6 

31 

6 

63 

0 

42 

0 39 

1 

5 

8*5 

5 57 

Sunday . . 

6 

90 

6 

30 

6 

53 

0 

42 

1 34 

1 

53 

9*5 

6 20 

Monday . . 

7 

97 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

41 

2 30 

2 

41 

10-5 

6 43 

Tuesday . . 

8 

98 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

41 

3 29 

3 

29 

11*5 

7 6 

Wednesday 

9 

99 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

40 

4 28 

4 

10 

12-5 

7 28 

Thursday 

10 

100 

6 

27 

6 

64 

0 

40 

5 29 

5 

3 

13-5 

7 50 

Friday . . 

11 

101 

6 

26 

6 

56 

0 

40 

0 31 

5 

51 

14*5 

8 12 

Saturday.. 

12 

102 

6 

25 

C 

65 

0 

40 

7 30 

0 

41 

15-5 

8 34 

Sunday .. 

13 

103 

6 

25 

6 

65 

0 

39 

8 40 

7 

32 

10*5 

8 56 

Monday . . 

14 

104 

6 

24 

6 

56 

0 

39 

9 44 

8 

20 

17*5 

9 18 

Tuesday .. 

15 

105 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

10 45 

9 

22 

18-5 

9 39 

Wednesday 

16 

106 

6 

22 

6 

66 

0 

38 

1 1 43 

10 

20 

19*5 

10 1 

Thursday 

17 

107 

6 

21 

6 

50 

0 

38 


11 

17 

20*5 

10 22 










A.M. 

p.M. 



Friday . . 

18 

108 

6 

21 

C 

57 

0 

38 

0 38 

0 

IS 

21-6 

10 43 

Saturday . . 

19 

109 

6 

20 

6 

67 

0 

38 

1 27 

1 


22-5 

11 4 

Sunday .. 

20 

110 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

2 13 

2 

1 

23 5 

11 24 

Monday . . 

21 

111 

6 

18 

6 

68 

0 

38 

2 55 

2 

53 

24-5 

11 46 

Tuesday . . 

22 

112 

6 

18 

6 

68 

0 

38 

3 35 

3 

42 

25*6 

12 5 

Wednesday 

23 

113 

6 

17 

6 

58 

0 

37 

4 13 

4 

31 

26*5 

12 25 

Thursday 

24 

114 

6 

16 

6 

69 

0 

37 

4 51 

5 

19 

27*5 

12 46 

Friday . . 

25 

115 

6 

15 

6 

59 

0 

37 

5 28 

0 

7 

28*5 

13 6 

Saturday 

26 

110 

6 

15 

6 

59 

0 

37 

0 6 

0 

55 

29-6 

13 25 

Sunday .. 

27 

• 117 

6 

14 

7 

0 

0 

37 

0 45 

7 

44 

0*7 

13 44 

Monday . . 

28 

118 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

36 

7 27 

8 

34 

1*7 

14 3 

Tuesday . . 

29 

119 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

36 

3 9 

9 

23 

2*7 

14 22 

Wednesday 

30 

120 

0 

12 

7 

1 

0 

86 

8 50 

10 

12 

3*7 

14 40 


7 


Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 


f First Qaarter 

Full Moon .. 

.. 4th, 6h. 

.. 11th, lOh. 

19m. p.M. 

45m. A.M. 

€ 

Last Quarter 

New Moon 

.. 18th, 

. . 26th, 

6h. 47m. A.M. 

lOh. 48m. A.M- 


. 1 

Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 


Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Deelini'* 

Day oitne wees. 

the 

Month, 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Thursday.. 


1 

121 

H. M. 

A.M. 

6 12 

H. M. 
P.M. 

7 11 

u. 

p. 

0 

M. 

M. 

36 

11. M. 
A.M. 

9 44 

H. M. 

P.M. 

11 1 

D. 

4-7 

N. 

• # 

14 50 

Friday . 


2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

10 34 

11 49 

5-7 

15 17 

Saturday 


8 

123 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

86 

11 26 


6*7 

16 35 

Sunday .. 


4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

85 

P.M. 

0 20 

A.M. 

0 36 

7-7 

16 52 

Monday .. 


5 

125 

6 

0 

7 

3 

0 

85 

1 16 

1 22 

3-7 

16 10 

Tuesday .. 


6 

126 

6 

8 

7 

8 

0 

85 

2 12 

2 7 

9-7 

16 27 

Wednesday 


7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 

3 11 

2 53 

10*7 

16 43 

Thursday 


8 

128 

6 

8 

7 

4 

0 

85 

4 12 

3 39 

11-7 

17 0 

Friday . . 


0 

129 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

85 

5 13 

4 26 

12-7 

17 16 

Saturday . . 


10 

180 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

86 

6 18 

5 17 

13-7 

17 32 

Sunday .. 


11 

181 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

85 

7 23 

6 9 

14*7 

17 48 

Monday .. 


12 

132 

0 

6 

7 

5 

0 

85 

8 27 

7 5 

15-7 

18 3 

Tuesday .. 


18 

183 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

85 

9 29 

8 3 

16*7 

18 18 

Wednesday 


14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

85 

10 26 

9 3 

17-7 

18 33 

Thursday 


15 

135 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

85 

11 20 

10 1 

18*7 

18 47 

Friday . . 


Id 

186 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

85 


10 59 

19-7 

19 1 

Saturday . . 


17 

137 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

85 

A.M. 

0 9 

11 55 

20-7 

10 15 

Sunday .. 


18 

188 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

85 

0 53 

P.M. 

0 47 

21-7 

19 29 

Monday .. 


19 

139 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

85 

1 34 

1 38 

22-7 

19 42 

Tuesday . . 


20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

85 

2 14 

2 28 

28-7 

19 65 

Wednesday 


21 

141 

6 

3 

7 

8 

0 

85 

2 52 

3 16 

24-7 

20 7 

Thursday 


22 

142 

6 

3 

7 

8 

0 

85 

3 29 

4 4 

25-7 

20 19 

Friday . . 


23 

143 

6 

3 

7 

0 

0 

85 

4 6 

4 52 

20-7 

20 31 

Saturday . . 


24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

85 

4 45 

5 41 

27’7 

20 42 

Sunday . . 


25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

85 

5 25 

6 30 

28-7 

20 53 

Monday .. 


26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

6 7 

7 20 

01 

21 4 

Tuesday 


27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

6 58 

8 9 

1-1 

21 14 

Wednesday 


28 

148 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

7 41 

8 58 

21 

21 24 

Thursday 


20 

140 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

8 31 

0 47 

81 

21 34 

Friday . . 


SO 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

9 22 

10 35 

4*1 

21 43 

Saturday 


81 

161 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

86 

10 16 

11 21 

6-1 

21 62 
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Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


^ First Quartor 

•• 

3rd, 3h 

26m. 

A.M. 

(C 

Last Quarter 



16th, 9h. 15m. p.m. 

<2) Full Moon . . 


9th, 6h. 

4m. 

r.M. 

O 

New Moon .. 



25th, Oh. 5 

2m. A.M. 


Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 




Sun's 












Moon's 

DecUna- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tlon 

at Meao 

Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

n. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

li. 

M. 

D. 

N. 




i A.H. 

P.M. 


P.M. 

A M. 




0 r 

Sunday .. 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

11 

9 



6*1 

22 1 










P.M. 

A.M. 


22 9 

Monday . . 

2 

163 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

36 

0 

5 

0 

5 

7-1 

Tuesday .. 

8 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

1 

1 

0 

49 

8-1 

22 16 

Wednesday 

4 

165 

6 

1 

7 

IS 

0 

37 

1 

58 

1 

33 

9-1 

22 24 

Thursday 

5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

2 

57 

2 

18 

10-1 

22 31 

Friday . . 

6 

167 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

3 

58 

3 

6 

11*1 

22 87 

Saturday.. 

7 

168 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

37 

5 

1 

3 

55 

121 

22 43 

Sunday .. 

8 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

87 

6 

6 

4 

48 

13-1 

22 49 

Monday . . 

0 

160 

0 

1 

7 

16 

0 

88 

7 

8 

5 

44 

14-1 

22 54 

Tuesday .. 

10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

8 

10 

6 

44 

15-1 

22 59 

Wednesday 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

9 

7 

7 

44 

16*1 

23 4 

Thursday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

10 

0 

8 

44 

17-1 

23 8 

Friday , . 

18 

164 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

38 

10 

48 

9 

42 

18-1 

28 12 

Saturday 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

11 

81 

10 

38 

19*1 

28 15 

Sunday . . 

16 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 



11 

31 

20* 1 

23 18 










A.M. 

P.M. 



Monday . . 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

0 

18 

0 

22 

21-1 

1 28 20 

Tuesday 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

39 

0 

51 

1 

11 

22‘1 

23 22 

Wednesday 

18 

169 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

39 : 

1 

29 

o 

0 

23-1 

23 24 

Thursday 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

4> 

6 

2 

48 

24-1 

23 25 

Friday . . 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

2 

44 

3 

30 

261 

23 26 

Saturday . . 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

19 

0 

40 

3 

24 

4 

25 

26-1 

23 26 

Sunday . . 

22 

173 

6 

2 

; 7 

19 

0 

40 

4 

6 

5 

15 

27-1 

23 27 

Monday . . 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

1 

19 

0 

41 

4 

40 

6 

5 

28-1 

23 26 

Tuesday .. 

24 

176 

6 

3 

I 

7 

19 

0 

41 

5 

37 

6 

55 

29-1 

23 25 

Wednesday 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

6 

27 

7 

44 

0-5 

23 24 

Thursday 

26 

1 177 

6 

8 

7 

20 

1 0 

41 

7 

18 

8 

33 

1.5 

23 22 

Friday . . 

27 

178 

6 

3 

7 

20 

0 

41 

8 

11 

9 

20 

2-5 

28 20 

Saturday . . 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

0 

5 

10 

5 

3'5 

23 18 

Sunday .. 

20 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

10 

1 

10 

49 

4*6 

23 15 

Monday .. 

1 

80 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

10 

56 

11 

33 

5*5 

23 12 


9 



) First Quarter 
< 2 > Full Moon 


Pliases of the Moon— JULY 31 Days. 

C Last Quarter 
New Moon 
^ First Quarter 


..2na,0h. 541X1. A. M. 

..Otli, ih. 47m. A. M. 


..16th, Ih. 37ra. P.M. 
.. 24th, Ih. 9m. P.M. 


..31st, 2h. 49m. P.M. 



! 

j Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon*£ 

Sun's 

Decllna- 

Day of the Week. 

j the 
Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

lion 
at Mean 
Noon- 

Tuesday .. 

1 

182 

n. M. 

A.M. 

6 5 

H. U. 
P.M. 

7 20 

H. M. 

P.M. 

0 42 

H. M 
A.M. 

11 .52 

Ih. 

M. 

D. 

0-5 

^N. ^ 

23 S 

Wednesday 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

P.M. 

0 4i) 

A.M. 

0 16 

7'5 

23 4 

Thursday 

3 

184 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

43 

1 48 

1 

2 

8-5 

22 5!) 

Friday . . 

4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

2 48 

1 

49 

9-5 

22 54 

Saturday,. . 

5 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

3 49 

2 

38 

10*6 

22 49 

Sunday .. 

6 

187 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

4 .51 

3 

31 

11-5 

22 44 

Monday . . 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

5 53 

4 

27 

12 -.5 

22 37 

Tuesday . . 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

48 

6 51 

5 

27 

13*5 

22 31 

Wednesday 

9 

190 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7 47 

() 

26 

14':> 

22 24 

Thursday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

8 38 

7 

26 

1.5 -5 

22 17 

Friday . . 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

9 24 

8 

23 

16 -5 

22 

Saturday.. 

12 

193 

0 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

10 7 

9 

20 

17.5 

22 ) 

Sunday . . 

13 

194 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

10 48 

10 

12 

18*5 

21 53 

Monday . . 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 1 26 

11 

3 

19*6 

21 44 

Tuesday . . 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

45 


11 

53 

20*5 

21 35 

Wednesday 

16 

197 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

A.M. 

0 4 

1‘ 

0 

M. 

41 

21*5 

21 25 

Thursday 


198 

(5 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

(» 42 

1 

30 

22*5 

21 10 

Friday . . 

18 

199 

6 

11 

7 

19 

0 

45 

1 21 

2 

19 

23*5 

21 5 

Saturday . . 

19 

200 1 

6 

11 

7 

19 

0 

45 

2 2 

3 

8 

24*5 

2o 55 

Sunday . . 

1 20 

201 

6 

IJ 

7 

19 

0 

45 

2 45 

3 

58 

25 " 5 

20 44 

Monday . . 

21 

202 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

3 31 

4 

48 

26*5 

20 32 

Tuesday .. 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

4 20 

5 

.38 

27*5 

20 21 

Wednesday 

23 

204 

6 

13 

7 

18 

0 

45 

5 11 

6 

28 

28-5 

20 0 

Thursday 

24 

205 

6 

18 

7 

17 

0 

45 

6 4 

7 

16 

29*5 

19 50 

Friday . . 

26 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

6 59 

8 

3 

1-0 

19 44 

Saturday . . 

26 

207 

6 

14 

7 

17 

0 

45 

7 55 j 

8 

48 

2*0 

19 31 

Sunday . . 

27 

208 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

8 51 

0 

32 

3*0 

19 17 

Monday . . 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

9 48 

10 

16 

4*0 

19 4 

Tuesday . . 

29 

210 

6 

15 

7 

16 

0 

46 

10 45 

11 

0 

5*0 

18 .50 

Wednesday 

80 

211 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

11 42 

11 

47 

6*0 

18 30 

Thursday 

31 

1 

212 

6 

16 

7 

15 

0 

46 

P.M. 

0 41 



7*0 

18 21 
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Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 


Q Full Moon .. .. 7th, llh. 8m. a.m- # New Moon .. 23rd, Oh. 4m. a.m. 

(J Last Quarter .. .. ISth, 7h. ]0m. p.m. ) First Quarter .. 29th, 7h. 34m. p.k. 



Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon*s 

Sun's 

Oeoiina' 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 

Noon. 

Friday 

1 

213 

H. 

A. 

6 

H. 

M. 

16 

n. 

P. 

7 

M. 

M. 

15 

H. 

p. 

0 

H. 

M. 

45 

H. 

p. 

1 

M. 

M. 

42 

H. 

A. 

« 

H. 

M. 

34 

D. 

8-0 

^N. ^ 

18 6 

Saturday.. 

2 

214 

0 

16 

7 

15 

0 

45 

2 

42 

1 

25 

9-0 

17 51 

Sunday .. 

S 

215 

6 

10 

7 

14 

0 

45 

3 

41 

2 

19 

io*o 

17 36 

Monday . . 

4 

216 

6 

10 

7 

14 

0 

45 

4 

39 

3 

15 

11-0 

17 20 

Tuesday . . 

5 

217 

0 

16 

7 

13 

0 

46 

5 

30 

4 

13 

12-0 

17 4 

Wednesday 

6 

218 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

G 

28 

5 

12 

13-0 

16 48 

Thursday 

7 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

7 

10 

6 

10 

14-0 

16 31 

Friday 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

8 

0 

7 

7 

15-0 

16 14 

Saturday . . 

9 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

8 

43 

8 

1 

IG'O 

15 r.7 

Sunday .. 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

9 

o*> 

8 

53 

17-0 

15 40 

Monday . . 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

10 

0 

9 

44 

18’0 

15 22 

Tuesday .. 

12 

224 

6 

18 

7 

0 

0 

44 

10 

39 

10 

33 

19-0 

15 5 

Wednesday 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

11 

18 

11 

22 

20-0 

14 47 

Thursday 

14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

11 

58 

P.M. 

0 11 

21-0 

14 28 

Friday . . 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 



1 

0 

22-0 

1 14 10 

Saturday . . 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

A.M. 

0 40 

1 

50 

23-0 

1 

13 51 

Sunday .. 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

1 

24 

2 

39 

24-0 

13 32 

Monday . . 

18 

230 

^ « 

20 

7 

5 

0 

42 

2 

11 

3 

29 

25 M) 

13 13 

Tuesday .. 

19 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

3 

1 

4 

19 

20- 0 

12 53 

Wednesday 

20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 ! 

3 

53 

5 

7 

27-0 

12 84 

Thursday 

21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

4 

48 

5 

55 

28-0 

12 14 

Friday . , 

22 

234 

6 

22 

7 

2 

0 

42 

5 

44 

6 

41 

29-0 

11 54 

Saturday.. 

23 

235 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

42 

6 

41 

7 

28 

0'5 

11 34 

Sunday .. 

24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 i 

0 

41 

7 

38 

« 

13 

1 ‘5 

11 13 

Monday . . 

25 

237 

6 

22 

1 7 

0 

0 

41 

8 

37 

8 

58 

2-5 

10 53 

Tuesday . . 

26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

69 

0 

41 

0 

30 

9 

45 

3-5 

10 32 

Wednesday 

27 

239 

6 

23 

« 

58 

0 

40 

10 

30 

10 

33 

4*. 5 

10 11 

Thursday 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

67 

0 

40 

11 

36 

11 

23 

5-5 

9 50 

Friday . . 

29 

241 

6 

28 

6 

56 

0 

40 

0 36 



6*5 

9 29 

Saturday 

SO 

242 

6 

24 

6 

56 

0 

39 

1 

35 

A. 

0 

M. 

15 

7-5 

9 7 

Sunday . . 

81 

248 

1 

i 6 

1 

24 

6 

55 

0 

39 

2 

32 

1 

11 

8-5 

8 46 
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Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 

© Full Moon .. .. 5th, llh 6 m. P.M. O New Moon .. .. 2l8t, lOh. 8 m. a.k 

Last Quarter . . . . 14th, Ih. 1 m. A.M. f First Quarter . . . . 28th, Ih. 39 m. a.m 




Day of 

Day of 


Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

DecUna- 

Day ot the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

U. 

H. 

H. 

H 

M. 

H. M. 

n. M. 

D. 


N. 





A.M. 

PJC. 


P.U. 

P.M. 

A.M. 




Monday .. 


1 

244 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

3 29 

2 7 

9.5 

8 

24 

Tuesday .. 


2 

246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

so 

4 21 

3 3 

10-5 

8 

2 

Wednesday 


3 

246 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

88 

5 9 

4 0 

11*5 

7 

40 

Thursday 


4 

247 

6 

25 

6 

51 

0 

38 

5 55 

4 67 

12*5 

7 

18 

Friday . . 


5 

248 

6 

25 

6 

61 

0 

88 

G 38 

5 51 

13*5 

6 

56 

Saturday . . 


a 

249 

6 

25 

6 

60 

0 

87 

7 18 

6 43 

14*5 

6 

34 

Sunday . . 


7 

250 

6 

26 

0 

49 

0 

87 

7 57 

7 35 

15-5 

6 

12 

Monday . . 


8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

8 36 

8 25 

16-5 

5 

40 

Tuesday .. 


9 

252 

0 

25 

0 

48 

0 

86 

9 15 

9 14 

17-5 

5 

27 

Wednesday 


10 

258 

6 

26 

6 

47 

0 

86 

0 54 

10 3 

18*5 

5 

4 

Thursday 


11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

85 

10 86 

10 52 

19*5 

4 

41 

Friday . . 


12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

85 

11 17 

11 42 

20*5 

4 

18 











P.M. 




Saturday. . 


13 

256 

C 

26 

6 

44 

0 

85 

A.M. 

0 31 

21-5 

8 

55 

Sunday .. 


14 

257 

6 

26 

0 

48 

0 

84 

0 4 

1 19 

22-5 

3 

32 

Monday .. 


15 

258 

0 

26 

6 

48 

0 

34 

0 51 

2 8 

23-5 

8 

9 

Tuesday .. 


16 

259 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

88 

1 42 

2 67 

24*6 

2 

46 

Wednesday 


17 

260 

6 

27 

6 

41 

0 

83 

2 34 

3 45 

i 25-5 

2 

23 

Thursday 


18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

82 

3 29 

4 32 

26*5 

2 

0 

Friday 


19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

80 

0 

82 

4 25 

5 18 

27-5 

1 

37 

Saturday. . 


20 

268 

6 

27 

6 

88 

0 

82 

5 23 

6 5 

28*5 

1 

18 

Sunday . . 


21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

87 

0 

81 

(5 28 

6 61 

0*1 

0 

60 

Monday .. 


22 

265 

6 

28 

6 

36 

0 

81 

7 24 

7 38 

1*1 

0 

27 

Tuesday . . 


28 

266 

6 

28 

6 

85 

0 

81 

8 24 

8 27 

2*1 

0 

8 

s 

Wednesday 


24 

267 

6 

28 

6 

84 

0 

80 

9 26 

9 18 

3*1 

0 

20 

Thursday 


25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

83 

0 

80 

10 28 

10 10 

4*1 

0 

43 

Friday . . 


26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

88 

0 

80 

11 30 

11 6 

6*1 

1 

7 











P.M. 





Saturday, . 


27 

270 

6 

20 

6 

32 

0 

SO 

0 28 

A.M. 

6-1 

1 

80 

Sunday .. 


28 

271 

6 

20 

6 

81 

0 

80 

1 26 

0 2 

7*1 

1 

64 

Monday .. 


20 

272 

6 

29 

6 

80 

0 

20 

2 17 

0 69 

81 

2 

17 

Tuesday .. 


30 

278 

6 

20 

6 

29 

0 

29 

3 7 

1 56 

9*1 

2 

40 
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Phases of the Moon — OCTOBER 31 Days. 


(S) Full Moon . . 

(C Last Quarter 

;; 

5th, 2h. 

13th, Oh. 

2m. 

22m. 

F.U. 

P.M. 

# Hew Moon 

i First Quarter 

;; 

20th, 

27th, 

7h. 50m. P.M. 

lOh. 34m. A.M. 



Day of 

Day of 
the 
Year. 



Indian Standard Time 



1 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

■ 

the 

Month. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Arc at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 

Noon. 

Wednesday 


1 

274 

H. 

6 

H. 

AM. 

30 

H. M. 
P.M. 

6 28 

H. 

0 

M. 

P.M. 

29 

u. 

p.i 

3 

M. 

1. 

52 

H. M. 
A.M. 

2 51 

D. 

10-1 

S. 

• 

3 4 

Thursday 


2 

275 

6 

30 

6 

27 

0 

29 

4 

35 

3 

45 

11*1 

3 27 

Friday 


8 

276 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

29 

5 

16 

4 

37 

12*1 

8 50 

Saturday 


4 

277 

6 

80 

6 

25 

0 

28 

5 

55 

5 

28 

13-1 

4 13 

Sunday .. 


5 

278 

6 

81 

6 

25 

0 

28 

6 

33 

6 

19 

14*1 

4 86 

Monday .. 


6 

279 

6 

81 

6 

24 

0 

28 

7 

12 

7 

8 

15.1 

6 0 

Tuesday .. 


7 

280 

6 

31 

6 

23 

0 

28 

7 

51 

7 

57 

16-1 

6 23 

Wednesday 


8 

281 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

27 

8 

32 

8 

46 

17.1 

5 46 

Thursday 


0 

282 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

27 

9 

14 

9 

35 

18*1 

6 8 

Friday . . 


10 

283 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

27 

9 

58 

10 

24 

19.1 

6 3] 

Saturday. . 


11 

284 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

27 

10 

45 

11 

12 

20.1 

6 54 

Sunday . . 


12 

285 

6 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 

11 

33 

P.M. 

0 1 

21.1 

7 37 

Monday . . 


18 

286 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

27 



0 

49 

22' 1 

7 39 

Tuesday 


14 

287 

6 

82 

6 

18 

0 

26 

A.M. 

0 23 

1 

36 

23-1 

8 2 

Wednesday 


16 

288 

6 

82 

6 

17 

0 

26 

1 

15 

2 

22 

24'] 

8 24 

Thursday 


16 

289 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

26 

2 

10 

3 

7 

25 '1 

8 46 

Friday . . 


17 

200 

6 

88 

6 

1C 

0 

26 

3 

6 

3 

53 

26 -1 

9 8 

Saturday. . 


18 

201 

6 

84 

6 

15 

0 

25 

4 

4 

4 

39 

27-1 

9 30 

Sunday .. 


19 

202 

6 

84 

6 

14 

0 

25 

5 

4 

5 

26 

28*1 

9 52 

Monday .. 


20 

203 

6 

84 

6 

14 

0 

25 

6 

5 

6 

14 

29.1 

10 14 

Tuesday .. 


21 

204 

C 

85 

6 

13 

0 

25 

7 

8 

7 

5 

0.7 

10 35 

Wednesday 

• • 

22 

205 

6 

85 

6 

12 

0 

24 

8 

12 

7 

58 

1*7 

10 56 

Thursday 


23 

206 

6 

85 

6 

12 

0 

24 

9 

16 

8 

54 

2.7 

11 18 

Friday . . 

*• 

24 

207 

6 

86 

6 

11 

0 

24 

10 

18 

9 

58 

3.7 

11 39 

Saturday . . 


25 

208 

6 

86 

6 

10 

0 

24 

11 

18 

10 

52 

4.7 

12 0 

Sunday .. 


26 

209 

6 

87 

6 

10 

0 

24 

P.M. 

0 14 

11 

49 

5*7 

12 20 

Monday . 


27 

800 

6 

87 

6 

9 

0 

23 

1 

5 



6*7 

12 41 

Tuesday .. 


28 

801 

6 

87 

6 

8 

0 

23 

1 

52 

A.M. 

0 46 

7*7 

18 1 

Wednesday 


20 

802 

6 

88 

6 

8 


23 

2 

35 

1 

41 

8*7 

18 2i 

Thursday 


SO 

803 

6 

88 

6 

7 

0 

23 

3 

16 

2 

34 

9-7 

18 41 

Friday 

•• 

31 

304 

6 

88 

6 

7 

0 

28 


55 

3 

25 

10.7 

14 0 
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Phases of the Moon^-NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

<S> Full Moon .. .. 4th, 7h. SOm. a.m. # New Moon .. I9th, 6h. 34m. i.n 

Last Quarter . . .. 12th, 10b. 23m. a.m. p First Quarter .. 25th, Hh. 22m. p.m. 


Da}' of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

IndtaD 

Sunset. 

standard 

True 

Noon. 

Time. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Moon's 
Age at 

Noon. 

Sun's 

Declina* 

tiOD 

at Mean 
Noon. 




u. 

M. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

n. 

M. 

D. 

8. 




A.Bf. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.H. 

A.M. 



Saturday . . 

1 

305 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

4 33 

4 

15 

11-7 

14 20 

Sunday •• 

2 

306 

6 

40 

6 

6 

0 

22 

5 12 

5 

4 

12*7 

14 39 

Monday . . 

3 

307 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

5 60 

5 

52 

13-7 

14 68 

Tuesday .. 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

6 SO 

6 

41 

14-7 

16 17 

Wednesday 

5 

309 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

7 12 

7 

31 

15-7 

16 35 

Thursday 

6 

310 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

7 54 

8 

20 

16’7 

16 53 

Friday . . 

7 

811 

6 

42 

6 

8 

0 

22 

8 41 

9 

8 

17*7 

16 11 

Saturday., 

8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

3 

0 

22 

9 28 

9 

50 

18-7 

16 29 

Sunday 

9 

318 

6 

43 

6 

2 

0 

23 

10 16 

10 

44 

19*7 

16 46 

Monday . . 

10 

314 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

11 7 

11 

32 

20-7 

17 3 











P.M. 



Tuesday .. 

11 

315 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 


0 

17 

21*7 

17 20 










P.U. 





Wednesday 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

1 

0 

23 

0 0 

1 

1 

22-7 

17 37 

Thursday 

13 

317 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

0 54 

1 

44 

23*7 

17 53 

Friday . . 

14 

318 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

1 49 

2 

29 

24*7 

18 9 

Saturday . . 

15 

319 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

2 45 

3 

13 

25-7 

18 24 

Sunday . . 

1C 

320 

6 

47 

6 

1 

0 

23 

3 45 

4 

0 

26*7 

18 40 

Monday . . 

17 1 

321 

6 

47 

6 

1 

0 

23 

4 46 

4 

49 

27-7 

18 55 

Tuesday .. 

18 1 

322 

6 

48 

6 

1 

0 

23 

5 49 

5 

41 

28-7 

19 9 

Wednesday 

19 i 

323 

6 

48 

6 

1 

0 

23 

C 55 

6 

37 

0.3 

19 23 

Thursday 

20 1 

324 

6 

48 

6 

1 

0 

24 

7 59 

7 

36 

1*3 

19 37 

Friday . . 

21 I 

325 

6 

49 

6 

1 

0 

24 

9 2 

8 

37 

2-3 

19 61 

Saturday 

22 

326 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

£4 

10 2 

9 

38 

3*3 

20 4 

Sunday . . 

28 

327 

6 

61 

6 

0 

0 

24 

10 58 

10 

37 

4*3 

20 17 

Monday . . 

24 

328 

6 

62 

6 

0 

0 

25 

11 48 

11 

34 

6*3 

20 29 










P.M. 





Tuesday . . 

26 

329 

6 

62 

6 

0 

0 

25 

0 34 



6-3 

20 41 











A.M. 



Wednesday 

26 

380 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

25 

1 16 

0 

29 

7*8 

20 53 

Thursday 

27 

331 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

26 

1 66 

1 

21 

8-3 

21 4 

Friday . . 

28 

332 

6 

64 

6 

0 

0 

26 

2 84 

2 

12 

9-8 

21 16 

Saturday. . 

29 

383 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

3 12 

8 

1 

10*8 

21 2C 

Sunday.. 

so j 

334 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

27 

3 60 

8 

49 

11*3 

21 36 
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Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 

^ Full Moon .. .. 4th. 21i. 21m. A.M. ® New Moon .. .. 18th, 3h. 48m. p.m. 

Last Quarter .. .. 12th, Oh. 18m. A.M. ]» First Quarter .. 25th, 4h. 13m. p.m. 



Day of 

Day of 




Indian Standard Time. 


1 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 
P.M. 

H. M. 
A.M. 

D. 

«®* 

Monday 

1 

335 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

4 

29 

4 

38 

12-3 

21 45 

Tuesday 

2 

336 

6 

56 

6 

1 

0 

28 

5 

10 

5 

27 

13-3 

21 65 

Wednesday 

3 

337 

6 

67 

6 

1 

0 

28 

5 

52 

6 

17 

14.3 

22 4 

Thursday 

4 

338 

6 

67 

6 

1 

0 

20 

6 

38 

7 

6 

16.3 

22 12 

Friday 

5 

339 

6 

68 

6 

1 

0 

29 

7 

25 

7 

54 

16-3 

22 20 

Saturday 

6 

340 

6 

58 

6 

1 

0 

30 

8 

13 

8 

42 

17-3 

22 28 

Sunday 

7 

341 

6 

50 

6 

2 

0 

80 

9 

4 

9 

30 

18-3 

22 35 

Monday 

8 

342 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

80 

9 

55 

10 

15 

19-3 

22 41 

Tuesday 

9 

343 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

10 

47 

10 

59 

20-3 

22 47 

Wednesday 

10 

344 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

31 

11 

41 

n 42 

21*3 

22 63 

Thursday 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

3 

0 

32 

A.M. 

0 

25 

22*3 

22 59 

Friday 

12 

346 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

32 

1) 

35 

1 

7 

23-3 

23 3 

Saturday 

13 

347 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

83 

1 

31 

1 

51 

24*3 

23 8 

Sunday 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

33 

2 

28 

2 

37 

25.3 

28 12 

Monday 

15 

340 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

34 

3 

29 

3 

26 

26.3 

23 15 

Tuesday 

10 

350 

7 

4 

6 

6 

0 

85 

4 

31 

4 

18 

27*3 

28 18 

Wednesday 

17 

351 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

35 

5 

3(5 

.5 

14 

28-3 

23 21 

Thursday . . ’ 

18 

352 

7 

6 

6 

5 

0 

36 ! 

() 

39 

0 

15 

29-3 

23 23 

Friday 

10 

353 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

36 

7 

42 

7 

17 

0-9 

23 25 

Saturday 

20 

354 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

37 

8 

43 

8 

19 

1.9 

23 26 

Sunday 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

37 

9 

37 

9 

20 

2-9 

23 2(5 

Monday 

22 

356 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

88 

10 

26 

10 

18 

3-9 

28 27 

Tuesday 

28 

367 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

39 

n 

12 

11 

13 

4-9 

28 £6 

W ednesday 

24 

358 

7 

9 

1 

6 

®! 

0 

39 

J1 55 

P.M. 

A.M. 

5-9 

1 

28 26 

Thursday 

25 

350 

7 

0 

6 

8 

0 

SO 

0 

34 

0 

5 

6*9 

28 24 

Friday 

26 ’ 

360 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

1 

12 

0 

56 

7*9 

28 23 

Saturday 

27 

361 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

40 

1 

60 

1 

45 

8-9 

23 21 

Sunday 

28 

362 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

2 

29 

2 

34 

9-9 

28 18 

Monday 

29 

363 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

3 

9 

3 

23 

10*9 

23 15 

’I'uesday 

80 

364 

7 

11 

6 


0 

42 

3 

51 

4 

12 

11*9 

23 11 

Wednesday 

31 

365 

7 

12 

6 

12 1 

0 

42 

4 

34 

5 

1 

1 12.9 1 

28 7 
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CALENDAR 

FOR 1942. 

JANUARY. 

JULY. 


» 5 12 19 

If 6 13 20 

If 7 14 21 

1 8 15 22 

2 9 16 23 

3 10 17 24 


FEBRUARY. 


26 # M. 

27 ♦ Xu. 

28 # W. 

29 » Th. 

30 » F. 

31 » S. 


AUGUST. 




MARCH. 


8 15 22 

2 9 16 23 

3 10 17 24 

4 11 18 25 

5 12 19 26 

6 13 20 27 

7 14 21 28 


APRIL. 


^ 5 12 19 

« 6 13 20 

» 7 14 21 

1 8 15 22 

2 9 16 23 

3 10 17 24 

4 11 18 25 


29 # Sun. 


# I W. 

# I Th. 


SEPTEMBER. 


# 6 13 20 

# 7 14 21 

1 8 15 22 

2 9 16 23 

3 10 17 24 

4 11 18 25 

5 12 19 26 


OCTOBER. 


30 # 

# # 


# 4 

11 

18 

« 5 

12 

19 

« 6 

13 

20 

* 7 

14 

21 

1 8 

15 

22 

2 9 

16 

23 

3 10 

1 17 

24 


28 # 
29 # 


NOVEMBER. 



DECEMBER. 
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I 


An Indian Glossary. 


Abkahi. — E xcise of liquors and drugs ; the 
business of a wine-nierehant or distiller. 

Achar.— Pickles. 

AcH(mHA — Good ; righteous ; sound. 

Achhut.^ — U ntouchable. (Hindi) Asuddhar. 

Adah. — P oliteness, manners ; (long a) form of 
address, salutation. 

Adat. — H abit, custom. 

ADHA.^Half. 

Adhira.t. — O ver lord, added to “Maharaja,” 
it nmkes a higher title for a landlord or a Chief. 

Aijmi, lNSAN.---Man. 

Afsar. — A corruption of the English “ olficer.” 

Ahimsa. — J^J on-viohuice (pron. Ahingsa). 

Akam.- -A Sikh devotee, of a specially 
faithful hand founded by Guru Govind Singh 
(who died 1708) ; now, a member of the politico- 
religious dal or comniunity of Sikhs ; a strictly 
orthodox community of Sikhs. 

Akuar. — (.' oinp. of Kabir, gn^ater, very great, 
greatest. 

Akkla.— A lone. 

Akhbak. — Newspaper, news. 

Ala m . — World , universe. 

Al-Hamdu-Tjll.uii.— G od be praised. 

Altjaii.«— O f exalted rank. 

Alim. — L earned, knowing. 

Allah. — G od (Muslim), also Khuda. 

Allahhu Akbar. — G od is great. 

Amir- -( corruptly Emir).— A nobleman, also 
a chief ; often a personal name. 

Amma. — M other (usual form of address to 
mother). 

Andar.— W ithin. 


Asman. — S ky. 

ATTAR.--The fragrant essential oil of Hoses, 
.Tnsniine and otlier flow'ers. 

A UR AT, Z AN an A.— Woman. 

Avatar — A n incarnation. 

Ayurvkija. — H indu science of Medicine. 

Azadi, Azadaol — I ndependence. 

Azan. — S ummons to prayer (Muslim). 

Baba. — L it. “ Father.” mode of address to 
fatluT, religious men, ascetics, etc. I'lic descen- 
dants of Nanak, founder ofSikbism, are addressed 
as Baha. 

Babar. — L ion, tiger. 

Babu.— A title eiiiiivalcnt to Mr, or Esq., 
specially used in Bengal, akin to ‘ ji ’ in North 
India, (corresponding to I*aiit in the Deccan 
and Konkan, used hy Anglo-Indians of a clerk 
or accountant. Strictly a ,^)th or still younger 
j son of a Baja but often used of any son younger 
than the heir. 

Baciuia. — Y oung one. 

Badmash. — A bad cbaracter, a rascal. 

Bau, Baooha. — ( uttered with deep com- 
I>r(‘Ssion in the throat). Gardt'n. 

Bagh. — T iger or panther. 

I Bahadur. — L it. “ itrave ” or “ebamiuon” 
i or “ hero,” a title used by both Hiiulus and 
; Mohammedans, often hestowed by Governim^nt. 
i B A liu . — I )au gh tcT -in-law. 

Bat.— M istress, lady (title added to names) ; 
Dancing girl. 

Batraoi. — A Hindu religious immdir.ant. 

Baj (Byaj). — 'fax, duty, commissiem. 

Baja. --M usical instrument. 

; Bajra or Bajri. — T he bulrush millet, a 
! common food-grain, pennudum ii/phoidrum', 
i syn. canibii, Madras. 

Bakushi. — A paymaster or minor revenue 
I ollicer. 


Andha.- -Blind. 

Anjuman. -A gathering. Tiie term is com- 
monly used by Muslims. 

Ao. — Come. 

Ap. — Y ou sir (resi)ectful address for * you ’) ; 
self; selves. 

Apna. — O wn. 

Aql. — S ense, reason. 

Aram. — E ase, rest, comfort. 

Arz, Arzi. — W ritten or oral petition, repre- 
sentation. 

^jjjtzi, Arz-Dasiit.— W ritten petition . 


Bakhshish. — C hcri-merl (or Cbiri-miri) Tip. 

Land, Bund. — A dam or embankment. 

Ba.vdar. — Monkey; J’ort, harbour. 

Basj>k Mataram.- -Lit . 1 bow to or adore 
iny motherland (term of acclamation of national 
sentiment.) 

BANDiq. — Gun. 

Bama. — A petty shop-keeper or money-lender. 

Bap, Walid.— F ather. 

Barf. — I ce, snow. 

Bargad, Barh.— B anyan, a species of llg- 
tree, Fiuus Bengaj-ensis, unique for its vast 
rooting branches. 


Some Hules of Bronunuiation.— ^ either short as a in all or long as a in arm ; i as in limp 
or see in deem ; u as iu pull or oo iu pool ; e as in hen ; o as in rope or oak. English word indii^tiiig 
the nearest pronunciation of ai is osyter. An illustratioirof the pronunciation of on may be sought 
jn ehow-chow. Vowel values are akin to Italian. T, th, d and dh are eitlier dental or lingual. Dental 
t is like t in French. Lingual t is like t iu toy. Dental d is like d in French. Lingual d is similar 
ro (i in Geiinan or d in dawn. 8 is dental, as s in summer; sh is either lingual or palatal, both 
naving the pronunciation of sh in shell. Addition of h to k, ch. etc., indicates an aspirated pronun- 
f'lution. A number of Seinetic alphabets, indicating flue distinctions of sound among themselves 
cannot be represented by the Boman script. (N) has a soft nasal sound. The initial W has generally 
a Bound like that of V in Vienna. As a vowel it may sound like o, u (long) or ou. 
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Bakish.— R ain. 

Barsat. — A fall of rain ; the rainy season. 

Bartan.— U tensil. 

Bas. — S mell, scent. 

Basi.— S tale. 

Bat. — T alk ; rheumatism. 

Bat Chit. — T alk, conversation, chit-chat. 

Bati, Battt.— L amp, light. 

Batta. — IJ t. ‘ discount ’ and hence allowances 
by way of compensation. 

Bawarchi. — C ook, Syn. Mistri, in Bombay 
only ; — khana — Kitchen. 

Bazar. — M arket, a strecjt lined with shops; 
a covered market, Burma. 

Beg AM OR Begum. — T he femine of “ Nawab 
combined in Bhopal as " Nawab Begum ** in 
case of a female ruler ; common title for Muslim 
ladies. 

Begar. — F orced paid or free labour. 

Bekar.— U nemployed. 

Beta. — S on. — i — Daughter. 

Bhagat or Bhakt.— a devotee. 

Bhai. — B rother. 

Bhaiband, Biradari, Br.\ 1)HT.- -Relation or 
man of same caste or community, the (commu- 
nity. 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis Sativa, an intoxicant, a narcotic. 

Bdanoi.— S wcep(>.r, scavenger. 

Bhao. — P rice. 

Bharat, Bharata-Varsha, Hindusthan. — 
India. 

Bhat. — B oiled rice. 

Bhttkha . — Hungry. 

BHtrsi, Bhusa. — C haff, bran or husk for 
fodder. 

Bibi. — A lady ; a European lady. 

Biohhaona, Bichhauna.— B ed. 

Bidri. — A class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town and province of Bidar, 
Deccan. 

BIGHA. — A measure of land varying widely ; 
the more accepted bigha is one-third of an a<;re. 

Bihishti. — C ommonly pronounced “ Bhlshti.” 
Water-carrier, lit. “heavenly” or “man of 
heaven.” 

BlJLl. — Lightening, electric. 

Bilkul. — E ntirely, wholly. 

Bimab. — S ick ; i — sickness. 

Bm, Bidi. — Country made cigarettes. 

Bismillah. — I n the name of God. 

BiTPDHA. — (D oha dental) Enlightened one» 
the surname of the founder of Buddhism. 

Buddha.— (Doha lingual) Old man — i — Old 
woman. 

Bukhar.— F ever. 


Catamaran.— “ To bind a tree”, a 
on which the natives of Madras paddle througli 
surf. 

Cha, Chay.— T ea. 

Cuabi, Kunji.— K ey. 

Chabdk.— A whip. 

Chacha. — U ncle (paternal). 

Chaoar. (Chaddar). — A thin sheet worn as 
a shawl by men and sometimes by women ; 
bedsheet. 

Chal. — G o, going. 

Chaitya.— A Buddldst chapel. 

Cuakka.— W l)eel. 

C'HAMAR. — Cobbler, shoe-maker. Cobblcr- 

<ni8tc. 

Chamch A . — spoon. 

CHAMPA.— A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Michelia Giiampaca. 

Chamra. — L eather, hide. 

Chana. — G ram. 

Chano.- Moon. — M ari.^ — A target (to shoot 
at). 

('ilANi)A. — Subscriijtion, (‘ontribution. 

CiiANOl.— (Prop, with long a and dental d) 
Silvi'r; (with lingual d and short a) — Goddess 
Durga, the G(Xl(less of ])jimordial energy. 

Chanoni. — A ll awning ; moonbeams. 

Chanuni-Cuauk.— A wide street (generally 
with a market). 

CHAPATI.--A thin flat cake of unleavened 
Iwead. 

CHAPKAsi. — An orderly or Ix'arer, Northern 
India ; Syn. pattawala, Bombay ; peon, Madras. 

CH.AQIJ, CII.IKKTJ, Chaku.— A .Small knife. 

(!harakh a ceremony on tlie last day 

of the Hindu year. Fastened to |)ol(w by ropes, 
people swing in tlu; air. Shiva is worshipped. 

Oharas. — 'J' he resin of the hemp plant, it is 
smoked, an intoxicrant, Cannarls Sativa. 

CiiARBi. — Fat, suet, grease. 

Ciiarkha. -A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (eharpoy). — A bedstead with tape 
stretched iicross the frame for a mattress. 

Cii ASMA . — Spectacles. Fountain. 

CHAT-PAT.— Hastily, in a hurry, instantly 
(Short a). 

CflAUDHURi.— Under Muslim rule, a hereditary 
title of honour ; at present the term is applied 
to the headman of a trade guild. 

Chauk (Chowk). — A place where four roads 
meet, market, square, courtyard. 

Ch AUKIDAR. — W at(!hman . 

Cheeta, Chita.— L eopard. 

Chela.- -A impil. 

Chhapa. — P rint ; edition ; seal. 

Chhati, Chhatri, Chh attar.— A n umbrella. 

CHHOTA.— Small, little, 

Chita. — F uneral pyre; leopard. 
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Chitthi, Khat.-— L etter. 

Chor, Chotta.— T hief. 

Chtjkti. — C ontract, agreement. 

Chttnam. — A n English corruption of Chuna, 
lime, a plaster or mortar sometimes made of 

E owdered shells of a remarkable whiteness and 
rilliance. 

Chup. — Silence — rao — ^Be silent. 

Congress (Indian National).— T he largest 
nationalist party in India. 

CooLY. — Porter ; labourer. 

Copra. -The dried meat of the cocoanut. 
Crore, karor. — Ten million. 

Dab. — C ustom, institution, condition. 

Dada. — (xrandfather (paternal) ; elder brother; 
venerable person. Bombay slang — ^hooligan boss. 

Daftar. — B ook, record, register. — Khana. — 
Office. 

Daptari. — R ecord -keeper, book-binder, a 

man who looks to the stationery of the office. 

Dag, Dagh. — Spot, stain. 

Dahi. — C urd, coagulated milk. 

Dai. — M idwife, wet-nurse. Maid servant. 
Dak. — P ost, postal service — (fhar or Khana. 
P. O. Bungalow. — Rest houses. 

Daka, Dakaiti, Dacoity. — R obbery by live 
or more persons. 

Dal. — (P ron. with dental d and short a) 
company, any disciplined body, e.g., Akali Dal, 
Seva Dal. 

Dal. — P ulses. 

D A LL A 1- . — Broker. 

Dane A. Lathi. — Staff, stout stick. 

Darban. — D oor-keeper. 

Darbar. — A ceremonial court presided over 
by a Chief, Viceroy, Governor, etc. ; a court, 
a hall of audience ; the holding of a court ; the 
Government of an Indian State. 

Dargah. —A tomb of a Muslim saint. A shrine, 
mosque. 

Darhl— B eard. 

Dart, Dhurrie. — A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darkhwast. — A petition or application. 
Daroga, Daroqha. — ^Minor officials in various 
departments, especially subordinate Police 
Officers. 

Darsh AN.— S ight, to get a sight of the image. 
Also used in case of great or holy personages. 
Darwan.— A door-keeper. 

Darwaza.— A door, a gate. 

Darya. — Sea, river, waters. 

Darzi.— T ailor. 

Dashahara.— Day of the advent of Ganga 
(the river Ganges, held holy by the Hindus). 

Dashera, Dassera. — All-India name for 
Durga-puja ; the day of immersion of the image 
of Durga is specially called Dashera. 

D ASTKHAT. — Signature. 

Dastur. — Custom, usage. 

Dasturi. — Customary perquisite, commis- 
sion. 


Daulat. — Wealth, riches, fortune, empire. 

Dadlat-Khana.— Palace, (your) house. 

Dawa, Dawai. — M edicine. 

Da WAT. — Invitation. 

Desh. — Country, territory, region. 

Desh-Bhakt.— P atriot. 

Desh-Sevika. — Servant (Fern.) of the country; 
woman volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. 

Deshi. — Indigenous. Bideshi — foreign. 

Deo, Deota, Dev a.— A deity. 

Devadasi. — T emple girl dedicated to God. 

Dewan.— A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief. Also used of a Council of State. 

Dhan (long a). — Paddy, rice-plant, rice before 
it is separated from husk. 

Duaram, Dharma. — Religion. 

Dharmsala.— F ree resting-houses to be found 
in all places of pilgrimage and important places. 

Dhobi. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — A cloth worn by men round the waist 
and between the legs (only round the legs in 
Madras) up to the ankles. 

Dhow. — A small country boat. 

DiL. — Heart, mind, soul. — Khnsh. — Conten- 
ted, cheerful. 

Din. — Religion, faith (Muslim). Day. 

Diwali. — Lamp festival of Hindus on the 
new moon of kartika (Oct.-Nov.). 

Diwan. — Minister, secretary, Tribunal. A 
book of poems, the rhymes ending successively 
with every letter of the alphabet.— I-K hass.— 
Privy Council Chamber. — I- Am. — Hall of 
public audience. 

Diwan. — Religious sitting of the Sikhs. 

Diwana. — M ad, inspired. 

Diwani. — C ivil. 

Diwan-i-Am. — H all of public audience. 

DiWANi-i-KHA8. — HaU of private audience. 

Doab. — The tract between two rivers, 
especially that between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. 

Dost. — ^F riend. 

Dudii.— M ilk. 

Du KAN.— Shop. 

Duniya.— W orld. 

Durga. — G oddess, personifying primordial 
energy and divine beneficence. 

Dushman. — E nemy. 

Ek. — O ne. 

Ekka. — A pony curt. 

Elachi, Elaychi, Jlachi. — Cardamon. 

Faipa. — Profit, advantage, utility. 

Fajr. — M orning. 

Fal.— F ruit. 

Faqir, Fakir.— a Muslim medicant. 

Farangi.-~A European. 

Farman, Firman.— M andate, order, Royal 
patent. 

Fasl. — Crop, harvest, season. Separation, 
i division, section. 
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Fabli. — A ll era (the agricultural year). 

FATWA.-xJadicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Moellm law. 

Faujdart. — H elating to a criminal court 
or law. 

Fitton Gari. — A phaeton. 

Fuii.— Flower. 

OADar. — ^M utiny, revolution. 

GAOm. — A cushion, a throne. 

Gaekwar (Guicowar). — Surname or title of 
Maharaja of Tlaroda. Once a caste name, 
meaning, “ CJowherd,” i.e., the protector of the 
sacred animal ; but later on, in common with 
“ Holkar " and SlndhiH,” or Scindia it came to 
be a dynastic appellation and regarded as a 
title. Thus, a prince becomes “Gaekwar" 
on succeeding to the State of Faroda, “ Holkar,” 
to that of Indore and “ Sindhia,” to that of 
Gwalior. 

Gai, Gaw (Gao), Gae.— C ow. 

Gali. — S hort ‘a’ — Lane ; long *a’ — Abuse. 

Ganksh Elephant-faced god of success. 

G AN J.— Market, mart. 

Ganja. — The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated hemp plant. Cannabis Sativa, used 
for smoking. 

Gari, Gharuie. — A carriage, cart. 

Ghalicha,— C arpet. 

Gharib Poor. — Parwar.— Cherisher of the 

poor. 

Ghat, Ghaut.— ( l) A landing-place or the 
bathing steps on the bank of a river or tank ; 
(2) a pass up a mountain ; (3) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Gnats. 

Ghazal.— O de. A form of lyrical poems, 
with a distinct mode of music. 

Ghazi. — C onqueror, hero ; one who fights 
against infidels. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter, used for lard. 

Godam, Godown .— a store room or a ware- 
house. An Anglo-Indian word derived from 
the Malay “ gadang.” 

Goli. — C artridge. 

Gosain. — Hindu monk or devotee. 

Gosh A. ^ — Name in Southern India for ‘ parda 
women*; lit. " Gosha*' means corner or 
seclusion. “ One who sits in " is the meaning 
of the word ” Nashin ” which is usually added to 
“Gosha” and “Parda”; Goshanashin or 
Pardanashin means a woman not open to the 
sight of strangers. 

Gosht.— M eat, flesh. 

Grantha-Sahkb.— T he Sikh’s Bible or Book 
of Prophets. 

Gueal. — B od powder tlirown at the Holi 
festival. 

Gur, Goor.— C rude sugar, molasses; syn. 
Jaggery, Southern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

GHrdwaba.— A Sikh place of worship. 

Guegtjri.— H uqqa with a pipe- 
' ciuRtr.— A Hindu religious preceptor ; a 
schoolmaster. 


IIapis.— ( short a) The traditional sayings of 
Mahommad, history, tradition. 

Hafiz. — G uardian ; one who has the Quran 
by heart. 

Haj. — ( correctly, Hajj) Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Uaji. — A Mahoraedan who has performed the 
hajj. (He is entitled to dye his beard red.) 

Hajjam. — A barber. 

Hakim (short a, long i), — Practitioner of 
Muslim system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a, short i).— Governor, ruler, 
judge, sage, philosopher. 

Halal. — L awful (from Islamic point of view). 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniously slaugh- 
tered with a sawing motion of the knife, cf. 
“ Jhatka.” 

Halatjchor. — ^A sweeper or scavenger ; lit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hajmmal. — A hearer. 

Hanum AN. — Monkey-god w’ho was the keenest 
devotee of Ram, the incarnation of Vishnu. 
Hence it stands as the image of service to God. 

H AR AM . — ^Proh Iblted ; — ad. — Bastard . 

Harijan. — Untouchables. The term literally 
means “tlie people of God.” According to 
Mr. Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who disliked the appella- 
tion of “ untouchable.” The term w'as borrowed 
from a poet of Giijrat. 

Hat J AO, — (short a) Begone 1 

Havildar, — “ One holding an office of 
Trust " ; officer in Indian regiments corres- 
ponding to a Sergeant. 

Haziri. — Breakfast. Presence, muster-roll. 

Hazrat. — Dignity, Majesty, Highness (a 
title addressed tt) the great also used respect- 
fully instead of a name or pronoun; H. — zell-i- 
subhani. — H, M. the shadow of God the king. 

IliUiRA (HI.TUAH).— The era dating from the 
flight of Muhammad from Mecca to Medina, 
July 15th, 022 A.D. 

Hind. — India (Hindusthan). 

Hisab. — Accounts, calculation. 

HoliKAE.— Hee “ Gaekwar.” 

Hoondi, Hundi. — A draft, a bill of exchange. 

HUKM.— An order, 

Huqqa, Hookah.— The Indian tobacco pipe. 

Huruf, Hark. --Alphabet. 

Huzur, Janab. — S ir, terms of respectful 
address. 

Id.— ( 1) Muslim festival In commemoration of 
Abraham’s ottering to sacrifice his son Ismail 
(not Ishaq, according to Muslims). Muslim 
festival of the Passover; (2) festival or the 
breaking of the fast after the Muslim Lent 
(Ramazan). 

Idoah. — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Muslim services are held on festivals of 
Id., etc. 

1 1 AQ a . — J urisdictl on. 

ILM. — Learning, science, knowledge. 

Imam.— The leader in Muslim prayer.— 
bara.— The house of Imam, Tazlya is 
deposited here on the occasion of the Muharram. 
(S. V. Tazlya). 
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IMAN. — Faith, religion, conscientiousness. 

lNQn.AB.— Revolution.— Zindabad.—L o n g 
live the revolution. 

Insha-Allahu-Taala (Insha-Taala).— D. V. 
By the grace of God. 

ISTIMAL.— Use, Custom. 

ISHWAR OR IswAR. — God, Lord, attribute of a 
Hindu diety. 

ITNA. — Aft much Rft this. 

ITTIFAQ. — Agreement, concord ; accident. 

Ittihad. — Union, concord. 

ITWAR. — Sunday. 

IZZAT. — Honour, respect, prestige. 

Jab. — When, at the time when. 

Jadxj. — M agic, enchantment, Juggling. 

Jaoah. — P lace, station, quarter, room, 
vacancy. 

JAom.— Land given by Government as 
reward. — dar. — holder of jagir, 

Jahannam.— H ell. 

Jai. — V ictory. 

Jald, Jaldi, Titrant.— Q uick, haste. 

Jam. — Sindbi or Baluch Chief. The Chief 
of Nawanagar’s title. 

Jamaat. — Crowd, assembly, meeting, society. 

Jamavar. — T he lowest Indian otflcer in the 
army or police. 

Jan, — W ife, sweet-Jieart. 

Janab. — Y our or His Majesty or Excellency. 

Jan am. — B irth. 

Jano. — Battle, w'ar. 

Janwar. — A nimal. 

Jat, Jati. — Caste, sect, tribe, class, race. 

Jatha. — A company, party, association. 

Jawab. — A nswer. 

Jawan. — Young, youngman — I. — Youth. 

Jhanda.— F lag. 

Jhat. — Q uick. 

Jhatka. — “ Stroke,” used in slaughtering of 
animal, whose head is cut oflF with a straight 
stroke as opposed to “ Halal ” S. V. 

Jhil.— A natural lake or sw'amp. Also 
artificial lakes. 

Jl.— Yes, Sir, Madam ; life, soul, mind ; added 
to names it serves for Mr., Mrs., Babu, Esq. 

Jihad.— A religious war, especially waged 
by Muslims against infidels. 

JlRGA. — A council of tribal elders (North- 
West Frontier). 

JOQI (Yogi).- A Hindu ascetic. 

JosHi, Jyotishi, Jittsi.— A strologer. 

JowAR.— The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropooon Sorbhum or Sorghum 
VULGAEE ; Syn. cholam and jola, in Southern 
India. 

JviiLAB.— Purgative. 


JUMA Mirsjii). — A mosque, where large num- 
bers gather on Friday (Juma) for prayer. A 
large mosque where a number of people gather 
for prayer. 

Kaaba. — T he mosque of Mecca. 

Kab.— W hen ?— Tak.— T ill when— K a or Ke 
or Hi. — Since when ? Of what time ?— Hu or 
Hu (N) or Hi. — E ver, sometime or other. 

Kabab. — R oast, roasted meat. 

Kxbutar. — P igeon. 

Kachahri. — A n office or office building; 
court, 

Kafir. — I nfidel, non-Muslims. 

K AOH AZ , — Paper. 

Kaisa. — H ow ? In what manner ? What 
sort of ? 

Kal. — Y esterday, to-morrow. 

Kala. — B lack, dark. 

Kalbja. — L iver, heart, courage, spirit, 
magnanimity. 

Kali-Yuga, Kali (short a). — The Iron age; 
a bud. 

Kali ( long a ).— Goddess of primordial 
energy and consort of Shiva. Black ink. 

Kalima, Kalma. — T he Muslim confession 
of faith. 

Kam (long a). — Work, task, employment, 
business. (Short a) deficient, little, less, rarely. 

Kamarband. — C ummerbund, Nara. — A waist 
band, string-belt. 

Kamr.vh. — R oom. 

Kan — E ar. 

Kanjus— M iser. 

Kanta. — ^T horn ; scales. 

Kapas. — C otton. 

Kapra, Kapar. — C loth, dress. 

Karbala. — N ame of the place in Iraq where 
Husayn, the son of All was killed and burled. 

Karbari. — T rader. 

Karkhana. — W orkshop. 

Karm, Karma. — A ct ; business ; fate, the doc- 
trine that the condition of existence rests on the 
good and evil actions in past and present exist- 
ences. 

Karmchari, Karmaohari. — O fficer, agent. 

Karna.— T o do. 

Karor. — T en million. 

Kart A.— Master, master of the house, maker, 
doer. 

Kasturi.— M usk. 

Katna. — To cut, bite, reap, saw ; pass away 
(time.) 

Kazi. — Correctly Qazi — ^Formerly a judge 
administering Mahomedan law. Under British 
rule, the kazi registers marriages between 
Muslims and performs other functions, but has 
no powers conferred by law. 

Kela.-— Plantain. 
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Kbtab.— B ook. 

SiHABAB.— News. 

Ehababd AK. —Beware. 

Khadi, Khaddar. — Hand-loom cloth from 
band-spun yarn. 

Khak-Sar. — ^Humble, mean, base. 

Khalasi. — An Indian fireman, sailor, artillery- 
man, or tentpitcher. Kelcase. 

Khalsa.— -Lit. * pure,’ * society of the pure,’ 
founded by Guru Govind Singh, is now equiva- 
lent to the Sikh community. 

£hali. — Vacant; mere. 

Khana. — ^Food, meal, dinner. 

Kha(n). — A Pathan title. 

Khand, Khandi.— Candy. A weight especi- 
ally used for cotton bales in Bombay, equiva- 
lent to 20 maunds. 

Hhansama. — A butler, a cook. 

B1ha(n)si. — Cough. 

E!habab. — Bad, evil, miserable, spoiled. 

Kharoh, Kharoha, Kharj.— Expenses. 

Kharib. — ^Purchase. 


Khuda. — G od (Muslim) ; — e taala — ^the Most 
High God ; — ^Haflz. — Good-bye, adieu. 

Khush. — ^P leased, pleasant, content. 

Khutba — A sermon delivered after divine 
service every Friday, in which the preacher 
blesses, Muhammad, his successors, Mu^ims 
in general and the reigning sovereign in parti- 
cular. 

Kidhar.— W here ? Whither ?— SB.— • 
Whence ? 

Kirpan. — A sword, a Sikh religious emblem. 

Kis. — Which ? What ? — Ko. — Whom? 

— ^Tarah. — H ow ? In what manner ? — Qadr. 
— ^How much ?— LIVE. — Why ? Wherefore ? 

KiSAN, B-yot. — A griculturist, peasant, plough- 
man. 

KiSMAT (correctly Qismat). — ^Fate, fortune. 

Kitab.— B ook. 

Kitna, Kitta. — H ow much ? How many ? 

Koel, Kokil, Koyal.— C uckoo. 

Kopta. — P ounded meat, a dish of same. 

Koi. — Any, anybody, someone, somebody. 

Koi Hai ? — Is anybody there ? 


Khari.ii. — A sect among Muslims who do not 
reckon Ali as one of the legal successors of 
Mohammad. They are opposed to the Rafizis 
or Shias who reject Abu-bakr, Umr and Usman. 
The Shias call the Sunnis Khariji. 

Kharita. — Letters between an Indian Prince 
and the Governor-General. Bag, mail. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus.— a grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are placed 
in doorways and kept wet to cool a house by 
evaporation, Andropoqon Squarrosus. 

Khatm. — E nd. 

Khbdda, Khbda.— a stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to the 
operations for catching elephants. * 

Khbl.— S port, play, entertainment. 

Khbt.— F ield, corn-field, 

Khbti. — C ultivation. 

Khiohri, Khiohari, Kejjeree.— a cooked 
dlBh of mixed rice, pulses, and other ingredients, 
and by Anglo-Indians specially used of rice 
with fish. 

Khidmatuar Servant, butler. 

Khilaf.— F alsehood, contradictory, opposi- 
tion. 


Khilafat.— being successor to Mohammad. 
Deputyship, Majesty, office of Caliph. 


Khilat — A robe of honour, by the gift of 
which princes confer dignity on subjects. 


KhilaVNA, KHiLONA.-^Plaything, toy. 
Khitab.— T itle. 


Koi Nahi. — N obody. 

KON.— Who ? 

KON Hai ?— Who is there ? 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance usually 
estimated at about two miles. The distance 
between the kos-minars or milestones on the 
Mughal Imperial roads averages a little over 
2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. 

KoT.— A fort, rampart. 

KOTHI. — A house. 

KOTWAL.— The head of the police in a town. 
Kotwali. — T he chief police station. 

Krishna, Krishan, Kishn.— G od Vishnu, the 
loving aspect of God. 

Kuoha Bandi. — ^A barrier or gateway erected 
across a lane. 

KnoHH. — Something, some, any, somewhat 
a little, whatever, — ^N ahi (n).— N othing. — N a 
K roHH.— Some at least, something or ower. — 
Ho. — come what may. 

KiTFR.— Infidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 
the Prophet. 

KVMAR, Bajkumar. — Son of a Raja. 

Kvubhambla.— A great relirious gathering 
held every 12th year when Jupiter and Sun are 
in the sign Kumbha (Aquarius). 

^ KlJMHAB.— A potter. 

Kunb, Kunda.— S pring. 

' KURSi.— Chair. 

1 Kurta.— C oat. 


Khub — B xceUent, good, beautiful, pleasing, 
(^ten used sarcasticisdfy). 


Kvshti.— W restling. 
Kutta.— D og. 


Khubsurat.— B eautiAiL 


Kta (Ke. a) ^What T 
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Kyaung. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Kyii(n), KYAtr(N).— Why, wherefore, how ? — 
Ke. — W hy, how ? Because. 

Lachhmi, — G oddess of wealth, abundance 
and grace. 

Laddu.— S weetmeat. 

liAKH, Lao, Lak. — A hundred thousand. 

Laeshmi. — G oddess of wealth, abundance I 
and grace. 

Lala. — M ode of respectful address (Hindu), j 

Lahbar. — N umber. — dar.— A minor village 
ofhcial. 

Lanoot, Langota, Langoti.— a cloth tied 
between the legs as a suspender. 

Langra. — L ame. 

Lao. — G et, bring. 

Larai. — B attle, war. 

Larka. — B oy; Larkl.— Girl. 

Lascar, correct laslikar. — (1) an army, (2) 
In English usage an Indian sailor. 

Lat. — ^A monumental pillar. “ Lat *’ Hindus- 
tani corruption of “ Lord,” e.g., ” Bara Lat” — 
Viceroy, “Jangi Lat” — Commander-in-Chief, 
** Chhota Lat” — Governor. (T. Lingual). 

Lathi (th lingual). — Stick, staff. 

Lazim, Lazima. — N ecessary, urgent, proper, 

Likha.— W riting. 

Lingam. — T he phailic emblem of the order 
of creation, worshipped as an emblem of Shiva. 

Litohi.— A fruit. (Litchi Chinknsis). 

Litaqat. — W orth, merit, abilities. 

Lohar. — Blacksmith. 

LoHN, Khun.— B lood. 

Lonqyi. — A waistcloth up to the ankles. 
(Burma). 

Lota. — A small water-pot. 

liUNQi, loongi. — A cloth (coloured) simply 
wound round the waist down to the ankle. 

Machchhar. —Mosquito. 

Machhii, Machchhl.— Fish. 

Mad AD. — Assistance, succour. 

Madras A. — ^A Muslim school for higher 
education. 

Maghribi. — ^W estern, occidental. 

Mahadbv.— S ee Shiva. Lit. great god. 

Mahajan. — ^Money-lender, merchant. 

Mahal. — Place, house, seraglio : estate for 
which a separate agreement is taken for the 
Myrnent of land revenue ; palace, street, 
district, department. 

Mahalla.— A quarter or part. 

Ma hamah opadhyaya.— A (Hindu) title de- 
noting great learning in Sanskritio lore. 


Mahant. — T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja.— T he hereditary or personal title 
of Chiefs and big landlords, commonly among the 
Hindus. I,ower in rank is the title of Eaja. 
Equivalent Maharana. Its feminine is Maha- 
RANI. (MAHA«great, B.AJA<»Eing; EANI«* 
Queen). 

Maharaj-Kumar.— S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma.— ( lit.) A great soul ; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of the 
flesh and the world. 

Mahavir. — S ee Hanuman. Lit. great hero, 

Mahina.— M onth. 

Mahr. — ^A marriage portion or gift settled 
upon the wife before marriage, contracting by 
writing for such a settlement (Muslim). 

Mahua.— A tree, Bassia Latifolia, produc- 
ing flowers, used (when dried) as food or for 
distilling liquor, and seeds furnish oil. 

Mahurat. — T he propitious moment fixed 
by astrologers for an important undertakings. 
The word in Sanskrit and Marathi is “Muhurta”, 
in Gujarati “ Murrat ” or “ Mhurat.” 

Maidan.— A n open space of level ground. 

Majlis. — C onvivial conversation. Assembly. 

Makan — D welling house. 

Makhan.— B utter. 

Makkhl— F ly. 

Maktab. — A Muslim elementary school. 

Mal Goods, merchandise, property. 

Malai. — C ream. 

Mali. — A gardener. 

Malik. — ^M aster, proprietor. 

Malum Known, evident, apparent. 

Mamlatdar.— (M arathi ” Mamledar;’).— The 
officer in charge of a tainka, Bombay, whose 
duties are executive syn. tahasildar. 

Mamuli. — C ustomary, practised, 

Mana. — P rohibition. 

Mandap, or mandapam.— A porcb or pillared 
hall, especially of a temple. 

Mantra, Mantar. — Sacred words to propitiate 
gods ; degenerated to incantation, spell, charm, 
philter. 

Manzil. — S torey, floor of a house, mansion. 

Map. — M easure. 

Maqbara, — B urying place, tomb, sepulchre. 

Marna To die. (short a). 

Marna.— ( long a) to beat, give blows, strike. 

Marwar.— Corruption of Maruwar, classi- 
cal Marusthali or Marusthan, the desert or the 
region of death. Once it included the whole 
desert tract from the Sutlej to the Arabian Sea, 
now, restricted to the country subject to the 
Eathor race. The most important States are 
Bikaner, Jo^pur and Jaipur. 
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Marwari.— M en of Marwar, Rajputana. An 
appreciable section of the people are engaged 
in trade, commerce and import in various parts 
of India. There are a number of Jains in the 
community. 

Mashk. — A leather bag for carrjring water. 

Masjid.— A mosque. Jama or Jamai Masjld, 
the principal mosque in a town. 

Masnad. — S eat of state or throne ; syn. 
gaddi. 

Mat. — C heckmate, outdone. Don't, not. 

Math.— A Hindu conventual establishment. 

Mati, Mitti.— E arth. 

Maul AN A. — A man of erudition (Muslim). 

Maulvi. — A learned person (Muslim). 

Maund, ver. Man. — A weight varying in 
different localities. The Bengal or Railway 
maund is 82 2/7 lbs. Standard 82.28 lbs. 

Maya. — S anskrit term for “ Cosmic illusion." 

Mazakh. — J oke, pleasantry. 

Mazdur, Mazur. — A labourer. 

Maz'hab.— R eligion. Sect. 

Meherbani. — Kindness, graciousness. 

Mela.— A fair. 

Mbz.— T able. 

Milana. — T o mix. To cause to meet. 

Minar. — A pillar or tower. 

Miroha, Mircuai.— C hill, pepper. 

Mistrl — A foreman, a cook. 

Mithai. — S weetmeat. 

Mizaz. — T emperament, constitution. 

Monsoon. — (A corruption of the Arabic word 
mausin, meaning a season) ; periodical rain- 
bearing winds, applied to the two rainy seasons 
In India : the South West Monsoon, from 
June to September, and the North East Monsoon 
which prevails on the Coromondel Coast from 
October to December. 

MOTl.v-Pearl. 

Muazzin. — ^P erson employed to sound the 
Muslim call to prayer. 

Mubarak. — H appy, blessed, fortunate, sacred, 
welcome, auspicious. 

Muohh . — ^Whiskers. 

Muffassal, mofussil. — ^Interior of a District 
or Province as distinguished from the head- 
quarters (Sadr.). 

Muharram. — F irst Muslim month, held sacred 
on account of the death of Husayn, son of Ali, 
who was killed by Yazid near Kufa. The 
festival of the first 10 days is also known as 
Muharram. 

Mujawir — C ustodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially saint's tomb. 

Mujhb.— M e, to me. 

Mukadam.— C hief, leader ; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang : also one employed by a merchant 
to Buperintend landing or shipment of goods. 

Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar). — (1) a legal 
practitioner who appears in District or subordi- 
nate Criminal Courts ; (2) any person holding a 
power of attorney on t^half of another person, 
—nama.— Power of attorney. 


Mukti, ‘ release.' — Death, final reunion of 
individual soul with world soul ; passing into 
heaven for ever ; syn. MOKSUA. 

Mullah Doctor, learned. 

Mulq. — C ountry. 

Munshi. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso- Arabian language. Secretary or writer. 

Munsif. — Judge of the lowest court with 
Civil jurisdiction. 

Murat. — Statue, image, idol. 

Murghi.— F owl, hen. 

Mushahara. — A gathering of poets; a 
tournament of poets. 

Mushkil. — D ifficult, intricate, painful, 

perplexing. 

Na, Nahi, Nahi (N).— No. 

Nach. — D ance. 

Nadj, Naddi. — R iver. 

Nagar. — C ity, town. 

Naik. — A n officer in Indian armies corres- 
ponding to a Corporal : an ancient title. 

Nak. — N ose. 

Nakhun.— N ail, Claw. 

Nam. — N ame, character, fame, honour. 

Namak. — S alt; — ^liaram.— treacherous. — ^halal 
—faithful. 

Namastb, Nam ASKAR (Bengal).— I salute you. 

Namaz. — P rayer. 

Nanga. — N aked. 

Nariyal.— C ocoanut. 

Nasht A . —Breakfast. 

Naukar.— S ervant. 

Nauroz. — N ew Year's day, being that 
on which the Sun enters the Aries. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalmans, corres- 
ponding to that of Raja or Maharaja among 
Hindus. 

I Nawabzada. — Son of a Nawab. 

Naya. — N ew. 

Nazar, Nazarana.— S ight ; presents and 
offers made on the occasion of visit to or of 
the landlord or any superior. 

Nm.— Sleep. 

NiKAH. — A. kind of Muslim marriage. 

NIKAL Jao.— G et out. 

NiM, neem. — A tree, Melia Azadiraohta, 
margosa.— Prefix, indicating half, e.g., Nlm- 
hakim-quack. 

Nirvana. — (Buddhist) Final release or 
salvation. 

Nizam.— The title of the ruler of Hyderabad. 

Nullah, Nala.— A narrow watercourse, or 
drain. 

NUQBAN.— Loss. 

Paddy (Dhan). — IJnhusked rice. 

Parjama, Pajama, Patjama.—- L ong drawers 
or loose trousers. 
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Pag, Pagri, Paqiya. — A turban, a head- 
dress. 

PAGAL.—Mad. 

Pahlwan . —Wrestler. 

Paisa, Pice. — A copper coin worth one 
farthing ; also used as a generic term for money. — 
Wallah — Moneyed. 

Pak. — Pure, clean, holy. 

Pakistan. — Literally, land of the pure ; 
term generally applied to Muslim League 
scheme of partitioning India into Muslim and 
Hindu States. 

Pakka, Pucca.— lllpe, mature, complete 
cooked, strong, adept. 

Palang.— B edstead. 

Palki. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine, Pipe Betel. 

Panchama. — L ow caste (Southern India). 

Panchayat. — A committee for management 
of the affairs of a caste or village ; arbitra- 
tors. Theoretically the panchayat has five 
(panch) members. 

Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit. — ^A Hindu title, applied to a person 
versed in the Hindu scriptures. Also commonly 
used by Brahmans. 

Pani, Jal.— W ater. 

Pankha. — P an. 

Pansupari. — Distribution of Pan (leaf of betel 
vine) and Supari (fruit of betel palm) (?. V.) as 
a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Paon-Boti. — A loaf of bread. 

Papiha, Papita, Papiya. — F ruit-tree or its 
fruit Pawpaw. Carica Papaiya. 

Parda, purdah. — A veil or curtain ; the 
practice of keeping women secluded ; syn, 
gosha. 

Pardanashin. — W omen who observe purdah. 

Pardesi. — Foreign. 

Pargana. — A sub-district : see Thasil. 

Pa sin A . — Perspiration. 

Pashto, Pashtu. — Language of the N. W. F. 
tribes and Pathans. 

Patel. — T he headman of a village, invested 
with some margestcrial and revenue functions. 

Patwari. — A village accountant, a land 
steward ; syn. kamam, Madras ; kulkami, 
Bombay, Deccan ; talatl, Gujarat ; Shanbhog. 
Mysore, Banara and Coorg; Maudal, Assam; 
Tapedar, Sind. 

Peon, Chaprasi. — ^Bearer, orderly. 

Per. — T ree. 

Pesha. — Trade, profession. 

Peshkar. — One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

PiLAO (pulao).— A dish of rice cooked with 

hee and other ingredients, and by Anglo-ln- 

ians specifically used of chicken or meat cooked 
with rice and spices. 

PiNJRAPOL.' — {Pinjra, a cage), an animal 
hospital, mostly maintained by the Jains; 
Rn animal infirmary. 


PiPAL. — Sacred fig-tree. Ficus Religiosa. 

PiR.— A Mahomedan saint or religious teacher. 

PoNGYi A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

I*RABHAT Pheri. — L it. ** Moming round,” 
parties going round early in the moming singing 
political songs. 

Pucca. — A n Urdu word meaning good, 
correct, substantial, of standard quality of 
measurement, as contrasted with Kutcha. 

PujA — Worship (Hindu). 

PUJARI. — The priest. 

Pundit.— S ee Pandit. 

Purana. — O ld, also applied to certain Hindu 
religious books. 

PuRNA Swaraj. — C omplete independence or 
self-government. 

Purohit. — A domestic chaplain, Hindu. 

Qalaji. — P en ; mode of writing characters, 
style of writing ; cuttings of trees for j)lanting. 

Qanun, Atn. — Law, rule, regulation. 

Qima. — M inced meat or fish, a dish of same 

Qurban.— S acrifice, oblation, victim. 

Badha. — C onsort of Krishna. 

Bag, Bagni. — Mode in Indian music, tune. 

Bah 3I. — Mercy, pity, kindness. 

Bai. — M ustard. 

Bail (Bel) — Gari.— B allway train. 

Bais. — W ealthy, a chief citizen. 

Baiyat or Byot. — F armer. 

Baj. — G overnment, Sovereignty, reign; mason. 

Baja. — ^A Hindu chief or landlord, excep- 
tionally used by Muslims ; inferior to ” Maharaja.” 
The feminine is Rani (Queen). 

Bakhna. — K eep, place, have, hold. 

Bamayan.^ — N ational epic of Hindus. Bam, 
the hero has been deified. 

Bamazan. — N inth month of the Muslims 
which is the period of the Muslim Lent. 

Bana. — A title borne by some Bajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Baja. 

Bang. — C olour, dye, paint. Amusement, 
pleasure. 

Bang Mahal. — T he palace of pleasure. 

Bani. — T he wife or widow of a Baja. 

Bao.— A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Baja. Also 
a common surname. 

Bas. -(short a) Juice, taste, humour, 
spirit; (long a) A Badha-Krishna festival. 

Bassa. -Bope. 

Bassi. -Strong chord. 

Basta. -Boad. 

Babul. —Prophet, Mohammad. 

Bat. -N ight. 

Bath. — A chariot formerly, now refers to 
car used for Hindu gods on ceremonial occasions. 

Bazai.— A quilt. 

Beshau.— S ilk. 

Bickshaw.— A one or two seated vehicle on 
two wheels, drawn by man. 

Busaldar. — C ommander of a troop of horses 
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Riyasat. — Goverument, state (applied to 
an Indian State). 

Roti. — Bread, unleavened thin flat bread. 

Roz. — Day, dally. 

Roza.— M uslim fast during Ramazan. 

Rui. — Cotton. 

Rutf A L. — Handkerchief. 

Rupa. — Silver. 

Rupeya, Rupiya.— Indian silver coin, Rupee. 

Ryot. — A corruption of the Arabic word 
ra’iytjat, a subject, a peasant. 

Ryotwaui. — The system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sab.— W hole, every. 

Saber.— E arly in the morning. 

Sabha. — A ssembly, meeting, congress. 

Sabun. — S oap. 

Sach. — T rue, real. In earnest. 

Saohcha. — G enuine, honest, true. 

Sadhc. — A Hindu ascetic, a religious man. 

Saf. — C lean, clear, transparent, pure. 

Sahib, Sauab, Saeeb.— A term of respectful 
address. Often added to names. A term used 
to or of a European. A European. 

Sahukar, Saukar, Sowkar.— Money-lender, 
banker, dealer in money, exchanger, etc. 

Said, Saiyad, Saved, Sayid, Saiyid, Sidi, 
Syed, Sy0d. — Various forms for a title adopted 
by those who claim direct descent from Moham- 
mad. A descendant of Husain, grandson of 
Mohammad. 

Sais.— G room. 

Sal. — Year, era.— Girtih. — Birth-day. 

Salam.— Formed from the abbreviation of 
Salla-allah allahiwa Sallam, the blessing and 
peace of God be with him. Usual term of 
salutation. Peace, safety. 

Sauajhna. — T o understand. 

Saman.— Furniture, apparatus, goods. 

Samitl — Association, union, assembly. 

Sanad.— A charter or grant; any kind of 
deed of grants. Diploma. Signature. 

Sandal. — The fragrant wood of a tree, the 
Santalum Album. 

Sangathan.— Literally tying together, proper 
development. A movement which aims at 
unity and the growth of knowledge of the art 
of selfdefence among Hindus. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman “ Tanzim.” 

Sangeam Sakiti.— W ar Council in Civil 
Disobedience movement. 

Sannyasi. — H indu ascetic. 

Bad.— H undred. 

SAQi.--Cup-bearer, page. 

Saeai, Saras. — C aravansary. 

Sabasvatx— -Goddess of all arts and sciences. 


I Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). — Lit. A 
leader. A title. In practice all Sikhs bear the 
title. Government titles — Sardar Bahadur and 
Sardar Bahab. 

Sardi, Sard. — Cold, Coldness, damp. 

Sari. — C loth worn by women. 

Sarkar. — The Government, state. 

Sasta. — C heap. 

Sat. — S even. 

Satee. — S uicide by widow on funeral pyre of 
her husband. 

Satta. — S peculation. 

Satyagraha. — ( lit. Insistence on or accep- 
tance of truth), passive resistance. 

Seer. — A weight or measure varying in size 
in dillerent parts of the country. 

Satyagrahi. — A passive resister, one who will 
follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

Seth, Sheth. — M erchant, banker, rich man. 

Sh ABASH. — B ravo 1 Excellent ! 

Shadj. — M arriage. 

Shahid. — A (Muslim) martyr. 

Shahr. — C ity, town. 

Shahzada. — Son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic). —Lit. a chief. 

Shakar, Shakkar.— S ugar. 

Sham. — E vening. 

Shams-Ul-Ulama.— A Mohammedan title 
denoting “ learned.” 

Shamsher-Janq.—*‘ Sword of Battle” (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore, the royal 
and the prime minister's families of Nepal). 

Sharab.— W ine. 

Sharbat, Sherbet. — B everage, cold drink 
of syrup, etc. 

Shariff.— Respectable, noble, of high birth. 

Shari Y AT. — Laws of Mohammed, justice, 
equity. 

Shastb, Shastbas.— T he religious law-books 
of the Hindus. 

Shatranoh, Shatranj.— C hess. 

Shbe.— T iger. 

Shbr, Ser, seer.— A weight, or measure varying 
in different parts of the county. The standard 
seer is 2.057 lbs., or 2 lbs. O oz. 13.853 drs. 

Shias. — Muslims who accept All as the lawful 
Khalifa and successor of the prophet and deny 
the Ohaliphate of the first three Khalifas 
(Caliphs). 

Shikab.— H unting. 

Shiva. — God of destruction. 

Shamseb — S word. 

Shbaddha, SAradb. — Hindu ceremony of 
offering oblations to depart'ed ones. 
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Shbi. — L it. fortune, beauty ; Goddess of 
Fortune, another name for Lakshmi. A Sans- 
krit term used by Hindus to denote ** Mr.” or 
*' Esquire ” ; this term is common before Hindu 
names. 

Shruut, Shbitut. — S ame as the honorific 
Shri. Shortened form Sj. 

Shriyuta, Shriyukta (long a) — Fern, of 
Srlyut, shortened form Sja. 

Shroff, Sarraf. — B anker, money-changer. 

Shruti. — L iterally “ heard.” The Vedas 
revealed to inspired sages. 

Shuddhi. — L iterally purification. A move- 
ment of conversion among Hindus particularly 
of those whose ancestors were Hindus and who 
have retained many Hindu practices. 

Sikh.— D isciple. A sect of the Punjab, the 
dteciples of Nauak. 

SiNDHiA. — See under ” Gaekwar.” 

Singh, Sinqha. — L ion. A title used by all 
Sil^s and some Hindus. 

SiPAHi, Sepoy, Sepai.— A n Indian soldier. 

SiTAR. — A kind of guitar with three strings. 

Shriti. — U nrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti, the revealed Vedas. Books of Hindu Law. 

Sonar, Soni. — G oldsmith. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable. 

SowKAR.— See Sahukar. 

Sradph. — F uneral obsequies, consisting in 
offering rice, fruits, etc., to the departed ones. 

Stupa (tope). — A Buddhist or Jain tumulus, 
usually of brick or stone, hemispherical, 
containing relics or marking sacred spots. 

SUBA, Saba, Subh.— M orning, drawn. 

SUD. — Interest. 

Sultan.— A King. 

Sunni. — L awful. The sect of Muslims who 
accept the first four Khalifas as lawful successors 
of the Prophet hence, called Char-Yari, as 
opposed to the Sufis. 

SUPARI. — The fruit of the betel palm, Areca 
Catechu. 

SURAJ, SURYA.— Sun. 

SUT. — Thread, yarn. 

SwAMi.— A Hindu religious ascetic ; husband, 
lord. 

Syce, sals.— A groom. 

Tablioh The Muslim conversion movement 

of. Suddhi. 

Tabut.— C offin. 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-division of a district. 

Tahsudar. — The officer in charge of a 
tahsil ; syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay. 

Taiyar.— B eady, prepared, finished. 

Taj.— C rown, cap, crest. 


Takht. — T hrone. 

Takia.— P illow. 

Takli. — Small distaff for spinning yam 
revived by Gandhlji. 

Takrar. — ^Altercation, dispute. 

Tal. — Lake. Musical time. 

Tala. — L ock. 

Talak. — ^Muslim term for divorce. Utter- 
ance of this term thrice by the husband in 
presence of the wife dissolves the marriage. 

Talao, Talab.— Pond, reservoir. 

Tali. — Clapping of hands. 

Talim. — Teaching, instruction. 

Taliqa. — Inventory, catalogue. 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar. 
A revenue sub-division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore ; syn. tahsil. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. An official 
in the Hyderabad State, corresponding to the 
Magistrate and Collector (First Talukdar) or 
Deputy Magistrates and Collectors (Second and 
Third Talukdars). 

Tamaku, Tambaku Tobacco. 

Tamasha. — Entertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 

Tambu.— T ent. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name 
for a light trap or cart. 

Tanga, Tonga. — A one or two-horscd, two- 
wheeled, vehicle with a covered top ; syn. 
Shighram. 

Tanjim, Jyotish.— A strology. 

Tanzim, — Literally “ organization.” A move- 
ment among the Muslims which aims at securing a 
closer approach to unity of Muslims. Sangathan. 

Tappal.— The Post. 

Tar. — Wire, telegram ; thread. 

Tara, Sitara. — S tar. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract ; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot of 
the Himalayas. 

Tari, Toddy.— The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, after fermen- 
tation. Also made from rice. 

Tarip.— P raise. 

Tarikh. — Date, era, annals. 

Tasar, tussore. — Cloth made from silk. 

Tauba. — Exclamation of penitence, promising 
to sin no more. 

Taza. — F resh, new, green. 

Tazia. — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut ; Marathi, dola. 

Taziat-Nama.— L etter of condolence. 

Thuggee. — B obbery after strangulation of 
the victim. 

Thakur.— A title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans or a petty chief. 
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Thala.~A large flat dish. 

Thali. — S alver, platter, flat dish. 

Thana. — P olice-station, hence, its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Thikana.— A ddress. 

Tibb.— M edicine. 

Tika. — Ceremonial anointing on the forehead. 

Tika Saheb. — Heir-apparent. 

Til.— -A n oilseed, Sesamum Indicum. 

Tilak. — A streak on the fore-head or 
elsewhere on the upper ^part of the body ; sect 
(at some places caste) mark on the forehead 
among Hindus. 

Tindal, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
oiRcer of a ship. 

Titar.— P atridge. 

Tola. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy), 179.666 exactly. 

Tonga. — A two wheeled vehicle drawn by a 
pony. 

Tote. — The word used by South Indian 
planters to describe their estates. It is 
derived from the Kanarcse ihoia and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 

TUFAN. — Storm, hurricane. 

TUM.— Thou. 

Ulema, (Plural of Alim). — Muslim learned 
men. 

Upau. — Above. 

Urdu. — An army, a camp, a market. Lit. 
Camp or market language, a mixture of Persian 
and Hindi. Alphabets Perso-Arabic. Grew 
up d uring ^Iu8Um rule. Most of the words of the 
Glossary are Urdu. 

Ustau. — Master, teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

Uth.amna. — Among Hindus, visit to console, 
paid on second or third day after the death 
of a person. Among Parsis a religious ceremony 
held on the third day after death. 

Uthana.— T o raise, lift. 

Uttar. — The north. 

Vaid or Baidv'A. — Practitioner of Hindu 
system of medicine ; also a caste. 

Vakil. — A class of legal practitioners, entitled 
to practice in High Courts. 

Veda. — R evealed sacred books of Hindus. 

Vedanta. — System of Hindu philosophy. 
It professes that only Brahma (God) exists 
and all else is Maya or cosmic illusion. 

Vihara.— A Buddhist monastery. 

Vishnu. — God of protection. 


Wala, Walla. — ^A suffix, indicating owner, 
dealer, agent, keeper. 

AVapas.— -Returning, behind, afterward. 

W'AQF. — A Muslim religious or charitable 
endowment. 

Waqt. — Time, opportunity. 

Waris. — H eir. 

Watan. — Native country. Country. In 
Bombay Presidency used mostly of the land or 
cash allowance enjoyed by the person who 
performs some service useful to Government 
or to the village community. 

Wazir. — Chief minister. 

WUiAYAT. — England, Europe. 

Yad. — ^M emory. 

Yama. — H indu god of death. 

Yoga. — (l) A system of Hindu philosophy 
leading to Yoga or union with God. (2) Prac- 
tice of control of breath, senses, sensations, 
etc., said to give supernatural powers of body 
and mind. Ultimate aim is Mukti. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who practises Yoga. 

Yunani, Unani.— Lit. Greek; the system 
of medicine practised by Muslims. 

Zabardast. — Lit. " Upper hand,” hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Zabard ASTI.— Oppression. 

Zada.— B om. Nawab-Zada. — Son of a 

Nawab. 

Za.\iin. (short a). — Earth, ground, soil. 

Zamin.— (J onga). Security. 

Zamindar.— A landliolder. 

Zamjndari, — An estate ; the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on 
an individual for a Mahal as opposed to Ryotari 
or fanner’s tenure system. 

Zanana. — ^Female, feminine. Hence women’s 
apartment, harem. 

Zari. — Gold thread, anything woven with 
gold thread. 

Zarur. — Urgent, necessary, 

ZiKE. — Remembrance, mention; commemor- 
ative prayer said at the tomb of the prophet 
or a Muslim saint. 

ZiLA.— A District. 

ZiNDABAD.— Long live. 

ZiRAAT. — Agriculture, husbandry, sown field. 

Zor. — Strength, force. 

ZuLM, ZULUM, Zalum.— T yranny, oppression. 
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Keztto the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist's atten- 
tion In India Is drawn by their dress and ar- 
senal decoration. In Its sim i^est form a Hlndn's 
dress consists of a piece of doth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much If the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before ana 
behind and were totally Innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist's 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen In the streets In the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the Jewels on his 
person. Is nude in his pictures and Images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the and) are left loose In front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dr^ for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Homan toga. Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes pokered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the dty of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, In Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the ** parrot's 
beak ** of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different placee, so that a trained eve 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer Is a Hindu, Mahomedan or parsl, and 
whether he halls from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations.— Fashions often vary 
with climatt and occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in bis pocket; yet. as 
be must work lor long hours in water, he does 
not cover his legs, but suspends only a oolonred 
kerchief from his waist in front. The Patban 


of the cold north-west wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress beottlng his stature 
and covers his ears with Its folds as If to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes] 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsls. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own heart- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandalSs slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover thefe feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women's Costumes.— The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and ono 
and brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussaiman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are notha 
and their dress and ^rsons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussaiman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and In Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is dally oiled, combed, 
parted In the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in Imitattou of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most oases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the tempioi, and near the nook, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped In the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and tisewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more omamenta than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Omamenta bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, flugeis, the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some • 
even later— and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Bach oonununity affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation Is not nnoommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
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tht lotus, the rose, and tiis cbempaks, are among 
the most popolsr object of lepresenutlon in 
gold or tilTer. 

Caite Narks.— Oasts marks oonstituie a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
sspedaUy of the higher castes. Tbe simplest 
nuurk is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and Is omitted to 
monming and on fast-days. It may be red. 
M yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
L a t s hml Is the goddess of prosperity. It is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has tbe shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without It, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Sblva adopt horisontal lines, made with 
•sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the comers of the 
ayes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yef- 
Jowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially In the hot season. Beads of 
Tnlsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
stotoearpuB ganittu*, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 


respectively. The Llngayats, a Shalva sect 
suspend from thdr necks a metalUo casket 
containing the Unga or phallus of their god. 
Balragis, ascetics, besides wearing Eudralnha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cownee may also be seen round their necks. 
Husllm dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horisontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
nor may they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn In the chimion. 
BLindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. Tbe choice of tbe 
same colour for difierent purposes cannot 
always be explained In tbe same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye Is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of tbe animal 
slaughtered for the purpoee in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. Tbe Muslim dervish affects gi-een. 
the Slkli Akaii Is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts/orange for bis robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 


Indian 

The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a lelailonship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as tbe case may be. This practice survives 
among tbe higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bbal Shankar, 
Tataoharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that In early society the belief in the ! 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem. diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few uames from the epics, Pandu means 
wmlta, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black : 
l^ma terrible : Naknla a mongoose : Stiunaka 
a dog : Shnka a parrot : Shringa a bom. Among 
tbe names prevalent at tbe present day Hira 
it a diamond : Ratna or Ratan a Jewel : Sonu 
ot Obinna gold : Velll or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
me often called after the days of the week on 
they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
osmed. When they begin to assume the 
nmnes of the Hindu deities, they prsctically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
^IB doubtful whether tbe Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce >he name 
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of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings tbe reason seems to be that they were 
orij^nally human. 

High-caste practices.— Tbe high caste 
Hindu, on tbe other hand, believes that the more 
otten the name of a dei^ is on hks lips, the 
more merit be earns. Iherefore be delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he mav have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader : Oovinda is tbe cowherd Krishna : 
Kesha va has fine hair : Kama is a delighter : 
Lakshmana is lucky: Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Qanesha is tbe Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara 
Is the luminary that makes the day: Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
farrow : Savitri a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Radba prosperity: Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments : Bnama of the giowing heart. 
Bhiva and Vlshnn has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as It Is large. 

Family names. — vrhen a person rites in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
faulty or caste name. It was once the rule, 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Data to a Bhndra’s. 
This rule Is fairly well observed (n the ease of 
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the first two titles, bat the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, althoogh Kalldas, the famous 
poet, was a Shndra, BAmadas, the famous 
gora of Shivajl, was a Brahmin. The Valsh- 
navas liave made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Alyangar to their names. Shastrl, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, TJpadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal Into 
Mukerjl, are among the titles Indicative of the 
Brahmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the saoced bools. Among warlike classes, 
Uke the Bajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
Qion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindli Mai, as In Qidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Baja 
changed Into Raya, Rao and Ral was a poli- 
tical title, and Is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali f amllv names, like Rose and Chose, 
Dutt and Mltra, aen and Cuba, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Valshya title, in Southern India. Mudallyar 
and Nayi]tiD, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political Importance 
under native rulers. Xayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Band, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or JamshedjI, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Tetugu Gam. the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes tike Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sobhl, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also houorifle. 


Professional names.— Family names some- 
times denote a profession : In some cases they 
might have been confmed by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Eulkami, Deshpande, Chltnavis, Mahal- 
navis are tbe names of offices held In former 
times. One family name may mean a fiour 
seller, another a oane-seiler, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To Insert tibe father's name 
between one's personal and the family name Is 
a common practice In Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ' kar ’ or * wallah ' is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Ghiplimkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavua^, 
Malabarla and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Ohlplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
father's name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Ghlplun, is Chip- 
tunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalmau names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Bakah, Din, Gbulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Eazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and. 
others, as well as honorific additions like Ehan 
have meanings which throw light 00 Muslim 
customs and lustitutlons. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
indicate a profession or a place, as in the cases! 
of Hindus in Western India. Batll wallah, 
Readymoney. Coutractor, Saklatwallah, Aden- 
wallab and others like them are tell-tale namesL 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to Industry 
as was the case In Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

H/storical.— The degree of profloiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B.G. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
In literature; and by ttie indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the worbs of the 
bistorio period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B.C. 250 do not exist. Ilhe chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows: — 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddbist ...B.0.250— EUora. A1anto,Ean, 
AJ).760. SanohL 

Jalua .. ..A.D.1000— Ellora. Mount Abu, 

1300. PaUtana. 

Brabminical .A.D.fOOto Ellora, El^hanta, 
tile preeent Orissa, Kiuvanes- 

day, wai , Dharwar. 


Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Chalukyan ..A.D.IOOO — Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravldlau ..A.D.1350— • EUora, Tanjore, Ma* 
1760. dura, Tinnevelly. 

Pathan ..A.D.1200 — Delhi, Mandn, Jaun- 
1550. pore. 

Indo- Saracenic A.D.1520 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rook-cut temples and monasterleB found 
in Western India and in the Tttpet or sacred 
monnds. The Interior deoorationiL and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the raUs and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden stme- 
tures of an earlier period. The obaraoteristio 
features of these temples are hotse-thoe open* 
Ings in the facades to admit light, and ooUo- 
nades of piUan with richly ornamented caps in 
tbe interior halls. Joins Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the DUwara 
temples' at Mount Abu. Tbe groood plan 
eonsistB qf a shrine for tbe god or saint a 
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poioh* and an arcaded courtyard with iil<diei 
for images. The charaoteristto of the style 
is grace and tightness, with decoiatlTe carvhig 
covering the whole interior, ezeooted with 
great ^boiation and detail. Oonsimctiona} 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied In marble. 

Brahminical, Ohalukyan and Dravldian 
styles ditfer little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved p 3 rramidal 
roof to the shrines, wMch in the sou&ern or 
Dravldian style are crowned by a horisontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and tigures In high relief. The Chalukyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neighbours, taklnu features from each without 
losing Its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, Is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Idahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Mlnar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandn. Indo-Saraoenic 
Architecture reached the climax of Its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors, 
Akbar, Jehanglr and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shah! 
dynasty at Bijapnr at a suighUy later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
oritlcs than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by tbe Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaoes and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra, Pattehpore-SIkri and Bljapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindn 
jMjuoes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
uid on tbe banks of rivers. The most notable 
ooBStructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture-^The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in iMlated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two relleft and certain ^gantio figures may 
hi quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arte were employed 
as the deo(Ktative adjuncts of arehltectnre. 
Ko eivil statuary, such as is now understood 
bf the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronxe, have come down to us from the raiu 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 


Egypt, Greece and Borne. Souluture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to whl^ it became bound. Tbe 
lavish use of sonlpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere In the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of EUora, Ajanta 
and Elephanta. The great Trimnrthi in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpleoes of art. 

Painting.— Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as lu 
ancient Greece decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and In Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. They exhibit all the 
finer characterlstio of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deooan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally rediscovered by officers of the 
Madras army in 1929. They are painted in a 
species of tempora ; and when first brought to 
light were well preserved, but they have greatly 
deteriorated owing to the well meant, but 
misguided action of copyists, and the neglect of 
the authorities. The Nizam’s Government have 
in recent years done a great deal towards the 
preservation and study of these mural paintings. 
The second period of Indian painting owed its 
origin to the introduction of Persian methods of 
painting by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and tbe 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
eare of his snooessors, Jehanglr and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large soale, the pictures 
of tbe l^hul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellnm, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens to 
India are of a religions character: this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the ealigraphlst. As Its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait patoteis arose 
notable for restrained but extremely aoonrate 
drawing, keen insight Into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish to the painting of detail. 
The anfsts of a Hindu off-shoot of this 
movement, known as the Bajput school, were 
lees interested in portraiture than in depleting 
poetical and imaginative subjects. The 
pictures of both branches of the Mo^ul school, 
although highly decorative to character, were 
not intended for exhibition upon the walls 
of rooms, according to Western praetioe, and 
when hot used as UluBtratlons or decorations 
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to maouscript booka. were preserved in 
portloUos. 

Modern Painting.— As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment In India) so the reign of his snooessor 
Antangseb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of enconragement by this Emperor ; to 
bis long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul noting becoming 
stereotyped In Its practice. Foreign designen. 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar. Jehanglr and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The Indigenous artists 
left to themselves In the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motlft for artistic trMtment. 
At the time when the British Bast India 
Company oeased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1767, very little vitality survived In 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the *• Company *’ was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
Increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and Its derivative style 
of aiohitecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings In Calcutta, Bombay and 
Mashas because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or S 3 rmpathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were Imported 
from Europe ; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the Interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European rainteis 
who visited India or by artists in Europe. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Arohse- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1869. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England in the 19th Century 
were imitated in India; and were attached to the 
educational system, which had been pre- 
viously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Ait in 
regard to industrial art is referred to else- 
where ; and as several of them have confined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 
branch of the subject it is sufficient to 
men^n only the work of a few of the Indian 
Art Schools in the present article. The Oalcntta 


school, except for occasional expert mente in the 
application of the graphic arts to lithography, 
enmving and stained glass, has become 
chiefly a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts. It is 
In the principles underlying the Instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost dlametiieally opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an Indigenous school of Indira 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within Its walls every vestige of European 
art: and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
160 years, rad needed but to be released from 
tills incubus to regain its pristine vigour. 

Bombay School of Art.— The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, rad Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havell. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, rad science permeating the 
professional commercial, Industria], and political 
life of thf country, It is not possible for modern 
artists in India to work on purely archaic 
models: and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medieeval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to poss^ the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Burns, 
administration were tiie founding of the Archi- 
tectural Stffiool, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
was abolished in 1928. Mr. Burns retired In 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by Mr. W. B. 
Gladstone Solomon, k.i.h.,ii.b.o., who retired in 
1937. He was succeeded by the present Direc- 
tor, Mr. 0. B. (Storrard, A.B.o.a., b.b.a., b.o.z. 

Mr. Solomon entirely reorganised the courses 
of study. He also, as Chairman of the Govern- 
ment Art Examinations, revised and recon- 
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stnicted the code which govern! these teate in 
eo>operatlon with the 3^rd of Examiners. 
The result is an efficient system of tests of 
efficiency in Painting, Sculpture and Arohitec- 
tiire ; and the latest development In the 
curriculum has been the introduction in 1035 
of a section devoted to the study of Commercial 
Art. The popularity of the improved curri- 
culum is shown by the great influx of students 
to the School of Art. These now number 
some six hundred including at least sixty-five 
ladles. It is noteworthy that whereas no 
candidates had entered for the Government 
Diploma of Sculpture prior to 1920 in 
the year 1037 no fewer than 64 competed 
in this very advanced test of capacity. 
The life Classes which were organised at 
the end of 1019 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
aide with these realistic aids to study, and ar, 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay 
School of Art on a basis of scholarships 
under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialises 
to Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
celling and panels of a specially constructed 
ludlan Boom which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1024, and found a purchaser In England. 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
ipatronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1027 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at Kew Delhi. Tlie result of the 
Competition was notified in October 1923, 
when five artists of Bombay, and the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
mlssloaed to paint Mural Decorations In the 


new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay School 
undertook the decoration of Committee Boom 
**A’* (in the North Block) and ^e paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
finished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of September 
1920. These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, symbolising the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 
of the Fine and Applied Arts. In April 1029, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department independent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 1030 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London. The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press. Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
nised the exhibition and selected several of the 
paintings displayed. 

Exhibition in London.— The India Society of 
Londoi) organised an Exhibition of Modem 
Indian Art in London, which was opened by 
H.H. the Duchess of York at the New Burlington 
Galleries on December 10, 1934. The most 

Instructive feature of this Exliibition was that 
the representation of India was secured by means 
of Il^ional Committees which collected pictures 
and sculptures from their own districts. Thus 
the respective sections of the Exhibition devoted 
to Bombay and Bengal were compared, and the 
work from Western India received a most 
favourable welcome from most of the 
prominent art critics and journals In 
England. The Regional Committee of Bombay 
had selected a varied and fairly representative 
collection of paintings, sculpture, and architec- 
tural drawings. At the request of this (Committee, 
the Government of Bombay deputed Mr. Glad- 
stone Solomon to supervise, arrange, and cata- 
logue the Bombay exhibits in London. The whole 
enterprise was a successful demonstration of the 
aims and ideals of the Bombay School of Paint- 
ing, and since this Exhibition the long-standing 
controversy as to the Bombay methods of art 
training has collapsed though it Is hardly to 
he expected that It will not occasionally reassert 
Itself In sporadic outbursts hereafter. 


Indian Architecture. 


OChe architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of Its own, and Its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient filvlllBatlon, a natural bent on the part 
of the i^ple towards religious (en'our of the 
contem^atlve rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
In the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
It what it was, while a stirring history gave It 
both variety and glamour. Indian architeo- 
tore Is a subject which at the best lau been 
atndled only imperfectly, and a really com- 
nrehensive treatiiM on It has yet to be written. 
The subject Is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written In 
the form of one work at any rnte. The spirit of 
lodian art is foreign to the European and few 


can entirely understand It, while art criticism and 
analysis is a branch ot study that the Indian 
has not as yet developed to its full extent. 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
basb^n Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergnssoo attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and It is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth oX 
insight in thlg particular direction. Fergus- 
BOD*R olasslficatlon by races and religions is, 
however, the one that bos been generally ac- 
cepted Utherto. He asserts that there Is no 
stone architecture In India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
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Ian Ota, and that ** India owes tbe intiodnc- 
tloo of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
rellgbn, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.G. 
27* to 2S6.** 

Bnddtaist Work. 

Fergusson’i first architectural period is 
when the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sancbt with its famous Northern gateway 
Is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be (ouna 
In the Chaltya halls or rock-cut caves of Karll, 
Alanta, Nasik, EUora and Eanherl. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This Is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed In the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to tbe Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particulaily in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression. 
From this It has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed ont later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style tbe 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dllwars 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 

Tower of Victory ** at Cbittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian iityle is tbe generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and tbe South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at EUora, 
where the remarkable ** Kylas’* is an instance 
of a temple out out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to Its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertedring of vast and; to onr 
modem ideas, unprofitable Industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, <kc., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
tbe best known examples of the style. 

Amongst a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following may be mentioned as particularly 
worthy of study : — ^Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaneswar In Orissa, at Ebajuraho. Bln- 
drabun, Udaipur, Benares, Gwalior, Ac. The 
palace of the Hindu Baja Man Singh at 
Gwalior *a among the most beantitul architec- 
tural examples Id India. So also are the 
palaces of Amber, Datiya. Urcba, Dig and 
Udalpor. 

Indo-Saracenic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generaUy 
caUed the ** Indo-Saracenlc " which deve- 
loped after the Mabomedan conquest. Under 
tbe new Influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a treeb lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modlfl- 


oations. Tbe dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
tsvourite constructional form of tbe Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion — tbe 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacioni 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabn on the nse of sculptured represen- 
tations of animate objects In tbe adornment 
of tbe bnlldinaa. and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great tngennlty 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and tl^ sesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to tbe 
same degree. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style— 
the former for the renowned luj Mahal, for 
Akbar's deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjld and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjld, the Fon, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &e», 
and the unique Qutb Mlnar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that diflereutiated the varieties 
of the style there found from tbe variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that to ti e other. Ihcse are Ahmedabad In 
Gujarat and Bljapur on tbe Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

At .Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
and Champanir there seems to be less of u depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its locical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary oeauty of Its stone *‘jall** — 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjld. 

Bijapur. 

Tbe characteristics of the Bljapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mabomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here tbe dome is developed to a remarkable 
denee, Indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known ** Gol Gumbaz **— is cited as show- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
In the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting tbe Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shows a bold masonllne 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that Is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though Id richneM and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North 
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The modem arohiteotural work of India 
divide! Itself sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigeuoiiB Indian “ Master* 
builder** to be found chiefly In the Indian 
States, particularly those In Baiputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their Influence, chiefly. In the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considerhig it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the msfier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, It must be 
conceded that it can show many notable build- 
fogs. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Gurzon's Viceroyalty. 

To the work of the indigenous ** master- 
builder** public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some Insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival— almost the only one left in the world — 
of ** living art,** but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Gtovemment 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required Impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the ** indigenous Indian** school 
of archseologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their own reading of 


the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the moreoflicial view both 
as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
** death ** of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
*• another futile revival** I The Britishin India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Bomans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were want to 
replace indigenous art with that of Borne, so 
should We set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British arohltecte, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned. The building of JNew 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a deflnite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posterity. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. 

The controversy of East and West, however 
Vital to the interests of the country's archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dJs- 
ouBsed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that ft affords an added Interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought In the modem build- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
** master builders *' work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. I'be town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 


Industrial Arts. 

The ancient industrial arts of India formed Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
two distinct groups. The first included those one. and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
alUed to, and dependent upon, arohlteoture ; the application, that only a cursory survey can be 
seoondoomprises those applied to articles devoted attempted within the limits of a short review, 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and Although the design and treatment differ in 
trappings, domestic acoessories : and to personal the two groups, the materials used were c^n 
adornment. the same. These materlalB cover a very wide 

The articles of the first group were Intended range but space only pennite of reference to 
fmr some fixed and definite position, and the work applied to the four materials upon which 
style of tiielr design and ^e character of their the Inotan craftsman’s skill has been most 
wSkrunshlp wem dictated 1b?^t of extensively displayed. These ire stone, wood, 
building wlm which they were Incorporated, metal and textiles. 

Those of the second group were movable, and Before dealing separately with each of these 
the range of their design was leas constricted materials a few wow m>m the principal Indian 
and their workmansup was more varied, styles are necessary, ^e two dbtlnotlve styles 
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are Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, datdng as it does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is baaed upon religion and the require* 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this la shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Mahome- 
dana, nearly all natural forma are relected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is theiiefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of thorn, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited^. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, Imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
Ing in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. 

Stone Work.<~-GaTved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges, 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahmlnical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Homan and 
Medieeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 

ki India ^^m to spring ?nto exlst^ce fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers' art to another material. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing *, while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effest was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
u]ion the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of Inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 


are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in tpwns and cities throughout the countiy, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Naslk, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesqueness and beauty the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood Is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten* 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most dlstinotive and typically 
Indian development q| decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work- — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of tebhnioal and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautifu) 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exuts for the decoration of Its surface. It is 
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equally true that the highest test of craftsmsD- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault Is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and Industrious, but Judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of Indies Is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
omameiitation of the articles that they pi^uc- 
ed owed Its application as much to the necessity 
of biding defective oonstructioi as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. 

Textiles.-->-The textile industry la the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal nt least 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers In cotton and 
wool, or excelled them In the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technicai skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 


of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lauoasliire. But 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
on inaohioe-made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India dees not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe iu the middle ages has been 
produced in India. The nearest approach to 
these is in carpets and mgs. This art was in- 
troduced from Persia ; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their instnictoTs either in colour or desigus. 


Archmology. 


Although India Is one of the most ancient 
lands in the world and the cradle of an ancient 
civilization, it has long remained In the back 
ground owing to the absence of written histories 
going hack to the earliest period as in the case 
of other ancient lands such as Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Just over a hundrea years 
ago the foundation of Indian Archeeology 
was laid by Prinsep, who first deciphered the 
ancient Brahmi script and thus opened the way 
to the knowledge of the edicts of the Emperor 
Asoka and other ancient documents, wiilch 
till then were a sealed book to the natives of 
the soil. Since then a large number of scholars 
both Indian and European tiave helped in 
building up the edifice of Indian Archaeology 
which though fairly comprehensive is still 
incomplete in several respects. 

The story of Indian Arctueology commences 
with the beginnings of human existence in the 
vast sub-continent. The rough and chipped 
stone implements discovered in various parts 
of the country, particularly in the eastern! 
districts of the Madras Presidency, and the 
valleys of the Narmada and the Godavari 
have yielded hundreds of implements which 
fidbow the first attempts made by man to work 
tools with which to master his surroundings. 
Two of these paleolithic implements were found 
in association with the bones of extinct animals, 
one from Bhutra in Narslngpnr district, O.P. 
on the banks of the Narmada and the other 
from Mungi on the upper Godavari. The age 
of file paleoliths determined mostly by geological 
considerations may be anywhere from 50,000 
to 200,000 years, and the great interval of 
time between the beginning of the neolithic 
and the palecdlthic periods is shown by nearly 


a hundred feet of alluvial deposits in tlic valley 
of the Sabarmati river, A recent attempt 
made by a scientific expedition under Dr. de 
Terra of the Yale University has established 
some kind of sequence between the stone 
cultures of the foot-hills of the Punjab and 
brought them in relatiot) with the different 
ice ages of Kashmir, Neolithic man, who 
used a large variety of polished stone implements, 
was more widely distributed througliout the 
country, particularly in the Peninsula and the 
Vindhyan regions. To this period must also 
be dated some of the earliest megalithic tombs 
which occur in a great variety of forms in the 
central and southern parts of the Peninsula, 
although a vast majority belong to the iron 
age and some even persist to our age. The 
knowledge of metals supervened at a later 
stage blit its development has been different 
in northern and southern India. Thus in 
northern India the copper Implements of the 
Gangetic valley and the copper and bronze 
antiquities of the Indus culture exclude any 
knowledge of iron. In the south, however, 
the neolithic settlements of the Bellary district 
seem to have been immediately followed by 
the knowledge of the smelting of iron, as evi- 
denced by the large scale furnaces which stand 
in ^e shape of cinder mounds. It is clear, 
however, that while copper and bronze was 
known in the north in the fourth millennium 
B.C. the south may have been content with the 
use of stone implements right up to the first 
millennium B.C. until stone was supplanted 
by iron. It is remarkable that in some of 
the localities in south Hyderabad and Mysore, 
stone implements and painted pottery, as also 
rock shelters are followed by antiquities of the 
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reguliar historic period. This gives the hope 
that a sequence can be established and links 
forged between the history and prehistory of 
south India. 

The most interesting and well developed 
phase of the prehistoric civilization of India is, 
nowever, tliat represented by the recent exca- 
vations at Harappa in the Punjab and Jilohen- 
jo-daro in Sind. These have completely revolu- 
tionized ideas on this subject and proved that 
as far back as the 3rd or 4th millennium 
B. C. and probably much earlier stUl, India 
was in possession of a highly developed civiliza- 
tion with large and populous cities, well built 
houses, temples and public buildings of brick 
and many other amenities enjoyed at that 

K ‘ d by the peoples of Mesopatamia and Egypt. 

at Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa there are 
the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super-imposed 
one upon the ruins of another. 

The structures that have so far been exposed 
at JMohen-jo-daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are 
the best in style ; those of the first the poorest. 
Most of the structures are dweliing houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls. Another 
massive and extensive building found at Harappa 
appears to have been a public granary. All 
were built of well burnt brick and most of them 
were of two or more storeys with staircases 
giving access to the upper rooms. In and 
around the ruins have been found many minor 
antiquities including gold and silver jewellery, 
some remarkable statuary in stone and coi)i)er, 
engraved seals of stone and ivory and paste, 
some of them exquisite specimens of glyptic art, 
copper implements and vessels, terracotta 
figurines and toys, shell ornaments and potteries 
both painted and plain all denotii^ a well- 
de/eloped artistic sense. 

These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B.C. of a highly developed city life ; 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least eciual to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa 
resemble the common variety grown in the 
Punjab today. Besides bread, their food 
appears to have included beef, mutton, and 

g }rk, the flesh of tortoises, turtles and gharial, 
esh flsh from the Indus and dried flsh from 
the sea coast. Among their domesticated 
animals were the humped Indian hull, the 
buffalo, a short horned bull, the sheep, pig, 
dog and elephant. Besides gold and silver 
they used copper, tin, bronze and lead; they 
were familiar with the arts of spinning and 
weaving and with cultivation of cotton and 
had attained a high degree of proficiency in 
the Jeweller's and potter’s arts. 

That they possessed a well developed system 
of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 


animal devices and pictographlc logeuds in an 
unknown script. The method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohen*jo-daro is uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial liave been met 
with, namely, complete burials or fractional 
along, with funerary pottery, and “pot burials.” 
Only 27 of the latter were found to contain 
BkuUs and human bones and are seemingly 
post exposure fractional burials. 

Sir Aurel Stein’s survey of l^luchistan and 
very recently of Bahawalpur State has added 
to our knowledge, a number of ancient sites 
of the prehistoric epoch. Among the 20 or 
more sites in Sind, discovered mostly by the 
efforts of the late Mr. Majumdar, at least three 
are now recognised as representing distinct 
phases, some earlier and some later, than the 
main culture of Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro. 

The Indus Valley culture has now been 
traced In the North-east as far as Rupar in the 
Ambala District, relatively close to the water- 
shed of the Sutlej and Jumna and it is there- 
fore hlglily improbable that this civilization 
was confined to the Indus Valley and tiiero can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt that future 
researches will trace it or its successors into the 
Valley of the Ganges. On the south-east, this 
prehistoric culture has been traced upto Llmbdi 
State in Kathiawar. Of the long period of more 
than 2,000 years that separate the pre-historic 
monuments referred to above from the historic 
period of India, little or nothing is yet known, 
but there is every hope tliat tiiis gap in our 
knowledge may be filled in by further excava- 
tions which the Archjelogicul Department 
propose to conduct in the western U.P. From 
the time of the Mauryas, i.e., 4th century B.C., 
the history of architecture and the formative 
arts of India is clear and can be traced witii 
relative precision. The financial stringency 
caused by the world depression and war cannot 
allow the programme of excavation to be as 
wide-spread as might be wished. 

Maaryan Monuments. — Tiie earliest monu- 
ments of the historical period that have come 
down to uS relate to the Mauryun pcrio<l from 
which time onwards the main currents of Indian 
Archseology are pretty clear, thanks to the 
systematic researcli of the last halt a century 
and in particular the field work of the last three 
decades and half. The Mauryan monuments 
indudo certain caves in the Barabar hills, 
remains of a pillared hall near Patna (ancient 
Patliputra), remains of the wooden palisade 
near Patna, a number of stupas at different 
places, huUt of large sized bricks traditionally 
attributed to Asoka, and a wealth of minor 
antiquities such as sculptures, terracottas, beads, 
etc., recovered in ttie excavations at Patna, 
Taxila (Birmound), and Sarnath and in course 
of the sewage operations at Patna. The best 
example of Mauryan sculpture is the exquisite 
lion capital at Sarnath which represents the 
art of the Imperial court of Asoka which though 
Indian in tradition, was enlivened by fresh 
contact with the Perso-Greek world. Other 
sculptures of the period Include a well modelled 
female and two male statues from Patna now 
in the Calcutta Museum, and other statues from 
Besnagar (Central India, Farkham near Madras). 
These characterised by a feeling of volume 
and mass exhibit rather primitive conception 
of modelling, characteristic of Indian popular 
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art. The rock and pillar edicts of Asoka (Circa 
250 B.G.), deserve 8i>ecial mention. His major 
rook edicts are engraved in seven places, ranging 
from Shahbazgarki in the Peshawar District to 
Jonnagiri in ^e Kamul District in the south. 
Amongst the thirteen pillars of Asoka 
(be^des the Elephant capital of a 14th 
at Sankisa and a fragment of a 16th at Benares) 
ten bear his inscriptions. Of these the Lauriya- 
Nandangarh column in the Champaran District, 
Tirhut, is practically uninjured. The capital 
of each column, like the shaft, was monolitliic, 
and comprised three members, inr., a Perse- 
politan bell, abacus, and crowning sculpture 
In the round. Special mention must be made 
here of the stupa at Piprahwa opened by Peppe in 
1898, which yielded a large stone box containing 
an inscribed steatite or soap-stone reliquary 
with a number of relics and beautiful precious 
stones now preserved at the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The inscription written in characters 
of the 4th-3rd century B.C., speaks of the 
relics being of the Buddlia himself and enshrined 
by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. 

Suiqra Art. — The Mauryas were followed In 
the second century B.C. by the Sungas In the 
east, while in north-west India Greeco-Bactrian 
rulers were extending their sway. The Buddliist 
stupa at Bharhut (Nagaud State, Central India) 
is the most typical aud remarkable monument of 
this period illustrating the simple but expressive 
character of the art. The fragments of the 
railing around the Bharhut stupa, now kept in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, show how the 
artiste liave succeeded in depicting the stories of 
Buddha’s life and his former existence both in 
human and animal forms, such as the monkey, 
deer or elephant. Besides dedicatory inscrip- 
tions the labels inscribed on the Bharhut panels 
are of unique importance. Antiquities of this 
eriod particularly terracottas figurines have 
een found in the excavations of city sites all 
over North India, notably Kosam and Bhita 
near Allahabad and Patna. 

Sanchi Mmiuments. — The best preserved in 
the series of early Buddhist monuments in India 
are the magnificent Buddhist remains at Sanchi 
in Bhopal State. Here the main stupa of which 
the core probably belongs to the time of Asoka, 
was later faced with stone and surroxmdcd by a 
stone railing with four great gateways, one at 
^ch cardinal point, sometime about the first 
century B.C. The four gateways and another 
in front of stupa III are elaborately decorated 
inside and out with figure sculptures and bas- 
reliefs also referring to Buddha’s life or the 
jataka legends, in a more developed style than 
Bharhut. Besides the stupas, a number of 
other buildings, temples, apsidal halls and mo- 
nasteries of difierent periods form a splendid 
$^laxy, illustrating the principal phases of the 
religion of the Buddha, from its early days to its 
deoTine. 

TaxUa . — The extensive remains of the ancient 
city of Taxila, near Kawalpindl, are among the 
most important in the country, constituting 
three different cities that flourished in successive 
epochs and a number of monastic establishments 
ooatred around stupas, situated in the suburbs 
or perched on the tops of hillocks in the vicinity. 
Eorover a quarter of century. Sir John Marshall’s 
labours here have served to elucidate the splendid 
history and culture of this centre, the meeting- 


place of the three great civilizations of India, 
Greece and Persia. The most prosperous city 
was the Indo-Scythian city, now known as 
Sirkap, dating from a century on either side of 
the Christian era with regularly planned streets 
and houses, the antiquities from which, including 
exquisite Jewellery, coins all kinds of household 
objects and imttery, etc., form the bulk of the 
exhibits of the fine Museum on the spot. 

Thd Grssco Buddhist School of Ghandara. — 

Sometime in the Ist century A.D. a new school 
arose In the north-west in what Is known as the 
Gandhara country (comprising the region from 
Taxila to Peshawar and beyond Including the 
Kabul valley) indicating a flood of new artistic 
ideas based on the Greeco-Roman models, brought 
in by the contact of the Greeco-Scythian and 
Parthian rulers. The enthusiastic following 
which the religion of Buddha then received in 
this region led to a phenomenal building activity 
in the shape of stupas and monasteries which 
were profusely decorated with sculptures, freezes 
and motifs revealing the influence of western art. 
One innovation introduced by the Gandhara 
school was the image of Buddha which the older 
indigenous school refrained from attempting, 
the person of Buddlia being invariably indicated 
by means of symbolical representations. The 
Museums at Lahore and Peshawar and to a less 
extent the Indian Museum bear witness to the 
prolific activity of the Gandhara sculptors at 
such centres as Takhti-Bahi, Sahrl-Bahlol, 
Loriyan Tangai, Jamalgarhi and Shahji-kl- 
Dheri, near Peshawar. The period of the 
Kushana Emperor, Kanishka (2nd century A.D.) 
was the climax of Gandhara art, and along with 
the extension of Kushana rule in the interior, 
the new forces made themselves felt in the 
Qangetic valley, particularly Mathura. 

Mathura. — Mathura one of the most import- 
ant religious and art centres in northern India, 
from ancient times was galvanised into activity 
from the second century A.D. onwards. Here 
the abundance of red sand-stone In the neigh- 
bourhood was availed of by the followers of aU 
the religions and some of the earliest Brahman- 
ical and Jain images were manufactured here, 
while the fusion of indigenous and western art 
was manifested in a peculiarly attractive and 
playful though sensuous art. From Mathura 
the Buddha image and some of the Hellenistic 
motifs travelled further to the east and south 
and even the distant Buddhist school of the 
lower Krishna valley as at Amravati, Nagar 
junikonda and other places such motifs as the 
garland bearer have been found. By the fourth 
century A.D. the Hellenistic element in Indian 
art was, however, completely absorbed when 
under the stimulus of the Gupta Empire Indian 
art reached its golden age. 

The Goqpte Age. — The rise of the Gupta 
dynasty in northern India early in the fouHh 
century was a signal for the high water mark 
of Indian achievement in literature art and 
sculpture. A thoughtful synthesis of the best 
impulses of Indian art and the foreign influences 
was brought about in this period of which ^e 
keynote was a broad Intellectualism and a balance 
between spiritual thought and material expres- 
sion. The best sculpture of this period has 
b^ found in Samath, Muttra, Deogarh and 
Garhwa In the United Provinces, while examples 
of terracotta and minor arts have been found In 
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all north Indian excavations. Samath, where 
Buddhism first saw the light of the day, was the 
most prosperous centre of Buddhism at this time 
and, significantly enough, is the centre of a 
Buddhist revival in India, the Mulagandhakuti 
vihara founded here by the Mahabodhi Society, 
having received from the Government of India 
three Buddhist relics recovered from excavations 
at Nagarjunikonda in Madras, Mirpurkhas in 
Sind and Taxila in the Punjab. In the field of 
rdiglon the Brahmanical faith was steadily in 
the ascendency while Buddhism still held its 
own, the intellectualism of the age finding ex- 
pression in a broad spirit of tolerance. Simpli- 
city of conception and restrained ornament is 
the keynote of the architecture of this period, 
examples of which are found at Sanchi, Bhumara, 
Deogarh and other places. A well known monu- 
ment of tlie Gupta period is the iron pillar stand- 
ing in the middle of the open court of the mosque 
near the Qutb Minar near Delhi, which has an 
inscription referring to king Chandra (identified 
with Chandragupta II) circa A.D. 379-413. It 
is wonderful to find that a bar of wrought iron 
of such dimension should have been made in 
India at this early period and still more surpris- 
ing that not a speck of rust appears anywhere 
on it Inspite of the weather action of 15 centuries. 
Other interesting examples of wrought iron are 
the beams from Konarak, 12th century, and the 
iron pillar at Dliar C.I., dating back to the time 
of the Paramara king Bhoja early 11th century. 

Caves. — Of the rock cut caves which are 
among the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanheri, Junnar, Nasik and Badami in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, EUora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Udaygiri and Bagh in Gwalior State, 
Barabar and Nagarjuni 16 miles north of Gaya, 
TJdayagirl and Khandagiri 20 miles from Cuttack 
hi Orissa and the Seven Pagodas near Madras. 
The caves belong to the three principal sects into 
which ancient India was divided, viz., the Bud- 
dhists, Hindus and Jainas. The earliest caves 
so far discovered are those of Barabar and Nagar- 
Juni which were excavated by Asoka and his 
grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivlkas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhaliputta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, Pital- 
khora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and No. 19 at 
Nasik. They have been assigned to 200 B.C. 
by Fergusson and Dr. Burgess, although Sir John 
Marshall ascribes a later date, about the middle 
of the first century B.C. The Buddhist caves 
are generally of two types — the chaityas or chapel 
caves and viharas or monasteries for the resi- 
dence of monks, particularly during the rainy 
season. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at tlie inner circular end, 
one of the most striki^ examples being the 
great ehaitya cave at Karli In Poona district. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basliicas. The second class consists of a hall sur- 
rounded by a number of cells. In the later 
ufliarcw there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
iHardly a ehaitya is found without one or more 
vHmas adjoining it. Of the Hindu caves, the 
Ddaygirl group near Bhilsa in Gwalior State is 
the earliest, (early 6th century). In Western 
India, the group at Badami is earliest in date, 


but that at Elephants near Boml>ay 
is perhaps the most frequented and best 
known. Here the sculptures, all Saiva in 
character include the famous Trimurti (properly 
Mahesamurti) which ranks among the world’s 
most forceful sculptures. The famous raihas and 
caves, popularly known as the Seven Pagodas at 
Mahabalipuram (6th century A.D.) in Chingleput 
District near Madras have some sphlted sculpture 
and complete models of structural temples out of 
living rock, mostly attributable to the Pallava 
Kings in the seventh century A.D. But by far 
the most renowned cave-temple of the Hindus is 
that known as Kailasa at Ellora. It is on the 
model of a complete structural temple but carved 
out of solid rock. It also is dedicated to Siva 
and was excavated by the Bashtrakuta king 
Krishna I (A.D. 768), who may still be seen in 
the paintings In the ceilings of the upper porch 
of the main shrine. Of the Jaina caves the 
earliest are at Khandagiri and lldayagiri ; those 
of the medieeval type, in Indra Sabha at Ellora 
and Sittanna vasal in Puddukkottai Stato, which 
contain paintings of the 7th century A.D. ; and 
those of the latest period, at Ankai in Nasik. 

Fresco Paintiiige. — The ceilings of many of 
these caves were once adorned with fresco paint- 
ings. The earliest cave paintings are those at 
Bamgarh in Sirgujja State in the Eastern States 
agency, but the most famous and the best pre- 
served are those at Ajanta, which were executed 
at various periods between 360-650 A.D. and 
have elicited high praise as works of art. Copies 
were first made by Major Gill, but most of them 
perished by fire at the Crystal Palace in 1866. 
The lost ones were again copied by John Griffiths 
of the Arts School, Bombay, half of whose work 
was similarly destroyed by a fire at South Ken- 
sington. They were last copied by I^ady Her- 
ringham during 1901-11. Her pictures, which 
are in full scale, are at present exhibited at the 
Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, and have been re- 
produced in a volume brouglit out by the India 
Society. Another group of caves where equally 
interesting though less well preserved paintings 
exist is found at Bagh in Gwalior State. Thew 
caves form the subject of a monograph issued by 
the India Society. Becently the subject of 
paintings has drawn much attention and fresh 
discoveries of fresco paintings, mostly fragmen- 
tary, have been reported from places in Southern 
India, such as Badami, Conjeevaram, Tanjore, 
Tirumalaipuram and Padmanabhapuram, which 
provide an almost continuous chain of examples 
illustrating the development of this art through 
the centuries from the Chalukya and Pallava 
times (6-7 Century A. D.) to the Vijayanagar 
Empire. 

Structural Templaa. — Of this class the 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Deogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
Sanchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
district of Cawnpore, and the temples at Tigowa, 
Nachna, Eran and Bhumara all of which belcmg 
to the Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in 
the Cientral Provinces. In the Bcmibay Province 
we have two more examples viz., Lad Khan and 
Durga temples at Ajhole in Bijapur, the latter of 
which cannot be later than the eighth century 
A.D. The only common characteristic is flat 
roofs withhat spires of any kind. In other resi- 
pects they are entirely different and already here 
we mark the beginnlhg of the two styles, Indo- 
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Aryan and Bravldian, whote differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen> 
tury onwards. In the Indo-Aryan style, the 
most prominent Ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Bravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to bo found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwar on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Bravidian 
style is that of the Mahabalipuram Baths, or 
‘Seven Pagodas,’ already referred to. To the 
same age has to be assigned the temples of Kai- 
lasanath at Conjeeveram, and to the following 
century some of the temples at Aihole and Patta- 
dakal of the Bijapur District, Bombay Pre- 
sidency, and the monolithic temple of Kailasa 
at Ellora, referred to above. Of the Chola 
style the great temple at Tanjore (11th century 
A.B.), is the best example. The numerous 
temples in the South, including the Madura, 
Srirangani, and Ilamesvaram temples show thej 
later developments in the Bravidian style in 
Vljayanagar days. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Beccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular; and the hIgh-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which the 
horizontal treatment of the Bravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some fine examples of this type exist 
at Bambal, Eattihall, Tllliwalli and Eangal in 
pharwar, Bombay I^idency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Another type of architecture, which originating 
in India, formed the principal type of Burmese, 
Javanese and Indonesian architecture has only 
recently been brought to light by the spade. 
This consists of Buddhist monuments raised in 
several terraces, on a cruciform plan, with pro- 
jections between each arm of the cross. The 
earliest examples of this class, referable to the 
early centuries of the Christian era has been 
unearthed at Nandangarh in North Bihar. The 
most complete and ornate example is the great 
Buddhist temple at Paharpur In North Bengal, 
attributed to the Pala King Bharmapala (C. 
800 A.B.), which shows a wealth of terra-cotta 
decorations and stone images. It is from Bengal 
that the colonial style must have finally emerged 
and developed in other lands to the south-east. 

Saracenic Architoctiira. — This begins in 
India with the 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. 
The Quwwat-vX^lSlafn moMue near the Qutb 
lOnar at Delhi and the Athai-din-ha-jhompra 
mosque at Aimcur are the best examples of this 
kind. The Muhammadan architecture of India 
varied at different periods and under the various 
dynasties, Imperial and local. The early Pathan 
architecture of Delhi was massive and at the 
same time was characterised by elabcuate rich- 
ness of ornamentation. The Qutb Minar and 
tombs of Altamish and Ala-nd-din Mhilji 


are typical examples. The tomb of Qhiasuddln 
Tughlak at Tughlakabad, the Lodi tombs, and 
lastly the tomb of Sher Shah at Sasaram in 
Bihar clearly illustrate the subsequent progress 
of Patlian architecture. Of the Sharql style we 
have three mosques in Jaunpur besides several 
tombs. At Mandu in the Bhar State, a third 
form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang's 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hlndola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Fathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
style, somewhat feeble and ornate, and Gaur and 
Pandua teem with the ruins of the buildh^s 
of this type, the most important of which are 
the Adina Masjid of Sikandar Shah, the Eklakhi 
mosque, Baradwari Masjid, Lattan Masjid, 
small golden mosque and so forth. The Bah- 
niani dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also 
great builders, and adorned their capitals with 
important buildings. The most striking of 
these is the great mosque of Gulbarga, which 
differs from all mosques In India in having the 
whole central area covered over so that what in 
others would be an open court is here roofed 
by sixty three small domes. “Of the various 
forms which the Saracenic architecture assumed,” 
says Fergusson, “that of Ahmedabad may 
i probably be considered to he the most elegant.^’ 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in SIdl 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
minars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabs and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is so essentially Dindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bija- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The ])riucipal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, Gagan 
Mahal, Mihtari Mahal, Ibrahim Eauza and 
mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their pre- 
decessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Slkri and Agra. Of Jehan- 
gir’s time his tomb at Lahore and the tomb 
of Itimad-ud-daula at Agra are the most typical 
structures. “The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail.” And it 
was during his reign that the luxurious buildlnga. 
in the forts at Delhi and Agra and the moit 
splendid of the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, the tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was 
constructed. The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of his time. 

Inscxi^oiis. — We now come to Inserip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India and are particularly numerous 
in South India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The former are mostly associated 
with temples of which they record the constnio- 
tion or d<mations, while the copper plate re- 
cords are usually grants of land made by Kings 
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on Bpecial occaeions. In either case, the mention 
of the exploitB of the donor and hie ancestors 
and dates (where specified) give the student 
of history, valuable contemi>orary material, 
which has made possible to n construct India’s 
history, from century to century and dynasty 
by dynasty. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of India. Brahmi was 
read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of| 
India. The Kharoshthi script was written from 
right to left, and was a modified form of the an- 
cient Aramaic alphabet Introduced into the Pun- 
ab during the period of the Persian domination 
n the 6th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateablc inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of j 
these has been engraved on rocks, and another 
on pillars. They have been found from Shah- 
bazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar to 
Nigliva in the Nepjil Tarai, from Giriiui in Ka- 
thiawar to Bhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Jonnagiri in Madras show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Bock Edicts to the 
five contemporary Greek Princes, Antlochus II 
of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and so forth is 
exceedingly Interesting, and fixes B.C. 269 as the 
date of his (coronation. His Eummindei pillar 
inscription, again, discovered in Nepal Tarai, 
now settles, beyond all doubt, the birth-place of 
Baddha which was for long disputed. Another 
noteworthy record is the inscription of the 
Besnagar pillar at Besnagar, near Bhilsa, C.I., 
which records the erection of this column, which 
was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the god Vasu- 
dova by one Hellodoros, son of Dion, an envoy 
of King Antialkidas of Taxila. Hellodoros is 
herein called a lihagavata which shows that though 
a Greek he had become a Hindu and a Vaishnava. 
Another inscription worth noticing in this con- 
nection is that of Cave No. 10 at Nasik, in which 
XJshavadata, who calls himself a Saka or an Indo- 
Scythian, granted three Imndred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans and 
annually fed one hundred thousand Brahmans. 
Here is another instance of a foreigner having 
embraced Hinduism. Thus for the political, 
social, economicfil and religious history of India 
at the different i)eriod8 the inscriptions are in- 
valuable records^ and are the only light but for 
which we are ‘ forlorn and blind.’ 

Ntmusmatics. — The part played by Numis- 
matics in reconstructing India’s ancient history 
ymy also here be mentioned in brief. For the 
Indo-Qreek, Indo-Scythlan and Indo-Parthian 
periods, coins are our almost exclusive 
■ource of information, having revealed the names 
of scores of rulers, otherwise unknown. The 
genealogv, succession and regnal years of 
^ kings of K^athiawar and surrounding terrl- 
JOTO, known as the Western Kshatrapas (2nd 
to 4th centuries A.D.) has been built up on their 
®®®}wou8 coins. The history of various trll^, 
»nd rulers in different regions of Northern 
ijram is made up of information pieced together 
mom their numismatic issues and the chronology 
Of m^ of the historical excavations has been 
fixed by the finds of coins in the different strata. 


Ardiaolofical Department. — As the arch- 
SBologlcal monuments of India must attract the 
attention of all intelligent visitors, they would 
naturally feel desirous to know something of the 
Archseologlcal Department. The work of this 
Department is primarily twofold, conservation, 
and research and exploration. None but i^s- 
modic efforts appear to have been made by Gov- 
ernment in these directions till 1870 when they 
established the Archseologlcal Survey of India 
land entrusted it to General (afterwards Sir) 
Alexander Cunningham, who was also the first 
Director-General of Archeology. The next 
advance was the initiation of the local Surveys in 
Bombay and Madras three years after. The 
work of these Surveys, however, was restricted 
to antiquarian research and description of monu- 
ments, and the task of conservii^; old buildings 
was left to the fitful efforts of the local Govern- 
ments, often without expert guidance or control. 
It was only in 1878 that the Government of India 
under Lord Lytton awoke to this deplorable 
condition, and sanctioned a sum of 3f lakhs to 
the repair of monuments in United Provinces, 
and soon after appointed a conservator, Major 
Cole, who did useful work for three years. Then 
a reaction set in, and his post and that of the 
Director-General were abolished. The first 
systematic step towards recognising official res- 
ponsibility in conservation matters was taken 
by Lord Curzon’s Govemmeht who established 
most of the Archteologlcal Circles that now ot)tain 
placed them on a permanent footing and united 
them together under the control of a Director- 
General, provision being also made for subsidising 
local Governments out of imperial funds, when 
necessary. The Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act was passed for the protection of historic 
monuments and relics especially in private pos- 
session and also for State control over the exca- 
vation of ancient sites and traffic in antiquities. 
Under the direction of Sir John Marshall, Kt., 
O.I.B., late Director-General of Archeeology, a 
comprehensive and systematic campaign of 
repair and excavation was prosecuted and at 
resent the Central Government bears all expen- 
iture in connection with the preservation and 
maintenance of monuments, as well as with exca- 
vation and research. Under later Dlrectors- 
General it was continued with equal vigour (the 
present D. G. is Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshlt) and 
the result of it is manifest in the present altered 
conditions of many old and historic buildings and 
in the scientific excavation of buried sites such as 
Taxila, Pataliputra, Sanchi in the Bhopal State, 
Sarnath near Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pahar- 
pur in Bengal and Nagarjunikonda in Madras 
and in the Indus Valley at Harappa in the Punjab 
and Mohenjo-daro in Sind. The latest syste- 
matic excavations are those at Kamnagar 
(ancient Ahlchhatra) in Bareilly District, U.P., 
where an extensive walled town inhabited from 
the second century, B.C. to the eighth century 

A. D. has been unearthed stratum by stratum. 
Of all these work, those of most general interest 
are the Mohenjo-daro excavations, for here the 
Archseologlcal Department have unearthed 
remains of prehistoric cities datii^ back to 8000 

B. C. and farther. The Arohselogioal Survey has 
devoted considerable attention to the organiza- 
tion and development of museums as centres of 
research and education. It maintains the 
archssological section of the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta, small museums at the Forts at Delhi 
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and Lahore, and at the Taj, the Central Asian j 
Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and has! 
erects local museums at the excavated sitra of 
Taxila, Samath, Nalanda, Mohen-jo-daro and 
Harappa with the object of keeping the 
principal movable antiquities recover^ at 
these sites in close association with the 
structural remains to which they belong, so that 
they may be studied amid their natural surround- 
ings and not lose focus and meaning by being 
transported to some distant place. Duplicates 
of antiquities from Mohenjo-daro ana other 
places have, however, been widely distributed 
among other Museums. 

The eplgraphical material dealt with by the 
ArchsBological Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail. The ** Epigraphia Indlca ” is now in the 
25th volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published, while 
the companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation along with two 
others devoted to the records of the Gupta and 
Kalachuri epochs. The volume of work done in 
South India, which is particularly rich in lithic 
records, will be apparent from the fact that over 
20,000 inscriptions have been copied and noticed 
in the Annual Eeports on South Indian epigraphy 
and a large number published in extenso. 

The example of British India has stimulated 
several among the progressive Indian States to 
create their own Archaeological Departments. 
Prominent among these must bo mentioned 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda and Jaipur. 
In Hyderabad the systematic and scientific 
treatment of the frescoes at Ajanta is an out- 
standing achievement of the Archaeological De- 
partment, which was created in the year 1914. 
Besides this, attention has been devoted to the 
rock cut temples at Ellora and many other struc- 
tural temples. Among the Islamic monuments 
the great mosque of Gulbarga and the Bahamani 
mosque at Bidar have been fully conserved. 
Of late, systematic excavation of ancient sites 
as at Maski and Paithan has been a regular 
feature of the Department's work. The Mysore 


Archseological Department has nearly completed 
half a century of its existence. The first Director 
Mr. B. L. Eice, published some 10,000 inscrip- 
tions in 12 volumes of the Epigraphia Karnatica. 
This progress has been well maintained, and the 
conservation work lias rescued many famous 
temples, such as the Kesava temple at Somanath- 
pur, and the temples at Belur and Halebid. 
Excavations conducted at Chandravalli have 
been very fruitful. In Gwalior the Department 
established in 1913 has done excellent work in 
exploration of ancient sites, such as Pawaya, 
Ujjain, Besnagar and Mandasor. The conser- 
vation of the Bagh caves and other ancient monu- 
ments and the maintenance of a good museum 
are among the other achievements of the De- 
partment. In Jaipur excavations conducted by 
the late Bai Bahadur Daya Bam Sahni have 
revealed the existence of a unique Buddhist es- 
tablishment at Balrat and a city site near the 
Sambhar lake. The latest excavations by the 
Department at Balrh, an ancient commercial 
and industrial mart have brought to light large 
hoards of punch-marked and other coins of early 
date. The recently started Archaeological De- 
partment of the Baroda State has done a valu- 
able work in the listing of monuments and the 
exploration of several sites including Amreli in 
Kathiawad and Pattan in Gujarat. Indore, 
Mayurbhanj, Travancore, Jodhpur, Kashmir, 
Pudukkottai, Patna, Bewah and Cochin are 
among the States that maintain archaeological 
Departments of their own. 

The recently amended Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act lias established a system of 
licenses for scientific excavations to non-official 
bodies. The first Society to take part in this 
work was the American School of Indie and 
Iranian Studies which, co-operating with the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organized an ex- 
pedition for work in Ohanhudaro in Sind. Here, 
several phases of the prehistoric culture of the 
Indus Valley represented by Harappa were 
unearthed. The University of Calcutta have 
taken licence for excavation at Bangarh in 
North Bengal and the Punjab Exploration Fund 
have done work at the site of Bhera in the 
District of Punjab. 


Indian Time 


For many years Indian time was In a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Bail way time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
aciehtlfic principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1004, and addressed to the Local Government, 
and through them to all local bo^es, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential point 
to this letter are Indicated below : 

**In India we have already a standard time 
widch Is very generally, though by no means 
uidvenaliy, recognised. It is tee Madras local 
time, white is kept on all railway and telegraph 
th^es throttte^ut India and white Is 6b. 21m. 
lOi. In advance of Greenwich. Similarly 
Baagoon local time Is used upon the railways 
aititt telegraphs of Bnni% and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahted of Gf^nwieh. But nettfaer of these 


standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

'*Tbe Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
«rith the rest of the civilised world. And now . 
the Boyal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
oonnected with its observatories, writes: — * The 
Ckimmittee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5| 
tmurs east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements: but teat 
for intemationai scientific purposes the bourly 
sone ssrstem, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours iu advance 
Id tee east of India would be preferable." 

*'Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of oiviUaed nations wnh 
teeir oontibuonsrailway systemaall of white bad 
adopted tee European honr^sonc lyatem, It woukl 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
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tbe second suggestion. But as abe is not, and 
as she Is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Gape Golony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the erample of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

**Itls believed that this wlU be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
BO as to bisect all the main lines of oommnni* 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be* 
come accustomed to a uniform standard In the 
Madias time of the railways * and the sutetitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it Is very desirable 
that whatever ssrstem Is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzsle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

** It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
50 b. They would then represent a time 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned btiow would be 
approxlmatdy as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively: — Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
8., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 0 F., 
Lahore 83 F., Bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetto 62 F. 

This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 


and Bangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma Is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Bangocm local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard TUne should be adopted 
In Burma. It Is proposed, howeve^ that in- 
stead of using Eangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is (&. 24m. 47 b. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs. which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97** 30' E. longitude^ The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

‘‘Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs tor the whole of the 
Indian Empire. Its general adoption for alf 
purposes, while eminently advisable, is a matter 
which must be left to tiie local community In 
each case.'* 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense or 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted is a study In the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain Its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time Is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of It 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time ; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipali^ and In the establishments 
of some orthodox randns. Elsewhere Standard 
Time la universal. 


Coinage, Weights and Measures 

As the currency of India Is based upon the coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
rupee, statements with regard to money are of the rupee by restricting the circulation, 
ffoerally expressed in rupees. Down to about The Intention was to raise the exchange value 
1878 the gold value of the rupee (containing 165 of the runee to le. 4d., and then introduce a 
grains of pure silver) was approMmately equal to gold standard at the rate of Ba. 15=s£l . From 
2a., or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it Is 1809 onwards the value of the rupee was 
e^ to convert rupees into sterling by striking maintained, with insignifleant fluctuatloiiu, 
off the final cipher (Bs. 1,000 = £100) But at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
after 1878, owing to the depreclatioo of silver February 1920 when the recommendation of 
u compared with gold throughout the world, the Committee appointed in the previons year 
tnen came a serious and progressive fall in the that the mpee should be linked with gold and 
^change, until at one time the gold value of not with sterling at 2s. instead of Is. 4d. was 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to adopted. This was followed by great finotoa- 
• remedy for the heavy loss caused tioni. (Bee article on Cnrxenoy System)* 
to the Government of India In respect of Its Notation.— Another matter in connection 

gold payments to be made In England, and with the expression of money statements 
to relieve foreign trade and finance from la terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
UM Ineonventence due to constant and nn- The method of numerical notation In India 
■orei^ fiuctuatlons in exchange. It was re- differs from that which prevails throughout 
•otved In 1898 to close the mints to the free Barope. Large numbers are not punctuated 
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In tmndreds of thooiandi and milUons, but In 
Inkhf and erorei. A lakh is one nandred 
thoiiBand (written ont as 1,00,000), and a erore 
is one bnndred lakhi or ten m)Hloo» (written 
ont ae 1,00,00,000). Coneeqnently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh ox 
rupeea (Rs. 1.00,000) may be read aa the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 187S, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6.667 after 1800, while a 
erore of rupees (Bs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1878, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1800. With the rupee at Is. 6d. a lakh 
Is equivalent to £7,500 and a erore Is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Colnage.—Flnally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee Is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Buropeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned aa l|d., it may now be 
eonsidered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sno-dlvlded Into 12 pies. 

Weights.— The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scales ^th 
Immense variations In the weights of units. 
The scales used generally throughout Northern 
India and less commonly In Mt^ras and stan- 
dardized in Bombay Presidency under the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, may 
be thus expressed as one maond«>40 seers, 
one seerssSO tolas. The actual weight of seer 
varies matly from district to district and even 
from vluage to village In India except In Bombay 
Presidency. In the standard system the tola 
is of 180 grains, and seer thus weighs 2.057 lbs. 
and the maund 82.28 lbs. This standard is 
also used in official reports. 

BetalL— For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India Is to express them In 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
flange what varies Is not the amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices In India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
l^ioe has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown In England, espe- 
dally at small shops, where pennyworths of 
many groceries can he bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If ft be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian Into English denominatloni 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following seide 
may be adopted— based upon the assnmprion 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value ! 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupeeMabout) 8 lb, for 28., 2 seers per 
iupeea(ahout) 6 lb. for 2i., and so oa 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally Is the WgAa, whl^ 
vatlee greatly In different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expreesed In this work 
either In square miles or In acres. 

Proposed Reforms.— Indian weights and 
meesutes have never been lettled upon an 
organised basis suitable for eommercs and 
trade ehataotetisUe of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to vUiagp 


in a way that oould only work satisfactorily 
BO long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and raff- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. If we take, for instance, the mannd 
denomination of weight oommon all over 
India, we shall find that In a jdven city there 
are nearly as many maunde as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus In the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48t seers lu 
Cawnpore, 40 in Muttra, 72i in Gorakhpur, 40 In 
Agra, 60 In Iforadabsd, 48^ In Sahaiaopnr, 
SO in Bareilly, 46 In Fyzabad, 4^ In Shah- 
jehanpur, 61 In Ooshangnnge. The maund 
varies thiongbout all India the Bengal 

or railway mannd of 82-2/7 Ibe. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 os. 11 drs., the Bombay 
mound of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras mannd, which 
some anthoritleB estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry.— These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of Didia. 
The loHea to trade arising from the oontnslon 
and the trouble which this slate of things 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually letaroiBg to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
smmects have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of uolvecsiu 
onits of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for tbe past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful **lead*' which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expeotattou has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered tbe 
whole question In consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments In 1890-1804 and varions 
special steps have at different times been 
taken In different parte of India. Tbe Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1011 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad intartm report whicb has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out tbe practical ImpossibUity of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thon^t 
that legislation compulsorily appUed over 
large areas subleet to inaa> diverse oondi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about tbe desired reform so success 
fully as a ** lead supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. Tbe want 
of oobetenee, tavoir faire, or the means of oo- 
operatiOB among tbe people at large pobiM 
to this oonoluimm. The Oommlttee pointed 
out that a good example of tbe resoles that 
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will foUow a go<Kl lead it apjmrent in tbe Eatt 
Khandedi District of the Frealdeiicy, where 
the District Officer, Mr, Simcox, gradually 
during the couite of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni* 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
tn this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
oe adopted over the whole Presldhhcy, pre* 
f erring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevalUng there. 

Committee of 1013. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, IV] 8, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew 

Hr. C. A. Siiberrard (/^reitdeni). 

Mr. A. Y. G. CampbeU. 

Mr. Bustomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August 1916, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says:— Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Ballway weights. The introduction of this 
svstem involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neiglrbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, partr 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouriitg districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province, Burma has 

at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are 

Fob India. 

8 khaskhas = 1 ohawai 

8 ohawals = 1 ratti 

8 rattis = 1 masha 


of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all* 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights*', near the corainence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
Undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “ 11 subse- 
(wently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
sider rhat any such step would be premature. 

The following are the Standard Weights and 
[ Measures according to the Bombay Weights and 
Measures Act of 1932 : — 

Weights — 

The Bombay Tola of 180 grains. 

The Bombay Seer of 80 tolas. 

The Bombay Maund of 40 seers. 

The sub-multiples i, i,i 1/10 and 1/32 and the 
multiples 2, 4 and 8 of the tola, seer and maund. 

The pound avoirdupois equal to 7,000 grains 
and the sub-multiples i, i, i, 1, 2, 4 and 8 
ounces, the multiples 1, 2, 4, 7, 14, 28 lbs. 
(a quarter), 66 lbs,, 112 lbs. (1 cwt.) and 2,240 
lbs. (1 ton). 

The Bombay seer. 

The sub-multiples 4, 4 and i seer. 

The Bombay Chatak-1/16 seer. 

The Adpao«i seer. 

The Adholi*=2 seers. 

The Bombay Payali of 4 seers. 

The Bombay Maund of 16 ])ayall8. 

The Bombay Map of 2 mauuds. 


12 mashes or 4 tanks 
6 tolas 
16 ohataks 
40 seers 


= 1 tola 
= 1 chatak 
= 1 seer 
= 1 maund 


2 small ywes = 1 large ywe. 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pes = 1 mu 

6 pes or 24 mm — 1 mat 

1 mat = 1 ngamts 

2 ngamns = 1 tlkal [viss 

100 tikali 1 peiktha or 

The tola Is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The vies has recently been 
fixed at 8* 60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

^vemmeBt Action.— 'The Government of 
udla at first approved the principles of the 
^port and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, bnt they passed more detailed 
orden in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
w devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
(Mvenunents to take smdi actioD as they think 
•dvisable to stuidardise dry and Uqnld measures 


The Bombay seer. 

The sub-multiples i, 4, i and 4 seer. 

The multiples 2, 4 and 8 seers. 

The Imperial gallon. 

The Hnt—i gallon. 

Length — 

The Inch *=1 /36th yard, and 
The Foot=4rd yard. 

The Furlong of 220 yards. 

The Mile of 1,700 yards. 

The yard is that unit of length which is 
exactly equal to the certified yard kept in the 
custody of the Mint Master, Bombay. 

Area and vokuno — 

The Square Yard, Square Foot and Square 
I inch. 

The Cubic Yard, Cubic Foot and Cubic Inch 
and sub-multiples of a Cubic Inch. 

The anna of 4 of the guntha. 

The Guntha of 121 square yards and the acre 
of 4,840 square yards tot land measurement. 

The Square of 100 square feet. 

The Brass of 100 ouhio feet. 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear In mind, when dealing 
with the people of India* that It is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere Is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas* Pathans* Sikhs, Bajpiits, Burmans, 
Kagas* Tamils, etc.* nor does it take long to carry 
the difTerentiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India-othe Dravidians— differ al* 
together fiom those of Northern Asia* and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya* Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the N orth- 
West by successive hordes of invaders* including 
Aryans* Scythians* Pathans and Moghals* and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma* which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these forelm elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Risley (Caste* 'I’ribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report* 1901 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume 1, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There u'ould 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranlaii* represented by the 
Baloch* Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of TurkI and Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad* nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature In these people 
that strikes one most prominently Is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and It is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 


The Indo-Airan occupying the Punjab, RaJ- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Rajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type* which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian* approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful* head long; nose narrow* and proi^ent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dra vfdlan. comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans* the Kunbls* and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scydihian and Dra vidian elements. Th^ 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature* a greater length of 
head, a hi^er nasal index, a shorter nose* and a 
lower orbito-nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last* may be due to a varying 
degree of Intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower Draviditn 
elements are more pronounced. 


The, Aryo-DrevIdiaB or Hindnstanl. 
toimd in the United Provinces* lu parts of EsJ- 
pntaoa. and In Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the Hrodnstsui Brahman and in Its 


lower by the Cbamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The bead-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans; the 
stature Is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans while the lower members yet 
In many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one* yet its characteristics are readily 
definable* and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine iHavidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo-Dravidlan as racially different from 
the Indo- Aryan is to be found In the proportion 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas* the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo- Aryan blood In the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexioo dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and Its 
members may be recognised at a glance throngh- 
ont the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population nf Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kuin ; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Blkklm ; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine tc broad, face 
characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Oeylon 
to the valley of the Ganges* and pervading 
Madras* Hyderabad* the Central Provinces* most 
of Central India and Chor-a Nagpur. Its most 
characteiistic representatives are the Fanlyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpnr. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a vorsring extent by 
the admixture of Aryan* Scythian* and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical sMCimens the stature 
is short or below mean ; ihe complexion very 
dark* approaching black : hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to enrl ; eyes dark ; head 
long : nose very broad, sometimes deprened at 
the root* bnt not so as to make the fkoe apmr 
fiat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types* oncupies the oldest geological formation in 
India* the medley of forest- clad ranges, tenaoed 
plateau* and undolattng nlklns which sttetcb 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas td Cape 
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Oomorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravldian Is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallte, and on 
the other to the Bajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by \ 
contact with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour b the birthright of the pure Dravldian i 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice In the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Bangoon and Singapore, he Is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, bis 
squat figure, and the negro>llke proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social < 


deposit which is here treated as Dravldian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive In varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly ; and althougii 
at the close of a day's Journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the pco]de had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


The progress of urbanisation in India — if 
there has been any progress at all — has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being a little more than one per 
cent. The percentage of the urban population 
to the total Is only 11, which however shows an 
increase of 0.8 per cent, since the last census, 
due partly to the natural increase of the pre- 
existing urban population and partly to migra- 
tion from rural areas. The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 8.4 in Assam to 22.6 
in Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces. Compared to this, the urban 
population in France is 49 per cent.. In Northern 


Ireland 60.8 per cent., In Canada 63.7 per cent, 
in the U. 8. A. 56.2 per cent, and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 

The greatest degree of growth has been in the 
number of towns with a population of from 
20,000 to 50,000, the total population of which 
is now nearly double that of towns of 50,000 to 
100,000. All classes of towns have increased 
in population, except those with populations 
of between 5,000 and 10,000 and those having 
nndcr 5,000. Thus the large industrial and 
semi-industrial towns have benefited at the 
expense of the smaller towns. 


DISTEIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


Class of Places. 

1981. 

1921. 

Percentage of total 
Population. 

Places. 

Population. 

Places. 

Population. 

•31 

•21 

•11 

•01 

■91 

Total Population 

699,406 

352,837,778 

687,981 

318,942,480 

100 

100 

100 

o 

o 

100 

Rural Areas 

696,831 

313,852,351 

686,066 

280,467,204 

89 

89.8 

90.6 

90.1 

90.5 

Urban Areas 

2,575 

38,985,427 

2,316 

32,475,276 

11 

10.2 

9.4 

0.9 

9.5 

Towns having 100,000 






2,2 

and over 

88 

9,674,032 

35 

8,211,704 

2.7 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

Towns having 50,000 to 









100,000 

65 

4,572,113 

54 

3,617,749 

1.3 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

Towns having 20,000 to 








60,000 

268 

8,091 288 

200 

6,908,794 

2.3 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

Towns having 10,000 to 








20,000 

543 

7,449,402 

451 

6,220,889 

2.1 

1.9 

2 

2.2 

1.9 

Towns having 5,000 to 







2.1 

10,000 

987 

6,902,832 

885 

6,223,011 

2 

2 

1.9 

2 

Towns having nnder 








5,000 .. 

674 

1 2,205,760 

691 

2,333,129 

.6 

.7 

1 .6 

.6 

.0 


MUgraUoa,-~Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 780,546 were enumerated as born 
in other parts of the world. Of these 695,078 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,080 of European birth 
and 17,379 others. The emigration from India 
is approximately 2.5 million, the balance of 
migration being against India. 

Nearly all of these migrants are resident in 
other parts of the British Empire. There arc 
about 165,500 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,970 are found in Natal. 
There are 26,750 in Kenya ; the other overseas 
Indian communities in order of size are Hauri- 

2 


[tius 268.870, Trinidad and Tobago 138,667, 
British Guiana 130,540, Fiji 75,117 and much 
I smaller numbers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong. There are 
about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
Empire and probably about 9,000 in the British 
Isles. The total number of Indians In the 
Empire outside India Is 2,300,000. Outside the 
Empire there are about 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
iu the Dutch East Indies, 35,000 in Dutch 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
bers in Portuguese, East Africa, the U. S. A.^ 
Persia, Irai| and other oountries. , 
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RELIGIONS. 

The subject of religion is severely oontro- gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays an 
verslal in India, where often it Is coloured by at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
politics and racialism. As the Tear Book of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
aims at being impartial, all disputed Inferences (18 are Hindus, 22 Mahomodans, 8 Buddhists, 
are eicluded. As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton, 8 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a GhriS' 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
to an excess of seal on the part of all parties equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Kristian, 
to register as many adherents as possible In view, and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based probably a Farsi and just as possibly either a 
on the census returns. ** So high did feeling Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of Indefinite beliefs, 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab**, The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
he says, ** that disputes as to whether a man are set out in the following table : — 
was Adi Dharmi (Adherent of the original tell* 


Religion. 

niodu 

Arya 

Sikh 

Jain .. 

Buddhist 

Iranian IZoroastrian (Farsi)] 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jew 

Primitive (Tribal) 

Hisoellaneous (Minor religions and religions not returned) 


Actual 
number 
in 1921. 

(000*8 

omitted.) 

Proportion 

per 

10,000 of 
population in 
1021. 

Variation 
per cent. 
(Increase -f 
Decrease — ). 
1011-1021. 

230,105 

6,824 

■HO-4 

468 

15 

-i-02'1 

4,886 

124 

-1*33*9 

1,262 

86 

+ 6*2 

12,787 

365 

•t-10-6 

110 

8 

-i* 7*8 

77,678 

2,216 

+ 18 

6,207 

170 

-f82*6 

24 

1 

410*9 

8,280 

286 

—15.3 

671 

16 

4 3,072' 6 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 
** mlsoellaneouB**. This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adi'Dravida, ^to., under “miscellaneous**. 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent, of the popula- 
^on. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the tJnited Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans tnonopofue the Horth-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
®*id are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
32 per cent, of the population of Assam, 16 per 
few. in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
lu Hyderabad. The Buddhlstsare almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent. 

^^be population. The Sikhs are localised 
At and the Jains in Rajputana, 

A]mer*M^ara and the neighbouring States, 
who were classed as following Tribal 
are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central P^vinoes and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in Sooth 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
i the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsls and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Christians.— The Christian community now 
numbers just 61 millions of persons in India 
or 1.79 per cent, of the population. This 
constitutes an Increase of 82. 5 per cent, over the 
last census of which 20 per cent, is ascribed to 
conversions during the decade 1021*81. Nearly 
60 per cent, of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 85 persons in every 1,000 of 
the poprdation of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent, in 
€k>chin and M. 5 per cent, in Travancore. Else- 
where the Christians are scattered over the 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 
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MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census. 

The Census of India was taken on March 1, 
1941, Full figures are not available but an 
approximate estimate puts the population at 400 
inillions. The following percentages of increase 
in population in particular areas Indicate the 
extent to which it has grown since the census 
of 1931 piaced the T>opulation of India at, 
352,837,778. 


Percentage 

Areas. of increase 


British India. 


in popula 
tion. 

Madras Presidency . . 


Hi 

Bombay Presidency . . 


16-9 

U. P 


13 

Bihar 


12i 

C. P 


10 

Assam 


18 

Orissa 



N. W. F, P 


25 

Bind 


16i 

Baluchistan . . 


7 

Indian Status. 


Baroda 


16i 

Kashmere 


10 

Hyderabad 


12 

Mysore 


11-8 

Cochin 


18 

Indore 


14 

Manipur (Assam) 


15 

Gwalior 


m 

Deccan States 


13i 

Orissa States . . 


12i 

Bajputana States 


18 


It may be noted that Bengal and the Punjab 
are not included in the above list. For these 
areas verifications are being carried out to make 
sure that communal propaganda did not result 
In Inflating the figures of population of the 
respective communities for political ends. On 
the occasion of the Census of 1931 the Congress 


Party had declared a boycott of the Census, 
while during the Census of 1941 all parties 
worked zealously to ensure correct recording 
by enumerators. During the Budget debates 
in March, 1941, allegations were made by several 
members of the Assembly that the Census 
operation had been vitiated by communal over- 
zealousness of citizens and of enumerators. 
Mr. M. W. M. Yeatts, C.I.E., I.C.S., Census 
Commissioner of India defended liis staff against 
criticism of partiality and in the course of an 
interesting review of the remarkable achieve- 
ment of enumerators said : — “ The Indian 
census is a thing of which the country should be 
very proud, very proud indeed. When I was 
in America in 1939, 1 was rather interested to 
find that two Indian administrative achieve- 
ments were comparatively well known and 
appreciated. One of them was the Survey 
of India and the other was the Census. There is 
here a population of 400 millions — a fifth of the 
world. Your census from A to Z costs you 
under 60 lakhs. This is only made possible by the 
people of the country coming forward and taking 
their unpaid share. Just think what it would 
cost if you were to i)ay these men. In America 
they pay their men four cents a head. The 
Amerktan census for a third of our population 
costs 12 crores, that is 24 times the cost of the 
Indian census. The English cost of census 
is K-s. 150 per thousand. The Indian figure 
comes to under 16. If you paid your enumera- 
tors one anna per head you would add 2i crores 
to the cost of the census. If you paid them one 
pice per head you would add 62| lakhs to the 
whole cost. You had nearly 8 million enumera- 
tors last time. Now you have a million and 
a half at least. You are able to conduct tliis 
so cheaply because the people of this country 
take this enquiry on their shoulders. That is 
an enormously creditable thing and one that 
our people should realise. It is a very advanced 
position for this great country — that this big 
social enquiry should be carried on by the 
people and within their financial resources. 
It is a much more advanced position than is the 
cAse in some countries that are considered to be 

ahead of us Strictly speaking you 

could say that the census is the roost truly 
all-India effort that we have. As for the men 
who have taken census, 1 must slf^ that I liave 

great regard for the Indian enumerator 

Take the ordinary basis of enumeration In a 
village. Eeally half the village may take part 
because things like determining of age will often 
be settled after consultation with the older 
grown-up people, the stand-by in the village who 
remember what happened fifty years ago. 
Very largely it is a public operation and It is a 
I very good thing that it should be so.” 


Mr. Yeatts broke new grounds and introduces 
several innovations in arranging the census 
oi)eration. The orthodox system of one-night 
I simultaneous enumeration was replaced by the 
slip-system. Far fewer enumerators were 
employed as the operation was based as far 
as possible on natural unite of the country. 
For the first time direct enumeration was 
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undertaken beyond the north-west frontier in 
Dir, Chitral, Swat and Eurrani by applying to 
these areas the full census system. S^rate 
scrutiny was conducted of the Migratory Powln- 
dasin the north-west. The most interesting 
innovation is the taking of 1/50 random samples ^ 
of the entire population. These samples are to 
be kept at the headquarters of each province, ; 
or cenus unit, and can be used for ascertaining, 
for instance, as to what proportion of the! 
populations is supported by agriculture and 
make other deductions. 


For reasons of economy the Government of 
India did not sanction the full grant of expenses 
with the result that although Census has been 
carried out on an elaborate sc^le the results are 
not to be tabulated except for variation of 
population. Tables giving such important 
information as age, or means of livelihood, or 
literacy by age are not to be prepared at present. 
Thus insurance companies and local tmdies 
interested in social services will not get the help 
they used to receive from the Census Report. 
It is expected that a large number of Indian 
States will not foilow the example of British 
India and that they will arrange for the full 
course of tabulation. 


Certain general conclusions drawn from the 
('ensus operation may be mentioned. The need 
for simple literacy is appreciated all over the 
country and literacy shows the most marked rise 


in the case of women amounting to several 
hundred per cent. There has been a definite 
movement towards towns and especially larger 
towns and industrial centres. Ihiblic health 
measures initiated early in this century have 
begun to show results in lower infantile mortality 
longer life and better public health. 

The previous Census of India was taken 
in 1931 on the night of February 24tb In 
Burma and on that of 2dth in India. The 
total population of India as thus ascertained U 
862,837,778, rtr., British Territory 271.626,938 
and Indian States 81,810,846 giving an inorease 
of 24.670,742 in British Territory and 0,224,656 
j in Indian States. 


The following table shows the percentam 
of variation in the eounhry’s population at the 
last two censuses and In the last 60 years:— 


— 

1021 

to 

1881. 

1811 

to 

1921. 

1881 

to 

1081. 

Whole India ,. 

+10.6 

+1.2 

+ 80.0 

1 Provinces 

+10.0 

+1.8 

+86.8 

States.. 

+12.8 

+1.0 

+40.0 

i 
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Variation calculated from 1901-1931. t Varia«nn fmin iftoi-iuai 
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per 1,000. 
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1 

s 

o 

269 

153 

170 

118 

89$ 

124 

379 

m 

168 

43 

69 

114 

149 

62 

52 
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Females 
per 1,000 
males. 


489 

554 

897 

889 

670 

565 

477 

853 

902 

745 

666 

688 

811 

696 

813 

1 

Density. 

m 

24,354 

48,000 

22,249 

8,809 

6,835 

10,913 

16,146 

• 

11,799 

13,272 

24,844 

6,720 

6,400 

24,756 

12,449 

Total 

copulation. 


1,485,582 

1,161,383 

647,230 

466,894 

447,442 

429,747 

400,415 

313,789 

306,470 

274,659 

264,840 

263,565 

250,187 

243,755 

229,764 

City. 

rH 

Galeutta with Howrah 

Bombay 

Madras 

Hyderabad with Secunderabad, 
etc. 

Delhi with New Delhi, Shah- 
dara, etc. 

Lahore 

Bangoon 

Ahmedabad 

Bangalore with Civil and Mili- 
tary Station. 

Lucknow 

Amritsar 

Karachi 

Poona 

Oawnpore 

Agra 


* Not available. t For Delhi imd New Delhi CiUea ooljr. 
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AGE AND SEX. 

The table below ihowe the age dletributfon of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses 


Age-group. 

1931. 

1921. 

Age-group. 

1931. 

1921. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

1 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

0—10 

1 

2,802 

2,889 

2,678 

2,810 

40—50 

968 

891 

1,018 

967 

10—20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,806 

50—60 

561 i 

545 

619 

606 

£0—80 

1,768 

1,866 

1,640 

1,766 

60—70 

269 

281 

847 

877 

30—40 

1 

1,431 

. 1,351 

1,461 

1,398 

70 and over. 
Mean age . . 

115 

23.2 

125 

22.8 

160 

24.8 

180 

24.7 


The moan age in India is only 23.02, as 
against 80.0 in England and Wales. The rate 
of infant mortality in India in the decade 
1021-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance 


be made for the heavy mortality of the Influensa 
years. It is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
shows the rates from 1025 to 1030 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING. 


City. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Bombay . . 


357 

255 

316 

314 

301 

298 

Calcutta . . . . 


826 

872 

340 

276 

259 

268 

Madras 


279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

246 

Rangoon . . 


352 

320 

294 

341 

821 

278 

I/iiolcoow • • • • 


260 

287 

256 

301 

269 

829 

Lahore 


222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur . . 


258 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Delhi . . . . 


183 

238 

201 

210 

259 

199 


Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
on infants in India. 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitatmn and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
heidth and vitality of the mother and through 
hey of the ehild. If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhcsa or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the grater number of infantile deaths are 
due to Infantile debility and malformation, 
including . lemature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming ne ;t, then convulsions, then diarrhoea 
and enteritis. 

Sax Ratio* — The figures of the population] 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
census, show a further continuation of the steady 
fall In t^ proportion of females to males that 


has been going on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortam of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearing 
children too early and too often. A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole. The all-India 
ratio is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 
and 951 females per 1,000 males lor Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can be added if Berar be excluded. Where 
females are in excess, the excess is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher. Among the aboriginal 
tribes, however, the numbers of the two sexes 
are approximately equal. 




Social and Economic Conditions, 


llIarrlage.-~Th6 subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on j 
the sUtistics. The custom of polyandry is 
I'eoognised as a regular Institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India . It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

The table below shows the percentage for 
each sex of married persons who are under the 
age of 15 years : 

yumder per 1,000 of total tnarried who are under 
16 I/ears. 


Provinces, etc. 

Males. 

Females. 

India 

65.7 

157.8 

Burma 

1.8 

6.7 

India Proper . . 

68.0 

161.8 

Hindus 

73.1 

164.1 

Muslims 

59.4 

174.8 

Jains . . 

32.5 

108.3 

Tribal 

49.6 

93.8 

Sikhs 

26.0 

74.6 

Christians 

15.4 

43.8 


Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
remarriage, and in both these communities 
the total ratio of widows has fallen ; Jain widows 
in 1981 were 253 per 1,000 females, but In 1981 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 In 
1981. On the other hand, there has already been 
a very remarkable Increase in child widows 
particularly under the age of 5 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa- 
tory to the Child Marriage Kestralnt Act, a 
rush which it is to be feared will contribute 
large numbers of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there Is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitudp towards 
widow remarriage in Hindu society 'generally. 
In everythousand Hindu women there are still 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty 
years of age and over a quarter of those under 
I 20. In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whenever they take place. 

Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions. 


Widows and Hemarriage.—Infant marriage 
naturally involves infant mdowhood, a feature 
of no significance where remarriage is allowed, 
but of serious importance where it is not. 
Widows among Hindus numbered Just under 
two millions in 1931 ; but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921. 
In the 1921 census there were 176 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen 
in 1931 to 155. It is, however, Jains and_ 


Age. 

1931. 

1021. 

All ages 

156 

176 

(^~5 * • * . 

1 

1 

5—10 . . • . 

5 

5 

10—15 

10 

17 

15—20 

84 

41 

20—30 . . . . 

78 

92 

30—40 • . . • 

212 

212 

4iV— 60 . . . . 

507 

494 

60 and over . . 

802 

814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy. — The cumber of persons in India 
Lsterate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west. Ninety-five out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago. Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy; for in that province 
liters, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
bo^ boys and girls being taught in the monas- 
teries of which almost every Burman village 
hM at least one. Cochin, Travanoore and 
Baipda follow B^ma in the order of literacy. 
Ooohin State, In spite of a very rapid growth 


in population and in spite of having started with 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more tliaii 
keep pace with that growth. 

Literacy is much more prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring it are greater. An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English in towns are 1,473 
males and 434 females. 

The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala. .Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every thre^ Coorg a little less 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five. Beside the 
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diflloulty, gtill felt very strongly In most pro- 
vinoeB, of getting good women teaohert, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of 
female education is the early age of marriage, 
which causes girls to be taken from school 
before they have reached even the standard of 
the primary school leaving certificate. 


Treated in communal or religious groups, the 
greatest progress has been made by Sikhs, 
Jains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities are the Farsis, 
Jews, Burmans, Jains and Christians. The 
following table analyses the position of the 
Indian conununities in respect of literacy : — 


Beliglon. 

Number 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate. 

All religions (India) 

96 

Hindus 

84 

Sikhs 

91 

Jains 

363 

Buddhists 

90 

Zoroastrians (Farsis) 

791 

Muslims 

64 

Christians 

279 

Jews 

416 

Tribal i 

7 

Others ! 

19 


EndUsh Landuage.—Literacy in English 
language is stiUless in India and is confined 
mostly to the town-dwelling population. Two 


hundred and twelve out of every 10,000 males 
and 28 out of every 10,000 females are literate 
in English, and both sexes taken together 123 
out of 10,000, Viewed in relation to the various 
religions and communities, the figures are as 
follow 


Beliglon. 

Number 
perl0,000 
aged 6 
and over 
who are 
literate in 
English. 

All religions (India) 

123 

Hindus I 

113 

Sikhs 

161 

Jains 

806 

Buddhists 

119 

Zoroastrians (Farsis) 

6,041 

Muslims 

92 

Christians 

919 

Jews 

2,636 

Tribal 

4 

Others 

28 


Territorially, Cochin State leads in literacy 
in English with 307 per 10,000; Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (168) 
I coming next. 

I 

Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
226 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered. 


The principal languages are given in the following statement : — 




Total number of speakers 
(OOO’s omitted.) 

Number per 10,000, 
of total population. 

Language. 


1931. 

1921. 

Males. 

Females. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Western Hindi 


37,748 

83,804 

60,210 

46,604 

2,000 

1,523 

1,990 

Bengali 


27.617 

25,952 

25,239 

24,056 

1,527 

Telugu 


18,291 

13,083 

11,874 

11,727 

736 

770 

Marathi 


10,673 

10,317 

9,296 

0,095 

586 

607 

Tamil 


10,073 

10,839 

9,284 

9,496 

7,272 

668 

608 

Punjabi 


8,790 

7,040 

8,961 

487 

414 

BAjasthani 


7,271 

6,627 

6,656 

6,025 

408 

890 

Sanarese 


5,690 

6,516 

6,253 

6,121 

815 

825 

Ortya 

Qujerati . . 


6,486 

6,709 

4,062 

5,192 

804 

886 


6,610 

5,240 

4,967 

4,685 

311 

808 

Btumese .. 

.. 

4,832 

4,622 

4,135 

4,288 

240 

266 

Midayalam 

LilAda (or Western 

4,638 

4,606 

8,786 

8,762 

267 

271 

Punjabi) 

* • 

4,608 

3,968 

8,060 

2,602 

265 

278 
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The neoeisity of » oommon medium of con- central India. In their pure forms these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise languages may be scientiflcally distinct ; but 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace* this is not the popular view. There Is a oommon 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject element In the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and central India which renders their speakers, with- 
suggestlon during the last decade and a good out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
lingua /ranca for Ihdia. The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Sastem and Western Hindi considerably a lingua Jranca over a large part of India, 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language in India, and if we add to Infirmities. — These are classes under four 
these two languages Blhari and Bajasthani, main heads— Insanity, deaf -mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re* and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules, the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the 
and cover a very large area of northern and population : — 


NUMBEB AWLIOTED with lUTIO PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 
OF THE POPULATION. 

— I 1921. I 1011. I 1901. I 1891. I 1881. 

120,804 
34 

230,895 
66 

601,870 
172 
147,911 
42 


There had been a continuous decline in the Between the man who cultivates land and the 
total number as well as in the proportion of man who nominally owns it there are often u 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This number of intermediate holders of some interest 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive or other in the produce of the land. If a com- 
improvement in the accuracy of the dUgnosis parison is made between the area of land under 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- crops and the number of agriculturists actually 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve* engaged in cultivation in British India, it is 
ment in the material condition of the people that for each agriculturist there are 2.9 acres 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case of cropped land of which 0.65 of an acre is 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures Irrigated. The cultivation of special crops 
effected with the aid of modern medical and occupies under two per cent, of the populations 
surgical science. In tbe decade ending 1901 concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted part of whom are engaged in the production of 
in the two severe famines must have been a tea. Forestry employs fewer than special 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that cultivation. 

census, but the method of compilation adopted in recent years there has been an increase In 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, the number of people living on the production 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons and transmission of physical force, that is, 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. Silk 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
there was a slight decrease in the total number products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
of persons recorded as afflicted In 1911, the pro* proved more popular than before. Transport 

f ortlon per hundred thousand persons falling by road has attracted more men, while the use 
rom 816 to 267. The increase in ratio as well of water for internal transport has decreased, 
as in numbers since then is attributed to harbours being used more freely for external 
increased accuracy of enumeration. transport by sea. About five million persons 

are engaged in organised industry. 

Occnpatioii.‘~'lt is a well-known fact that the It is noteworthy that less than one milliou 

majori^ of the people in India live on iqpricul* people, who man the army, the navy, the 
ture. The latest census puts down the number nir force, the police, the ser^ces, etc., manage 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals the administration of this vast country ; in 
and vegetation at 103,800,000, while those other words, 350 odd millions are ruled by one 
eiuaged in industry number 15,400,000. Thus million servants of the state, 
about 67 per cent, of the country*8 workers There has of late been increasing unemploy- 
sre employed in t^ former and 10 per cent, ment, especially among the educated classes. 
In tbe latter. Tbds does not, however, mean An attempt to indude these In the last census 
that all ttie 108 millions are land-owners. Bights has not met with success, but it is significant 
in land in India are oomifflcated and inwved Uiat graduates of Madras University join the 
^ * degree, ineredtble to persons l a minar only police department on Es. 10 per mensem and 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe, are held fortunate in getting even that. 


88,305 

81,006 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 

28 

26 

23 

27 

35 

189,644 

199,891 

163,168 

196,861 

197,215 

60 

64 

52 

75 

86 

479,637 

443,653 

354,104 

458,868 

526,748 

152 

142 

121 

167 

229 

102,613 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

131,908 

32 

35 

33 

46 

57 

860,099 

833,644 

670,817 

856,252 

937,063 

272 

267 

229 

316 

407 
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India’s road system may bo briefly described 
as follows : — 

There exist four great trunk roads, stretching 
diagonally across the country» which form the 
framew(urk with which most of the important 
subsidiary roads are linked. These trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and are rich in historical association. The most 
famous is the ancient marching route — known 
as the Grand Trunk Eoad— which stretches 
right across the northern part of the country 
from the Khyber to Calcutta ; the other three 
connect Calcutta with Madras, Madras with; 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of them together account for about 6,000 
out of the 64,000 miles of metalled road in 
British India. None of these roads however 
can bo considered. safe “all weather** trunk | 
roads according to modern standards. The 
Madras-Calcutta road in particular is far from 
being bridged throughout its entire length, and 
its improvement even in the Madras Presidency 
would be likely to absorb a large proportion 
of their funds for some years to come; whilst 
further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross BO many large waterways that it will be 
quite impossible to make it a complete trunk 
road in the modern sense within any predictable 
period. And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of improvement; on tbej 
Grand Trunk Boad from Calcutta to the North 
West Frontier, for example, there is as yet no 
road bridge over the river Bone in Bihar, and on 
all of them there are places where floods 
are liable to cause serious interruption 
to traffic. 


Subsidiary Roads.—As regards the subsi- 
diary roads, the best and most numerous are 
to be found in Southern India. As one would 
expect, the worst served regions are Rajputana, 
Sind and parts of the Punjab on the one hand, 
and Orissa and Bengal on the other, the former 
owing to its ardity and sparse population, and 
the latter because of the numerous unbrldged 
and mostly unbridgeable waterways which 
dissect it. In addition there are numerous other 
parts of the country, such as the lower Him- 
alayas, which suffer from a dearth of communica- 
tions owing to the difficult terrain. Besides 
surfaced roads, there is a very large mileage of 
“ kutcha ** roads in India amounting to 
approximately 200,000 miles, some of which 
are good for motor traffic during the dry 
weather. 

Road Development Committee. — On the 
whole it is reasonable to say that India's road 
system, even before the advent of motor trans- 
port, was altogether insufficient for her needs, 
a^d it is the increasing realisation of this fact 
that led to the appointment of the special Road 
Development Committee in 1027 whose functions 
were to examine the question of the development 


of road communications in view of the increasing 
use of motor transport and suggest ways and 
means of financing it. The recommendations 
put forward by the Committee were carefully 
considered by the Government of India, 
whose conclusions upon them were em- 
bodied in a resolution and provided that the 
increase from four to six annas per gallon in the 
import and excise duties on motor spirit, which 
had been effected in March 1920, should be 
maintained for a period of five years in the first 
instance, and that the additional duty should 
be allotted as a block grant for expenditure on 
road development, and credited to a separate 
Road Development Account, whose unexpended 
balances should not lapse at the end of the 
financial year. 


Road Devolopmont Account.— The original 
resolution dealing witli the disposal of the 
I Eoad Development Account has since been 
amended twice, tlie resolution at present in 
force having been passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly in February, 1937. Its 
main features may be describe as follows : 
The special tax on petrol introduced in 1929 
shall continue to be levied for road development, 
the proceeds of which, after retaining a reserve 
of 15% for administration, rese^ch and special 
grants-in-aid, shall be allocated tor expenditure In 
the different provinces, Indian States, etc., in the 
ratio of the petrol consumption in the various 
areas. These sums may be spent on the con- 
struotion» re- construction or substantial im- 
provement of roads and bridges including the 
cost of preparation of road schemes — but not 
(or ordinary road upkeep or maintenance — on 
interest and amortization charges on road loans 
sanctioned hitherto by the Government of India 
and also on administration of Provincial Boards 
of Communications and establishment connected 
with the control of motor transport. A new 
clause inserted in the present resolution lays 
down that **if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council the Government of any 
Governor’s province has at any time 


(a) failed to take sneh steps as the Govef* 
nor- General in Council may recommend for 
the regulation and control of motor v^cles 
within the province ; or 


(6) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Eoad 
Fund allocated or re-allocated as the case 
may be for expenditure within the 
province. 


The Governor-General-in-Councll may resume 
the whole or part of any sums whlcdi he may at 
that time hold for eicpendlture In that province. 
The actual statement of the Account up to 
date is as follows 
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The position o! the Eoad Fund as at end of 
1939-40. 

Lakhs. 


Es. 

Gross Receipts : 

(1) to end of 1938-39 . . 1,260 -30 

(2) for 1939-40 .. .. 176-64 


1,435-94 

Deduct grants to date to Civil 
Aviation 12-62 


Net credit to the Road Fund . . 1,423*32 

Deduct sums credited to the Re- 
serve Fund 229-85 


Balance available for allocation .. 1,193-47 


Sums allocated to : 

(rt) Governor’s Provinces (in- 
cluding Burma prior to 
separation) . . 925 - 46* ] 

(b) Cliiof Commissioner’s Pro- 

vinces, Tribal Areas and M,095-95 

Administered Areas in 1 

States .. .. 37-22 I 

(c) Indian States .. 133-27 J 


Balance (representing mainly the 
unallotted revenue for 1939-40 
received after the close of the 
year 97-62 


1193-47 


• Excluding Rs. 80-59 lakhs allocated to 
Burma before separation, this figure becomes 
lls. 844 -87 lakhs. 


Road Adnunistnitioii. — On the administra- 
tive side, roads are a provincial subject and may 
be divided into two main classes, Provincial 
Roads under the Public Works Department 
and Local Roads in charge of local bodies. 
The extent to which the administration of 
roads has been delegated to Local bodies 
varies considerably from province to province 
but in British India as a whole about 80% 
of tile extra municipal mileage is under the 
chMge of District Boards or District ^uucils 
including a certain mileage, mainly in Madras 
I Provinces, which is termed 

maintained under their agency. 
Within Municipal areas all roads, other than 
sections of main roads passing through the 
are controlled by the respective 
Municipalities. 


Road Fond — Up 'to the Introduction 
01 the Road Fund in 1929 all Provincial r(^s 
were financed exclusively from the General 
Jf provinces and local roads from 
supplemented by provincial 
1®29, however, the Road Fund 
distributed to Provinces and is available 
u reconstruction or improvement 

Shi 25?!# ordini^ road upkeep. The 

I^d was to supple- 
ment and not to replace the normal erpendluire 
^ works from provincial and 

reveimes but unfortunately the years 


[local 


following the Introduction of the Fund have 
been marked by acute financial stringency, with 
the result that provincial governments and local 
bodies have had to make drastic curtailments in 
the allotments made for roads from their revenue. 

The effect of these curtailments has been to 
starve the construction and development of 
feeder roads, as the Road Fund was being used 
exclusively for roads of inter* provincial and inter- 
; district importance. The Government of India, 
[however, have now laid down that at least 26% 

I of the provincial shares in the Road Fund 
should oe used on feeder roads and that not 
more than 25 per cent, can be used on roads 
which compete with the Railways. 

Until 1037, questions affecting roads and road 
transport had been dealt with by the Government 
of India through the Department of Industries 
& Labour, while Railways came under the 
Commerce Department, each under a separate 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
With a view to co-ordinating the different means 
of communications, however, a portfolio for 
(Communications was introduced in November, 
1937, the Member in charge of which is 
responsible for Roads and Railways as well as 
Indian Navigation, Aviation, Telegraplis, &c. 

Road Mileage. — Tiie grand total of the 
mileage of extra-municipal roads maintained by 
public authorities in British India was 286,813 
on March 31, 1938 ; of this, the total mileage for 
Governor’s Provinces amounted to 278,602 and 
for Central Areas 6,811. 

Tlie total mileage of roads with modern 
I surface, either bituminous or cement was 0,103 
and the total mileage of water bound macadam 
roads was 54,907, making a total mileage of 
roads which were either modern surfaced 
( bituminous or concrete ) or water bound 
macadam of 64,070. 

The total mileage of lower types of roads 
was 221,243. These roads are of three types : 
firstly, roads with artificially admixed granular 
material, gravel, moorum, etc., on natural soil, 
having a total mileage of 10,542; secondly, 
roads of natural soil, which are motorable in 
fair weather, having a total mileage of 102,554; 
thirdly, roads of natural soil which are un- 
motorable, having a total mileage of 09,147. 

The total mileage of Roads that are motorable 
was thus 186,166, out of which 83,612 miles 
were motorable throughout the year, and the 
remaining 102,654 i^es motorable in fair 
weather. 

No less than 244,840 miles of roads were 
maintained by local bodies, while the P. W. D. 
and M. £. 8. maintained 40,473 miles. 

The province with the greatest road mileage 
was Bengal with 01,192, out of which, however, 
only 3,887 was modem surfaced or macadam, 
whue the province with the greatest mileage of 
modem or surfaced roads was Madras with 
21,441 miles out of a total provincial mileage 
of 35,717. Bombay had 11,184 miles of modem 
or surfaced roads out of a total provincial road 
mileage of 10,571. 

' There are in addition, the roads maintained 
by municipaUties and those in States, the total 
mileages of whlob are not known, 
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The Government of India. 

The Impulse whlcb drove the Brltlib to India Crown. Hie same Act vested the direction 
was not conquest but trade. The Government of the entire civil and military administration 
of India represents the slow evolution from coo* and sole power of legiolatlon in the Governor* 
dltioos established to meet trading requirements. General-ln-Cooncil, and defined more clearly 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the the nature and extent of the control to be ex* 
deaths of Queen Silzabeth and Akbar, the mer- tended over the subordinate governments, 
chants of London formed an association for After the Mutiny, there was passed in 1858, an 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Bast and were granted a charter of incorpo- the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
ration. The Government of this Company in no important change in the administration in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- India, bat the Governor-General, as rcpresent- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy, 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company The Goyemor-General was the sole representa- 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and In tive of the Crown in India ; he was assisted by 
Bengal, were administered at each of the a Council, composed of high officials, each of 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. whom was responsible for a special department 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort william), of the adudnistration. 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- „ « 

slsting ol the senior servants of the Company. Functions of Government. 

The three ** Presidencies ** were independent The functions of the Government in India 
of each other and subordinate only to the are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
Directors in England. administration in the world. It claims a share 

in the produce of the land and in some 

Territorial Besponsibility Assumed. provinces it has restricted the aUenatiou of 

The collapse of government in India conse- land from agriculturlats to non-agriculturlste. 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the It undertakes the management of landed estates 
intrigues ofthe French on the East Coast forced where the proprietor la disqualified. In times 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- of famine it undertakes relief work and other 
torlal responsibility in spite of their own de- remedial measures on a great seale. It manages 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors, a vast forest property and is the principal 
Step by step the Company became first the manufacturer of salt and opium, it owns 
dominant, then the paramount power in India, the bulk of the railways of the country, and 
In these changed circumstances the system of directly manages a considerable portion 
government by mutually independent and un- of them; it has constructed and maintains 
wieldy oouncUs of the merchants at the Presi- most of the important irrigation works ; it 
dency towns gave rise to grave abases. Par* owns and manages the post and telegraph 
liament Intervened, and under the Regulating systems; it bad until ist April 1929 tne 
Act of 1778, a Governor-General and four monopoly of the Note issue, and it alone 
councillors wore appointed to administer the can set the mints in motion. It lends money 
Presidency ol Fort William (Bengal), and the to municipalities, rural boards, and agri- 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and culturlsts and occasionally to owners of 
Bombay was lor the first time established, historic estates. It controls the sale of 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
to wgge war or make treaties without the pre- responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
vioas consent of the Governor-General of medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
B^al In Council, except in cases of imminent pnblic works of the most Intimate character, 
necessity, Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- The Government has also close relations with 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the the Indian States which collectively cover 
administration of each of the three Presiden- more than one-third of the whole area of India 
cles In a Governor and three councillors, includ* and comprise more than one-fifth of Its popu- 
Ing the Commander-ln-Cbief of the Presi- tation. The distribution ol these groat fuuo* 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- tions between the Government of India and the 
General-in-Councll was somewhat extended, provincial administrations has fluctuated. It 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793. was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
Under the Charter Act of 1838 the Company 1919, and the democra tie principle then widely* 
was compiled to close its commercial business implanted is greatly developed In the constitu- 
and It became a political and administrative tions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
body bolding Its territories in trust for the by the Imperial Parliament in 1935. 

THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935, 

Great changes were made in the system of Status were brought about by the Government 
government in British India by the Govern- ot India Act, 1935, which received the Royal 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, tc^ether with Assent on 2nd August 1935. The new Act 
tbeiules framed nnder it--almoet as ImiKNtant embodied two main principles — (i) Provincial 
in their provlalons as the Act iteelf^oaiqe Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 
into general operation in January 1921 , an elected Legtslatiure In every Province, and (2) 
having received the Royal Assent on 23rd at the centre a Responsible Government of 
December 1919. (For detailed particulars see India, based on a federation of British Indian 
TM Indian Tear Book, 1986-87 and preceding Provinces and Indian States. Detailed prbvi- 
years). Still vaster changes In the direction sions for the whole scheme are made in the Act 
ol Indian Belf-Qovemment and of Dominion lof 1935, which Includes 821 sections and 10 
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icheduleB and li the lar^t and most complex 
legislative enactment of the kmd over negotiated 
on to a statute book. 

The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
the Provincial Oovemments were brought into 
force on 1st April 1937. Under the provisions 


of tlie Act the States should enter Federation 
by executing Instruments of Accession. The 
federal programme has now been suspended, and 
the administration at the centre Is carried on in 
accordance with provisions for the Transitional 
Period which have been included in part XIII of 
the Act of 1935. 


THE PROVINCES. 


The following are under the Act of 1035 the 
Governors* Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Commissioners* Provinces and also certain 
** Excluded areas'* where the population is not 
yet ripe for the introduction of an advanced 
Constitution);— Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, the North 
West Frontier Province, Orissa, Sind. The 
Act recognises Borar as being under the sove< 
reignty of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
whose Heir Presumptive is elsewhere created 
Prince of Berar and the Act specially provides 
for its administration along with the Central 
Ihrovinces as one Governor's Province. The Act 
creates Orissa and Sind as separate Governors* 
Provinces and provides for the separation of 
Burma from India and for its constitution as a 
separate country under the Crowm. The Act 

g ves powers for the creation of otiier Governors* 
rovinoes. 

The Provincial part of the Constitution 
provides for the exercise of the executive 
authority on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Governor. It also provides for a Council of 
Ministers to aid and advise the Governor in the 
exercise of his functions except in so far as he is 
by or under this Act required to exercise his 
functions or any of them in his discretion.** 
The Governor chooses his Ministers, who hold 
office during his pleasure and he is directed by 
his Instrument of Instructions to select such as 
are likely to have the confidence of the Legisla- 
ture and is enjoined to accept their advice 
except in special cases for which other provision 
is made in the Act. 

The following special responsibilities are laid 
upon the Governor : — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of the Province 
or any part thereof ; 

(5) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; 

(c) the securing to, and to the dependents of, 
persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 
under the Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests ; 

(d) the securing in the sphere of executive 
action of the purposes for whidi the 
provisions of chapter ni of Part V of 
the Act are desired to secure in rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
Mneemed with the prevention of 
legiBlatlve discrimination against British 


subjects in regard to taxation, trade, 
professional business and qualifications); 

(e) the securing of the peace and good govern- 
ment of areas which by or under the 
provisions of the Act are declared 
to bo partially excluded areas ; 

(/) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Buler thereof ; and 

(g) the securing of the execution of orders 
or directions lawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of the Act by the 
Governor-General In his discretion 
(t.e., concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, Inter- 
provincial co-operation in certain 
matters and so forth). 

** If and in so far as any special responsibility 
of the Governor is involved he shall in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 
judgment as to the action to be taken.’* Where 
the Governor is required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he is placed under the control of the 
Governor-General in the latter’s discretion. 

The Provincial Legislatures.— The Act 

provides that there shall for every Province be 
a Provincial Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by the Governor and (a) In the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam two Chambers 
and (b) in the other Provinces one Chamber 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly. Every Legislative Council is to be 
a permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may bo one- third of its members 
are to retire in every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years. 

The Houses of Legislature arc electoral bodies; 
with special electoral pro>iBions for communal 
and other particular interests, and are based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 

Special provisions are made for cases in which 
Uie Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature. 

The Governor of a Province is given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his Legislature 
is not in session, he is satisfied that circumEtanccs 
necessitate immediate action and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain circumstances 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 
in his discretion. 
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proviBion is further made to enable the 
Government to be carried on if at any time the 
Governor is satisfied that a situation mb arisen 
In which the government of the Province cannot 
l>e carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Chief Commissioners' Provinces.— The 

following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Commissioners* Provinces — British Baluchistan, 


Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar islands, Panth plploda. Provision 
is made for the possible creation of others. A 
Chief Commissioner’s Province is to bo admini- 
stered by the Governor-General acting, to 
such extent as he thinks fit, through a Chief 
Commissioner to be appointed by him in hii 
discretion. 


DIVISION OF POWERS. 


The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other fudges as His Majesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
Ftovinces or any of the Federated States, its 
appellate Jurisdiction to include certain classes 
of appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying from it to His Majesty in Council. The 
Federal Court held its first sitting on 6th 
December 1937. Chief Justice Sir Maurice 
Owyer, Judge owing to tlie deatli of Sir Shah 
Bulaiman, Sir S. Varadachariar. One post of 
Judge is at present vacant. 

The Act also prescribes that the Executive 
authority of the Federation in respect of railway 
construction, maintenance and operation shall 
be exercised by a Federal Ballway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
it provides. 

Provisions arc made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission lor the Federation and of one for 
each Province. The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Commission between them. 

Provincial Legislation.— The Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on 1st April 1937 : — 

1. Public order (but not including the use of 
His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces in aid 
of the civil power); the administration of 
Justice ; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention lor reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order ; 
persons subjected to such detention. 

2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list ; procedure in Bent 
and Bevenue Courts. 

8. Police, including railway and village 
police. 

4 . PriBons,TeformatorieB, Borstal institutions 
and other institutions of a like nature, and 
persons detained therein; arrangements with 
other units for the use of prisons and other 
institutions. 

5. Public debt of the Province. 

6. Provincial Public Her vices and Provincial 
Public Service Commission. 


7. Provincial pensions, that is to say, 
pensions payable by the Province or out of 
Provincial revenues, 

8. Works, lands and buildings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes of the Province. 

I 0 . Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by ^e 
Province. 

11. Elections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order in Council made thereunder. 

12. The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and, if thereis a Legislative 
Council, of the President and Deputy President 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial Lemslature ; 
and, to such extent as is expressly authorised 
by Part III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before Committees of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

13. Local government, that is to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 
tions, improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration. 

14. Public health and sanitation ; hospitals 
and dispensaries ; registration of births and 
deaths. 

15. Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places beyond India. 

16. Burials and burial grounds. 

17. Education, Including Universities other 
than those specified in paragraph 13 of List 1. 

18. Communications, that is to say, roatis 
bridges, ferries, and other means of communica- 
tions not specified in List 1 ; minor railways 
subject to the provisions of list I with respect 
to such railways; municipal tramways ; rope- 
ways; inland waterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways : ports, subject to the 
provisions in List I with reMrd to major ports ; 
vehicles other than meraanically propelled 
vehicles. 

19. Water, that is to say, water 
supplies, irr lotion and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, Including agricultural educa- 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases; immvement 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases; 
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veterlxmry training and practice, pounds and 
the prevention of cattle trespass. 

21. Land, that is to say, rights in or over land, 
land tenures, including the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and the collection of rents ; transfer, 
alienation and devolution of agricultural land ; 
land improvemont and agricultural loans ; 
colonlratfon ; Courts of Wards ; encumbered 
and attached estates ; treasure trove. 

22. Forests. 

23. Regulation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development subject to the provisions 
of List I with respect to regulation and deve- 
lopment under Federal control. 

24. Fisheries. 

25. Protection of wild birds and wild animals . 

26. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
vince ; markets and fairs ; money lending and 
money lenders. 

28. Inns and innkeei)ers. 

29. Production, supply and distribution of 
goods ; development of industries, subject to 
the provisions In List I with respect to the 
development of certain industries under Federal 
control. 

80. AdulteraUon of foodstuffs and other 
goods ; weights and measures. 

31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs 
that is to say, the production, manufacture 
possession, transport, purcliase and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 

S rovisions of List I and as respects poisons and 
angcrous drugs, to the provisions of List III. 
82. Relief of the poor ; unemploj’ment. 

33. The incorporation, regulation and 
winding-up of corporations not being corpora- 
tions specified in List I or Universities; un- 
incorporated trading, literary, scientific, religious 
and other societies and associations ; co-operative 
societies. 

84. Charities and charitable institutions, 
charitable and religious endowments. 

85. Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
cinematograph films for exhibition. 

36. Betting and gambling. 

37. Offences against laws with respect of 
any of the matters in this list. 

38, Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this list. 


89. Land revenue, including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records, survey for revenue puriioscs and 
records of rights, and alienation of retenue. 

40. Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced in the Province and 
countervailing duties at the same or lower rates 
on similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere in India: — 

(n) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

(/j) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic 
drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs ; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations con- 
taining alcohol or any substance 
included in sub-paragraph (t>) of this 
entry. 

41. Taxes on agricultural income. 

42. Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows. 

43. Duties in respect of succession to agri- 
cultural land. 

44. Taxes on mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imnosed by any Act of the Federal 
Legislature relating to mineral development. 

45. Capitation taxes. 

46. Taxes on professions, trades, callings 
and employments, subject, however, to the 
provisions of section 142 A of the Act. 

47. Taxes on animals and boats. 

48. Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements. 

48A. Taxes on vehicles suitable for use on 
roads, whether machanically propelled or not, 
including tramcars. 

48B. Taxes on the consumi)tion or rule of 
electricity, subject, however, to the provisions of 
section 164 A of the Act. 

49. Cesses on the entry of goods into a local 
area for consumption, use or sale therein. 

60. Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 

51. The rates of stamp duty in respect 
of documents other than those specified in the 
provisions of List I with regard to rates of stamp 
duty. 

52. Dues on passengers and goods carried 
on Inland waterways. 

63. Tolls. 

64. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this list, but not including fees taken in any 
Court. 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST. 


T prescribed a concurrent Legislative 

List containing subjects in regard to which both 
the Central Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments enjoy legislative powers. Here it is: — 


Part I. 

I Crlpfinal law, including all matters include 

m the Indian Penal Code at the date of th 
I^lng of this Act, but excluding offence 
f? respect to any of the mattei 

^ excluding th 

Procedure, including all mattei 
SfK??? the Code of OrlmlMil Procedur 
[ At the date of the passing of this Act. 


3. Removal of prisoners and accused person 
from one unit to another unit. 

4. Civil Procedure, including the law of 
Limitation and all matters included in the Code 
of Civil Procedure at the date of the passing 
this Act ; the recovery In a Governor’s Province 
or a Chief Commissioner’s Province of claims 
in respect of taxes and other public demands 
including arrears of land revenue and sums 
recoverable as such, arising outside that 
Province. 

6. Evidence and oaths ; recognition of 
laws, public acts and records and judicial 
proceedings. 
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6. Marriage and divorce ; infantB and minors 
adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agricultural land. 

8. Transler of property other than agricul- 
tural land ; registration of deeds and documents. 

9. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other special forms 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agricultural land. 

11. Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy and insolvency ; admiulstra- 
tors-generaland official trustees. 

IH. Stamp duties other than duties or fees 
collected by means of judicial stamps, but not 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14. Actionable wrongs, save In so far as 
Included in laws with respect to any of the 
matters bpeclflcd In List I or List II. 

15. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list. 

Ifl. Legal, medical and other professions. 

17. Newspapers, books and printing 
presses. 

18. Lunacy and mental deficiency, including 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic 
and mental deficients. 

10. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

2(1. Meclianically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers. 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

23. European vagrancy ; criminal tribes. 

24. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters In this l^rt of this List. 

26. Fees in respect of any of the matters in 
this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 

THE CENTRAL 

Tlie structural changes made by the Act of 
1910 in the system of government outside 
the “ Governors’ provinces ” were of com- 
paratively minor scope, though considerable 
modifications were made in the relation- 
ship hitherto subsisting between the pro- 
vincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government ol India and the Secretary 
of State in Council on the other. The Act of 
1935 provides for further extensive changes at 
the centre, but these will only come into force 
when the Indian States accede to Federation 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the constitution 
established by the Act of 1919 prevails, subject 
to certain modifications required to bring it' 
into harmony with the new conditions in the 
Provinces. The Act of 1935 has also taken 
the relations between the Crown and the States 
outside the purview of tlie Governor-General 
in Council and entrusted them to a new authority 
called His Majesty’s Kepresentative for the 
exercise of the functions of the Crown in its 
relations with Indian States (Crown Bepresenta- 
tive for short). The officers of Qovemor-G en^ 
and Crown Representative are held by the 
game person. The only concrete changes made 
in the constitution of the Central Government 


Paet II. 

26. Factories. , . 

27. Welfare of labour ; conditions of labour; 
provident funds ; employers' liability and work- 
men's compensation ; health insurance, including 
invalidity pensions ; old age pensions. 

28. Unemployment insurance. 

29. Trade unions ; industrial and labour 
disputes. 

30. The prevention of the extension from 
one unit to another of infectious or contagious 
diseases or pests affecting men, animals or 
plants. 

31. Fdoctricity. 

32. Siiipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways as regards mechanically propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passengers and goods on inland 
waterways. 

33. The sanctioning of cinematograph films 
for exhibition. 

34. Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authority. 

35. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

36. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this Part of this list, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 

An amending bill was introduced in Parlia- 
ment in 1 939 to make certain readjustments found 
necessary In the operation of the 1986 Act. To 
safeguard provincial exchequers taxes on mech- 
anical or other road vehicles or on the sale or 
consumption of electricity were added to the 
provincial list. It was further provided ifiteralia 
that in the event of a war emergency being 
proclaimed by the Governor- General the Central 
Government may assume executive in addition 
to legislative authority over any field and 
can also with the specific sanction of the 
Governor-General empower Federal officers with 
functions ordinarily the concern of provincial 
administrations. 

GOVERNMENT. 

by the 1910 Constitution were the removal 
01 the statutory bar to the appointment of more 
than six members of the (Sovernor-Oeneral’s 
Executive Council (which, however, had the 
far-reaching consequence that three of the eight 
members of the Council are now Indians) 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged 
representative and independent form of the 
central legislature. This became, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor's province, 
a legislature with all the plenary powers gtoe- 
rally given to such a body save such as are 
specifically withheld by the terms of the Act. 
It consists of two Chambers. Tiie ** Council 
of State” is a body of 60 members, including 
34 elected (including one member to represent 
Berar, who, though technically nominated, is 
nominated as the result of elections held in 
Berar) and 26 nominated, of whom not more 
than 20 might be officials. The ” Indian 
Legislative Assembly ” consists of 141 members, 
of whom 102 are elected (Including as in the 
case of the Council of State one Berar member 
who, though actually elected, has technical 
to be a nominee). Of the 89 nominated mem- 
bers, not few^ than one third are required to be 
non-officials. The members of the Governor- 
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General’s Executive Ck)uncll have not been 
made ex-officio members of either Chamber, 
but es(^ 01 them has to be appointed a member 
of one or other Chamber, and can vote only 
m the Chamber of which he is a member. Any 
member of the Executive Council may, however, 
speak in cither Chamber. The President of the 
Upper Chamber is a nominee of the Qovornoi 
(icneral. So also, for the first four years after 
the constitution of the Chamber, was the 
President of the Legislative Assembly, But 
after that period the Lower Chamber elected 
its own President and It elected its own Deputy- 
President from the outset. I’he normal lifetime 
of each Council of State is five years, and of each 
liOgislative Assembly three years; but either 
(’hamber, or both simultaneously, may be 
dissolved at any time by the Govcruor-Oeueral 
who lias also the power to extend the lifetime 
ot cltocr Chamber in special circumstances. 

Election*-*The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although tlie 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legls< 
laturo which then existed. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
IS on the same model as that which the Act ol 
I'JIU profcciibcd lor the Provincial Councils 
already described except that, firUly, the pro- 
|»erty qualification for voters (and consequently 
lor candidates) is higher in order to obtain 

E nanageable constituencies, and past scrAice 
/ith the colours is not per ee a qualification 
for the franchise, and eecondly, that the consti- 
tuencies necessarily cover a considerably laiger 
trea than constituencies for the Provinaal 
Uouncil. The distribution of seats in both 
l^hambers, and the arrangement of cousti- 
buencies.arc on a provincial basis ; that is a fixed 
number of the elective seats in each Chamber Is 
issigned to representatives of each province 
Undtheserepresentatlves are elected by consti- 
tuencies covering an assigned area of the 
province. 

r The following table shows the original allot- 
ment of the elective seats plus one since added 
*or the North-West Frontier Pi ovlnce 

Legislative Council of 


Madras , . 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 
North-West Frontier 
Province 
Burma 
Delhi 


Assembly. 

Id 

Id 

17 

Id 

12 

12 

d 

4 

1 

4 

1 

106 


State. 

6 


34 


The Government of India Act, lOS.*), by 
mparating Burma from India eliminated the 
Purina members. 

^jtoe the area which returned perhaps 80 
IJIPJbers to a Provincial Council is the same 
area which zeturni perhaps 12 members 


to the Legislative Assembly— namely, the 
entire province in each oaso— it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and Just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis was made in the district, It 
may be said that the normal area unit In the 
case of the Ledslative Assembly is the Division 
(the technical term for the administrative 
group of districts controlled by a Divisional 
Commlsbioner). 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there was in each province a body ol 
electors Qualified to vote for, and stand lor eleo- 
tlon to, the Provincial Council, and that a select* 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province. The quaUficatlons for 
candidature for the ’ Indian Legislative 
Assembly were made the same in each province, 
mutatie mutandis^ as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that in all provinces, 
so long as the candidate could show that he 
resides somewhere within the province, no 
closer connection with his particular constituency 
was insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State dilfers 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern ol the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as possible approximating 
to a Senate of Elder Statesmen” and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of a true revising Chamber. With this 
object, in addition and as an alternative to a 
high property qualification— adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a stake in the country— the rules admit as 
qualifications certain personal attributes which 
are likely to oonnote the possession of some 
past administrative experience or a high 
standard of intellectual attainment. Examples 
of these qualifloationb are past membership 
of either Clumber of the Legislature as now 
constituted, or ol its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, the holding of high office in 
local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
corporations), membership of the governing 
bodies of Universities, and the holding of titles 
conferred In recognition of Indian classical 
learning and literature. 

Powers.— The powers and duties of the 
Indian I^cgislatuio under tho 1919 Act dificred 
but little in character within the ” central ’* 
sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
under the same Act within their provincial 
sphere, and it acquired the same right of voting 
supplies for the Central Government. But 
as no direct attempt ^vas made to introduce 
responsible government at tho centre, the step 
in that direction liavins been avowedly confined 
to the provinces, and as consequently the 
Executive Government of India remained 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil- 

... — . iiiiiwd 
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on the Governor-General to disregard a decision 
of the Indian Legislature were less restricted 
than the similar power of the Provincial 
Governor ; that is to say, they covered tlie whole 
field and were not confined in their application 
to certain categories of subjects. 


The new provisions, made in the Govenan^t 
of India Act, 1035, affecting the Government 
I of India, were described in an earlier part of this 
chapter. 


THE INDIA OFFICE. 

The Act of 1010 made no stmotoral educational and study facilities for Indian 

changM in the role of the India Office in students and Government officials on leave or 

the administration of Indian affairs. Slight deputation ; recruitment of persons for special 
alterations were effected in the number posts; and payment of leave salary and pensions 

and tenure of office of the members of of officers in Europe, etc. Conourrently with 

the Secretary of State’s Council, and some this change, it became possible to defray from 
relaxations were made in the statutory British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure State and of the Parliamentary Under. Seoretarv, 
and that of the Office In general. But provi- and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
sions were made which undoubtedly at time Office staff and general maintenance which was 
went on had a material effect on the activities attributable to the exercise of Its administrative 
of the Office. A High Commissioner for India as distinct from purely agency functions, 
was appointed for the purpose of taking The Act of 1U35 provides for the appointment 
over, as the direct agent of the Government by the Secretary of State of not less than three 
of India, that portion of India Office functions nor more than six persons whose duty it shall 
which is of the nature of agency, as distinct bo to advise him on any matter relating to 
from administrative supervision and control. India on which he may desire their advice. It 
His functions relate mainly to the control of also prescribes that the salary of the Secretary 
Indian Government Trade Commissioners in of State and the expenses of liis Department 
Europe and America ; arrangements in connec- shall be paid otit of monies provided by Farlia- 
tlon with exhibitions and fairs outside India ; ment. The Governor-General is given in his 
sale and distribution of Central Government spiicre of responsibility reserve powers eorres- 
publications; representation of India on Inter- ponding with those already mentioned as being 
Empire Organisations and at Conferences ; vested in the Governors of Provinces in theirs 
relief and repatriation of destitute Indians ; and in respect of them he is made responsible 
purchase of stores outside India : provision of through the Secretary of State to Parliament. 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

Tile Governor-General and the members of Council. He holds charge of the Defence 
his Executive Council are, under the Govern- Department. The Council may assemble at any 
ment of India Act 1919 as continued by the Act place in India whicli the Governor-General 
of 1935. pending the establishment of F^eration, appoints. In practice it meets only in Delhi 
appointed by the Crown. Ko limit of time is and Simla except for a meeting or two in Calcutta 
specified for their tenure of ofiice, but custom after Christmas, when tlio Viceroy is usually 
has fixed it at five years. Tlierc are now in residence in the Bengal Capital, 
seven Members of Council. Tliese members 

hold charge of tiie portfolios of Defence ; In regard to his own Department each Blem- 
Eduoation, Health and Lands ; Home ; Finance ; her of Counoil Is largely in the position of 
Commerce and Industries ; Labour ; Law ; and a Minister of State, and has the final 
Communications. The Commerce Department voice In ordinary departmental matters, 
deals generally with commerce, industries. But any question of special Importance; 
industrial property, insurance and actuarial and any matter In which it Is proposed to 
work and with blue water shipping. The over-rule the views of a Provincial Government; 
department of Communications deals with post must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy, 
and telegraphs, broadcasting, civil aviation. Any matter originating in one department 
meteorology, ports, inland navigation and which also affects another must be referred 
roids. Hallways form a separate depart- to the latter, and In the event of the Depart- 
ment, but are under the same memb^ of ments not being able to agree, the case is 
the Council as the Communications Department, referred to the Viceroy. The Members of 
The Secretary for Communications attends the Council meet more or less frequently *^a8 a 
meetings of the Ballway Board as an ex-officio Cabinet to discuss questions wblob the 
member. The department of Labour deals Viceroy desires to put before them, or which a 
with labour subjects. In addition It assumes member who has been over-ruled by the 
responsibility for labour in docks and for Viceroy has a^ed to be referred to Council, 
the administration of oertain statutes if there is a difference of opinion in the Obuncll 
affecting labour on the raUways. It deals the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
also ^th pubhc works and irrigation, mines, but the Viceroy can ovei-rule a majority if he 
technical education so far as that conoems eoDstders that the matter Is of such grave Im- 
Induttry, prlnting^Md stationery and various portaooe as to justify such a step. Bach depart- 
items of safety legislation and administration, mental office ts in the subordinate omTrge 
Ecclesiastical affairs are placed under the of a Secretary, whose poslUon eorresponas 
Defence Department. very much to that of a permanent ifnder- 

XH Vioeipy acts as bis own member in Becretair of State In the United Kingdom ; 
charge of Ibifenial Affhirs. ^ The but with these dlfferoncet— -that the Semetary 

in-Chlef in practice always is q rnemhef of the Is present thoui^ he does not speak, at CounoU 
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meeting! at which oasei under hit oognlsance 
are dJseuiaed : that he attends on the viceroy, 
uiually once a week, and discones with him 
all matters of importance arlslnR in his 
Department ; that he has the right of bnng* 
ing to the Viceroy's notice any case 
in whiob he considers that the Viceroy's 
concuTTence should be obtained to action 
propofl^ by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office la nor- 
mally limited to a term of 3 years. The Secretaries 


have under them Joint Deputy, Under and 
Assistant Secretaries, together with the ordinary 
clerical establishments. Tlie Secretaries and 
subordinate officers are often, though by no 
means exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Oovermnents, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the case of 
specialists, recruited direct by contract. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEEOY AND GOVEENOR-aENEEAL OP INDIA. 

His Excellency The Most Hon'ble The Marquess of Linlithgow, p.o., kt., Q.m.s.i., q.m.i.b., 
O.B.E., D.L., T.D., 18th April 1980. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Stefdary to Vie Qovemor-Qeneral (Personal) and 
Private Secretary, — Sir Gilbert Lalthwaite, 
K.O.I.E., O.8.I. 

Deputy Private Secretary. — W. H. J. Christie, 

Asitistant Secretary. — Vf. L. Harrison. 

Military Secretary. — Lt.-Col. B. Mac M. Mahon, 
D.S.O., M.O., l.A. 

Personal Assistant. — F. Sanger. 

Surgeon.— Lt.-Gol. H. H. Elliot, O.I.B., 
if.o., m.Bm V.B.0.8. (Edin.), I.M.S. 

I Assistant to /Surgeon.— Major J. A. Rogers, 
M.K.O.8., I.lf.D. 

Comptroller of the Household. — Major K. Guy, 
th Eajputana Rifles). 

AideS'de-Camp. — R. M. Hallows, l.P. ; Capt. 
le Hon. A. V. V. Elphinstone, The Queen's 
wn Cameron Highlanders; Caj)t, P. 0. Cartt^r, 
oyal Armoured Corps ; Capt. W. B. Henderson, 
oyal Marines. 

Indian Aides-de-camp. — Risaldar-Major Lall 
Ugh, Bahadur, u.b.b., o.b.i., Probyn's Horse; 
saldar-Major Raghbir Singh, M.B.K., i.p.s.m., 
le Royal Deccan Horse. 

lonorary Aides-de-Camp. — Commodore T. M, 
lillne-Henderson, o.B.ib.,b.i.n., Hony. Naval 
.c. ; Lt.-Col. (Hony, Col.) Sir T. Lamb, v.D., 

> Bengal Artillery, a.P. (i) ; Lt.-Col. (Hony. 
onel) W. R. Elliot, M.O., E.D., Genl. List, 

. (I) ; Major (Hony. Lt.-Col.) Ian Gumming, 
., The Southern Province Mounted Rifles, 
f (I) ; Major (Hony. Lt.-Colonel) P. G. Braye, 

I Nagpur Rifles, A.P. (i) ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. 
) A. H. Pilcher, M.O., E.P., Genl. List, A.F. (l) ; 
l^ol. (Hony. Col.) A. H. M. Campion, V.D., 
it IJ. I. Railway Regt., A.P. (i) ; Lt.-Col. 
Wy. Col.) 0. G. Warren-Boulton, e.d., 
|Mtta <fe Presidency Battalion, A.P. (l) ; Lt.-Col. 

Col.) W. E. R. Gurney, v.p., The G. I. P. 
»ay R^., A.P. (I); Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) J. H. 
MVoe, The Royal Contingent, A.P. (i) ; 
llf^l. (Hony. Col.) F. G. Cangley, D.s.o., m.o., 
||mo. ; Lt.-Col. W, O. Henderson, The Chota 
mmuT Regt., A. p. ( 1 ). 

iSuowfk Indian Aides-de-Camp, — Lt.-Col. 
ly Guffar Khan, Bahadur, o.b.i., lo.m., 
9k Junagadh Lancers ; Lt.- 

Mel Maharaja Naharsinhjl, c.i.s., Chief Com- 
IWy Bt. Baria State Foreeg; Major-General Gur- 
Harlka, Bardar Bahadur, o.b.i., i.d.s.m. 


Chief of the General Staff, Patiala State Forces ; 
Major Murad All Khan, Sardar Bahadur, o.b.i.. 
Commandant, Malerkotla, S. A; M. ; Risaldar- 
Major Karam Singh, Bahadur, o.b.i., i.d.s.k., 
late 13th (D.C.O.) Lancers ; Subedar-Major 
(Hony. (^apt.) Dalpat Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 

0. B.I., I.O.M., M.L.A., late 9th Jat Regiment; 
Subedar-Major (Hony. Captain) Gnlab Shah, 
Sardar Bahadur, O.U.T., late 3/lOth Baliich 
Regiment ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) 
Jaffar Hussain, late Governor-Genernl’s Body- 
guard ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Jdeut.) Sheikh 
t'aizuddin, Bahadur, o.b.i., i.d.s.m., late 0th 
Royal Deccan Horse ; Subedar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Bhikham Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 
M.O., O.B.I., I.D.8.M., late l‘2th Frontier Force 
Regiment ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Capt.) 
Mehtab Singh, late Governor-Geiierars Body- 
guard; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) 
Mohammad Zaman, Bahadur, o.b.i., late 
Probyn's Horse ; Risaldar-Major and Hony. 
Lt. Muzaffar Khan, lute Governor-Generars 
Bodyguard. 

Honorary Surgeons. — Bt.-Colonel A. M. Dick, 
H.B., oh.B. (Eng.), F.R.c.B. (Eug.), l.M.B. ; 
Lt.-Colonel W. K. Morrison, D.s.o., m.b., 
K.A.M.o. ; Colonel C. D. K. Seaver, late r.a.m.c. ; 
Colonel W. B. Rennie, m.c., m.b., late n.A.M.C. ; 
Colonel J. S. 8. Martin, m.b., oh.B. (Edin,), m.r.o.p. 
(Kdin.), I.M.S. ; Colonel T. C. Boyd, M.R.O.P. 
(Irel.), P.I.O., F.R.0.8. (Irel.), d.p.h. (Xrel.), 

1. M.S. ; Colonel R. W. Vint, M.B., late R.A.M.o. ; 

Colonel H, J. M. Cursetjee, d.s.o., m.b.b.s. 
(Camb.), M.R.o.a. (Eng.), i.M.s. ; Colonel P. B, 
Bharueba, d.s.o., o.b.e., l.m.&s. (Boin.), 

p.R.0.8. (Eng.), I.M.s.; Lt.-Col. J. B. Hance, 

0. 1.E., O.B.E., M.D., B.oh. (f^aml).), d.p.h. ((Jamb.), 
p.R.0.8. (Edln.), M.R.0.8. (Eng.), L.R.o.p. (Loud.), 

1. M.8. ; (Jolonel A. F. C. Martyn, late r.a.m.o. 

Honorary Assistant Surgeons.— Khan Bahadur 
Dr. Saiyld Wahluddin Haidar, L.M.drs. (United 
Provinces) ; K. R. Menon, L.M.<fes. (Mad.) 
(Burma) ; H. S. Hensroan, o.b.e., l.u.AS., 
H.R.O.S. (Eng.), L.R.O.P. (Lon.) (Madras) ; 
K. A. Contractor, l.m.<&8. (Bombay) ; 
Dinesh Chandra Cbakrabartl, m.b.s., p.r.o.s. 
(Edln.) (Bengal) ; Rai Bahadur Narbada 
Prasad Shrivastava, m.b.,b.s., (C.P. A 

Berar) ; Ral Bahadur Dr. Bidhu Bhushan Mallik, 
m.b. (Bihar) ; Dr. Het Ram Aggarwal, M.D., 
p.o.M.s. (Punjab). 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

His Excellency General Sir Archibald P. The Hon’ble Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon, 
Waveli, K.O.B., C.X.G., M.O., a.-d.-o., Commander- k.o.i.e. (Labour), 

in-Chid in India (Defence). The Et. Hon’hle Sir Akbar Hydari, P.o. 

The Hon’ble Sir Eeglnald Maxwell, K.0.8.I,, (Information). 

1.0.8. (Home). The Hon’ble Mr. E. Raghavendra Eao (Civil 

The Hon’ble Sir Andrew Clow, K.O.8.I., Defmce). 

O.I.B., 1.0.8. (Communieationt). The Hon’ble Mr. M. S. Aney (Indians Overeeae). 

The Hon'ble Sir Jeremy Ealsman, K.O.s.i., The Hon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed, Kt. (Imv>). 

1.0.8. (Finance). The Hon’ble Mr. N. E. Sarker (Educaiim, 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A . Rama- Health and Lands). 
swaml Mudaliar (Commerce). The Hon’ble Mr. A. de C. Williams, o.i.E., 

The Hon’ble Sir Hormusjl P. Mody, K.B.B. I.O.8., Secretary to the Executive Council, 
(Supply). E. C. Donoghue (Superintendent). 

SECEETARIES. 


Depaetmekt of Edtjoatioh, Health and 
LAND8. 

Secretary, J. D. Tyson, c.b.e., i.o.b. 

Joint Secretary, G. S. Bozman, o.i.E., i.o.s. 
Educational Commissioner with the Qovemmmt of 
India, John Sargent, o.i.B., M.A. 

Deputy 8ecy„9t. H. Y. Oulsnam, c.i.e., m.o., i.o.s. 
Aadl. Deputy Secretary, A. V. Pal, o.b.b., i.o.s. 
Undersecretaries, V. T. Dehejia, i.o.8.,V. Vlswa- 
nathan, I.o.s., and C. P. Singer. 

Officer on Special Duty, J. A. Rahim, i.o.s. 
Technical Astit. to the Educational Commissioner, 
Dr. I). M. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 

Superintendents, Khan Sahib Sheikh Tahir All, 
B.sc., Rao Sahib J. A. Limaye, B.A. (Hons.), 
T. F. Cronan, B.A. (Hons.), Sardar Siijan 
Singh Bedl, m.a., Nazir-ul-Hasan and Ram Lai. 
Labouk Dkpartbibnt. 

Secy., The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. Prior, o.i.E., i.C.s. 
Deputy Secretary, H, Tufnell-Barrett, i.o.s. 
Aadittonal Deputy Secretary, 8. H. Zaheer, i.o.s. 
Undersecretaries, P. Madhava Menon, I.o.s. 

and W. 0. Lamarque, i.o.s. 

Assistant Secretaries, Rai Sahib B. C. Tawakley, 
M.A. (on leave), J. W. Threlfall (Oflfg.), Rai 
Sahib A. C. Das (OfTg.). 

Superintendents, Bishamber Nath, Rol Sahib 
S. 0. Jerath, Hakumat Rai, Abdul Hakim, 
M. L. Chatterjee (Offg.), Rup Lai (Offg.), 

A. K. Chatterjee (Offg.), and I. M. Bhatnagar 
(Offg.). 

Finance Depaetment. 

Seerdary, The Hon’ble Mr. C. E. .Tones, o.s.i., 
O.I.E., I.o.s. 

Addl, Secretary, Sir P. Raghavendra Ran (on 
leave), A. C. Turner, o.i.E., m.b.e., i.o.s. (Offg.). 
Establishment Officer to the Covt. of India, B. <5. 

Holdsworth, o.i.E., r.c.s. 

Deputy Secretaries, H. A. C. Gill, i.o.s,, and L. T. 

Gholap, I.o.s. I 

Addl. Deputy Secretary, V. 0, Matthews, I.o.s. 
Undersecretaries, S. A. Hnsnie; Mumtaz 
Hasan; S. Ranganathan, i.o.s. and B. K. 
Nehru, i.o.s. 

Officers on Special Duty, Rao Bahadur P. B. 
Chakravarty, o.b.b., A. S. Lai, i.o.s. (Office 
of the A. G., Punjab), K. C. Roy, i.c.a, (Office 
of the A. G., Bengal), K. N. Kaul (Office of 
the A. G., Bombay). 

Chief Superintendent, B. Grice (on leave), 
Khan Sahib Qazi Abdul Hamid (Offg.). 
SupeHntendents, Har Kishore, B.A., B. L. Batra, ' 

B. A., H. S. Negi, B.A., Ajudhia Natli, B.A., 
O. JP. Gupta, M.sc., Sardar Singh (Offg.) 
and Prem Nath Seghal (Offg.). 

Mint Master, Bombay, t’ol. A. J, Ransfurd, 
O.I.B., B.E. 


Mint Master, Calcutta, Major D. V. Deane, o.b.b., 
E.B. 

Master, Security Printina, India, Major D. F. 

Fitzmanrice, o.i.E., b.e. (Retd.). 
Auditor-General of India, Sir Cameron Badenoch, 
CSl Oils IGS 

Dy. Auditor-General of India, W. R. Tennant, 
O.I.B., I.o.s. 

Finance Officer, Communications, M. K. Sen 
Gupta. 

Asstt. Finance Officers, Communications, X. "K. 
Roy and Abdul Qadir. 

Centbal Boaed of Reyenub. 
Members, Central Board of Revenue, J. F. 
Bheehy, o.s.i., i.o.s. and M. Slade, i.o.s. 
Defence Department. 

Secretary, C. Mad. G. Ogilvie, c.s.i., o.b.e., i.o.s. 
Addl. Secretary, Sir Gurunath V. Bewoor, Kt., 

O. I.E., 1.0.8. 

D^uty Secretary, P. Mason, i.o.s. 

Director, Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel G. F. J. Paterson, o.i.E., o.b.e., m.o. 
Undersecretary, R. M. Saner, I.o.s. 
Undersecretary, D. G. Chambers, i.o.s. 

Secy., Indian Soldiers* Board, 'Kiwih Chand, i.o.s. 
Additional Undersecretary, R. (’. Jeffreys, i.p. 
Establishment Officer, Major K. J. Shearcroft, 
M.B.E. 

Assistant Secretaries, M. J. A. Staggs; Rai 
Bahadur A. P. Dube, i.s.o. ; P. D. Wilson, 

M. B.E. 

Director of ruhlic Delations, Lt.-Col. I. S. Jehu. 
Assistant Director of Public Relations, Capt. 

N. L. Eiitmerson. 

Attached to Director of Public Relations, 2nd-Lt. 
Motilal Katju. 

Official Photographer, Capt. F. A. Hurst. 

Personal Assistant to the Secretary, Defence 
Department, C. B. Wilkinson. 

Revision Officer, F. Spencer, m.b.e. 

Director, Military Regulations and Forms, Lt- 
Col. G, I. Maltland-HCTiot, m.c., e.J). 

Officer Supervisor, J. D, Howe. 

Superintendents, ]?’. M. Shefta, B.A. (on deputa- 
tion to the Department of Supply) ; Rai 
Sahib C. D. Sharma, b.a. (on deputation to 
Naval Headquarters); A. F. Brooks; G. C. 
Roy, B.A. ; 8. K. Sen Gupta, b.a. (Tempy.) ; 

P. K. Bobo, b.a. (Offg.) ; S. C. Ghose (Offg.). 

Defence Co-oedination Department. 

Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. A. de 0. Williams 
C.I.B., I.C.8. 

Undersecretary, L. J. D. Wakely, i.o s 
Undersecretary, S. R. Kaiwar, I.o.s. 
Superintendent, R. Sen Gupta, B a. 
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MUilTAKT Finance Department. i Assistant Agricultural Commissioner with the 
Financial Adviser, E. T. Coates, o.s.i., c.i.B., Governm^ of India, 8.0. Koy, b.Sc., M.Sc. 
rofi. (London). 


Addl. Financial Adviser, M. B. Coburn, O.I.E., 
o.B.B. (Temp.). 

Joint Financial Admser, Mohamad Ali, M.sc. 
Deputy Financial Advisers, A. H. Wilson ; Q. B. 
Kamat, l.O.s. ; J. Dayal ; Ghiilam Abbas 
(on leave) ; Birji Narayan, m.a. ; S. Jaya- 
saiikar, m.a.; K. A. Joseph, M.A. (Olfg.); 

K. S. V. Baman, i.o.s. (Offg.). 

Asstt. Financial Advisers, W. G. Alexander, 

I.o.s. ; L. B. Chambers, i.o.S. ; Khub Chand, 

1.0. s. ; W. E. Morton ; P. N. Hardcastle ; 
E. Bridgnell ; B. B. Gaya Prasad, p.r.e.s. ; 
Rao Sahib A. C. Mukherjee ; Rao Sahib S. 0. 
Roy ; B. B. Ghosh ; R. S. Bishamber Das ; 

L. F. Barrie ; 8. K. Kaicker, S. G. Mustafy ; 
V. Sivarama Iyer (Offg.) ; Klshan Dayal 
(Offg.). 

Superintendents, D. D. Kohal; S. K. Gupta; 
Amar Nath Abbi. 

Home Department. 

Secretary, E. Conran-Smith, C.I.E., l.c.s. 
Additional Secretary, Sir Richard Tottenham, 
O.8.I., O.I.E., I.o.s. 

Deputy Secretary, H. J. Frampton, C.I.E., M.C., 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Deputy Secretary, C. J. W. Lillie, i.o.s. 

Dej^y Secretary, R. A. Gopalaswami, I.O.S. 
Ojpcer on Special Duty, Lt.-Col. A. J. Reeve. 
liaison Officer, Capt. C. J. Toyne. 
Director-General of Information, F. H. Puckle, 

0. 5.1., O.I.B., LO.S. 

Census Commissioner for India, M. W. W. M. 

Yeatta, O.I.E., I.O.S. 

Chief Press Adviser, B. J. Kirchner. 

AssU. Press Adviser, E. V. Britter. 
Undersecretary, J. G. Simms, I.O.S. 
Undersecretary, 0. L. Bryson, 1.0.8. 
Undersecretary, D. 0. Das, 1,0.8. 

Undersecretary, H. A. N. Barlow, I.o.s. 

Assistant Secretary, Ral Sahib N. Banerjee. 
Superintendents, F. H. T. Ward, B. S. Keymer, 

M. B.B., Bai Sahib B. B. Das, W. A. Threlfall, 
B. D. Tewari (Offg.), Azmatullah Ehan 
(Offg.), Md. Jan (Offg.). 

Bureau of Publio Information. 

Principal Information Officer, Jossleyn Hennessy. 
Deputy Principal Information Officer, 

J. Natarajan. 

Information Officers, S. A. Jawad, B. L. Sharina, 
R. I. Hall, B. Fonseca, F. D. Douglas, Miss 
Ceoilie Leslie and 0. Rahman. 

Administrative Officer, C. N. Sen. 

Chief Superintendent, M. Shams-ul-Islam. 
Assistant Information Officers, B. L. Handa, V. 
Krishnaswami, B. B. Eapasi, J. A. Kidwal, B. 
Mukhopadhyay, Madho Prasad, Binod U. Bao. 
iMPERlAIi COUNOIL OF AORIOULTURAL RESEARCH, 
Simla & New Delhi. 

Chairman, The Hon. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, 

K. B.B., O.I.B., i.o.s. 

Vice-Chairman and Principal Administrative 
Officer, P. M. Hharegat, O.I.B., 1.0.8. 

Secretary (designate), B. Sahay, 1.0.8. 

Secretary (Offg.), 8. C. Sarkar, b.a. 

AgricuUufaf Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Dr. W. Bums, O.I.B., p.sc. 

Animal Husbandry Commissioner with the 
Government of India, F. Ware, O.I.E., F.B.O.V.8., | 

1. V.8. 


Asswiant Animal Husbandry Commissioner with 
the Government of India, B. L. Kaura, B.v 8c., 
M.R.O.V.S. 

Superintendents, S. C. Sarkar, b.a., m.r.aj. 
(Offg. as Secretary), T. S. Krishuamurti, b.a., 
Syed Shamsuddin (Offg.), H. C. Thapar, b.a. 
Statistician, Dr. P. V. Sukhatme, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
Locust Research Entomologist, Bao Bahadur Y. 

Bamchandra Bao Garu, m.a., f.e.s. 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, Dr. N. Das, l.c.s. (Offg.). 

Senior Marketing Officers, B. P. Bhargav^ B.sc., 
A.M. Inst. B.B., D. N. Khurody, i.d.d, (Hons.) ; 
P. L. Tandon, B.sc. (Wales), f.r.e.s. (in 
charge). 

Marketing Officers, Triyugi Prasad, M.A., LL.n., 

! Naslr Ahmed, V. B. Bhat, M.A. (in charge). 
Supervising Officer (Grading Stations), F. 

A. Shah, b.a. 

SuperinUndeni, Office of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Adviser, T7 B. Bajagopalan, B.A. (Offg.). 
Director Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 

B. C. Srivastava, b.sc., o.b.b. 

Professor of Sugar Technology, A. Schouten, Ing. 
8. T. 

Professor of Sugar Engineering, K. 8. Arnold, 
B.so. (Glas.), M.l.Hech.E., M.I.E.S. 

AssUtaM Professor of Sugar Technology, D. 

R. Parashar, b.sc., nip. t.i. 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Engineering, D. K. 

Brahma, B.sc. (Glas.), o.P.B, 

AssUtant Professor of Sugar Chemistry, D. 

G. Walawalkar, B.Ag., m.b. (l.a.) 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Chemistry (Organic), 
Dr. B. A. N. Rao. n.8c. (Lond.), F.l.o., d.i.0. 
Physical Chemist, Dr. A. N. Bao, M.sc., Dr. 
Ing. (Berlin), A.i.o. 

Bio-Chemist, Dr. H. D. Sen, M.sc„ Ph.D. (Lond.), 
D.I.O. 

First Assistant to Sugar Technologist, H. S. 

Chaturvedl, B.sc,, nip. t.l, m.8. (l.a.). 
Assistant Sugar Technologist, Abdul Bahlm 
Khan, nip, r.t.o. (Glas.). 

•Statistician, P. Neelakantan Nayer, m.a., m.sc. 
(Lond.). 

Officer-in-Charge, Sugar Research and Testing 
Station, Bilari, E. C. Joshi, B.sc., nip. Tech. 

External Affairs Department. 
Secretary, 0. K. Caroe, o.s.i., o.i.e. 

Deputy Secretary, H. Welghtmaii, o.i.E. 

Addl. Deputy Secretary, Major A. 8. B. Shah. 
Undersecretary (G), V, B. Arte, 

Undersecretary, Captain L. A. C. Fry. 

Assistant Secretary, 1. S. Gonsalves. 
Superintendents, M. O. Dover, A. J. Courtney, 
J. M. Matthews, Sardar Sahib Sardar Blshan 
Singh, M. O’Meally, Girdharl Lall. 
Governor-General’s Secretariat (Public). 
Secretary, J. A. Thome, o.s.i., O.I.E., I.O.S. 
Jt.Sewetary,I.G. Donaldson, o.i.e., M.O,, 1.0.6. 
Undersecretary, M. R. Bhide, i.o.s. 
Undersecretary, W. H. Saumarez-Smith, i.o.s. 

Political Department. 

Political Adviser to His Excellency the Crown 
Representative, The Hon’ bio Sir Francis 
Wylie, K.O.S.I., O.I.B. 

Secretary to His Excellency the Crown Representa- 
tive, Sir Kenneth Fitze, k.o.i.e. 
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Reforms Reoretariat, 

Reforms Commissioner, H. V. Hodson. 

Deputy Secretary, Rao Bahadur V. P. Menon, 
O.I.B. 

Superintendent (on deputation), E. C. Oaynor, 
M.n.E. 

Officiating Superintedent.. — C. Ganesan. 

Deputy Secretary, Lt.-Col. C. P. Hancock, o.i.e., 

0. B.E., M.o. 

Additional Deputy Secretary, J. H. Thompson. 
Undersecretary (Temporary), V. B. Arte. 
Undersecretary, Captain N. Ramsay. 

Assistant Secretary, 8. 0. Maynard. 

INPIAN States Forces. 

Military Adviser4n-Chief, Indian States Forces, 
Major-General F. Gwatkin, O.B., n.s.o., m.o., 

1. d.c., p.s.c. 

Staff Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief, 
Indian States Forces, Major (A. Lt.-Col.) 
H. B. Cubltt-Smith. 

Staff Officer (A) to the Military Adviser 4n-Chief, 
Indian States Forces, Major H. 0. P. 'Williams. 
Staff Officer (Q) to the Military Adviser-in-Chief, 
Indian States Forces^ Major A. J. W. Smart. 
Department of Commerce. i 

Secrdary, The Hon’ble Sir Alan Lloyd, O.B.I., 
O.I.E., I.O.S. j 

Addl. Secretary, N. R. Pillai, o.I.e.,o.b.B.,I.O.s.| 
Dy. Secretary and Secretary, Economic Resources 
Board, T. S. Plllay, o.b.b., m.a., b.l. 

Addl. Deputy Secretary, S. N. Ray, l.C.S. 
Under-Secretary, G. Swaminathan. 
Undersecretary, R, J. Pringle. I.c.s. 
Vnder-Secretar^t, G. Corley Smith, m.b.e. 

Officer on Special Duty, IS. N. Wancljoo, i.c.s. 
Officer on Special Duty, (\ H. Reynolds, J.P. 
Officer on Special Duty, Dr. B. N. Kaul, M.A., 
Ph.l). 

Assistant Secretary, H. Khanna, M.A. 

Assistant Secretary, P. M. Mukcrji, m.a. 
Engineer-in-Chief and Chief Inspedor of Light” 
houses in British India, A. R. Seal, b.bc. 
(London). 

Superintendent of Insurance, J. H. Thomas, p.i.a. 
(on leave). 

nautical Adviser to the Government of India 

and Indian Shipjdng Adviser, Capt. H. L. 
Davis, R.i.N. 

Chief Surveyor with (he Govt, of India, Engr. 

Capt. J. E. Moloney, r.i.n. 

Secy., Indian Accotmiancy Board, P. R. Bhandari, 
B.oom. (Lond.), a.o.a., r.a. 

Assiiiant Supdt. of Insurance, P. V. Krishna 
Murthy, M.sc., p.i.a, (Now OfTg. as Supdt. of 
Insoe.). 

Asstt. Supdt. of Insurance, A. Kajagopalan, b.a., 
A.I.A 

Assistant Sup^. of Insurance, R. \. Rayudu, 
MJI., B.L., F.I.A. 

Department of Supply. 

(Main Secretariat). 

Secretary, E. M. Jenkins, c.s.i,, o.i.e., i.c.s. 
Additional Secretary, Ghulam Mohammed, O.I.E. 
Joint secretary, J. A. Markcown, i.c.s. 

Joint Secretary, M. W. "W. M. Yeatts. 

Deputy Secretary, A. MacFarquhar, i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, M. Ikramullah, i.c.s. 
Undersecretary, P. R. Rayak, i.c.s. 
Under-Secretary, Khan Bahadur, Ubdie. 

Assie/temt Secretary, J. Byrne, 

Assistant Secretary, Khan Sahib Mohammed 
Aslam. 

Director, Statistics, Lieut. -Colonel T. H. Battye. 


Officer on Special Duty, Khan Bahadur Moham- 
med Barkat AH. 

Attached. 

Additional Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), 
Zahld Husain. 

Assistant Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), 
M. S. Bhatnagar. 

Assistant Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), 
A. D. Azhar. 

jA.ss%st(ifii AfastcT tliB 

Lt.-Col. E. S. B. Gaffney. 

Deputy Assistant Master General of the Ordnance 
(Supply), Major D. G. 0. MacDonald, R.E. 

Detached Secretariat. 

Brigadier E. 'Wood, c.i.B., M.C., Director-Ge- 
neral of Supply and ex-Offlcio Additional Secre- 
tary to the Government of India ; A. P. Hume, 
I.O.8., I)y. Secretary (Supply) ; 8. Bhoothalingam, 
I.c.s., Under-Secretary (Supply) ; C. R. Sen, 
Oflacer on Special Duty ; Muhommad Abdulla, 
Superintendent, Establishment Section ; R. W. 
Targett, Dy. Director- Geneial (I); L.' Mason, 
C.I.E., O.B.E., M.C., I.P.S., Dy. Director-General 
(II) ; S. 0. Latlf, Officer on Special Duty. 
Textiles Directorate. 

D. M. Passmore, Director ; N. 8. Alyer, Dy. 
Director ; S. K, Chaudhuri, Asstt. Director ; L. 
Knibb, Asstt. Director ; J. O. Lai, Asstt. Develop- 
ment Officer. 

Timber Directorate. 

D. Stewart., O.B.E., i.p.S., Director ; W. K. 
Flewett, l.p.s., Dy. Director (Inspection) ; J. 
Walker, Dy. Director (Planning) ; V. 8. Kup- 
puswami, Dy. Director ; M. V. Lauri, Dy. Direc- 
tor ; W. 0. Leys, Dy. Director (Timber Depots) ; 
P. R. Suri, Asstt. Director. 

Miscellaneous Stores Directorate. 

A. B. Hampson, Director ; K. G. Wadia, B.E., 
A.M.I.C.B., Dy. Director ; P. 8. Maker, Dy. Direc- 
tor ; R. K. Thadani, Asstt. Director. 

Leather Manufactures Directorate. 

R. Wilmot, M.C., B.l)., Director ; Major J. 
Bleeck, Dy. Director ; F. M. Shefta, Asstt. Di- 
rector ; M. A. Rafee, Asstt. Director. 

Co-Ordination Directorate. 

Rai Bahadur Kirpa Ram, Director; Tara 
Chand, Dy. Director ; Afzal Hyat Khan, 
Asstt. Director ; S. 8. Venkatakrishnan, Asstt. 
Director. 

Foodstuffs Directorate. 

S. M. Cookson, Director ; J. R. H. Bartlett, 
Dy. Direi'tor ; Lieut. H. Khan, Dy. Director. 

Vehicles Directorate. 
j Lieut.-Col. E. Bader, R.E., Director; R. W. 

I Fowler, Dy. Director ; Lieut. L. W. H. Harring- 
ton, R.A.O.C., Officer on Special Duty; K. K. 
Rasta, Asstt. Director. 

Clothing Directorate. 

Col. H, D. Goldthorp, Director ; A. 0. R. 
Horton-Beimet, o.b.e., i.o.s., Superintendent of 
Clothing Production ; Lieut.-C\)l. A. A. Dean, 
Asstt. Superintendent of Clothing Production; 
Rao Sahib V. Gopai Krislman, Administrative 
Officer. 

Chemicals Directorate. 

P. R. Crerar, Dy. Director; Dr. L. A. 
Bhutt, Asstt. Director. 

Hollerith Seotion. 

S. N. Mitter, Asstt. Director. 

Munitions Production. 

Dir. -General — Sir Guthrie Russell, K. O.i.e. ; 
Aset. Dir.-General—lit.-Col. J. J. Mackirdy ; 
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Jt. Secy, to the Qovt. of India, Dept, of Supply. i 
— S. K. Kirpalani; Aset. Secy, to the Govt, op 
India, Dept, of Supply. — E. C. (iayiior ; ' 
Dy. Dir. — Gen., Armament Production. — O. S. 
Butler. l.o.s. ; Co-ordination Officer A 

Dir. of Factory Recruitment . — H. I. Mathews ; 
A$9t. Co-ordinaticn Office^ {Armamemt Produc- 
tion .) — Capt. C. F. V. Fulton, M.C., I. A. 0.0. ; 
Dir. of Ordnance Faciorte*.— Major T. F. 
Borwick, C.I.E., d.s.O,, i.o.s. ; Dy. Dir. of 
Ordnance Factmiee.—O. B[. Welford, 1.0.8. 

BJEPABTKSKI 07 COMMUNICATIOKS. 

•Secretory, The Hon. Mr. 8. N. Boy, o.s.i., 

1.0.8. 

Deputy Secretary, A. D. Gorwala, l.o.S. 
Under-Secretary, M. Khurshld, 1.0.8. 

Under Secretary, C. L. Coates, l.o.s. 
Under-Secretartf, T. M. 8. Mani, l.o.s. 

ContuUing Engr. to the Govt, of India (Roade). 
K. G. Mitchell. o.i.B., a.o.g.i., m. inst. o.e., 
A.M. Inst. T., I. 8 .B. 

Chief Govt. Inspector of Railways, H. G. Salmond. 
Assidant to C. E. (Roads), K. S. Raghavachary. 
Superintendents, tldha Ram, Raj Bahadur 
(Prov. Permt.), Topan Lai (Tenipy.), S K. 
Biswas (Offg.), A. N. Rutledge (Olfg.). 

Civil Aviation Dirkctoratk. 

Director, 8ir Frederick Tymms, Kt., c.i.K., M.o. 
Deputy Director, L. A. Egglesfleld. 

Administrative Officer, .T. Hamilton. 

Offg. Chief Inspector of Aircraft, P. H. Davy. 
Asstt. Aircraft Inspector, A. W. Francis. 

Engineer Officer E. H. Booth. 

Engineer Officer II., ,T. H. Oamphell. 

Asstt. Engineer Officer, R. J. Kelly. 

Offg, Technical Officer (Operations), K. M. Raha. 
Technical Officer (L), B. 8. Leet/C. 

Asstt. Technical Officers, B. K. Nanda ; D. 0. H. 
Lefevrc. 

P08T8 AND Telegraphs Department. 
Director-General, W. H; Shoobert. 
railway Department (Railway Board). 
Headquarters (Simla dc Hew Delhi). 
Chief Commissioner, Sir Leonard Wilson, Kt., 
V.D., B.E,, A.M.I.O.E. 

Financial Commissioner, B. M. Staig, o.s.R, 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Member (TranspcvUdion), J. H. F, Raper. 

Member (Staff), K. B. Muxatfar Hussain, o.i.E. 
Director, Mechanical Engineering, L. N. Flutt. 

, Director, Finance, T. 8. Sankara Aiyar, c,i.e. 

(on leave), I. 8. Puri (Oflfg.), 

Director, Establishment, Col. H. W. WagstafT, 
M.o. 

Director of Civil Engineering, L. H. Swain. 
Director, Traffic, 8. E. L. West, o.b.e., v.d. 
Controller of Railway Accounts, D. Colin Camp- 
bell. 

Secretary, J. D. Michael. 

Dy. Director, Finance, A. R. Soofl (Offg.). 

Dy. Director, Mechanical Engineering, K. C. 
Watney. 

Dy. Director, Mechanical (Stores), Thomas Kidd. 
Dy. Director, Establishmwt, V. Nilakantan. 
Deputy Director, Traffic (Transportation), H. F. 
Simpson. 

Dy. DweeUjf, Traffic (Commercial), A. K. Basu. 

Dy. Director (General), H. M. Ja^lanl. 

De^y Controller of Railway Accounts, R. V. 

Ramchandani (On leave). 

Deputy Controller of Railway Accofunts, P. H. 

^nagiri Rau (Offg.). 

AesiOant Secretary, H. W. C. C. Smith. 


Asstt. Director, Finance, L. B. Ramchandani. 
Assistant Director, Engineering, J. V. Stuart 
Edwards. 

Superintendent, Stores, Slrajul Hug. 
Superintendent, Finance, R. 8. Kishorilal. 
Superintendent, Traffic, J. 8. Sequeira. 
Superintendent, Budget, Haveli Ram. 
Superintendent., Establishment ( No. I), B. S. 
Malhan. 

Superintendent, Establishment (No. II), Rai 
Sahib S. L. Puri. 

Superintendent, W'orie, E. Carlson. 
Superitdendeni, Statistics, G. Rama Rau. 
Central Standards Opfiob for Railways. 
Chief Controller of Standardisation, E. Ingold by. 
Di^ty Chief Controller of Standardisation (Citni), 
H. Wood Robinson. 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation 
(Mechanical), T. G. Creighton. 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation 
(Mechanical), F. M. G. Wheeler. 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation 
(Civil), S. L. Kumar. 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation 
(Specifications cfe Records, P. R. Agarwal. 
Research Officer I. — W. E. Gelson. 

Do. II. — W. Douglas Thomson. 

Do. J//.~W. A. Nightingale. 
Dynamometer Car Officer, H. Ridean. 
Supertnfendent,Dlwan Chand Kohli. 

Legislative Department. 
decretory, Sir George Spence, c.s.i., c.i.E., r.c.p. 
Addl. Secretary and Draftsman, J. Bartley, o.s.i., 
O.I.E., 1.0.8. 

Deputy Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. Shavax A. 
Lai, O.I.E. 

Addl. Dy. Smdary, K. V. K. Sundaram, l.o.s. 
Addl. Dy. Secretary, H. I). Benjamin. 1.0.8. 
Solicitor to the Govt, of India, I). N. Mltra, O.B.E. 
Second Solici.tor to the Govt, of India, 8. Webb- 
Johnson, o.b.e., E.d. 

Assistant Solicitor to the Govt, of India, K. Y. 
Bhandarkar. 

Assistant. Solicitor to the Govt, of India, Moham- 
mad Sharif, B.A., ll.b. 

Solicitor to the Central Govt, at Calcutta, Susll ('. 
Sen, O.B.E. 

Solicitor to the Central Govt, at Bombay, D. H . 
Nanavatl. 

Assistant Secretaries, A. W. Chick and L. E. 
James. 

Superintendent.8, Bal Sahib A. H. Gupta, 

N. £. Debenharo and P. K. Bose, M.A., b.l. 

Private Secretary to Law Member, Anwar Aiuiiad 
Kahlon. 

Federal Court of India. 

Chief Justice of India. — The Hon’bic Sir 
Maurice Owyer, k.o.b., k.o.b.i. 

Judges . — The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Srinlwasa- 
vaiadacharia r and The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Muhammad Zafnilla Khan, k. c.s.i. 

Advooate-Grneral of India. 

Sir Brojendra Hitter, K.O.B.I., Kt., Bar-at-Law. 
SURVEY OF India. 

Surveyor General, Brigadier, Sir C, C. I.^cwi8, 

O. B.E. (On leave preparatory to retirement). 
Directors, Col. L. H. Jackson, I.A. ; Col. E. O. 

Wheeler, M.O. (offg. Surveyor General) ; (’ol. 
O. Slater, M.o. ; Col. E. A. Glennie, d.s.o. 
Superintendents, Lt.-Col. T. M. M. Penney 
(offg. Director) ; Major G. F. Heaney, r.b. ; 
Major G. H. Osmaston, r.k. ; Major G. Bom- 
ford, R.E. ; Major G. W. Qemmell, i.A. ; Major 
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J. B. P. Angwin, ic.b.b., r.b. ; Major D. E. 
Crone, o.b.e., r.e. ; Major H. W. Wright, 
R.B. ; Major 1. H. R. Wilson, B.K. ,* Capt. 
B. H. Sams, r.e. ; Capt. C. A. E. Wilson, 
R.B. ; P. H. Grant (on leave preparatory to 
retirement) ; CM)t. (A/Major) B. C. N. Jenney, 
R.B. ; B. T. Wyatt, v.u. ; C. S. Mclnnes ; 
Capt. J. S. O. Jelly, r.e. ; W. H. Strong, 
M.B.B. ; F. J. Grice, Capt. C. A. Biddle, R.B. 
GBOLOGicAL Survey of iROii. 

Director^ C. S. Fox, d.sc. (Birm.), H.i.Hin. 

H., F.O.B,, F.R.A.B.B., F.N.l. 
SupeHramdingOei^uU, E. L. G. Clegg, D.sc. 
(Manch.) ; H. Crookshank, B.A., B.A.I., D.sc. 
(Dub.); A. L. Coulson, D.sc. (Melb.), d.lo., 
F.O.S., F.N.l. ; and J. A. Dunn, d.sc. (Melb.), 
D.I.O., F.G.S., F.N.l. 

OeologisU, E. J. Bradshaw, B.A., B.A.I. (Dub.), 
M.sc. (California); W. D. West, M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.N.I. : E. B. Gee, h.a. (Cantab.), D.I.O., F.G.B., I 

F. N.l.; M. 8. Erishnan, K.A. (Madras), | 

A. R.O.S., D.I.O., Ph. D. (London), f.n.i. ;| 
J. B. Auden, m.a. (Cantab.); V. P. Sondh, 

M. B.B., M.sc. (Punjab), f.g.b. ; P. E. Ghosh, ! 
H.sc. (Gal.), D.LO., D.8C. (Lond.); M.B.Sahni,j 
H.A. (Cantab.), d.sc. (Lond.), D.I.O. ; A. M. 

N. Ghoi^, B.SC. (Cal.), B.so. (Lond.), a.r.o.b. ; | 

B. C. Boy, B.8C. (Cal.), A.L8.M., d.lo., H.gc. 
(Lond.), Dr. Ing. (Freiberg) ; Bal Sahib 
H. M. Lahiri, M.sc. (CaU ; Dr. I. A. N. Iyer, 

M. A. (Mad.), Ph.D. (Lond.), d.lo.; Dr. 

A. E. Dey, B.Bo. (Cal.), Ph. D. (Lond.) ; Dr. A. 

G. Jhingran, M.sc. (Benares), Ph. D. (Durham) 
and S. Krishnaswamy, B.sc., A.I.S.M. 

Chemist, B. K. Dutta Boy, M.sc. (Dacca), Dr. 
Ing. (Hanover). 

AssistatU Geologists, D. Bhattacliarji ; B. C. 
Gupta; P. N. Mukorjee, B.Sc. (Cal.), M.Bc. 
(Lond.), D.LO. ; V. B. B. B. Ehedker, M.sc. 
(Benares) ; P. 0. D. Hazra, b.bc. (Cal.), b.Sc. 
(Loud.), A.B.O.8.; A. B. Dutt, M.Bc. (Cal.); 

N. E. N. Aiyengar, B.A. (Mysore), m.a., B.L. 
(Cal.) ; M.S.Venkatram.B.A. ; G. C. Chatterjee, 

B. Bc., A.l.B.M,; B. Deshpande, M.A. ; P. E. 
Chatterjee, M.8c. (Cal); K. Jacob, b.a., m.Bc., 
D. 6c. ; M. S. Balasundram, B. sc. (Hon.) 
(Madras) : D. B. S. Mehta, A.I.8.M. 

Assistant Chemist, P. C. Roy. 

BOTANICAL Survey of Indu. 

Director, (Vacant); Curator, Industrial Section, 
Indian Museumli S. N. Bal, M.8c., Fh.D. ; 
Systematic Assistant, V. Earayanaswami, h.a. 
AR0U.fi0L0QI0AL SURVEY. 

Director General of Arehmhgy, Rao Bahadur 
Eashlnath Narayan Dikshit, m.a., f.r.a.s.b. ; 
Offg, Deputy Dxredor General of Archosology, 
Nlraujan Prasad Chakra varti, m.a., Ph. d. ; 
Offg. Superintendent, Archmological Se<iion,\ 
Indian Museum, T. K. Bamchandran, m.a. ; 
Superintendent, Archimlogical Survey, 
Soidkem Circle, Ganesh Chandra Chandra, 
A.I.LA. ; Superintendent, Ar<dimlogical Survey, 
Eastern Circle, Hasan Hayat Khan, a.r.i.b.a. ; 
Superintendent, Archceolo^al Survey, Northern 
Cirde, Madho Sarup Vats, m.a. ; Superinten- 
dent, Arokandogical Survey, Frontier Circle, 
Dr. Mohammad Nazim, m.a., Ph.D. ; Superin- 
tendent, Archcsotogical Survey, Central Circle, 
Hargovind Lai Srivastava, M.A. ; Superinten- 
dent, Archasological Survey, Western Circle, 
Qur^ Mohammad Moueer, B.A. ; Archaolo- 


gical Chemistin India, Ehan Bahadur Moham- 
mad Sana UUah, M.8o., F.O.B. ; Government 
Epigraphist for India^yacant ; Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Boo Bahadur 0, B. Erlshna- 
macharlu, b.a. ; Assistant Superintendent 
Arehceological Survey, Central Circle, Amala- 
nanda Ghosh, m.a. ; Assistant Superintendent 
Arehceological Survey, J. H. S. Waddington ; 
Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 

C. C. Das Gupta, M.A. ; Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey, Leave Reserve, 
Mouivi Shamsuddin Ahmed, M.A. ; Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Dr. Bahadur 
Chand Chhabra, M.A., M.O.L., Ph.D. ; Assistant 
Engineer, Dr. Ehawaja All Akhtar Ansari, 
Ph.D., O.E.; Curator, Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, Dr. Mohammad Abdul Hamid, Ph.D., 
M.So., F.O.B. ; Epigraphist to the Govt, of India 
fw Persian and Arabic Inscriptions, Ghulam 
Yazdani, o.b.e., m.a., f.B.A.s.B. 

Kisoblianeoub Appointments. 
Diteelor-Qeneral, Indian Medical Service, 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Gordon Gray Jolly, k.o.i.e., 

K. H.P., I.M.S. 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Lt.-Col. E. Cotter, M.B., B. Oh. 
(N.U.I.), D.P.H, (Lond.). 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Str* 
viee,Lt,-Co\. B. Hay, m.b. (Edin.), D.P.H. 
(Glas.), D. T.M. & H. (Llv.), I.M.S. 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Lleut.-Col. M. E. Eelavkar, M.B.S., 
M.B.B.B., LM.8. 

Dy, Publie Health Commissioner with the Govt., 
of India, Major C. K. Lakshmanan, L. M. & B. 
(Mad.), M.R.0.8. (Eng.), D.T.M. & H. (Eng.). 

D. F.H. (Lond.). 

Asst. ICuHic Health Commissioner with the Govt, 
of India, Dr. E. C. E. E. Baja, L. K. dt B., 
D.P.H. (Camb.), D.T.M. H. (Camb.), I.R.OJT. 
& s. (Edin. & Glasgow). 

Director, Central lihearch Institute, Kasauli, 
Major General J. Taylor, o.i.b., d.s.o., m.d., 

D.P.H., I.M.B. 

Assistant Directors, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, Lt.-Col. W. J. Webster, M.O., m.d., 
(abord.), D.P.H. (Lond.), d.t.m. <fe h. (Load.), 
I.M.S. ; Captain C. L. Greening, m.r.o.s. (Eng.), 

L. R.O.P. (Lond.), I.M.S. 

Supernumerary Officer under I. R. F. A., Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, Dr. B. K. Goyal, 

M. B.B.8. (Pb.), M.R.O.S., M.R.O.P. (Lond.). 

Ph.D. (Edin.), D.so. (Paris). 

Assistant Surgeons {British Cadre), Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, J. P. McGuire, 
. D.O.M., e.m.s.s.a. (Lond.), i.m.d. ; A. G. 

Brooks. D.T.M., i.m.d. , Assistant to Director. 
Direetor-Generalof Observatories Poona, 0. W, B. 

Normand, o.i.E., M.A., d.8o. (Edin.). 
Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr. Srinivasa 
Bao Savur, m.a. (Madras), Ph.D. (Lon.). 
Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, Ehan 
Bahadur E. M. Aaadullah, B.A., f.l.a. 
Economic Adviser to the Govt, of India, Dr. T. E. 
Gregory, D.sc. 

Tea Controller for India, Y.N. Sukthankar, O.I.B. , 
I.C.B, 

Controller of Enemy Firms and Enemy Trading 
and Custodian of Enemy Property, B. C. A. 
Cook, 1.0.8. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, E. Bama Pal, 
M.A. 
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GOVEBNOBS-aBNERAL OF FORT 
WILUAM IN BENGAL. 

Assumed charge 

Name. of office. 

Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macpberson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, K.Q. (a) . . 12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (5) . . 28 Oct. 1703 

Lieut-General the Hon. Sir 
Alfred Clarke, K.O.B. {Ojfg.) . .17 Mar. 1708 
The Earl of Momington, P.O. (e) 18 Hay 1708 
The Marquess Comwallts, k.O. 

(2nd time) 30 July 1805 

Capfnin L. A. P. Anderson, Sir 
George H. Barlow, Bart, ..10 Oct. 1805 
Lonl Minto, P.O. (d) .. ..81 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, s.a., P.o. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (OjBfjg,) . . . . 13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P.o. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth !^yley (OjlVJlS Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish l^ntinck, 

G.O.B., O.O.H., P.o 4 July 1828 

( 0 ) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1702 
(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout. 
(e) Created Marquess Wellesley. 2 Pec. 1700 
(a) Created Earl of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 
(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Pec. 1816 
(/) Created Earl Amherst . . 2 Pec. 1826 

GOVERNOR S-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

■KraTnfl Assumed charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck, 

a.o.B., a.o.H., p.o 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bait. ( 0 ) 

(Offg.) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, O.O.B., p.o.(d) . . 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P.o. (c) . . 28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilberforce Bird (OjTff.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, a.o.B. fd) .. ..23 July 1844 

The Earl of Palhousle, P.o. (e) . . 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, p.o. (/) . .29 Feb. 1856 

( 0 ) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 
\b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Pec. 1830. 
(e) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 
borough. 

fd) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
le) Created Marquess of Palhousle, 25 Aug. 1846 
if) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Govermnent 
from the Ist May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1012, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Viscount Canning, p.c. ( 0 ) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., O.O.B., p.o 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.O.B. (6) iOffg.) . . . .21 Nov, 1863 

Colonel Sir WUllam T. Denison, 

K.O.B. (Oj^.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, a.o.B., k.O.S. 1. (e) . .12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K.P. . . . . 12 Jan. 1860 

John Strachey (d) (Offg,) . . 0 Feb. 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, KT. (e) 
iOffg,) ..23 Feb. 1872 


Lord Northbrook, p.o. (/) .. 8 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, O.o.b. (g) . .12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Rlpon, K.O., p.o. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., a.o.B., 

O.O.M.O.. P.O. (A) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, 

O . 0 . M.0 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P. O 27 Jan, 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedlestou, p.o. 6 Jan. 1809 

Baron Ampthlll iOffg.) . . . .30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, p.o. (f) 13 Dec. 1004 
The Earl of Minto, K. 0., p.o., G.o. 

M.Q. 18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Fenshurst, 

P. O., O.O.B., O.0,V.O., G.O.V.O., 

1 . 8 . 0 . (j) .. 23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford Apl. 1016 

Marquess of Reading . . . . Apl, 1921 

Baron Irwin . . . , . . Apl. 1926 

The Earl of WUllngdon . . . . Apl. 1031 

The Marquess of Linlithgow . . Apl. 1938 

( 0 ) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1850. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Magdala. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence, 
(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, O.O.S.I., c.i.e. 
(«) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Bttrlck. 

(/) Afterwanls (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Avn, 

12 Nov. 1888. 

(1) Created an Earl, June 1911. 

(J) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (o.m.b.i. and g.m.t.k.). 
On quitting office, he becomes G.O.B.I. and 

Q. o.T.B. : with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 

COMMA NDERS-TN-CHIEF IN INDIA. 
FROM 1774 TO 1941. 

Assumed charge 
of office. 


Lieut. -General John Claverlng . . . . 1774 

Lleut.-General Sir Eyre Coote . . . . 1779 

Lieut.-Oeneral Sir Robert Sloper. . . . 1785 

General Earl Cornwallis 1786 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercrombie . . 1793 

Major-General Sir Alfred Clarke . . . . 1798 

Lieut. -General Gerard (Lord Lake) . . 1801 

General Marquis Cornwallis (2nd time) .. 1805 

Lieut. -General Lord Lake 1805 

Lleut.-General Sir G. Hewett . . . . 1807 

Major-General William St. T^ger (temp .) . . 1 810 

Lleut.-General Sir George Nugent ,, 1812 
General Marquis of Hastings .. .. 1813 

General Sir Edward Paget .. .. 1823 

General Viscount Combermerc . . . . 1825 

General Earl of Palhousle 1830 

General Sir Edward Bamos . . . . 1832 

General Lord William 0. Bentlnck , . 1833 

General Sir Henry Fane 1835 

General Sir Jasper Nicolls. . . . . . 1839 

General Lord Gough 1843 

General Sir Charles James Napier . . 1849 

General Sir William Maynard Gomm . , 1860 

General Sir George Anson . . 1866 

General Sir Colin Campbell (Ix)rd Clyde) . . 1857 
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Kame. 


AMumed charge 
of office. 


Name. 


Asiittmed charge 
of office. 


General Sir Hugh Bose 1860 

Lieut.-Qeneral Sir W. B. Mansfield . . 1865 
General Bohert Cornelis, Lord Napier 
(Baron Napier of Magdala) . . 1870 

General Sir Irederick Paul Haines . . 1876 

General Sir Donald Martin Stewart . . 1881 

General Lord Roberts 1886 

General Sir George Stewart White . . 1893 

General Sir William Lockhart . . . . 1898 

General Sir Arthur Power-Palmer . . 1 900 

Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum . . 1902 

General Sir O’Moore Creagh . . . . 1909 


General Sir Beauchamp Duff . . . . 191^ 

General Sir Charles Munro .. .. 1916 

Field-Marshal Lord Bawlinson .. .. 1920 

Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood . . 1926 

Field-Marshal Sir PhUllp Chetwode . . 1930 

Field-Marshal Sir Robert Archibald 

Cassels. g.o.b., o.s.i., n.s.o 1936 

General Sir C. J. E. Auchinleck, Q.o.i.E., 

O.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., A,-D.-0. . . 1941 

General Sir Archibald P. Wavell, k.o.b., 

if.O,, A.-D.-o. .« .. •• 1941 


THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Prsatisnf— -The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Bahlm, K.o.S.i. 
Deputy Prenideni — Akhil Chandra Datta, M.t.A. 

A. Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ganjam eum Vlsagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

East Godavari and West Godavari eum Kistna 
(Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Guntur eum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore eum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot eum Cfiiingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Tanjore eum Trlchlnopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tlnnevelly (Non- 
Muharomadan Rural). 

West Coastand Nllglris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

North Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

South Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 
Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bombay City ( Non-Muhammada n Rural) 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural.) 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto, 

IndUh Merchants' Chamber and Bureau (Indian 
Coifimerco). 

Sind Jaglrdars and Zamindars (Landholders) 


S. Satyamurthl. 

K. S. Gupta. 

A. Satyanarayana Moorty. 

Professor N. G. Ranga. 

M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

T. S. Avinashilingam Chottiar. 

K. Sitarama Reddiar. 

K. Santhanam. 

Shrimatl E. Radhabal Subbarayan. 

E. B. Jinaraja Hegde. 

Umar Aly Shah. 

Maulvl Byod Murtusa Sahib Bahadur. 

H. A. Batbar H. Essak Salt. 

F. E. James, 

Raja T. Manavedan, of Nilambur. 

Sami Vencatachelam Chetty (lam. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Bart., k.o.I.e., o.B.e. 
Diwan Lalchand Navalral. 

Bhulabhai Jivanjl Desai. 

Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljee. 

Hajmal Lakhichand. 

JamnadaB M. Mehta. 

S. E. Hosmani. 

Mahomed All Jlnnah. 

Seth Haji Sir Abdoola Haroon. 

Nabi Baksh lllahi Bakhsh Bhutto. 

J. D. Boyle. 

E. L.C. GwUt 
ManuSubedar. 

Mian Ohnlam Eadlr Md. Shahban. 
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OonsUtuency. Name. 

Bombay Millowners* Assoolatlon (Indian 8ir Honnusji Peeroshaw Kody, K.B.B. 
Commerce). 

Calcutta ( Non-Muhammadan Urban) . • • • N. C. Chunder. 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhamnuidan Urban) • • Dr. P. N. BOherjea. 

Burdwan DivlBion (Non-Muhammadan Bural) . . Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 

Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Biiral). pandit Lakshmi Eanta Maitra. 

Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Buml) • • Suhhas Chandra Bose. 

Chittagong and BAjshahi Divisions (Non- Akhil Chandra Datta. 

Muhammadan Eiiral). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . • Sir Abdur Bahim, k.o.s.i. (Elected President). 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- Hajee Chowdhury Mohammud Ismail Khan* 
dan Bural). 

Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muhammadan Bural). Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi. 

Bakargunj cum Farid pur (Muhammadan Bural). Chowdhury Sekander Ali. 

Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Bural) . . Shaikh Bafiuddin Ahmad Siddiquee* 

Bajshahi Division (Muhammadan Bural) . . Dr. Hablbar Bahman. 

Bengal (European) C.C. Miller. 

Do. T. Chapman-Mortimer. 

Do. . . . • • • . . C. P. Lawson. 

Bengal Landholders Dhirendra Eanta Lahirl Chaudhury. 

Marwarl Association (Indian Commerce) . . Baijnath Bajorla. 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- Professor Chandra Bhal Johri. 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) . . Choudhri Baghubir Narain Singh. 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) . . Pundit Sri Erishna Dutta Paliwal. 

Bohllkund and Euraaon Division (Non- Badri Datt Pande. 

Muhammadan Bural). 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- Sri Prakasa. 
madan Bural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non- Khedan Lai. 

Muhammadan Bural). 

Lucknow Division (Non -Muhammadan Bural) . . Mohan Lai Saksena. 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) . . Baja Jagdambika Pratap Narain Singh. 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan Sir Syed Baza Ali, o.B.n. 

Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Bural) . . . . Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Eazmi. 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Bural) .. ..Sir Muhammad Tamin Ehan, O.I.E. 

Bohllkund and Eumaon Divisions (Muham- Nawai^zada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Ehan. 
madan Bural). 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- Dr. Sir Zia Uddin Ahmad, O.l.B. 
madan Bural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan Mohamed Azhar Ali. 

Bural). 

United Provinces (European) .. .. J. Bamsay Scott. 

United Provinces Landholders Baja Bahadur Eushal Pal Singh 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . • • Lala Sham Lai. 

Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . Baizada Hans BaJ. 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) . . • • Bbai Parma Nand. 

Bast Punjab (Muhammadan) Syed Ghnlam Bhik Naiiang. 


3 
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The Legislative Assembly, 


ConBtitiieney. 


East Central Punjab (HuliammadAn) •• •• 

W eet Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) • • 

North-WeBt Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

Bast Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Barbhanga eum Saran (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Muzaffarpur cum Champaran (Kon-Moham- 
madan). 

Orissa Division do. 

Do. do. 

Patna eum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Purnoa and the Santhal Farganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chhota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Patna and Chhota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 

Berar (Non-Muhammadan) 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley eum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan). 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (Buropean) 

Delhi (General) 

AJmer-Merwara (General) 

North-West Frontier Province ( Genera 1) . . | 


Name. 


Manlana Zalar Ali Khan. 

H.M. Abdullah. 

Nawab Sahibsada Sayad Sir Mohammad Mehr 
Shah. 

Khan Bahadur Shaik Fasl-i-Haq Ftraoha. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Makhdum Murid Hossain 
Qureshi. 

Sardar Mangal Singh. 

Sardar Sant Singh. 

M. Ghiasuddln. 

Satya Narayan Slnha. 

Babu Hari Sharan Prasad Srlvastava. 

Bhubananda Das. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das. 

Bamayan Prasad. 

Gaurl Shankar Singb, 

Kailash Bihari Lall. 

Bam Narayan Singh. 

Muhammad Nauman. 

Muhammad Ahsan. 

Maulvl Mohammad Abdul Ghanl. 

Maharaja Bahadur Bam Ban VIJai Prasad Singh 
of Dumraon. 

Govind Vinayekrao Desbmukh. 

Seth Govind Das. 

Pandit Shambhudayal Misra. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Siddique Ali Khan. 

Seth Sheodass Daga. 

M. S. Aney. 

Kuladhar Chaliha. 

Abdur Basheed Choudhury. 

P. jr. Griffiths. 

M. Asaf All. 

Bahadur Seth Bbagchand Soni. 

Abdul Qalyum. 
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Province or body represented. 


Name. 


Government of India 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal 

Do. 

The Punjab 


Nominated Hehbebb. 

Official Members^ 

.. .. The Hon. Sir' Muhammad Zatruliah Khnn, 

K.O.S.I. 

. . . . The Hon. Sir Reginald Maxwell, k.o.s.l, o.i.b. 

. . . . The Hon. Sir Andrew Clow, K.o.s.l., o.i.e. 

. . . . The Hon. Sir Jeremy Raisman, K.o.s.l., o.i.e. 

. . . . The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir Arcot Ramiiswami 

Mudaliar, Kt. 

. . . . B. M. Staig, C.s.l. 

. . . . Sir George Spence, o.s.i., o.i.e. 

.. .. G. M. G. Ogilvle, O.S.I., o.b.e. 

.. O. K. Caroo, c.s.i., o.i.e, 

.. J. D. Tyson, o.B.E. 

. . . . Sir Gurunath Bewoor, O.I.E. 

T. S.PUlay. 

.. .. S. H. y, Ousliiam, O.I.E. 

. . ♦ . Mohammad Ikramullah. 

. . . . R. A. Gopalaswami. 

. . . . B. K. Mukerji. 

. . . . Maulvi Mazharul Islam. 

. . . . Khan Sahib Shaikh Abdul Hamid. 


Non^Offidal Members. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawabar Singh, o.i.e. 

N. M. Joshl. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai, O.I.E. 

Dr. Francis Xavier DeSouza. 

Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Nawaz Khan, o.i.e., o.b.b. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Abdul Hamid, o.i.e., o.b.e. 

Lieut. -Col. M. A. Rahman. 

Eao Sahib N. Siva Raj. 

“ Shams* ul-Ulama *' Kamaluddln Ahmad. 

L. C. Buss. 

Lt.*Col. Sir Henry Gidpey. 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettlar of Chettjnad. 

Muhammad Muazzani Sahib Bahadur. 

Naoroji M. Dumasia. 

Seth Sunderlal Daga. 

Kunwar Hajee Isnialel Alikhan, o.b.e. 

Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur Dalpat Sipgh, o.B.l., l.o.H, 
Saiyid Haidar Imam. 

Mahor ThaKur Sipgh, m.o., o.b.|. 
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Council df Slate. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

PfMi(fo9tf.~The Hon. Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, k.o.s.i., e.o.i.e., Bar-at-Law. 


Oonitltnenoy. 


Name. 


Nominated HEMBEES--inc{udin^ the President 
(a) Official Members* 


Government of India 
Do. 


His Excellency General Sir Claude John Eyre 
Auchinleck, g.o.i.e., o.n., r.s.i., d.s.o., o.b.e. 

The Hon'ble Sir Glrja Shankar Bajpai, k.b.e., 
C.I.E. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


The Hon'ble L. Wilson. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Lloyd, o.s.i., c.i.E. 
The Hon'ble E. Conran-Smith, c.i.E. 

The Hon’ble JMEr. S. N. Roy, o.s.i., o.i.s. 
Tlie Hon'ble Mr. Shavax A. Lai. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. de C. Williams, c.i.E. 
The Hon’ble Mr. C. E. Jones, c.i.E. 

The Hon. Mr. H. C. Prior, c.i.E. 

The Hon. Mr. 1). N. Mltra. C.B.E. 


(b) Non-OffiMal Members 

The Hon'ble Sir David Devadois, 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir K. Rannmnl Menon. 

The Hon’ble Sir A. P. Patro, K.O.I.E. 

The Hon'ble Sir Eahlmtoola Ghinoy, Et. 

The Hon'ble Sir Josna Ghosal, O.S.I., o.i.E. 

The Hon'ble BaI Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das. 

The Hon'ble Bal Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, o.b.e. 

The Hon. Sir Mohammad Yakub. 

The Hon'ble Sirdar Nihal Singh. 

The Hon'ble Ba]a Gharan]it Singh. 

The Hon'ble Nawabzada Khurshid All Khan, m.b.e. 

The Hon’ble Lt.*Ool. Sir S. Hl8san>ud-Dln Bahadur, Kt., c.i.E. 

The Hon'ble Sir Maneckji Byramjl Dadabhoy, k.g.b.i., k.c.i.b., ll.b., 
Bar-at>Law. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur 8hamB>ud*Dln Haider, o.b.e. 

The Hon'ble Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh, O.B.E. 
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Elected-— Non-officials. 


Constituency. 



Name. 


MAdrM (Kon-llQliaiiimadaii) 

Po. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mftdrgf (Hnh&mmadan) 

Bombay (ITon-Knhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Preiideney (liuhammadan) 

Sind (Mnliammadan) 

Bombay Ohamber o( Commerce 

Bait Bengal (Non<lI\ihammadan) 

Wait do. do. 

Wwl do. do. 

Weit Bengal (Hnhammadan) 

Eait do. do. 

Bengal Ohamber of Commerce 

United Broylnoea Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

United ProYlnoea Northern (Non-Mnhammadan). 
United Provlnoei flonthern (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Frovincea Weft (Muhammadan) . . 

United Provinces Bast (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

Bast and West Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

Bihar (Non-Mnhammadan) 

do. 

Orlasa do. 

"Bthn and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provlnoes (Oeneral) 

Berar (General) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 


The Hon'ble Bao Bahadur K. Oovlndaebari. 

The Hon*ble Mr. M. Ct. M. Chidambaram Chettl- 
yar. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Narayandas Oirdhardas. 

The Hon'ble Mr. V. Bamdas Pantulu. 

The Hon'ble Saiyad Mohamed Padshah Sahib 
Bahadur. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Shantidas Askuran. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Qovindlal Shlvlal Motilal. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Manockji Nadlrshah Dalai. 

The Hon'ble Sirdar Saheb Sir Suloman CaBsum 
Hajl Mitbu, Et., O.I.B., J.P. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur All Buksh Moha- 
med HuBBain, O.B.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. H. Parker. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Eumartankar Bay Chaudhury. 

The Hon'ble Kumar Nripendra Narayan Sinha. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Busil Kumar Boy Chowdhury. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Abdool Basak Hajee Abdool 
Suttar. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Syed IhtiBliam 
Hyder Chaudhury. 

The Hon'ble Sir John Biohardeon, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Baja YuveraJ Dutta Singh of Oel 
and Kalmarah. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Hirday Nath Eunsru. 

The Hon'ble Pandit P. N. Sapru. 

The Hon’ble Haji Syed Mohamed Husain. 

The Hon'ble Chandhri Nlamatullah. 

The Hon'ble Bal Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, 
O.I.B. 

The Hon'ble Sardar Buta Singh, C.b.b. 

The Hon’ble Choudhrl Ataullah Khan Tatar. 

The Hon’ble MaharaJ^hiraJa Sir Kameshwar 
Singh, K.O.I.U., of Darbhanga. 

The Hon’ble Bal Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha. 
The Hon’ble Mr. N. Kunja Kishore Das. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Hossain Imam. 

The Hon'ble Mr. V. V. Kalikar. 

The Hon'ble Mr: DriJIal Nandlal Blyanl. 
Tb^on'ble Msulvi All Asgar Khan. 
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Assam. 


Tbs Province of Assam which, as shown on 
the map, covers a total area of 67,334 sq. miles, 
excluding Tribal territory, encloses Indian 
States with an extent of 12,320 so. miles, deduct- 
ing which the nett area of British territory is 
66,014 sq. miles. It Is formed of the Assam or 
Brahmaputra valley, the valley of the Surma to 
the south, and iK>rtion8 of the hills which 
surround tetese valleys on the North, East and 
South or separate the valleys from one another. 
To the West lie the plains of Bengal. 


in that valley used to contain a loom ; the cloth 
is being gradually displaced by imported goods 
of finer texture and colour but valorous efforts 
at revival are being made by Oovemment. 
Tea mannfkctnre is the most important industry 
of the province. Boat-building, brass and metal 
and earthenwares, and limestone burning are 
other industries, but agriculture employs about 
89 per cent, of the population. Assam carries 
on a considerable trime with the adjoining 
foreign tribes and countries. 


Population. — BritUh, tmitory . — The total 
population of the Province (British territory) 
m 1981 was 862,261. of which nearly 61 millions 
were Hindus, over 2} millions Muslims, a million 
belonged to tribal religions and a quarter of a 
million were Christians. 48 per cent, of the 
population were recorded as sneaking Bengali, 
21 per cent. Assamese : other languages spoken 
in the province are Hindi, Uriya, Mundari, 
Nepali and a great variety of languages classified 
under the general heading of the Tlbeto-Burman 
languages. Owing to the great areas of waste 
and rivers, the average density of the province 
was only 137 which, compared with that of 
most other parts of India, is low. 

Agricultural Products. — The river basins 
are naturally fertile and present in the main few 
difficulties to the cultivator. Elce is the staple 
food crop, nearly 6,361,506 acres being devoted 
to this crop. Rainfall being high, the problem 
in general is to dispose of the surplus water and 
to control the action of floods rather than Irriga- 
tion in the ustial sense. Tea and Jute are the 
most important crops grown for export. The 
area under tea consists of 489,080 acres. About 
88,542 acres are devoted to sugarcane. A good 
deal of short staple cotton is grown in the hills. 

Meteorological Conditions. — Kainfall is 
evei^where abundant, and ranged from 61.22 
to 284.07 inches in 1038, leaving aside the 
highest recorded rainfall in this part of India 
whioh was the maximum reached at Cherrapunjr 
in the Khasi Hills (569.60) ; this is one of the 
wettest places in the world. Temperatures 
are moderate. Earthquakes of considerable 
severity have taken place, by far the worst 
being that which occurred in 1807. 

Accounts of the petroleum occurrences in 
Assam have been published in the memoim 
of the Oeological Survey of India. The petro- 
leum localities in this province are confined to a 
curved belt of country along the basins of the 
Brahmaputra and the Burma. This belt is 
traceable over a distance of some 800 miles from 
N. B. Assam through Gachar and Chittagong 
to the Arakan coast, where it has a S. S. E. trend. 

Mines and Minerals.— The only mlneralB in 
Assam worked on a commercial scale are coal, 
limestone and petroleum oil. The most exten- 
sive coal measures hitherto worked are in the 
Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur districts, where 
about 238,102 tons were raised in 1989. Impor- 
tant deposits also exist in the Garo Hills. Lime- 
stone is quarried in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Gachar, and has only been refined in Lakhimpur. 

Mnnntaetnres and Trade.— Silk is manu- 
fkctured in the Assam valley, the weaving being 
done by women. Cotton weaving is alsolargely 
practised by the women, and almost every bouse 


Communicationa. — ^Mnch of the trade of 
Assam is carried by river. The extensive system 
of rivers makes the province less dependent 
upon roads than other parts of India but there 
has been much advance in recent years in road 
communication. A fleet of steamers maintained 
by the India General Navigation Company and 
the Elvers Steam Navigation Company plies on 
the rivers in both Valleys. An alternate day 
service of passenger-boats runs between Goalundo 
and Dibrugarh. There are two trunk roads on 
either bank of the Brahmaputra most of which 
are metalled or gravelled. There are excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to Gauhati, Shillong 
to Sylhet, Shillong to Cherrapunji, and also 
between Dlmapur, on the Assam Bengal Eailway, 
and Imphal, the capital of the Manipur State. 
The Government of Assam had in 1928 carried 
out a considerable programme of road improve- 
ment and another programme which aimed at 
the improvement of nearly 800 miles of road 
either by metalling or gravelling and the cons- 
truction of 12 big bridges is complete. In 
September, 1987, a further road improvement 
programme totalling Es. 1,05,26,000 was drawn 
up, from which 22 schemes amounting to 
Es. 41,11,054 were selected as a priority class. 
The Government of India have recently approved 
a programme running up to 81-3-46 under 
which 16 at these priority class schemes 
amounting to Es. 32,00,000 will be financed 
from the Eoad Fund. The work on some of 
these projects is already in progress. 
In addition to the above the Government of 
Assam propose spending annually about 
Es. 1,60,000 out of the Tea Bates Eoad Fund 
and about Es. 1,23,000 out of the Provincial 
Motor Taxation Eoad Fund on the improvement 
of secondary or feeder roads. Kvicha roads are 
being maintained by means of mechanical plant 
which has proved successful in maintaining, 
throughout the year, a surface fit for motor 
vehicles. Motor traffic has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads have been 
insistent. The open mileage of railway has also 
shown a steady improvement and several 
branch lines to the Assam Bengal Eallyray 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Eailway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tlnsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Eailway, and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra valleys. A branch of the line 
runs from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern 
end of the Surma Valley and another runs west 
down the Assam Valley from Lumdtng to 
Pandu where it effects a Junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Eailway. The Eastern Bengal 
Eailway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system rta the Valley of the Brahmaputra. 
Railhead is now at Eangapara north of 
Teipur. 



THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In 'oommon with the other Provinoee of India, AsBam eecnred enbetantial financial 
antonomy under the Beform Act of 1085. The present financial position for 1041*42 is set ont 
in the fbflowing table 


HiAPS or Bininn. 


A— Principal Heads of Berenne— 
I«— Onstoms 

IT— Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 

tax 

V— Salt . . . . . . 

Vn— Land Beveniie 
Till— Provincial Excise , . 

IX— Stamps 

X— Forests 

XI— Registration . . 

XII— Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 
Act.. .. 

XIII— Other taxes and duties 


B— Railway Revenue Account— 
XT— A.— State BaUways . . 
XVI— Subsidised companies 


E — Debt Services— 
XX— Interest 


F— Civil Administration— 

XXt— A dm inistra tiou 
of Justice . . 

XXn— Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

XXIII— Police 

XXIV— Ports and Pilotage .. 
XXVI— Education 
XXVII— Medical 
XXVIII— Public Health 

XXIX— Agriculture . . 

XXX— Veterinary . . 

XXXI— OoH>peration . . 
XXXn— Industries 
XXXIV— Miscellaneous Depart* 
ments 


H— Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements— 
XXXIX— CivU Works .. 


J— MisceUaneons— 

XLIV— Receipts in aid of 
superannuation 
XLV— Stationery and 
^ Printing , . 

XL VI— MisceUaneons 


TOtol 


Budget I 
Estate for | 


(In thcusandt I 
0 / Bupeet.) 


HIADB Of EXPBNPITTmB. 


A.— Direct Demands on the 
} Revenuo— 

4. Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation tax. 

[) 7. Land Revenue 

8. Provincial Excise . . 

9 9. Stamps 

3 10. Forests 

3 11. Registration . . 

} 12. Charges on account of 

B Motor Vehicles 

Taxation Act 

1 8. Other Taxes and duties 
i B. — Railway Revenue Account— 

3 A. State Railways . . 

- 14C, Subsidised companies 

} 15D. Miscellaneous Rail* 

ways expenditure . 

BB.— Railway capital outlay 
charged to Revenue- 
Id. Construction of Rail- 
ways 

C.^ — Revenue account of Irriga- 
tion, Navigation, Embank- 
} ment and Drainage works— 

18B. Navigation, Em- 
} banlwent and 

Drainage works . . 

E. — Debt Services— 

22. Interest on debt and 
! other obligations.. 

28. Appropriation for 
' reduction or avold- 

I ance of debt 

P.— Civil Administration— 

\ 25. General Administra- 

r tion 

• 27. Administration of 

Justice 

28. Jails and Convict 

Settlements 

29. PoUce 

80. Ports and Pilotage . . 

86. Scientific Dej^ments 

87. Education (European) 

Ditto (other than 
European) 

38. Medical 
80. Public Health 

40. Agriculture .. 

41. Veterinary .. 

42. Co-operation 
48. Industries .. 

47. MisceUaneons Depart- 
ments 

H. — Public Improvements— 

50. Civil Works .. 

J.— Miscellaneous — 

54A.— Famine Relief 

55. Superannuation 

Allowances and 
PensicMis . . • . 

56. Stationery and 

Printing . . 

57. Miscellaneous 


Budget 
Estimate for 
1941-42. 


ta 

of Ruptet.) 
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iiSMM. 


Hiaob or Bxvxnub. 

Budget 
Estimate for 

HlAbS or EXTBHDlfUM. 

Budget 

Irtlmatefor 


1041-42. 


19U^2. 


{In thmuandt 
of Rup4et.) 

Bevanae in Bngiaad— 

Ir-Oontrlbntions and Kisoellane- 
ons adjoftment between Central 
and Frovfakolal OoTemmenta*— 

XLIX— Qrants-in-«ld from 

Central Government 30,00 

L— MlBcellaneous adjuit- 
ment between Cen* 
tral and Frovinoial 
Governments . . 4 


^ Total . . 

80,04 

Total Eeoeipts from Eevenne 
heads 

8,1.3,01 

1. Debt raised in India- 
Permanent debt 

Floating debt — Treasury 

BUls 

Other floating loans 

*15.00 

Total 

15,00 

2. Unfunded Debt- 

State Provident Funds . . 

18,03 

8. Deposits not bearing in- 
terest— 


Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt . . 

Sinking and depreciation Fund 
Fund for Jute propaganda 
scheme 

3,86 

Fund for Co-operative training 
and education 

Fund for Survey of jute areas . 

Subvention from the Boad 
Development Fund . . 

Ditto for control of motor 
transport 

Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Bural Areas. . 

General Police Fund . . 

Denreoiation Beserve Fund— 
dkivernment Presses 

11,07 

84 

80 

10 

13 

Total Deposits not bearing interest 

16,30 

4. Deposits of Local Funds— 

District Funds 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 

Deposits 

Advances 

Suspense 

Civil Deposits 

38,00 

10,35 

38,12 

10,89 

36 

Total deposits of local funds 

97,21 

6. Loans and advances by the 
Provincial Government 
Bemittances — 

6. Bemittances within India . . 

4,46 

1,73,94 

Total Oaifltal Bevennes .. 

3,24,94 

Total Beceipts 

6,37,95 

Opening balance . . 

61,47 

Grand Total . . 

6,89,42 


Bicoeit oi itvenna over expend!- 
tnre from revenues 


Expenditure in England— 

M.— Extraordinary itemfr— 

Extraordinary Charges 

(/« thoutamdi 
of Aiipfsf.) 

1 

Total expenditure from revenues 

8,24,90 

Forest capital outlay 

Payment of commuted value of 
pensions not charged to revenue 
Payment of retrenched personnel 

2,04 

Total 

2,04 

Floating debt — 

Treasury Bills 

Other floating loans . . 

*16,00 

Total 

Unfunded debt—* 

15,00 

State Provident funds . . 

11,08 


Depoelts not bearing Intereet— — 

Blind tor jute propaganda 

scheme • • • • 

Fnnd tor Survey of jute areas .. .... 

Fond for Co-operative Training 
and education .. . 

Sinking Fund Investment Ac- 8,70 

count 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt * • . * 

Subvention from liOHd I eve- 
lopment Fnnd . . 11,07 

Ditto for control of motor 

transport 84 

Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Eural areas .... 80 

Depreciation Eesetve Fond — 

Government Presses. . 15 

General Police Fund . . . . U 

Total deposits not bearing interest 18,26 

D^sit of Local Funds — 

District funds 88,00 

Other funds 10,86 

Departmental and Judicial 
deposits . . . . . . 89,06 

Advances 10,38 

Suspense 85 

Civil Deposits .... 

Total deposits of local funds .98,14 

Loans and advances by Pro- 
vincial Governments , . 4,17 

Eemittances— 

Eemittances within India . . 1,70,86 

Total Capital Expenditure 8,17,65 

Total Expenditure . . 6,42,46 

Closing balance 49,07 

Grand Total . , 6,iro,42 

Excess of expenditure charged to 
revenue ow revenue .. .. 11,80 
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Admlnistrattoii.— The myinoe of Assam 
was origiiiaUf formed in 1874 in order to relieve 
the Ideutenant-Govemor of Bengal of part of 
the administration of the huge territory then 
under him. In 1905, as the result of further 
deliberations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Becgal and Assam as then 
constituted was agfdn broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912 ; the Eastern Bengal Districts were 
united with the Bei^tl Ck)mmiasionerships of 
Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Govemor-in- 
Gouncil, Bihar, Chota-Eagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under a 
Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian B.eforms Act of 1019 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Govemor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked with the older major provinces 
of India. 

The capital is Shillong, partly in British and 
partly in Ehasl State territory, which has for a 
number of years been growing rapidly and is 
now in parts over-crowded. The town has 
grown up on somewhat rustic lines in very 
beautiful country on the slopes of the Shillong 
Bange which rises above it to a height of 6,460 
feet above the sea. It was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1897 and has been rebuilt with 
niethc^ of construction more fitted to withstand 
tlie shocks of earthquake, 
i GOVBBNOR. 

pis Excellency Sir Egbert Kiel Beid, m.a. 
(Oxon), K.O.S.I., K.O.I.B. 

Thb Council op Ministers. 

I'he Hon’blo Maulavi Salyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, M.A., b.l. 

'he Hon’ble Sri jut Rohinl Kumar Chaudliuri,B.L. 
the Hon’ble Maulavi Munawwar All, b.a., ll.b. 
the Hon’ble S r i j u t fiirendra Chandra 
Chakrabatti, b.a. 

!he Hon’ble Khan Sahib Maulavi Mudabbir 
Hussain Chaudhuri, b.l. 

'he Hon’blc Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, l.m.p. 
'he Hon'ble Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, b.l. 
he Hon’ble Khan Bahadur S^idavi Sayidur 
Bnhman, m.a., b.l. 

he Hon’ble Miss Mavis Dunn, b.a., b.t., b.l. 
the Hon’ble Srijut Bupnath Brahma, b.l. 
^BRSOMAL Staff of His Excellency the 
Governor. 

iMretaru, J. P. Mills, o.i.E., i.o.s. 
wUUary Secretary, Major T. B. Alder. 

' tda-de-Oamp, G. E. D. Walker. T.P. 

[onorarg Aide-dC’Cawp, Major A.K.Preston, e.d. 
tonorary Aide-de-Camp, Sardar Bahadur 
Subadar-Major Nalnsing Mall, Bahadur 
1.]>.8.M., O.B.I. 

'onorary Aide-dt'Camp, Subadar Sundar 
Singh Chhetri.. 

Secretaries, etc., to Government. 

Seeretary, H. G. Dennehy, o.i.B., i.o.B. 
f/^etary to Qovemment, Finance and Revenue 
Departmente, A. G. Patton, i.o.s. 

to Government, Rducatim and Local 
SeV'Govemment Departmente, C. B. 0, Paine, 


J to Qmmmment in the LegiiUUive Depart^ 
to the Anam Legmalive 
CwMwtf, H. 0. Stork, 1 . 0 J. 


Secretary to the Legielatxve Aesembly, Annada 
Kanta Barua, b.a. 

Secretary to Government in the Puhlie Works 
Department, K. E. L. Pennell, b.a., m.o., I.s.e. 
Joint Secretary to Government in the Home Depart^ 
ment, B. G. B. Gumming, i.p. 

Under Secretary to Government in the Departments 
under the Chief Secretary, T. T. S. Hayley, i.o.s. 
Under Secretary to Government in the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departmente, Abu 
Nasr Muliammad Saleh, m.a. 

Under Secretary to Government in the P.W.D,, 
G. W. Gordon, i.s.B. 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Finance 
and Revenue Departments, A. V. Jones, i.s.o., 

V.D. 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departments, 
A. H. Chaudduri, B.L. 

Reautrar, Assam Secretariat, (Civil), K. N. 
Bhattacharyya, B.sc. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariai (P.W.D.), Anath 
Bandhu Datta. 

Assam Bevenue Tribunal. 

Member, J. C. Higgins, o.i.E., i.o.s. 

Assam Public Service Commission. 
Chairman E. P. Burke, c.i.e., i.s.e. (Retired). 
Members, Maulvi Faisnur All, B.L., Surcsh 
Chandra Sen Gupta, m.a. 

Secretary, R. B. Thomas, m.a., b.l., p.r.s. 
Advocate-General, Assam, Rai Bahadur P. C. 
Datta, B.L., O.I.E. 

Beads of Departments. 

Director of Land Records db Surveys, I. 0. 

Registration, etc., S. P. Desal, l.C.s. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Society db Village Authorities, M. H. 
Hussain, i.c.s. 

Director ofAgriculture, Dr. S. K. Mltra,M.8., Ph.D. 
Director, veterinary Department, Rai Sahib 8. C. 

Ghosh, G.B.V.O., p.G. (Muktesar) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, C. G. M. 
Mackamess, o.i.E. 

Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Chaudhuri, b.a. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
and Administrator-General, H. C. Stork, I.o.s. 
Inspector-General of Police, R. C. R. Gumming, 
I.P. 

Director of Public Instruction, G. A. Small. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Lt.-Col. E. S. Pblpson, i.m.s., o.i.e., d.s.q. 
Director of Public Health, A. M. V. Hesterlow. 
Chief Engineer, K. E. L. Pennell, b.a., M.O., 
I.S.E. 

Governors. 

Sir F^icholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.o.s.l., K.C.I.E., 

1921. , 

Sir William Sinclair Harris, K.c.s.i., K.O.T.E., 

1922. 

Sir John Henry Kerr, k.o.s.l, k.o.i.k., 1926. 

Sir William Jamea Beid, k.o.i.e., o.s.i., 1926. 

Sir Johns Henry Kerr, K.o.s.l., k.o.i.e., 1927. 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K.o.s.l., 
C.B.B., 1027. 

Sir Michiel Keane, K.o.s.l., o.i.e., 1932. 

Sir Abraham James Laine, k.o.lk., 1985. 

Sir Michel Keane, k.o.s.l, o.LS., 1085. 

Sir Robert Niel Reid, K.0.S.L, k.o.i.e., i.o.s., 
1937. 

Sir Gilbert Pitoatm Hogg, K.O.I.E., 0.8.1., 1988. 
Henry Joseph Twynam, O.8.I., o.le., 1939. 

Sir Robert Kiel Reid, k.o. 8.1., K.O. i.E., r.o.8., 1989 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPEiEER 

The Hon. Mr. Baiantn Eamar Bag, B.L. 
Depcty Spbakbs 
Maidvi Muhammad Amlr*ud-Bin. 
Elected Members* 


Nameg. 


OoDgtltueney by which elected. 


Btijut Jogendia Naiayan Mandal, B.L 

Stijnt Santosh Eumar Barua, B.A 

Kumar A]it Narayan Bev 

Srijut Paramananda Bag 

Srijut Jogendra Chandra Nath, B.A 

Srijut Qhanagbyam Bag, B.A 

Srijut Kamegwar Bag, M.Sc., B.L 

Srijut Gauri Eanta Talukdar, B.L. 

Srijut Siddhl Nath Sarma, B.L 

Srijut Bisnuram Medhi, M.Sc., B.L 

Srijut Bell Bam Bag, B.L. (for reecrved geat) . . 
The Hon’ble Srijut Bohinl Kumar Chaudhury, 
B.L. 

Srijut Gopi Nath Bardoloi. H.A.. B.L. 

Srijut Purandar Sarma, M.A., B.L. 

Srijut Bipin Chandra ModhI, B.L. 

Srijut Omeo Kumar Bag, B.A 

Srijut Mahadev Sarma 

Srijut Haladhor Bhuyan 

Srijut Hahi Chandra Bora, B.L 

Srijut Purna Chandra Sarma, B.L 

The Hon’ble Br. Mahendra Nath Saikia, L.M.P. 

(for regerved geat). 

Srijut Bajendranath Barua, B.L. 

Srijut Sankar Chandra Barua 

Srijut Kridina Nath Sarmah, B.Sc., B.L. 

Srijut Bramnath Bag, B.L. (for regerved geat) . . 

Srijut Bebegwar Sarma, B.L. 

Srijut Sonaram Butt 

Srijut Jadav Fragad Chaliha, B.Sc 

Srijut Lakshegvar Borooah, B.L. 

Srijut Jogeg Chandra Gohaln, B.L 

Srijut BAjani Kanta Barooah 

Srijut Sarvegwar Barua, B.L 

Babu Akghay Kumar Dag (for reserved 
seat). 

Babu Karuna Sindhu B.oy 

Babu Bipin Beharl Bas (for regerved seat) 

Babu Shibendra Chandra Biswas 

Babu Nirendra Nath Beb, B.L 

Babu Bakshina Eanjan Gupta Chaudburl. 
M.A.. B.L. 

Babu Lallt Mohan Kar 

The Hon'bie Mr. Basanta Kumar Bas, B.L. . . 
Babu Harendra Narayan Chaudhury, B.A. 

Babu Babindranath Adltya, M.A., B.L. 

Babu Balaram Sirear (for reserved seat) 

Babu Kamini Kumar Sen, B.L 


Bhubri (Central). 
Bhubri (South). 

Bhubri (North). 
Goalpara (North-West). 
Goalpara (South-East). 
Barpeta (South). 
Barpeta (North). 
Naibarl. 

Kamrup Sadr (North). 
Kamrup Sadr (Central). 
Kamrup Sadr (South). 
Bo. 

Bo. 

Mangaldai (South). 
Mangaldai (North). 
Tespur (West). 

Texpur (Bast). 

Nowgong (West). 
Nowgong (South-East). 
Nowgong (North-East). 
Bo. 

Golaghat (North). 
Golaghat (South). 
Jorhat (Soutii). 

Jorhat (North). 

Bo. 

Sibsagar (West). 
Sibeagar (East). 
Blbrugarh (Central). 
Bibrngarh (West). 
Bibrugarh (East). 

North Lakhimpur. 
SunamganJ. 

Bo. 

Habiganj (North). 

Bo. 

Habiganj (South). 

South Sylhet (West). 

South Sylhet (East). 
Sylhet Sadar (South). 
Sylhet Sadar (North). 
Karlmganj (West). 
Earimganj (Bait). 

Bo. 



Assam LegisUUive Assembly, 

^ 


IVamei. 


Constituency by which elected. 


The Hon*ble Srijut Hirendra Chandra 
Chakravarty, B.A. 

Mr .Amn Kumar Chanda, Barrister-at-Law 
Babn Kala Cband Boy (for reserved seat) 

Hanlvl Qhyasuddin Ahmeds B.L. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan 

Maulvi Jabanuddin Ahmed, B.L. 


Hailakandi. 

SUchar. 

Do. 

Dhubrl (West). 
Dhubri (South). 
Dhubri (North). 


Maulvi Matior Bahman Mia 

Maulvi Muhammad Amjad Ali, B.A., LL.B. . 


Goalpara (West). 
Goalpara (Bast). 


Maulvi Syed Abdur Bouf, B.L. 

The Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla, 
M.A., B. L. 

Mr. Fakhruddin All Ahmed, Bar-at-Law 
Maulvi Sheikh Osman All Sadagar 

Maulvi Muhammad Amiruddin . . 

Maulvi Badaruddin Ahmed, B.L. 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keramat Ali 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Bahman, M.A., B.L. 

Maulvi Muhammad Bfaqbul Hussain Chou- 
dhury. 

The Hon’ble Maulvi Munawwar Ali, B.A., LL.B. 
Maulvi Dewan Muhammad Ahbab Chowdhury 
VIdyabinode, B.A. 

Maulvi Abdul Bari Chaudhury, M.A., B.L. 

Maulvi Dewan Ali Baja 

The Hon’ble Khan Sahib Mudabbir Hussain 
Chaudhri, B.L. 

Maulvi Asrafuddin Md. Chaudhury, B.A., LL.B. 

Maulvi Abdur Bahman . . 

Maulvi Naziruddin Ahmed 

Maulvi Abdul Aziz, B.L 

Maulavi Md. Ali Haidar Khan 

Shams-ul-XJlama Maulana Abu Nasr Md. Waheed 
M.A. 

Maulvi Md. Abdus Salam, B.A 

Khan Bahadur Dewan Eklimur Boza (Chaudhury. 
The Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, B.L. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muflzur Bahman, B.A.. . 

Ifaulvi Mubarak Ali, B.L 

Khan Bahadur Hazi Abdul Majid CThaudhury. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Mahmud Ali 

Maulvi Masarrof Ali Laskar 

Maulvi Kamwar Ali Barbhuiya, B.L 

The Hon’ble Misa Mavis Dunn, B.L., B.T. 

Mr. A. Whittaker 

Mr. Comfort Goldsmith, B.A., B.T 

The Hon’ble Srijut Bupnath Brahma, B.L. 

Srijut Babi Ch. Kadhari 

Srijut Karka Dalay Miri 

Srijut Dhirsing Deuri 

Mr. Benjamin Chandra Momin 

Mr. Jobang D. Maiak 

Bev. ;. J. M. Kidhols-Boy, B.A 

Bev. L. Gatphoh, B.A 

Srijut Khocsing Terang* Mausadar . . i 


Barpeta. 

Kamrup (South). 

Kamrup (North). 

Nowgong (West). 

Nowgong (East). 

Darrang. 

Sibsagar. 

Lakhimpur. 

Sunamganj (West). 

SunamganJ (Central). 
Sunamganj (East). 

Sunamganj (South). 

Habiganj (North-West). 
HabiganJ (North-East). 

Habiganj (South-West). 
Habiganj (South-East). 

South Sylhet (West). 

South Sylhet (Central). 

South Sylhet (East). 

Sylhet Sadr ((Central). 

Sylliet Sadr (North). 

Sylhet Sadr (West). 

Sylhet Sadr (East). 

Sylhet Sadr (South). 

Karimganj (West). 

Karimganj (Central). 

Karimganj (South). 

Hailakandi. 

Silcbar. 

Women’s (Shillong). 

European. 

Indian Christian. 

Goalpara (Tribal). 

Kamrup (Tribal). 

Lakhimpur and Majuli (Tribal). 
Nowgong (Tribal). 

Garo HillB (North). 

Garo Hills (South). 

Shillong. 

Jowai. 

Mikir Hills. 
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Assam Legislative Council, 


Names, 


Mr. P. Trinkle 

Mr. C. G. Terrell . . 

Mr. P. W. Blennerhassett . . 

Mr. N. Dawson 
Mr. D. B. H. Moore 
Mr. C. W. Morley . . 

Mr. KB. Sim 

Mr. Naba Kumar Dutta . . 

Mr. Baldyanath Mukherjee, B.A 
Mr. William Blchard Faull 
Mr. Kedarmal Brahmin, B.L. 
Srijut Bidesbl Pan Tanti 
Srijut Bhairab Chandra Das 
Babu Blnode Kumar J. Sarwan 
Mr. Sanat Kumar Ahir . . 


Constituency by which electedr 


European Planting. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jndian Planting (Assam Valley). 
Indian Planting (Surma Valley). 
European Commerce and Industry. 
Indian Commerce and Industry. 
Doom Dooma (District Lakhlmpur). 
Jorhat (Slbsagar district). 
Thakurbari (Darrang district). 
Silchar (District Caohar). 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President 

The Hon’ble Hal Bahadur Heramba Prosad Barua, M.A., B.L, 
Deputy President 
Mrs. Zubeida Ataur Eahman. 

Elected Members. 


Names. 


Constituency by which elected. 


Kai Sahib Apurba Kumar Ghosh, M.A., B.L. . . 
Babu Satyendra Mohan Lahiri, M.A., B.L. 

Babu Jatindra Chandra Maitra, M.A., B.L. 

BaI Sahib Balabaksh Agarwalla Hanchoria 

Babu Gazanand Agarwalla 

Kai Bahadur Kameswar Saharia 

Kai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt, B.L 

Sarat Chandra Bhattaoharya 

Babu Man Mohan Chaudhury 

Babu Suresh Chandra Das 

Maulvi Abdul Hal, M.Sc., B.L 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Kukunoddin Ahmed, B.L.j 
Maulvi Md. Asad-Uddin Chaudhury 
Khan Bahadur Maulavi Gous Uddin Ahmed 
Chaudhury. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Golam Mastafa Chaudhury 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdur Kahim Chaudhury, 
B.L. 

H. P. Gray 

H, Bmblen 


Goalpara General. 

Kamrup „ 

Darrang „ 

Nowgong „ 

Slbsagar. 

Lakhimpur. „ 

Cachar. ,, 

Hills. 

Sylhet (West) „ 

Sylhet (East) „ 

Lower Assam Valley. (Muhammadan.) 
Upper Assam Valley. Do. 

Surma Valley (East). Do. 

Surma Valley (Central). Do, 

Surma Valley (North-West). Do. 
Surma Valley (South-West) Do. 

Assam Valley. (European). 

Surma Valley. Do. 


Nounated. 

Mrs. Zubeida Ataur Kahman. 

The Hon*ble Kai Bahadur Heramba Prosad Barua, M.A., B.L. 
Bai Sahib Bonadhar Das SenapatU 
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The Province of Bengal compriges the Hooghly oonstitnte the principal manufacturing 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, the district industry of the Province, 
of Durjeeling and the Eajshahi, Dacca and There was some improvement in the jute 
Chittagong iHvialons. The area of the Province trade of Bengal (which began to decline since 
is 82-965 square miles, with a population the year 1928-29) owing to a rise to the price of 
of 61,087,838. Included in the geographical raw lute, as a result of the policy of voluntary 
unit of Bengal are the Indian States of Cooch restriction of jute crop, undertaken by the 
Behar and Tripura, which are in direct TOlltical Government of Bengal In 1984-35. The 
relationship with the Government of India. The Increased production of jute during the next 
area of the British territory is 77,621 square three seasons, however, proved that the propa- 
miles. The general range of the country ganda of voluntary restriction was a failure. 
Is very low, and a great fertile plain extends with the foreign demand of Jute and its manu- 
southward from Jalpalgurl to the forests and factures graduaUy falling off, stock In the Mills 
swamps known as me Sunderbans, which lie began to increase enormously with the result 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay that the prices declined and the industry was 
of Bengal. about to face a serious crisis of unrestricted 

The People. production. The situation was to a certain 

Of the inhabitants oi the Province 27,810,100 extent eased by the timely promulgation in 
or 64.44 per cent, ore Mahomedans and September 1938, by the Government of Bengal, of 
22,212,069 Hindus. These two major religions the “ Bengal Jute Ordinance,*' which restricted 
embraceallbut2.09percent. of thei)opulation, the hours of work in the mills. The measure 
Christians, Buddhists and Anlmists combined, had a desired effect on the prices which began 
number 1,048,049. to rise again. The heavy demand of the 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of jute manufactures by the Government of U.S.A., 
the population of the Province and Hindi iiowever, did away with the necessity of the 
and Urdu by 8.7 per cent. restriction imposed by the “ Ordinance *’ which 

Industries. was thereupon withdrawn only to bo shortly 

Accordlngtothereturnsof the census of 1931, afterwards, replaced by the voluntary restrlc- 
10,693,884 persons or 20.7 per cent, of the Won agreement. Tlie year was notable for 
populaWon derive their support from pasture and sharp fluctuation in the prices of jute. Huge 
agriculture, and of these 6,041,495 are culWva- orders for sandbags consequent upon the out- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labourers, break of war, brought about sharp rise in the 
The area under jute in 1939 was prices. The benefit thus derived by the Industry 
26,49,600 acres against 25,21,400 in 1938. has been only shortlived and new problem 
Bengal is the most important rice-prodneing Confront the industry. Wltli lucroasing Govorn- 
area in Northern India, and it is computed that ment Control, luilJs are finding it dlfHcult to 
87 per cent, of Wie cultivated area of the Pro- market their production. Tlie loss of the 
Vince is devoted to its production. Other crops European Markets, the necessity for drastic 
indudebarley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds. Sugar restriction in production and the problem of 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and from disposing of the huge surplus Crop have rendered 
the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for local the future outlook of the industry somewliat 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal, uncertain. 

The area under teadn 1937 was 202,200 acres. The trade of Bengal during 1939-40 showed 
There were 440 plantations employing a dally an improvement over the previous year. The 
average of 184,762 permanent and 7,841 tern- value of Bengal’s exports during this period was 
porary hands. almost double that of her import and was the 

Manufacture and Trade. — Agriculture is highest recorded since 1929-30. Imports of 
the principal industry of Bengal. In addition private merchandise rose from Its. 51*39 010168 in 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea 1938-39 to Rs. 50T2 Croros in 1039-40, which 
Industry (confined to the districts of Jalpalgurl exports increased from Rs. 78*89 crores in 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal 1938-39 to Rs. 105*49 crores in 1939-40. 
mining industry and the sugar industry. The Despite its many uncertainties and difficulties, 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and In the theyear 1939-40 was an exceptionally favourable 
triparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and one for the trade of Bengal. 

StaUm^ Bhowing the trade of Calcutta & Bengal Beparately during 1087-88, 1938-89 <frl9$9'40. 

1937-38. 1938-39. 1989-40. 

Calcutta. I Bengal. Calcutta. | Bengal. Oaleutta. Bengal, 
crores. Rs. chores. Rs. crores. Rs. ^ores. Rs. crores. Rs. crores. 

Imports — P r i y a t e Mer- 
chandise — Orel g n 

trade .. .. 40.28 61.60 48.88 61.80 61.71 66.12 

Exports — Private Mer- 
0 h a n d i 8 e—Poreign 

trade .. .. .. 79.74 87.08 71.86 78.89 105.40 118.89 

Administration. Lleutmant-Ctovemor to that of a Govemor-to^ 

The present form of adminlstraWon in Bengal Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
dates from January 1937. In 1012 the Govern- Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921» 
ment of the Province underwent an important under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 
change, when, in accordance with the ProcU^a- was reoonsWtuted. certain of the departments 
Won of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, being placed under the control of Ministers 
the Province was raised from the status of a appointed from among eleotad members of the 
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LegiBlfttlTe Oouncll. There ftie normally lour 
membere of the BxeoutlTe OonncU who are in 
eharge of the '* reserved subiects/* and three 
Ifinisters, who are in diarge of the transferred 
iubjeots/* With the enforcement of the 
Ooveminent of India Act of 1085 on April 1, 
1037i complete provincial autonomy came into 
being. The entire administration vests in the 
Governor who is assisted by a Oouncll of 
Ministers holding office during his pleasure but 
answerable to a wholly elective legislature 
oomtirieing two houses. Except in regard to his 
special responsibilities, the Governor corresponds 
to a Constitutional monarch. The services no 
longer find a place in the legislatures and are 
subordinate to the Ministers. Dyarchy has 
disappeared and there is complete responsible 
Government. 

The unit of administration is the District Magis- 
trate and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the gathering of the revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
ns District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal Justice in the district. 
The immediate superior of the District Magis- 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner. Commis- 
sioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue mitters they are, in their 
turn, subject to fhe Board of Eevenue in Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 18 Puisne 
Judges including three additional judges who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munslfs. Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have hirisdlction In Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrate. 
On its appellate side, the High Court dispose 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and It also confirms, modlfie or annuls sentence 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
lias six Stipendu^y Freidenoy Magistrate, 
iuoludlng one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Presi- 
dency Migistrate is In charge of the Children’s 
Court, is helped by Hony. Women Magis- 
tratea. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and It possesse a Court of Small Cause with 
Judge who dispose of oases of the clau that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benohe and 
Courts have ben etabliriied in seleted rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
p^y.oriminal case and civil dispute. 

Local Self-Government. 

.By Bengal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
IjKMlietn the interior, the powers of Commissioner I 
of mnnioipaUtie were increased and the elective 


franchise was extended. Bengal Act III of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1082 by which 
material changes have been intlodnced, s.g., 
the franchdse of the electors have been further 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commiesloners has been 
increased and the term of office of the Com- 
missioner has been extended from three to four 
years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects, including veterinary 
institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses for the 
working classes, the holding of industrial, sanita- 
ry and health exhibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle. The Commissioners also 
have largo powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta Is 
governed by Act III of 1928. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who rralacet the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
all elected by the Corporation. The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer is subject 
to the approval of Government. The total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1982, is 91 with 6 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillors. Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans. 
Ten of the councillors are nominated by Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies. In order to Improve the insani- 
tory and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers. In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
r^ard to public works, education and medical 

Bengal Act V of 1910 introduces the new sys- 
tem of self-government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation. 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidari 
panchayato and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union. 
The Act has been extended to all districts 
in the Province and up to March 1034 
over 4,787 Union Boards were actually 
constituted- 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department conststs of 
Public Works and Bailway Departments and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industries. 

The Public Works Department deals with 
questiona regarding the construction and 
maintenance of public buildings and also re- 
garding roads, bridges, etc. 
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Tbe EaUway Department deals with ansetlons 
regarding aequirition of lands reqnired by the 
aereral Ballways, the alignment of new lines of 
BailwaySi and with Tramway projects, 

Thsre is a Chief Bn^eer who is the principal 
profeskonid adyiser of Government. 

Under the New Constitution, the 
present organisaUon of Public Works 
(including BaUways) together with Irrigation 
as well as Eoad Fund and Bengal Motor Vehicles 
Act transferred from the Local Self-Government 
Department will form the Department of Com- 
munication and Works. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of the port 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, | 
Narayanganj, and inland navigation, including 
the control and administration of Cbvemment 
launches except the police launches. 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with irrigation , 
navigation, flood protection by means of em- 
bankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
quirements of i^culture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available. 

Police. 

The Bengid Police force comprises the Military 
police, the District Police, and the Bailway 
Police. The Bengal Police are under the 
control of the Inspector- General of Police, 
the present Inspector- General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors- General for the Dacca 
range, the Bajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector- General 
in Charge of the G.l.D. and the Intelligenoo 
Branch. Each district is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents- 
The Bailway Police is divided into three dlsUnot 
charges each under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspeomrs, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Head Constables and Constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkloars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Fanchayat or Union Board. There is a triunlng 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Bajwahi where newly appointed oflQcers and men 
of the Bengal Police feam their duties. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who Is 
responsible direct to Government. The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commlssionera, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-lni^ectors, 
Head CJonstables and Constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual coat of the Police is over 228 lakhs. 

The head of the Medical Department Is the 
Snrgeoii General with the Govenunent of Bengal 


In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 860,540 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,200 hospltala and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 0,088,248. 

Education. 

In the Province of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-ln-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Brishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Bajshahi and one at 
Cihittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular : also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, uid a Textile Institute at Berampore. 
It also provides at the headquarters of all districiH 
except Burdwan and Mldnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts. Colleges high schools are 
attached. In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for b^s, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency (jollege and one to the Sanskrit 
(Allege. Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymenslngh, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong. The other secondary schools, with the 
excepuon of a few middle sch^ls managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control. The adminis- 
tration of primary education in all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which conmbute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment. Apart from the institutions referred to 
above. 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers. For 
the education of Mahomedans, there are senior 
Madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and Bajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education. All 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
^xoept B. E. College, the Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Innitute and the Government Scbcol of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. A large proportion of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
control of various missionary bodies, wbirii are 
assisted by Government grsnts-in-ald, 
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The munloipelitiee are required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They are mainly reiponiihle for 
primary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Oovemment. These bodies maintain a high 
school at Buidwan, a high school at Santlpur, 
a high school at Kushtla and a high school at 
Cblttagong. 

In 1986-Sd there were in the Presidency : — 
Eboounised Institutions for Males. 


Universities 
Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges 
Hi^ Schools .. 
Middle Schools . . 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools . . 


Institutions. Scholars. 

2 1,882 

48 24,618 

14 5,186 

1,188 206,440 

1,883 172,656 

44,596 1,017,410 

2.667 110,680 


Eeoognisbd Institutions for Females. 


Arts Colleges . . . . 6 

Professional Colleges . . 8 

High Schools . . 88 

Middle Schools . . 00 

Primary Schools . . 17,644 

Special Schools . . 47 

Unbsooonised Souools. 


705 

77 

21,917 

11,607 

608,025 

3,468 


Males 1,060 40,074 

Females 281 12,003 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special officer api^mted 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 


number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors ana Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being In some 
instances helped by officers of bumbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maul vis. High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1021, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but It has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employ/s 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges. 

The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina*. 
tlons for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Eurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengal looked forward hopefully to an 
improvement in her financial position as a direct result of the special steps taken by the Central 
Government and by Parliament through the India Act to alleviate Bengal’s plight. Under Provin- 
cial Autonomy she was better off to the extent of Its. 75 lakhs a year than before. In the year 
1986-36, despite the grant from Central revenues of an amount equal to half the proceeds of the 
jute export duty, the budget showed a deficit of Bs. 61f lakhs. The Niemeyer report, however, 
as subsequently Implemented, gave a ftirther sum of Jls. 42 lakhs annually from an increased share 
in the jute export duty, and also an annual relief of Its. 33 lakhs by cancelling the Province’s accumu- 
lated debt to the Centre. Thus Bengal was able to face the future with more confidence. The 
Budget for the year 1037-38 was a surplus Budget. The year 1 038-30 apjiears to have marked the 
begining of another sequence of deficit budgets. The budget for 1041-42, as recently presented 
to the legislature again reveals a deficit estimate at more than a cron^ of rupees. Although the 
finances of the Province, as revealed in the revised estimates and actuals of the preceding years, 
show a continuous improvement, the expenditure of the Province appears to Imve reached a stage 
where, It may be said, the Government are living a little beyond their metnis. 


ESTIMATED EBVENUE FOE 1941-42. 
(The figures are in Thousands of Eui)ces.) 



Budget 

Budget 


Budget 

Budget . 

Heads of Eevenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Heads of Eevenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate * 


1040-41, 

1941-42. 


1040-41. 

Ks. 

1941-42. 

Es. 


Es. 

Es. 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

40,60 

51,87 

Oostomi 

2,20,00 

1,80,00 

Suhsldisod Companies . , 

28 

1^72 

Taxes on Income 

66,60 

87,00 

Irrigation, Navigation, 



Sait . . 



Embankment and Drain- 



Land Eevenue . . 

3,67,'08 

3,67,18 

age Works for which 



Provincial Excise 

1,60,60 

1.75,00 

Capital Accounts are 



Stamps 

2,65,00 

2,56,00 

kept 

1,23 

2,05 

ForaA 

22,84 

26,20 

Irrigation, Navigation, 



Eegtstration 

26,00 

28,00 

Embankment and Drain- 



EMeipts under Motor 



age Works for which 



Y^cles-Tgxation Acts 

21,80 

22,20 

Capital Accounts are kept 

4,68 

8,06 . 
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ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1941-42— 


(The figuree are In Thousands of Rupees.) 



Budget 

Budget 

Heads of Revenue. 

Elstimate 

Estimate 


1940-41. 

1941-42. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Interest .. 

29,44 

29,27 

Administration of Justice. 
Jails and Convict Settle- 

25,06 

17,78 

ments 

6,82 

7,82 

Police 

13,23 

10,38 

Ports and Pilotage 

99 

1,14 

Education 

16,18 

15,61 

Medical .. 

8,61 

9,21 

Public Health . . 

3,83 

3,11 

Agriculture 

2,28 

6,29 

Veterinary 

96 

1,06 

Co-operation 

4,40 

17,43 

5,42 

22,11 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Depart- 

ments 

2,17 

2,15 

Civil Works 

Receipts in aid of Super- 

41,30 

41,33 

annuation 

2,73 

2,84 

Stationery and Printing 

4,86 

4,86 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and 

15,75 

18,62 

Provincial Governments 

30 

26 

Extraordinary receipts.. 

7,03 

7,12 

Total Revenue Receipt 13,97,28 

14,03,14 


Heads of Revenue. 


Debt raised In India 
State Provident Fund . 
Famine Insurance Fund 
Fund for Economic Devo 
lopmcnt and improve 
nient of rural areas . 
Scheduled Castes Educa 
tion Fund 
District Funds . . 

Other Funds 
j Civil Deposits . . 

I Other Accounts . . 
Advances . . 

Accounts with Kcscrv 

Bank 

Suspense Accounts 
Loans and Advances by 
the Provincial Covern 
menis 


Total lleceipts 
Opening Bala net; 
Grand Total . . 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1941-42. 
(The figures are in Thousands of Rupees). 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Budget 

Estimate 

1940-41. 


Rs. 


Salt 

Land Revenue . . 
Provincial Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 

Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Acts 


29,86 

22,00 

4,66 

17,71 

24,64 


4,60 


Other Taxes and Duties . . 1,72 

Interest on works for 

which Capital accounts 
are kept . . . . 20,76 

Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues . . 24,91 

Other Revenue expendi- 
ture financed from 
Famine Relief Fund . . 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
W(ttks . , . , , — 3 

Interests on Debts and 

Other Obligations , . 16,74 

General Administration. . 1,80,50 
Administration of Justice. 1,00,89 


Budget 

Estimate 

1941-42. 

Rs. 


33,31 

22,76 

4,59 

19,14 

20,67 


4,60 

1,79 


20,74 


26,64 


18,11 

1,84,04 

98,81 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 
Scientific Departments . . 
Education. — General 

,, Anglo-Indian 
and European 

Medical 

Public Heaith . . 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 
Civil Works 
Famine Relief . . 
Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions . . 
Stationery and Printing . 
Miscellaneous 
Commutation of Pensions 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues 


Total Revenue Expendi- 
ture 


Budget 

Budget 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1940-41. 

1941-42. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

80,00 

3,00,00 

73,50 

76,50 

2,30 

16,29 



1,60 

1,64,00 

1,63,00 

1,00,20 

1,46,70 

4,27,65 

5,37,10 

40,83 

89,78 

14,20 

15,58 

4,40 

4,60 

3,62,10 

4,12,30 

41,61 

83,34 

13,11,64 

17,90,69 

1,54,88 

1,92,58 

14,66,62 

19,89,27 


Budget 

Budget 

Estiuiate 

Estimate 

1940-41. 

1941-42. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

35,83 

38,01 

2,30,76 

2,88,45 

6,91 

5,16 

30 

30 

1,66,52 

1,77,45 

11,41 

11,46 

68,16 

67,40 

48,48 

61,76 

17,51 

44,81 

6,87 

7,62 

15,39 

17,76 

21,18 

26,84 

6,02 

5,46 

1,50,72 

1,68,81 

4,02 

2,62 

1,09,46 

4.13,72 

23,01 

25,19 

90,50 

79,08 

5,20 

11,20 

14,54,23 

16,37,38 
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BSTIHATED BXPENDITUBB FOB 1041-42— eontd, 
(The flgnies are in Tboniande of Bupees.) 


Head! of Bspendttnre. 


Budget 

Estimate 

1040-41. 


ConstraoMon of Irrigation, 
Kavigatlon, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
works not charged to 

Berenue — 67 

OlTll works not 
charged to Bevenne .. .. 

Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) — 2,65 
Debt Baised in India . . 1,40.00 
State Provident Fund . . 60,00 

Famine Insurance Fund . . 2,00 

Subvention from the Boad 
Development Fund 
Fond for economic develop- 
ment and improvement 

of rural areas 

D^redation Beserve Fund 
for Cfovemment presses. . 68 

Schedule Castes Education .. 

Fund 2.85 


Budget 

Heads of Expenditure 

Budget 

Budget 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1941-42. 

1040-41. 

1941-42. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 


Deposits of Local Funds- 

- 



District Funds . . 

1,66,00 

1.65,00 

— 4 

Other Funds 

08,66 

1.22,45 


Civil Deposits . . 

4,89,65 

6,31,60 

.. 

Other Accounts.. 

41,49 

40,56 

- 2,76 

Advances 

Accounts with Beserve 

14,28 

15,86 

3,76,00 

Bank 

4,50 

4,50 

64,00 

Suspense 

3.62,10 

4,14,70 

16,06 

Loans and Advances 



•• 

by the Provincial 
Governments 

14,62 

72,68 

.. 

Total expenditure 

13,04,30 

19,50,36 

10 

Closing balances . . 

72,22 

32,91 


Grand Total . . 

14,66,62 

19,89,27 

2,63 



Administration. 


Governor. 

His Excellency Sir John Arthur Herbert, 

G.0.1.]( 

Pbrbonal Staw. 

8$erUary to thi Governor of Fengof, L. O. Plnnell, 
I.O.S. 

Aeeft. Feeretory to the Governor of Bengal, A. G* 
Hartley, i.o.b. 

MIKtory Secretary, Lieut -Col. J. M. Hugo. 

Surgeon, Capt P. I. Franks, m.r.o.8., i.m.b. 

Commandant, H. E. the Governor' $ Body Guard 
Major W. B.. B. Peel, s.xt.l. 19th Lancers. 

Capt. T. M. O'H. Lowe, Srd Queen Alexandra’s 
Own Gurkha Bifles. 

Lieut. P. G, Grey, The Army in India Beserve 
of Officers. 

LtF, W. Kennedy, Probyn’s Horse, 6th King 
Edward VII’s Own Lancers. 

Hon. Aides-de-camp; — 

Lleut.-Col. B. E. Marriott, v.d.. Commanding 
The E. I. Ballway Beglment. 

Lieut.-Col. B. S. S. Treanor, Commanding The 
No^ Bengal Mounted Bides. 

Lleut-Col. T. B. Gunn, x.o.. Commanding The 
Col. Scottish Auxl. Force (India). 

Major J. Nethersole, x.o. 

Hony. Naval Aide-de^Camp : — 

Capt. G. B. Bluett, R.I.N.. Principal Officer, 
Merc. Marine Dept. 

JndUm Aide^-Camp, Bisaldar Dost Mohammad 
Khan, the Poona Horse. 

Bony. Indian Atde-de-Camp, Capt. and Subedar 
Major Kajiman Lama, Se^a; Bahadur, 


COUNOIL OF M1N18TBB8. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Abdul Kasem Faxlul Huq, 
Minister in charge of the Education Depart- 
ment (Chief Minister). 

The Hon*b1e Khwaja Sir Naiimuddin. K.O.I.X., 
Minister in charge of the Home Constitution 
and Election Department. 

The Hon'ble Sir BiJoy Prasad Singh Boy, Kt., 
Minister in charge of the Bevenue Depart- 
ment. 

The Hon'ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur, of Dacca, Minister In charge of the 
Department of Public Health including 
Medical and Local Self -Govt. Department. 

The Hon'ble Maharaja Srlscbandra Kandy, of 
Kassimbaiar, Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Communication and Works. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
Minister in charge of the Finance Depart- 
ment and the Department of (fommerce and 
Labour. 

The Hon'ble Kawab Musharruff Hossalm Khan 
Bahadur, Minister in charge of the Judicial 
and Legislative Departments. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Prasanna Deb Baikut, 
Minister in charge of the Forest and Excise 
Department. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mukunda Behary MuUlck, 
Minister In charge of the Co-operative Credit 
and Bural Indebtedness Deparonent. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Tamlsuddln Khan, Minister in 
charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries including Teforinary and Byral 
Bpcpnstpiction, 
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ADMUnSTBATION— oonftf. 


SkOBKTARIAT. 

Chief Seeretary to the Government of Bengal and 
Secretary, Home Department, E. N. Blandy, 

0. 8.1., 1.0.8. 

Deputy Secretary, Home Department, P. D. 
MArtyn, i.c.8. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, N. V. H. Symons, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, Finance Department, E. L. Walker, 
1.0.8. 

Joint Secretary, Commerce and Labour Depart- 
ment, K. G. Morshcd, l.o.s. 

Secretary, Legislative Department, £. B. H. 
Baker, 1.0.8. 

Joint Secretary, Co-operative Credit and Rural 

Indebtedness Department, B. B. Sarkar, l.c.s. 

Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, A. 8 . Hands, 
c. I, E., l.c.s. 

Secretary, Department of Public Health and 

L. S. G., G. S. Dutt, l.o.s. 

Secretary, Judicial Department, A. L. Blank, 
1.0A. 

Secretary, Education, Forest Excise Depart- 
ments, H. Graham, l.c.s. 

Secretary, Department of Communications and 
Works, B. 11 . Sen, l.c.s. 

Public Services Commission. 

F. W. llobcrtsoii, c.s.l., c.i.K., i.fl.s. (Retired), 
Chairman; Sudhansu Mohan Bose, M.A., LL.b. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, and Khan Buliadur 
Maulvi A. H. M. Atxlul Hyc, Members ; Khan 
Bahadur K. Ahmad, M.A., Secretary. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Member, Board of Bevenm — L, R. Fawens, 

C. I.B., l.c.s. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. M. Bottomley, 

M. A., C.I.O., I.E.S. 

Director of Publie Health, Lt.-Col. A. C. Chatterji, 

1. M.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, A. 1 ). Gordon, O.I.E., 
J.P. 

Commissionef, Calcutta Police, E. S.Fairweather, 

0. 1.E. 

Surgeon-General, Major-General P. S. Mills, 

1. M.S. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, F. M. Itines, 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

CommtsHoncr of Excise and Salt, D. MacFherson, 
M.A., 1 . 1 . 0 . 

Accountant-General, S. 0. Das Gupta. 
Inspector-General of Pritons, Lt.-Col. M. A. 
Singh, t.M.8. 

Postmaster-General, J. H. E. Cook. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Khan Baliadur 
Mahmood All Chowdhury, b.a. 

Director of Agrieuliure, M. Carhury, m.a„ b.8c., 

D. 8.O., H.O. 


Director of Industries, 8. C. Hitter, B.8. 
(Eng.). 

Pfoteetor of Emigrants, Lt.-Ool. Keshay Shadashlv 
Thakur, i.m.b. 

Superintendent, Royal Botanie Garden, Calcutta, 

Kalipada Biswas, m.a. 

Deputy Secretary, Finance Department, M. K. 
Kirpalaiii, l.o.s. 

Reforms Commissioner, E. K. GUohrlst, O.I.B., 

l.B.8. 

Curator of Herbarium, Royal Botanie Gardens, 

S. K. Mukerjee, M.Sc., Ph. D. 

Libutbnant-Qovbenoeb or Bbnoai. 


Frederick J. Holliday 1854 

John P. Grant 1869 

Cecil Beadon 1802 

William Grey 1807 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Eichard Temple, Bart., K.o.B.1. .. 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.l 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, k.O.S.1. (Offig.) . . 1870 

A. Elvers Thompson, 0.8.1., O.I.B. . . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, 0.8.1. (Officiating) . . 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.O.S.I., O.I.B. . . 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.O.B.I. . . 1800 
Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.O.B.l. (Offig.) . . 1898 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.O.b.1. . . 1895 

Eetired Oth April 1808. 

Charles Cedi Stevens, o.B.i. (Offig.) . . 1807 

Sir John Woodbum, K.0.B.1 1808 

■ Died, 21st November 1002. 

J. A. BourdUlon, O.B.I. (Officialing) • . 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.0.B.1 1908 

Lancelot Haro, O.B.I., O.I.B. (Offig.) . . 1900 

F. A. Slacke (Officiating) 1900 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.o.s.i 1008 

. Eetired 21st September 1011. 

F. W. Duke, 0.8.1. (Officiating) . . . . 1911 


The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April Ist, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Oovemorshlp. 

QOYEENOBB OP THE PEE8IDBN0T OP FOEI 

WaiUM IN Bengal. 

The Et. Hon. Baron Carmldiael of 

Skirling, G.O.I.E., K.O.M .0 1012 

The Et. Hon. Earl of Eonaldashay, 

G. 0 . 1.1 1917 

The Et. Hon. Lord Lytton .. .. 1022 

The Et. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, p.o., 

O.O.I.I. 1027 

The Pt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, F.O., 

G.O.B., Q.O.I.B. 1082 

The Et. Hon. Lord Brabourne, Q.O.I.E., M.0. 1987 
The Et. Hon. Sir John Ackroya Woodhead, 

K.O.S.I. (Temporary) 1089 

The Et. Hon. Sir John Arthur Herbert . . 1030 
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Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spjbaker 

The Hon’ble Sir Khan Bahadur M. Aaizul Haque, o.i.K. 

DBPtrrr Speaker 

M. Ashrafall. 

Elected Members 

Name of Members. 

Name of Constituency. 

Jatiudra Nath Basu 



Calcutta North. 

Santosh Kumar Basu 



Calcutta East. 

Iswar Das Jalan 



Calcutta West. 

Or. J. M. Bas Gupta 



Calcutta Central. 

Jogesh Chandra Gupta . . 



Calcutta South Central. 

Sarat Chandra Bose 



Calcutta South. 

Barada Prosanna Pain . . 



Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal. 

Tulsl Chandra Goswanii . . 



Burdwan Division North Municipal. 

Hal Harondra Nath Chaudhurl .. 



24-Pargana8 Munlciiwil. 

Dr. NallnakahaSanyal . . 



Presidency Division Municipal. 

Vacant 



North Bengal Municipal. 

Pratul Chandra Ganguly . . 



East Bengal Municipal. 

Maharajkumar Uday Cliand Mahtab 



Burdwan Central. 

Adwaita Kumar Maji 



Do. 

Pramatha Nath Banorjee 



Burdwan North-West. 

Banku Behari Mandal 



Do. 

Dr. Bharat Chandra Muklierjee . . 



Birbhum. 

Debendra Nath Dass 



Do. 

Ashutosh Mulllck 



Bankura West. 

Manindra Bhushan Siuha 



Do. 

Kamalkrishna Hay 



Bankura East. 

Debendru Lull Khan 



Midnaporo Central. 

Krishna Prasad Mandal . . 



Do. 

Kishori Pati Hoy 



Jhargram cum Ghatal, 

Harondra Nath Dolui 



Do. 

Dr. Oobinda Chandra Bhowinik 



Midnaporo East. 

Iswar Chandra Mai 



Midnapore South-West. 

Nikunja Behari Maitl 



Midnaporo South-East. 

Dhirendra N arayan Muker j 1 



Hooghly North-East. 

Hadhanath Das 



Do. 

Sukumar Dutta 



Hooglily South-West. 

Manmatha Nath Hoy 



Howrah. 

Puiln Behary Mulllck . . 



Do. 

Hal Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 



24-ParganaB South-East. 

Hem Chandra Naskar . ; 



Do. 

P. Banerji 



24-Pargana8 North-West. 

Anukul Chandra Das 



Do. 

Haripada Chattopadhyay 



Nadia. 

Lakehmi Narayan Biswas 



Do. 
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Bengal Legi^tive Ass^mUy. 


Name of M^Mett. 


MaolTi Abnl Hashim 

Maiilvi Md. Abdur Baibeed . . 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Syed Mnhamijaad Siddique. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Allai-ud>din Ahmed . . 
HaniTi Abdul Quasem 
Khan Bahadur Maulvl 8. 'Abdur Bauf . . 

Khan Sahib Jaeimuddin Ahmed 

Yousuf Mina 

Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Bahman 

M. Shamsuddin Ahmed 

Mohammad Mohsin All 

Dr. Abdul Motaleb Malik 

The Hon’ble Sir Khan Bahadur M. Azizul 
Haque, O.I.B. 

8yed Badrudduja 

Bahibzada Kawan Jah Syed Kazem All Moerza 

M. Farhad Baza Ghowdhury 

Syed Nausher All .. 

Maulvi Waliur Bahman 

Serajul Islam 

Khan Bahadur Maulana ^hmed All Enayefcpurl. 

Abdul Hakeem 

Syed Jalaluddin Hashcmy 

Syed Mustagawsal Haque 

M. Ashrafali 

Blaulvi Maniruddin Akhimd 
Maulvi Mohammad Amir All Mia 

Maulvl M. Moslem All Molla 

Maulvi MaOzuddln Choudhury 

Maulvi Haflzuddin Choudburi 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar 

Vacant .. .. 

The Hon’ble Nawab' Musharraff Hos§aiu» 
Khan Bahadur. (Judicial and Legislative.) 
Khan Bahadur A. M. L. Bahman 

Haji Saflruddin Ahmed 

Khan Bahadur Shah Abdl^ Bauf 

Kasl Bmdadul Haque 

Mia Abdul Hafiz 

Maulvi Abu Hossaln SAzkur 

Ahmed Hossaln 

Maulvi Bajibuddin Tarafdar 

Maulvi Mohammad Ishaque 

Dr. Mafizuddin Ahmed 

Khan B^dur Mohammed All. 

Maulvi AzharAU 

A. M. Abdul Hamid 


Name of Constituency. 


Burdwan. 

Birbbum. 

Bankura. 

Midnapore. 

Hooghly. 

Howrah. 

24-FarganaB South. 

24-Parganas Central. 

24-Farganas North-East. 

Kushtia. 

Meherpur. 

Nadia Bast. 

Nadia West (Muhammadan.) 

Berhampore. 

Munhidabad South-West. 

Jangipnr. 

Jessore Sadar. 

Jessore Bast. 

Bongaon. 

Jhenldah. 

Khulna. 

Satkhira. 

Bagerhat. 

Nator (Muhammadan.) 

Bajshahi North. 

Bajshahi South. 

Bajshahi Central. 

Balurghat. 

Thakurgaon. 

Dinajpur Central Bast. 

Dinajpur Central West. 

Jalpaiguri eutn Darjeeling (Muhammadan.) 
Nilphamari. 

Bangpur North. 

Bangpur South. 

Kurigaon North. 

Kurigaon South. 

Caibandha North. 

Qaibhanda South. 

Bogra Bast. 

Bogra South. 

Bogra North. 

Bogra West. 

Fabna Bast. 

Fabna West. 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Abdnr Bascbld Mahmood 

Abdnllah-Al-Hahmood 

Md. Barat All 

Maulvl Zahur Ahmed Chowdhuiy 

Maulvi Idris Ahmed Mia 

Khwaja Shahabuddln, O.B.E 

Maulana Muhammad Abdul Axis 
S. A. Salim ^ ^ •• •• .. 

Maulvi Mohammad Abdul Hakim Vlkrampuri 
Basaur Bahman Khan 


SeraJganJ South. 
Serajgan] North. 
SeraJganJ Central. 
Malda Nor^. 

Malda South. 
NarayanganJ South, 
NarayanganJ Bast. 
NarayanganJ North. 
MunshlganJ. 

Dacca South Central. 


Khan Bahadur Aulad Hossaln Khan . . 

Maulvi Abdul Latlf Biswas 

Maulvi Mohammad Abdus Shaheed . . 

Syed Sahab Alum 

Fazlnr Bahman (Mymensingh) 

Mahammad Abdul Jabbar Palwan 

Olasuddin Ahmed 

Abdul Karim 

Maulvi Abdul Majid 

Maulvi Abdul Wahed . . 

Maulana Shamsul Huda 

Maulvi Ab^ul Hakim 

Al-HadJ Maulvi Maaud All Khan Pannl 

Mlrsa Abdul Hafiz 

Syed Hasan All Chowdhury 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kablruddln Khan 
Abul Hossaln Ahmed .. ,• 

Maulvi Md. Israll 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Khan Sahib Hamiduddln Ahmad 

Sbamsuddin Ahmed Khandakar 

Maulvi Ahmed All Mridha 

The Hon. Mr. Tamlzuddln Khan [Agriculture 
and Industries (Including Veterinary) and 
Bural Be-construction] 

Yusuf All Chowdhury 

Mahammad Abul Fasl . . 

Al’HadJ Oyasuddln Ahmed Choudhury 
The Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister. 

(Education) 

Abdul Kader (aliat Lai Meah) 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Hatemally Januuiar 
Khan Bahadur Mi^ulvi Syed Md. Afzal 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Haihem All Khan . . 

Sadamddin Ahmed \ 

Abdul Wahab Khan ^ . 

Maulvi Mohammed Mosammel Huq . . 

Hajt Maulvi T<rfel Ahmed Chowdhury 
Maulvi Mustafa All Dewan 


ManlkganJ Bast. 

ManlkganJ West. 

Dacca North Central. 

Dacca Central. 

Jamalpur Bast. 

Jamalpur North. 

Jamalpur West. 

Jamalpur eum Muktagacha. 
Mymensingh North. 

Mymensingh East. 

Mymensingh South. 

Mymensingh West. 

Tangall South. 

Tangail West. 

Tangall North. 

Netiakona South. 

Netrakona North. 

KlshoreganJ South. 

KlshoreganJ North. 

KlshoreganJ East. 

CtopalganJ. 

Goalundo. 

Faridpur West. 

FarldpUr Bast. 

Madarlpur West. 

Madarlpur Bast. 

Patuakhali North (Muhammadan.^ 
Patuakhall South. 

Plrojpur South. 

Plrojpur North. 

BakarganJ North. 

BakarganJ South. 

BakarganJ West. 

Bbola North. 

Bhola South. 

Brahmanbaria North. 
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Bengal L^isleUive Assembly. 


Name of MembeiB. 


Name of Constltiiency. 


Nawabzada K. Nasarullah 

Maqbul Hosaln 

Maulvi Mafizuddlu Ahmed 

Eamizuddin Ahmed 

Aslmuddin Ahmed 

Maulvi Mahammed Husanuzzaman . . 
Moulvi Jonab Ali Majumdar . . 


Brahmanbaria South. 
Tippera North-East. 
Tippera North. 
Tippera West. 
Tippera Central. 
Tippera South.' 
Chandpur East. 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abidur Reza Chowdlmry 

Shahedali 

Maulvi Mohammad Ibrahim 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Aminullah 

Shah Syed Golam Sarwar Hosainl 

Syed Ahmad Ehan 

Syed Abdul Majid 

Maulvi Abdur Razzak 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Jalaluddin Ahmad . . 
Khan Bahadur Mohammad Anwariil Azim * . . 


Chandpur West. 
Matlabbazar. 

Noakhali North. 
Noakhali Central 
Bamganj cum Raipur. 
Noakhali West. 
Noakhali South. 

Fenl. 

Cox’s Bazar. 
Chittagong South. 


Maulana Md. Maniruzzaman Islamabad! 
Dr. Sanaullah 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazlul Qadir 
Miss Mira Dutta Gupta 
Mrs, Hemaprova Majumdar 
Mrs. Hasina Murshed, M.n.k. 

Begum Farhat Bano Khaiiam 
Miss P. B. Bell-Hart 
J. W. Chippendale 
L. T. Maguire 
C. Griffiths 

I. A. Clark 

Sir Henry Birkniyre, liart, 

A. F. Stark 
R. J. Hawkins 

J. H. Speller 
R. R. Haddow 


G. Morgan, c.i.B. 

H. Brabant Smith 
WiUlam C. Patton 
J. W. R. Steven . . 
J. F. Sinclair 

Dr. H. G. Mukherji 
S. A. Gomes 
J. R. Walker 
Rogers Haywood . . 
M. A. F. Hirtzel . . 
D. Gladding 


Chittagong South Central. 
Chittagong North-East. 

Chittagong North-West, 

Calcutta (General). ^ 

Dacca (General). 

Calcutta (Muhammadan). 

Dacca (Muhammadan). 
Anglo-Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Burdwan Division. 

Hooghly cum Howrah. 

Calcutta and Suburbs.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Presidency Divteion. 

Rajshahi Division. 

Darjeeling. 

Dacca Division. 

Chittagopg Division. 

Calcutta cum Presidency Division. 
Dacca Division. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

D04. 

Do. 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Oonstituency. 


B. M. Sassoon 

David Hendry 

W. 0, Wordsworth 

K. A. Hamilton 

H. B. Norton 

W. A. M. Walker .. 

I. O. Kennedy 

C. W. Miles 

O. Q. MacGregor 

B. B. Whitehead 

Sir Harl Sanker Paul . ^ 

Nalinl Banjan Sarker 

Debi Prasad Ehaitan 

Bai Moongtu Lall Tapuriuh Bahadur . . 

Abdur Bahman Siddi<ii 

Tarak Nath Mukcrjec, M.it.E. . . 

The Hou’ble Maliaraja Srlschandra Naudy, of 
Cossimbazar (Communications and Work) . . 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Bay 

Blaharaja Sashi Kanta Aoharjya Ghoudhury, 
of Muktagachha, Mymensingh 

Bai Kshlrod Chandra Boy Bahadur . . 

N. Gupta 

AftkbAll .. 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee . . 

Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar . . . 

Sibnath Banerjee 

A, M. A. Zaman . . 

B. Mokherjee . . . < ^ . . . . . 

Babu Lltta Munda Sirdar .... 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee 

Fazldr Bahman . . 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Do. 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Do. 

Indian Tea Association. 

Do. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
Do. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Marwari Association. 

Musiim Chamber of Commerce. 

Burdwan Landholders. 

Presidency Landholders. 

Bajshahi Landholders. 

Dacca Landholders. 

Chittagong Landholders. 

Bailway Trade Union. 

Water Transport Trade Union. 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Bogistcred 
factories). 

Barrackpore (Begistorod factories). 

Howrah (Begistered factories). 

Hoogbly cum Serami>ore (Begistered 
factories). 

Colliery (Coal Mines). 

Bengal Dooars (Western). 

Calcutta University. H 

Dacca University^ 



go 


Bengal LegislMive Council. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PBasisaiiT; 

Tbe Hon'bta Ifr. Satyeadn Obandra Mitra. 


Name of Members. 


Name of Constitnency. 


The HoD*ble Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra 

Abdul Quasem 

Shrtsh Chandra Chakraverti 

Kanai Lai Ooswaml 

Bai Manmatha NaUi Bose Bahadur 

Bai Sahib Jogendra Nath Bay 

Banajit Pal Chowdhory 

Bai Sahib Jatindra Mohan Sen 

Bai Brojendta Mohan Maltra Bahadur . . 

Bai Keshab Chandra Banerjee Bahadur 

Bai Sahib Indu Bhusan Sarker 

Lalit Chandra Das 

AlhadJ Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Jan. 

Khan Bahadur Nasiruddin Ahmad 

Khan Sahib Abdul Aiiz 

Khan Bahadur Ataur Bahman 

Humaynn Besa Chowdhury 
Khan Bahadur Mukhlesur Bahman 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Asaf Khan . . 

Br. Kasiruddln Talokdar, M. b. 

.klhadj Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohammad 
Bsmail. 

Khan Bahadur Kad Abdur Badiid 
SBan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury .. 

Khan Bahadur M. Abdul Karim 

Moaisemali Choudhury aUa$ Lai Mia . . . . I 

Khorshed Alam Chowdhury 

Khan Bahadi& Syed Mohammad Ohadul Huq. 
Khan Bahadur Bexsaqnl Haider Chowdhury . . 

Nur Ahmed 

H. 0 . A. Hunter 

W«r.8Q0tt-Kerr 

W. B. G LaldUw 


Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Bo. 

Calcutta General (Urban). 

Calcutta Suburbs General (Urban). 

Burdwan Division South-West General 
(Bural). 

Burdwan Division North-East General (Bural). 
Presidency Division General (Bural). 

Bajshahi Division North-West General (Bural). 
Bajshahi Division South-East General (Bural). 
Dacca Division North General (Bural). 

Dacca Division South General (Bural). 
Chittagong Division General (Bural). 

Calcutta and Surburbs Muhammadan (Urban). 
Burdwan Division Muhammadan (Bural). 

Presidency Division South Muhammadan 
(Bural). 

Presidency Division North Muhammadan 
(Bural). 

Bajshahi eum Malda Muhammadan (Bural). 

Bajdiahi Division North Muhammadan 
(Bural). 

Bangpur Muhammadan (Bural). 

Bogra eum Pabna Muhammadan (Bural). 
Dacca North-West Muhammadan (Bural). 

Dacca South-East Muhammadan (Bural). . 
Mymensingh West Muhammadan (Bural). 
Mymensingh Bast Muhammadan (Bural). 
Earidpur Muhammadan (Bural). 

Bakarganj Muhammadan (Bural). 

Tippera Muhammadan (Bural). 

Noakhali Muhammadan (Bural). ^ 
Chittagong Muhammadan (Bural). 

European. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Constituenoy. 


Dr. BAdha Kumiid KookerJI 
Khan Sabib Subidall MoUa 
Eamlnl Kumar Dutta 

Mobammed Hossain 

Amulyadhan Roy 

Rai Badhica Bhusan Boy Bahadur 
Sir Thomas Lamb 

J. B. Ross 

Baukim Chandra Datta . . 

Naresh Nath Mookerjee . . 
Maulana Muhammad Akram Khan 


Bengal Legislative: Assembly. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sachindra Karayan Sanyal 

Hamidu] Huq Chowdhury 

Mesbahuddin Ahmed 

Eader Baksh 

Altaf AH, J.P 

Nagendra Narayan Bay 

The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy . . 
Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain . . 

Narendra Chandra Datta 

Humayun Kabir 

Baja Bhnpendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, bt 
Nashlpur 

Birendra Kisbore Boy Choudhury 

E. 0. Ormond 

Khan Bahadur M. Shamsuzzoha 

Begum Hamida Momin 

K. D'Boiario 

Krishna Chandra Boy Chowdhury, m.b.e. 

Latafat Hossaln 

Dhiiendra Lai Barua 

D. J, Cohen 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

DO. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nominated. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Bihar. 


As in the case of Bombay Presidency, the 
rovince known hitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
as suffered a territorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
separate province. The following details there- 
fore appertain to the new Bihar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from April 1, 1086. 

Bihar lies between 20** SO' and 27“- 30' N. 
latitude and between 82®-81' and 88®-26' K. 
longitude and Includes the provinces of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal; on the east by Bengal and the 
Bay of Bengal; on the south by the new pro- 
vince of Orissa; and on the west by the United 
Provinces of Ag a and Oudb and the Central 
provinces. 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Qovemorship of Bihar is 60,348 square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Province have since the 
1st April 1033 been transferred to the control 
of the Eesident, Eastern States and no longer 
form part of the Province. Chota Nagpur is a 
mountainous region which separates them from 
the Central Indian Plateau. Bihar comprises the 
valley of the Ganges (ron^ the spot where it 
Issues from the territories of the Governor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh tiil 
it entc^rs Bengal near Rajinahal. South of 
Bihar lies Chota Nagpur. Following the main 
geographical lines there are four Civil Divisions 
with headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirbut), Bhagalpur and Ranchi (for Chota 
Nagpur). The headquarters of Government 
are at Patna. The new capital which lies 
between the Military Cantonment of Dinapore 
and the old civil station of Bankipore is 
known as **Patna,** the old town being called 
** Patna City.*' 

The People. 

The Province has a population of 32,568,056 
persons. Even so with 466 persons per square 
mile, Bihar is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-flfth of urban population of the province. 
Animlsts account for 6*7 per cent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Industries. 

Although there is a great deal of mineral 
wealth In Chota Nagpur and important industries 
are developing In connection with it, still for the 
bulk of the population of the province agricul- 
ture continues to be the basic occupation. Over 
80 per cent, of the jiopulatlon depends wholly on 
Agriculture, while only 7.8 depends on indus^ies. 

The soil throughout the whole of that portion 
of the Indo-Gangetic plain lying wittiin the 
provincial boundaries Is extremely fertile, parti- 
cularly in North Bihar, in parts of which the 
density of the population is more than 900 people 


to the square mile. The province occupies a 
transitional position between Bengal with its 
damp climate so suitable for. the paddv crop 
and the provinces to the north and west where 
large irrigation schemes have had to be provided 
to enable the soil to produce its bounty. As in 
Bengal, rice is by far the most important crop 
as it occupies normally an area of approximately 
12 million acres or about 52 per cent, of the 
net cropped area of tiie province. In 1989-40 
the area under rice was 0,679,100 acres. Ae 
canal irrigation is available only in the Sone 
valley and to a moderate extept In Champarau 
District, the importance of the south-west mon- 
soon to the province of Bihar cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In addition to the rice crop, however, other 
grain crops are grown on a tolerably large sCate. 
Of the monsoon cereals, maize is grown in a 
normal area of more than 16 lakhs of acres while 
in the cold weather wheat and barley are exten- 
sively grown and occupy approximately 12 to 14 
lakhs of acres respectively. The cultivation of 
oilseeds like castor, mustard and linseed forms 
a large and important part of the agriculture 
of Bihar, the normal area under spring oilseeds 
being estimated at more than 17 lakhs of acres. 
The areas under maize, wheat, barley and spring 
oilseeds In 1939-40 were 1,481,000 acres, 
1,138,300 acres, 1,205,000 acres and 1,610,700 
acres respectively. 

After the United Provinces, Bihar is the most 
important white sugar area in India, some 26 
per cent, of the totsd production of white sugar 
in the country being turned out in Bihar factories. 
The importance of the agricultural aspect of the 
industry cannot be overestimated as probably 
5,16,54.523-9-0 rupees have been paiq to ti^e 
growers in the past season for cane piirehased 
and crushed by the factories* Apart from this, 
numbers of yoUng graduates and a large labour 
force find employment at the factories from year tb 
year. The number of factories in the province has 
risen from 12 in 1931-32 t-o 32 at the present time. 

Jute is also an important crop and is confined 
almost entirely to the Purnea district on the 
Bengal border where about 94 per cent, of tbe 
total crop in the province is produced. The 
total area under the jute crop was about 3 lakhs 
of acres In 1939-46 but little of the produce is 
manufactured within the province. 

Tobacco is a crop of increasing importance in 
the province and one which Is likely to expand 
in importance. The area under the crop in 
1939-40 was 112,300 acres. There are two 
factories at present in the province. 
Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo: tbe chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna F<aotoi^ has been closed. 
At Monghsrr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erects one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singbbbnm district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subMdiary Indostries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important o! these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
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Cable Company of India, Enamelled Iron^vare, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 

M ion of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach* 
),000 and it consumes 1| million 
tons of coat annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most Important of the mineral Industries in the 
^vlnee. The coalfields In the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development In the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at Bamgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura in 
Hazaribagh. This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Paiamau. Banchi, the 
Santal Parganaa and Oaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the mann> 
(aoture of shellac, the latter of which Is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 
Cement is the other important industry of the 
province which is produced from the lime- 
stones available in Palaman and Sliahahad. 
Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lleutenant-Govemor-in -Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. 

Public Works. 

Tbe Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, vit;. : — (1) the Buildings and Roads 
which includes Railways, Electrical and 
Public Health Engineering Branches and (2) 
Irrigation. There is only one Chief Engineer, 
in charge of both the branches, who is also 
Secretary to the Provincial Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under- Secretary in the 
Buildings nn<i Roads branch and a Deputy 
('hief Engineer who also acts as Dy. Secy, to 
Govt., and a technical Assistant Secretary 
in the Irrigation branch under liim. The 
Electrical work of the Provliuic is carried out by 
an Electri<; lnsj)e(dor and Electrical Engineer and 
a staff of subordinates ; while the Public Ifoaltli 
Engineering works arc looked after by a Piildie 
Health Engineer who is in cliarge of the I*. H. 
Engineering Department and a staff of sub- 
ordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice la con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. Id the administration of civil Justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsiffs. The Jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable bv the Civil Courts. It does not, 
liowever, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary lurisdlctioD of a Munslf extends to all 
suits in which tbe amount or value of tbe subject 
matter In dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
ttiough the limit may be extended to Rs. 4.000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 


appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though In point of fact 
be very rarely is, a court of first Instance. It Is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive compialnts and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who Is 
responsible for the peace of the district. 
In the Santal Parganas and in the Ohota Nag- 
pur Division the Deputy Commissioners and 
their subordinates liear rent suitjs. In the 
Santal Parganas the Deputy Commissioner and 
his suboniinates also exercise civil powers. 

Land Tenure. 

Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
is covered by the permanent Settlement of 
1793. A number of estates are held direct by 
Government, having come into the direct 
management of Government In various ways. 
Other estates are managed tcmpornrily by the 
Board of Revenue under the Court of Wards 
Act, while in Chota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. There 
are two Tenancy Acts In force in the Provinci': — 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Act is in force 
This Is the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1886, with a number of important differences 
consequent on recent amendments of the Act. 
In Chota Nagpur, which is largely inJiabltatod 
by aboriginal peoples, tbe Chota Nagpur Tenan- 
cy Act, an Act specially adopted to their require- 
ments, is in force. It has also recently under- 
gone several important amendments bcnoflelal 
to the people of Chota Nagpur. There Is a 
third tenancy system in the Santal Pjirg.'ums 
where the tenancy law is contained in Regula- 
tion III of 1872 and TI of 3886 and the rceord- 
of-rights prepared In the settlement. Finally 
In a small part of South Bihar where there Is a 
large aboriginal population a special chapter 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent 
alienation of land by aborigines is in force. 

Througliout the province a system of periodic 
settlements Is iu vogue. In those settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers are revised and 
fair rents may he settled. In many districts 
the settlement records are now out of date nnd 
in one or two it is nearly 40 years since the 
last settlement was undertaken. 

In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the bead- 
men system prevails. The usual practice is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
collection of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
their remuneration. Special steps have been 
taken In the settlements to record the rights 
and duties of the headmen, and the special rights 
and privileges of certain privileged classes of 
tenants among the aboriginals. 

Police. 

The Departments of l*ollcc, Prisons and Regis- 
tration are each under the general direction of 
Government, supervised and inspected by an 
InsxHJCtor-Gencial with a staff of assistants. Tlie 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt Is also Inspector- 
General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
three Deputy Inspectors-Goneral aqd 24 Super- 
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Intendents. There are also 25 Aaeistant Super- 
intendente of Polioe and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Bailway Polioe and the Military 
Polioe. There is a college for the training of 
offlcers and a School for the training of recruit 
constables. Both the institutions have selected 
Police officers on their staff. A Criminal Inves« 
tigation Department has also been formed for 
tM cdUeotion and distribution of information 
relating to professional criminals and criminal 
tribes whose operations extend beyond a single 
district and to control, advise, and assist in in* 
vestl^tions of crime of this class and other 
serious action which its assistance may be 
invoked. There are three companies of Un- 
mounted Military Police and one Squadron of 
Mounted Military Police which are maintained 
as reserves to deal with serious and organised 
disturbances and perform no ordinary civil 
duties. There are also five platoons of armed 
polioe stationed at Patna to serve as a provincial 
reserve. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the trebles attached 
thereto (9. «.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. The 
mass literacy movement which has been in- 
augurated in Bihar for the education of adults 
is an Interesting feature of the educational 
programme of the province. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian 
Universities, (^.v.) 


OOTERKOS. 


Medical. 

The Medieal Department la under the oootrol 
of the Inspector-Oeneral of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him them are 18 Civil Surgeons who ate 
responsible tor the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 28 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 597 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, BsUways, private 
persons, etc. 8,800,126 patients inciudlng 
60,615 in-patients were treated in ail the dispen- 
saries in 1988. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Es. 34,41,036. 

There Is a large mental hospital for Europeans 
at Eanchi receiving patients from Assam, Bihar, 
Bei^al, Baluchistan, the C. P., the N.W.P.P,, 
Orissa, the Punjab and the United Provinces 
and another similar institution for Indians for 
the treatment of inentai patients from Bihar, 
Orissa and Bengal. A sanatorium has been 
established at Itki in the district of Ranchi for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. There is a 
Medical College at Patna with a large and well 
equipped hospital attached to It including an 
institute for Radium treatment. There is a 
Medical School at Darbhanga which also has a 
large hospital attached to it. Centres for 
anti-rablc treatment have been opened at Patna 
and other suitable places in the province. 

The province has a laboratory for the prepara- 
tion of cholera piiage and bacterio-phage which 
are supplied to other provincial Government 
also for use in the prevention of epidemics. 


SBOKBTARIAT. 


His Excellency Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart, 
K.O.8.I., K.O.I.E., i.o.s. 

Personal Staff. 

Stertiary to Qovemor, Mr. W. G. Lacey, 

I.o.s. 

MUUaiy Seerdary to Oovemor, Major W. R. 
Lloyd Jones (S.U.L.) Ist Battalion, (King 
George V's Own), 11th Sikh Regiment. 

Aide‘de-Camp8, J. R. Gillespie, i.o.s. and F.E. 
Broach, l.F. 

Bonorary A, D. Cs., Lieut. R. H. Blon, Bihar 
Light Horse, Lieut. R. P. Yadava, lU19th 
Hyderabad Regiment, Rlsaldar Major Mony. 
Capt. Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, I.D.S.M., 
late 2nd Royal lAtnoers (Gardner’s Horse). 

ADVISERS TO H. E. THE GOVERNOR. 

B. E. J. R. Cousins, O.i.R., i.o.s. and R. £. 
Eussell, O.8.I., O.I.S., 1.0.8. 


Chief Secretary to OovemmetUt PolUieal and 
Appointment DepartmentBy Y. A. Godbole, 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary to Oovemment, Finance Department, 
V. K. R. Menon, i.o.s. 

Secretary to Oovemment, Revenue Department, 

R. A. E. Williams. I.o.s. 

Secretary to Oovemment, Judicial Department, 

S. K. Das, I.o.s. 

Secretary to (^vemment, P. W, D., Oaptain 
G. F. Hall, O.I.B., H.o. 

Dy. Chief Engineer, and Dy. Secy, to Oort., 
Irrigation, K. D. A. 

Secretary to Oovemment, Education, Dev. is Emp, 
Departments, S. M. Dhar, 1.0.8. 

Secretary to Oovemment, Local Sdf-Oonemmenl 
Department, B. C. Mukharji, i.o.s. 

Secretary to Government, I/egielative Department, v 
J. A. Samuel, Bar-at-Law. 

Public Service Commieeion {tor Bihar, C.P. and 
Berar and Orissa), N. J. Roughton, o.s.i., 
O.I.B., I.o.s., Chairman ; Bai Bahadur Radha 
Charan Das and Khan Bahadur S. Bashiruddin, 
Bar-at-Law., Members; R. T. Baldwin, m.b.B,, 
Secretary. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, P.O., K.O. .. 1920 
Sir Henry Wheeler, x.o.s.i., k.o.i.e., 

1.0.8. 1921 

Sir Hugh Xansdown Stepbenion, 

K.0JM., K.0J.B. •• .. .. 1987 


GOVEBNORS OF BIHAR. 


Sir James David Sifton, R.OJ.i., K.04.E., 

1.0.8 10I2 

Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, x.o.s.1., o.i.l., 

* 1.0.8 1987 

Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart, K.04.B., oju., 
L0.8. .. 1989 
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BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

8F1AK11: 

The Hon. Hr. S«mdftyaia Slnha, B.A.»LL.B. 
DBtfJTT snixn; 

Abdul Bari, M.A. 

Elected Members. 


CionsUtuency. 


Namot. 


Soath Sadr Monghyr General Rural 

Aurangabad General Rural 

North Champaran Sadr Muhammadan Rural . . 
South-West Pumea General Rural (Reserved 
seat.) 

Central Hasarlbagh General Rural 

Patna Division General Urban 

Patna City General Urban 

De(^ar cum Jamtara General Rural 

Madhipura General Rural 

Chota Nagpur Division General Urban 
East Central Shababad General Rural (Reserved 
seat.) 

Central Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural 

East Bihar General Rural 

Bbagalpur Town Women’s General Urban 

Patna Women’s General Urban 

Musaffarpur Town Women’s General Urban 

South Sadr Monghyr General Rural (Reserved 
seal.) 

TIrhut Division General Urban 

East Madhuban eum Bahera General Rural 
North Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural . . 

South Gaya General Rural 

Singhbhum General Rural 

Banka General Rural . . 

Sasaram General Rural 

East GopalganJ eum Mashrakh and Marhaura 
General Rural. 

Buxar General Rural 

Bhabua General Rural 

North-East Shahabad General Rural 
East Central Shahabad General Rural . . 

Central Patna General Rural 

Dlnapore General Rural 

Barb General Rural 

Nawada General Rural (Asserred seal) . . 
North-East Hajipur General Rural 


Shrikrishna Sinha. 

Anugrah Narayan Sinha. 

Dr. Saiyid Mahmud. 

Jaglal Chaudhur. 

Krishna Ballabh Sahay. 

Jagat Narayan Lai. 

Sarangdhar Sinha. 

Binodanand Jha. 

Shtvanandan Prashad Mandal. 
Jlmut Bahan Sen. 

Jagjlvan Ram. 

Sayeedul Haqq. 

Shyam Narayan Singh. 

Srimati Saraswati Devi. 

Srimati Eamakbya Devi. 
Srimati Sharda Kunoarl Devi. 
Dr. Raghunandan Prashad. 

Vindbyeshvari Prashad Yarma. 
Jamnna Karjee. 

Abdul Bari. 

Birendra Bahadur Sinha. 
Devendra Nath Samanta. 
Harikishore Pd. 

Harlhar Sinha. 

Prabhunath Sinha. 

Hargobind Mlara. 

Pandit Gupteahwar Pandey. 
Harlnandan Singh. 

Budhan Ral Verma. 

India Dewan Saran Singh. 
Shyam Nandan Sinha. 

Pandit Sheel Bhadra Yajee. 
Bund! Ram. 

Dip Narayan Sinha. 
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Bihar Legislative Assembly, 


Constituency. 


Names. 


West Begosarai General Bural 

Jamnl General Bural 

South-West Champaran Sadr General Bural . . 

North Bettiah General Bural 

North Sitamarhi General Bural 

West Sitamarhi General Bural 

West Saran Sadr General Bural 

East Saran Sadr General Bural 

North-East Siwan General Bural 
South-West Siwan General Bural 
East Champaran Sadr General Bural . . 
Bhagalpur Division General Urban 
North-West Champaran Sadr General Bural . . 

South Bettiah General Bural 

West Gopalganl General Bural {Reserved seat) . . 
North Bettiah General Bural {Reserved seat) . . 
East Muzaffarpur Sadr General Bural {Reserved 
seat) 

East Muzaffarpur Sadr General Bural . . 

Nawada General Bural 

North-West Samastlpur General Bural . . 

South Madhubani General Bural 

North Sadr Monghyr General Bural . . , . 

Singhbbum General Bural 

North Madhubani General Bural. . 

Darbhanga Sadr General Bural 

South-East Samastlpur General Bural . . 

East Begusarai General Bural . . . . 

South Bhagalpur Sadr General Bural . . 

North Bhagalpur Sadr ctm Kishanganj General 
Bural. 

South Manbhum General Bural 

South Manbhum General Bural {Reserved seed.) 
Slnghbhum General Bural {Reserved seat) 
North-West Darbhanga Muhammadan Bural . . 
Saran Sadr Muhammadan Bural 
Monghyr ctm Jamalpur Factory Labour 
South-West Hajipur General Bural 

Supaul General Bural 

Olridlh cum Chatra General Bural 

Giridih cum Chatra General Bural {Reserved seat) 

Banchl Sadr General Bural 

North-West Purnea General Bural 

East Purnea General Bural 

South-West Purnea General Bural 

Godda General Bural 

Santal Parganas Sadr General Bural 
Central Hazaribagh General Bural {Reserve 
seat.) 

Santal Parganas Sadr General Bural {Reserved 
seat.) 

Pakaur cum Bajmahal General Bural {Reserved 
seat.) 

Pakaur cum Bajmahal General Bural . . 

Banehi Sadr General Bural {Reserved seat) 


Bameharitra Singh. 

Kalika Prashad Singh. 

Harivans Sahay. 

Vishwanath Singh. 

Thakur Bamnandan Sinha. 

Bamashis Thakur. 

Biresh Dutta Sinha. 

Dwarkanath Tiwari. 

Narayan Prashad Sinha. 

Shiveshvar Prasad Narayan Sinha Sharma. 
Gorakh Prashad. 

Gaurishankar Dalmla. 

Ganesh Prashad. 

Pandit Baidyanath Mlsra. 

Bam Basawan Bab Idas. 

Balgobind Bhagat. 

Shivanandan Bam. 

Mahesh Prashad Sinha. 

Jamuna Prashad Sinha. 

Bajeshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha. 

Chet Nath Jha. 

Nirapada Mukharji. 

Pramatha Bhattasali. 

Bajcndra Narayan Chaudhuri. 
Suryyanandan Thakur. 

Bamcharan Sinha. 

Bahmadco Narayan Singh. 

Pandit Mewalal Jha. 

Shivndhari Sinlia. 

Upendra Mohan Das Gui)ta. 

Tika Bam Majhi. 

Basika Ho. 

Ahmad Ghafoor. 

Nur Hassan. 

H. B. Chandra. 

Bameshwar Prashad Sinha. 

Bajendra Misra. 

Sukhlal Singh. 

Earn Dusadh. 

Deokl Nandan Prashad. 

Bamdln Tiwari. 

Kishori Lai Kundu. 

Dheer Narayan Chand. 

Buddhinath Jha. 

Bhagban Chandra Das. 

Hopna Santal. 

Charan Murmu. 

Debu Murmu. 

Brljlall Dokania. 

Bam Bhagat. 


Bihar LegisloHve Assembly, 
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Canttltaency. 


Kamee. 


Patna Division Muhammadan Urban 
South'^Weit palaman General Bnral 

North Manbhom General Bnral 

East Bihar General Bnral {Reserved seed) 

South Gaya General Bnral {Reserved seat) 

North Gaya General Bnral 

West Mnsaffarpur Sadr General Bnral .. 
Darbhanga Sadr General Bnral {Reserved seat) . . 
South-East Samastlpur General Bnral {Reserved 
seat.) 

ICadhlpnra General Bnral {Reserved seat) 

Ehuotl General Bnral 

North-East Palaman General Bnral 

Hasarlbagh Mining Labour 

North-East Palaman General Bnral (Reserved 
seai,) 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce 
North-East KlshanganJ Muhammadan Bnral . . 
South Monghyr Muhammadan Bnral 

Univenlty 

The Indian Mlnlug Federation 

Thrhnt Muhammadan Urban 

Hajipnr Muhammadan Bnral 

Palaman Muhammadan Bnral 

South Darbhanga Muhammadan Bural 

Gopalgan] Muhammadan Bural 

Mnsallarpur Sadr Muhammadan Bural . . 

Sltamarhi Muhammadan Bural 

Bettiah Muhammadan Bnral 

Bhagalpnr Division Muhammadan Urban 
South-East Pumea Sadr Muhammadan Bnral . . 
Madhipnra cum Supaul Muhammadan Bural 
Bhagalpur Sadr cum Banka Muhammadan Bural 

Shababad Muhammadan Bural 

North Monghyr Muhammadan Bural 
Bast Patna Muhammadan Bnral . . 

Araria Muhammadan Bural 

North-East Darbhanga Muhammadan Bural 
SouUi Ohamparan Sadr Muhammadan Bural . . 
West Patna Muhammadan Bural 
Patna Division Landholders 
Manbhum Bural . . 

West Gaya Muhammadan Bural 
Gumla cum Simdega General Bural 
Chota Nagpur Division Landholders 
North Pumea Sadr Muhammadan Bural 
The Indian Mining Association • . 

Chota Nagpur European . . 

The Bihar Planters* Association 

Siwan Sadr M nhnwmM^^n , 

I Centml Manbhum General Bural {Reserved seat,) 



Hafls Zafar Hasan. 

Jadubans Sahay. 

Ambika Gbaran Mallik. 

Bam Prasad. 

Vacant. 

Jugal Klshore Narayan Slnha. 

Vacant. 

Eeshvar Bam. 

Sunder Mahto. 

Bam Baras Das. 

Puma Chandra MItra. 

Bajkishore Sinha. 

I Khetra Nath Sen Gupta. 

Jitu Bam. 

Chakreshvar Eumar Jain. 

Muhammad Islamuddin. 

Salyid Bafluddin Ahmad BLzvi. 

Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha. 

Munlndra Nath Mookherjee. 

Abdul Jain. 

Badrul Hasan. 

Shaikh Muhammad Hussain. 

Vacant. 

Khan Bahadur Saghlrul Haqq. 

Vacant. 

Tajamul Husain. 

Hafls Shaikh Muhammad Sani. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Abdul Wahab Khan. 
Shaikh Sbaflqul Haqq. 

Saiyid Muhammad Minnatullah. 

Muhammad Mahmud. 

Chaudhuri Sharafot Husain. 

Chaudhurl Mahammad Naxirul Hasan. 
Sharfuddin Hasan. 

Shaikh Ziaur Bahman. 

Muhammad Bhafl. 

Muhammad Abdul Majeed. 

Muhammad Yunus. 

Bameehwar Prashad Singh, h.b.b. 

Qazi Muhammad Uyas. 

Muhammad Latifur Bahman. 

Bara Lai Kandarp Nath Shah Deo. 

MaharaJ Kumar Bajkishore Nath Shah Deo. 
Muhammad Tahir. 

P. S. Keelan. 

B. Wilson Haigb, M.i.ohem.E. 

E. G. Munns. 

Mahammad Qasim. 

GuluDhopa. 
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Coxustituency. 


Names. 


IndlaD Christian 

Oumla eum Simdega General Bural (Reserved 
seat). 

Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Urban . . 
Central Manbhum General Eural 
Patna City Muhammadan Women’s General 
Urban. 

Tirhut Division Landholders 

Hazaribagh Muhammadan Bural 

South Santal Parganas Muhammadan Bural . . 
Patna and Tirhut cum Bhagalpur European 

Bast Gava Muhammadan Bural 

North-West KlshanganJ Muhammadan Bural . . 
Bhagalpur Division Landholders 

Anglo-Indian 

South Kishanganj Muhammadan Bural 
Banchl cum Singhbhum Muhammadan Bural. . 
Patna City Muliammadan Urban 

West GopalganJ General Bural 

Jamshedpur Factory Labour 

Bast Sitamarhl cum Eatra and Minaporc, General 
Bural. 


Ignes Beck. 

Boniface Lalcra. 

S. Mohiuddin Ahmad. 

Ajit Prashad Singh Deo. 

Lady Anise Imam. 

I Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan, Sinha, o.t.b. 
[Khan Bahadur Hajl Shaikh Mahmud Hasan 
[ Khan. 

! Saiyid Nalmul Haq. 

W. H. Me^ick, o.b.b. 

Saiyid Najmul Hasan. 

Shaikh Muhammad Fazlur Bahman. 

Surya Mohan Ihakur. 

Vacant. 

Zainuddin Hosaln Meerza. 

Shaikh Bamzan All. 

Saiyid Jafar Imam. 

Pandit Gobindpati Tiwari. 

Natha Bam. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bamdayalu Sinha (Speaker). 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

The Hon. Mr. Bajivranjan Prasad Sinha, m.a. 


Secretary : 

Saiyid Anwar Yusoof, Barrister-at-Law. 


Constituency. 


Names. 


North Patna Diyision General 

Gaya General 

Saran cum Champaran General 

Muzaflarpur General 

Darbhanga General 

Monghyr eum Santal Parganas General . . 

Bhagalpur cum Purnea General 

Hazaribagh eum Manbhum General 

Banchi A Falamau cum Singhbhum General . . 

Patna eum Shahabad Muhammadan 

Gaya cum Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan. 

Tirhut Dv. Muhammadan 

Bhagateur Dv. Muhammadan 

Bihar Buropean 

Elect ui by the Bihar Legislative Assembly . . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nominated 

Do. " 

Do. •* •• •• •• •• •• 

DOi 


The Hon. Mr. Bajivranjan Prasad Sinha, M.A. 
Baja Bahadur Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh. 
Bishwanath Prashad Narayan Singh. 

Maheshwar Prasad Narayan Singh. 

GangaNand Singh. 

Bamjiwan Hlmat Singka. 

Naresh Mohan Thakur. 

Bai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha. 

Bai Sahib Nalini Kumar Sen. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail. 
Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi. 

Saiyid Mobarak All. 

Jamilur Bahman. 

Alan Campbell Combe. 

Abdul Ahad Muhammad Noor. 

Bai Brijraj Krishna. 

Bans! Lai. 

Gajindra Narayan Singh. 

Bai Bahadur Shyaranendan Sahay. 

Puneydeo Sharma. 

Shyama Prasad Sinha. 

Vacant. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Shah Waji>l 
Hussain. 

Badha Ck>vlnd Prasad. 

Tribeni Prashad Singh. 

Shah Muhammad Umair. 

Gur Sahay Lai. 

Samuel Puitl. 

Mrs. Malcolm Sinha. 

Brajnandan Prasad. 
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The Bombay Province 


Oonieqaent on the separation of Sind from 
the Bonmay Provlnoe as from April 1. 1086. 
Bombay has suffered a diminution territorially 
and otherwise. The following details relate to 
Bombay minus Sind i 

I'he Bombay Province now stretches along 
the west eoast of India, from Gujerat in the 
North to l^anara In the South. It has an area 
of 77,221 square miles and a population of 
16,192,476. Geographically Included In the 
Proidnce but under the Goyemment of India 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007. There are no States in politi- 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- 
bay, as they are all now under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Province embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Province 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbndda and the Tantl, whose fertility 
is so marked that It has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
Province Is divided Into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the eoast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatlc 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice- growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
elimate. Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dominion of powerful 
Hahomedan kings. Here there is an amplitude 
of caste divisions, and the people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
trading races in the world. The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatlc is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Three main 
langurs are spoken, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kannada with Urdu a rough lingm 
fratwa where Bngllsb has not penetrated. The 
main eastes and tribes number five hundred. 


regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best In India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for Irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfell; supplemented by 
well Irrigation. A chain of irrigation wmrks, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs In 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan Immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Province has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evils have not been unmlxed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwsri tenure, that is to say, 
each eultivatorlholds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
poBsessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Frovlnee Is email 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. Bat the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs ofAhmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silverware has a place of Its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the Indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modem lines. Bombay is the great centre In 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 


in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 65,177 

Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 27,48,644 

Number of hands employed In the 
'rextile Industry in Bombay Island 
(dally average) 1,04,800 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills In 
Bombay Island (In oandiee of 
7841bS.) 4,06,725 


Industries. 

Tbe principal industry is agriculture, wbicb 
supporta sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
latlon. In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
wie b^k cotton soil, which ^be tamoos 

Br^h cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
careful oultivatlon lo Ahmedabad 
and ^im makes, splendid garden land. The 
jwjjtoeoj ioU ebaracteristio of the Deccan Is 
jjjyk which prodnoeaeoCtem, wheat, gram 
•Jd mUlit, aad tn oectatai traota rich eiops of 
; The Koukaa Is a rlcs land, grown 

V Ulrier ibi qbqudaat rains of tlye fqpmoiitane 


Numbesr of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 18,08,630 
Number of Looms In Ahmedabad .. 40,278 

Number of Spindles In Sbolapore DIst. 8,22,412 
Number of Looms in Shulapore Diet. 6,866 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. .. 12,74,115 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Piovioee (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad} ,« ^ 26,640 
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The Bombay Province, 


Admlniftration. 

With the introduction ol Provincial Autonomy 
on April 1. 1987, the administration of the pro- 
vlnoe has been largely altered at the top. Ex- 
cepting unusual circumstances, there is now 
a Governor and a council of seven Ministers 
to aid and advise him In all matters except in 
so far as he is required by the Government of 
India Act, to exercise his function in his dis- 
cretion. The executive power of the province 
extends to all matters in which it may Legislate. 
The Ministers are appointed and dismissed by 
the Governor in his discretion, he fixes their 
salaries until determined by the legislature. 
The Governor, as in other Provinces, has certain 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a) 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tran- 

S ilility of his province or any part thereof; I 
) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; (e) the safeguarding of the rights 
of civil servants past and present and their 
dependants ; (d) the securing in the executive 
sphere of protection against discrimination ; (s) 
the securing of the peace and good government of 
areas declared to be partially excluded areas ; 
if) the safeguarding of the rights of states and 
the rights and dignity of any ruler ; and (g) the 
securing of the execution of orders given to him 
under Part VI of the Act (dealing with adminis- 
trative relations) by the Governor- General in his 
discretion. 

The Governor is assisted by a special secre- 
tariat staff presided over by a Secretary whose 
emoluments are fixed in his discretion. 

In the legislative sphere the Governor is 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombay l<egialative Assembly and the Bombay 
Legistative ^uncll. The Council is a permanent 
body. One-third of the members retire each 
three years and the Assembly, unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years. The strength of 
the Assembly is 176 members of whom 30 are 
Muslims, 3 Indian ChristianB, 2 Anglo-Indians, 
8 Europeans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus including 16 Scheduled 
castes and 7 Maiathas. There are also six 
women. 

The Legislative Council will contain not less 
than 20 and not more than 80 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shall 
be nominated by the Governor. Twenty will 
be elected by the General Constituencies, 6 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans. The 
senior ol the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Local Government the Province is 
administered by three Commissioners, namely, 
the Commissioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Bach district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
liaa, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate eoniains on an 
average from eight to ten talnkas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred vfflages 


whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patch who is the 
bead of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talatl or kulkami, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talnkas. The 
Collector and Magistrate it over the whole 
District. The CTommissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

Jnstlce. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted 
to the High 0)urt sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who Is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne Judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lower civil courts, the court of the first 
Instance Is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate Judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or members 
of the Provlndal Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Bs. 6,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the Dlitilot Judge In 
all original suits lies to the High (k>urt. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
Jurisdiction throughout the Province but 
originai criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Bestdent 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some ol the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary lurlsdlction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magtstrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exerdsiog the 
functions ol English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County CTourts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and munlclpalitief, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodlM are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who arc empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of toads and tanks, and genqiai 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes. The tendency of recent years has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect thehr 
own chairmen, whilst larger giants have been 
made from the ^neral revenues tor water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1026 
works further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Province. The Act provides 
more adequate basis lor Manidpai Admlai- 
staration in the larger elites ol the Bombay 
Province. The larger mimlc4Maittei are now 
styled as Mmildpal Boroai^ which iis now 27 
tin number. The execotlveiof these Borough 
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Maaldpalitlet are InTMted wltb larger powere 
tAap Utherto exerdaed. Anotlier UnTOrtxQt 
Introdaoed bf the Act was the exte&alon 
of mndcipal fmncbne to ocoaplers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of Bs. 12 
or with capital value of not leaa than £s. 200. 

PnbUc Works. 

The Publle Works Department la under the 
control of a Cblef Snglneer who acts as Secre- 
tary to the Government. Under him are Super- 
intending Engineers in charge of Circles and 
Executive Engineers in charge of dlvlalons, 
and the Electrical Engineer. 

There is a chain of protective Irrigation works, 
originating In reservoirs In the Ghat regions. 
The principal works are the Nlra Canals fed 
by Lake whiting Impounded by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bbatgari the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara. the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Ehadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed In 1800-07. 
the Nlra Left Bank Canal In 1906*06, the 
(krdavarl Canals In 1016-10 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1026-27. The Nlra Eight Bank Canal 
which has been under constmouon since 1012 
Is practically completed. The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara. the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over, was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1026. 
The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 6,838 feet 
In length, 100 feet In height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H. £. Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1028. It cost Ba. 172 lakhs. 
It Is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto eonstrucced and contains 21^ 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
In Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 10 miuion 
eubic feet. It cost also nearly 60 per cent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitude 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 16 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 620 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. These 
projects will irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force Is divided Into 8 categories. 
District Police. Eallway Police and the 
Bombay City PoUce. The District and EaUway 
Police in the Province proper are for the 
control under the Inspector-General 
^ Police who assisted by three Deputy 
Lpspectors-Geneial. of whom two are In charge 
^ third Is In charge of the Ciimi- 

ml Investigation Department and the Finger 
- The executive management 

? Police in each district and on 
MMways In the Province prof^ as well as 
B Wnd Is vested In a Superintendent of Police 
SJJ?® tM general direction of the Magistrate of 
as Dlstrl^ Mncemed except In the case of the 
PoMce. For the purposes of effective 
iPJJvklon ever the Investl^tSon and prevention 
some ckf the larger districts are divided 
BIO ana or more aub-dtvlsiona each under a 


Sub-Dlvlalonal Officer who la either an Asatetant 
Superintendent of PoUoe. or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Bub-Inspectors are the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
[under the law. for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the mts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police. Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police. Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-in-ald. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheil. Ahme- 
dabad and Dharwar : the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agriculture College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art. Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City ig» v,, 
Education). 

The total number of institutions at the end 
of the year 1988-39 was 18,729. Of these 18,211 
were recognised and 618 unrecognised. Of the 
recognised 16,449 are for males and 1,762 for 
females. The recognised institutions consisted 
of 17 Arts and Science Colleges excluding the 
University School of Economics and Sociology, 
12 Professional Colleges, 730 Secondary 
Schools, 16,486 Primary Schools and 1,016 
Special Schools. 

There are 21,668 towns and ylllages In this 
Province. Of these, 11,862 possessed schools as 
compared with 9,180 in 1987-88. The area 
served by a town or village with school 
was 6.5 square miles as against 8.4 square 
miles in 1987-88. 

There were 1,566,441 pupils under instruotion 
at the end of the year 1988-89 as compared with 
1.408,401 in 1987-88. The number of pupils In 
recognised institutions was 1.686,763 and In 
nnrecopMsed institutions was 29,678 as 
compared with 13,65.426 and 87.976 respectively 
in 1986-87. The percentage ol pupils 
In recognised institutions to the total population 
of the Province Inereased from 7.62 to 8.58. 
Of the 1.586,763 pupils under Instruotion in 
reoognisea institutions, 1,160,280 were boys and 
376.483 were girls. 

The total expenditure on Public Instruction 
increased from Be. 886 lakhs to Es. 410 lakhs 
during 1088-39. Out of this amount 
41.1 per cent, was met from Provincial Eevenues, 
18.5 per cent, from Local Funds. 26.8 per cent, 
from tees and 14.1 per cent, from other souroes. 

The Educational Department Is administered 
by a Director, with an Inroeetor In each 
DivUon and a Deputy or Asnstant Inspector 
In each district 
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Higher edneatloii In the Province ie oon* 
trolled by the Bombay Univeieity which was 
eetobUshed in 1857. The constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
sonslderable changes in virtue of a new enact* 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Province to enable it to provide greater facili* 
ties lor higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teacldng given 
by colleges affiliated to It from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Bxoellanoy the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
^November 1988. The authorities of the Unlver* 
BltVf as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
are 144 of whom 40 arc nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-olficio. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the 
University. 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who Is a member of the 
I. M. S., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
l.M.B. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four largo hospitals are main- 
tained by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation In them has been recently; 
increased. The total number of beds available 
In all the City Hospitals Including private Insti- 
tutions Is 6,800 roughly. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up-country-stations. 
Over 8,881,261 persons including 133,777 in- 
patients were treated during the yearl939. The 


iProvinoe contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
Institutions for the treatment of LepetSi 
I Vaccination is oarried out by a staff uuder the 
direction of the Director of Public HcaKh. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulas 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Two Important schemes have been recently 
sanctioned for providing medical relief In rural 
ureas. 

The first relates to the extension of a former 
scheme for subsldlsiug medical practitioners in six 
selected rural centres. Government have now 
decided to open, in all, 200 centres for medical 
aid in the Province by giving subsidies to private 
medical practitioners. The subsidy will be given 
to AUopatbio medical practitioners and to some 
Ayurvedic and Unani practitioners who may get 
themselves registered. 


Finance. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised. 
There is a clear out division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 


The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, sa land 
revenue ; taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows ; taxes on agricultural income and 
duties in respect of succession to agrloultuxal 
land, duties of excise on goods manufactured or 
produced in thenrovlnce and countervailing ton- 
es on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
In India, being alcoholic liquors for human 
consumption ; opium, Indian hemp, and oUier 
narcotic drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs; medicinal and toilet preparations, oon- 
tainlug alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excises being federal ; taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions imposed 
in respect of mineral development; capitation 
taxes; taxes on professions, trades, oalllngt, 
and employments ; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries Includ- 
ing entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling ; cesses on the entry ox goods Into a 
local area ; dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways ; tolls ; stamp duties in 
respect of documents not included In the federal 
Ust. 


Estimated Revenue for 1941-42Min thousands of Eupees). 


PaiNOXPAL Hbadr of Revbnue. 


IV 

Taxes on Income other 

Rs. 


than Corporation tax 

89,20 

V 

Salt 


VII 

Land Revenue.. 

8,33,20 

VIII 

Provincial Excise 

2,06,09 

IX 

Stamp — 



A. Non-Judicial . . 

71,50 


B. Judicial.. 

58,00 

X 

Forest 

41,25 

XI 

Registration . . 

14,48 

XII 

Receipts under Motor 



Vehicles Acts 

42,74 

xm 

Other Taxes and Duties 

1,91.00 


Total . . 

10.47,46 


trrigfition^ Navigation, Embankment , <rc. 




Bs. 

XVII 

Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept .. 

22,26 

xvin 

Works for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 

16,68 


Debt Servire. 


XX 

Interest 

67,78 
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Estimated Revenue for 1941-42 — (m thousands of Rupees) —eonld. 


XXI 

CivU Adminittraiion, 

Administration of 

Ra. 


Justice 

16,79 

xxn 

Jails and Convict Settle- 



ments 

4,29 

xxm 

Police 

10,16 

XXVI 

Education 

17,82 

XXVII 

Medical 

16,78 

XXVIII 

Public Health . . 

37,07 

XXIX 

Agriculture 

9,36 

XXX 

Veterinary 

29 

XXXI 

Co-operation . . 

0,24 

XXXII 

Industries 

3,55 

XXXVI 

Misoellaneous Depart- 



ments 

1,84 


Total . . 

1,23,18 

XXXIX 

Civil WorkM* 

Civil Works 

45,41 

XL 

Bombay Development 



Scheme 

13,22 

XLI 

Receipts from Electricity 



Schemes 

6 


Total .. 

68,57 


Miftcellaneous, 

XLIll Transfers from Famine 
Relief Fund 

Be* 

2,20 

XLIV Receipts In aid of 
Superannuation 

7,02 

XLV Stationery and Printing 

4,00 

X3/VI Miscellaneous .. 

8,00 

Total .. 

21,28 

L MlPcellaneous adjust- 
ments between Central 
and Provincial Gov- 
ernments 

27 

LI Extraordinary Receipts 

17 

Grand Total • . 

13,50,66 

Excess of Revenue over expendi- 
ture on revenue account . . 

i;5 

Debt heads : — 

Debt, Deposits and ad- 
vances; Loans and ad- 
vances by provincial 
Government, etc. 

42,08,86 

Total Receipts . . 

66,06,50 

Add;— 

Opening Balance . . 

41,44 

Grand Total . . 

66,06,94 


Estimated Expenditure for 1941-42— -(in thousands of Rupees). 


DtBBOT DKMAHDS OM THB RETRNUK. 


Rp. 


7. 

8 . 


0 . 


11 . 

12 . 


13. 


17 

18. 


Land Revenue 

Rs. 

66,02 

Provincial Exdte 

37,31 

Stamps 

1.95 

Forest 

27,49 

Registration .. 

5,38 

Charges on account of Motor 
VeUdes Act 

21,77 

Other Taxes and Duties 

14,83 

Total . . 

1,74,75 

Irrigation^ Revenue Account. 
Interest on works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept— 
Irrigation Works . . 

41,84 

Other Revenue Expenditure 
flnsnoed from Ordinary 
Revenues— Works for which 
po Capital Accounts are 
kept 

10,33 


18(1). Other Revenue Expenditure 
Financed from Famine 
Relief Funds 1,61 


Total . . 

53,68 

19. Capital Accounts of Irrl- 


gation. Navigation and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue 

1 

1 

Debt Servicei, 


22. Interest on Debt and other 
obligations . . 

1,11,04 

23, Appropriation for reduction 
or avoidance of debt . . 

6,36 

Total . . 

1,18,29 


. Jhl® is exclusive of (a) 2,93 lakhs on account of investment of balanoes in treasury bills, 
tb) sTOui 62 Ukhs belonging to the Famine Relief Fund invested in Government of India 
pecuin^ and (e) about 17f lakhs of the Depreciation Reserve Fund of the Rasik Distillery 
invested mostly in Govenunent of India Seourtties. 
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Civil AdminietratioH. 

Bs. 

26.^ General Administration . . 

88,68 

27. Administration of Justice . . 

66,26 

28. Jails and Convict Settlements 

17,61 

29 . Police 

1,61,84 

80. Porta and Pilotage . . 

6 

36. Sdentifle Departments 

1,08 

87. Education 

2,06,88 

88. Medical 

50,65 

39 . Public Health 

40,16 

40. Agriculture 

20,61 

41 . Veterinary 

4,77 

42. Oe-operatlon 

11,88 

43. Industries 

9,61 

47. Miscellaneous Departments. . 

10,37 

Total . . 

6,84,61 

Civil Worki. 


60. Civil Works 

1,27,61 

61. Bombay Development Scheme. 

8,05 

68. Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes met out ot Revenue. 

8 

Total . , 

1,35,69 

ilieeeUatieoue. 


54. Famine Belief 

76 

56, ft 65A. Super annua tio n 
Allowances and Pensions 
and Commutation of 
Pensions 

1,31,77 


At. 

66. Stationery and Printing . . 16»88 

57. MlsoeUaneons .. 40,16 


Total . . 1,89,06 


68. Extraordinary Ghargot . . 1 


Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue 13,66,00 

Capital Sxp$nditur» not charged to Revenue, 
68. Construction of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works . . 8,17 

70. Capital outlay on improvement 

of Public Health . . . . 70 

80. Bombay Dev e 1 0 pme n t 

Scheme 1,81 

88. Payments of commuted 

value of Pensions .. .. 2,88 

81. Capital Account of Civil Works outside the 

Eevenue Account .. .. 7,88 


Total . . 16.08 


Debts, Deposits and Advances 
(Total of debt heads) . . 41,80,01 


Total Disbursements.. 56,61,04 

Closing balance . . 45,90* 


Grand Totol .. 56,06,04 


* This is exclusive of (a) 2,64, lakhs on account of Investment of cash bslance in treasury 
bill*), (b) about 63 lakhs belonging to the Famine Belief Fund invested in Government of India 
Securities, and (c) about 17f lakhs of the Depreciation Beserve Fund of the Nasik Distillery 
invested mostly in Government of India Securities. 
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Tm Adminittraitioii. 


Qovtmor and Prestdeni-in-CwncU, 

Hi! ExoeUeboy Sir LawieDoe Bog«r Lumley, 

O. O.I.I., T.D. 

Ptn&nal Staff, 

Qwmnoft Sicy.^J* B. Irwin, i).8.o., M.O., LO.s., 
J.P. 

BiUy. Secrttary. — Lieut.-Colonel L. C. Palk, 

P. 8 . 0 . , 7th Light Cavalry. 

5ttfff«oii.-~Gapt. T. G. M. M. Morrison, m.b. oh. B. 
(Glas.), I. M.B. 

OammandarU, B.X. th4 Oovemor^i Body Ouard . — 
Major C. 0. Gulliland. 

Aido-do-Camp, — 2nd Lieut. D. O, Moore, 2nd 
Lieut. A. St. J. Shuttleworth, Subedar Major 
and Hony. Capt. Narayan Eadam, Sardar 
Bahadur, oji.1., IndUn A.D.C. 

Jim. Aidi-do-Camp. — Lieut.-Gol. T. Cooper, 
V. !>.; Capt. A, R. Rattray, r.i.n. (Naval). 
Major Sardar Bhimarao Nagojirao Fatankar; 
Mr. G. W. B. U*ren ; Capt. v. F. Noel-Faton ; 
8nbhedar*Ma]or Yeehwantrao Bhoiale, X.D. 
S.M. ; Sardar Jahangir Euetom Vakil. 

Advisers to U. E. the Governor. 

J. A. Madan, 0 . 8 . 1 . , O.I.B., 1.0.8. 

H. F. Knight, C.8.I., O.I.E., 1.0.8. 

C. H. Bristow, o.l.u., I.o.s. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Vaaudeo Mavlankar, 
B.A., Speaker, Bombay Legislative 

Assembly. 

Narayanrao Gururao Joshl, Deputy Speaker, 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mangaldas Mancharam 
PakvaiB, President ol the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

Bamachandra Ganesh Soman, Deputy 
President o( the Bombay Legislative Council. 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secretary, Political and Services Depart- 
ment. — (i. P. S. Collins, 0 . 8 . 1 ,, O.I.E., O.H.E., 
I.O.B., J.P. 

Home and EeeUtUutieal Department. — J. M. 
Sladen, I.O.8., J.P. 

Revenue Department.--^. S. Bhide, b.a., lIi.b. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, 1 . 0 . 8 ., J.P. 

General and Educational Departments. — K. L. 
Panjabi, l.o A., j.p. 

JPinanee Department.— H. V. R. leaigar, B.8c., 
(Mysore), i.o.b., j.p. 

Legal Department and Remembraneer of Legal 
Affaire.— P. N. Moos, 1 . 0 . 8 ., j.p. 

PujUie Worii Department. -r-C. B. Aitken, B.Bc. 
(Bdin.), X.8.B. 

PuUie Serrtee Conmietion for the Provineet of 
Bombay and Sind. 

Ohabrman.—8lr Hugh Clayton, o.Li., lf«a. 
(0»on.), LOA (Retd.),J.p. ^ 


Members . — Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Gliulnm 

Murtuza Khan Bhutto, o.l.i!.,o.B.B.; C. W. E. 
Arbuthnot, o.i.E., b.b., b.a. (R.U.I.), j.i>. 

Secretary. — J. B. Fernandez, b.a., j.p. 

Misoellankous Appointments. 

Commissioner of Income-Tax. — T. A. Murphy, 
J.P.(Offg.) 

Director of Veterinary Services . — Major B. S, 
Farbrothcr, M.R.O.V.8., i.v.s. 

Advocate General. — M. G. Setalvad, b.a., Li.b., 
Advocate (O.S.). 

Inspector General of Police.— A. C. G. Balloy, 
O.I.E. 

Director of PubUe InetrurtUm,—^. N. Moos, n.A. 
(Bom.), M.A. (Cantab.). 

Surgeon General . — Major General R. H. Onndy 

0. 1.E., K.H.8., I.M.8. 

Oriental Translator. — J. H. Dave, m.a. 

Chief Conservator of Forests.— A. C. Hlley. 

Talukdari Settlement Officer. — G. G. Drcwo, 

1.0. 8., J.P. 

Inspetdor General of Registration and Director of 
Land Records. — M. J. Desai, b.a., LL.n., 

1.0. 5.,J.P. • 

Director of Agriculture. — W. J. Jenkins, o.i.k., 
M.A., B.6 C. (Edln.). 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies. — M. D. 

Bhansali, m.a., IL.b. (Cantab.), B.ar-ai»Law, 

1.0. 8. , J.P. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. — M. I>. lUmtt, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, i.o.B., J.P. 

Viee-Chanceller of the Bombay UniversUy . — 
R. P. Masani, M.A., J.P. 

Registrar, Bombay University. — S. R. Donger- 
kery, b.a., ll.b. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay. — W. R. G. 
Smith, O.I.E., Bar-at-Law, j.p. 

I)ireclorofPvblicHeaUh.—U.-Co\.A. Y. Dabbol- 
kar, M.o„ M.B.B.S., b.bo, (Bom.), p.p.h., lm.8. 

Accountant General . — P. G. Shah, m.a., b.sc., 
J.P. 

Inspector General of Prisons. — Lt.-Col. M. G. 
Bhandari, n.T.M. & H. (Lend.), i.m.b. 

Post Master General.— I . R. T. Booth, o.i.E., 

1. C.8., J.P. 

Collector of Customs.— P. N. Chandavarkar, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Collector of Salt Bevenue.—PL. E. St. George 
McClenaghan, J.O.8., J.P. 

Commieeioner of Excise . — E. Gawan Taylor, 
b.a. (Ozon.), i.0.8.,J.P. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government. — G. B. 

Soparkar, l.o.b., I.b.i., a.m.t.p, inst. (Lond.). 
Registrar of Companies.— M. Mod), 
B.oom., PJAA., R.A. 

Director of InformoHon.—C. Scott. 

Commieeioner of Labour.— D. 8. Bakhle, i.o.s. 
Sheriff.— T. Sinclair Kennedy, j.p. 
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GOTBEHOBS Of BOMBAY. 

Sir Abiabam Shipman 1662 

Died on the Island of Anjediva In Oct. 1664 

Hurafrey Cooke 1666 

Sir Qervase Lucas . . .. .. .. 1660 

Died, 21st May 1667. 

Captain Henry Gaiey (Oiflciatifif) .. 1667 

Sir George Ozenden 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1660. 

Gerald Aungler 1660 

Died in Surat, 8Uth June 1677. 

Thomas Eolt 1677 

Sir John Child, Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1600 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1604. 

Daulel Annesley (Officiating) . . . . 1604 

Sir John Gayer 1604 

Sir Nicholas Waite 1704 

William Aislabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) .. .. 1716 

Charles Boone 1716 

William Phipps 1722 

Bobort Cowan .. .. .• •• 1720 

Dismissed, 

JohnJSoroe 1734 

Stephen Law 1780 

John Geek (Officiating) 1742 

WillUm Wake 1742 

Elchard Bourchler 1760 

Charles Crommelln . « .. •• .. 1760 

Thomas Hodges •• 1767 

Died, 28rd February 1771. 

WUlUm Hornby 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1785 

Andrew Ramsay (OiilciaCing) .. .. 17^-8 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1700 
K.C.B. (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) 1702 

John Griffith (Officiating) 1705 

Jonathan Duncan 1705 

Died, 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. .. 1811 

Sir Byan Nepean, Bart 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Blphinstone .. 1810 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, g.o.b. 1827 

Lleat,-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1880 
with, E.O.B. 

Died, 16th January 1831. 


John Romer (Officiating) 1881 

The Earl of Clare 1881 

Sir Robert Grant, Q.o.H 1886 

Died, 0th July 1838. 

James Parish (Officiating) .. .. 1888 

Sir J. Rivett-Camac, Bart. . . , . 1880 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (6) . . . 

George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.o,H 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) . . 1846 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Blphinstone, O.O.B., p.o. . . . . 1868 


Sir George Russell Clerk, K.o.B,(2nd time) 1860 

Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.O.B. 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, k.o.b. . . 1872 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., E.O.B.I, . . 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, o.B.l. (Acting). . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.o.M.G. 

James Bralthwalte Belle, O.s.i. (Acting ), . 1885 

Baron Reay 1885 

Baron Harris 1800 

I Herbert Milis Bird wood, 0.8.1. (Acting ) . . 1805 

I Baron Sandhurst 1805 

Baron Nortbcote, O.B 1000 

Sir James Menteath, K.O.B.l. (Acting) . . 1008 

Baron Lamlngton, Q.O.m.Q., a.O.l.E . . 1008 
J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie. e.B.l. (Acting), 1007 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, a.o.ic.a., 1007 
Q.O.J.B. ke). 

Baron Wlllingdon, a.o.i.B, .. .. 1018 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, O.O.I.B., i>.8.0.(d)1018 

Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.O., O.O.I.B., 1023 
O.M.Q., ]>.8.0. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, p.o., O.OJ.E., 1026 
G.B.E., R.O.B., O.U.O. 

Sir Ernest Hotson, K.O.B.l., O.B.E., 1.0.8., acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

The Rt. Hon. Mibhael Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbull, Lord Brabourne, q.o.i.e., u .0. 1J}3 S. 
Sir Robert Bell, K.O.B.l., CJ.l., i.o.s., acted 
for four months fOr Lord Brabourne. 

Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, Q.o.i.a., T.B. 1037 

(а) Proceeded to Madias on duty In Aug. 1703 
and then joined the Council of the Goyer- 
nor-General as Commander -In-Ohief in 
India on the 28tb Got. 1708. 

(б) Was appointed Ooyemor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he oould take 
charge of his appointment, he was assaaei- 
nated In Oabul on the 28rd Dec. 1841, 

(e) Afterwards (by oreatlon) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Aftttvardi (by oreatkm) Baron XJoyd. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spbakxb 

Tho Hon. Mr. Oanesh Vasndeo Mavalankar, B.A., ll.b. 

Dkpdtt Spbikkr 

Mr. Narayanrao Qurtirao Joshi, M.L.A. 

Elected Members. 

Name of Constituency. 


Sholapur District, Muhammadan Eiiral 
SholapuT North-East, General Rural 
Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, Muhammadan Urban. 

Bombay City(Bycullaand Parel), General Urban 

Sholapur City, General Urban 

Sholapur South-West, General Rural . . 
Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban 

Panch Mahals Sub- Division, Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Kolaba District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

West Khandesh East, General Rural 

Thana South, General Rural 

Poona West, General Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European. 

Poona eum Ahmednagar, Indian Christian Rtir 
East Ehandesh East, General Rural 
Bnrat District, General Rural 
Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, Landholders 
Ahmednagar South, General Rural 

A 

Batnagtri North, General Rural . . 

Ahmedabad District, Muhammadan Rural 
Bombay City, Indian Christian Urban . . 

Saiara North, General Rural 
Presidency, Anglo-Indian 
Kalra District, General Rural 
Thana North, General Rural 
Surat and Bander Cities, Muhammadan Urban 
Broach Sub- Division, General Rural 
Bljapur North, General Rural . . 
i Atuneiabad Textile Unions. Labour 


Name of Member. 

Klian Bahadur Abdul Latlf Haji Hajrat Khan. 
Jlvappa Subhana Aldalo. 

All Bahadur Bahadur Khan. 

Dr. Bhlmruo Ramji Ambcdkar, M.A., n.se., 
Bur-at-Law. 

Dr. Krlsnajl Bhlmrao Antrollkar. 

Dattatray Trimbak Aradhye, B.A., ll.b. 

Huseln Aboobaker Baig Mohamed. 

Khan Saheb Abdulla Haji Isa Bhagat. 

Mohain Mohamed A. BhaiJI. 

Shallgram Ramchandra Bhartlya. 

Ramkrlshna Qaiigaram Bhatankar. 

Bajaram Ramji Bholc. 

Courtney Parker Bramble. 

Bhaskarrao Bhaurao Chikranarayan. 

Dhanaji Nana Chawdharl. 

Purushottam I,aljl Chawhan. 

Sir (Glrjaprasad) Cblnubhal Madhowlal, Bart. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitalc, ii.a., 
LL.B. 

Anant Vinayak Cbitre. 

Ismail Ibrahim Cbondrlgar. 

Dr. Joseph Altiiio Collueo, 

Sir Dhanjishab Bomanjl Cooper, Kt. 

Fred J. Currlon. 

Fulsinhji Bharatslnbjl Dabhl. 

Vishnu Vaman Dandokar. 

Sir All Mahomed Khan Dehlavl, Kt. 

Dlnkurruo Narbhcram Dosat. 

Rao Saheb Gurashlddappa Kadappa Desai. 

. Khandubhal Kasanjl Desai. 
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Name of (^oastltneacy. Name of Member. 

Surat Diftriot, General Bnral Morarjl Banchbodji Oeeai. 

Surat District, General Bnral Bandhlr Praeanvadan Deeai. 

Bljapur Soutb, General Bnral Shankreppagonda Baealingappagouda Desal. 

Ahmednagar North, General Bnral . . . . Keehav Balwant Deshmukh. 

Bombay City ( Glrganm), Women’s General Mrs. Annapurna Gopal Deshmukh. 

Urban. 

Naslk West, General Bnral Vacant. 

Dharwar North, General Bnral Andaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmeti. 

Xaira District, Muhammadan Bnral . . . . Falz Mahamadkhan Mahobatkhan, D.A., 

Bar-at-Law. 

Thana cum Bombay Suburban District, Tnlian Dominic Joseph Ferreira. 

Christian Bnral 

Ahmednagar South, General Bural . . Kundanmal Sobhachand Firodea, b.a., ll.b. 

Poona Bast, General Bural Vlnayak Atmaram Gadkarl. 

Nasik West, General Bnral Bhaurao Krlshnarao Gaikwad. 

Panch Mahals West, General Bural . . . . Maneklal Maganlal Gandhi. 

Batnagiri South, General Bural Shankar Krishnajl Gavankar. 

West Khandesh West, General Bural . . . . Vacant. 

Batnagiri North, General Bural Gangadhar Baghonim Ohatge. 

Belganm District, Muhammedan Bural . . . . Abdulmajeod Abdulkhadar Gheowale. 

Surat and Bander Cities, General Urban . . Dr. Champaklal Jekisandas Ghla. 

Indian Merchants' Chamber, Commerce and o. Qhla. 

Industry 

Bombay City (Byculla and Parel), General Dr. Manchersha Dhanjlbhoy Gilder. M.D. 
Urban. 

West Khandesh Bast, General Bnral . . . . Qulabsing Bhlla Glratey. 

Ahmednagar North, General Bural . . . . Bamchandra Bhagawant Girme. 

Belganm South, General Bural Kcshav Govind Gokhale, b.a. 

Kanora District, General Bural Mahableehwar Ganpatl Bhatt Gopi. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce ami Bombay j, b. Greaves c.b.b. 

Presidency Trades Association, Commerce » • • 

and Industry. 

Poona City, General Urban Bhaloh^dra Maheshwar Qupte, M.A., ll.b. 

Basik District, Muhammadan Bural . . Khan Saheb Abdnl Kahim Baboo Hakeem. 

Kanara District, General Rural Nlngappa Fakeerappa Hallikeri. 

Dbarwar District, Muhammadan Bural . . A.bdul Karim Aminsab Hanagi. 

Bast Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural . . Shaikh Mohamad Hasan,Bar-at-Law. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay Donald G. Hill. 

Presidency Trades Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Naslk Bast, General Bural Bbaurao Sakharam Hlray, B.A., LL.B. 

Btjapar District, Muhammadan Bnral . . . . AUlaa Nabisa llkal, B.A., ll.b. 

Bast Khandesh East, General Rural . , Danlatrao Gnlaji Jadhav, b.a. 

Sholapur North-Bast, Geaeral Bnral . . . . Tnlahldas Snbhasrao Jadhav. 

Bombay Otw and Suburban TaxtUe Unions, Dadasaheb Kbasexao Jagtap. 

Iiatoar (Trade Union). 
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Name of Coostituonoy. 


Name of Member. 


Belgaum South, General Bural 

Rijapur District, Muhammadan Kural . . 

Railway Unions, labour 

Bombay City (Bycullaand Parel), General Urban 

Belgaum North, General Rural 

Dharwar North, General Rural 

Bijapor North, General Rural 

Satara South, General Rural 

Dharwar North* General Rural 

Abmedabad City, Women’s General Urban 

Ratnagiri North, General Rural 

Satara South, General Rural 

Dharwar South, General Rural 

Poona Knst. General Rural 

Sholapur North-East, General Rural .. 

West Khaodesh District, Muhammadan Rural. . 

Ratnagiri District, Muhammadan Rural 

Thana South, General Rural 

Eanara District, General Rural 

Sholapur City (Textile Labour), Labour (Non- 
Union). 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 

East India Cotton Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District. 

Kolaba District, General Rural . . 

Ahmedabad North, General Rural 

Nasik East, General Rural 

Belgaum North, General Rural 

East Khandesh West, General Rural . . 

Kolaba District, General Rural 

West Khandesh East, General Rural .. 

Bombay City (Fort, Mandvl, Bhulesbwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban. 

Abmedabad City, General Urban 

Abmedabad North, General Rural 

Railway Unions, Labour 


Parappa ChanbasAppa Jakaty. 

Khaleelulla Abasaheb Janvekar, B.A., Ltih. 
Shavaksha IIormuBji Jhabvala. 

Jinabhai Parvatlstiaukor Joshi. 

Narayanrao Gururao Joshi. 

Vishwanathrno Narayanrao Jog, fl.A., iL.h. 
Revappa Somappa Kale. 

Rao Saheb Annappa Narayan Kalynni. 

Sir Slddappa Totappa Kambli, Kt., n.A., LL.li. 
Jilrs. Vijyagaiirl Balvantrai Kanuga. 

Shivram Laxman Karandlkar, m.a., ll.u, 
Ilamchandra Krishna Earavade. 

Shripad Shyamajl Korgiidri. 

AppaJI Voshwantrao alUu fbipusaheb Kate. 
Bhagwan Sambhuppa Kathale. 

KhwaJ.a Bashiniddin Ehwaja Moiniiddln Kasi, 
M.A., LL.h., Advocate. 

Asia Gafur Kazl. 

Eanji Govind Kerson. 

Shesbglrl Narayanrao Kesbwain. 

Ilamchandra Aniinji Kbedgikar. 

Bui Gangadbar Kher, b.a., ll.b. 

Bbawanji A. Khlmjl. 

Mahomed Musa Killodar. 

Dattatraya Kashinath Knnte, B.A., LL.B. 
Bhogilal Dhirajlal Lala. 

Lalchand Hlracbaud. 

Anna Babaji Lattbe, M.A., ll.b. 

Maganlnl Nagindas. 

Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik. 

Namdeorao Budhajliao Moratbe. 

Nagindas Trlbhuvandas Master, B.A., LL.n. 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Vasudey Havalanker, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Hariprasad Pltamber Mehta. 

Vacant. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Trade Unione of Seamen and Dock-workers, 
Labour [Trade Unioti.] 

East Ebandeeh District, Muhammadan Bural. . 
Bombay City Sohth, Muhammadan urban; 

Surat District, General Eural 

Sholapor South West, General Rural . . 
PUncliraabalB West, General Rural 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
presidency Trades Association, Coramcice 
and Industry. 

University 

Bombay City (Bhuleshwar), Women's General 
Urban 

Naslk West, General Rural 

Dhnrwar North, General Rural 

Ahniedabad Textile Unions, Labour 
Bombay City (Fort. Mandvl, Bhuleshwar and 
Glrgaum), General Urban. 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Dharwar South, General Rural . . 

Nasik West, General Rural 

Ahmedabad City, Muhammadan Urban.. 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural 

East Ehandesh West, General Rural . . 

Eaira District, General Rural 

Do. do. 

Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Ahmednagar District, Muhammadan Bural 
West Ehandesh West, General Rural . . 

Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural 

Satara South, General Rural 

East Ehandesh West, General Riirul . . 

Belgaum South, General Rural 

Eolaba District, General Rural 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural 

Belgaum North, General Rural 

Dharwar District, Women’s Genenil llur:.l 
Bast Ehandesh West, General Rural . . 

Bombay City (Fort, Mandvl, Bhuleshwar and 
Glrgaum), General Urban. 

Bijapur South, General Roral 

Thana South, General Rural 

Bombay City eum Bombay Suburban District, 
Anglo-Indian. 

Broach Sub- Division, General Rural . . 

Thana District, Muhammadan Rural .. 

Bast Ehandesh Bast, General Rural 


Akhtar Hasan Mirza. 

Vabailt. 

Mohaniedally Allabux. 

Morarbhai Easaiiji. 

Jayavant Glianashyam More, B.A., LL.n. 
Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam, 

Denis Wilson Mullock. 

Ennsiyalal Maneklnl Muoshi, B.A., Ad 
vocate. 

Mrs. Lllavatl Kanalynbl Munshi. 

Vacant. 

Girlmallappa Rnchappa Nnlavadl. 

Gulrarl T.al Nanda. 

I E. F. Nariman, B.A., ll.b. 

Rao Bahadur Namdeo Eknath Navle, B.A., LL.i). 
Tlramappa Rudrappa Nesvl, B. Ag. 

Prithwira] Amolakchand Nimanee. 

Mahmad Yasin Nurie. 

Shamrao Vishnu Parulekar. 

Hart Vlnayak Pataskar, b.a., ll.b. 

Babubhai JTasbhal Patel. 

Bhallalbhai Bhlkhabhal Patel. 

Ismail Musa Patel. 

Mahomedbawa Madbubawa Patel. 

Mangesh Babhuta Patel. 

Musajl Eusufji Patel. 

Atmaram Nana Patll. 

Gambhlrrao Avaohltrao Patll. 

Eallangouda Shiddangouda Patll, B. A., ll.b. 
Laxman Govlnd Patll. 

Laxman Madbav Patll, b.a., ll.b. 

Malgouda Pungouda Patll. 

Mrs. Nagamma tom Vecrangouda Patll. 

Narhar Rajaram Patll. 

Sadashiv Eanoji Patll. 

Sbankargouda Timmangonda Patll. 

Qanesh Erlshna Phadake. 

Stanley Henry Prater. 

Chhotalal Balkrlshna Purani. 

Ehan Bahadur Sardar Hajl Amlrsaheb Uobiddln 
Sahob Rais. 

Vacant. 
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Kama of Oonttltaaney. 


Batnaglri North, General Rural 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural 

Thana North, General Rural 

Ahmednagar South, General Rural 

Ahmedabad Mlllownera* Aatoclation, Commerce 
and Induatry. 

Bombay Millownera' Auoolation, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Satara North, General Rural 

Dharwar District , Muhammadan Rural . . 

Satara North, General Rural 

Poona District, Muhammadan Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European. 

Satara North, General Rural 

Satara South, General Rural 

Panch Mahals East, General Rural 
Kanara District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

Surat District, Muhammadan Rural 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 

Bljapur North, General Rural 

Rolaba District, General Rural 

{fasik East, General Rural 

Poona West, General Rural 

Poona City, Women's General Urban . . 

Poona West, General Rural 

Bombay City (Glrgaon), Women’s Muham- 
madan Urban. I 

Eaira District, General Rural I 

Ahmedabad City, General Urban 
Belgaum North, General Rural . . 

Thana North, General Rural 

Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, Land-holders . . I 

Ahmedabad South, General Rural 
Bast Ehandesh East, General Rural 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural 

Poona Bast, General Rural 

B^baY City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 

Presidency European 

Satara District, Muhammadan Rural 


Name of Member. 


Rao Saheb Babajeerao Narayanrao Bane. 
Dachajee Ranichandra Rane. 

Dattatraya Waman Raut. 

Prabhakar Janardan Roham. 

Sakarlal Balabhal. 

Sorabji Dorabjl Saklatvala. 

Shankar Harl Bathe. 

Vacant. 

Kbanderao Sakharam Savant. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Jan Mahomed Ilaji 
Shaikh Kalla. 

Charles Ruxtou Sharp. 

Bajirao aiiag Babasaheb Jagdeorao Slihulc. 
Pandurang Kesbav Shlralkar. 

Laxmidas Mangaldas Shrikant, B. i. 

Ismail Hassan Siddlqui. 

Ahmed Ebrahim Slngapori. 

Savlaram Gundaji Songavkar. 

Murigeppa Shiddappa Sugandhl. 

Kamalaji Ragho Talkar. 

Rao Saheb Bhausaheb Thorat. 

Rao Bahadur Vithalrao I.Axm»nrao Thube 
Mrs. I.Axmibai Ganesh Thuse. 

Harl Yithal Tulpule, B.A., Lli.B. 

Mrs. Shuffl C. Tyabji. 

Bhaijibhal Ukabhai Yaghela. 

Trikamlal Ugarchand Yakil. 

Balwant Hanmant Yarale. 

Govlnd Dharmaji Yartak. 

Sardar Narayanrao Oanpatrao Ylnchoorcar, 
O.B.X., B.A. 

Isbvarlal Kalidas Yyas, B.A. 

R. B. Wadekar. 

Purshottam Yasudeo Wagh. 

Balajl Bhawansa Walvekar. 

Dattatraya Nathoba Wandrekar. 

David Wateon. 

Khan Bahadur Tusuf Abdulla, 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PBE81DERT : 

The Hon. Ifr. M. M. PakTasa. 

Deputy Pbesiuent: 

Mr. Bamchandra Oanesh Soman. 
Elected Members. 


ConBUtuency. 


Kolaba eum Batnagiri, (General Baral . . 

Sbolapur eum Belgaum eum Bljapur, General 
Bnral. 

Eait Ehandesb eum West Khandesh, General 
Bural. 

Bombay City eum Bombay Suburban District, 
Muhammadan Urban. 

Bombay City eum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban. 

Thana eum Nasik eum Ahmednagar, General 
Bural. 

Ahmedabad eum Kaira, General Bural . . 
Dharwar eum Kanara, General Bural . . 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban. 

Dharwar eum Banara, General Bural . . 
Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
Muhammadan Urban. 

Nominated 

Sbolapur eum Belgaum cum Bijapur, General 
Bural. 

Bombay City cflm Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban. 

Central Division, Muhammadan Bural . . 

Ahmedabad cum Eaira, General Bural . . 
Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Bural. 

Broach and Panch Mahals cum Surat, General 
Bural. 

Poona cum Satara, General Bural 
Nominated 

Northern Division, Muhammadan Bural 
East Khandesh cum West Ebandesta, General 
Bural. 

Thana cum Nasik eum Ahmednagar, General 
Bural. 

Broach and Panch Mahals cum Surat, General 
Bural. 

Nominated .. .. 

Poona cum Satara, General Bural 

FreMdenoy, European . . 

Sontbern Division, Muhammadan Bural 
Eolaba cum Batnagiri, General Bural . . 


Name. 


Atmaram Mahadeo Atawane. 

Dattatraya Venkatesh Belvi, B.A., LL.B. 

Madhavrao Qopalrao Bhosle. 

Sir Currlmbhoy Ebrahlm, Bart. 

Professor Sohrab B. Davar, Bar-at-Law, J.P. 
Narayan Damodhar Deodhekar, B.A., LL.B. 

Daduhhal Purshotamdas Desal. 

Narsingrao Shrlnlwasrao Desai. 

Batllal Muljl Gandhi. 

Subray Bamchandra Haldipur. 

Dr. E. A. Hamled, B.B 0 .. M.A., Fh.B. (Berlin). 

A.X., r.B.0.8. (London). 

S. C. JOBhi, M.A., LL.B. 

Nagappa Bandappa Kadadi. 

Behram Naorosji Earanjia 

Ehan Saheb Abdul Eadir Abdul Asls Ehun, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Chinubhai Lallubhal Mehto. 

Mrs. Hansa Jivra] Mehta. 

The Hon. Mr. Mangaldas Manoharam Pakvasa. 

Dr. Ganesh Sakharam Mahajani, M A., Ph.B* 
Major Sardar Bhlmrao Nagojirao Patahkar. 

Vacant. 

Bao Bahadiu’ Vaman Sampat Patil. 

Vacant. 

Shantllal Haijlwan Shah, b.a., ll.b.. 
Solicitor. 

Dr. Purushottamral G. SolankI, L.if. & 8., jjp. 
Bamdiandra Ganesh Soman. 

Frederick Stones, O.B.B. 

Mahomed Amin Wazeer Mo homad Tambe. 
Mahadeo Bajajee Vtrkar, B.A., LL.B, 
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The Central ProvinceB and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom* 
nay and Bengal. Their area la 131,567 sq. miles, 
of which 80,537 are British territory proper, 
17,808 (eis. Berar) held on perpetual lease 
from H.E.H. the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Ohiefs. The population(1981) 
Is 16,823,068 in C. P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the lOth century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
ifutlny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H. the 
Nisam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces In 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H. the Nizam. 


The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two Inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the nortb- 
we8t> the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rieh wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plat^^au, 
characterised by forest- covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep 
black cotton soil make it one of the most 
Important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C.P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given It the 
name of the** lake country** of Nagpur. Far- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
Ohattisgarh, In the Mahanadi basin. The soiitn- 
east o! the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tons ravines, and mostly Inhabited by Jungle 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Kankar 
lie in this region. Berar lies to the south 
west of the C. P. and its chief characteristic is 
Its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province is a oompa 
ratlvely new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of It was peopled by 
Qonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aiyans than their like In most parts of India 
MMose of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of immigration flowed Into 
the province from all sides. The early Inhabi- 
were driven Into the inaocessible forests 

5 hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole population of the Central Provinces 
belM found in large numbers In all parte of the 
pro^ce, particularly In the South-east. The 
»»ln divisions of the newcomers are Indicated 
hy the language divtoions of the province. Hindi 
bro^t la by the Hindustani-speaking peoples 
2r prevails in the North ana East, 

In Berar and the West and centre of 
the Central Provinces. Hindi ie spoken by 
56 per cent, of the popnlation and Is the finytca 
Jranea, Harathi oy 31 per cent, and Condi 


7 per cent. The effects of invasion are onriously 
illnstrated In Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 


Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P., the province was land 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between i:ombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and In the last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industrv is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chiefships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator, 
Berar is settled on the Bombay ralyatwarl 
system. 10,102 square miles of the 0. P. Is 
Government Reserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 8,841 square miles, 
the total forest an^a being one-flfth of the 
whole l*rovince. The rugged nature of tlie great- 
er part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent, of the total land 
Is occupied for cultivation ; for the two most 
advanced districts In the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 81 per cent., while 
the average figure for the Berar Districts Is 
73 per cent. The cultivated area has extended 
almost continuously except for the temporary 
checks caused by bad seasons. Rice Is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 83 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Wheat comes next with over 16 per cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 46 per cent., and cotton 
nearly 5 i>er cent. In Berar cotton and Juar 
each occupies 38 per (jent. And then pulses 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the cropped 
area. In agriculture more than half the womng 
population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, managed hy Messrs. Tata 
Sons Ltd., were opened there in 1877 and the 
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genmrnl prosperity of tbe cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parti of the province. The total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years 1087-88, 1938-89 and 1939-40 was 289,985, 
212,607 and 260,446 maunds, respectively. 


Tbe largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which In 1988 and 1939, 
employed 20,090 and 22,427 persons and raised 
040,466 and 640,028 tons. Then follow coal 
mining with an output of 1,068,020 and 
1,742,831 tons and 18,771 and 14,860 persons 
employed, the Jubbulpore marble quarries and 
allied works, the limestone quarries and the 
mines for pottery clay, soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kind 

W BO described was 1,119 In 1989, the latest 
for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 04,494. 
The fame economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during Its 
transition stage are at work in the G. P. and 
^rar, graduiuly sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications im^ove, 
and concentrating industries in the towns, while 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-thira In eight years. 


Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor 
who is appointed by the Crown. He 
Is assistedby seven Secretaries and six Under- 
secretaries. Under the provisions of tbe Govt, of 
India Act, 1986, the administration is conducted 
by a Governor with a council of ministers, 
^osen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the council, but due to the arising of 
a situation which made it impossible to carry 
on the Government of the provinoe in accordance 
with the provisions of the Government of India 
Act 1985, tbe normal working of the Constitution 
has been suspended with effect flrom the 11th 
November 1989 by a proclamation under section 
98 of the Act ana the administration is carried 
on by the Governor with the help of two advisers. 


This Province which has a unicameral Legisla- 
ture, consists of 112 members distributed as 
fbUowi:— - 


Glass of constituency or constituenoles — 


General Urban 

General Bural 
Muhammadan Urban 
Muhammadan Eural 
Women 
Anfi^o-Indian 

Bnropean 

Backward areas A Tribes. . 

Oommeroe 

Landholders 

Labour 

University 


10 1 Ko.Beats. 
>84 

12 

8 

1 seat. 

1 » 

1 tt 

2 seats. 

I :: 

1 seat. 


Of the 84 General seats 20 seats are reserved 
or members of the 8<fliednled castes. 


Tbe 0. P. are divided for administrative 
purposeslnto three divisions and Berar eonsti- 
tutes a division . Bach of these is controlled by a 


Commissioner. ThedivislonB are lub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, Immediately subordinate to the 
ComraiRsioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Goromissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Becords, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Eeglstration, and Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Endneer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly In matters 
affect>ing the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
Surgeons) who Is generally also Superintendent 
of the District Jail except at Central Jails 
at Nagpur and Jubbulpore and District 
Jails at Raipur, Narslnghpur and Akola 
where there are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also in various respecU 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work tbe Deputy CommisBloDer 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Cllvil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and ( 0 ) by Tahsildars and Nalb 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service* The district isdivlded for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which Is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body Is 
executive headman. 


Justice* 

The Hi8h Court of Judicature at Nagpur, 
which was established in January 1930, Is the 
highest court of appeal In civil cases, and also Mie 
highest court of criminal appeal and revision 
for the Central Provinces and Berar including 
proceedings against European British subjects 
and persons jointly charged with European 
British subjects. 

Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 In numberVotiii 
of whom exercises civil and criminal juriidlo- 
tlon in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. The civil staff 
I below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges qf the Ofst apd 
[second cl&ss, 
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Local Self 'Government. 

Municipal admlntetration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Act and the Munici- 
pality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C.P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end of 
the year 1922 has considerably increased the 
powers of the Municipal Committees. The 
C. P. Municipalities Act has also been extended 
to Berar. Viewed generally, municipal self- 
government Is considered to have taken root 
successfully. The larger towns have munici- 
palities, there being 82 such bodies in the 
Province. 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self- 
Government Act passed in 1920 as amended in 
10!11 there is a local board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting | 
Hoshangabad, Chhlndwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils. The 
local board consists of elected representatives 
of circle. The constitution of tJie district 
council is a certain proportion of elected repre- 
sentatives of local boards, and of members 
selected by those representatives. If the 
members elected on the local board or the 
district council do not include a Muslim, a 
Harlian and a woman, the elected members of 
the local board of the district council as the 
case may be have to select a Muslim, a harijan 
or a woman as may be required to be a member, 
and if they fall to do so the Provincial Govern- 
ment can appoint a Muslim, a Harijan or a 
woman as may be required. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain limits and 
local boards derive their funds in allotments 
from the District Councils. The new Central 
Provinces Ix)cal Self-Government Act has also 
been applied to Berar. The office Bearers of all 
the district councils and with few exceptions of 
local boards also are non-officials. 

Eural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Council 
funds. 

The Central Provinces, Village Panchayat 
Act was passed in the year 1920. So far 1,029 
Panchayats have been established. As the 
result of a recommendation of a Committee 
appointed in 1926 to look into the question of 
Panebayata, a Village Panchayat Officer was 
appointed to guide the developments of the 
Panchayat system. This post was kept vacant 
on account of financial stringency for more than 
two years. It has now been filled in with effect 
from the 24th May 1983. 

PabUc Works 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
mises Buildings and E^ds and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief 
^gneer. There are two Superintending 
immneers who between them supervise the work 
of bo^ branches. The Province is fairly well 
»«ved by a network of roads, but In a number 
they are not fully bridged and are 
werefw Impassable to traffic at times during 


State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-08). During the last forty years 
a sum of Es. 7 .25 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more Important are the Wainganga, Tandula- 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Manlari canals. 

Three works, sir., the Mahanadi andWalnganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their dassiflea- 
tlon in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
In the province are such that Irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is Justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual Irrigation Is at present, 
about 8,75,000 acres, mainly rice and the Income 
from these works more than covers the 
expenditure Incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on ttie formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose Jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assist^mco in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Departmejit, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Eaiiway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Eallway 
Police with headquarters at Eaipur and 
Honhangabail. There is a Poliiio College under 
the control of a Superintendent, of Police at 
Saugor and Constable’s Schools under the 
control of Deputy Superintendents at Nagpur 
and Jubbulpere. A special Armed Force of 924 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use In dealing with armed 
(listiirbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear* There Is a smsll force of 
Mounted Police consisting of 1 Head Constable 
and 7 Constables for the escort of His Excellency 
the Governor. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman Is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

EdncBtion. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, three permanent 
Deputy ‘Directors of Public Instruction and two 
temporary Deputy Directors, an Under Secre- 
tary, Education Department who is also 
Secretary, High School Education Board assisted 
by an Assistant Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, two Inspwtresses of Schools, 
assisted by four Assistant Inspectresses ; 
and nineteen District Inspectors assisted by 
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slxty-six Assistant District Inspectors of 
Schools. Schools are divided into (a) schools 
for general education and (b) schools for 
special education. The latter are schools 
in which instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education. The main 
division of schools for general education is into 
Primary and Secondary. In the Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wholly in 
the recognised Indian languages of the province 
and these schools are known as Primary Schools. 
The Secondary Schools are divided into Middle 
and High Schools. The former may be either 
Middle Schools in which instruction is given 

(а) wholly in a recognised Indian language or 

(б) mainly in a recognised Indian language with 
the option of English as an additional language, 
or Indian English Middle Schools in which 
Instruction is given in a recognised Indian 
language but English is a compulsory subiect. 
lu the High School classes instruction is given 
through the recognized Indian language since 
1922 but for the convenience of pupils whose 
mother tongue is not a recognised Indian 
language of the locality, a few English medium 
sections are still maintained. For administra- 
tive purposes, schools are further divided 
according to their management into schools 
under public management and schools controlled 
by private bodies. The former consist of (a) 
eohools controlled by Government and (6) 
schools controlled by Local Bodies or Boards. 
The latter consist of (a) schools which are aided 
by grant from Government or from Local Funds 
and Municipal Funds and (b) unaided schools. 
All schools under public management, all aided 
schools and all unaided recognised schools con- 
form in their courses of study to the standards 
and syllabi prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment or by the Board of High School Education 
in Central Provinces and Berar. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are " recognised " by the Department and 
their pupils may appear as candidates for any 
prescribed public examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unrecognised schools do 
not follow the rules of the Department, nor are 
they subject to inspection by the Department. 
Their pupils may not appear as candidates at 
any of the prescribed public examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department. 
Primary Education is under the control of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees. 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and ttiis is 
in force in several areas. 


Higher Education is under the control of the 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges: — at Nagpur: Morris 
College, the College of Science, Hislop College, 
City College, the Agriculture College, the Uni- 
versity College of Law, and the Central College 
for Women ; at Jubbulporo : the llobertson 
College, the Hltkarinl City College, the Spence 
Training College (lor teachers), and the Hit- 
karini Law College : at Amraotl: the King Edward 
College; at Wardna: Wasudev Arts College; 
at Akola : the Berar Art College ; and at Jaipur : 
the Eajkumar College and the Chhatti^arh 
Arts College. There are also an Engineering 
School and a Medical School at Nagpur. 


Secondary Education is under the control 
of the Board of High School Education, on which 
the University is represented. The High School 
certificates awarded by the Board qualifies for 
entrance to the University. 

Medical. 

The Medical and Public Health services of 
the province are respectively controlled by the 
Inspector* General of Civil Hospitals and Director 
of Public Health. The Medical department has 
made some progress since the year 1911. A 
striking advance has been made In recent years 
with urban sanitation, and the opening of a 
Medical School at Nagpur in 1912 supplied a 
long felt need. The principal medical institu- 
tions are the Mayo Hospital at Nagpur (opened 
in 1874) with accommodation for 222 in-patients ; 
the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore (opened In 
1886) with accommodation for 180 in-j^tients ; 
the Daga Memorial (Dufferin) Hospital and the 
Muir Memorial Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady 
Elgin Hospital and the Crump Children’s 
Hospital at Jubbulporo, these last four being 
for women and children and can together accom- 
modate 270 in-patients. In addition to these, 
hospitals for women exist at Chhindwara, Saugor, 
Khandwa, Amraoti, Akola, Murtizaipur, Shegaon 
and Khamgaon and at all district headqumrters 
where no separate women’s hospitals exist, 
sections have been opened at the Main Hospitals 
for the treatment of women by women doctors. 
The Mayo Hospital at Nagpur, was provincialised 
in 1923, the Irwin Hospital at Amraoti in 1925, 
the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore in 1926 
and the Silver Jubilee Hospital at Eaipur in 
1928. In accordance with recent policy, 159 
out of 210 local fund dispensaries have been 
transferred to the administrative and executive 
control of local bodies. The Province has one 
Mental Hospital at Nagpur. Four tuberculosis 
clinics have been opened at Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
liaipur and Amraoti during the year 1937 and 
40 beds have been reserved at the Pendra Bmul 
Sanltorium for the treatment of patients sent 
by Government. There is a great deal of eye 
diseases in the province and this problem is 
receiving special attention. The Oentral 
Provinces and Berar Blind Belief Association is 
doing propaganda work and helping the blind. 
So far 23 Assistant Medical Officers have been 
given training in eye work for six months at the 
Mayo Hospital, Nagpur. These specially 
trained officers are posted to eye centres in the 
Province. Anti-rabic treatment is now avail- 
able at 13 centres In the province, viz., Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore, Raipur, Akola, Wardha, Hoshanga- 
bad, Saugor, Chanda, Chhindwara, Khandwa^ 
Pachmarhi, Ycotmal and Amraoti. Vaccination 
is compulsory in nearly all municipal towns 
in the province. The Central Provinces Vaccine 
Institute at Nagpur was opened in 1918. 

Financest 

The budget for the year 1941-42 is framed 
on the basis of the existing level of taxation. 
It has been possible to avoid new taxation on 
account of the increased share of the province 
in income-tax and larger receipts under Forest. 
Certain taxation measures due to expire in 1941 
will, however, be renewed. Revenue is esti- 
mated at B8.5,10*76 lakhs and expenditure 
against revenue at Bs.5,08*78 lakhs, ^e year 
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is thus expected to close with a revenue eurpius 
of £s. 1 * 9S lakhs. The expenditure indudea a 
special item of Ba. 14 * 60 lakhs to be appropriated 
to the head " Appropriation for r^uction or 
avoidance of debt" being the excess of Land 
revenue coliectious over the standard figure of 
lts.2,20*41 lakhs. 

The total new expenditure provided in the 
budget for 1941-42 is E8.15‘45 lakhs of which 
Ea. 10*24 lakhs is only technically new and 
represents more or less recurring commitments, 
such as grants to the Dufferin Fund hospitals 
(Bs. 58,270), the Indian Bed Cross Society 
(Bs. 32,500), the Co-operative Institutes 
(^Ba.25,600) and the General Purposes grant to 
district Councils (Bs.5, 38,000). The provision 
for real new expenditure is Bb. 5-21 lakhs, the 
greater portion of wliich has been allotted to 
nation-building departments like Education 
(118.48,708), Medical (118.63,643), Agriculture 
([ts.33,659) and Co-<^eratlou (Bs.i,38,961). 
Only such proposals have been included in the 
budget as are revenue-yielding or unavoidable 
or are of great importance. Special mention 
may be made of B8.50,000 for housing accom- 
mo^tion for forest subordinates ; Bs. 10,500 
for grants to the Scout Associations in the pro- 
vince ; Bs.25,(XK) for a grant to the Dufferin 
b'und Committee, Jubbulpore, towards the 
ironstruction of a women’s hospital ; Bs.33,000 
for a grant to the proposed ophthalmic hospital 
f,o be built out of the King George V Memorial 
I’und; Bs. 38,887 for Improvements to the 
Mental Hospital, Nagpur ; 118.12,323 for grants 
to the Leper Homes ; 118,10,470 for the expan- 
sion of the open pan sugar factory and the 
development of cane cultivation in the Blla8i)ur 
district ; Bs.l • 10 lakhs for grants to meet the 
<ieflcit in the working expenses of certain central 
Imnks in accordance with the scheme of rehabi- 
litation of the co-operative movement and 
Bs.l 1,560 for the continuance of the scheme for 


the encouragement of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving In rural areas. A provision of Bs.S 
lakhs has also been made for ilie construction 
of certain roads and bridges to bo financed from 
the provisional share of the Bead Development 
Fund. 

The liabilities of the province in the shape of 
loans due to the Government of India and public 
issues are estimated at B8.4,45-73 lakhs on 
April 1, 1941, the unfunded liabilities (provident 
fund ami other deytosits) at Bs.2,35,36 lakhs and 
floating debt at Bs.50 lakhs. Thus the total 
liabilities of the province at the beginning (»f 
the year 1941-42 are estimated at B8.7,31*09 
lakhs, ily the end of the year the pennanent 
debt will have been redu(‘od to Bs.4,42*93 lakhs 
and the floating (I(‘bt will have been discharged, 
while the unfunded debt will have risen to 
Rs.2,43-49 lakhs. The total liabilities at the 
end of the year are exyu'cted to bts redui*.ed to 
118.6,80-42 lakhs. .As against these liabilities, 
the liquid a.ssets will amount to Bs.2,03 • 90 lakhs, 
comprising investments in the Famine llelhd' 
Fund B8.48 lakhs, investments in the Sinking 
Funds created for tin? repayment of the two 
public loans Bs.2U-47 lakhs, cash balance 
Bs.98*98 lakhs and loans outstaiuling against 
local bodies and cultivators Bs.90-6i lakhs. 
Other tangible assets in the shape of irrigation 
works, the Forest Tramway and roads and build- 
ings far exceed in value the total liabilities. 

The year 1941-42 is expected to commence 
with an oi)oning balance of 118.1,16 lakhs includ- 
ing the floating debt of Its. 50 lakhs outstanding, 
which will be discharged during the year. The. 
revenue section of tlie budget provides for a 
surplus of Bs.l *98 lakhs while the net result of 
the capital and debt In^ad transactions is expected 
to be a delicit of Bs.l 9 lakhs. Thus the year 
is expected to close with a balance of B8.98*98 
lakhs. 


FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


EbTIMATED BflVENUE FOB 1941-42. 
Princiral Heads of lievenue. 


Taxes on Income other than Cor- 
poration Tax 

Salt 

Bs. 

21,76,000 

Land il^venuc 

2,60,02,000 

Provincial Excise . . 

60,00,000 

Stamps . . 

40,50,000 

Forest 

53,68,000 

Begistration 

5,35,000 

Receipts under Motor Vehicles 
Act 

6,51,000 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

9,37,000 

Total .. 

4,46,18,000 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation, Navigation, Kmbauk- 
aud Drainage Works for 
Which no Capital Aeoounts are 

.... .. .. 

10,20,000 


Bs. 

Debt Services, 


Interest 

3,90,000 

Civil Adminv>lration, 

Admlnistratlun of Justice 

0,18,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

1,72,000 

Police 

2,89,000 

Education 

7,19,000 

Medical 

1,05,000 

Public Health 

2,39,000 

Agriculture 

3,48,000 

Veterinary 

79,000 

Co-operation 

13,000 

Industries . . 

43,000 

Miscellaneous Department-^ 

72,000 

Total . . 

26,92,000 

CivU Works. 

^ClvU Works 

9,89,000 


Total . 


10,2 a 0()0 
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BS. 

MiscdUineout, 

Trftnsfers from Famine Relief 

Fund 1,62,000 

Eeceipts In aid of Superannuation 69,000 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 62,000 

Mlscdlaneous 10,61,000 


Total . . 18,54.000 


MitceUaneous Adjustments between 
Central and Provincial Govern- 

ments 13,000 

Extraordinary Beceipta 

Total Provincial Revenue . . 5,10,76,000 


Debt Headn. 

Debt, Deposita and Advances — 

Permanent Debt 

Floating Debt 2,00,00,000 

Unfunded Debt 26,63,000 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
avoidance of debt . . . . 23,15,000 

Revenue, Reserve Fund 

Famine Relief Fund .. .. 1,62,000 

General Police Fund . . . . 5,000 

Depreciation Reserve Fund— 

Gk>vernment Presses . . . . 33,000 

Raipur Forest Tramway . . . . 30,000 

Deposits of Local Funds .. .. 1,03,00,000 

Civil Deposits 1,27,00,000 

Other Account* 8,05,000 

Advances Repayable , . . . 85,28,000 

Permanent Advances . . . . 3,000 

Accounts with the Reserve Bank. . 15,000 

Suspense Accounts . . . . 17,000 

Cheques and bills 69,00,000 

Departmental and Similar 

Accounts 50,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 

Governments 31,19,000 

Remittances within India 

Other local remittances . . . . 2,21,80,000 


Total Debt Heads . . 8,48,25,000 


Total Revenue and Receipts. . 13,59,01,000 
(Ordinary 1,16,00,000 
Opening balance ] Famine Relief 

( Fund . . .... 


Grand Total . . 14,75,01,000 


Estimated Expenditure For 1041-42. 
Direct Demands on the Revenue, \ 

Rs. I 

Land Revenue 17,51,000 1 

Provincial Excise 7,58,000 

Stamps 37,81,000 

Forest 1,03,000 

Resdstration 1,92,000 

Charges on Account of Motor 

Vehicles Acts 1,01,000 

Other Taxes and Duties . . . . 27,000 


Total . . 67,08,000 


Rs. 

Irrigation. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 

Revenues . . . . 7,52,000 


Total . . 7,52,000 


Capital Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works, charged to 
Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Financed from Ordinary Revenue.. 

DeM Services. 

Interest on Debt and other 


obligations 20,35,000 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt . . . . 22,82,000 


Total . . 43,17,000 


Civil Administration, 

General Administration . . . . 70,50,000 

Administration of Justice . . 25,77,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 8,91,000 

Police 59,52,000 

Scientific Departments . . . . 14,000 

Education 54,41,000 

Medical 17,27,000 

Public Health 6,10,000 

Agriculture 10,81,000 

Veterinary 4,94,000 

Co-opcratlon 4,26,000 

Industries 3,25,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 84,000 


Total . . 2,66,72,000 


cm Works. 

ClvU Works 51,87,000 


Miscellaneous, 

Famine— A. — Famine Relief . . 1,62,000 

Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions 50,70,000 

Stationery and Printing .. .. 6,26,000 

Miscellaneous 13,84,000 


Total . . 72,42,000 


Extraordinary charges 

Total Provincial Expenditure . . 5,08,78,000 


Capital Expenditure — 

Principal Revenue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Forest Capital outlay .. .. —12,000 
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ESTllf ATID EXPBKDITUBB BOR 1041-42— 
Capital Expenditure. 

Bs. 

Capital aoooiint of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works not charged to 
Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation 

Works 

Capital Account of— Civil Works 

^ k j. ni /w\ 


outside the Revenue Account. 61,000 
Misceilaneous— Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue- 
Payments of Commuted Value of 
Pensions . . . . . . 2,37,000 


Total . . 2,86,000 


Debt Heade, 

Debt, Deposits and Advances— 

Floating Debt 2,60,00,000 

Loans from the Central 

Government 2,80,000 

Unfunded debt 19,00,000 

Sinking Fund Investment 

Account 7,60,000 

Famine Relief Fund .. 1,62,000 

Fund for economic development 
and Improvement of rural 

areas . . ‘ 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses*. , 17,000 

General Poli(;e Fund . . . . 6,000 


Re. 

Raipur Forest Tramway . . 23,000 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 10,260,000 

Civil Deposits 1,27,00,000 

Other Accounts 8,60,000 

Advances Repayable . . 35,81 ,000 

Permanent Advances 12,000 

Accounts with the Reserve Bank 15,000 

Suspense Accounts 

Cheques and bills . . 69,00,000 

Departmental and similar 

accounts 50.(K)0 

Loans and advances by Provin- 
cial Governments . . 10,14,000 

Remittances within India — 

Other local remittances . . 2,20,70,OoO 

Total Debt heads . . 8,64,30,000 


Total Capital & Debt heads . . 8,67,25.000 


Total expenditure and disburse- 
ments 13, 76, 03, (KK) 

Closing balance — Ordinary . . 98,98,000 

Famine Relief Fund 

Grand Total .. 14,76,01,000 

I Revenue Surplus .. -f 1,98,000 


Admlnittration. 


Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Twynam, K.C.8.I., 
O.I.E., I.C.8. 

Advisers. 

A. L. Binney, o.i.E., I.O.S. 

H. C. (ireenfleld, 0.8.1. , O.i.E., 1.0.8. 

Finanoial Commissioner. 

A. L. Binney, o I.E., I.O.8. 

Secretart to the Governor, C. P. and Berar. 
W. V. Grigson, l.o.s. 

Seorbtarut. 

CkieS Secretary, C. M. Trlvedl, o.s.i., o.i.E., o.b.e., 

1.0. 5. 

Finarwial Secretary and Secretary, PuNic Worke 
Department, G. S. Bhalja, 

Local Sdf-Oovemment Secretary, M. I. Rahim, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Revenue Secretary, E. B. L. Seth, 1.0.8. 

Settlement Secretary, Parmanand, i.o.S. 

Legal Secretary, A, N. Shah, 1.0.8. 

Joint Secretary and Secretary in the Education 
Department, D. R. Rutnam, o.b.e., I.O.S. 

PuBUo Service commission (of C. P. and Berar, 
Bihar and Orissa). 

Chairman, N. J. Roughton, O.S.I., O.I.E., I.O.S. 
Secretary, R. T. Baldwin, m.b.b. 


Heads or Departments. 

Commieeioner of Setttemente, Director of Land 
Recorde, Regutrar-Oeneral of Births, Death 
and Marriage and Inepeetor-ueneral of Regis- 
tration, Parmanand, i.0A. 

Chief Comervator of Forests, H. ('. B. Jollyo, 
B.A. (Oxon.), I.p.s. 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, Parmanand, i.o.B. 

Commissioner of Income-Tax, W. R. Wall. 
Postmaster General, N. F. Frome, M.sc. 
Accountant-General, S. C. Gupta, m.a. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lieutenant-Colonel 

A. S. Garewal, i.M.s. 

Inspector-General of Police, A. 0. Sijott. 

Director of Public Instrudion, F. P. Tostevin, 

M.A. (Oxon), O.B.E. 

Lord Bishop, The Revd. A. O. Hardy, M.A. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Lt.-Col. J. 

B. Hauce, o.i.E., o.b.e., i.m.b. 

Director of Publie BeaUh, Lt.-Gol. S. E. Kakand. 
l.M.8. 

Director of Agriculture, J. C. MoDougall, m.a., 
B.Bc. (Edin.), I.A,B. 

Registrar, Co-operativs Societies, D. V. Rege, l.o.s. 
Chief Engineer, P. V. Chance, b.a., i.t.o.d. 
Director of Industries, K. D. Guha, M.8C. (L’pool). 
Director of Veterinary Services, H. B, Shalk, 
M.R.C.V.8., D.T.V.M, _ I,* 
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Chief Commissioreks. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 1861 

Lleut.-Colonel J. K. Spence {Officiating) . . 1862 

R. Temple (OJilciaftny) 1862 

Colonel E. K. Elliot " 1863 

J. S. Campbell {Officiating) . . . . 1864 

R. Temple 1864 

J. 8. Campbell {Officiating) . . . . 1865 

R. Temple 1866 

J. H. Horils, 0.g.X. {Officialing) .. . . 1867 

0. Campbell 1867 1 

J. H. Iforrig, O.S.I. (Oj0lcta<in(7) ... .. 1868 1 

Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel R, H. Keatinge, F.O., c.s.i. {Ojfg.) 1870 

J. H. Morris, O.S.I. 1872 

C. Grant {Officiating) 1870 

J. H. Morris, O.S.I. 1870 

W. B. Jones, O.S.I. 1883 ; 

C. H. T. Crosthwalte {Officiating) . . 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Fltspatrio {Officiating) 1886 

f,^.'Sic\\{Offioiaiing) 1887 

A. Mackenzie, c.s.i. 1887 

R. J. Crosthwalte {Officiating) . . . . 1889 

Until 7th October 1889. i 

J. W. Neill .. .. .. 1800 

A. P. MacDonell, O.S.I 1801 

J, Woodburn, O.S.I. .. .. 1808 

Confirmed 1st December 1893, 

Sir C. J. Lyall, o.s.l., K.O.I.E 1895 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, o.s.i.. . 1808 

,, Sir A. H. L. Fraser, E.C.s.l. 

{Officiating) . . . . 1890 j 

Confirmed 6th March 1902. I 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, o.s.i., 

O.I.E. {Officiating) . . . . . . 1902 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903, 

The Hon'ble Mr. F. S. P. Lely, o.s.i., 

{Officiating) .. .. .. 10041 


Confirmed 23rd December 1004. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. 0. MlUer, O.S.I. . . 1006 

S. Ismay, o.s.i. {Officiating) . . , . 1906 

UntU 2nd October 1906. 

F. A. T. PhlUips, l.o.S. {Officiating) . . 1907 
Until 24th March 1007. Also from 
20th May to 2l8t November 1900. 

The Hon’ble Sir R. H. Craddock, K.o.s.i., 

l.o.S 1907 

„ Mr. H. A. Grump, o.s.i., I.O.B. 1912 

Sub. pro tern from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. W. Fox-Strangways, 

O.S.I., l.o.S. (Sub pro tern ). . 1012 

„ Sir B. Robertson, K.O.8.I., 

O.I.E., l.o.S. . . . . 1912 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, o.s.i., 

1.0.8. {Officiating) .. 1914 

„ Sir B. Robertson, k.o.s.i., l.o.S. 1914 
„ Sir Frank George Sly, 

K.O.S.I., l.o.S. . . . . 1919 

Governors. 

H. B. Sir Frank Sly, K.O.S.I., l.o.S. . . 1920 
H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.o.s.i., O.B., 

O.I.E., O.V.O., O.B.E., l.o.S 1925 

H. E. Mr. J. T. Marten, o.s.i., l.o.S. 

(Officiating) 1927 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.o.s.i., c.B., 

O.I.E., O.V.O., C.B.E., l.o.S. . . . . 1927 

H. E. Sir A. E. Nelson, k.o.i.e., o.b.b., 

l.o.S. {Officiating) 1932 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, k.o.s.i., o.b., 

O.I.E., C.V.O., O.B.B., I.C.S 1982 

H. E. Sir Hyde Gowan, K.O.S.I., o.i.B., 

T.D., 1.0.8. 1933 

H. E. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Bar- 

at-Iaw {Officiating) 1986 

H. E. Sir Hyde Gowan, K.o.s.i., 

V.D., 1.0.8. 1986 

H. E. Sir Hugh Bomford, O.I.B., l.o.S. . . 1038 
H. E. Sir F. V. Wylie, K.o.s.i., O.I.B., l.o.S. 1988 
1 Il.E.SirH.J. Twynam, K.O.S.I., c.i.E., l.o.S, 1940 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Bpxakir 

The Hon'ble Mr. Ohanshyam Singh Gnpta. 

Dsmr Speaj:bb 
M rs. Anasuyabai Kale. 

Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Nagpur City 

Do. 

Nagpur- Bhandara . . 
Chanda-Wardha 
Jubbulpore City 
Jubbulpore-Saugor-Seoni .. 
Hoshangabad- Nimar-Chhlndwara 
Baipur-BUaspur Drug 
East Berar 
Welt Berar 
Nagpur XJmrer 
Do. 

Katol-Saoner 
Bamtek 
Arvi 

Hlngangbat-Wardha 
Do. 

Chanda- Brahmapur I 
Do. 

Warora 

Sironcha- Garchiroli 
Betul-Bhainedehi . 

Multai 

Chhind wara* Sausar 
Do. 


Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare. B.A., M.D. 
Hemchandrarao Jagoba Khandekar, 
( Reserved Seat , ) 

Chaturbhujbhai Jasani. 

Khushaiohand Ghasiram Ehajauchi. 
Narmada Prasad Mishra. 

Keehaorao Bamchandrarao Khandekar. 
Dr. Jagannath Ganpatrao Mahodaya. 
Piarelal Singh. 


Seth Dipchand Lakshmichand Gothi. 
Biharilal Deorao Patel. 

Gulab Chand Cboudhary. 

. Q. B. Jambholkat {Ruerved Seal), 


S. V. Gokhale. 

P. B. Gole. 

Bajrang Tliakedar. 

Sitaram Laxman Patil (Regerved Seat). 
Bhikulal Laxmiohand Obandak. 

A. N. Udhojl. 

T. J. Kedar. 

PukhraJ Kocber. 

Dashrath Laxman Patil (Reeerved Seat). 

B. S. Dube. 

D. B. Ehobergade {Reeerved Seat). 
Nilkanth Yadaorao Deotale. 

Dharamrao Bhujangrao. 


Beoni 

Amarwara-Lakhnadoo 
Jubbiilpora>Patan .. 
Do. 

Sebora 

Murwaia 

Saugor-Kburai 

Do. 

RehU-Bauda . . 
Oamob-Hatta 
Do. 


Prabhakar D. Jatar. 

Durgashankai Krlpashankar Mehta. 

Pandit Dwarka Praead Misra. 

Matua Cbaitu Mehra {Reeerved Seat). 

Eaehi Prasad Pande. 

N. Hanumant Bao. 

G. K. Lokras. 

Jalamsingb Moti {Reeerved Seat). 
Vaaudeorao Venkatrao Subhedar. 
Fremshanker Laxmisbanker Dbagat. 

Bbagirath Bakhan Cboudhary {Reeerved 
Seat), 
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Oonstituency. 


Name. 


Handla 

Niwaa-Dindori 

Hoahangabad-Soliagpui 

Harda-Seoni-Mialwa 


Mahendralal Choudhary. 
XaI Choodaman Shah. 
Lala Aijun Singh. 
Dattatraya Bhlkaji Naik. 


Nartinghpnr-Oadarwara 

Do. 


Shankerlal Choudhary. 

Bameshwar Agnibho] B.A., LL.B., 
{Rettrved Seat). 


Khandwa 

Burhanpur-Harsud 

Baipur 

Do. 

Dhamtarl . . 
Baloda Bazar 
Do. 

Ifabasamund 

Bilaapur 

Do. 

Mungeli 

Do. 


Bhagwantrao Annabhow Itfandlol. 

M. B. Mujumdar. 

Anantram. 

Mahant Purandas (Beeerved Seat). 
Mabant Laxmlnarayandaa. 

Pandit Bavi Shanker Shukla. 

Mahant Nalndaa {Reeerved Seat). 
Jamnalal Tejmal Chopda. 

Vacant. 

Sukritdas Kabirpanthi (Reeerved Seat). 
I Bamgopal Tiwari. 

I Agamdaa Quru Gos^ai (Reeerved Seat). 


Batghora 

Janjgir 

Do. 


Sardar A. S. Saigal. 

Thakur Chhedilal. 

Bahorlklai Suryawanahi (Reeerved Seat). 


Drug 

Do. 


M.L.Bakllwal. 

Mabant VoeudM (Reeerved Seat). 


Bemetara 

Sanjari 

Balaghat-Baihar 

Waraseoni 

Bbandara<8akoU 

Do. 

Qondia 

Chandur 


Viahvanathrao Yadaorao Tamaakar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ohanahyam Singh Gupta. 
Eanbaiyalal. 

Seth Badrinarain Agarwal. 

Qanpatrao Pande. 

Baghoba G. Ghodichoro (Reeerved Seat), 
V. M. Jakatdar. 

Suganchandra Gbunnilal Lunavat* 


Moral 

Amraoit 

]IIIIohpur-Daryapur*Kelghat 

Do. 

Akola-Balapur 

Do. 

Akot 

Murtisapur-Mangrulpir 

Baatm 

Teotmal-Danrha . . 

Do. 


B. A. Doahmukh. 

Ganeahrao Bamcbandra Deahmukh. 
Lazman Narayan Nathe. 

Ganeab Akajl Gavai (Reeerved Seat). 
Bhimaingh Govindatngh. 

Keahao Januji Khasdazo (JRaaarecd Seat), 
Umedalngh Naiayanalngh Thakur. 
Vlthaliao Narayaniao Jamadar. 

Bao Sahib Dlnkanao Dlianao Bajurkar. 
Bhlmrao Hanmantiao Jatkar. 

Daolat Xlaan Bhagat (Reeerved Seat). 
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CooBtitueDoy. 


Xame. 


Poiad 

Kelapur-Wnn 

ChikhU-lfehkar 

Do. 

Malkapoi 

KbamgaoQ'JalgaoD 
East Berar . . 
West Berar .. 


Narayan B»laji Bobde. 

If. F. Some. 

Pandhari Sltaram Patil. 

Lazman Shrawan Bhatkar {R»»erv€d Seat). 
I Tukaram Shankar Patil. 

Krishnarao Oanpatrao Deshmukh. 

Ghttlam Ahmad Huiain. 

Hohammad Mohlbbul Haq. 


Nagpur 

Wardha 'Chanda 

Hoshangabed-Chhindwara-Betul . . 


Mohammad Yusuf Shareef. 
Khan Sahib Syod Yasin. 
Abdul Eazak Khan. 


J ubbtilpore-Mandla 
Saugor-Narsinghpur 
Nimar 


Iftikhar AU. 

Wall Mohammad. 

I Khan Bahadur Syed Hlfazat All. 


Baipur-BIlaapur'Drug 

Bhandara-Balaghat-Seoni 

Amraoti 

Akola 

Yeotmal 

Bttldana 

Nagpur City 

Jubbulpore . . 


8. W. A. Elzvi, C. B. B. 

Mohiuddin Khan. 

Hidayat All. 

. Kluin Bahadur Mlrxa Bahman Beg. 
Syed Abdur Haul Shah. 

Khan Sahib Abdur-Bahman Khan. 
Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale. 

Mrs. Subhadra Kumari Cbauban. 


Amraoti'Akola 
Anglo-Indian. . 
European 


Mrs. Durgabai Joshl. 
The Bovd. G. C. Rogers. 
L. H. Bartlett, O.B.B. 


Backward Tribes . . 

Central ProTinees Commerce 

Berar Commerce 

Central Provinces Northern Landholders 
Central Provinces Southern Landholders 
Berar Landholders 
Trade Union Labour 
Factory Labour 
Univenity 


Udai Bhanu Shah. 

Chhaganlal Jaideo Prasad Bbaruka. 
Seth Qopaldas Bulakhidas Mohota, 

Bajendra Binha. 

Madhav Gangadhar Chitnavis, 


B. H. Deshmukh. 
Oanpati Sadashiv Page. 
V. B. Kalappa. 

B.O. Ehaparde. 
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The Madras Province 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclude 
log the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 124, S68 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coastline of about 1,260 miles; on the 
l!k>uth on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
460 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin and Vixa- 
gapatam are merely open roadsteads. A plateau, 
varying in height above sea-level from about 1,000 
to about 8,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency ; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilglrla. The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain Is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 160 Inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain la low, rain- 
clouds are not checked In their westward 
course. In the central tabic land on the east 
coast the rainfall Is small and the heat In sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than Irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Klstnaand Cauvery are productive 
of fair cropa even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture Is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 Inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Ptesldency was returned 
at the census of 1981 as 47,103,602. an increase 
of 10.4 per cent, over the figure of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts which 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases In 1081 — Bellary and Agencies were 
marked lllnstrationsr As a natural corollary 
to an Increase In population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent, and Christians 8.8 per cent. The 
actual number in other communities is Inconsi- 
derable. The vast majority of the popnlatlon is 
of the Dra vidian race and the principal Dra vi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent, of the population talk Tamil, 87| 
pel cent. Telugu, 7*9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Eanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government. 

The executive authority of the Province Is 
exercised on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Governor. He is aided by three Advisers, 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The prlndpal occupation of the province If 
agriculture eosAglDg about 68 per cent, of the 
population. Ihe priuetpal food crops are rice, 
oholam, rag! and kambu. The Industrial crops 


are cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
agricultural education Is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational oonslit 
in the running of a ooUege at Oolmhatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers schools numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Tallparamba was dosed with 
effect from Ist April 1932. Short practical 
courses In farm management and allied subjects 
have been Instituted at the Agricultural Ckiuege. 
While paddy which Is the staple food of the 
population, occupies the largest cultivable area, 
cotton and sugarcane are by no means 
inconsiderable crops of the province and are 
receiving close attention at the hands of the 
local agricultural authorities. The area under 
cotton irrigated and uuirrigated was 1,928,714 
acres in 1 938-39 and, as in the case of paddy, 
efforts are being made to produce better 
strains of cotton suited to different localities 
by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase in the 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have bera systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities In the Presideney 
is the large Industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of **The United Planters' Association of Sooth 
India,'* on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Rs. 82 *68 orotes 
in 1936-37 and Rs. 88.49 crores In 1937-88, 
decreased to Rs. 79.04 crores In 1988-39. 
As In other provinces, the forest resources are 
exploited by Government. There are close 
upon 18,495 square miles of reserved forests. 

Fifty-six spinning and weaving mills were 
at work on Slat March 1940, and they employed 
68,100 operatives. The number of jute miih at 
work was four. At the close of the year 1986 
the number of the other factories In the Presi- 
dency was 1.762. These consisted of oil mills, 
rope works, tie works, etc. Tanning la one of 
the principal Indnstrles of the Presidency and 
there is considerable export trade In skins and. 
hides. The manufacturing activities which are 
under the direction of the Department of Indus- 
tries are mainly confined to the production of 
soap and shark liver oil. There are a number of 
indigenous match factories run on cottage lines. 
It is slowly becoming recognised that the 
Madras Presidency Is one of the most suitable 
parte of India for sugarcane cultivation 
and that the several deep-rooted vaiietiei 
of cane which have been evolved at Oohn- 
batore and require very little water are 
espeelally suited for the conditions which obtabi 
in several areas of the Presidency where they 
grow better than In the north. The depart- 
mente of Industries and AgrieultUTe Mft 
the development of the augar Industry by 
demonstration of the methods of mennfaclttre 
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of white iugar by oentrifugale by getting trained 
sugar technolo^ts, by the award of scholar- 
smpi and by inyestigatlng schemes for starting 
sugar factories. 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record In the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress. 
There were at the end of the oflBlcial year 1040 
about 42,300 public institutions, ran^ng from 
village primary schools to arts and professional 
colleges, their total strength being about 
3,306,700. Special efforts are being made to 
provide education for boys belonging to the 
communities eligible for help by the Labour 
Dept. The total expenditure of the province 
on Education is in the neighbourhood of lls. 693 
lakhs. The principal educational institutions 
in the province are the Madras, Andlira and 
Annamalai Universities, the Presidency College, 
the Christian C'ollege, the Loyola College, the 
Pachaiyappa’s College, the Law College, and the 
Queen Mary’s College for Women. Madras ; the 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichlnopoly ; the American 
College, Madura ; the Government College, 
Kuinbakonam ; the Ceded Districts College, 
Anantapur ; the Government College, Eajah- 
mundry ; the Agricultural College, Coimba- 
tore ; the Veterinary College, Madras ; the 
Madras Medical College ; the Stanley Medical 
College, Rayapuram, (Madras); the Andhra 
Medical College, Vizagapatam; the Engineering 
College at Madras (Gulndy); the Teachers* 
College, Saidapet and the Government Training 
College, Kajahmundry. 

Local Administration. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts : — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1019, was 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
in 1936 and the main changes effected by the 
Amending Act which was brought into force 
on 2l8t April 1986, were as follows 

(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions into forty territorial ones ; 

(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor ; 

(8) the provision for aldermen ; 

(4) the increase in the maximum strength of 
the council from 60 to 68 members consisting 
of 60 elected councillors, five aldermen elected 
by the council and not more than three special 
councillors appointed by Government for special 
subjects; 

(6) the reservation of three special seats for 
the members of the Scheduled Casts and two 
for Labour ; 

(6) the widening of the franchise ; 

(7) the abolition of the system of representa- 
tion of minority communities by nomination ; 

(8) the provision for better control over cheri 
and hutting grounds ; 

( 9 ) the provision for the levy of a tax on 
advertiseBaentB : 

f 10) the fixing of the minimum and maximum 
rates of levy of the property tax at 16i and 20 
w^pectlvejy of the annual value of 
buildings and lands, and 

(11) the constitution of a new Taxation 
AppMu ^nding Committee with a Chairman 
appointed bv Government. 
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Of the two seats reserved for labour, one is 
to be elected by a non-union labour electorate 
and the other by union labour electorate. 

By an Act of 1039 simultaneous terminal 
elections to all the party divisions in the city 
was introduced. 

The Madras District Munidpalitles Act, 1920 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1980 ; and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1030. 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1080, provide, inter 
afia, for tlie abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the Inclusion of village 
panchayats within the soope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of olllce of the President of a district 
board or Chairman of a Mun!<;lpal Council 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
against him by a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments. 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the 1st April 1084. 

In the interests of administration, commis- 
sioners have been appointed to all the Munici- 
palities in the presidency and these have 
replaced non-offleial chairmen as executive 
authorities. 

Under an Amending Act of 1684, the taluk 
boards were abolished with effect from Ist April 
1934. This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed. Their functions 
have been entrusted to district boards ; with a 
view to avoid extreme centralisation of admi- 
nistration of district boards, it was decided to 
bifurcate them. Up to the end of 1936, the 
number of district boards bifurcated was four. 
Eight district boards were bifuroated in 
1986. 

But, it was actually found later on that many 
of the bifurcated district boards were financially 
unstable so much so that the Government had 
to have recourse to a reversal of the policy 
of bifurcation and to amalgamate all of the 
bifurcated district boards. 

By an Act of 1936, the local boards In the 
presidency have been divided into three groups 
for the purpose of elections, so that elections 
will be held to a third of the local boards every 
year. The object of this legislation was 
i administrative convenience. 

By an Act of 1 986 ordinary courts of law have 
been debarred from issuing Iniunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are being or about to be 
taken for the conduct of elections to local bodies 
and preparation of electoral rolls in connection 
therewith. 

By an Act of 1988 the franchise of the 
territorial constituencies of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Assembly were assimilated to that of the 
local bodies in the Province of Madras, inclusive 
of the Corporation of Madras with a view to 
widen the franchise of local bodies and to effect 
economy in the cost of preparation of the 
electoral rolls of local bodies. 
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By an Act of 1980 Chairman or VicC'Chairman 
of Municipal Council and Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of local board who have been 
removed have been made Ineligible for election 
to either of the said offices for a period of six 
months from the date of removal or until the 
date on which notice of the next ordinary elec- 
tions is published. 

By an Act of 1040 persons who are In arrears 
of any kind due to any local body inclusive of 
the corps of Madras are disqualified from stand- 
ing for election or holding office as a member 
thereof. 

During this year, the assistant engineers of the 
District Boards were constituted into a Local 
Fund Service for the Province known as the 
Madras Local Fund Assistant Engineers Service. 
This was an important step in improving the 
status and conditions of one of the main services 
of local board employees. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1925t the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Beservolr Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 41 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fiuctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres: the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 801.000 acres, wliich will, it is 
estimated, add 160.000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme which 
was completed in 1034 provides for a 
large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 08.500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of fioods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1024 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
was about £5( millions. The Project was how- 
ever completed with a saving of nearly million. 
Another important project is the Periyar project. 
Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, the river 
flows into the Arabian Sea through Travancore 
State territory. After prolonged negotiations, 
the Travancore Durbar consented to the water 
being caught and stored in the Travancore 
hills for being diverted towards the East. 
Some three thousand feet above sea-level 
a concrete and masonry dam has been 
eonstrueted and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Yaigal. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 1 5,600 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way weU over 100.000 acres of land. The 
Irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 148.000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, the effective capacity of the 
lake was increased in 1038 by lowering the 
water-shed cutting. The area under Govern- 
ment irrigation works in the Madras Presidency 
during 1088-30 was about 7*8 million acres. 
Of this over 8 million acres are served by petty 
Irrigation works ntimberlng about 84,000. 


Co-operation. 

The improvement in the economic condition 
of the people, reflected in the record of the 
progress of the co-operative movement during 
1937-38 and 1938-39, was maintained diuring 
1939-40. The loan transactions of agricultural 
societies amounted during the year 1939-40 
to Its. 302*61 lakhs as against Rs. 807 -79 lakhs 
in 1938-39. There was a reduction in the per- 
iceutage of overdues in all societies under all 
heads except under current interest in non- 
agricultural societies. Ttie policy of rectifi- 
cation and consolidation of existing societies 
was continued. 932 new societies were registered 
during tlie year as against 828 in the })revious 
year, a good number being non-credit societies. 
The registration of 211 societies was cancelled 
as compared witli 207 in 1938-39. During the 
year the rectification scheme was pursued by 
all Central Banks ajid some of the banks under- 
took a re-examination of tlie loans in societies 
with a view to collecting fresh data. Additional 
securities were ot>taiued or the amount was 
collected to the extent of B,s. 4-68 lakhs In 
respect of loans standing on inadequate security. 
The adequacy of the security for loans aggre- 
gating Its. 192-76 laklis given by 6,871 societies 
iiag been examined. Tl>e strong reserves built 
up by Central Banks will enable them without 
detriment to their flnantdal stability, to write 
off ultimately some bad and recoverable debts 
which have been brought to notice. The 
Madras (Jo-operative Central Land Mortgage 
Bank has been building up a sound and steady 
business and is an acknowledged model for the 
rest of India. On account of the ohanges in the 
money market created by the war, tlie Bank 
raised the rate of interest on the debentures 
from 3 to 3i per cent. Consequent on thii 
increase, the lending rate to Primary Land 
Mortgage banks was raised to 6 per cent, and 
that to tlie ultimate borrower to 6 per cent. 
The total amount of debentures issued during 
the year amounted to Rs, 39,86.800 as against 
Rs. 39,67,200 in the previous year. Primary 
l^and Mortgage banks which numbered 119, 
advanced loans to the extent of Rs. 42,57 lakhs 
as .*1 gainst Rs. 61-44 laklis in the previous 
year. Land Mortgage banks have upto June 80, 
1940, contributed a sum of Rs. 279-84 laklis 
towards the redemption of agriculturists' debts. 
There were 149 loan and sale societies and these 
advanced loans to the extent of Rs. 107*30 lakhs 
as against Rs. 95-86 lakhs in the previous year. 
Tl»e Provincial Marketing Society and tlie 
Provincial Hand-loom Weavers' Society oonti- 
nued to make steady progress during tiie year. 

Electric Schemes. 

The Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme, which 
was the first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
by the Madras Government commenced opera- 
tion from April, 1933. It consists in utiusing 
a fall of over 3,000 feet in the Pykara river as 
it descends the Niigiris Plateau for the genera- 
tion of electri(*al energy and its transmission 
for supply to the neigh liouring districts, viz,, 
the Niigiris and (Joimbatore and i^rts of Madura, 
Malabar, Salem, Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 
The Glen Morgan Scheme, which was started 
in 1928 with the object of supplying power 
to the main construction works of the lykara 
project , has been n^erged with it. In its present 
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completed form the project consists of the 
main power-house at Singara witli an installed 
plant capacity of 48,400 K. V. A. and the 
transformer cation, principal sub-stations at 
Coimbatore, Tiruppur, Udamalpet, Scmbatti 
and Madura and minor ones at Ootacamund, 
Coonoor, Palghat, Pollachi and lyerimdi. The 
booked cost up to March 31, 1940 is 

Es. 2,87,75,626. The total number of units 
generated during tlie year ending March, 1940, 
was over 114 millions and the revenue realised 
was about 38 lakhs or roughly an increase of 
25 per cent, over that of the preceding year. 
A scheme to develop power from the head of 
water made available by the Mettur Dam was 
sanctioned in 1935 at an estimated cost of 
Us. 1,82,00,000. The project commenced 
regular operation In November, 1937. The 
TrIchinopoly-NegApatam extensions, which were 
first treated as part of tlie Pykara system, were 
transferred to the Mettur Power System. The 
system covers the districte of Salem, Trlchino- 
poly, Tanjore, N. Arcot, 8. Arcot, Chittoor and 
(’hlnglepet. During 1939-40, 46-49 million 
units were generated and a revenue of about 
hs. 13 lakhs was realised. To serve the needs 
of the TinieveUy, Kamuad and Madura Districts 
the Government sanctioned in March 1938 
the Papanesam Hydro-Thermal Electric Scheme 
at an ultimate cost of Rs. 258 lakhs. Construc- 
tion of this Scheme is in progress. Thermal 
power stations have also been established at 
Vizagapatam and Beswada to serve the northern 
districts of the Province. The Gocanada 




Thermal Scheme which was sanctioned in March, 
1938, was completed and put in service in 
January, 1940. 

i Law and Order. 

; The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
I Judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne judges. The existing order pro- 
vides for a maximum of 16 puisne Judges. For 
the administration of criminal Justice there are 
29 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (including 
3 for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil Justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 83 Subordinate 
Judges and 139 Dlstiict Munslffs. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of two Judges and a Small Cause 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 96 
persons. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the Railway Police and the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district. 
The sanctioned strength of the Permammt 
Police Force is 27.790 Including the Malabar 
Special Police. 
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MADBAS BUDGET. 


HIADB or AOOOUHM. 


Budget 

BstlmateB. 

1941-42. 


Bbtinub. 


Be. 


IV. — Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 
Tax 

VII. — ^Land Eevenue , . 

Vin. — ^Provlnolal Excise 

IX. — Stamps 

X, — Forest 


63,75,000 

6,13,50,000 

8,45,48,700 

1.82,88,600 

41,90,800 


HIADB or AOOOUHTl. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1941-42. 

Demands on tub Rbvbnub. 

Re. 

7. — Land Revenue 

21,87,000 

8. — Provincial Excise 

28.69,200 

9. — Stamps 

6,09,200 

10.— Forest 

37,18,900 

11.— Registration 

29,28,900 

12. — Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Acts. 

71,61,300 


XI. — Eegistration . . 

Xn. — Beceipts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

Xin.>-Other Taxes and Duties. 

Total . . 


rrifatsoB, Nai^atioB, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works. 


87,01,900 

79,09,100 

1,18,98,000 

13,83,00,000 


18. — Other Taxes and Dutied 14,30,100 


Total .. 2,07,94,600 


Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, EmbankmMit and 
Drainage Works. 


17. — Irrigation — Interest on 
works for which 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 


88,20,000 


XVII. — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital 
Accounts are kept — 
Gross Beceipts 


1,48,75,800 


Deduct — Working 
Expenses 

Net Receipts 


—36,80,600 

1,11,96,200 


XVIII. — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works lor 
which no Capital 
Accounts are kept . . 


83,44,400 


Total 


1,96,39,600 


Debt Services. 


XX. — Interest 

Total 


24,38,800 

24,83,300 


Civil Administration. 


18. — ^Irrigation — 0 t h e r 
Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues. 


37,20,000 


19. — Construction of Irriga- 
tion, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works . . 44,000 


Total .. 1,26,90,000 


Debt Services. 


22. — Interest on Debt and 
other Obllgattons . . 


—60,87,400 


28. — Appropriation for Re- 
duction or Avoid- 
ance of Debt 

Total . . 


24 , 09,809 

—26,78,100 


Civil Administratien, 


XXI. — Administration of 

Justice 

XXII. — Jails and Convict 

, Settlranents .. 

XXIII.— PoUce 

XXIV.— Ports and Pilotage . . 
XXVI.— Education 
XXVIX.— Medical . 


17,76,100 

6,31,200 

6,79,400 

8,48,000 

10,6 4,700 


26. — General Administration. 

27. — ^Administration o f 

Justice 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments 

29. — Police 

86. — Scientific Departments . 

87. — Education 

88. — Medical 

89. — Public Health . . 

40.— Agriculture . . 


2.78.81.200 
90,87,800 

28,80,600 

1.70.72.100 
90,600 

2 . 86 . 02.200 

1.04.80.100 
26,19,100 
22,46,200 
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Budget 


Budget 

HEADS OF A000VKT8. 

Estimates, 

Heads of Aoooukts. 

Estimates, 


1041-42. 


1941-42. 

Eevrnue— ca«<£?. 

Rs. 

DEMAND OF THE REVENUE— 

Rl. 

Civil Adminittmtioii — conid. 


Civil Administration — eofUd. 


XXVIII.— Public Health .. 

2,76,700 

41, — Veterinary 

42. — Co-operation . . 

12,24,600 

15.21,000 

XXIX. — Agriculture 

3,29,100 

43. — Industries 

28,25,200 


44. — Aviation 

23,000 

XXX. — ^Veterinary 

1,07.300 

47. — Miscellaneous Depart- 


4,12,100 

ments 

23,76.300 

XXXI. — Co-operation . . 

Total . . 

10,88,88,800 



XXXII.— Industries 

20,10,900 



XXXVI. — ^Miscellaneous Depart- 


Civil Works and Miscellaneous 


ments 

8,80,400 

Public Improvements. 


Total . . 

90,03,900 

60.— Civil Works . . 

1,59,44,900 

Civil Works and MUcollancout 
Public Improvamentg. 


Total . . 

1,59,44,000 


Electricity Schemes. 



XXXIX.— Civil Works . . 

40,69,400 


62. — Interest on Capita) 




Total . . 

40,59,400 

Outlay on Electricity 

29,65,400 



r)2A. — Other Revenue Expen 

Electricity Sebemet. 


diture connected wltli 
Electricity Schemes . . 

18,800 

XU.— Keceipts from Electri- 


63. — ('apital Outlay on Klee- 

city Schemes— 

Gross Receipts 

(50,22,800 

t,ri<it.y Hcljemes met 
out of Keveume 

45,00,000 

Total . . 

74,74,200 

Deduct — Working Ex- 

—24,74,300 

penses 

Miscelleneous. 






Total— I. (Net Receipts) . . 

I4,I8,.’>00 






54, — Famine 

l.OO.OtK) 

Mitcellaneout. 


55. — Superannuation Allow- 



ances and Pensions . . 

1,11,96,600 

XLIV.— Receipts in aid of 


.^fiA.- (!ommufat.ion of Pon- 

Superannuation 

2,32,700 

kIoiis iliianred from 
(Milluary Itevenuc.K .. 

1 ,25,000 

XLV.— Stationery and Printing. 

3,82,900 

56.— Stationery and Print- 


ing 

22,75,400 

XLVI.— Miscellaneous 

31,0l,r»00 

57. — Mlscellaneoos . . 

6,50,300 

Total . . 

37,17,100 

Total . . 

1,42,47,300 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
\diustinents between Central and 
Provincial Governments. 


Extraordinary Items. 

63. — Extraordinary Charges. 


L— Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and 

26,000 

64 A. — I'rarisfer to Revenue 
JteHerve Fund 

36.(K),000 

I’rovinciai (loveminents . . 

Total . . 

36,00,000 

Total .. 



25,000 

Total — Expenditure on Revenue 



Total— Revenue .. 



18,2U6JOO 

Account 

18,08,61,700 

EncM of Expenditure over 


Excese of Revenue over 


Revenue or Deficit 

.... 

Expenditure or Snrplue . . 

12,75,000 

Grand Total . . 

18,21,36J<I0 

Grand Total 

18,21,38,700 
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HBADS of A000UNT8. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

Heads of Aooodmts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 


1941-42. 


1941-42. 

llEOETI'TS. 

Rs. 

Disbuksements. 

Rs. 

Excess of Kevenue over Expendi- 
ture 


Excess of Expenditure over Revenue. 

— 

Capital Accounts outside the 









Revenue Account — 


N. Public Debt Incurred— 


68. Construction of Irrigation, 




Navigation, Embankment 


I. — Permanent Debt 


and Drainage Works 

1,48,600 

II. — Floating Debt — 


72. Capital Outlay on Industrial 
Development 

90,200 


81. Capital Account of Civil 


Treasury Bills . . 

4,50,00,000 

works outside the Reve- 
nue Account 

15,80,900 

Other Floating Loans. . 

4, 00, (K), 000 

81 A. Ca])ital Outlay on Electricity 


Schemes 

36,36,500 

III. — Loans from the Central 


83. Payments of Commuted 

Government 

.... 

^^alne of Pensions 

t 100 

Total . . 

8,50,00,000 

Total .. 

54,56, 3(K) 

N. Public Debt Discharged — 









I. — Permanent Debt 

8,04, 3fX> 

Oi Unfunded Debt^ 


II. — ^Floating Debt — 


State Provident Funds. 

73,fl5,0fKJ 

Treasury Bills 

4, 50, (H), 000 


Other Floating Loans 

4,00,00,000 



III. — Loans f5rom the Central 


Total . . 

7a,«5,0(M) 

Government 

6,41,000 

P. Deposits and Advances — 


Total . . 

8,64,45,300 





0. Unfunded Debt — 


I. — Deposits Bearing Inter- 
est — 


State Provident Funds 

61,70,000 

Deposits of deprecia- 
tion reserve of Gov- 


Total . . 

61,70,000 




ernment Commercial 
concerns 

20,800 

P. Deposits and Advances— 


II. — Deposits not bearing 


I. — Dgposits Bearing Interest — 
D^sits of Depreciation 
Reserve of Government 


Interest — 



Appropriation for He- 


Commercial Concerns . . 

6,600 

duction or Avoidance 
of Debt 

24,09,300 

IT. — Deposits not bearing 

% 

Famine Belief Fund . . 

2,30,000 

Interest — 

Appropriation for Reduction 


General Poiice Fund .. 


or Avoidance of Debt 


Fund for the Develop- 
ment of Bural Water- 
supply 

100 

(Sinking Funds) . . 
Famine Relief Fund 

General Police Fund 

8.02,300 

5,00,000 

Fund for the Development 


Revenue Reserve Fund. 

36,00,000 

of Rural Water-supply . . 

6,50,000 

Drareciation Reserve 

Revenue Reserve Fund 

Fund — Electricity 
Special Reserve Fund- 

8,63,100 

Drareciatlon Reserve Fund— 
^ectricity 

8,58,600 

Electricity . . 

8,45,300 


Carried over . . 

74,68,600 

Carried over . . 

28,17,500 


t Kepreseuts token grant. 
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Budget 


Budget 

HBADB 01 AOOOtTWTS. 

Estimates, 

Hbadb of AOOOUNTB. 

Estimates, 


1941-412. 


1941-42. 


11s. 


Rs. 

Brought forward . . 

74,68,600 

Brought forward . . 

28,17,500 

BscviPTS~~confd. 


Disbursements— confd. 


P. Deposits and Advances — etndd. 


P. Deposits and Advances — contd. 


11. — Deposits not bearing 


11. — DeposItK not bearing 


Interest — contd. 


InttTeHt — ronUl. 


Depreciation Reserve 


Special Reserve Fund— 


Fund— Qovemm e n t 
Presses 

1,37,000 

Electricity 

3,30,800 


Depreciation Reserve Fund — 


Deposits of Local Funds 


Government Presses 

50,000 

— District Funds . . 

6,62,10,000 

Deposits of Local Funds— 


Municipal and Other 


District Funds 

5,63,10,000 

Funds 

Departmental and Judl- 

2,68,81,000 

Municipal and Other Funds. . 

2,75,66,000 

cial Deposits — Civil 


Departmental and Judicial 


Deposits 

4,31,41,000 

Deposits — 


Other Accounts— 


Civil Deposits 

4,41,30,000 

Subventions from 


Other Accounts — 


Central Road Fund . . 

30,19,400 

Subventions from Central 


Deposit Account 0 f 


Road Fund 

30,19,400 

grants for Economic 
Development and Im* 


Deposit Account of grants 
for Economic Develop- 


provement of Rural 



Areas 

4,64,700 

ment and Improvement 
of Rural Areas . . 

5,77,600 

Deposit Account of the 



grant made by the 
Indian Central Cotton 


Deposit Account of the 
grant made by the 
Indian Central Cotton 


Committee . . 

13,900 



Committee 

13,900 

Deposit Account of the 



grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricul- 


Deposit Account of the 
grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 


tural Research 

1,08,000 



Research 

1,00,400 

Deposit Account of con- 



tributions for Cattle 


i Deposit Account of con- 


Improvements 

.... 

tributions for Cattle 
Improvements . . 

600 

Deposit Account of 




grants from the Central 
Government for the 

! 

Deposit Account of grants 
from the Central Govern- 


Development of Seri- 
cultural Industry 

Deposit Account of 
^nts from the Central 
Government for the 

34,400 

ment for the Development 
of Sericultural Industry. 

D^oslt Account of grants 
from the Central Govern- 

35,300 

68,800 

ment for the Develop- 
ment of Handloom 
Industry 

Deposit Account of grants 
from the Sugar Excise 
Fund 

06,100 

Development 0 f 

Handloom Industry. 

Deposit Account of 

grants from the Sugar 
Excise Fund 

25,400 

30,200 

Carried over . . 

13,76.72,200 

Carried over 

18,60,86,700 
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HSADS OF Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1941-42. 

Hbad of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1941-42. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Brought forward .. 

1 3,75,72,200 

Brought forward . . 

13,50,86,700 

Ekobipts— conW. 


Disbursements— con/d. 


r. Deposits and Advances — contd. 


P. Deposits and Advances — conid. 


III. — Advances not bearing 




Interest — 


III.— Advances not bearing 


Advances Repayable . . 

3 i, 50, 400 

Interest — 


Permanent Advances . . 

10,000 

Advances Repayable 

34,48,800 

Accounts with the 


Permanent Advances 

10,000 

Government of 


Accounts with the Govern- 


Burma 


ment of Burma 


Accounts with the 


Accounts with the Reserve 


Reserve Bank 

30,000 

Bank 

35,000 

IV. — Suspense — 


IV. — Suspense — 


Cash Balance Invest- 


Cash Balance luvcstmcnt 


ment Account 

4,00,00,000 

Account 

3,55,00,000 

Other Suspense Ac- 


Other Suspense Accounts . . 

12,04,000 

counts 

12,04,000 

Cheques and Bills 

3,09,00,000 

Cheques and Bills 

3,00,(K>,000 

Departmental and Similar 


Departmental and Slml- 


Accounts 

80,000 

lar Accounts. . 

70,000 





V. — Miscellaneous — 


V. — Miscellaneous — 


Misccllafieous— G o v e r n- 


Miscellaneous — G overn- 


ment Account . . 

16,12,700 

ment Account 

8,04.300 





Total . . 

1 20,77,77,200 

Total . . 

i 21,40,40,900 





R. Loans and Advances by the 


R, Loans and Advances by the 


Provincial Government — 


Provincial Government — 


Loans to Municipalities, Port 


Loans to Municipalities, 


Funds, Cultivators, eto. . . 

1,00,97,300 

Port Funds, Cultiva- 


Loans to Government 


tors, etc 

01,04,000 

Servants 

47,000 

Loans to Government 




Servants 

36,000 





Total . . 

1,01,44,300 

Total . . 

02,00,900 



6, Remittances— 


S. Remittances — 


Casli Remittances 

25,32,70,000 

Cash Remittances . . 

25,32,70,000 

Remittances by Bills . . 


Remittances by Bills 


Adjusting Account 


Adjusting Account between 


l)etween Central and 


Central and Provincial 


l»rovincial Govern- 


Governments 

—5,000 

ments 

—10,000 

Inter-Provincial Suspense 


Inter-l*rovincial Sus- 


Account 

.... 

pense Account 


Reserve Bank of India 


Reserve Bank of Indh 


Remittances 

• • • • 

Remittances 




Total . . 

. 25,32,60,000 

Total . . 

25,32,65,000 

Total — Receipts 

57,01,41,800 

Total — Disbursomonts . • 

56,92^400 

V. — Opening Cash Balance 

58,42,661 

V. — Closing Cash Balance 

6746461 

Grand Total • • 

57,59,84,461 

Grand Total 

5749.84461 
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Admlniftratlon. 


Governor, 

His Excellency the Hon’blc Sir Arthur Hope, 
a.c.i.B., M.C. 

Secretarial Staff. 

Private Secretary, W. T. Bryant, I.O.8. 

Personal Staff. 

Military Secretary, Brigadier G. B. Howell, 

AideS'ds-Camp, F. D. Patterson- Morgan, J.P. ; 
Capt. F. W. Brett; Lt. B. 11. Boyle, 
Earl, of Shannon. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Bisaldar BiJay Singh. 
Commandant. H. E. the Governor’s Body Guard. 
Major A. G. N. Curtis. 

Council of Adi'isers. 

Sir George Boag, K.C.I.K., r.s.r., i.c.s. ; H. M. 
Hoo<l, C.8.I., 1.0.8. ; T. G. Rutherford, 

O.S.I., c.i.iR., i.r.s. ; T. Austin, c.i.E., i.c.s. 

Sborbtaribs to QOVERNMBNT. 

Chief Secretary, S, V. Raniamusthy, i.o.s. 
Secretary, Finance Department, W. Scott-Brown, 
O.I.E., I.G.8. 

Secretary, Local Administration Department, 

A. F. W. Dixon, l.c.H. 

Secretary, Dome Department, A. B. MacEwen, 
C.I.E., M.O., I.C.8. 

Secretary. Public Works Department, 1) 
1). Warren, M.O., i.o.s. 

Secretary, Development Department, Bao 
Bahadur C. P. Karunakara Mcnon. 

Secretary, lievenue Department, F. B. Brislee, 

1.0. s. 

Secretary, Education and Public Deatth Depart- 
ment, E. C. Wood, I.o.s. 

Secretary, Legal Department and Bemembrancer 
of Legal Affairs, Bao Sahib P. Appu Nalr. 
MI80ELLABE0US APPOINTMENTS. 

Public Service Commission, Sir .John Hall, O.8.I., 
O.I.E., O.B.B., Chairman] M. Rutlmaswamy, 
O.I.E., and Diwan Bahadur T. Ananta AehaV- 
ya, Members', Rao Bahadur P. K. Gnana- 
siindara Mudaliyar, Secretnrj/. 

Members of the Board of Revenues, F. W. 
Stewart, o.i.e., m.o., i.o.s. ; G. W. Priestley, 

1.0. 8. ; E. M. Gawne, i.o.s. ; .T. B. Brown, 
C.I.B., I.o.s. 

Director of PuUie Instruction, B. M. Statham, 
O.I.E. 

Inupector-General of Poliee, A. J. Hoppell, o.b.b. 
Surgeon-General, Col. H. Stott, O.I.E., o.ij.b., 
V H S IMS 

Director' of Public Health, Lient.-Col. 0. M. 

Ganapathy, m.o., i.m.b. 

Accountant-General, V. Santos. 

Inspeetor^Oenoral bf Prisons, Lient.-Col. 8. 0. 
Contractor, m.b., 

Postmaster-Oensral, G. B. Power, O.I.S. 

Collector of Customs, 0. B. WatldoB, O.i.E. 
Commissioner of Excise, O. W. Priestly, i.o.s. 
Inspector-General M Registration, Diwan Bahadur 

B. y. Sri Hari Bao Hayudu. 

Directors, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
T. BoydB, D.Be. ; A. L. Narayan, M.A., d.bc, 
Supdt., Govt. Central Museum and Associate 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, A. 
Viyappan, m.a., Ph.D. 

Director of Agriculture^ P. H. Bama Beddy. 
Director of Industries and Commerce, L. B. Green. 


Chief Conservator of Forests, W. G. Dysar. 
Director of Veterinary Servicee, T. J. Hurley, 
M.R.O.T.B., D.V.8.M., I.V.8. 

Registrar of Co-operative Sodstiee, S. A. Venkata- 
rainan, i.c.8. 

Commissioner of Labour, V. Bamakrlsbna, i.o.s. 
Director, Cinchona Dept., H. Wheatley. 

Chief Engineer {Buildings dr Roads), E. H. 
Chave, B.sc. 

Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Bao Bahadur L. 
Venkatakrlshna Ayyar. 

Chief Engineer for Eleetrieity, Lt.-Col. M. Q. 

Platts, O.I.E., O.B.E., M.O. 

Part-time Consulting Bswinter to Govt, for 
EleetricitySiT Henrey Howard, o.i.e. 
Presidency Port. Officer, Mark Price. 

Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local 
lioardjt, Rao Bahadur S. G. Grubb. 

Principal, Indian Medical School, Valdyaratna 
O. Srinlvasamurthi, B.A., B.L., m.b.o.m. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


William Gyflord 1684 

Ellhu Yale 1687 

Nathaniel Higglnson 1602 

Thomas Pitt 1608 

Golston Addison 1700 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1700. 

Edmund Montague (Acting) .. .. 1700 

WlUiam Fraser (Acting) 1700 

Edward Harrison 1711 

Joseph Ck>llet 1716 

Francis Hastings ( Acting) .. .. 1720 

Nathaniel Elwick 1721 

James Macrae ,, ,, ,, ,, 1726 

George Morton Plti 1780 

Bichard Benyon 1786 

Nicholas Morse 1714 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer . . 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1760 

George Plgot 1766 

Bobert Palk 1768 

Charles Bourchler 1767 

Joslas DuPre 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1778 

Lord Plgot (Suspended) 1776 

George Stratton 1776 

John Whitehill {Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Bumbord, Bart 1778 

John Whitehill {Acting) 1780 

Charles SmltbpActing) 1780 

Lord Macartney, K.B 1761 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B. 1786 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. .. 1786 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell; k.b. 1786 

John HoUond (Acting) 1769 

Edward J. Hollond (Acting) . . . * 1700 
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Ma)or*Qeneral WUUam Medowi .. .. 1790 

Sir Obarlei Oakel«y Bart. .. .. 1792 

Lord Hobait 1794 

llaior*Geoeral Qeorge Harrli {AdinQ) 1798 

Lord Clive 1790 

Lord WUllam Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 

William Petrie Uding) 1807 

Sir George HUaro Barlow, Bart. K.B. . . 1807 

Lieut.-GeDeral the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 

The Eight Hon. Hugh Billot .. .. 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.O.B. Died 8 July, 1827. 

Stephen Eumbold Lushlngton .. .. 1822 

Henry Sullivan Grceme {Acting) . . 1827 

Lleut.*General Sir Frederick Adam, k.o.b. 1832 
George Edward Russell {Acting ) . . . . 1887 j 

Lord Elphlnstone, O.O.H., p.o 1837 

Lleut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, Kt.; o.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) .. .. 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottingor, Bart., O.O.B. 

Daniel Eliott {Acting) 1854 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k.o.b. . . 1859 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1880 

Sir Henry George Ward, o.r.M.a. . . 1880 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1800. 

William Ambrose Morebead (Acting) .. 1860 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.O.B. •• 1861 


(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1888 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 1868 

Lord Kapler of Merchlstoun, Kt. (a) . . 1888 1 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872). 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.O.8.I., O.i.B. 1872 
(Acting). 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, k.o. 8.1. 1875 

{Acting). ; 

The Duke of Buckingham and i^ndos, 1875 
O.O.8.I., O.I.E. 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, P.C., O.I.E. . 1880 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 


William Hndleston, 0.8.L (Acting) . . 1881 
The Right Hon. M . B. Grant Duff, o.o.s.1., 1881 
O.I.E. 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.O. . . 1886 
Lord (Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstln, O.B.I. (Acting) . . 1890 

Baron Wenlock, o.c.s.i., G.o.t.E., k.o.b... 1801 
Sir Arthur Bllbank Havelock, a.O.M.Q. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthlll, O.O.8.I., o.O.i.E., k.o.b. . . 1900 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904). 

Sir James Thomson, K.o.B.l.( Acting) .. 1904 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.o.8.1. (Acting) . . 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.o.s.1 ., g.c.i,b., 1908 

K.o.ir.a. 

Sir Thomas David Glbson-Carmlchael, 1911 
Bart., Q.O.8.I., G.O.I.E., K.O.M.G. (6). 

I Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 1912 
Sir Murray Hammick, K.O.B.I., o.i.s. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron PentUnd, P.O., G.o.s.i., 1912 
G.O.I.E. 

Baron WilUngdon, g.o.s.i,, G.o.m.g., 1918 
G.O.I.E., G.B.E. (C). 

Sir Alexander Cardew, K.o.8.1. (Acting). . 1919 
Sir Charles Todhunter, K.o.s.i. ( Acting) . . 1 924 
'Lord Qoschen, P.o., g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e., o.b.e. 1924 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor- General, 

1929). 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, K.O.8.X., K.O.I.E. 

(Acting) 1929 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Hon'ble Sir George 1929 

! Frederick Stanley, P.o., g.o.i.e., o.m.G. 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1984). 

Sir Muhammad Usman, K.O.I.E., (Acting) 1984 

Lleut-Col. the Right Hon’ble Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, p.o., G.o. l.E.,o.M.a. 

Lord Ersklne, 0.0.1.E 1984 

Rai Bahadur Sir Eurma Venkata Reddl 

Nayudu, Kt., (Acting) 1986 

Lord Erskine, G.O.I.E 1940 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Hope, O.O.LE., M.O. . . 
(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Bttrick. 

(5) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Earl of Wlllingdon. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker : 

The Hon’ble Sri B. Sambamiirtl. 

Deputy Speaker: 

Srlmathi A. Rukmini Lakshmipathi. 

Elected Members. 

Constituency. Names. 

tfadras City, Muliammadan, Urban . . . . Abdul Hameed Khan. 

Chirakkal, Muhammadan, Rural . . . . Abdur Rahman All Rajah, Arakal Sultan. 

Kurnool, Muhammadan, Rural Vacant. 

Bellary, Muhammadan, Rural Abdul Rawoof, D. 

Madras City North, General, Urban . . . . Adikesavalu Nalcker, P. M. 

Ranipet, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . Adimoolam, Jamedar. 

Tanjore, Muhammadan, Rural Ahmad Thambi Muhammad Mohideen Maracair. 

North Arcot, Muhammadan, Rural . . . . Ahmed Badsha Sahib, M. 

Ellore Town, Women, General, Urban . . . . Ammanna Raja, Srlmathi G. 

Hospet, General, Rural Aiiantachar, B. 

Cuddalore, Women, General, Rural . . Anjalal Ammal, Srlmathi. 

Tiruvannamalai, General, Rural Annamalal Filial, N. 

Madras cum Chlngleput, Indian Christian . . Appadural Filial, Diwan Bahadur A. 

The Nilgiris, General, Rural Art Gowder, H. B. 

Slvaganga, General Rural Arunachalam Ghettiar, Muthu, Kr. Ar. Kr. 

Calicut, Muhammadan, Rural Attakoya Thangal, Khan Bahadur, P. M. 

Palni, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . Balakrlshnan, S. C. 

Ellore, General, Rural Bapineedu, M. 

Chingleput cum South Arcot, Muhammadan, 

Rural Basheer Ahmed Sayeed. 

Tiruvallur, General, Rural Bhaktavatsolam, M. 

Ranipet, General, Rural Bhakthavathsalu Nayudu, B. 

Chingleput, General, Rural Bhashyam Ayyangar, K. 

Palakonda, General, Rural Bhaskara Rao Mahasayu, Sriman Y. V. A. 

Tanjore cum Kumbakonam Towns, General, 

Urban Bhuvarahan, V. 

Anglo-Indian Bower, E. H. M., l.s.o. 

Ongole, General, Rural Buchappa Nayudu, P. 

Calicut, General, Rural Chandoo, Arangil. 

Tenali, General, Rural Chandramouli, K. 

Textile Workers Trade Union (Madras), Labour* Chelvapathl Chetti, G. 

Tiruvallur, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . Chengam Filial, O. 

Villupuram, General, Rural . . . , . . Chidambara Ayyar, S. 

Koilpatti, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) .. Chinnamuthu, P. 

Tinnevelly, General, Rural Chockalingam Filial, T. S. 

Kottayam, General, Rural Damodaram, M. P. 

Anglo-Indian D’Mello, E. M. 

Tlruttani, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . Doralkannu, M. 

Tuticorln, General, Rural .« . . Doraiswaml Nadar, A. R. A. S. 
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Constituency. 


Cuddapah, Muhammadan, Rural 

Bobbin, General, Rural 

Ravali, General, Rural 

Bellary, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . 

Kurumbranad, General, Rural 

European 

Vlzagapatam, General, Rural 

Chicaoole, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . 
Trichinopoly, General, Rural 

European Commerce, The Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras Trades Association 

Mangalore, Muhammadan, Rural 
Northern Circars, Indian Christian 
Coondapoor, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) 

Tinnevelly cum Palamcottah cum Tuticorin 
Towns, Women, Indian Cliristian, Urban . . 

Vizianagrnm, General, Rural 

Eottayarn, Muhammadan, Rural 
Penukonda, General Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . 

Bezwada cum Masulipatam Towns, General 
Urban 

Sattur, General, Rural 

Malappuram, General Rural (Scheduled (’astes). 

Puttur, General, Rural 

Malappuram, General, Rural I 

Madras City, Women, Muhammadan, Urban . . 
Trichinopoly, Muhammadan, Rural 
Mannargudi, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes). 

Cuddapah, General, Rural 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce . . 

Railway Trade Union, Labour 

Pollachi, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) 

Northern Central Landholders 

Melur, General, Rural 

Tindivaiiam, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes). 
The Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association . . 

Srivllliputtur, General, Rural 

Calicut cum Cannanore cum Tellicherry Towns 
Muhammadan, Urban 

Dindigul, General, Rural . . 

Bandar, General, Rural (Scheduled C'astes) . . 

Tellicherry cum Calicut Towns, Women, General 
Urban 

Guntur, Muhammadan, Rural 

Amalapuram, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) 

Sermadevi, General, Rural 

Dindigul, Women, General, Rural 


Names. 


Vacant. 

Giri, V. V. 

Gopala Reddl, B. 

Govinda Doss, D. 

Govindan Nayar, C. K. 

Grant, William. 

Gupta, V. J. 

Guruvulu, Saketi. 

Halasyam Ayyar, N. 

V^acant 

Hussain, H. S. 

Isaac, D. R. 

Ishwara, K. 

Jcbamoncy Masillamoney, Mrs. 

.Togl Nayudu, Allu. 

Kaderkutti, A. K. 

Kadirappa, 1). 

Kaleswara Rao, A. 

Kamaraj Nadar, K. 

Kannan, E. 

Karant, K. R, 

Kamnakara Menon, A. 

Khadija Yakub llassan, Mrs. 

Vacant. 

Kolandavelu Nayanar, K. 

Koti Reddi, K. 

Krishnamachari, T. T. 

Krishnamurti, G. 

Krishnan, S. 

Krishna Rao, G; 

Krishnaswami Bharathi, L. 

Kulasekaran, K. 

Kumararaja M. A. Muthiah Chettiyar of Chet- 
tinad. 

Kumaraswami Raja, P. S. 

Kunhammad Kutty Hajee, P. I. 

Kuppuswami Ayyar, K. 

Kurmayya, V. 

Kuttimalu Amnia, Srimathi A. V. 

Laljan, S. M. 

Lakshmanaswami, P. 

Lakshmi Amuial, Srimathi V. 

Lakshml Ammal, Srimathi K. 
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(Constituency'. 

Names. 

Bcllary, Women, General,* Rural 

Lakshmi Devi, Dr. N. 

Madras Planters 

Langley, W. K. M. 

European Commerce, The Madras Chamber of 
(’ommerce and the Madras Trades Association. 

Lukcr, F. G. 

Chirakkal, General, Rural 

Madhavan, P. 

West Godavari cum Kistna, Muhammadan, 
Rural 

Mahboob All Raig. 

Sattur, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) 

Manickam, R. S. 

Tanjore, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) 

Mariemuthu, M. 

Musirl, General, Rural 

Marimuthu Pillai, S. T. P. 

Ariyalur, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) .. 

Maruthai, R. 

Vizapapatam cum East Godavari, Muhammadan, 
Rural 

Mir Akram Ali. 

Palghat, Muhammadan, Rural . . 

Moideen Kutty, P. K. 

Madura, Muhammadan, Rural 

Muhammad Abdul Kadir Ravuttar, K. S. 

Malappuram, Muhammadan, Rural 

Muhammad Abdur Rahman. 

Ncllore, Muhammadan, Rural 

Muhammad Abclus Salam, Dr. 

Puttur, Muhammadan, Rural 

Mahmud Schamnad, Khan Bahadur. 

Annntapur, Muhammadan, Rural 

Muhammad Rahmatiillah, K. 

Tlrukkoyillur, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes). 

Muniswami Pillai, V. I. 

Cocanada, General, Rural (Scheduled C'astes) . . 

Murti, B. S. 

Ramnad, General, Rural 

Muthuramalinga Tevar, U. 

Omalur, General, Rural 

Nachiyappa Goundar, K. A. 

Tanjore, General, Rural 

Nadlmuthu Pillai, A. PI. N. V. 

Kurnool, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) .. 

Nagappa, S. 

\ Nauiakkal, (general, Rural 

Nagaraja Ayyangar, N. 

; Cuddapah, General, Rural (Scheduled Caste^) . . 

Nagiah, S. 

Gobichettipalayam, General, Rural 

Nanjappa Gounder, K. N. 

1 Sarvasiddhi, General, Rural 

Vacant. 

Vizianagram, General, Rural 

Narasimha Raju, P. L. 

Cliiracole, General, Rural 

Narasimham, C. 

W est Godavari cum Kistna cum (iuntur Factory 
Labour, labour 

Narasimham, V. V. 

hliimavaram. General, Rural 

Narayana Raju, D. 

lifzwada. General, Rural 

Narayana Rao, K. V. 

Dharmapuri, General, Rural 

Natesa Chettiar, M. G. 

Saidapet, General, Rural 

Natesa Mudaliar, P, 

Anuntapur, General, Rural 

Obi Reddi, C. 

Cuiiiibatore, General, Rural 

Pulaniswami Gounder, V. C. 

Pollachi, General, Rural .. 

Palaniswanii Gounder, V. K. 

W est Coast Landholders . . 

Palat, R. M, 

( orjinada, General, Rural 

Pailam Raju, M. 

Tanjore cum Madura cum Ramnad, Indian 
Christian . . 

Vacant. 

( iiittoor, General, Rural 

Parthasaraihi Ayyangar, C. R. 

lV\(‘kward Areas and Tribes 

Pedfla Padahi, P. 

Kt ode, General, Rural 

Periaswaml Gounder, K. S. 

Tiichlnopoly, General, Rural 

Periyaswami Gounder, K. 
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Namakkal, General, Eural (Scheduled Castes) . . 

Salem Town, General, Urban 

Eandukur, General, Bural 

Chidambaram, General, Rural 

Madras City, South Central, General, Urban . . 
Bezwada, General, Rural . . 

Palghat, General, Rural 

University .. 

Chingleput, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes). 
Guntur eum Nellore, Indian Christian 

Tlrumangalam, General, Rural 

Tiruttani, General, Rural 

Madanapalle, General, Rural 

Cheyyar, General, Rural 

Tiruvannamalai, General, Rural (Scheduled 

Castes) 

Mayavaram, General, Rural 

ViravlUi, General, Rural 

Palladam, General, Rural 

Vellore, General, Rural 

Textile Workers, Non-Union, Labour . . 

Guntur, General, Rural 

Ralampet, General, Rural 

Madras City, North Central, General, Urban . . 

Trlchlnopoly cum Srirangam Town, General, 

Urban 

European, Commerce (Madras Chamlw of Com- 
merce and the Madras Trades Association) . . 

TInnevelly, Indian Christian 

Madras City, Women, General, Urban . . 
Chidambaram, GenerjU, Rural (Scheduled Castes) 

Ramnad, Muhammadan, Ihiral 

Periyakulam, General, Rural 

Oocanada Town, General, Urban 
South Arcot cum Trlchlnopoly cum Salem cum 
Coimbatore, Indian Christian . . 

Central Districts, Indian Christian 

Ponnanl, General, Rural 

Madras City Dock and Factory Laliour exclud- 
ing Textile and Railway, Labour, Laljour . . 
Southern Central Landholders 

Koilpatti, General, Rural 

Gudiyattam, General, Rural 

Palghat, Muhammadan, Rural 

Gudur, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . 
Tiruppattur (North Arcot), General, Rural . . 
Salem cum Coimbatore cum The Nllglris, Mu- 
hammadan, Rural 

Tinnevelly, Muhammadan, Rural 

Goondapoor, General, Rural 

Bellary, General, Rural 


Names. 


Periyaswaml, M. P. ‘ 

Perumal Chettiar, V. R. 

Perumalla Nayudu, B. 

Ponnuswaml Pillai, R. 

Prakasam, T. 

Prasad, D. 8. (Sri Raja Vasi Redd! Durga 
Sadasiveswara Prasad Bahadur, Manne Sultan), 
liaghava Menon, R. 

Rajagopalachari, C. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Raja Rao, J. 

Ramachandra Reddiar, A, K. A. 

Ramakrishna Raju, R, B. 

Ramakrishna Reddi, T. N, 

Ramalinga Reddiar, D. 

Vacant. 

Ramanathan, S. 

Rafnaswami, D. V. 

RamaswamI Goimdor, K. S. 

Ramaswami MudaUar, V. M. 

Ramaswami Nayudu, N, G, 

Rami Reddi, A. 

Ranga Reddi, N. 

Ranglah Nayudu, G. 

Ratnavelu Tevar, P. 

Reid, I). M. 

Roche Victoria, J. L. P. 

Rukmlni Lakshmlpathi, Mrs. k,{Deputy Speaker). 
Sahajannnda, Swami A. S. 

Saiyed Ibrahim, D. 

Sakthivadlvelu Gounder, K. 

Samlmmurtl, The Hon. B. {Speaker). 

Samu Pillai, V. J. 

Samuel, Dr. M. J. 

Sankaran Nambudripad, E. M. 

Sarma, P. R. K. 

Saptharlshi Reddiar, E. C. 

Sattanatha Karayalar, L. 

Seshadriaebariyar, B. T. 

Shalk Rowther, S. K. 

Shanmugam, E. 

Shanmuga MudaUar, E. A. 

Sheik Dawood, Ehan Sahib E. A. 

Sheik Mansoor Tharaganar, V. S. T. 

Shetty, A. B. 

Sitarama Reddi, H. 
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Constituency. 


Cuddalore, General, llural 

Madras City, South-Central, General, Urban 

(Scheduled Castes) 

Gobichettlpalalyam, General, Rural 
Conjeeveram, General, Rural 

renukonda, General, Rural 

Vizagapatam cum East Godavari, Dock and 
Factory Labour, Labour , . 

Rajahmundry, General, Rural 

Madura Town, General, Urban 

Tiruchengode, General, Rural 
Ongole, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . 
Coimbatore Town, General, Urban 
Negapatam, General, Rural 

Tlrukkoyilur, General, Rural 

Rajahmundry, General, Rural 

Tekkall, General, Rural 

European 

Malappuram, Muhammadan, Rural 
Tlruppattur (Ramnad), General, Rural . . . . i 

Cliaiidraglrl, General, Rural 

Madras City, South, General, Urban 

West Coast, Indian Christian 

Mannargudl, General, Rural 

Dharapuram, General, Rural 

Ellore, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) 
Kurnool, General, Rural . . 

Nandyal, General, Rural 

Narasapur, General, Rural 

Nurasaraopet, General, Rural 

Ariyalur, General, Rural 

Ilosur, General, Rural , . 

Gudur, General, Rural 

Salem, General, Rural 

Gooty, General, Rural 

Guntur cum Tenall Towns, General, Urban . . 

Kumbakonam, General, Rural 

Palui, General, Rural 

Mangalore, General, Rural 
. Ainalapuram, General, Rural 

'1 indivanam. General, Rural 

N ellore. General, Rural 
i Vizagapatam Town, General, Urban 

: European 

Tinaevelly cum Palamcottah Towns, General, 

Urban 

if Chlttoor, Muhammadan, Rural 

Southern Landholders 

bandar, General, Rural 

Northern Landholders I 

^ Eorihem Landholders II 


Names. 


VacJint. 

Sivaslianmugham Pillai, J. 

Srinivasa Ayyar, D. 

Srinivasa Ayyar, P. S. 

Subba Rao, Kallur. 

Subba Rao, Earuiiakaraiii. 

Subba Rao, Marina. 

Subbaraman, N. M. R. 

Subbarayan, Dr. P. 

Subbiah.P. 

Subbiah Mudaliar, C. P. 

Subbaraya Chettiar, A. M. P. 

Subramanlan, A. 

Swami, K. V. R. 

Vacant. 

Town, H. 8. 

Unnikammoo, Khan Sahib V. K. 

Valliappa Chettiar, V. S. R. M. 

Varadachariar, K. 

Varadacharl, N. 8. 

Varkey, C. J. 

Vedaratnain Pillai, A. 

Venaudaya Oounder, S. V. 

Venkanna, G. 

Venkata Rcddi, Chandra. 

Venkata Reddi, Gopavaram. 

Venkata Reddi, Grandhi. 

Ramakotiswara Rao, K. 

Venkatachalam Pillai, B. 

Venkatachari, P. T. 

Venkatanarayana Reddi, B. 

Venkatappa Chettiar, S. C. 

Venkatappa Nayudu, R. 

Venkatappayya Pantulu, K. 

Venkatarama Ayyar, P. 

Venkataramiah, R. 8. 

Venkatarao Baliga, B. 

Venkata Rao, Kala. 

Venkatasubba Reddiar, R. 

Venkatasubbayya, V. 

Viswanatham, T. 

Walker, G. E. 

Yagneswara Sarnia, K. P. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Zamindar of Challapalli (Zabdatul Aqran Sree 
manthu Rajah Yarlagadda Siva Rama Prasad 
Bahadur Zamindar). 

Zamindar of Chemudu (Vyricherla Narayaua 
Gajapathi Raju Bahadur). 

Zamindar of Mirzapuram (Sri Baja Meka Ven* 
kataramaiah Appa Bao Bahadur). 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCO.. 

FEBSmSNT t 

The Hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao. 


Constituency. 


Madras City . . 

Do. 

Vizagapatam 

Do. 

Do. 

East Godavari 
Do. 

Do. 

West Godavari 
West Godavari Dt. 
Kistna 
Do. 

Guntur 

Nellore 

Ouddapah 

Anantapur .. 

Bellary 

Kurnool 

Ohingleput .. 

Chittoor 

North Arcot. . 

South Arcot.. 

Tanjore 


Do. 

Trlchlnopoly 

Madura 

Ramnad 

Do 

Tinnevelly 

Salem 

Coimbatore eum the Nilgiris 


Deputy Pbesidbkt; 

E. Venkataswami Nayudu. 

I Names. 


K. Venkataswami Nayudu. 

The Hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao. 

N. Venkatachalamaji. 

Vacant. 

P. Vcerabliadraswami. 

Vacant. 

B. Vceraawaml. 

D. Srirainamurti. 

P. Pcddiraju. 

A. Govinda Charyuln. 

B. Narayanaswami Nayudu. 

A. GopalakrlHlmayya. 

V. Venkatapunnayya. 

L. Subbarama Reddi. 

1). Raniastibba Reddi. 

M. Narayana Rao. 

B. Bhccma Rao. 

N. Sankara Reddi. 

(j. N. Mutluiranga Mudaliar. 

Rao Ballad ur M. Ramakrishna Reddi. 

C. Pcrumalswami Reddiyar. 

Omaiidur Raniaswami Reddiar. 

S. A. S. Rm. Ramanatham Chettiyar. 

K. Nutiirajan. 

Rao Bahadur N. R. Samiappa Mudaliyar. 
K. V. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 

T. C. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

M. D. Eumaraswaml Mudaliyar. 

S. E. Satagopa Mudaliyar. 

T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar. 
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Constituency. | Names, 


Ualabar 

Do 

South Kanara 

Madras North 

Madras North Ceiiliul 

^[adras South Central 

Madras South C’eutral Muliainmadaii . . 
Madras South 
Madras West Coast 
Do. 

European . . 

Indian Christian 
Do. 

Do. 


1 

K. Madhava Mcnon. 

&f. Narayann Mcnon. 

D. Manjiiya Hegdo. 

Abdul lluq Sahib Bahadur, Sowdiij 
Muhammad. 

Syed Abdul Wahab Bukhari. 


(Vacant.) 

Jamad Md. Ibraldin Suhib. 
S. K. Ahmed Mccran. 
(Vacant.) 

(Vacant.) 

G. H. Hodgson. 

S. J. Gonsalves. 

Dr. V. K. John. 

(V'acant.) 


Nominated Members* 

The lit. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., O.H. 

Mrs. Mona ITcnsman. 

Rao Bahadur M. Raman. 

Diwan Baliadiir R. Srinivasan. 

(Vacant.) 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomcfl Usman, K.C.i.E. 

Dr, Sir Kurma Venkata Rcddi Nayudu, k.o.t.k., I>. Litt. 
Dr. T. S. S. Ilajan. 

Dr. C. Ilamalinga Rcddi. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It Is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Eange eventui^y closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
neatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 30,856 square miles, a little more 
than half of Bombay, or more than three-flfths 
of the size of England without Wales. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geogr^hical divi- 
sions: the Ols-Indus district of Hazara: the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, 
Eohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the 
rugged mountainous regions on the north and 
west between those districts and the border line 
of Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,618 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the 
political control of H. £. the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severallyknown astheMala- 
kand, Khyber, Eurram, North Waziristan and 
South Waxirlstan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Oommissloners of the six administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and the tribes 
observe the conditions on which allowances 
are paid to many of them. 

The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 827, then the invasions of 
the Salas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Maliomedan invasion. 
Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 1818. < 
The Frontier Territory was annexed by the : 
Brithdi in 1840 and placed under the contrefi 
of the Punjab Government. Frequent warfare 
occurred with the border tribes. The most < 
serious phases of these disturbances were the war 
provoked by the aggression of Af^anistanin 1919 


and the protracted punitive operations against 
the Waziris and Mahsuds in 1910-1920. These 
have resulted in the establishment at Katmak, a 
position dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Hazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communica- 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the Internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The separation of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was aimed at achieving the double 
object of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Ohitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub. 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Pesliawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1982 the Province was constituted a Governor’s 
Province. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer; an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected. The advisability of re-uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
non-officials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. deS. Bray, M.L.A., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Basa'^ 
Ali, 11.0.8., T. Baugacharia, Chandbri Shaba- 
buddln, N. M. Samartb and E. B. Abdur Bahlm 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton, 1.0.8. (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Parker, 1.0.8. (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
develop practically into a oontest betwm 
Mahomedans and Hindns on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religioniBts in the Punjab, demanded the 
reunion of the administered distrlets of the 
Province with the Punjab or» If that were not 
attainable, then the plaoing of the judicial 
administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed therlght of their Piovlnoe 
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to a statof oorraeponding with that enjoyad hy 
ether Piovliices of India and to immediate re- 
torms initiating and providing for progress along 
fhat Une. llie Hindus argued that a separate 
pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
i dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside firitlsh India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for— I 

Betention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India ; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

**If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed seli-deteiminatlon and 
given scope lor that self- development within 
the Indian Empire under the Heforms Scheme 
after which it is now striving, we are assured 
that vlth a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her. * 


The People. 

The total population of the N.W . F. P. (1 931) 
is 4,684,364, made up as follows:— 

Hazara 660,636 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ..1,765,440 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,260,288 

This last figure is estimated. There are 
only 561 *8 females per 1,000 males in the towns 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than In other parts of Northern India 
where It also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
poTOlation has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. Hie evils of nnsklUed mid- 
and early maniage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 
adoMnittered districts, according to the last 
available official lepi^, is 25*6 and the death- 
rate 21*9. 


The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
Ungual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Kajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Begulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and Insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan Law where 
the parties are Mahomedans, and Hindu Law 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
solar as that law has not been altered or 
abolished bv any legislative enactment and Is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Begula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of tlie Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wot seasons, one the S.W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal; the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall falls 
almost entirely. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade route 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the Infiuence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N.- 
W. F. F.i via Nushki with south-east Persia. 
The line oohnects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 348 miles to 
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Duzdap, within the Persian border. Two weekly ] 
trains run each way and the freight cariied large* j 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates from Per- 
sia. and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the < 
Indian side. Though the railway Is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. The Railway line from 
Plr to Lankitohina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course ot time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communl- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Wazlristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poor moans 
of communication, have to some extent been 
deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are s 
hardship to the non-agrlcultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been Important. Land tenures are generally 
the same In the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
76 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communl- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have generally improved, trade has advanced, 
free niodloal relief has been vastly extended, 
police admiuistration has been reformed and the 
desire of people for education has been Judici- 
ously and sympathetically fostered, though in 
this respect there is complaint against the limi- 
tations Imposed by financial embarrassments. 
In the British administered districts the total 
percentage of male scholars to the total male 
population is 6’ 4 and that of female scholars 
to the total female population is 1*52 
for the year 1037-38. 25 per cent, males and 7 
per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The Inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1014, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by H. E. the 
Governor and Agent to the Governor- Gen oral. 
The administration oomprises — 

fl) The Hon’ble the Chief Minister. 

(2) The Hon'ble BQnlster for Finance. 


(8) The Hon’ble Minister for Education. 

(4) The Hon’ble Minister for Industries. 

(Ai the time of compiling these notes no Mini- 
sters are in o^ice since the resignation of the 
Congress Ministry ^ and the Oovemor ie assisted in 
the administration by an Adviser.) 

(5) The Hon'ble the Speaker, Legisla- 

tive Assembly. 

(6) Officers of the Political Department of 

the Government of India. 

(7) Members of the Provincial Executive 

and Judicial Service. 

(8) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 
(0) Superintendents and Assistant ^ Super- 
intendents of Police. 

(10) Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring special 
knowledge — Militia, Engineering, 
Education, Medicine and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserve<i for officers coming 
under the sixth head above are : — 


Admiuistration 


f Chief Secretary,* 
Revenue and Divl. 
Commr. 

4 

Secretary, Development > 
Departments. 

Home Secretary. 

Dy. Commissicners 6 ) 
Political Agents .. 6 [ 12 
Senior Sub- Judge . . 1 ) 
Asst. Commissioners ) 
and Asst. Political h 14 
Agents. j 


Hon'ble the Judi- 
cial Commis- 
sioners’ Court 
& District 
Judges. 


'The Hon’ble Judicial* 
Commissioner. 

T he Ho n’ bio A ddl. Judi- 
cial Commissioner. 

The Hon’ble 2nd Addi- 
tional Judicial Com- ■ 
missioiier (tempy). 

I Three District and 
I Sessions Judges. 

One Additional District 
L and Sessions Judge. J 


7 


The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to three sub- 
collcctorates In charge of tahsildars, who are 
Invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-dlvislons are in charge of Assi^nt 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India Is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit Is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the uni- 
form police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the orulnary staff Includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools. The Provihee forms 
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» single educational circle and only possesseR 
•ne forest division, that of Hazara. The j 
P. W. D. of the Province carries out duties 
Bonneoted with both Irrication and Buildings & 
Eoads. It is organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions) under a Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to H. B. the 
Governor. The administration of the civil 
police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-Ghsneral. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government. The 
revenue administration of all six administer- 
ed districts is controlled by the Revenue and 
Divisional Commissioner. For the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal Justice there 
are three ('Ivil and Sessions districts each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. 

HNANCES. 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Rs. one crore per annum Is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues. 

Budget. 

A small sur{)lug of Jls. 32,000 is anticipated 
in the budget estimates of the Province 
for 1041-42. The total revenue for 1941-42 
is expected to yield Jls. 1,01,25,000 and ex- 
penditure is estimated at Rs. 1,00,03,000. 

The estimates for expenditure include capital 
expenditure totalling Rs. 8,64,000 on atH’iOunt of 
irrigation works (Rs. 44,0(M)) and the Malakand 
Hydro- Jileetrie scheme (Ks- 3,20,000) which is 
being met from revenue. If this is excluded, 
the total revenue surplus would amount to 
Ks. 3,96,000. 

The total provincial balance at the end of 
1041-42 is estimated at Rs. 30,45,000. It is. 
therefore, unlikely that the pro\ince will have 
to borrow money for ways and means purposes 
during the year. 

The Administration. 

The principal ofRcers in the present 
Administration are : — 

U, E. the Governor and Agent to the Governor- 
General. — H. E. Sir George Cunningham, 
K.C.S.I., K.o.i.B., o.B.E. (Assumed charge 
2nd March 1937). 

Srrretarjf to tiorernor- ~C. 13. Duke, i.e.S. 
Aide-de^Camp — Lt, R. V. E. Hodson. 

Adviser to U. E. the (Vo/’crner. --Lt.-Col, W. F. 
Campbell, c.i.K. 

Judieitd Commissioner — Hon’hlo Sir James 
Almond, Bar-at-Ijaw, i.e.s. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner — ^The Hon'ble 
Khan Bahadur Kazl Mir Ahmad Khan, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Second Additional Judicial Commisswner — M. A. 
Soofl, I.e.s. 

Esvenus and Divisional Commissioner — L. W. 
Jardine, c.t.b., i.o.s. 

Chief Secretary — A. D. F, Dundas, 0 . l. E., 

Secretary to Government, Development Depart- 
ments, — Major W, C. Deeper. 


Home Secretary— hlUioT Abdur Rahim Khan. 
Financial Secretary — E. E. C. Price. 
Advocate-General and Secretary to Government, 
Legislative Department-^^, B. Sardar Raja 
Singh, M.A., LL.B. 

Deputy Secretary, l/egislative Department — K. S. 

Sheikh Abdul Husoin, B.A., ll.b. 

Assistant Secretary General to Government — 
K. B. Ibrahim Khalil Khan, B.A., p.o.s. 

Assit. Financial Secretary — M. A. Muzaffar, 
M.A. 

Indian Personal Assistant to H, E. the Governor — 
K. B. Mohammad Zarif Khan. 

Secretary, Public Works Department—G. A. M. 
Brown, o.n.K. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals ami 
Prisons.— Lt.-Col. W. C. Patou. M.O., l.M.s. 

Inspector-General of Police- A. F. Perrott. 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — 0. G. 

Grace, o.b.e., i.p. 

Director ^ Public Instruction — Khan Sahib Shah 
AlamKhan, m.a., ll.b., p.b.s. 

Superintendent, Archcsological Survey, Frontier 
Circle — Dr. Muhd. .Nazira, Ph. i\ (Cantab.) 
District and Sessions Judge. — N. MirSaeod Alain 
Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

Additional District and Sessions Judges, 
Peshavoar, Hazara Kohat — p. R. B. May, 

1.0. 8.; K. Molid. Ibrahim Khan, B.A., LL.B.; 
IJ. B. Mohd. Nasir Khan. 

Dist. <fc Sessions Judge, Derajat — K. 8. 
Mohd, Safdar Khan, b.a,, ll.b. 

Political Agents. 

Major Q. L. Maliam, o.B.B., Dir, Swat and 
Chltral. 

Major R. N. Bacon, o.B.B., Khyber. 

Major E. H. Cobb, o.B.B., North Wazlrlstan. 
Major F. E. Laughton, Kurram. 

Major A. J . Dring, South Waziristan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Major Tshamlar Mirza, o.B.B., Peshawar. 

G. C. S. Curtis, I. O.S., Hazara. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahbub All Khan, 
o.B.B,, Kohat. 

Major V. M. H. Cox, liannu. 

Major K.C. Packman, Dcra Ismail Khan. 
Lt.'Col. E. W. C. Noel, o.i.B., D.B.O., Mardan. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.C.8.I., from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 

The Hon. Lioutonant-Colonel Sir George 
RooS'Keppel, q.o.i.e., k.o.8.i., from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.C.s.i,, 
K.O.I.E., from 10th September 1919 to 7tli 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K.o.v.o., 
0.I.B.,I.0.S., from 8th March 1921 to 
6th July 1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.O.I.B., 0 . 8 . 1 ., I.O.S., from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1980. 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K.o.l.B., 0 . 8 . 1 ., 

1.0. 8., from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1981. 

The Hon’blc Lieut.-Col. R. E. H. Griffith, o.i.B., 
from 10-9-30 to 17-4-32. 

Former Governor, 

H. £. Sir Ralph Griffith, B.O.8.I., o.i.B., from 
IStb April 1982 to Itt Haroh 1987. 
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NOBTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spsakbb : 

The Hon. Malik Khnda Bakhsh Khan, B.A., ll.b. 

DEFtTTT SPBAKSB: 

Kawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan, Bar>at-Law. 

Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Peshawar Cantonment (General Urban) . . 

Bannu Town (General Urban) 

Dera Ismail Khan Town (General Eural) 

Peshawar West (General Eural) 

Peshawar East (General Eural) . . 

Hazara (General Eural) 

Kohat (General Eural) 

Bannu (General Eural) 

Dera Ismail Khan (General Eural) 

Fsshawar City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Peshawar City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

North-West Frontier Province Towns (Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Tanawal (Muhammadan Eural) .. 

Abbottabad West (Muhammadan Eural) 
Abbottabad East (Muhammadan Eural) . . { 
Harlpur Central (Muhammadan Eural) . . 
Harlpur South (Muhammadan Eural) 

Harlpur North (Muhammadan Eural) . . 
Mansfaera North (Muhammadan Eural) .. 

Upper PaUili (Muhammadan Eural) 

Lower Fakhll (Muhammadan Eural) 

Baia Mohmands (Muhammadan Eural) . . 

Khalils (Muhammadan Eural) 

Hashtnagar North (Muhammadan Eural) 
Haahtnagar South (Muhammadan Eural) •• 


Eal Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, B.A. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lai, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

Lala Bhanju Earn. 

Dr. CSiaruchandar Ghosh. 

Lala Jamna Dass. 

Eal Bahadur Lala Ishar Dass Sawhney, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Lala Hukam Chand. 

Lala Tek Chand Dhingra. 

Abdur Eab Khan, Nlshtar, B. A., LL.B. 

M. Fir Bakhsh Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

The Hon’ble Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Lieutenant M. Muhammad Zaman Khan. 

Fir Muhammad Kamran. 

Khan Sahib Eaja Abdur Eahman Khan. 

Sardar Bahadur Khan. 

EaJa Manuchehr Khan. 

Abdur Eashld Khan. 

Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Attai Khan. 

M. Faqlra Khan. 

Qasi AttauUah Khan. 

Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan. 

Khan AbdnlGHiafoor Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

Doctor Khan Sahib. 
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Conatituenoy. 


Name. 


Doaba Daudsai (Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Now^era South (Muhammadan Eural) . . 
Nowahora North (Mnhammadan Eoral) . . 

Baiiai (Muhammadan Eural) 

Kamalzai (Muhammadan EuraU 

Utmannama (Muhammadan Eural) 

Euaaar (Muhammadan Eural) 

Amazal (Muhammadan Eural) 

Hangu (Muhammadan Eural) 

Kohat (Muhammadan Eural) 

Teri South (Mnhammadan Eural) 

Teri North (Muhammadan Eural) 

Bannu East (Muhammadan Eural) 

Bannu West (Muhammadan Eural) 

Lakki East (Muhammadan Eural) 

Lakki West (Muhammadan Eural) 

Tank (Muhammadan Eural) 

Kulaohl (Muhammadan Eural) 

Dera Ismail Ehan South (Muhammadan Eural). 
Dera Ismail Khan North (Muhammadan Eural). 

Southern Districts (Sikh Eural) 

Peshawar (Sikh Eural) 

Hazara Mardan (Sikh Eural) 

Peshawar Landholdws 

North-West Frontier Province Landholders 


Arbab Abdur Eahman Khan. 

Mian Jaffar Shah. 

Ehan Muhammad Samin Jan, B.A., LL.B. 
Khan Zarin Shan. 

Khan Amir Muhammad Khan. 

Ehan Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Khan Kamdar Khan. 

Khan Allahdad Khan. 

Khan Sahib Malik-ur-Eahman Klian, M.A. 

Pir Sayed Jalal Shah. 

Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan. 

Khan NasruUah Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

Ehan Akbar All Khan. 

Khan Faizullah Khan, Ghazni Khel. 

Nawab Muhammad Zaffar Ehan, Waliwal. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Said Khan. 

Khan Sahib Asadullah Khan. 

Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Ehan, Bar-at-Law 
{Deputy Speaker^ 

Khan Abdullah Khan. 

Sardar AJit Singh. 

Sardar Jaggat Singh, Narag. 

Ishar Singh, Bar-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan. 

Sardar Muhammad Aurangzeb Khan, B.A., 
LL.B. 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind, Orissa was constituted a separate 
province on April 1, 1936. If Sind was a separate 
(geographical, ethnobgical and linguistic unit 
inside the administrative boundary of Bombay 
Presidency, the now province of Orissa is the 
result of the amalgamation of various Oriya- 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces, viz., Biliar and Orissa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces. 

The Orlyas are an intensely patriotic people 
who bear great love fortheir culture and language. 
They have always opposed any move to dis- 
member the Oriya-speaking tracts for political 
or administrative considerations. The Orlyas 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
Mahabharata, when there was the ancient 
kingdom of IJtkal embracing a wide territory 
now known as Orissa. Through successive 
con(mcBtB and annexations in known history, 
the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes, until 
at the time of the Moghul conquest the Orissa 
country was broken up, and the people 
gradually lost race consclousneas, although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link. 

Race consciousness was revived with the 
spirit of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafford 
Northoote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. The proposal was turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a series of 
demands. 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the unliication of Oriya 
tracts flrst obtained ollicial recognition in 1903 
when the Government of India accepted the 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
of the Oriya-speaking population under a single 
administration. About the same time, there was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer- 
ence, which Ciirricd on a sustained agitation 
to unily the Oiiyus. 

The first stage ot tuccess was achieved in 1912 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amalgamated with Bihar to 
form wliat came to bo known as the province of 
Bihar and Orissii. Altliough the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before, the advocates of Oriya 
unity continued to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct admini- 
strative unit. The late Mr. Montague and Lord 
Clielmsford saw the justice of tlio Oriyas* claim 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis for the sucoessof 
responsible government. They left it, however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formulate opinions and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Montford constitution 
in 1020. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation, but the 
Madras Council hold an inconclusive debate. 
The Madras Government was against the 
surrender of any of Its territory, while the 
C. P. Govemnieut had an open mind. 


The Government of India then appointed 
what is called the rhlllp-Dufl Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaining 
tlie attitude of Oriya-speaking peopb in the 
north of Madras Presidency on the question of 
their union with Orissa. Messrs. C. L. Philip 
and A. C. Duff reported that there was “ a 
genuine, long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the 
Oriya-speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration". 

The next stage came witli the appointment 
of tlic Simon Commission in 1927. A sub* 
committee of the commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended the creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas* contention that, under the 
autonomous conditions proposed by the Com- 
mission, the Orlyas would be an Ineffective 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the C. P. 

Round Table Conference. 

When the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Round Table Confer- 
ence, the Oriyas’ demand was presented hn a 
crystallised form by the Maharaja (then Baja) 
of Parlakimedi, who asked for a separate 
province for Orissa. " We want a province of 
our own," he said, " on the basis of language 
and race so timt we can be a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to 
realise, an<i be benefltted by, the projected 
reforms and look forward to the day when the 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated States i>ased on common language and 
race." 

The Oriyas’ demand derived adventitious 
sufiport from tlie strength of the Muslim claim 
for the constitution of Sind ns a separate province. 
Those who backed up the case of Sind could not 
oppose Oriyas* claim, which, therefore, came 
to be recognised at the Hound Table Conference. 

In Scptcn»beT 1931, the Government of India 
appointed the O’Donnell Committee to examine 
and report on tito financial and other consequ- 
ences of Betting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard- 
ing the boundaries in the event of Bcparation. 
The Committee recommended the creation of a 
new province Including the Orissa division, Angul, 
the Khariar Zamindari of the Baipur distrltt 
and the greater part of the Ganjam district 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract. According 
to the Committee, the new Orissa province 
was to liave an area of 32,681 square miles and 
a population of about 8,174,000 persons. On 
the question of financial and other consequences 
of separation, the Committee made recommenda- 
tions generaUy on the lines of the Sind Committee. 

In January 1936, an Order-ln-CouncU was 
Issued by His Majesty’s Government constituting 
Orissa as a separate province to be brought 
into line with other provincial units on the 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy on April 
1 , 1987 . 



Orissa, 


Extent of Province. 

The following arc the areas comprised in the 
new province of Orissa : — 

1. That portion of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa which was known as the Orissa 
Division thereof. 

2. Areas transferred from the Presidency 
of Madras : — 

(i) The Ganjain Agency Tracts ; 

(ii) The following areas in tine non-Agency 
portion of the Gan jam district, viz., the taluks 
of Ghumsur, Aska, Surada, Kodala and Chatra' 
pur, so much of the taluks of Ichapur and 
Berhampur as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line ; 

(iti) So much of the Parlakimedi Estate as 
lies to the north and east of the said line ; and 

(it!) The following areas in the Vizagapatam 
district, that is to say, the Jeyporc (Impartible) 
Estate and so much of the Pottangi taluk as is 
not included in that estate. 

3. Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces ; — 

(i) The Kliariar Zamlndari in the Raipur 
district; and 

(ii) The Padanipur Tract in the Bilaspur 
district, that is to say, the detaciicd portion of 
that district consisting of 64 villages of Chandra* 
pur*Padampur estate and also of the following 
7 villages, viz., Kuhakunda, Badlinal, Panch- 
pudgia (Soda), Burhanipura (Malguz.arl), 
Pauchpuragia (Palsada), Jogni and Tlakurpal, 
(Jognl). 

Agriculture. 

Agriculturally and Industrially, Orissa is a 
backward region. It has suifored as the result 
of being tacked to one or other of many provinces 
for administrative purposes. Tills explains why 
there arc no big factories in Orissa, altliough 
there are a large number of indigenous cottage 
industries bespeaking the people's artisanship. 
Among the cottage industries may be mentioned 
liandlooiii industries, brass, bell metal, silver 
ttllgrec, cutlery, wood and paper pulp and horn 
articles. Sugarcane and jute arc two Imporlanl 
commercial crops in Orissa, and areas under both 
these are already increasing. The Ori8.sa 
forests can supply u laige quantity of valuable 
timber and fuel. Fisheries too arc an iin* 
portant industry of Orissa. The two valuable 
sources of supply are the extensive Chilka lake 
and Purl where on an average U,U00 rnaunds of 
cured fish and 50,000 rnaunds of uncuicd fish 
respectively are exported to Calcutta every year. 

The chief mineral resources of Orissa arc iron, 
coal, limestone, manganese and mica. Iron* 
ore is mostly foimd in Mayurblianj, Keonjhar, 
and Boual, all State.s. T'he deposits in this area 
are remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of extremely rich ore they contain. More 
than 60 per cent, of the ore extracted in 
India comes from these areas of Orissa for which 
there is a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works in Jamshedpur and Messrs. Bird 
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it Co. of Calcutta. Orissa cannot boast of sucti 
extensive coal mines as those of Bengal and 
Bihar, but coal has been found in Angula, 
Sambalpiir and in the States of Gangpura, 
TaLcher and Athmallik. Taleher has the largest 
coalfields and they are being progressively 
exploited. The Agricultural and the Industries 
Departments which remained under the ooutrol 
of the Revenue Commissioner till November 
193’6 was taken over by the Director of Develop- 
ment. A Deputy Director of Agriculture was 
appointed lor Orissa. By the amalgamation 
of the ex-Abidras and ex- Central Itovinces 
areas 15 additional factories were added to 
those already in Orissa Division and four fish 
curing yards with their staff were transferred 
from the Madras Presidency. 

Administration. 

Sir John Austin Hubback, K.O.S.l., was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orissa. 

Under paragraph 10 of the Order in Coimcil, 
the Patna High Court is the High Court for the 
Province. To enable the High Court to hear 
on Circuit, cases of the Ex- Madras and ex-Central 
Provinces areas. Clause 35 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Regulation XII of 1036. 
.A new Court of an Agency Sub- Judge at Jeypur, 
a Mnnsif’s Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
al Criminal Courts, consisting of a District 
Alagistrate’s Court and two sub-di visional 
Magistrate’s Courts, were established in 1936. 

The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisionally fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
posts and 4 inferior posts. As It was considered 
undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
a small number the Cadre Is joint with 
Bihar. 

In the elections under the new Reforms the 
Congress secured complete majority of seats 
in the Assembly. 

The first general elections under the consti- 
tution which establlslied Orissa as a separate 
province resulted in a clear majority fur the 
('ongress Party. In a house of 66 the Congress 
counted 86 as its adherents, llio Governor 
thereupon summoned tlie leader of the Congress 
Party to form a Ministry, but the latter, in 
obedience to the directions of tlie party head- 
quarters, declined unless he were given certain 
assurances by the Governor. {See chapter on 
Indian National Congress). After a prolonged 
controversy this point was amicably settled, and 
the Congress Party leader formed a Cabinet. 
Late in 1037, the legislature decided that Cuttack 
should be the capital of the province. 

The working of self-government in the infant 
province was threatened with interruption 
twice lu 1938 — once early in the year and 
later in the summer. Tlie former did not 
relate directly to Orissa, but the latter did. 
In this chapter we are concerned only with the 
latter. Sir John Hubback wished, for reasons of 
health, to go home on leave. In his place the 
Revenue Commissioner, the seniormosi civilian 
in the province, was appointed to act for a 
period of four months. The Premier opposed 
this appointment on the ground that it is bad 
i in principle and derogatory to the prestige 
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of tbe Mtofstry to ask it to work under a Gk)vemor Eeferring to the construction of a Central Jail, 

who till the other day took bis orders from tbe which had been ‘‘under consideration Iw tbe late 
MtnlB^ and will continue to do so on his Ministry throughout their time of office/* and 
reversion to his substantive post. The Orissa was not yet ready, the Governor stated that it 
Premier's complaint was taken up by the was possible to enlarge the llerhampur Jail pre- 
Congress and llr, Gandhi. An all>India crisis mises “ quite sufficiently to accommodate tliose 
was threatraed on this issue, but it was averted who sought accommodation as a protest against 
thronsffi the goodness and self-sacriflce of Sir Britain's resistance to Hitlerism/' Other im- 
John Hubback who postponed his leave. provemonts included those of the Koraput Jail 

Thus assured of a period of peaceful progress, ** 1® I'® be hoped that much of this will be 

the province continued to be administered by covered by the fines realised from those who have 
the &ngres8 Ministry for a number of months voluntarily availed themselves of the accommo- 
till the autumn of 1939 when its fortunes were dation." 

blighted by the political crisis which overtook The budget provided Ks.S.OOO for propaganda 
on the Congress-governed provinces. The Orissa against Hitlerism and Fascism. " Though this 
Ministry resigned along with other Conness may seem to the vast majority of Oriyas, who 
Cabinets and, there bemg no prospect of the thoroughly support the Entire’s war effort, a 
formation of an alternative Government with very small sum," said His Excellency. " Yet I 
any reasonable chance of stability, the Governor, am satisfied that it will, as far as can be seen at 
as in other similar provinces, assumed cha^e of present, give them up-to-date and, what is more 
the entire province under Section 93 of the important, truthful news of the progress towards 
Government of India Act. By a resolution of victory." 

Parliament in April 1040, tols act of emergency iq order to make the Orissa police more mobile, 
vtM Kvmovea. and the period of its operation jt -was decided to spend Es.20,000 on motor 
extended by a year. buses. The Note said : " The war has brought 

Tn the absence of a Ministry the Governor about the need for expanding the police force, 
administered the province with the aid of the cost of which is almost wholly Imrne by the 
Advisers. The Governor's budget for the year Central Government. The value of such a force 
1941-42 showed a surplus of lls.2, 15,000. The was demonstrated last January, when its dcs- 
total revenue was estimated at Kb. 1,92,74,(K)0 patch to the Southern Ganjam Agency within 48 
and expenditure charged to revenue at Ks. hours prevented the Savara-Pano trouble deve- 
1,90,59,000. The revised estimates for 1940-41 loping into something more serious. The force 
placed revenue at lls.2,01 ,66,000, lls. 6,45,000, cost about K,8.73,000. This is cheap insurance 
more tlian anticipated and expenditure debitable against widespread trouble, causing great de- 
to revenue at lls. 1,09,52,000, against lls. struction to property and bitter feelings. 
1,99,88,000 originally estimated. The Note concluded with a reference to 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir W. Lewis in a threatened calls on the resources of the province 
lengthy Note, explained the salient points of the " Orissa will escape, for the present at least, the 
budget. He referred to the experiment reducing necessity of new forms of taxation, such as are in 
opium consumption in Disbalasore (started during operation or contemplation in some of the other 
the time of the Congress Ministry) as promising provinces," His Excellency said. " Happily 
more hopeful results. Orissa is still free of debt." 

ADMlNISTfiATlON 

Gcwefnor.~His Excellency Sir (William) Hawthorne Lewis, k.c.b.i., k.o.i.e., i.o.s. 

Secretary. — V. E. Davies, i.o.s. 

Aide-de-camp. — D. B. Moore, i.P. 

Adviser . — Eric Cecil Ansorge, c.i.e., l.c.s. 
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ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPEAKBB : — The Hon. Sri Mukunda Fcasad Dae. 
DEPUTY Spbakeb : — Sri Nanda Kishoie Das. 
Elected Members. 


"Body, Asaoolatlon or CJonatituenoy 
represented. 


West Cuttack Sadr 
Central Cuttack Sadr 
North Cuttack Sadr 
North Cuttack Sadr 
East Cuttack Sadr 
South Cuttack Sadr 
Central Kendrapara 
North Kendrapara. . 
Bast Kendrapara .. 
East Jaipur 
East Jaipur 
West Jaipur 
North Jaipur 
Angiil District 
East Puri Sadr 
South Purl Sadr . . 
North Purl Sadr . . 
North Puri Sadr . . 
East Khurda 
West Elhurda 
Central Balasore Sadr 
South Balasore 
North Balasore 
East Bhadrak 
West Bhadrak 
West Bhadrak 
Sambalpur Sadr 
Sambalpur Sadr 
West Bargarh 
Bast Bargarh 
East Bargarh 
Slharlar 
Ohumsur . . 

Kudala 
Chatrapur . . 
Aska-Surada 
Aska-Surada 
Berhampur 
Berhampur . . 
Berhampur . . 
Balllguda -Khondmals 
Parlaklmedf 

Nawrangpur 
Jeypur-mlkangiri . . 


Jeypur-lfolkangiri >f Radhamohan Mhi 

Koraput .. Radhakrlshna Bls^ 

Cuttack Sadr . . . . Muhammadan Khan Bahadur Sa! 

North Cuttock cum Angul » 8alyU PasleHaqu 

Balasore cum Sambalpur .. $* Maujavl Abdus So 

South Orissa >* MaulavlMuhammi 

Cuttack Town •• Women*s. Srlmatl Sarala De^ 

Berhampur Town » Mrs. A. Lakshml 1 

Orissa Indian Christian. Premananda Mahs 

Orissa . . . . Commerce and Industry. Bang IaI Mbdi. 

East Orissa Landholders, Braia Sundar Das. 

West Orissa Raia Krishna Chi 


Oeneral Raia Krushna Bose. 

„ Bicbitrananda Das. 

Atala Behari Acharya. 

„ Kinai Sama). 

„ Nabakrushna Choudhury. 

„ Nityananda Kanungo. 

„ Jadumani Mangarai. 

„ Braianath Misra. 

„ Lokenath Misra. 

,, Birakishore Behera, 

,, Dwarikanath Das. 

„ Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 

„ Sadhu Gharan Das. 

„ Krupasindhu Bhukta. 

„ Mohan Das. 

,, Jagabandhu Sinha. 

„ Biswanath Behera. 

„ Jagannath Misra. 

„ Prannath Patnaik. 

„ Oodavaris Misra. 

„ The Hon. Sri Miikunda Prasad Dos. 

„ Nanda Klshore Das. 

„ Charu Chandra Ray. 

„ Chakradhar Behera. 

„ Nidhl Das. 

„ Jagannath Das. 

„ Nriipalal Singh. 

„ Bodhram Dube. 

„ Prahaladrai Lath. 

„ Fakirs Behera. 

„ BisiBlbhar. 

„ Lai Artatran Deo. 

„ Biswanath Das. 

„ Raia Bahadur Rama Chandra Mardaraia Deo, 

„ Rai Bahadur Mandhata Gorachand Patnaik. 

„ Govlnda I^odhan. 

„ Punya Nalko. 

„ Divakara Patnaik. 

,, Ramachandra Debo. 

,, Vysyaraiu KasiViswanadbam Raiu. 

\\ Captain Maharaia Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandra 

Gaiapati Narayan Deo. 

„ Sadasibo Tripati. 

„ Radhamohan Sahu. 

„ Radhakrlshna Blswasroy. 

Muhammadan Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Baksh. 

„ Saiyid Fasle Haque. 

,, Maulavi Abdus Sobhan Khan. 

MaulavlMuhammed Latifur Rahman. 
Women's. Srimati Sarala Devi. 

„ Mrs. A. Lakshml Bal. 

9in Christian. Premananda Mahanti. 


Raia Krishna Chandra Manslngh Harichandan 
Mardarai Bbramarbar Rai. 

.. .. Labour. Pyarl Sankar Roy. 

Nominated Mbmbkbs. 

Rev. E. M. Evans, Gumsur-Udayagiri, Ganiam district. 

Harl Pnnl Jennah, Semago, Ganiam district. ^ 

Balabhadra Narai^na Samantharoy, Nawrangpur, District Koraput. 

Radba Mohan Panda, Rayaghada, district Koraput. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rWere, la ao 
called from the five riven by which It la en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chcnab, Bavl, 
Beaa and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, j 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,760 (inclusive of 28,687 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that Is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province In 1931, Including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazl Khan District, was 28,490,867 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east Is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms Its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered iri 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Bait Range 
tract Includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin (or protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and Irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of theSiwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 86,000 square miles with a population 
of 10| millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far suffleient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fhirly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduoiion 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 


tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall In this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Ghenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untllled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is Bcorchtngly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jlnd and Nabba, were formed into a separate 
“Punjab States Agency” under the control 
of the Agent to tiie Govenior-Goneral, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government were the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla was Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Arabula Division, Ealsla, Pataud 
and Dujana, which were supervised by the 
Oommlsaioner of Ambala. From Ist October 1 936 
wltli the formation of a new Political Agency at 
Simla all these States have been transferred to 
the Punjab States Agency. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomeoan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The 
majority of them are Mataomedans by reUgion 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikbs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best reomits for the 
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iBdlan Army. Id fact all the agricultural 
eiasaei of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Qujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe; chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
clcBcly resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Eureshls), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Chatrls, Aroras and Banias). the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Ehakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Qhazl Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
hall a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found In the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may ne classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken In the north and west. 
The next most Important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Faharl, which is spoken in the bill 
tracts ; and Rajasthani, the language of 
Kajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Slndhl and 
Tibeto-Burraan languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 05*5 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land la 
so situated t^t It cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
SiiUM; lUOO, several irrigation I’rojeets have 
been ])Ut into execution and irrigation facilities 
jirovided to large tracts of barren land, as a 
result of which many eoloniirs have sprung up. 
The Lower (lienab (7unal has lirought under 
plough about 2.9 million acres most of which 
was formerly waste land. Similarly the Lower 
Jlieium and Low^^r JJarl Ooali Canals are respon- 
sible for 1.2 ami 1 .4 million ueres respeetively. 
The Sutlej Valley Project and Maveli Project 
Canals command 3.2 and 1.3 mlUioii acres 
respe<*,tively. Large areas in the hills and elsir- 
where which are unsuited to cultivation are 
prt^sJTved as forest lands, tin; t<jtal ext,ent of 
whicli is about 6,000 square miles. t)f the crops 
grown, wheat is the most inifKtrtant and the 
development of irrigation lias led t<i a great 
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expansion of the wheat area. Next iu import- 
ance to wheat is gram. Other Important staples 
are barley, rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, 
toria and sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In 
the canal colonies large areas of American cotton 
are grown but in the other t;ottou-growing 
districts the short staple indigenous vari(4ies 
are predominant. The country being prepon- 
derantly agrieiilturnl, a considerable proportion 
of the w(‘altli of the ]ieople lies in live-stock. 
Large profits arc derived from tlio cattle and 
dairy trades and wool is a staple product in 
Kiilu and Kaugra and throughout the ]>lalns 
generally. The production of Jiidos and skins 
is also an Important industry. 

Industries. 

Although tlie Punjab does not yet rank with 
the industrially advanced provinces of India, 
steady progress lias been maintained iu the 
estabiisliinent of new factories during the last 
detado. The number of registered factories 
alone l»as incre:is<id from 692 iu 192S to 017 
in 1930. Tiiere are a large num])er of i^otton 
ginning and i)ressing factories loeat<^d all over the 
province and tlu're aro several modern cotton 
spinning and weaving mills at Amritsiir, Lahore, 
Lyallpur, Okara and Mont^^oinery. Jn raw 
wool pressing and Imllng, the Punjab occupies 
an import'int position, and besidt;s lieing a large 
scale exporter of raw wool, it tjas largo scaile wool 
spinning and weaving mills at Amritsar and 
one at Dbariwal. Other industrial (iomterns of 
note are a ribl)ons and trimming mill, an absor- 
bent eol.tou ami antiseptics dressings factory, 
several carpet factories and silk weaving factories 
at Amrltsjir ; a paper products factory, stationery 
and drawing materials factories, a (Iry ice plant 
and metal foundrii^s at Laliore ; a turpentine 
and rosin factory at Jallo, a j)ulp and paper 
mill, a sLirch factory and a sugar mill at Alnlulla- 
pur ; a glass works at Ami)ala, a factory for the 
hydrogenation of vegetable oils nt jjyallpur, 
several sports gwir makhig and niblicr factories 
at Sialkot ; cement tile facbJi ics and steel 
re-rolllng mills at Lahore and Aiiiritwir, a 
cement factory at Wall, tjinneries at Waziriibad 
and Sialkot, and hosiery factories at lAidliiauu 
and JiUliore. The Attoek Oil Company is 
engaged iu extracting and refining mineral oil 
in Attock and Itawalpindi ilistricts. 

Handloorn weaving is one of the most impor- 
tant iiuiustries botli as regards the number of 
workers engaged and the value of products. 
Blankets and woollen rugs aro jiroduced iu 
coiisideraide quantities. Mucli lioslery work is 
done oil cottage Other cottage induHtrles 

of coinmercial imiiortinci! are iron stifi's at 
Oujranwala, veterinary and surgical instruments 
and lioHpltal fiiriiltuie at Sialkot, Lahore and 
Multan ; Glue industry at Kewari ; ivory carving 
at Amritsar and i.eiah ; copper and brass 
utensils at Jagadliri, Giijranwala and Itewurl. 
Workers in gtild and silviT an* iuirly numerous. 
The serifrulture industry is i^xpaiidlng gradually 
and a large number of agrbadturists in sub- 
montane tracts are taking an inereasing interest 
in silk worm rearing and reeling ojierations. 
There is u Punjab Arts and ('ral'ts llepot at 
Lahore which provides a market for artistic 
wares of craftsmen and heliis to secure imiirove- 
iiieut in design and workmanship. 
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Administratton. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1010 the head of the adminletra* 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian CivU Service. Under 
the Act of 1010 the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor* 
in-Gouncil being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. With the introduc- 
tion of part 111 of the Government of India 
Act, 1035, this Executive Council has been 
substituted by a Council of Ministers 
and the Legislative Council by an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly with wide powers of 
legislation and control. The business of 
Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of five Secretaries, 
designate (1) Chief, (2) Home, (8) Finance, 
and (4) Medi*»l and Local Government 
Departments, (5) Electricity and Industries 
Deptts., three Deputy Secretaries, one Under- 
secretary, and two Assistant Secretaries. In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Chief 
Engineers (Secretaries except in the case of 
Electricity Branch) one in the Buildings and 
Roads Branch, one in the Electricity Branch 
and three in the Irrigation Branch while 
the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government In the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of the Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government. The Govern- 
ment winter in lAhote and summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
D^uty Gomml88loner8~29 in number — each of 
whom is In charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Oom- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue Jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspeotor-General of Registration, the Re^strar 
of <3o-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal Jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil Juris- 
diction in special oases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and Is composed of a Chief Justice and 
ten Puisne Judges (either civilians or barristers). 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
and Sessions Judges (20 in number) each of whom 
exercises civil and criminal Jurisdiction in a dvil 


and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Blden (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years* imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Town, and 
Notified Area Oommittees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats. each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue states. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
and other taxes and miscellaneous fees, and 
those of Municipal, Town, and Notified Area 
Oommittees from octroi or terminal tax and 
otVier forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 
traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Exclusive 
Jurisdiction (within certain limits) now vests 
in the Panchayats. Most of the members of 
practically all local bodies are now elected and 
elections are as a rule keenly contested. In 
the case of Notified Area Committees, how'ever, 
all Members are appointed. 

Police. 

The Police force Is divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector- General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him four Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fifth Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
theCMminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom Is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Depnty Superintendents. 

Edncatian. 

Rapid strides have been made in education 
in the Punjab during the last two decades. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions 
maintained in all parts of the province by 

g rivate enterprise, Government itself maintaiiw 
fteen arts collies (including one for Europeans 
and three for women), four normal schools for 
males, twenty-six training classes, and combined 
institutions for females, one hundred and forty 
eight secondary schools for boys and girls and 
sixty-two oeutres for vocational training. The 
department maintains five Vernacular training 
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classes for wives of teachers. Apart from these 
institutions for general education. Government 
maintains eight higher grade professional 
Institutions, viz., the King Edward Medical 
College, de Montmorency College of Dentistry 
and Veterinary College at Lahore, the Agricul- 
tural College at Lyallpur, the College of Engi- 
neering and Technology at Moghalpura, the 
Central Training College, l^ahore, the I.ady 
Maclagan Training College for Women, Lahore, 
and the Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, 
and two schools, viz., the Medical School at 
Amritsar and the Engineering School at llasul. 
In addition there are thirty-six technical and 
industrial schools (thirty-two for males and four 
for females) scattered over the province. ! 

The Department of Education is in the 
charge of the Minister for EducAtlou, who is 
assisted in the work of administration by the 
Director of Ihiblic Instruction. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel. He is assisted by an officer 
desl^ated the Assistant Inspector-General of 
GivU Hospitals, who Is at present an officer of 
the Provincial Civil Medical Service of the rank 
of a Civil Surgeon. He also has a Lady Assistant 
who is a senior Member of the Women’s Medical 
Service (Indian). 

Public Health. 

The Department of Public Health is con- 
trolled by the Director of Public Health who has, 
working under him, four Assistant Directors 
of Public Health, 35 District Medical Officers of 
Health, and 28 District Sanitary Inspectors. 
In addition there is a permanent reserve staff 
of 11 Sub- Assistant Health Officers and 15 
Sanitary Inspectors for work in combating 
epidemic disease. 


Medical inspection of Factories is under a 
specially trained officer, and experts have been 
appointed to deal with Nutrition and Leprosy 
work. 

An expert in sanitary engineering who has the 
status of a Superintending Engineer acts as 
technical adviser to the Piiblic Health Depart- 
ment in sanitary engineering matters. 

The Sanitary Board, Punjab, is a standing 
body which examines drainage, water-supply, 
and other public health engineering schemes, 
and advises Government regarding grants of 
money for meeting the cost of such schemes 
in whole or in part. 

Tile Public Health Department controls: — 

(1) The Punjab Vaccine Institute, Vaccine 
lymph is prepared at this institution. I’he 
requirements, not only for the Punjab, but for 
the Army in Northern India and several Pro- 
vinces and Indian States, are met. 

(2) An Epidemiological Bureau. This esta- 
blishment is primarily a bacteriological labora- 
tory, in which examinations of waters, foods, 
morbid material from cases of infectious disease, 
etc., are carried out. Anti-malaria work is 
controlled from the Bureau which also serves 
as a health propaganda centre. 

(3) A Chemical Laboratory. In this institu- 
tion chemical analyses of specimens of food and 
water sent from all over the Province are carried 
out. 

Both in the Cliemical Laboratory and in the 
Epidemiological Bureau, research work is 
undertaken. 

(4) A Public Health School, which exists for 
tile purpose of training Health Visitors who take 
charge of Maternity and Child Welfare Centres 
throughout the Province. 

The Public Health Department now controls 
162 liural Dispensaries, the medical officers in 
charge of which are under the control of the 
Director of Public Health. 
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Heads or aoooust. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1041-42. 

Heads or aooouht. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1941-42. 

Hivenub Bbompts. 

Principal Headt of Retmue. 

I V— Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation Tax. 
VII — ^LandBevenue (gross).. 

Portion of Land 
Bevenue due to Irriga- 
tion. 

(In thougandg 
ofRupeet,) 

35,68 

Irrigation, 

XVII — Irrigation— Works for 

which capital accounts 
are kept— 

Direct Beceipts 

Indirect credits (Land 
Bevenue due to 
Irrigation). 

Gross amount . . 

Dsduci— Working Expenses. 

(In ihoutands 
of Rupee$.) 

4,09,36 

—2,02,12 

4.54,00 

2,02,12 


6,56,12 

—1,64,97 

Net Land Bevenue . . 

VIII — Provincial Excise 

IX — Stamps 

X — ^Forests 

XI— BegistratioD 

XII — Beceipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Acts. 
X 111— Other Tax and duties . . 

2,97,24 

1,06,71 

68,36 

30.77 
8,72 

14,04 

24.78 

Net XVn— Irrigation 
Beceipts. 

XVIII— Irrigation — Works for 

which no cai^al ac- 
counts are kept. 

4,91,16 

1,85 

Total .. 

6,86,80 

Total .. 

4,92,60 
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Heads of Account. 

Budget 

1 

Budget 

Efttimate, 

Heads op Aocount. 

Estimate, 


1941-42. 

1 

1041-42. 


Debt Servicee. 


{In thousands 
oj Rupees.) 


K.X — Interest 

4,07 

Civil Administration. 

XXI — A d m 1 n i B t ration of 
Justice 

8,86 

XXII — Jails and Convict 

Settlements 

3,49 

XXlII—Pollce 

3,41 

XXXVI — MiscellaneouB Depart" 
nients 

0,50 

Total .. 

22 26 

lienejicent Departments. 


XXVI - Education 

21,80 

XXVII— Medical 

12,53 

XXVIII— Public Health . . 

4,78 

XXIX— Agriculture . . 

26,96 

XXX — Veterinary 

3,81 

XXXI— Co-operation . , 

7,07 

XXXII— I ruin HtricH .. 

8,61 

Total 

85,11 

Civil Works and M iscellaneous 
Public Improvements. 
XXXIX— Civil Works .. 

28,74 

XL — Receipts from Electri- 
<;ity Schemes (gross) . . 

55,(M> 

(1) Working Expense 
(Other than Establislimcut), 

—26,14 

(2) Depreciation 
Pund Deposit . . 
(3) Establishment Charges and 
Other Miscellaneous Expenditure 
Xet-XL — E 1 e c t r 1 c i t y 
schemes 

—11,22 

—7,01 

10,63 

Total .. 

39,37 

Miscellamous. 


XLIII — Transfers from Famine 
Belief Fund . . 


XLIV — Beceipts in aid of Su- 
perannuation 

1,45 

XLV— Stationery and Printing 

3,71 

XLVI— Miscellaneous . . 

22,30 

Total .. 

27,46 


Contributions and Miscellaneotu 
Adjustments between Central 
and Provincial Governments. 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

L — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between the 
Central and Provin- 
cial Governments . . 

3,51 

Total Revenue Bfjcelpts . . 

12,60,58 

Ertraordinary Items. 


LI — Extraordinary Beceipts 

68,00 

Total Bevenuc 

13,28,67 

Direct demands on the Revenue. 


7 — Land Revenue . . . . 

43,70 

8 — Provincial Excise 

11,50 

9 — Stamps 

1,50 

10 — Forests 

28,36 

11 — Registration 

70 

12 — Charges on account of Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

3,56 

13 — Other Taxes and Duties 

1,20 

Total .. 

90,52 

Irrigation Revenue Accounts. 


17 — Interest on Irrigation Works 
for which capital accounts 
are kept 

i 

1 1,53,52 

18 — Other Irrigation Expenditure 
financed from ordinary 
revenues 

1 

10,43 

Total .. 

1,63,95 

Debt Services. 


22 — Interest on Debt and other 
obligations 

—42,07 

23 — Appropriation for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 

27,62 

Total .. 

—15,35 

Civil Administration. 


25 — General Administration 

1,21,31 

27 — Administration of Justice . . 

53,51 

28 — Jails and Convict Settlements 

29,73 

29— Police 

1,42,47 

47 — Miscellaneous Departments. . 

. 

2,39 

Total 

3,49,41 
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Heads of Aooount. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1941-42, 

Heads 01 Aooount. 

Budget 

P^stimate, 

1941-42. 

Beneficent Departments. 

35 — Scientific Departments 

37 — Education (European and 

Anglo-Indian) 

37A — Education ( Excluding Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian) . . 

38— Medical 

39 — Public Health 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
22 

6 , 0 a 

1,61,82 

51,02 

27,75 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

62 — Miscellaneous adjustments 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governments . . 
Total Revenue lixpenditure 
charged to Revenue . . 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

40 — Agriculture 

41 — Veterinary 

48,38 

18.67 

12,56,35 

42 — Co-operation 

43 — Industriee 

23,22 

22,24 

Extraordinary/ Items. 

63 — Extraordinary charges 
'r 0 1 a 1 Revenue Expenditure 
charged to Revenue 


Total . . 

3,59,25 


12,56,35 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements. 

50— Civil Works 

52 — Interest on Capital Outlay on 
Electricity Schemes 


1,12,31 

28,11 

Capital Aooounts charged to 
Revenue, i.e., met ekom 

E XTR AOR 1) T N A R Y R E C KIPTS . 

10 —Construction of Irrigation, 
etc., Works 


Total .. 

1,40,42 

trial Development 

50-A — Capital Outlay on Civil 

Works 

53 — Capital Outlay on Electricity 

Schemes 

55-A — Commutation of Pensions . 
Total Capital AcA-ounts charged to 
Revenue, l.e., met from Extra- 
ordinary Rc'ceipts 

Total Expenditure charged to 


Miscellaneous. 

54 — Famine 

55 — Superannuation Allowance ? 

and Pensions 

56 — Stationery and Printing 

57 — Miscellaneous 

10,50 

02,14 

12,00 

53,42 

— 

Total .. 

1,68,16 

Revenue 

12,56,35 





Keceipts. 

Budget 

1041-42. 



Contrihulwns and Mixcella nevus 
Adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Qovemment . 

L. — Miscellaneous Adjustments^ 

])etwecn Central & Proviiurial 
(Jovernnicnts 

Revenue Receipts 

Extraordinary Receipts . . 

Total , . 

3,51 

12,60,58 

68,00 

13,28,67 




Capital Expenditure not ohahged to Uevenub. 



68 — Construction of Irrigation 


Works 

83,21 

72 — Capital Outlay on Industrial 

Development 


81- -Civil Works outside the 


Revenue Account 

0,56 

81- A— Capital Outlay on Electri- 

city Schemes 

17,60 

83 — Payments of Commuted value 

of Pensions . . 

2,05 

Total Capital Aef ounts not 


charged to Revenue 

1,12,41 
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KeoeipU. 


Permanent Debt 

Loans from the Central Govern- 
ment 

Total .. 


State Provident Funds . . 


Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and depreciation Funds 
for loans raised in the market. 
Other appropriations . . 
Famine Belief Fund 
Special Development Fund 
Industrial Eesearch Fund 
D^reciation Reserve Fund-~ 

Electricity 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses 
Deposit of Local Funds . . 

Civil Deposits 

Road Development Fund 
Economic development and im- 
provement of Rural Areas 

Funds 

Research Fund 

Handloom Industry Fund 
Central Government grant from 
Sugar Excise Fund 
Sericultural Industry Fund 
Advances not bearing interest — 
Advances repayable 
Permanent Advances , . 
Accounts with Foreigln Govts. 
Accounts with Burma Govt. 
Accounts with Reserve Bank . . 
Suspense — 

Suspense Accounts 
Cheques and Bills 
Departmental and Similar 

Accounts 

Miscellaneous — 

Government Account . . 

Total .. 


Finances of the Punjab. 

Budget 

1941-42. 

Disbursements. | 

Budget 

1941-42. 

Public Debt. 


(In ihougands 


(In tfwusands 

of Rupees.)' 


of Rupees. 

Permanent Debt (Discharged) . . 
Loans from the Central Govern- 

12,84 



ments — Repayments . . 

16,16 


Total .. 

29,00 

Unfunded Debt. 


53,86 

State Provident Funds . . 

39,32 

Deposits and Advances. 



Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt— 



Sinking and depreciation Funds 


12,47 

for loans raised in the market. 

12,52 

15,15 



2,00 

Famine Relief Fund 


4 

Special Development Fund 

' 20,09 

10 

Industrial Research Fund 

42 

11,22 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Electricity 


44 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses . . 

28 

2,92,12 

3,44,70 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 

2,99,86 

Civil Deposits 

3,55,84 

21,72 

Road Development Fund 
Economic development and im- 

21,72 


provement of Rural Areas 
Funds 

1,91 

1,36 

Research Fund 

1,86 

Handloom Industry Fund 

Central Government grant from 

2 


10 

Sugar Excise Fund 

Sericultural Industry Fund 
Advances not bearing interest — 

10 

19,96 

Advances repayable 

Permanent Advances . . 

10,52 

1 

3 


Accounts with Foreigin Govts. 


1 

Accounts with Burma Govt. 

1 

18 

A<;couut8 with Reserve Bank . . 
Suspense — 

16 

5,40,57 

7,20,45 

Suspense Accounts 

2,13,82 

Cheques and Bills 

Departmental and Similar 

2,15,68 

3,68 

Accounts 

3,64 

Miscellaneous — 


12,84 

Government Accoimt . . 

— 

16,72,37 

Total .. 

14,93,73 


Loans and Advanobs by Provincial Governmbnt. 


Loans to Municipalities and 
Advances to Chiltivators, etc. . . 

37,68 

Loans to Municipalities and 
Advances to Cultivators, etc. . . 

18,38- 

Loans to Government Servants . . 

2,27 

Loans to Government Servants . . 

2,13 

Total .. 

39,95 

Total .. 

20,51 

Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
Accountant-General 

Remittanoes. 

Cash Remittances and adjust- 1 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
17,62.76 Accountant-General 

17,62,73 

Remittances by Bills . . . . 1 

.... 

Remittances by Bills 

.... 

Reserve Bank,of India Remittances 

80,34 

Reserve Bank of India Remittances 

80,34 

Total . . 

18,43,10 

Total .. 

18,43,07 

Total Provincial Receipts 

49,37,95 

Total Provincial Disbursements. . 

47,94,89 

Opening Balance 

1,42,24 

Closing Balance 

2,86,80 

Grand Total . . 

50,80,19 

Grand Total . . 

60,80,19 


Punjab Administration, 




Administration. 

Governor, H. E. Sir Bertrand James Glancy, 
K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., i.c.s. 

F£B80NAL STAIf. 

SetreUiry, E. P. Moon, l.o.s. 

Military Secretary, Major L. M. Barlow, O.B.E., 

M.c. 

Aide-de-Camp : Capt. Azinat Hyat Khan. 
Indian Aides-de-Vamp : Kisaldar Major and 
Hony, C’apt. Malik Mehr Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur, o.B.l., i.o.M., i.d.s.m. late 20th 
Lancers. Hony. Rlsaldar Bharat Singh, late 
2nd Royal Lancers. 

Members of the Gounoil of Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Major Sardar Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, k.b.e. (Premier). 

The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir Chhotu 
Ram (Minister oj Revenue). 

The Hon'ble Sir Manohar Lai, Barrister-at* 
Law (finance Minister). 

The Hon'ble Honorary Major Nawabaada Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khim Tlwana, o.b.e. (Minis- 
ter of Public Works). 

The Hon'ble Mian Abdul Haye (Minister of 
Education). 

The Hon'ble Sardar Dasaundha Singh, B.A., 
LL.B. (Minister of Development). 

Civil seoretauat. 

Chief Secretary, J. D. Penny, o.S.i., o.i.E., i.c.B. 
Home Secretary, ¥. 0. Bourne, c.i.E., i.c.s. 
Financial Secretary, H. B. Bhanot, I.O.S. 
Secretary, Medical and Local Government Depart- \ 
ments, Saidullah Khan, i.c.s. | 

Secretary, Electricity and InduMrie^ Departments, 
S. K. Kirpalani. I.C.S. 

Public Work! Department. I 

Irrigation Braneh. \ 

Senetary (Northern Canals), W. G. Dench. 

Secretary (Southern Canale), F. A. Farquharson, 
M.O. 

Secretary (Western Canals), A. Lyster, St. G. 

Buildings and Roadt Branch, 

Secretary, Trevor-Jones, Reginald, M.c., M. Inst. 
O.E., I.8.B. 

Financial Commissioners, Sir Colin C. Garbett, 
K.O.I.E., 0.8.1,, O.M.O., I.C.B. (Revenue) ; F. L. 
Brayne, c.i.e., m.c., i.o.S. (Development). 

Public Service Commission. 

Punjab and N. W. F. Province (Joint).— 3. 
Slattery, o.b.e., i.b. (Rtd.), Chairman ; S. B. 
Sardar l*rabh Singh Chawla, B.A., m.i.k., i.s.e. 
(Rtd.), R^ Bahadur Capt. Ch. IaiI Cliand, 
o.b.e., K. B. Nawab Muhanunad Hayat 
Qureohi, c.i.e., W. R. Owalu-Jones and K. B. 


Kisaldar Moghal Baz Khan, o.b.e., i.o.m., 
Members ; Masarrat Husain Zuberi, 

1.0. 5., Secretarih 

Miscellaneous Defartmentb. 

Diredor of AgricuRufe, H. R. Stewart, o.i.E., 
I.A.8. 

Director of Land Records and Inspector-General of 
Reoisiraiion, Khan Sahib Mirza Ihsan- 
Ullah-Khan, P.O.s. 

Director of Public Instruction, W. H. F. Arm* 
strong, i.E.s. 

Inspector-General of Police, Sir P. L. Orde, o.i.E. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, H. M. Glover, 
l.F.8. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt.-Col. 
P. B. Bharucha, o.n.K., i.M.s. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. C. M. Nicol, 
D.P.H. (Lond.), I.M.s. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. N. D. Purl. 
Accountant-General, P. K. Wattal, m.a. 

Postmaster-General, Krishna Prasada, B.A., 

1.0. 8., j.p, 

Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., O.O.B.. 1856 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.o.B . . . . 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod, o.B. .. .. 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.O.S.I., O.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

R. H. Davies, 0.8.1. 1871 

R. E. Egerton, o.s.i 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.o.s.l., o.i.E. . . 1882 

James Broadwood Lyal 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.o.s.l 1802 

William Macworth Young, o.s.i 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.o.s.l 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.o.s.l., resigned 1007 
22nd January 1008. 

T. G. Walker, O.S.I. (Offg.) . . . . 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.O.I.E., o.S-i 1008 

Jamea McCrone Douie (Offg.) . . . . 1011 

Sir M. F. O'Dwyor, K.O.B.1. . . . . 1013 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.o.i.E., O.s.i. . . 1010 

Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.o.i.E., 0.8.1 . . . 1020 

I Sir Malcolm Halley, K.O.8.T., o.i.E. . . 1024 

I Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, O.O.I.E., 1028 
K.O.B.I., K.O.V.C., O.BJI. 

Sir Herbert William Emerson, o.o.i.E., 1033 
K.O.S.I., O.I.E., O.B.E., 1.0.8. 

Sir Henry Duf&eld Craik, Bart., o.c.i.e., 1038 
K.o.s.l., 1.03. 

Sir Bertrand James Glancy, K.c.s.l., K.O.I.E. 1041 
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Punjab Legislative Assembly. 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

'J'he Hon’blc Chandhri Sir SbRhab>ud>I3iD, k.b,, Kt., 
Sialkot South (Muiiammadan) Kural. 

Deppty Speaker 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Clurliaehai) Singh, 
Jullundur West (Sikh) Rural. 


Elected Members. 


Name of Member. 


Abdul Azhs, Mian 

Abdul Hamid Khan, Sufl 

Abdul Rab, Mian, B.A., Lt.n 

Abdul Rahim, Chaudhrl . . 

Abdui Rahim, CHiaudhri 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Ciiaudhri 

A jit Singh, Sardar 

Akbar Ali, Pir, 

Ali Akbar, Ciiaudhri 

Allah Bakhflh Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Malik, tf.B.E. 

Allah Yar Kiian Duulatana, Minn 
Anant Ram, Ciiaudhri, B.A., ll.b. 

Ashiq Hussain, Ma jor, M.n.E 

Badr Mohy-ud-l)in, Qaderi, Kliaii Sahib Saye 

Baldev Singh, Sardar . . 

Balwant Singh, Sardar 

Barkat All, Malik, M.A., ll.b 

Bhagat Ram Choda, Lalu 

Bhagat Rani Shanna, I’uiidit 

Bhagwant Singh, Rai 

Bhiin Sen Sachar, liUla, B.A., ll.b 

Chanian Ball, Diwan, b.a. (Oxon) 

Chauan Singh, Sardar 

Doshbandhii Gupta, Lain . . . . . . 

Dev Raj Sethi 

Dina Nath Capt 

Duni Chand, Lala 

Duiii Chand, Barrlnter-at-Baw 

Duni Chand, Mr». 

Faiz Muhammad Khan, Rai 

Faiz Muhammad, Shaikli, b.a., ll.b., m.b.e. . . 
Faqir Chand, Chaudbri 


Constituency. 


Outer Lahore (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Anibala and Simla (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Jullundur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sliakargarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 

South-East Giirgaon (Mubammadan), Rural 
North-West Giijrat (Muhammadan), Rural. 
South-West Punjab (Sikli), Rural. 

Fazilka (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gurdnspur East (Muhammadan), Rural 
Shalipur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mails! (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Karnal South (General), Rural. 

Multan (Muhamni.adan), Rural 
Batala (Muliammadau), Rural. 

Amliula North (Sikh), Rural. 

Sialkot (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Jullundur (General), Rural. 

Kangra West (General), Rural. 

Kangra East (General), Rural 
North-Western Towns (General), Urban. 

East Punjab (Non-Union Labour). 

Kasur (Sikh), Rural. 

South-Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 
Lyallpur and Jhang (General), Rural. 

Kangra South (General), Rural. 

Ainlmla and Simla (General), Rural. 

Lahore. City (General), Urban. 

Lahore City (Women, General). 

Kangraand Kistcrn Hoshiarpur (Muhammadan 
Rural 

Dera Gliazi Khan General (Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Karnal North (General— Reserved Soar), Rura 
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Kame of Member. 


Faqir Hussain Khan, Chaiidhri 

Farman AH Khan, Subcdar Major Raja 

Fatelijang Singh, Lieut., Bhai 

Fateh Khan, Khan Sahib Raja 

Fateh Muhammad, Mian 

Fateh Sher Khan, Malik 

Fasal Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chaudhi i, 
o.B.B, 

Fazal Din, Khan Sahib Chandhri 

Fuzal Karim Bakhsh, Mian 

Few, E 

Gauba, M. K. L 

Giiulam Moby lid* Dill, Khan Bahadur, M. 
Qhulam Qadir Klian, Khan Bahadur 

Ghuiam Kasul, Chaudhri 

Ghulam Samad. Khan Saliib Khawaja . . 

Glrdhari Das, Mahant 

Ookiil Chand Narang, Dr. Sir, H.A., Ph. D. 

Gopal Das, Bai Bahadur Lain 

Guest, P. ir 

Habib Ullah Khan, MaUk 

Halbat Khan Dalia, Khan 

JTari Chand, Rai, Sahib Rai 

ilariLal, Munshi 

Hari Singh, Sardar 

Harjab Singh, Fardar 

Harnam Das, Lala 

Harnam Singh, Captain Sodhi 

Het Bam, Bai Bahadur Chaudiiii 

Indar Singh, Sardar 

Jafar Ali Khan, M. 

Jagjit Singh, Bedi Tlkka 

Jalal'Ud'Din Amber, Chaudhri, B.A 

Jogindar Singh Man, Sardar 

Jugal Kishore, Chaudhri 

Kabul Singh, Master 

Kapoor Singh, Sardar, B.A., il.b. 

Karamat All, Shaikh, B.A., LL.B 

Kartar Singh, Chaudhri 

Ksiiar Singh, Sardar 

Kishan Dass, Seth 

Kishan Singh, Sardar 

Krishan Gopal Dutt, Chaudhri 


Conatituency. 


Tarn Taran (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Gujar Khan (Muhammadan), Bural. 

South East (Sikh), Rural. 

Rawalpindi East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Oujrat North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Montgomery (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Oujrat East (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Ajnala (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Muzaitargarh Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Anglo-Indian. 

Inner Lahore (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mianwali North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sialkot Central (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Southern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
South-East Multan Division (General), Burul. 
West Lahore Division (General), Bural. 

Kangra North (General), Bural. 

Punjab Commerce & Indu^^try. 

Sargodha (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Klianewal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Una (General), Rural. 

South Western Towns (General), Urban. 

Kangra and Northern lloshiarpur (Fikh), Kura]. 
Hoshiarpur South (Sikh), Rural. 

Lyallpur and Jhang (General — Reserved Seat), 
Rural. 

Ferozepore North (Sikh), Rural. 

Hhsar South (General), Bural. 

Ourdaspur North (Sikh), Bural. 

Okara (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Montgomery East (Sikh), Rural. 

West Central Punjab (Indian Christian). 
Gujranwala an 1 Shahdara (Sikh), Bural. 

Ambala and Simla (General — Reserved Seat), 
Bural. 

Jullundur East (Sikh), Biiral. 

Ludhiana East (Sikh), Rural. 

Nankana Sahib (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Hoshiarpur West (General), Rural. 

Lyallpur Bast (Sikh), Rural. 

Jullundur (General — Reserved Seat), Rural, 
Amritsar Central (Sikh), Bural. 

North-Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 
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Naroe of Member. 


Lai Singh, Sardar, M.8c., 

Mashar All Azhar, M., b.a., ll.b. 

Mohar Singh, Bao, b.a., ll.b 

Mohy-ud-Dln Lai Badahah, Sayed 

Mubarik All Shah, Sayed 

Muhammad Abdul Bahman Khan, Chaudhri. . 
Muhammad Akram Khan, Khan Bahadur Raja. 

Muhammad Alam. Dr. Shaikh, B.A., Hons. 
(Oxon.), LL.i). (Dublin.) 

Muhammad Amin, Khan Saliib Shaikh . . 

Muhammad Ashraf, Chaudhri 

Muhammad Azam Khan, Sardar 
Muhammad Haasan, Chaudhri 

Muhammad Hassan Khan Ourchani, Khan 
Bahadur Sardar, o.i.E. 

Muhammad Hassan, Khan Bahadur Makhdum 
Sayed. 

Sardar Khan Noon, Major Malik . . 

Muhammad Husain, Sardar 

Muliammad Hussain, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b. 
Muhammad lftikhar*ud'Din, Mian, B.A. (Oxon.), 

Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Khan Bahadur 
Nawab Sir. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut-Col. Sardar Sir. 
Muhammad Nurullah, Mian, B.oom. (London) . . 
Muhammad Qasim, Chaudhri 

Muhammad Baza Shah Jeelani, Makhdumzada 
Haji Sayed. 

Muhammad Saadat All Khan, Khan Bahadur 
Khan. 

Muhammad Sariraz Khan, CJiaudhrl 
Muhammad Sarfras Khan, Baja 

Muhammad Shaft Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Chaudhri. 

Muhammad Wilayat Hussain Jeolani, Makh* 
dumzada Haji Sayed. 

Muhammad Yasln Khan, Chaudhri, B.A., ll.b.. . 
Muhammad Yusaf Khan, Khan, b.a., ll.b. . . 
Mukand Lai Puri, Bai Bahadur 
Mula Singh, Sardar 

Muni Lai Kalla, Pandit 

Mutaffar Ali Khan Qizilbash, Sardar . . 

Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Captain Malik, 
M.B.B. 

Muzaflar Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, c.i.e.. . 


Constituency. 


Ludhiana Central (Sikli), Rural. 

North-Eastern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
North-West Gurgaon (General) Rural. 

Attock South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jhang Centra] (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jullundur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Rawalpindi Division Towns i, Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

Multan Division Towns (Muliammadan), Urban. 
South-West Gujrat (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Dera Ghazl Khan North (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Ludhiana (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Dera Gbazi Khan South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Alipur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North Punjab Landholders. 

Chunian (Muhamnuidan). Rural. 

Gujranwala East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Kasur (Muliammadan), Rural. 

Tumandars. 

Attock Central (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur (Muliammadan), Rural. 

Bhalwal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Shujabad (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Samundri (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sailkot North (Muhammadan). Rural. 

Chakwal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Rohtak (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lodhran (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Gurgaon (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division (General), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur West (General — Reserved Seat), 
Rural. 

Ludhiana and Ferozepore (General), Rural. 
Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mianwali South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Attock North (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Nasir-ud-Din, Chaudhri 
Nasir-ud-Din Shah, Plr 


Gujranwala North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Toba Tek Singh (Muhammadan), Rural. 
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Name of Member. I Ck^nstltuenoy. 


Nasrullah Khan. Bana 

Naunihal Singh Mann, Lieutenant Sardnr, M.B.K. 

Nawaclsh All Shah, Bayed 

Nur Ahmad Khan, Khan Bahadur Minn 

Partab Singh, Sardar 

Pir Muhammad, Khan Sahib Chaudhri . . 

Pohop Singh, llao, m.a., ll.b 

Prera Singh, Chaudhri 

Prero Singh, Mahant 

Pritam Singti, Siddhu, Sardar, B.A., U..B. 


Hoshiarpur West (Muhammadan), Ruinl. 
Shcikhupnra West (Sikh,' Uural. 

Jliang East (Muhamnoadan), Kural. 

Dipalpur (Muhammadan), Burai. 

Amritsar South (Sikh), Burai. 

South-East Gujrat (Muhammadan), Burai. 

East Punjab Landholders. 

South-East Gurgaon (General — Bosorved seat), 
Burai. 

Gujrat and Shahpur (Sikh), Burai. 

Ferozepore West (Sikh), Burai. 


llJighl)ir Knur, Shriraati . . 

B:iin Sarup, Chaudhri 

Ran[).it Sliigli, Cliaudhri 

Bashida Latif Baji, Begum 
Biasat All, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri 

Boslian Din, Chaudhri 

Bur Singh, Sardar 

Sadiq Hassan Shaikh, B.A., Bar-at-law . . 
Sahib Dad Khan, Khan Sahib Chaudhri 

Sahib Bam, Cliaudhri 

Sampnran Singh, Sardar . . 

Sautokh Singh, Sardar Sjihlb Sjirdar 

Sant Bam Seth, Dr. 

Satya Pal, Dr. 

Shahadat Khan, Khan Sahib Bai 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Nawab Sir . . 

Shmino Divi Sehgal, Siirltnnti 
Shrl Bara Sharma, Pandit 

Slnglia, Diwan Baliadur, S. P 

SIta Bam, La la 

Solian Lai, Bai Bn,hndur Lala 
Sohan Singh Josh, Sardar 

Budarblian, Seth 

Sultan Mahmud ITotiana Mian, B.A. 

Sumer Singh, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b. 

Sura] Mai, Bai Saldb Chaudhri, B.A., ll.b. 

Tallb HuaBaln Khan, Khan 

Tara Singh, Sardar 

Teja Singh, Sardar . . 

Uttam Singh, Dugal, Sardar 

Wall Muhammad Sayyal HlraJ, Sardar . . 


AmritBar (Sikh Women). 

Bohtak Central (General), Burai. 

Karnal North (General), Binal. 

Inner Lahore (Muhammadan Women), Urban, 
naflzabad (Muhammadan), Burai. 

Shahdara (Muhammadan) Burai. 

Ferozepore Ea8t(SUd)), Burai. 

Amritsar City (Muliammadan), Url>an. 

Ulssar (Muhammadan), Burai. 

Hissar North (General), Burai. 

LyaUpur West (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (Sikh), UrlNiu, 

Amritsar City (General), Urban. 

.Sialkot- Amritsar (General), Burai. 

Jaranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore Central (Muhammadan), Burai, 
West Multan Division ( General) Rural, 
Southern Towns (General), Urban. 

East Central Punjab (Indian Cliristian). 

Trade Union (Labour). 

North Punjab (Non-Union), Labour. 

Amritsar North (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 

Pakpattan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

South-East Gurgaon (General), Rural. 

Hansl (General), Rural. 

Jhang West (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ferozepore South (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore West (Sikh) Rural. 

North-West Punjab (Sikh), Rural. 

Kabirwala (Muhammadan), Bnjal, 
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Sind. 


Sind is one of the two provinoes created in 
1939, the other being Oriesa. Unlike the 
latter, which has been carved out on a lingulatic 
basis from three older provinoes, Sind was a 
compact unit and was considered a province 
within a province even before its separation. 
From the point of view of geography, ethnology 
and language, Sind has greater affinity to the 
Punjab than to Bombay. Nevertheless it has 
been attached to the Bombay Presidency 
administratively ever since its conquest by 
Sir Charles Napier in 1843. 

The demand for its separation into a distinct 
political entity is of comparatively recent 
origin. It was only about a dozen years ago 
tiiat Muslim leaders started the demand that 
Sind, where the Muslims are in an overwhelming 
majority, should have separate administrative 
machinery under the next reformed constitution, 
HO i hat it might be a counterblast to provinoes 
where the Hindus are in a majority. What was 
started as a bargaining point in inter-communal 
negotiations has now become an accomplished 
fact. 

The Muslim delegation at the first Hound 
Table Conference put forward the demand in 
London In the winter of 1930. The question 
wan referred to a committee which accepted 
the principle of separation, suggested an expert 
inquiry to ascertain the financial aspect of 
the separation, and threw the burden of proving 
the feasibility of separation on those who asked 
for it. An export inquiry was held and it 
drew a gloomy picture of the financial 
future of Sind. Its findings can best be sum- 
inarised by its remark, There is thus 
obviously no question of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage — the problem Is whether the 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind.'* 

Dcnumd for Sopomtion. 

A conference of representatives of the people 
of Sind met in 1032 to devise measures to meet 
the financial objections to the separation. Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at this confer- 
ence, whose chairman eventually submitted a 
report according to which the annual deficit 
of the now province for the first six years of its 
life would be Es. 80 lakhs, the revenue from the 
Barrage being eaten up by Interest charges. 
Eoughly from 1945 onwards, there would 
be a surplus from the Barrage to help the 
province. Based on this assumption the 
authorities set about perfecting the admini- 
strative machinery in preparation for the 
inauguration of the now regime. 

With the stage set for the advent of the new 

S rovince, an Order-in-Gouncil was issued in 
anuary, 1936, announcing that the new province 
would *8tart on its career on April, 1, 1936, and 
creating transitional machinery for the conduct 
of government till provincial autonomy is 
inaugurated in accordance with the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

Of a permanent character are those provtsions 
of the Order-in‘Ck>uncil which sever Sind from 


Bombay and settle the liabilities of the parent 
and the infant in respect of devebpment loans 
incurred during the joint family period. Lands, 
forests, buildings, property, etc., will pass to the 
province where they are situated. Arrears of 
taxes will belong to the province where the taxed 
property is situate or the taxed transactions 
took place. Of the outstanding Bombay 
Irrigation Debt incurred before April 1, 1921, 
Hs. 2,74,96,384, including Bs. 73,687 of the 
debt on account of the Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
system, will bo borne by Sind, and the rest by 
Bombay. Of the debt Incurred on account of 
the Lloyd Barrage and Canals system, all 
except the portion relating to the Nasirabad 
section (which is chargeable neither to Bombay 
nor to Sind) will be borne by Sind. The out- 
standing Bombay debt on account of the Bombay 
Development Scheme will be the debt of Bombay 
alone. Other loan works will be chargeable 
to the province where the works are located. 

It is alBo understood that the Central Govern- 
ment will have to come to the rescue of Sind by 
providing the funds to meet the deficit in the 
first few years. In order to make arrangements 
for such a subvention to Sind and Orissa and 
for other weak provinces and generally to adjust 
the financial relations between the Central 
and the provinces under the provincial autonmny 
scheme, Sir Otto Niemeyer, a financial expert, 
was asked to conduct an inquiry. He 
oompletod his investigations and submitted his 
report, according to which Sind gets a cash 
subvention of Hs. 105 lakhs for a period of ten 
years, after which the aid will bo progressively 
decreased. While on the subject of help from 
the centre, it may be mentioned that, according 
to the Niemeyer recommendations, Sind will 
get after the first five years of provincial autono- 
my 2 per cent, of the distributable portion of 
the income-tax revenue. 

Popnlatioii. 

Sind lias an area of 46,378 square miles and 
a population of 3,887,000. Of this, the Hindus 
(including scheduled castes) number 1,015,000 
and the Muslims 2,831,000. The rest of the 
population is made up of 1,930 Anglo-Indians, 
6,576 Europeans and 6,027 Indian Christians. 
The language of the province, Sindhl, though 
it bears many marks of Arabic and Persian 
influence and is written in a form of Perso- 
Arabic script, is nearer the original Sanskrit 
than any other Indian language. Few, however, 
are capable of writing it, for only 70 out of every 

1.000 people in Sind are literate. The average 
for males is 106 per 1 ,000, that for females being 
as low as 21 per 1,000. The Hindus are far more 
advanced than the Muslims and enjoy a virtual 
monopoly of the trade of the province. As 
against 263 Hindu literate males per 1,000, only 
44 Muslims per 1,000 are literate ; 51 per 1,000 
literate Hindu females compare against five 
literate Muslim females. The number of those 
literate in English are 119 per 10,000 — 186 per 

10.000 males and 84 per 10,000 females. 



Out of every 100 workers In Sind 59 arc engag- 
ed in agriculture and animal husbaudry. Ten 
per cent, are engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries, most of which are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being very few factories in Sind. 

Thn cultivable area of the province Is mostly 
commanded by the recently constructed Sukkur 
^rrage and Sind canals, which, with other 
canals and the Indus river itself, supply water 
to 7,500,000 acres. The Karrage works have 
cost nearly 24 crores of rupees. The Sindhi 
agriculturist is gradually becoming alive to the 
perennial regulated supply of irrigation and his 
outlook is becoming brighter. The rapidity 
with which lands supplied by the Barrage 
system are being taken up augurs well for the 
success of the scheme and the prosperity of the 
province as a whole. Already there has been 
a growth in the production of long staple cotton, 
all of which is easily absorbed by Indian textile 
railis. 


Lloyd Barrago. 

The Barrage owes its existence largely to 
the zeal of the late Lord Lloyd the then Governor 
of Bombay, whoso name it bears. Started in 
July 1023, it w'as completed in January 1932. 
ft was the completion of the dream of many an 
cugiueer and an almost incredible boon to the 
( ultivatoT, who formerly carried on his agricul- 
t ural operations in a Iiaphazard manner l>eiug 
itnaljle to dei)eiHl on the proverbial vagaries of 
the Indus. What it means to the Sindhi, the 
Sindiii alone knows, for tlie Barrage has convert- 
•'-l — f»r iiop(;s to convert — a waterless desert into 
a smiling garden tlowing with milk and honey. 

The magnlflcence of the achievement that is 
I he Lloyd Barrage can be imagined when it is 
realised that it Is a huge water regulator con- 
•dsting of 66 spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing nfty tons. The Barrage is about a 
mile long, alK)ut five times the length of Ix)ndon 
Hrltlge. Thousands of miles of new cliannels 
were excavated varying In width from 346 feet 
in the case pf main canals to only two or three 
feet in the case of water exjurses. The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 30,000 miles. The total 
lengths Is thus some 36,000 miles, which means 
about Ijr times the circumference of the earth. 


The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 628 
cubic feet of earthwork which means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet bj’ 100 feet 
jcxtending to a height of over 115 miles. 


The function of the Barrage Is to heac 
up the river at Sukkur and from that t< 
ilistribute it ail the yeAr round according t< 
of cultivators. The distribution li 
made through seven great canals, regulated 
through regulators on both banks of the river— 
four on the left bank, three on the right. Thow 
^ ^hrl, the Eastern Nara 

and the Khalrpm 
on the right bank are th( 
SSo Canal, the Elce Canal and the 


number of openings in all the cam 

*• *>««*« of M •!» 

land «a« opening being equipped with thre 


electrically operated gates. The total discharge 
of water into all the canals is approximately 
45,763 cusecs or 457,630 gallons per second. The 
total length of all irrigation channels Including 
old and new watercourses is 54,300 miles. To 
accomplish this staggering feat, excavation of 
earthwork to the extent of 7,500,000,000 cubic 
feet was involved, as much as would fill a drain 
14 feet wide and four feet deep, dug round the 
equator. It was estimated that the ultimate 
area of annual cultivation on the scheme would 
be over 5,000,000 acres and this would be under 
various crops approximately as follows: 

Wheat 2,440,000 acres ; cotton 850,000 acres ; 
rice 625,000 acres : jawari, bajri, etc., 035,000 
acres; and oilseeds 410,000 acres. 

This denoted in produce would mean the 
following approximate quantities : 

Wheat 1,133,000 tons; cotton 549,000 bales; 

I rice 447,000 tons; jaioarit bajri, etc., 271,000 
I tons; and oilseeds 117,000 tons. 

i 

Inter-communal Co-operation. 

Folitically, the province is backward. Only 
the Hindu minority is politically minded, the 
Muslims owning allegiance to personalities rather 
than to principles. Tim Hindus are openly 
afraid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
from public life. On the other hand, there is 
growing evidence of a desire on the part of the 
Muslim community to reassure the minority in 
regard to the continued enjoyment of its riglits. 
Loaders of both communities are working for the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an area of inter-communal 
co-operation and goodwill so necessary for the 
successful working of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable financial conditions. 

Karachi. 

No account of Sind will bo complete without 
a reference to its capital, Karachi. It is a 
comparatively now town, for according to known 
facts it was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the ** Kalachi ” the land of the sand-dunes. 
It was several years later that its potentialities 
as a harbour were realised by tlie British — Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind, is said 
to have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the “ Glory of the East.” Bccent 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fuHlllcd, fur with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi, which is on the 
main line of imperial aerial communioatloii 
between London and Australia right across 
India, is bound to become a vital airport, if 
It is not already one. In addition to iKung the 
capital of Sind, Karachi is the outlet for the 
products of the Punjab. If the Barrage becomes 
all that is expected of it, Karachi may have to 
handle In 1960 a very large TK)rtlon of the pro- 
duce mentioned above of the Barrage produce as 
also the produce from 429,800 acres of Hubari 
I cropped land. That this is not altogethei 
Utopian is evident from the fact that withlu 
{seven years of the commencement of Barrage 
; operations, that is, by the end of 1939 the foUow- 
I ing acres were under cultivation In the Barrage 
Zone ; 1,014,104 acres under wheat, 822,191 acres 
under cotton and 580,631 acres under rice. 
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GoTemment Hoqm. j 

Govhunor j 

H. E. Sir ITukIi Dow, k.O.S.t., c.i.e., t.c.s. i 

J, M. Gorin, l.o.s., Secretary to II. K. the} 

Oovemor. 

Major D. M. Smytli, Military Secretary to IT. E. 
the Governor. 

W. G. Lang, l.?., Aide-de-camp to 11. E. the 
Governor. 

CorJNoiL OP Ministers, 

The iron. K. Ji. Allah Bakhsh Muhammad 
Umer Sooinro, o.n.E., Premier. 

The ]Ion. Mr. Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani, 
Minister-in-char{jc of lievcnue Department. 

Tlje ITon. Sir Ghnlam Hussain Hidayatullah, 
K.O.S.T., Minister-in-eharge, Law and Order. 

The Hon. IMr Illahi Baklisli Nawaz All Sliah, 
MiniMer-in-eharge, Education., Industriee, Labour, 
Forest and Rural Reemislruciion. 

The Hon. Bao Sahib Gokaldas Mewaldas, 
Minieter-in-eharge of Local Self-Government 
and the Agriculture and Veterinary Departments. 

SIND Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon. Bayed Mlran Muhammad Shah 
Zalnnl-ab-dln Shih, Speaker. 

Mias J. T. Sipahlmaianl, Deputy Speaker. 


Skouetartat Staff. 

C. B. B. Glee, ri.l.E., l.c.s., .T.P., Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Sind. 

T. H. Taunton, o.i.e., l.o.s., Revenue Commis- 
ftUmer and Secretary, Revenue Department. « 

W. Kirkpatrick, n.B., b.a., M.inst.c.E., I.S.E., 
Chu^f Engineer and Secretary, Public Works De- 
partment. 

J. C. Bolton, i.e.a., Secretary, Finance. Depart- 
ment. 

S. H. Baza, I.O.S., Deputy Secretary, Home 
and General Department and l^rovincial Press 
Adviser for Sind. 

r. B. Nayak, i.o.s., Deputy Secretary, Revenw 
Department. 

M. P. Mathrani, B.E„ o.b.e., T.s.e., Deputy 
Seerelnry, Public TT’arA>* Department. 

Kao Bahadur D. 11. Hiranandani, L.Ag., 
Revenue Assifttant Commissioner. 

K. S., Miihamad Daim All Baksh Sidik, 
General Assistant Commissioner. 

n. B. Hingoranl, Deputy Secretary, Legal 
I Department and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

E. llodrigues, M.A., Assistant Secretary, 
Home, General and Political and Miscellaneous 
\ Departments. 

N. V. Kaghavan, b.a., ll.b., j.p., Am- 
idant Secretary, Finance Department.. 

K. S., J. V. Muzumdar, b.a., Assistant Secretary, 
Public Works Department. 

Forozc Nana Glmlara Ally, b.a., iiF..B., J.P., 
Secretary, Sind Legislative Asuembly, 


SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker, 

The Hon. Syed Miran-Muhaminad Shall Zalinilahdin Shah 
Deputy Speaker, 

Miss J. T. Sipahlmaianl 

Members. 


Names. 

Constituency by which elected. 

Dr, Popatlal A. Bhooputkar 

KiistomJI Khurshodjl Sldhwa 

Mukhi Gobindram Prltamdas 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani 

Lolumal Kewaohand Mot want 

Tlie Hon^ble Hal Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas . . 
Dr. Hemandns Rupchand Wadhwani . . 

General Urban, Karachi City (North). 

General Urban, Karachi City (South). 

General Urban, Hyderabad City. 

General Rural, Karachi District. 

General Bural, Dadu District. 

General Rural, Larkana District. 

General Rural, Upper Sind Frontier District. 
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Name. 


Contiituency by which elected. 


Duulatrani Mohandas 

C. T. Valecha 

MenghraJ Bhcnuiial Lula 

Newandrani Vishindae 

Kai Bahadur Hotchand Hiranand 

Ohanehyam Jethanand Shivdasani 

Ghaoumal Taiachand. ... 

Dr. ChoJthram P. Gidwani 

Partabral Kliaisukhdas 

Sitaldai Perumal 

Akbji Katansing Sodho 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Khudadad Khan 
Gabol. 

Muhammad HaBhim Falz Mnliummad 

Oazdar. 

Muhammad Usman Muhammad Khun 

Sumro. 


General Iluxal, Sukkur (Weal). 

General Bural, Sukkur (Central). 

General Kural. Sukkur (Bust). 

General Bural, Nawabshah (North). 

General Bural, Nawabshah (South). 

General Bural, Hyderabad Suburbs and Taluka. 
General Bural, Hyderabad (North). 

General Bural, Hyderabad (South). 

General Bural, Thar Parkar (West). 

General Bural, Thar Parkar (North). 

General Bural, Thar Parkar (South). 
Muhammadan Urban, Karachi City (North). 

Muhammadan Urban, Karachi City (South). 

Muhammadan Bural, Karachi (North). 


Muhammad Yuelf Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Khan Chandio. 


Khalr 


Muhammadan Bural, Karachi (South). 


Pir Ohulam Hyder Shah Sahlbdino Shah 

K. B. Ghulam Muhammad Abdullah Klian Isran 

The Hon' ble Pir Illnhi BukliKli Nawaz All 

Bayed Qhulain Murtaza Slab Muhammad Shah 

Abdul Majid Lilaram shaikh 

K. B. Muhammad Ayub Khan Sliah Muhammad 
Khan Khuhro. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Amlrall Tharo Khan 
Lahorl.o.B.E. 


Muhammadan Bural, Karachi (East). 
Muhammadan Bural, Dadu (North). 
Muliammadan Bural, Dadu (Central). 
Muhammadan Bural, Dadu (South). 
Muhammadan Bural, Larkana (North). 
Muhammadan Bura), Larkana (East). 

Muhammadan Bural, T.arkana (South). 


Mir M^ammad Khan Nawab Ghalbl Khan 
Chandio. 


Muhammadan Bural, Larkana (West). 


Muhammed Amin A. Aziz Khan Ehoso 

K^n S^lb .Sardar Sohrab Khan Sahlbdlnc 
Khan Sarki. 

Jafler Khan Gul Muhammad Khar 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsl 
Mu h a mma d Umer, o.b.e. 


Muhammadan 

(East). 

Bural, 

Upper 

Sind 

Frontlrr 

Muhammadan 

(Central). 

Bural, 

Upper 

Sind 

Frontier 

Muhammadan 

(West). 

Bural, 

Upper 

Sind 

Frontier 


Muhammadan Bural, Sukkur (North'Weat). 
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Karnes. 


Coostituency by whicb elected. 


Slianmuddiii Khan Abdul Kaldr Khan Afj,dian 
Barakzai Du rani. 

M 

The Iloirble Abdus .Sattar Abdul llahnian 
Pirzada, Bar at-liaw. 

Khan Sahib Pir IlaBui ihvkhsli Shah Malibub 
Shah. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Kaiser Khan (.ihulani 
Muhaniinad Khan. 

Sayed Muhammad Ali Shah Allahando Shall . . 

Sayed Nur Muhamni.ad Shah Murad All 
Shah. 

Kais Basul B.'ikhsli Khan Sahib Muhuinniad 
Khan Uner. 

Sardar Bahadur llaji .lam .Tan Mnhannuad 
Khan Jam Muliammad Sharif Juiiejo. 

Sayed Khair Shah Imam Ali Sluih 

Mukhdum (.ihuhim Uydcr Makhdum Zahir-ud- 
dln. 

The Hon’ble Sayed Miran Muhammad Shah 
Zainulabdin Shah. 

Mir (fhulam Allali Khan Mir llaji lIUBsain 
Bakhsli Khan Taljmr. 

Mir Bandehali Khan Mir llaji Muhainniad 
llussuin Khan Talptir. 

Mir Ghulamali Khan Bundehali Khan Tal])ur .. 

Sardar Bahadur Mir Allahabad Khan Imam 
Bakhsh Khan Talpur. 

Khan Bahadur Sayed (Jhulam Nabi Shah 
Moujali Shah, M.n.E. 

Arbab Togachi Mir Muhammad . . 

Miss Jethibai Tulsidas Sipahimalaui 


Mrs. Jeniibai Ghulamali Allana .. 

J. Fraser 

Col. H. J. Mabon 

Issardas Varandmal 

The Hon’ble Sir Gluilam Hussain Hidayaiullah. 
K.O.S.I. 

Dewan Dialmal Doulatram 

Naralndas Anandji Bechar 

Lt.-Col. W. B. Hossack 


Muliammadan Rural, Sukkur (South-West). 

Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (South-East). 

Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (Central.) 

Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (Korth-East) 

.Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (North). 
Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (North-West) 

Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (West). 

Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (South). 

Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (East). 
Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (North). 

Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (North-West). 

Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (South-West). 

Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (East). 

Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (South). 
Muhammadan Rural, Thar Forkar (West). 

Muhammadan Rural, Thar Parker (North). 

Muhammadan Rural, Thar Parkar (South). 

Women’s General Urban, Hyderabad eum 
Karachi City. 

Women’s Muhammadan Urban, Karachi City^ 
European, Karachi City. 

European, Sind. 

Commerce and Industry, Indian Commerce. 
Land-holders. 

Land-holders. 

Labour. 

Commerce and Indu8tr>% Karachi Chamber ol 
Commerce. 
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The United Provinces. 


The UuUed Provinces lies in practically the 
centre of Upper India. It is bounded on 
the north by Tibet, ,on the oortli*east by 
Nepal, on the east and seutb-east by Bihar, 
on the south by two of the Chota-Nagpur 
States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwnlior, 
Dholpur, Bharatpur. Sirmoor, and Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Kampur, Tchri- 
Garbwal and Benares with an area of 6,043 
square miles, giving a total of 112,101 square 
miles. The total population is 40,614.833. 


The Province, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877; 
was named the United Provinces of Agra 
und Oudb in 1002 and received its present 
designation on April 1, 1037. It Includes 
four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hlma- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
iiicluding Bmidelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
irought. The first two of these tracts arc infer- 
Me and support a very sparse population and 
;he Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
y infertile, though better populated. The soil 
d the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
rxtreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
iion varies from 542 persons per square mile 
I the west to 655 in the centre and 763 in the 
Past, which gives the Frovhice as a whole a 
reater population pressure on the soil than 
ny other Province in India save Delhi and 
nengai. In the south there are low rocky hiUs, 
broken spurs of the Vindhya mountains, 
^vered with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
^e north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
blothed with dense forest, afiFording excellent 
^ig and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
a a tangled mass of ridges, ever hi^er and 
^gher, until it reaches the Une of the eternal 
lows, but the greater part of the province 
•nslsts of level plain, teeming with highly- 
itlvated fields and watered by t^ee rivers — 
e Ganges, Jumna and Gogra. 

Manufactures. 

The province is not rich in minerals. Iroi 
id copper are found In the Himalayan dis 
Jets, there were mines of importance ther^ 
irmerly, but owing to high cost of productioi 
M Inac^BlbUlty, most of them nave beei 
^ found in minute quantities bj 
wm* sands In some of the rivers b 
I hills. Llmwtone is found in the HUnslayai 
* the EUwah district, and stone i 

P * Mlntapur district 

® industries, however, aboun< 

. Dutton If ginned and spun throughout th( 


Western districts of the province as a home 
industry ; and weaving by means of handlooms 
is carried on in most districts. Cawupore is 
tlie chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. According to the latest figures available, 
5,273 persons are emiiloyed In cotton ginning , 
cleaning and pressing factories and 43,000 in 
spinning and weaving Mills. The number of 
actual hand-loom weavers including helpers 
is 679,075. Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous ' Klmkhab’ 
brocade is made) but considerable W'ork is now 
done at Etowah, Sandllu und Man. Embroidery 
work is done at Lucknow, where the noted 
‘Chikan’ work of cotton on muslins is produced, 
and In Benares, where gold and silver work on 
silk, velvet, crepe and sarsenet obtains. 
Benares uses local gold thread for embroidery 
work and *Kimkhab' weaving. The glass 
Industry is important at Flro*al)ad, Buhjoi, 
Bala wall, Sasni, Ha thras.Harangau, Shikobabad, 
Makhanpur and Naiiil (Allahabad). Morada- 
bad is noted for its lacquered brass-work, 
Benares f'jr l)raB8waro-engravlng and rcnoiisse, 
Farrukhabad and Pilkhawa (in Meerut 
district) for tlieir calico prints and Agia for 
Its durries and marble and alabaster articles ; 
glazed pottery is made at Ghunar and Khurja, 
(day figures of men and fruits at Lucknow, 
carpets at Mlrzapur and leather goods in Cawri- 
pur, Agra and Lucknow. 

The making of brass utensils at Mlrzapur, 
i’amikliabad and Oel (District Kheri); the 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and Saha- 
ranpiir, the art silk Industry of Tanda, Bilarl 
(Mora da bad) and Man, the lock and brass 
fittings Industry of Aligarh, the copper utensil 
industry of Almora, the durries of Kiialrabad 
(Sltapur), Cawnpore, and Bareilly, the pottery 
of Nizamubad (District Azamgarh) and the Ivory 
work of Lucknow also deserve mention. 

Cawnpore is the chief Industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The woollen mill is 
the lai^est in India. Lucknow poBsesses an 
important paper-mill and also a cotton inill. 
There are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut, Saharunpur and Bareilly 
and cotton mills at Agra, Hathras, 
Benares and Moradabad. Tlicro are now 74 
Sugar PactoilcB in the province worked by 
I the vacuum pan process; they arc situated main- 
ly in the Gorakpur, Eohilkhand and Meerut 
divisions. A certain amount of Sugar is also 
made by the open pan process and a large 
quantity of gur if made in the vlUages. 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cpttage lines. 

I There is a card board manufacturing factory 
and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur. Itn 
and perfumes are made at Lucknow, KanauJ 
and Jaunpur. Dayalbugh (Agra) has a 
tannery, a dairy and a factory for making door 
bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain pens, 
chemical balances, etc. Fountain pens are 
made in Cawnpore. Lucknow and Benares. 
Shoe laces, clastic, and electric fans are made 
In Oawnpore. 
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The largest trade centres are Gawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mlrzapur, Benares. Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farrukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausl, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffamagar. Ghazlabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazlpur, Pilibhit and Shabjahanpur. 

Agriculture. 

The chief industry Is agriculture, which 
b the principal source of livelihood of 71.1 per 
cent, or the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8.2 per cent. The 
soils of the Province fall Into three groups: 
the valley soils of the Ulmalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium ; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The soli generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
miistard, cotton, wheat, barley, sugarcane, pulses 
and pafcatoes, rice being grown mostly In 
low-lying, heavy clays and potatoes on tlic 
higher vallays. The greater part of the Province 
Is highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 60 
to 60 Inches in the Hills to 40 inches In the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 Inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions, in the past; 
Improved drainage and irrigation facilities 
have effected considerable Improvements. In 
the latter area, however, shortage of water In 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns. Steps are being taken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals. 
The commodity retail prices of chief food grains 
were iilghor in 1939 tiian those prevailing in 
1938, except in case of wlieat,' which Indicated 
an improvement during the first three months 
of the year over the prices lucvalcnt in tlio 
corresponding montlis of tlie previous year. 
The area under wheat, and cotton decrease<l 
appreciably through the average outturns increas- 
ed. The area under sugarcane iucrt^uscjl In com- 
parison to that III lOaS-lD.h) thougii tlio 
outturn was slightly lower, iiiind is iicld on 
zemindari tenure in Agra aud taluqdari f<’uure 
in Oudh. The principal land owners In 
Oudh are the Taluqdars, some of whom own 
very large estates. The area held in taluqdari 
tenure amounts to 54 per cent, of the total 
area In Oudh. 

The People. 

The population Is mainly Hindu, 84.4 per cent, 
ranking as such, whilst Blahommedans number 
16 per cent., the total of all other religions 
being 0.6 per cent, composed of ChristUns 
(Buropeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsls, 
Buddhists end Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Arya Samajists, followers of 
the Arya Sama) sect, which obtains widely 
In the Pan)ab and has extended Its influence 
to the United Provinces. The three main 
physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
Mongolioid, the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan ahd aub-Himalayan dlstiicts and 


the former to South Mirzapor and Bnndelkhand, 
whilst the hlgh-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Province. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin. I'wo languages are spoken 
by the majorlfy of people In the plains. 
Urdu and Hindi. Urdu being more common 
in the urban areas and because of Its close 
rcaltionshlp with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
lingua franca of the Pro\inco. 


Administration. 

The Province waa until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Go vernor-in-CouncJI, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Rcsorvpcl Subjects and two Ministers In charge 
of the Transferred Subjects. With effect from 
April I, 1037, provincial autonomy was in- 
augurated in this Province and a Cabinet of 
6 Ministers to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G. I. Act of 1935. The 
Cabinet cou8lKt<cd of 6 Ministers. This Ministry 
remained in office from July 17, 1937 to Novem- 
ber 3, 1939. But after the outbreak of the 
EuTop(-an War resigned and the powers of 
administration were assumed by the Governor 
under section 93 of the G. I. Act of 1936. He 
.appointed 3 advisors from Novombej 4, 1939, 
to .assist him in the .administration of the 
Province. The medium for the transaction of 
public business is the Secretariat, tlie staff of 
whicli consists of 8 Secretaries (including Clilef 
Secretary), and 1 2 Deputy Secretari(?8 including 
one udditlonnl deputy Secretary in each of the 
Finance, Judicial }uul General departments and 
the Deputy Legal Kemembrancer who Is ex- 
Officio Deputy Secretary In the Judicial 
Department. There arc also two Under- 
secretaries and 4 * AsslsUint Secretaries. The 
Ghiof Secretary is in charge of Appointment, 
General Administration, Secretariat Establish- 
niont and Accounts, Political, Ecclesiastical and 
Police Departments ; tlic Fiiuvnc:e Secretary deals 
mainly with tlie Finance Dciiartment; the 
Hevenue Secretary is In charge of the Bevenue, 
and Scarcity Departments; iiie Education Se- 
cretary is In charge of the Education, ludustrioB, 
Agriculture and Excise Departments ; the L. S. G. 
Secretary Is in charge of the Local Self-Govem- 
ineiit, Municipal, Medical and Public Health 
1 )cjmrtments ; the Judicial Secretary is in chi^d 
of the Judicial and Legislative Departments; 
the Public Works Secretary is in charge of the 
Buildings and Hoads and Irrigation and Forest 
deiiartments. The eighth Secretary is in charge 
of the Infonuation and l*rice Control Depai^ 
ment. He Is also the Price Controller. In 
addition one Additional Secretary has also 
been appointed in the Cliief Secretary’s Branch 
to cope with tlie increased work and a deputy 
Secretary to deal with the Air Raid PrecAution. 
Government spends the cold weatlier, October to 
.April, in Lucknow and Allahabad, mos^ In 
Lucknow, though theSeoretariatremaiusthrough- 
out the year at Lucknow. The Governor and some 
of tlie Secretaries spend the hot weather In 
Naiul Tal, but during the monsoon the Governor 
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tours the plains, as he does also In the cold 
weather. The Board of Revenue is the highest 
court of apiKjal in revenue and rent cases lying 
within its jurisdiction, being the chief revenue 
authority In the province. Tliere are forty- 
eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve In Oudh, avejage area 2,200 square miles 
and average population a million. Each 
district is in charge of a District Officer, termed 
a Magistrate; and t’oliector in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudh and Kumaon. The 
districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Each division is under a Commissioner, 
except the Jhansi and Kumaon divisions the 
charge of which is held by the Collector of 
Jhansi and that of Kuinrton by the Deputy 
Commissioner, NainlTul, in addition to their 
duties. There arc ten divisions having 
an average area of nearly 10,600 square miles 
and an average population of ncjnly b inllIion.s. 
The districts ore siib-dividcd into tahsits, 
with an average area of 500 square miles 
and an average population of 230,000. Each 
2'ahiU is in charge of a Tahsildar, who is res- 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tah^ili are divided 
into parganat wliich are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TahiUdan arc naib lahsildars 
and kanungoi. Ordinarily there are tliroe 
kanunqot and one naib tahsildar to a iahsil. 
The kanungos supervise the work of the 
patwarit, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer a.s- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahtilt, as the case may be to each of ids subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service ( Depul > 
Collectors and Magistrates). 


Local Self'Govcrninent. 


The ii\ain units of local sclf-govtiinnciit arc 
the district and municipul Ixmrd.s, which 
have non-official Cimirinan. Most of the 
TuuulcliMil boards liavhig an annual income of 
Its. .50,(N.K) or over have exe<‘utive officers to 
wlioin certain administrative powers are reserved. 
Hie administrative functions of the iminlciiml 
and district boards are ]>erformed by the Cliair- 
man and Executive Officer or the Secretary, 
but the hoards themselves are directly responsihle, 
for most of the administration. The district 
boards obtain 42.42 per cent, of thch- income 
from Govermneiit grants. The otlier chief 
sources of income are the local rate levied from 
the land owners and the tax on circumstances 
and projjcrty imposed by some of the boards. 
The United Provinces Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act came into force with effect from January 
1^, 1936. The tax realised under this act is 
also utilized in the jMiymcnb ot grants to local 
authorities for purposes of expenditure on the 
construction, maintenance and improvemeut of 
roads. The chief source of municipal income 
Is the octroi or terminal tax and, toll w'hicli Is an 
octroi in modified form. Local opinion is 
rtrongiy in favour of indirect as opposed to 
direct taxation for municipal purpows. 
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Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad iu the portion of the 
piovluco known as Agra and by the Chief Court 
sitting at Lucknow iu tlm portion of the 
province known as Oud h . They are the final ap • 
pellate authorities Iu both criminal and civil cases. 
The former consists of a Chief Justice and 
ten permanent Judges six of whom are Indians, 
and the latter consists of a Chief Judge and 
tlireo perinanent and om; addl. judges three of 
whom are Indians. There are 30 jtosts (21 In 
Agra, eight in Oudh and one of Legs! 
Henu*m)»ranccr, whieh is lield in abeyance, and 
its dutle.s are performed by the Judicial Secre- 
Urry to Governnieiit ) of district and sessions 
judges of wlileli nine are held by Indians not 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service as they 
liave been listed to the provincial service and the 
bar. Usiialiy they I'xereisi? appellate jurisdiction 
in civil ami criminal cases and iu certain condi- 
tions iu rent eases. 'J'he lllgli Court has (extra- 
ordinary original jurisdiction. 'J'he Cliief Court’s 
original jurisdiction was esbihilshed in 1931) 
by an A(;t of tlue J'rovineial IjOglslaturr. 
Distrh;! Officers and their assistants, including 
tahsildars, preside in criminal courts as 
magistrates and as (;oIleetors and assistant 
collectors, in rent and rovenuo courts and 
dispose of a good de4d of the work. IJouorary 
maglstraO's and honorary assistant eoUectoiH 
who function in all tlie districts also deal with 
eriiniiial, K^venm; and rent (>as(*H. Kumaon 
lias l>(H;n brought under the Civil jurisdiction 
of the High Court from let April 1926. 
'I'ln deputy and assistant cornmlssioners exerclst; 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
luovince there are civil judges, Judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a larg(! number of civil suits. 'JTio jurisdiction 
of a civil judge extends to nil original sulls 
without pecuniary limit and a munslf can hear 
oases ordinarily of a valuer not exceeding lls. 2,(J(K) 
and if specially empowered ui> to Its. 6,000. 
Appeals from munslf always lie to the district 
judge while ttiose from the civil judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court, except 
in cases of a value of Its. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge, timail cause court 
Judges, ordinarily try suits to the value of 
lls. 500 but t he Senior Judges of Small Causes are 
empowered to try suits of a civil nature of which 
the value does not exceed lls. 1,000. There 
are also honorary in u ash's limited to Rs. 200 
suita, and vJlJage mnnslfs whose jiirisdictloni s 
fixed at lls. 20. 

Public Works Deportment* 

The public works Department (Buildings and 
Hoads and Irrigation Branebes Is in the portfolio 
of the Advisor to the Governor, Revenue and 
tlie post of Becretary to Government in this 
department Is held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Sei-vlce. 

The Buildings and Rfuds branch is admlnls- 
tered by a Chief Jiiigii.eer. 'J’he J^rovlnco is 
divided into circles and divisions. Each circle 
is in charge of a 8ui>crhiteiiding Engineer and 
each division is In charge of an Exccutiv( 
Engineer. All metalled roads maintained from 
Provincial tunds and construction of all other 
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department buildings except those of the irriga- 
tion branch costing more than Es. 5,000 are 
in charge of the Buildings and Eoads branch. 

The Irrigation branch is administered by two 
Chief Engineers. The province is divided into 
circles and divisions. 

The Irrigation branch administers the various 
Irrigation works in the province as well as the 
Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid, the tube- 
well irrigation scheme, and tlie Fyzabad 
Electricity and Gogra Pumping Schemes. The 
Ganges, the Eastern Jumna and the Agra 
Canals, the Hydro-electric works and the 
tube-wells are administered by the Chief Engineer 
(West) while the Sarda Canal, tlie Gogra 
pumping scheme and the Bundelkhand Canals, 
are administered by the Chief Engineer (East). 

The Sarda Canal, a work of the first magnitude, 
was opened in 1928 for introducing irrigation 
into Oudh. Its head works are situated at 
Banbassa on the border of Nepal. The length 
of the main canal and branches, including 
distributaries, drainage cuts and escapes, is 
6,962 miles, and the area irrigated is over 10 
lakhs of acres annually including over 2i lakhs 
acres of sugarcane. 

Tlie Ganges Canal — Upper and Lower. The 
head works of the former are situated at Hardwar 
in the Saharanpur district and of the latter at 
Narora in the Aligarh district. The Upper 
Ganges canal came into operation in tlie year 
1856-56, and its total mileage of channels Is 
6,921 miles. The area irrigated annually is 
nearly 12 lakhs of acres. 'J'he lower Ganges 
canal was opened in 1879-80 and the total 
mileage of its channels is 5,002 miles. This 
system irrigates nearly 10 lakhs of acres. 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid sup* 

E lies power at attractive rates for domestic, 
idustrial and agricultural purposes to 14 
districts in the west of province, and to Shalidara 
in Delhi province. Seven of the ten falls 
available for electrifleation have been developed 
and a stand-by steam power station at Chandausi 
of 9,000 kilowatts has been constructed. No 
loss than 27,900 kilowatts in all is available. 
A further steam station at Moradiiugar with an ini- 
tial capacity of 6,000 K.W. is under construction. 
Besides supplying some 88 towns with cheap 
current for light and fans and minor industries, 
the grid provides energy for irrigation pumping 
from rivers and open and tube wells. The 
Ganges Valley State well scheme comprises 
about 1,500 tube wells, covering the districts 
of Moradabad, Bijnor, Budaun, MuzalTaruagar, 
Saharanpur, Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh, 
introducing irrigation on the volumetric system 
over approximately one million acres hitherto 
source of Irrigation. This scheme without any 
is being extended by the construction of 82 
more wells. This supply of cheap power from 
some 2,000 substations is ulreadv having 
an Important bearing on Uic economic disposal 
of crops and tlie development of minor 
industries in the mban centres. 

The steam power station at Sohwal has a 
capacity of 2,500 Kilowatts. It supplies energy 
to the towns of Fyzabad and Ajudhia and for 


pumping 180 cusecs of water from the Gogra at 
Eaunahl into a canal system 120 miles long, 
designed to irrigate 43,000 acres. 

Investigations Into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a Grid Project for the eastern 
districts of the province have been completed 
and the recommendations of an expert Com- 
mittee, appointed in November 1937, are under 
consideration. 

Police. 

The Police Force is administered by an Inspect- 
or-General, with four Deputy Inspectors- General 
including one temporary officer, and one Deputy 
Inspector- General now known as I). 1. G. Blead- 
quarters and Hallways; and two Assistants, 
48 Superintendents, 44 Assistant Superintendents 
and 71 Deputy Superintendents. There is a 
Police Training College at Moradabad under a 
Superintendent of Police as Principal. There is 
[ a C. I. D. forming a separate department with 
an Assistant Inspector-General in cliarge and 
tliree Superintendents of Police. A Military 
Police section under the command of a Superin- 
tendent of Police assisted by one Adjutant and 
four Military Police Staff Officers has been 
added to the provincial police forc«. The ad- 
ministration of the Jail Department is in charge 
of an Inspector- General of Prisons, who is a 
member of the Indian Medical Service. 

Education* 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-ald. There 
are five universities, the four residential univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the afiiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
In 1027 and consists, liesides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external side, viz., the Agra and St. John's 
College at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. .and 
Sanatan Dharain College at Ca wnpore, the Meerut 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly 
and St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There 
are Intermediate Colleges and auglo-vernacular 
high and middle schools which prepare boys for 
the high school and intermediate examinations 
conducted by the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, which proscribes courses 
for high school and intermediate education. 

There are 48 Government High Schools for 
boys and 4 for girls and 8 Government Inter- 
mediate Colleges ; the remainder are under 
private management and are aided by 
Government. 

The Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow and 
the Crosthwaite Girls’ College at Allahabad 
impart university education to Indian girls and 
the Theosophical National Girls’ School and 
Women’s College at Benares, the Muslim 
Girls’ Intermediate College at Aligarh, Mshila 
Vidyalaya Intermediate College at Luck- 
now, Gokul Das Hindu Girls^ Intermediate 
College, Moradabad, Muslim Girls’ Intermediate 
College Lucknow, Balika Vidyalaya Inter- 
mediate College, Cawnpore, and Mahadevi 
Kanya Pathchala, Delira Dun, teach up to the 
intermediate stage. In addition to these 
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there are A. V. High Scliools, English Middle 
and Vernacular Lower Middle schools and 
primary schools throughout the province for 
the education of Indian girls; they are controlled 
by a Chi^ Inspectress of Girls' Schools under 
the Dtre^r of Public Instruction. The St. 
George’s Intermediate CoUege, Mussoorie, the 
Philander Smith College, Naini Tal, the St. 
Joseph’s CoUege, Katni Tal, Sherwood Inter- 
medmte College, Nainl Tal, and La MarUn- 
iero College, Lucknow, are the well-known 
institutions for European and Anglo-Indian 
children in the province which teach upto the 
intermediate stage. Besides these, there are 
many excellent educational institutions for 
European boys and girls both in the hlUs and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and a training department is attached 
to the Lucknow Christian College. There 
are training departments attached to 
the Aligarh Muslim University and the Be- 
nares Hindu University. There is a College of 
Mining and MetaUurgy in the Benares Hindu 
University where four-year courses of training 
are provided, leading to degrees in the two 
subjects. This is the only University in India 
where training in these two industrial subjects 
is available. There Is a Govermuent Engineering 
College at Xtoorkee (Thomason College), 
a School of Arts and Crafts in Lucknow and 
an Agricultural College, and a Technological 
Institute known as the Harcourt Butler Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore ; three Govern- 
ment Technical Institutes at Lucknow', Gorakh- 
pur and Jhansi respectively ; five Carpentry 
s»;liool8 (known as Central Wood Working 
Institute) at Bareilly, Allahabad, Fyzabad, 
Nalni Tal and Dchra Dun ; one Textile Institute 
at Cawnpore ; seven Weaving Schools at Benares, 
Mau (Azamgarh), Khairahad (Sitapur),Najibabad 
(lUjnor), MuzalTarnagar, Almora and Buland- 
sliahr ; one Metal working school at Aligarh ; 
two lA!atiier working scliools at Caw'iipore and 
Meerut, one Tanning Scliool at I'atohpur ; and 
Miie Brassware School at Benares known as 


hatuk Prasad Khuttri Industrial Institute; 
;in Agricultural School at Itulandshahr and 
iuiotlier at Gorakhpur, there is also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Nainl 
Allaliaiiad, and tliero are two Civil Ei^ineer- 
ing Scliools at Lucknow. At ttie Benarci 
Ifindu University there Is a five years 
: t'ourse in Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
Kducation in law is given at four residentla] 
i universities and at the Agra and Meerut Collies 
■and at the Dayanand Anglo-Vedlc and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnpon 
and at the BareUly CoUege. Instructior 
]m commerce for the B.Com. degree of th< 
^ Riven In the Sanatan Dharmi 
" nd tlie p. A. y. Colleges at Cawnpore and In th< 
)t. John s ^Uege at Agra ; a oommeroe depart 
r^n w B.Com. degree Is also attached U 
Lucknow Universities. Th< 
^kmg George 8 Medical CoUege, Lucknow, nov 
jmergM In the Lncknow University, prepare 
Ica^ldat^ for the M.B.B.8. degree of the £uck 
Besides this tliere is also i 
L which has been recentlj 

J^Wiated ^ Uio Agra University. There 1 
C. Ayurveda and Tibblyi 

P* attached to the Braares Hindu and tm 


Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 
The Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., estnblislied 
by Government in 1926 prescribes courses for 
Ayurvedic and Unanl Schools and Colleges. The 
TakinU-ut-tib CoUege and the State-aided Unanl 
Medical Sciiool at Lucknow, the Unanl Medical 
School, Allahabad, the Kaalilkul Ayurvedic 
CoUege, Hardwar, the Bundelkhand Ayurvedic 
CoUege, Jhansi and the Lalit Hari Ayurvedic 
CoUege, Pllibhlt, are affiliated to it. Public 
schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular eduoation are almost entirely maintained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is adminivStered through 
them and the expenditure of grants for verna- 
cular education is in their hands. Government 
maintains eight Normal Schools and seven 
Central Training Schools for the training of 
vernacular teachers. Tit ere are also four normal 
schools for training of women vernacular 
teachers. Each district has a deputy 
inspector of scliools who is the Secretary of the 
Education Ck>mmitt(M‘ of the district board 
assisted by several sub-deputy inspectors. 
There are seven inspectors who supervise both 
anglo-vernacular and vernacular education in 
their circles. 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is In oliurge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs. A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I. G. Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December 8, 1934, to relieve 
the I. 0. of the routine duties In connection 
with the control of his office. A Civil Surgeon 
is In charge and is responsible lor the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (ilauikhct and 
Eoorkee) Medical Officers in military em{>ioy 
hold collateral civil charge, lliero are 101 
Frovinoial Medical service offleers in cliurgi; 
of important Moffusll dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women sub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanaghin women in their 
own homes and much good work is done in 
this mauuer. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
and the Ursula Horsman Memorial Hospital, 
Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospital, Benares, 
the Civil Hospital at Allahabad (for Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians living in European 
style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage Hospital, 
Mnssoorle. The Kamsay Hospital for Europeans 
at Nalni Tal is a first-class institution and 
there are also tlie Lady Dufferin Hospitals, 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is tlio 
first in the Province. The Queen Mary’s Hos- 

S ltal for women and children, completed In 1932, 
i also attached to the King George’s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for thii 
instrnotioo of atudentt In midwifery and 
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miecology. The X-lUy loetitute at Dehra 
Dan baa been closed. There are sanatoria for 
British soldiers in the hUls. The Kina Edward 
Vn Sanatorium at Bhowall in the district of 
Kalni Tal is an up-to-date and well-equipped 
institution for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptives. Tlierc is also a Govern- 
ment T. B. clinic at Allahabad. 

Arram^ements have been made for 146 
Ayurvedic and 50 Unanl dispensaries to work in 
vulams, under the charge of qualified Vaids 
and &tkims under the Rural Development pro- 
gramme. A compounder lias been engaged to 
assist. Forty-eight Fixed and sixteen Travelling 
allopathic dispensaries were sanctioned under 
the scheme. Steps have been taken to establish 
these dispensaries in rural areas. The duty of 
the medical officer appointed to the Rural 
Development Dispensaries is not only to provide 
medical aid in villages but also to iuculaite 
habits of cleanliness and carry on propaganda 
to ensure personal hygiene and health. The 
travelling Rural Development Dispensaries in 
sixteen districts have to visit villages in rotation 


and to serve large groups of population than a 
fixed branch of dispensaries. 

The aim which has been kept In view in 
opening rural indigenous and allopathic dis- 
ipensaries is to make available medical aid In 
villages situated in the interior of the districts. 

Government liave sanctioned a grant for the 
treatment of eye diseases at certain centres 
opened during the current financial year as an 
experimental measure. A good number of 
patients suffering from cataract and other 
diseases have received treatment under the 
scheme. 

Tliere were seventy-five subsidized dispen- 
saries and thirty-nine subsidized medical 
practitioners working at the end of December 
1939. 

With a view to provide facilities for the 
training of Indian girls as nurses and midwives a 
training school has been opened at Agra. 

The Medical School at Agra lias been raised 
to the status of a degree College. The Women’s 
Medical School has been abolished. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

StcUemenl of th^ Revenue and Expenditure of the OovemmerU of the United Provinces. 


Hicads op Eepshub. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1941-42. 


Hbaj>8 op Expsroitubi. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1041-42. 


Principal Peads of Revenue. 

IV. — Other Taxes on 

Income 

VII.— Land Ecvenue 

VIII. — Provincial Excise 

IX.— Stamps 
X, — Forest 
XT. — Kegistration . . 

XII. — Kecelpts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

XIII.— Other Taxes and 
Duties 

RaHwatf Revenue Account. 

XVT. — Subsidised Companies. 

Irrigation, Etc. 

XVII.— Works for which Capi- 
tal Accounts are 
kept — 

Eeceipts . . 

Lett — W 0 r k i n g 
Expenses . . 

XVIIT.— Works for which no 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 


XX.— Interest 

Civil Administration. 

XXI .—Administration of 

.Tustice 

XXII. — Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

XXIII.— PoUce 

XXVI.— Education 

'wXVll.— Medical 
XVIII.— Public Heaith 

3^IX. — Agriculture 
XXX. — Vet^i^ry 

?y^^J-~-tk>-operative Credit 
Industries 

XX > I. — Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 


0.5,25,000 

6,27,30,110 

1,28,20,915 

1,35,00,000 

04,07,095 

8,92.000 


3,19,73,916 


1,33,10,560 


6,60,760 

11,62,247 

14.63,600 


13,66,509 

1,48,344 

70,000 

8,73,652 


Carried over .. 13,60,81,689 


Dired Demands on the Revsnus. 

7. — Land Revenue 

8. — Provincial Excise . . 

9. — Stamps 

10. — Forest 

11. — Registration 

12. — Charges on account of Motor 

Vehicles Acts 

13. — Other Taxes and Duties . . 

Raittvay Revenue Account. 

15. — State Railways — Interest on 

Debt 

16C. — Subsldixed Companies 

Irrigation Revenue Account. 

17. — Interest on Irrigation works 

for which Capital Accounts 
are kept 

18. — Other Revenue expenditure 

financed from ordinary 
Revenues 


Irrigation Capital Account {Met 
from Revenue). 

19. — Construction of Irrigation 
Works— 

B — (1) Financed from"| 

Ordinary Revenues ( 
B — (2) Financed from f 

Ordinary Revenues J 


Ddd Services. 

22. — ^Interest on debt and other 

obligations 

23. — Appropriation for Reduction 

or Avoidance of Debt — 
(i) Sinking Fund 
(it) Payments to the Central 
Government 

Civil Administration. 

25. — General Administration 

27. — Administration of Justice . . 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments 

29. — Police 

30. — Scientific Departments 

37. — Education 

88.— Medical 

39. — Public Health 

40. — Agriculture 

41. — Veterinary 

42. — Co-operative Credit 

43. — Industries 

44. — Aviation 

47. — MisceUaneous Departments ( 


1,01,54,290 

9,96,196 

2,83,201 

31,67,484 


1,16,00.441 


23,35,015 


14,41,279 


1,42.08,008 

70.34,693 

85,56,331 

1,89,19,606 

30,156 

2,23,16,000 

88,81,123 

30,64,609 

77,26,601 

6,71,664 

5,69,614 

24,02,812 

9,000 

1,88,316 
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HEAVB of ItSVBNVa, 

Budget 

Estimates, 

Heads of Expendpturb. 

Budget 

Estimates 


1041-42. 


1941-42. 

Brought forward . . 

Rs. 

18,60,81,630 


Rs. 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 


Civil fPorh and JUitcellaneaus 
Fuldic Improvementt, 


Publie Improvements, 



60.— ClvU Works— 


XXXTX.—CIvU Work*— 




(a) Ordinary 

10.03.486 

(a) Provincial ezpendi- 


(6) Transfer from 


ture 

66,16,343 

Central Eoad 


( b) Improvement of Com- 

* Development 


municatlons from 


Account 

16,68,976 

Central Road 

De velopme nt 


Af itcellansout. 


Account . . 

16,58,976 

XLIII. — Tranefere from Famine 




Belief Fund 

28,626 



XLIV. — Becelpts in aid of 


Miscellaneous 


superannuation 

1,26,000 

64. — Famine Relief— 


XLV. — Stationery and Print- 



Ing 

7,99,830 

A — Famine Relief 

28,626 

XLVI. — Miscellaneous 

11,85,860 

B — Transfers to Famine Relief 


Fund 


CorUrilnUions and Miscellaneous 


66. — Superannuation Allowances 


Adjustments beiwun Central and 
Provincial Oovemments, 


and Pensions 

1,16,73,813 



66. — Stationery and Printing . . 

16,62,764 

X M X . — Grante-in-ald from 


57. — Miscellaneous Chargee 

11,73,631 

Central Govern- 

ment 

25,00,000 



L.— -Contributions and Mis- 
cellaneous adjust- 
mente between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 
Governments . . 

Extraordinary Items, 

75,000 


63. — Extraordinary charges 

21,000 

jLuulii Dxpcuuii/uru uicir ironi 

Revenue ! 

14,29,46,397 

Jil. — l<]xtraordInary Receipts . . 

76,000 


Total Revenue 

14,84,30,417 

Capital aceounis not met from 




revenue. 


Debt, Deposits and PemiUance 




Beads, 


08. — Construction of Irrigation 




works 

27,06,800 

PUBLIC DEBT. 


68. — Capital outlay on Hydro- 

A. — DhDT ; AIBBD IN 

1 

Electric works 

81. — Civil works not met from 

22,38,400 

1 . — Permanent Debt — 


revenue 

88. — Payments of commuted value 

12,61,804 

(t) Provincial 
Loans bearing 
Interest — 


of pensions 

86. — Payments to Retrenched Per- 
sonnel 

—11,426 

(— ) 2,131 

S per cent. United Provinces Loan, 



61,82,448 ^ 

1952 (second issue) 


Defat, Deposits and Remittarue 


Beads. 


New Loan , . 

United Provinces Encumbered 

.... 

PUBLIC DEBT. 


Estates Act Bonds 

6,00.000 

A. — Debt Raised in 


(ii) Loans not bearing 

India. 


Interest 

, , , , 


II.~Floating Debt— 


I. — Permanent Debt— 


Treasury Bills 

Other Floating 

.... 

(i) Provincial Loans bear- 


Loans .. 

.... 

ing interest — 


111. — Loans from the Cen- 

1 

8 per ceht. United 


tral Government for 
Behabilltation of 

26,00,000 

ProvinoesLoan 
1061-1966. . 

8% U. P. Loan 1062 

2,83,420 

3,28,640 

OUKaa J.IMllUlvrjr 0 • 


Total 

1,00,00,000 
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Heads 0? Rbtbnde. 

UNFUNDED DEBT. | 

Special Loans 1 

State Provident Funds — 


Service Pro- 
vident Fund 

Indian Civil 
Service (Non- 
Europeau 
Members) 
P r 0 V 1 d e nt 
Fund 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1041-42. 

Jia. ■ 


Fund 


a ecus 


r Rupee Branch .. 

. 47,89,000 

\ Sterling Branch . . 

2,62,000 

f Rupee Branch . . 

1,26,000 

\ Sterling Branch . . 

2,42,000 

( Rupee Branch . . 

32,000 

(^Sterling Branch. . 

7,000 

r Rupee Branch . . 

8.000 

\s(erllng Branch. . 

12.000 

f Rupee Branch . . 

■i 

4,000 

1 Sterling Branch 

11,000 


P r o V I 
Funds 


Total . . 

DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 

Deposits Bearing Interest. 

Depreciation Deserve Fund — 

Irrigation 

Depoeite Not Bearing Interest. 

(A) Sinking Funds — 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt— 

6 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1044, Sinking Fund 

8 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1061-86, Sinking Fund (Depre- 
ciation) . . 

8 jwr cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1052, Sinking Fund ( De- 
preciation) 

3 per cent United Provinces 
Loan, 1052, Sinking Fund 

Otber Appropriations 

(B) Reserve Funds — 

A — Famine Relief Fund — 

Traniten from the Revenue Ac- 


Intsrsrt Receipts 


54,83,000 


13,49,715 


26,48,184 

2,56,026 

3,08,790 

3,00,000 

16,19,763 

1,95,250 


IlBADH OF EXPKNDITUKB. 


Debit Deposits and liemittance 
Deads — contd. 

(ii) Loans not bearing Interest. 
6 per cent. United Pro- 
vinces Development Loan. 
IX. — ^Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating Loans 
III. — Loans Irom the Central 
Government - 

(i) llepjiymcnt of (Consolidated 
Debt, 

(ii) Repayment of Ijoans for 
HchabilitaMon of Sugar In- 
ti iisiry in U. P. 

Total 

UNFUNDED DEBT. 
Special Loans 
State Provident Funds — 

General pro- / •• 

vldentFunil \ sterling Ilraneh. . 

Indian Civil f Rupee Branch . . 
Service i*To-< 

vldent Fund i Sterling Branch. . 
Civil ( 


Indian Civil f Rupee Branch . . 

Service (Non- 

European 

Members)' 

P r o v 1 d ent 

Fund Sterling Branch. . 

Contributory, f Rupee Branch . . 
Pro vid ent-< 

Fund t Sterling Branch. . 

Other Mis- f Rupee Branch . . 

ceilaneouB ; 

Provi dent \ 

Funds I Sterling Branch. . 

Total 

DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 

Deposits Bearing Interest. 
Depreciation Reserve Fuad — 

Irrigation 

Deposits Not Bearing Interest, 
(A) Sinking Funds— 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt— 

S per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1961-66 Sinking Fund (Depre- 
ciation) 

3 percent. United Provinces Loan. 
1952, Sinking Fund (Depre- 
ciation) 

3 per cent. U. P. Loan, 1952, 
Sinking Fund 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1941-42. 

Rs; 


10,000 


2-1,63,319 

38,00,000 

68,76,379 


33,68,000 

1 .70.000 

11,000 

5.96.000 

6.000 


41,63,(K)0 


40,000 


2,55,080 

3,08,926 
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Heads of Keyenue. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1041-42. 


Heads of Bxpenditdee. 


I Budget 
I Estimates, 
1941-42. 


(B) Reserve FuiidK — eontd. 

United Provinces Sugarcane 
ComjHJnsation Fund . . 

United Provinces Road Fund . . 

Hospitals Funds 

Magh Mela Fund, U.P. . . 
Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 


3,00,000 

12,60,000 


lepreclatloD 
Government ] 


(C) Other Deposit Accounts — 

Deposits of Local Funds — 

District Funds 

Municipal Funds 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial DeposiU. 

cavil Deposits — 

Revenue deposits 
Civil Court aepopits 
^miual Court deposits 
Personal deposits 

Forest deposits 

Public Works deposits 
Trust Interest Funds . . 
Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund . . 
Deposits for work done for pub- 
lic bodies or individuals 
Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 
ral Provident Fund . . 
Deposit of lees received by 
Government servants for 
work done for private bodies 
D<mo8lt of King-Knii)oror’8 
Tuberculosis Fund . . 
Deposit of 3 per cent. Unittid 
Provinces Loan 1952 
United Provinces Flood Relief 

Fund 

His Excellency the Governor’s 
War Purposes Fund 
ills Excellency the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund 
Stores Punujase Djjposits 
Turkish Earthquak<^ Fund 
Indian Red Cross Society De- 
posits . . 

St. Dunston’s Homo for blind 
Soldiers 

Other Accounts. 

Subventions from Central Road 
Fund 

Dej^it account of grants for 
Economic Development and 
Improvement of Rural Areas . . 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
Eoonomio Development and 
Improvement of Rural Areas — 
C'o-operative Training and Edu- 
cation 

Do. Woollen Industry . . 


2,05,68,000 

49,08,000 

8.73,tKK) 


34.35.000 

50.30.000 

1.46.000 
1,39,31,000 

1.72.000 

12,00.000 

3.93.000 

6,000 


Deposits Not Bearing Interest — 
eontd . 

Sinking Fund Investment Ac- 
count — 

5 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 

1944 26,48,267 

(B) Reserve Funds — 

A — Famine Relief Fund — Trans- 
fers to the Revenue Account. . 28,626 

B — Investment Account . . . . .... 

United Provinces Sugarcane 
Compensation Fund . . . . 18,00,000 

United Provinces Road Fund . . 15,76,988 

General Police Fund . . . . .... 

Magh Mela Fund, United Pro- 
vinces 0,32,413 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 2,00,000 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 

Government Press .. .. 31,000 

(0) Other Deposit Accounts — 

Deposits of liOcal Funds — 

District Funds 2,08,80,000 


Municipal Funds 

Other Funds j 

Departmental and Judiciitl 
Deposits. 

Civil Deposlta— 

Revenue deposits 

Civil CDurt deposits 

Criminal Court dejiosits 

Personal deposits 

Forest deposits 

Publlo Works deposits 

Trust Interest Funds . . 
Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund. . 
Deposits for work done for 
public bodies or individuals . . 

Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 
ral Provident Fund . . 


81.74.000 

52.31.000 

1.32.000 
3,41,06,000 

1.29.000 

11.54.000 

3.95.000 
5,000 


D''po6it of fees received by 
Government servants for 
work done for private bodies. 


The United Provinces, 


Heads of revenue. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1941-4‘J. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Other Accounts — contd. 

Deposit ac<‘ount of grant made by 
tbe Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research 

Deposit account of grants from 
tne Central Government for the 
development of hand loom In- 
dustry* 

Dei)OsIt account of grants from 
Sugar Excise Fund 

Deposit account of the grant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

Deposits on account of transac- 
tions in non-l)jvnk1ug treasuries 
and sub treasuries 

Advances not bearing interest — 

Advances Repayalde 

Permanent Advances 

Account with Foreign Govern- 
ments 

Account with the Government 
of Burma 

Account with the Reserve Bank. . 

Suspense — 

Suspense Account 

Cheques and Bills 

Discount Sinking Fund 3% U.P. 
Loan 1952 

Departmental and similar Ac- 
counts — 

Civil Departmentiil Balances 
Miscellaneous — 

Government Account 


Total 

LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Loans to Municipalities, etc. 

Loans to Municipalities . . 

to District and other Local 
Fund (-ommittccs 


Rs. 


2,50,000 


80,400 

2,50,000 


Deposits of King-Emperor’s 
Tuberculosis Fund 
DeiK)aits of 3 per cent. \V. T. 
Ijoau, 1052 

United Provinces Flood Relief 

Fund 

llis Excellency the Governor’s 
War Puriioses Fund 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s War 

Purposes Fund 

Stores Purchase Dejmsits. . 
I'lirkish Earthquake Fund 
Indian Red t^ross Society Deposits 
St. Dunston’s Home for bliml 
Soldiers . . 


Other Accounts. 


25,74,000 

5,000 


1,72,000 

1,41,08,000 

1 ,()0.00.0<M) 

52,890 

73,000 

0,12,000 

11,33,60,530 


Subventions from Central Road 

Fund 

Dcjwsit account of grants for 
Economic Development and Im- 
provement of Rural Areas: (t) 
Grants from the Central Govern- 
ment. (ii) Contributions from 
tin* IMiblic 

Doixxsit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
l':conomic Development and 
Improvement of Rural Areas- - 
Co-oi)erativc Training and Edu- 
cation 

Do. Woollen IndiKstry .. 
Deposit account of grant made by 
tne Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural ResiMirch 
Deposit account of grants from 
tne Central Government for the 
development of hand-loom In- 
dustry 

Deposit account of grants from 
Sugar Excise Fund 
Deposit account of the grant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

Dc})OsitH on account of transac- 
tions in non-banking treasuries 
and sub-treasuries 
Advances not bearing liitcrest — 
Advances Repayable 
Permanent Advances 
Account with Foreign Govern- 
ments 

Account with the Government of 

Burma 

Account with the Reserve Bank . . 
Susi)eniio— 

Suspense Account 
Cheques and Bills 
Discount Sinking Fund 3% U.P. 
Loan 1952 


Departmental and similar Ac- 
7 9*1 non Pounts— 

7,25,000 Qiyjj x)epartmental Balances 
MisceUanoous — 

2 60 OCO Clovemment Account 
' * Total 
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Budget 
Estimates. 
1041 -J2. 


R.s. 


25.00. 000 

60,000 

35,000 

i,ix))ooo 

7,«MI0 

10.00. 030 


4,00,000 


’ 2l',4(;0 


2,50,001 

1,21,810 

2,50,000 


26,15,000 

2,71,000 


1,72,000 

J ,00,20,000 
1 ,00,00,000 


73,000 


lb, 75,33,61 
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Hbads or Eevbnub. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1941-42. 

Hbads or Expbnditubb. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1941-42. 


Its. 


R8. 

Loans to Municipalitits^ etc . — 
contd. 

Loans to landholders and other 
notabilities 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Loans to Municipalities ^ etc . — 


Advances to Cultivators . . 

Advances under Special Laws . . 

10,60,000 

2.000 

Loans to Mnnicipalitles . . 

Txmns to District and other Local 
Fund Committees 

8.93.000 

2.16.000 

United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

3,68,000 

Loans to landholders and other 
notabilities 

• • • » 

Miscellaneous loans and Advances 

Loans to Government Servants. 

House building advance 

Advances for purchase of motor 
cars 

36,47,0(H) 

1,00,000 i 

80,000 

Advances to Cultivators 

Advances nnder Special Laws 
United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 

Loans to Qovemmeni Servants. 

20.30.000 

76,00,000 

27.06.000 

Advances for purchase of other 
conveyances 

8,000 

House building advances 

Advances for purchase of motor 
cars .. 

75.000 

60.000 

Passage advances 

Other advances 

200 

Advances for purchase of other 
conveyances 

Passage advances 

Other advances 

8,000 

1,000 

600 

Total 

60,20,200 



Remittances. 


Total 

1,34,88,600 

Eemlttances within India — 


Remittances. 


P. W. Ecmittances 

1,06,73,000 

Remittances within India — 


Other Local Remittances and 

Adjustments 

liemittaucoa by Bills 

' 12,74,62,000 
60,48,000 

P. W. Remittances 

Other Local Remittances and 
Adjustments 

1,96,73,000 

12,74,62,000 

Adjusting account between tlie 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 


Remittances by Bills 

Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Inter-Provincial Suspense Account 

66,48,000 

Inter-Provincial Suspense Account 



Total 

16,36,83,000 


Total 

16,36,83,000 

Total, ])ebt and Deposit Heads, 
etc. 


28,94,46,730 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 
etc, - - - - • - , 

28,67,83,498 

Reserve Rank Deposits. 

Reserve Bank Deposits . . 




.... 

Reserve Rank Deposit. 

Reserve Bank Deposits . . 


Total Receipts 

Opening Balance 

43,28,77.147 

1,81,66,107 

.... 

Total Disbursements 

Closing Balance 

43,48,62,848 

1,61,81,001 

Grand Total 

1 

45,10,43,344 

Grand Total 

45,10,48,344 
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Administration. 


Governor, — His Excellency Sir 3Iaiirice Garnier 
Hallett, K.O.S.I., C.I.E., i.o.s. 

Staff of llis Excellency the Governor. 
Secretary to the Governor. — H. S. Stephenson, 
i.c.s. 

Military Secretary, — Major J. Smyth. 

Aides-de-camp. — J. A. G. Glenn, I.P., H. S. 
Normau-W’alker, I.O.S. 

Honorary European Aidee-de-Camp : 


and Public Health. [Appointed November 
3, 1939 (afternoon.)l 

T. Sloan, m.a. (Glaa.), c.s.i., o.i.B., i.o.s.. 
Home Affairs, Plnance, Justice and Jails. 
(Appointed November 4, 1939). 

Dr. Narayan Prasad Asthana, M.A., LL.n., 
Advocate-General. (Appointed July 31, 
1937). 

I U. P. Public Service Commission. 


Major (Hony. Lt.-Col.) R. Wllmot, M.O., B.D.; 
Major (Hony. Lt.-Col.) H. N. Brock, B.i).; 
Major (Local Lt.-Col.) W. E. Andrews, e.d. 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp : 


Chairman, 

Sir Blgby Livingstone Drake-Brockinan, B.A., 
0.8.1., O.I.E. 


Capt. llao Vishnapal Singh ol Awagarh. 

Subedar Major Rahmat XJllah Khan, Risaldar 
Major Ehazan Singh, Hony. Lieut, and 
Subedar Major Autar Singh Ramola. 

Head Assistant, Military Secretary's Office — C. 
W. Jones, i.s.o. 

Superintendent, Office of Secretary to the Governor 
— I). R. Jaluins. 

Advisors to H.E. the Governor. i 

P. W. Marsh, b.a. (Oxon.), o.s.i., o.i.B., i.o.s., | 
Revenue, Rural Development, Agriculture, 
I'orests, (communications and Irrigation, 
(Appointed November 4, 1939). 

Dr. Panna Lall, M.A., B.sc., LL.B. (Cantab), 
D.Litt. (Agra), Bar-at-Law, o.i.B., i.c.s., 
Education, Industries, Local Self-Government 


Members. 

Man Singh, B.A., C.B.E., Riii Balindur ; S. 

Abu Muhammad, m.a., Khan Bahadur, 

Secretary. 

Rai Sahib Pandit Mahesha Naiid Ghlldyal, b.a., 
Allahabad, April 26, 1937. 

Assistant Secretary. 

All Ameer, M.A., LL.B., Allaliabad, March 18, 
1940. 

Superintendent. 

iGorakh Prasad Sinha, B.A., Allahabad, April 
26, 1937. 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT. 


SECRETARIES. 


R. F. Mudie, c.s.i., c.i.E., o.n.E., i.o.s. 
W. Cfiristie, c.i.e , I.C.S. . . 

(’. H. Cooke, I.o.s. 

R. N. Dey, i.o.s 

Harish Clmndra, i.c.s 

N. 0. Mehta, i.o.s. 

Wajahat Hussain, I.C.S. 

Kunwar Jasbir Singh, Bar-at-law. . 
D. S. Barron, i.o.s 


Chief Secretary (Olfg.). 
irinauce Secretary. 

Revenue Secretary (Offg.). 

Secretary, Local Self-Government and Public Heal Hi, 
.fudicial Secretary. 

Secretary, Industries and Education. 

Secretary, P. W. D. (B. & R.) & (I, B.) & Forest Dort. 
(Ty.). 

Secretary, Information & I’rico Control (Ty.). 

Addl. Secretary, General Branch (Ty.). 


DEPUTY SECRETARIES. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Hasan, B.sc., 
LL.B. 

Prakash Chandra MIsra, b.a. . . 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Siiraj Din Bajnai. 

O.B.E., B.sc., LL.B. 

J. M. lobo-Prabhu, i.o.s. 

A. Gopala Krishnaii, i.o.s 

Khan Bahadur Saiyed Ahmed Ali, B.A. 
S. N. Sapru, b.a. 


RAtan Lai, b.a., ll.b. . . 

Rai Bahadur Bind Basni Prasad, 
LL.B, 


B. N. Jha, 1.0.8. . . 
8, Praaada, i.o.s. 

M. W. Abbasi, i.o.s. 
E. 0. Brown , , 


M.A., 


General Branch. 

Addl. General Branch (Tempy.). 

Finance Branch (on leave.) 

Finance Branch (Offg.). 

Finance Branch, Addl. 

Revenue Branch (Tempy.). 

Local Self-Government and Public Health Bran<di 

JuSSf&ranch. 

Judical Branch (Addl.) 

Agriculture aud Rural Development (Tempy.). 
Education Branch (Tempy.). 

Infcvmation Dept (Tempy.). 

General (Air Raid Precautions). 
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UNDER SECRETARY 


C. B. Rao, 1 . 0.8 Information Dept, and Provincial Pregs Adviser to 

Government (Ty.). 

Vinod Chand Slmrma, m.a Local Self-Government (Tempy.). 

LAW OFFICERS TO GOVERNMENT. 

Harish Chandra, 1 . 0.8 Legal Remembrancer, In addition to his duties a» 

Judicial Secretary. 

Ratan Lai, B.A., ll.b Deputy Legal Remembrancer and ex-officio Deputy 

Secretary, Judicial Branch. 


OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Ghulam Sardar Khun Hydric, n.A., ll.b.. Judicial Department. 

BAR.-AT-LAW. 

Girijaimthi Mukharji, M.A Rural Development Department. 

Rai Saliib Babu Chhail Bihari . . Judicial Deptt., with headquarters at Allahabad, 

Rai Bahadur Kashi Nath .. .. Rural Development Officer, IT. P. 

Rai Said Krishna Murari Lai, M.A., Revenue Department. 

LL.B. 


Libutknant-Govkrnoiis op the North- 
Western Provinors. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe. Bart., G.O.b 1836 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson .. 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces Lord 
EUenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.o.B 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly . . 1843 

A. W. Begbie, In cAargs .. . .. 1853 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra . . . . 1863 

E. A. Reade, In cAargs 1867 

Colonel H. Fraser, O.B., Chief Commis- 1867 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon*ble the Governor-General 1868 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edinonstone 1869 

R. Money, In charg9 1803 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond . . . . 1 863 

Sir WUUam Muir, K.o.s.l 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.o.s.1. 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., c.b 1876 

L 1 BBTBNAKT-G 0 VSRNOB 8 OF THE North- 
western Peovinoks and Chief Commis- 
sioners OF OUI)H. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., o.b., k.o.6 .1. . . 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, k.o.b. . . 1682 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K.o.M.a., c.i.e. . . 1887 
Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.O.s.l. . . 1892 

Alan CadeU (Qtfleiofiiig) 1806 


Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.c.S.l. (a) . . 1805 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.c.s.l 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 

Lieutenant-Governors of the united 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

Sir J. J. D. La Toiiclie, K.c.s.l 1 902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, k.c.s.l, c.i.e 1907 

L. A. S. Porter, o.s.l. (Officiating) . . 1912 

SirJ. B. Meston, K.c.s.l. [afterwards (by 1012 
creation) Baron Meston J. 

Sir Harcoiirt Butler, K.c.s.l., c.i.e. . . 1918 

Governors of the United Pr'*vincks. 

j Sir Harcourt Butler, K.C.S.L, C.I.E. .. 1920 

Sir William Harris, K.c.i.E. . . . . 1 921 

Sir Samuel Perry O’Donnell, K.c.i.E., 

C.S.I. (OfficiaJting) 1926 

Sir Alexander Muddlman, K.c.s.l., c.i.E. 1928 
Died at Naini Tal. 

Capt. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
I Khan of Chhatari, c.i.e., m.b.e., 

In charge. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey, Q.O.S.i., n.o.LB. . . 1028 

Sir George Bancroft Lambert, K.c.s.l. 1930 
(Otfg.). 

Sir Malcom Hailey, Q.c.s.L, o.C.l.E. . . 1931 

Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, k.c.s.l, k.o.i.e. 

M.B.E., LL.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, a.o.s.i., o.o.i.E. . . 1933 


[afterwards (hy creation) Baron Halley.] 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.c.s.l., c.i.e. 1034 
Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, K.c.s.l., c.i.e. 1038 
(Offg.). 

I Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.C.8.L, c.i.e. 1939 
I Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, K.o.s j., c.i.e. 103& 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spsaeie: 

The nON*BLE SHRI PURUSROTTAMDAS TANDON, M.A., LL.B. 


Bepxjtt Speaker; 
Abdul Hakeem, m.a., ll.b. 

Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 

Name. 

Lucknow city 

Chandra Bhan Gupta. 

•Lucknow city 

Narain Das. 

Cawnpore city 

Dr. Jawahar Lai Eohatgi. 

•(’awnpore city 

Dayal Das Bhagat. 

Agra city 

Achal Singh, m.o., h.o.b. 

Agra city 

Karan Singh Kane, n.A. 

Benares city 

Sampurnanand, B.sc. 

Allahabad city 

The Hon'ble Shri Purushottamdas Tandon, K.A., 
LL.B. 

•Allahabad city 

Hari. 

Saharanpur«cum*Hardwar>cttm*Bchra I)un*CMm* 

AJIt Prasad Jain, M.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

MuzalTarnagar cities. 

Bulandshahr-cum-Meerut-cuw - Hapur - cum • 

Eaghukul Tilak, M.A., ll.b. 

Khurja-cum-Nagina cities. 

Muttra-cum-Allgarh-et«m>Hatlu:a8 cities 

Acharya Jugal Kishore, m.a. (Oxon.). 

Farrukhabad-cum-Etawah-cum-Jhansi cities 

Atma Ram Gobind Kher, B.A., ll.b., Vakil. 

M 0 r a d a b ad-cum-Amroha-cum-SambhaLcum- 

Ram Saran. 

Chandausi cities. 

Bareilly - cum - Pillbhit - cum - Shahjahanptir - 

Oovlnd Ballabh Pant, b.a., ll.b., Advocate. 

cum-Budaun cities 

Fyaabad- e utn • B a h r a 1 c h -cam-5 a p u r 

Narendra Deva. 

cities. 

Jaunpur-cum-M i r a a p u r -cum - Ghazlpur-cam- 

Bindhyabasini Prasud Verma, B.A., ll.b., 
Advocate and Cliairman, Municipal Board, 
Gorakhpur. 

Gorakhpur cities. 

Dehra Dun district 

Mahabir Tyagi. 

Saharanpur district (South-East) 

Phool Singh, B.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Saharanpur district (South-East) 

Chaudhri Beharl Lai. 

Saharanpur district (North-West) 

Mangat Singh, Vakil. 

Muzaffamagar district (East) 

Keshav Gupta, b.a., ll.b.. Vakil. 

Muzaffarnagar district (West) 

Shrlmatl Satyavatl Devi (Snatika). 

Meerut district (South-West) 

Charan Singh, M.A., b.bg., ll.b. 

Meerut district (North) 

Khushi Bam, b.a., ll.b. 

Meerut district (East) 

Eaghuvansh Narayan Singh. 

Bulandshahr district (North) 

Vijeypal Singh. 


* B(4ifdttled Ceites. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 

Bulandshahr district (East) 

Bulandshahr district ( South-West) 

* Bulandshahr district (South-West) 

Aligarh district (West) 

Aligarh district (East) 

Aligarh district (Centre) . . 

Muttra district (West) 

Muttra (East) and Etah (West) districts 
Agra district (North-East) 

♦Agra district (North-East) 

Agra district (South-West) 

Mainpurl district (North-East) . . 
♦Mainpiiri district (North-East) . . 
Mainpuri district (South-West) . . 

Etah district (North) 

Etah district (South) 

Bijnor district (West) 

Bijnor district (East) 

Moradabad district (East) 

Moradabad district (West) 

Bareilly district (South-West) 

Bareilly district (North-East) 

Shahjahanpur district (East) 
Shahjahanpur district (West) 

Budaun district (East) 

♦Budaun district (East) 

Budaun district (West) 

PUlbhit district (South) 

Pilibhlt district (North) 

Farrukhabad district (North) 
Farrukhabad district (South) 

Etawah district (West) 

Etawah district (East) 

Cawnpore district (South) 

Cawnpore district (North-East) . . 

Cawnpore district (West) 

Fatehpur district (East) 

Fatehpur district (West) .. «. 

Allahabad district (Doaba) 

Allahabad district ( Jumnax>ar) 


Name. 

BriJ Behari Lai, Advocate. 

Manak Singh, b.a., ll.b., Advocate. 

Bhim Sen. 

Todar Singh Tomar. 

Jwala Prasad Jigyasu. 

Malkhan Singh Bhal, B.A., LL.n., V'akil. 

Krishna Cliandra, it.sc. 

Shiva Mang.al Singii, u.A., liL.it., Advocate. 

Rain Chandra Paliwal. 

Dr. Manik Chand .Tatav Vir. 

Jagan Prasad Rawat, B.sc., ll.b. 

Jiva Lai Duvedi. 

Mijaji Lai. 

Blreshwar Singh, B.A., b.l. 

Babu Ram Verma, Pleader. 

Shrimati Vidyavati Rathoi e. 

Kunwar Shamsher Jang alian Kr. Charut Singh. 
Khub Singh. 

Dau Dayal Ehanna. 

Shankar l)utt Sharma. 

Prithivi Raj Singh. 

Dwarka Prasad, b.bc., ll.b., Chariman, District 
Board. 

Deo Narayan Bhartiya. 

Sadho Singh, B.A., Landholder. 

Kunwar Rukum Singh Rathor. 

Laklian Das Jatav. 

Badan Singh, Landii older. 

Bbagwan Singh, b.a. 

Rameshwar Dayal. 

Shrimati Uma Nehru. 

Balwant Singh. 

Buddhii Singh. 

Hoti Lai Agrawal, m.a., ll.b. 

Ram Sarup Gupta, H.A. 

Pandit Venkatesli Narayan Tivory, m.a. 

Dr. Murari Lai, h.b. 

Banshgopal, Advocate. 

Sheo Dayal Upadbya. 

Dr. Kaifas Nath Katju, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, 
High Court. 

E. S. Pandit, Bar-at-Law. 


^ Sohoduled Castaa, 
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Uody, Association or Constituency 
represented. 

Allahabad district (Gangapar) . . 

Jhansl district (South) 

Jhansl district (North) 

Jalaun district 

♦ Jalaun district 

Hamirpur district 

Banda district (North) 

Banda district (South) 

Benares district (West) 

Benares district (East) 

Mirzapur district (North) (General llural) 
•Mirauipur district (North) 

Mirzapur district (South) . . 

Jaunpur district ( East) 

.Taunpur district (West) .. 

Ghazlpur district (East) 

Ghazlpur district (West) 

Uallla district (South) 

Uallia district (North) 

Gorakhpur district (South-West) 
lorakhpuT district (South-East) . . 
Gorakhpur district (West) .. 
Gorakhpur district (Centre) 

Gorakhpur district (North) 

Gorakhpur district (North) 

Gorakhpur district (North-East) 

Basti district (South-East) 

Basil district (North-East) 

Basil district (South) 

•Basil district (South) 

Basti district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 

•Asamgarh district (West) 

Azamgarh district (South) 

Azamgarh district (North-East) . . 

Naini Tal District 

Almora district 

•Almora district 

Garhwal district (South-East) 

Garhwal district (North-West) . . 

Lucknow district 

Unao district (West) 


Name. 

Lai Bahadur Shastrl. 

R. V. Dhulekar, M.A., LL.n., Vakil. 

Bhagwat Narayan Bhargava, P.A., Pleader. 
Vacant. 

Lotan Ram, Contractor. 

Shatrughan Singh. 

Keshava Chandra Singh Ghaudlirl, M.sc., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

Har Prasad Singh, Pleader. 

Yajna Narayan Upadhyaya, M.A., t.H,, LL.B., 
Kavya Tirth. 

Eamlapati Tewarl. 

Maharaj Kumar Sir Vljaya, Kt., of Vizlanagram. 
Visliwanath Prasad. 

Raja Sharda Mahesh Prasad Singh Shah. 

Birbal Singh, B.A. 

Kesha va Deva Malaviya, H.Bc. 

Parasram Rai. 

Tndradeo Tripathi. 

Radha Mohau Singh, b.bc., LL.b., Vakil. 
Surya Narain Singh, Haig and Zamindar. 
Sinhasan Singh, m.a., ll.b., Vakil. 

Mohan Lai Qautam. 

Biswanath Mukherji, l.m.B. 

Prayag DhwaJ Singh, B.A., ll.b. 

Shibban Lai Saksena, m.a. 

Purnamasi. 

Ram Dhari Paude. 

Kashi Prasad Rai. 

Ram Kumar Shastri. 

Sita Ram Shukla. 

Har Nath Prasad. 

Ram Charitra Pande. 

Sita Ram Ashthana, b.a., ll.b., Pleader. 
Gajadhar Prasad. 

Radha Kant Malaviya. 

Algu Rai Shastri. 

Kunwar Anand Singh of Kashipur. 

Har Govind Pant, b.a„ ll.b., Advocate. 

Ram Prasad Tamta, b.a., ll.b.. Vakil and 
Municipal Commissioner. 

Jagmohan Singh Negi, B.A., LL.B. 

Ansuiya Prasad Bahuguna, b.bc., LL.B., Advocate. 
Gopi Nath Srivastava. 

Vishwambhar Dayal Tripathi, M.A., LL.B., Vakil. 


• Scheduled Castes. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Unao district (East) 

Unao district (South) 

"Bab Bareli district (North-East) 

♦Bae Bareli district (North-East) 

Kae Bareii district (South-West) 

Hardoi district (North-West) 

Hardoi district (South-East) 

Hardoi district (Centre) . . 

Sitapur district (North-West) 

•Sitapur district (North-West) 

Sitapur district (East) (General Rural) . . 

Sitapur district (South) 

Kheri district ( South- W est) 

lOierl district (North-East) 

Fyzabad district (West) 

Fyzabad district (East) 

♦Fyzabad district (East) 

Sultanpur district (East) 

Sultanpur district (West) 

Sultanpur district (Centre) 

Bahraich district (North) 

Bahraich district (South) 

Gonda district (West) 

Gonda district (South) 

Gonda district (North-East) 

♦Gonda district (North-East) 

Partabgarh district (West) 

Partabgarh district (East) 

Bara Bank! district (South) 

Bara Bank! district (North) 

♦Bara Banki district (North) 

Meerut - cum - Hapur • cum • Bulandshahr - cum- 
Khurja- <ntm-Nagina cities. 

Behra Dun-cum-Hardwar-cum-Saharanpur-cum- 
Muzaffarnagar cities. 

Moradabad-cum-Amroha-cum-Chandausi cities. . 

Bareilly-c«m-PilibhIt cities 

Budaun-cum-Shahjahanpur-eum-Sambhal cities. 
Agra-cum-Farrukhabad-eum-Etawah cities 

AJlgarh-cttm-Hathras-cum-Miittra cities 

Cawnpore city j 

Aliahabad-cum-Jhansi cities ' 

Benares-eum-Mirzapur cities 


Jata Shankar Shukla. 

Tliakur Surendra Bahadur Singli, Taluqdar. 
Bhrimati Shuniti Devi Mittra, b.a. 

Bhawani. 

Lakshmi Shankar Bajpai. 

Chheda Lai Gupta, m.a. 

Shanti Swarup. 

Rai Sahib Bibhuti Singh, Special Magistrate. 
Shiva Ram Duvedi, Vaid. 

Paragi Lai. 

Jagannatli Prasad alias Jagan. 

Lalta Buksh Singh, Taluqdar. 

Banshi Dhar Misra, m.a., li.b., Advocate. 

Kunwar Khushwaqt Rai alias Bhaiya Lai, M.A., 
B.A, (Hons.), LL.B., Advocate, Rais and 
Zamindar. 

Shri Rfitana Shukla, 

Krishna Nath Kaul, Advocate. 

Paltu Ram. 

Ram Naresh Singh. 

Raj Kumar Jang Baliadur Bingli of Amethi. 
Sundur Lai Gupta. 

Hukum Singh, B.A., ll.b. 

Bhagwan Din Misra, Vaidya. 

Lai Behari Tandon. 

Ishwar Saran. 

Kunwar Raghvendra Pratap Singh. 

Rai Sahib Hari Prasad Tamta. 
llarlsh Chandra BaJ])ai. 

Govind Malaviya. 

Vacant. 

Shrimati Rajmata Parbati Kunwari. 

Chet Ram. 

Muhammad Ismail Khan, B. A. (Cant.). 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Shaikh Ghalib Rasul, Rais, and Honorary 
Assistant Collector. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz GhazanfaruUah, ContraotoF 
and Landholder. 

Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate. 

Maulvi Earimur Raza Khan, H.A., ll.b., Pleader. 
Khan Bahadur Akhtar Adil, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court and Government 
Pleader. 

Major Haji Nawab Bahadur Muhammad 
Abdus Sami Khan, Khan Bahadur. 

Vacant. 

Zahur Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law. 

Muhammed Ekram Khan, Bench Magistrate. 


♦ Scheduled Castes. 
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Body, AsaociatlOD or Conatituency 
repreaented. 

GhazfpuT-cum-Jaunpur-cum-GorakhpiiT citiea . . 
Lucknow city 

Fyzabad-cuwi-Sltapur-cttm-Bahraich citica 
Dehra Dun and Saharanpiir (East) diatrlcta 

Saharanpur district (North) 

Saharanpur district (Soutli-Wost) 

Muzaffarnagar district (East) 

MuzafTarnagar district (West) 

Meerut district (East) 

Meerut district (West) 

Bulandshahr district (East) 

Biilandshahr district (West) (Muhammadan 
llurai). 

Aligarh district 

Afuttra and Agra districts 

Mainpuri and Etah districts 

Xaini Tal, Almora and Bareilly (North) districts. 

liarcllly district (East, South and West) 

Bij nor district ( South-East) 

Garhwal and Bijnor (North-West) districts . . 
^^oradabad district (North-West) 

Moradabad district (North-East) 

Moradabad district (South-East) 

Budaun district (West) 

Bud aim district (East) 

Shahjahanpur district 

Pilibhit district 

Farrukhabad district 

Etawah and Cawnpore districts 

Fatehpur and Banda districts 

Allahabad district (South-West) (Muiiammadan 
Jlural). 

Jhansi, Jalaun and Hamirpur districts . . 
•Taunpur and Allahabad (North-East) districts . . 

Benares and Mirzapur districts 

Ghazipur and Ballla districts . . . . 

Gorakhpur district (West) 

Gorakhpur district (East) 

Basti district (West) 

Basti district (South-East) 

Basti district (North-East) 


Name. 


S. M. Bizwan Allah, B.sc., iL.n., Advocate. 

Cliaudhri Khaliq-uz-zaman, B.A., ll.b., Advocate 
and Chairman, Municipal Board. 

Muhammad Waslm, Barrister-at-Law. 

Qazi Abdul Wall. 

Maulvi Munfait All, Advocate. 

Khan Bahadur Shalkli Muhammad Zlaul Ilnq, 
Special Magistrate. 

Sahibzada Sayed Hasan All Khan, HaiB. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Llaquat All Khan, if. A. 
(Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. 

Tahir Husain, b.sc., ll.b. 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed AH Khan, 
M.B.K. 

Muhammad Shokat All Khan. 

Nawab Dr. Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa'id Khan, 
K.O.8.I., K.O.I.B., M.B.K., LL.D., of Chhatari. 

Khan Bahadur Ha]i Muhammad Obaldiir 
Bahman Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Bodruddin, o.n.E., 
Honorary Magistrate. 

Muhammad Jan Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Khalll-ud-din Ahmad. 
Special Magistate. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Baza Khan. 

Ohafidhnri Islam Ullah Khan, b.sc., UaU. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., ll.b. Advocate. 

Akhtar Hasan Khan. 

Cliaudhry Jafar Hasan Khan, B.sc. (Hons.), ll.b. 

Maulana Muhammad Ismail. 

Sh. Zainul Aliedin, Honorary Assistant Collector. 

Muhammad Iqtedar-ud'dln Hasan, h.a. ((iantab), 
Barrister -at-lAW. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Fazl-ur-Bahman 
Khan, b.a., ll.b.. Advocate. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Imtiaz 
Ahmad. 

Khan Bahadur Lieutenant M. Sultan Alam Khan- 

Naflsul Hasan, M.A., ll.b., Advocate. 

Mahmud Husain Khan, b.a., ll.b., Vakil. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Barrister- 
at'Law. 

Eaft-nd'din Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law. 

Syed All Zaheer, Barrister-at-Law. 

Muhammad Athar, B.A., ll.b., Vakil. 

Muhammad Suleman Ansarl, m.a., ll.b., 
Advocate. 

Muhammad Farooq, M.8c. 

Zahlrul Hasnain Lari, m.a.. Advocate. 

QaziMuhammad Adil Abbasl, B.A., ll.b.. Vakil. 

Abdul Hakeem, M.A., ll.b.. Advocate. 

Muhammad Ishaq Khan, m.a., ll.b., Advocate. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 

Azamgarh district (West) 

Azamgarh district (East) 

Xucknow and Unao districts (Muliaminadau 
Eural), 

Kae Bareli district 

Sitapur district 

Hardoi district 

Kheri district 
Fyzabad district . . 

Gonda district (Soutli- West) 

Gonda district (North-East) 

Bahraich district (North) 

Bahraich district ( Sou th) 

Suitanpur district 

Partahgarh district 

Bara Banki district 

Benares city 

Meerut district (Nortli) 

Ca\mpore district (North-East) .. 

Fyzabad district (West) . . 

Lucknow city 

Moradabad district (Nortii-East) 

Tiie United Provinces Anglo-Indian ronstl- 
tuency. 

Tlie United Provinces Eiiroiiean Constituency.-^ 

The United Provinces Indian Christian Con- / 
stituency. \ 

The Upper India Chami)er of Commerce.. 

The Upper India Ciliamber of Commerce 

The United Provinces Cliamber of Commerce 
and the Merchants’ Cltamber of the United 
Provinces. 

The British Indian Association of Oudh . . l 


The Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, 
Allaliabad. 

Trade Union Constituency 

C^wnpore Industrial Factory Labour Con- 
stituency. 

Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Aligarh 
and Allahabad. 

Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra . . 


Name. 

Maulvi Iqbal Ahmad Klian " Sohail,” m.a., 
LL.B., Advocate. 

Zahimddin Fariiki, Bairister-at-Law. 

Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, c.b.e. 

CHiaudhrl Hydcr Huscin, m.a., BL.b. (Oxon.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mubashir Husain Kidwai, m.a., Bar-at-Law, 
Taluqdar. 

Saiyid Aizaz Rasul, Taluqdar. 

Raja Syed Sajid Husain. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Mchdi of Pirpur. 

Mirza Mahmud Beg, n.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
Ghuiam Hasan, Advocate. 

Raja Syed Muhammad Sa’adat Ali Khan of 
Nan para. 

Rafl Ahmad Kidwai. 

Raja Muhammad Ahmad Ali Khan. 

Vacant, 

Raja Sir Mohammad EJaz ll.asul Khan, K.C.I.E., 
Kt., C.S.I. 

T)r. Thungamma Bolar, f.r.c.h.e. 

Shrimati Prakash Vati Sud. 

Mrs. Vijai Lakshmi Pandit. 

Shrimati Ijakslmii Devi. 

Begum Habibullah. 

Begum Shahid Husain, Municipal Commissioner. 
H. G. Walford, B.irrister-at-I>iiW. 

Desmond Young, M.c. 

Captjiin S. R. Pocock, M.C. 

Kiinwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., O.I.K. 

S. C. Cliatterji. 

Dr. Sir .Twala P. Srivastiiva, Kt., M.se., D.Litt., 

A.M.B.T. 

Edward M. Sou ter, o.i.e. 

Padampat Singhania. 

Rai Bahadur I.ala Prag Narayan, Taluqdar. 
Sheikh Muhammad Habibullah, O.B.E., Taluqdar. 
Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, ’I'aiuqdar. 

Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B.sc., F.o.s.]*' 
’Taluqdar. 

Major Raja Durga Narayan Singh of 
’Tirwa. 

Rai Govind Chandra, m.a. 

Raja Ram Shastri. 

Suraj Prasad Avasthi. 

B. K. Mukerjee. 

Dr. Syed Husain Zaheer, b.a., ph.p. 


Secretary : G. S. K. Hydrie, Bar-at-Law . 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

]*EESIDKNT : 

Hon*ble Dr. Sir Sita Ram, m.a., TiL.n., d.lttt., Rai Tiahadur. 


Members- 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Iielira Dun - cum - Saharanpur-cton-Meerut-CMJw- 
Moradabad-c«m-Aligarli*cu»i-Muttra cities 

(General Urban.) 

A gra-enm-Farrukhubad-cf/m-Allaliabad citie.s 

(General Urban). 

Jliansi-cMw-Cawnpore cities (General Urban) 

TiU(‘know-cam-Shahjabanpur-rnm*Bareilly cities 
(General Urban). 

lienares-enm-Mirzapur-c n wi-F y z a b a d-c u m 
Gorakhpur cities (General Urban). 

Saharanpur district ((bjneral Rural) 

M uzaffaruagar district ( General Rural ) 
liulandshahr district (General Rural) 

Wcerut district ((Jenoral Rural) 

Moradabad district (GcnerarJlural) 

l'>udauu and Bareilly districts (General Rural). . 

t'ilildjit and Shalijahanpur districts (General 
Jlural). 

l>ehra Dun and Bijnor districts (General Rural) 

Parrukbabud and Ktawah districts (General 
Rural.) 

raunpore district (General Rural) 

Allahaluui district (General Rural) 

Katehpur and Banda districts (General Rural). 

Hainirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun districts (General 
Rural). 

Aligarh district (General Rural) 

Muttra aud Agra districts (General Rural) 

; Malnpuri and Utah districts (General Rural) . . 

I Tal, Alinora and Garhwal districts 
I (Genc-ral Rural). 

I Gorakhpur district (General RunU) 

i^ti district (General Rural) 

Azanigarb and Ballia districts (General Rural). . 

Jaunpur and Mirzapur districts (General Rural), 

Benares and Ghazlpur districts (General Rural). . 


Name. 


Balj Nath, bL.B., Advocate. 

Itai Aniar Nath Agarwal. 

Rul Bahadur Dr. Brijendra Swarup, bL.p., 
Advocate. 

Mohan ICrishna Varnia. 

Ghandra Blial. 

Rai Sahih J.jUa Mathura Das. 
hula Deep Chandra M.A., Lh.h. 

I^ila Bahii IwiI, H.sc., nt.ib, Itai^. 

Lakshmi Narayati, n.A. (lions.). 

i^ala liar Salmi Gujita, h.\. 

liala Radhey Raman Lai, Zatnindar and Banker. 

Thakiir Gopal Singh. 

Rani Phul Kuuwari. 

Riii Itahadur Chaudhri Badan Slngli Tewarl, 
liaU. 

Rila Ram Narayan Garg. 

KuiiM'ur Riiiueshwar I’ratii) Singh. 

Badri Frasacl Kakkar, Hais and Honorary 
Railway Magi-strabj. 

Pandit Beni Madlio Tiwari. 

Hal Bahadur 'J hakiir J^akshini Raj Singh, 
iiuni CHiandra Guiita, B.A., LL.B. 

Rui Bahadur Lala Raglmraj Singh. 

Lala Mohan J^al Sah, m.a., ll.b.. Banker, 

Rai Bahadur Sctti Kcdar Nath Khetan, M.b.e. 
Dcs Raj Narang, M.b.b. 

Madho Prasad Khanua, B.A., ll.b. 

Dr. Rum Ugrah Singh, M.A., LL.i>. 

Pandit Rama Kant Malavlya, B.A., lb.b,, 
Advocate. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Bae Bareli district (General Kural) 

Lucknow and Unao districts (General Rural) . . 
Sltapur district (General Rural) . . 

Hardoi and Khori districts (General Rural) . . 
Fysabad and Bara Bank! districts (General 
Rural). 

Bahraich and Gonda districts (General Rural) . . 
Sultanpur and Partabgarh districts (General 
Rur^). 

Delira Dun-cum-Saharanpur-cuw-Mccrut-ciiw- 
Moradabad-c u rn-Bareilly-cum-Shahjahanpur 
cities (Muhammadan Urban). 

AlIgarh-cum-Mu 1 1 r a-cwm-Agra-eum-Farrukha- 
bad'Cum-Jliansi cities (Muhammadan Urban). 
Allahabad-cum>Cawnporc cities (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Lucknow city (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Benares-cum-Mlrzapur-c w m-G o r a k h p u r- 
cum-Fyzabad cities (Muhammadan Urban) 
Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and 
Meerut districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bulandsliahr district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Aligarh, Muttra, Agra, Mainpuri, Etah, Par- 
rukhabad, Etawah and Cawnpore districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Fatehpur, Allahabad, Banda, Hamlrpur, Jliansi 
and Jalaun districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bijnor, Moradabad, Bareilly and Qarhwal 
districts (Muhammadan Rural). 

Budaun, Shahjahanpur, PUibhit, Naini Tal and 
Alinora districts (Muhammadan Rural;. 
Benares, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Ghazipur and 
Ballia districts (Muliaminadan Kural). 
Gorakhpur, Basti and Azamgarh districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Lucknow, Unao and Rae Bareli districts 
(Mutiammadan Rural). 

Sltapur, Hardoi and Kherl districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad, Gonda, Bahriach, Sultanpur and 
Partabgarh districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bara Bank! district (Muhammadan Kural) 

United Provinces European 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) .. 1 


Raja Barkhandi Rfahesh Pratop Narayan Singh 
of Shivagarh Raj. 

Raja Sri Ram, Taluqdar. 

Rjija Maheshwar Dayal Seth, Ral Bahadur, 
Taluqdar. 

Rai Bahadur Mohan Lai, M.A., LL.n., Advocate. 
Rup Narayan. 

Bluilya Durga Prasad Singh, Rai3. 

Rai Bajrang Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar. 

Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan, B.A. 

Muhammad Faiyaz Khan. 

Dr. Mahmud Ullah Jung, Barrlster-at-Law, 

Mahomed Ehsanur Rahman Kidwai B.A. 

(Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaki.B.A., ll.b.. 
Advocate. 

Syed Agha Haider, m.a., ll.b. (Cantab.), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

M. Akhtar Mohammad Khan. 

Muhammad Abld Khan Sherwani, Rais. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Masood-uz-Zanian, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Haliz Ahmad Husain. 

Waheed Ahmad. 

Muhammad Faruq. 

Khan Bahadur Hajl M^-mlvi Muhammad Nlsa- 
rullah, B.A. 

Syed Kalbe Abbas. 

Begum Aizaz Rasul. 

Ghaudbri Akhtar Husain, m.a., ll.b., Advocate. 

Izhar Ahmad Faruqi, B.A. 

H. A. Wilkinson. 

The Hon’blo Dr. Sir Sita Ram, M.A., LL.B., 
D.Litt., Ral Bahadur. 

C. St. L. Teycn, C.I.K.. O.B.E., l.s.o. 

Mrs. H. S. Gupta. 

E. Ahmad Sliah, H.A., B. Litt. 

Lady Wazlr Hasan. 

Pandit Harihar Nath Shtistri. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 


Secretary : Rai Salilb Iv. C. Bhatnagar, «.A. 



Chief Commissioner’s Provinces. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 

AJmcr-Mcrwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Bajputana. The Hon’ble the 
Kesident for Bajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province is divided 
into the Siib-d I visions of Ajmer and Kekrland 
Beawar with a total area of 2,367 square miles 
and a iK)pulation of 6,06,964. At the close of 
tlu' Pindarl war Daulat Ilao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
Britisii. Sixty-two per cent, of the population 
arc support'd by agriculture, the Industrial 
population hcln?: prineipally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. Tlie principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chitf Camnivtaioner, The Hon, Sir Arthur 

Lothian, k.c.i.b., c.s.i., i.o.s. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a airoup of islands lying in the Bay 

Bengal, Port Blair, the headquarters of 
the Administration, is 780 ndicsfioin Calcutta, 
740 miles from Madras and 860 miles from 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
rommunication by Government chartered 
steamer. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,508 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles. 

The total area under cultivation on 31st 
March 1940 was 11.284 acres and the remaining 
irea beiim dense forest. 

The population enumerated at the Census of 
1931 a as 29,463 of whom 7,552 were convicts. 
The number of convicts on 1st April 1940, 
sag 0,186. 

Ports ? — Port Blair and Bonington in the 
indarnans and Car Nicobar and Oamorta in the 
Nicobars. Timber and coconuts are exported 
rom the Andamans, and coconuts and thei? 
“tt-oducts from the Nicobars. 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 
A penal settlement was cstab- 
lihcd at Port Blair In 1858 and is the largest 
nd most important in India, 

Jhief Commissioner, C. F. Waterfall, o.s.l . 
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Province is directly under the Govorninent 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg whose headquarters an^ 
at Mcrcara. A Legislative (’ouncil con- 
sistingof 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1924. The chief 
wealth of tile country is agriculture and ospeoially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to Europe. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg, J, W. Pritchard, 

I.o.s. 

BALUCHISTAN. 

Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 

0 rcupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
iivisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
nigned to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879 ; (2) Baluchistan Leased and Tribal 
areas with an area of 44,345 square miles 
composed of tracts which have, from time to 
time, been acquired by lease or otherwise 

1 brought under control and placed directly 
under British officers ; and (3) the 
Indian States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,038 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safod Eoh with the hill system of Southern 
Iran. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the Inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 


COORG. 

Coorg Is a small petty Province in Southc 
StaU‘ of Mysore. Its ai 
miles and its populati 
|o3,3-7 according to the census of 193 
the direct protection of t 
nusn Government during the war witli Suit 
pppuofSerlngapatam. In May 1834, owi 
P nilsgovemment, it was annexed . T 


The political connection of the British 
Govcirnment with Biduchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War In 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachhl, Quetta and Mastuog 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to ad 
minister the country. At the cl<Me of the First 
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Afgli&n War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was 81f Bobert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shoranid, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Ghotlaii 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Bobert 
Sandeman's strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
•Oanty. Sbahrig, whicli has the heaviest 
ralnfiul.recordB no more than 14.72 Inches in a 
year* in the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 int^es and in the plains the average 
rainfall Is about 5 indies, decreasing in some 
Oases to 8. Ibe majority of the Indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture ami prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of tiic 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunat.e If lie reaped hie 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture wliich accounts foi 
the increase In the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its flsli and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export Is Increasing. 

Education is imparted In imblic schools of 
all kinds. There is a distinct desire for edu- 
cation amongst the more oiiliglitcned headmen 
round about Quetta and otlier centres ; but on 
the whole education or the desire of it has made 
little or no advance in the outlying districts. 
Coal is mined at Shorlgh and Hamai on the Sind- 
Pishin Ballway and in tlie Bolan Pass. Chro- 
mite is extracted in the Zhob District near 
Hindubagh. Limestone Is quarried in small 
quantities. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General, 
Besident and Chief Commissioner. Next, 
in rank comes the Bevenue Commissioner 
who controls the revenue administration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Cominissioncr of the 
Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of theii 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
oustomiary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punisliment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watcii and ward 
and the invostigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps In the Province; the Zhob 


Militia, the Mekran Levy f'orps and the Chagal 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Provinoe Is sot 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 

Baluchistan Agency. 

Agent to the Governor-General, Resident and Chief 
Commissioner in Bcduchistan, The Hon’blc 
Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, k.c.i.e., o.s.l., M.v.o. 
Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, J. G. 
Acheson, o.i.x., i.o.s. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Resident and Chief Commissioner, A. T. 
Hopkinson, o.i.E., i.o.s. 

Vnder-Seerelary and Personal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-Genet al, Resident and 
Chief Commissioner, P. G. E. Nash, O.B.K., 1.0.8. 
Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General in 
the Public Works Department, Brigadier A. 
H. B. PhUIon. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner in 
Quetta-Pishin, C. L. Corfleld, O.I.E., 31.0., I.O.S. 
Assistant Poliiical Agent and AesUtant Commis- 
sioner in Quetta-Pishin, C. A. Q. Savidge, 

H. U.E., 1.0.8. 

Poliiical Agent in Kalat and Political Agent in 
charge of the Rolan Pass, Lt.-Col. C. S. Searle, 
M.C., I.A. 

Poliiical Agent in Chagai, Major 8. M. Khnishid, 

I. A. 

Assistant for Mekran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat, B. M. Bacon, i.o.s. 

Second Assistant Political Agent, Mekran, Captain 
W. G. Baw. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Sitri, 
Major D. B. Smith, l.A. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
missioner Sibi, Captain O. C. B. St. John. 
Assistant Political Agent and Colonization Officer, 
Nasirabad, A. B. Drake, i.o.s. 

Political Agent in Loralai, Major B. D. 8. Bed!, 
I.A. 

Political Agent in Zhob, Major C. C. H. Smith, 

I. A. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
missioner in Zhob, Captain D. H. Biscoe, l.A, 
Chief Medical Officer and Inepector General of 
Prisone in Baluchuian, Lt.-Col. W, P. Hogg, 

II. 8.0., M.O., I.M.B. 

DELHI. 

The Capital of India. 

The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was anuoanced at the DeUHi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary. In the Interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provlnclallse the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un* 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located iu one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months In every year. 
It was also desirable to fieetbe Bengal wvem* 
raent from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
tuese two objects the removal of the cajdtal 
from Calcutta was essential: its disadvan- 
tages had been recogahed as long am as 1868. 
when Sir Henry Maine advocate toe change. 
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Varioiu plmces had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
Bituation as a railway }iiiiction, added to its 
historical asHocialious, toid in its favour ; 
and. as Lonl Crewe said In ills despatch on the 
subject, **to the races of India, fur whom 
the legends and records 01 the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and 
breadth of the country.” 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King- Emperor on December 
If), IPII, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi ] 
of the past. The land chotten is (roe from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuiueiits and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of I Ik; town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn.-General Sir C. P. Liikis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling. O.8.I., A.M I.C.K., and Major J. 0. 
Kohertson, i.m.h., was appointed tocjnsidcr the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one t,o the North of tlie existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4th March, 1918, 
stated that *' the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise tbe 
(joyomment of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of tbe southem 
sit^, tbe medical and sanitary advantager of 
which are overwhelming wheu compared with 
those of the uorthem site.” 

The Town Plan and Architecture.— A 

Town J’liiiiirnig (’ommUtee. appointed to adviHC 
(i(»verijmeiit, suhinitted its report in March. 15H8, 
with a plan of tin* lay-out and worst was begun 
in afa-onlaina; with that Heport. The <*entral 
point of interest in the lay-out, whicli gives the 
nnUif of the whole, is IJovernment House and 
two large blocks of Seendariats, This Govern- 
ment centre has heen given a position at Kaisina 
hill near the eentn? f)f the new city. Sir Edwin 
laityeiis is the architect for (Jovernment House 
:md Sir lidw'aril Baker for the Secretariats. 'I'he 
former huihling is estinmted to cost a])proxI- 
mately lls, 140 lakhs ami thi* latt(T groups were 
originally estimated to some Bs. 124 lakhs. The 
provision made in the design (»f the Seeretarlats 
lor extensions in case if used has already pjrrtly 
iMien iitilisetl. Tfie Secretariat jjcrsoiinel has 
largely lnercase<l in the past few years and riu- 
merons ndtlitiunal rooms had to lie provided to 
nmke rtmm for Anny Headquarters, whlcii moved 
into the new eapital at tin* end of the Simla 
season, 1U2U. To the east of the forum, and 
f)elow it. is a spaelous forecourt- defined by an 
ornamental w'ail and linked on to the great main 
avenue or parkway which leads to Tiidrapat, 
Across this main axis runs an avenue to the shop- 
ping centre, Dtiier roads run in different direc- 
tions from the entrance to the forum. The axis 
running nortii-east towards tlie Juma Masjid 
forms tim prinei|ial approacii to Hie new ta^gisla- 
tive ( liiimherh. They are offieiany deM-rlfs'd as 
iIm* fotincii ilouhc and the road is named Parlia- 
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ment-street. The railway station for the new 
city finds Its place about half way between the old 
and new eltles off the mail through I’ahargtinj/ 
which lies to t he west of Old Delhi in t he direction 
of The iUdge. Tlie main roads or avenues range 
from 76 feet to 150 feet In width with the excep- 
tion of the main avemie east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues In 
addition to the main avenues are tliose running 
at right angles to the main cast to west axis. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
I enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of 0)0 Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On tho basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
Included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,6.52, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of tlie Municipal town of DeUil 
was 2,20,144. Tlie plans of tlie Now Capital 
allow fur a population within It of 70,000, 
Sites have Inxm allotted for forty Hiding Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses fur tlieir own 
occupation during their visits to the (-apltul 
and Bcvcrui of these habitations liavu been 
erected. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed ” battle of tho styles ” over Delhi, 
Pinully, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim ” to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers of Its users, 
the ideal and tiic fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be tlie monu- 
ment.” The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as Is that of British rule, hut 
tliey cuml)ino with it di.Kiinutlvu Jiidian 
features without abamlonlng tlm architect's 
aim to avoid doing vloUmee to the principles 
of structural lltncss and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
w'ould he four million sterling and that sum 
WHS given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors afterwards increased tiie amount, 
the chief of tlicse being the Immense ris(t in 
prioesafU*!’ the war, and tbe Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Oovemioent on 23rd March 
1921, tiiat the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakit.<« of niiiecs. This amount included 
allowances for building new Legislative CbamberK 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, whicli were not allowed for in the earner 
ciitiinates. The New Capital Enquiry Gom- 
inlttee,in its report published in January, 1928, 
<;atlrnated the total expenditure at Bs. 1,292 
lakhs including Us. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. Actual expenditure iipto approxl- 
niatclv the end of 1929 was Rs. 1 4 crorca. This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the main project. 

The Project Estimate contains certain ttenis 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in tho fomi of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current exfwndlturo, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
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outlay, wbiltt tbera are other Items oo which 
some retnm on acooant of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and Indirect receipts is secured. 
The project, after being coi^leted and closed, ; 
was re-opened in 1933-34. This became neces-, 
sary owing to the need to increase residential] 
accommodation for officers and staff and was 
facilitated by a period of cheap money. Gov- 
ernment utilised the occasion for ext^endlng the 
residential accommodation for visiting member 
of the Indian Legislature. The population of 
the new City is about 80,000 according to the 
1931 Census. Practically all the building sites 
within it (except In a small area where short- 
comings In drainage are a handicap) are taken 
up and the time for extending the layout has 
almost arrived. 

Progress of ths Work.— The oonstruction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the Groat War and 
the absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Oaleutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Aeoountant-Oeneral, ( ■entral Revenues, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India 
were also housed In them In the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government officers and 
staff of various grades were then nearly com- 
pleted. The whole of the civil side of Government 
moved from Old Delhi Into their quarters In the 
new Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
in November. 1926. All Government Depart- 
ments, inolnaing the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and E. A. F. Headquarters, 
have their offices in the new Secretariate, of 
which the huilderthave already had to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for in the architects' plans. H. K. the 
Viceroy took up his residence in the new Gov- 
ernment House on December 23, 1929. His 
Excellency until then had resided during the 
J)ell»l soason at Viceregal l^lgo in Old Delhi, 
The 41overnment of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 6 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early In 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mld-Apiil and bringing it down 
Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932-33. when Retrenchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
pen(^ from the seasonal official occupants of Its 
residential buildings, the rents In Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla. An 
early descent from Simla was postponed in the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 
the X^blic Health Cknnmissioner on the genera) 
unhealthiness of tlie Winter Capital In October. 
But various factors, including C!Si)erlAi]y the 
Increase in personnel In the Secretariat ami 
consequential congestion of office and residential 
accommodation in Simla, are making the exten- 
sion of the Delhi season unavoidable. The pro- 
vision of considerable further housing accommo- 
dation both for offices and residential has become 


Imperative. Tlie only question Is whether this 
should be undertaken both In Delhi and in Simla 
or in Delhi only. Pressed by sharp financial 
stringency, arising partly out of the emergency 
crcatnl by the institution of the Constitutional 
Reforms, the Government of India appear 
decisively moving in the direction of making 
Delhi an all-the-year-round Capital. Certain 
Departments are already now kept in Delhi 
throughout the year. The office personnel of 
others are kept In Delhi throughout the year. 

Tiiere was in recent years an Increase In 
malaria bearing mosquitoes and consequential 
fever In New Delhi. This led to a special Inquiry 
In 1936. The inquiry showed that both Old 
and New Delhi were ringed about with prolific 
mosquito breeding places, one of the worst being 
the area ntillzed for sewage outfall. The 
water borne sewage of both Old and New cities 
Is dealt with in a farm which, when the new 
city was built, was placed immediately outside 
its southern boundary. Tlie Government of 
India after the 1 026 inquiry were forced to adopt 
a new scheme for the removal of the farm to 
a more distant site and chose one some four 
miles further away from the city. Anti-malaria 
operations on a large scale, scientlflcally directed, 
were simultaneously undertaken, the estimate 
of their cost being Rs. 14 lakhs. Improvements 
In the water supply of the now Capital with 
a view to a larger population being retiined 
in it during the summer has also been effected. 

When the residential buildings in New Delhi 
were, in the course of the original eonstruction 
of the new city, about to be designed, the 
Government of India issued orders that they 
were to be “ for cold weather occupation only.^' 
This rule was followed. The general principle 
embodied In the design of the houses was that 
of planning them to capture as much warmth 
from the sun as possible. Secretariat, residen- 
tial bungalows and staff quarters are largely 
inappropriate for liot weather occupation. 

Art Decorations.-— The Government of India 
in 1927 apiuoved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
In New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings In the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 

I The various schools of art In India, as well as 
Individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full sixe on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
flage process tn situ. Other techniqties, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. ArtlsU 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honoiarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
I give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
I Intimated that historical or aii^orical sub- 
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jecta would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones and Engitb artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reser^'ed to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly ail. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing until the 
world-wide depression in recent years dried up 
funds. 

All-India War Memorial.^H. B. H. the 
Duke of Ooniiaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
tfemorial at the southern end of the Central 
?ista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes* Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1031 , in the presence of representatives 
of every unit of the army in India, of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. 

George V Memorial. — It was decided in 
1936 to erect a memorial statue to Bis 
Late Majesty, King Emperor George V, in 
Princes* place, the large park-like area lying 
between the All-India War Memorial and the 
Parana Qila. The origin of this proposal was 
a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
sometime previously, to erect a white memorial 
statue to His Majesty in the new city and this 
scheme had made considerable progress when 
His Majesty died. The matter was then con- 
sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
between Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
the Earl of WiUlngdon. The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an All- 
India memorial to His Late Majesty. H. £. the 
Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
Countess of Willingdon opened the general 
subscription list with a donation of Rs. 5,000. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
design for a memorial and the Statue was even- 
tually unveiled by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, on November 14, 1039. 

Public Institutions.— It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and io this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
OfBcers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still **under considera- 
tion.*’ To Implement H would require an 
estimated capital outlay of Rt. 12i lakhs. 

The Government of India further In the 
Bpring session of their Legislaturt In 1922 
iutrodneed and carried a Bill for the establish- 
nient of a unitary, teaching and residential 
Un i ver si ty el NU, the buildings tot which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan wae to provide a local univereity on 
the model reoanmended for Dacca University 
by the Oakutto Univereity Oommiiekm. The 
provleioo d funde for the complete 
r ealie a t km ot the univereity being a matter 
of time it wae decided to eommenee work 
with the exleting coUegee in tbeir preeeni 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organtetlon. The Isutlal work of 
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organisation was milckly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Coundl. Unfortunately the Inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handlosp. It wae hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation etone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1022, but ibis proved 
Impracticable. The general question d the 
finances of the University was In 1027 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was boused in Hie temporary 
buildingi in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1020 and in 1031 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home. The Government of India have also 
allotted free land to various colleges in Old Delhi. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
offered Rs. 5,00,000 for the provision of some 
amenity in the new city, the Government of 
India decided to utilize the sum for the provision 
of a Stadium. The ground which they took for 
this was a large area lying immediately below 
the western walls of the I^rana Qila, i.e., be- 
tween them and Princes* place. This area was 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, In his 
plan, to be an ornamental lake. Practical 
consideration led to Its abandonment for that 
purpose and the area was laid out as a park. 
A largo proportion of the Maharaja’s Rs. 5,00,00u 
wag utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
grandstand overlooking the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stadium. 

Inaugural Ceremouy.— -The New city 
WAS the B(x-no of notable and elaborate 
Inauguration ceremonies in February, lOSl. 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
** Domiaioa Celumae** suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
io resemble the historic ones erected In various 
parte of the land by Aioka and were presented 
by Canada, Aurtralla, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The firet two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New 
Zealand nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act In her behalf for the same 
purpoee. 

City ExtCDsioD. — The main direction for the 
future extension of the new city is southward, 
where for some three milee beyond the limlte of 

E resent development, Government have land in 
tieir possession and have placed it at the 
dieposal of the City administration. The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immediately south- 
ward of the existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and H. B. the Earl of WiUlngdon 
In February 1936, opened alongside the nigh 
road there a fine new WiUlngdon Air Station, 

I which Is famished with the most modem 
equipment for day and night flying. Building 
: has already taken place in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

A New Delhi Municipal Committee with 
Its own permanent official Chairman and 
Secretariat was esiabllslied in 1932. 

The Improvement Trust was Instituted in 
1937, its duties being to provide for the 
I expansion of the new capital, fnolodtng 
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both old tind new eitles and urgently to deal 
with the iDHanltury overfTOwdinj? of the old 
city, a prolilem ariHlnt; from tlie rapid incresiHe 
of population there Hinec J>(‘lhi a;j;niii beeanie 
capit.al of India. 

(Jhief (Jomniuffioner. — A. V. Askwlth, C.I.E., I.C.8 
Finaru'ial Advitter . — d. K. S. Sarina, 
lleyidrar to the Chief Coinmissumer. — ,1. A. David. 

MAOISTKKIAL ANn KXKriTTIVE. 

Deputy Commviiiiont r and Preeidenf, DelhiM uniei- 
palUy. — H. J. KvaiiH, I.c.h. 
fAdM. DtHtrict MayUtrute. — A. iHar, M.B.B. 
Chaitman^ Delhi Improvement TfWit. — J. B. 
IfaniTiuui, I.O.H. 

City Muyintrute and Secretary, Notified Area Com- 
mittee.— ii. S. Mathu Kuni, M.H.E. 


Judicial. 

DhtriH and SeMione Judge . — Nawab Singh, I.C.S. 

Senior Suh-Judge. — S. Jtaflq Ahmad. 

POLICE. 

Senior Superintendent of Police. — D. Kllburn, 
O.II.E., 1. 1*. 

Superinlenderd of Police, C.I.D..~—li. G. Mellor, 
I.l*. 

Addl. Supdt. of Police. — K. B. Khan Abdul 
tlhafur Khan. 

Medical. 

Chief Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon, Delhi . — 
Lt.“Col. M. M. Cniiekshank, i.M.s. 

Addl. Civil Surgeon, Delhi, and Civil Surgeon^ New 
Delhi . — Major M. II. Shah, I.M.S. 
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Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the act^ession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition was tlie outcome of an outrage 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian bungalow wrecked 
in the nclghiiourliood. Negotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation, the 
Government of Bombay despatched a force 
under Major Balilio wldcb captured Aden on 
January 19th, 1839. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar docs, having a circumference of about 
16 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow Isthmus of flat ground. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur* 
rounds the old Crater which con.stitute8 Aden 
is 1,725 feet above sea level. Hugged spurs, 
with valleys betw'cen, radiate from the centre 
to the circumfcrenco of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
Was obtained by purchase In 1808 and the 
adjoining tract of Stiaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles In extent, was subsequently purchased I 
when, in 1882, it was found necessary to make 
provlskm for an overflowing population. 
Attached to Aden Is the island of I’erlm, 6 
sifuare miles In extent, in the Straits of Bab-el- 
M andeb at the entrance to the Red Sea. The j 
Kuria Murla islands, which xsere acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 18.64, are Included in 
the Aden Colony, but for administrative par- 
poses were transferred to the control of the 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf in 1031. 

The whole extent of the Aden Colony 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Perim, is approximately 80 square mUes. 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
^den, Shaikh Othman. and Perim to have a 
population of 48,338. 

The language of the Settlement Is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. 
The population is cliiefly Arab. The chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building. The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum. a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and a little 
Indigo. In the hills, wheat, madder, fruli. 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained. The iliftieult problem of 
waB^r supply has l)eeu solved. It Is now ob- 
tained from bore wells sltuate<l near the village 
of Sheikh Othman, and it is sutHcicnt to meet 


the requirements of the civil population and 
shiiiping. Bore water has practically replaced 
condeuHed water. 

Some 2,(KK> houses have been connected 
to the main water, ami fire liv'drants have been 
sited at intervalrt tliroughout the system. There 
arc ttlling sDitious for camel carts at f!rater, 
Tawald and Sheikh Othman, and by this means 
water is <listril)Uted to bouses which have so 
far not been e.onnecleil to tlio main supply. 
The water Is of excejdional bacteriological 
purity, although rather hard. 

Drainage systems at Tawahi and Crater are 
now iu operation. 

Climate. — The average tompeDiture of the 
station Is 87 degrees In the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 In January to 98 In June, 
with variations up to 102. The lulls bctw’een the 
monsoons In May and September are very 
oppressive. But Aden Is usually free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute efficient safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropical countries. The annual 
rainfall varies from t inch to 8| Inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches. 

Administratio n.— A den w'hs transferred 
from the administrative control of the Govern- 
ment of India to tlmt of the Colonial Office with 
effect from Ist April, 1937, from widch date it 
assumed the status of a Crowm Colony. 

The Adiidnlstratlon is vested in His Excellency 
the Governor and Coiiimander-in-Chicf who is 
assisted by an Executive Council. 

In spite of tlie transfer in control it is intended 
that there should be as great a degree of conti- 
nuity as }>ossilile in the machinery and methods 
of Government. This involves Uie retention 
of the spirit and in most cases of the letter of 
existing laws and regulations, the i)rescrvation 
ill judicial cases of the right of appeal to the 
High Court of Bombay, the continued use of 
Indian postage rates and currency and the 
iiialnUniance of the port as a free port. 

Tlie management of the port is under the 
control of the Board of Trustees formed in 1888. 
'I’lie principal business of the J*ort Trust in recent 
years has l>een the deepening of the harbour so 
as to allow vessels of large size to enter and leave 
at all states of the tide. 
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Tlie Polife Force consists of la nil, harbour ami 
armed Police. 

The Executive Committee of the Aden Settle- 
ment performs all municipal functions in Aden. 
Ilis Exrelleni'}/ the Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the i'oluny and Protectorate of Aden, 
Sir John Hathorn, Hall, k.o.m.o., d.s.o.. 

0. H.K., M.c. 

Air Officer Commanding, Brithh Forcea in Aden, 
Air Vice-Marshal (I. H. M. Held, D.s.o., m.c. 
Chief JuMice of the Supreme Court of Aden, 
His Honour Mr. J. Taylor Lawrence, M.A., 

1. c.s. (Retd.). 

Chief Secretary to the Government. — W. II. 
Intirams, c.m.o.. o.h.K. 

Chairman of the Port Truet and Settlement, 
J. V. Alexander. M.lnst.c.E. 

Finance Officer, —A. Muchmore. 

Legal Adviser. — T. H. Perrott. 

Fir,d Assistant Secretary. — R. P. Platt. B.A. 

New /or Medical Officer of the Colony of Aden 
and Port Health Officer— 3. C. R. limdiaiian. 
M.D. (Edln.), M.U.C.P.(E), D.T.M. A' H. (EllH.), 
on deputation : C. H. Howat, F.R.O.s. (K) 
(Actlnti). 

('ominissioner of Police. — I. II. E. J, Stourton, 
O.B.E. 

Director of Education — J. P. Attenborough, m.a. 
Viril Surgeon — T)r, P. P. Murphy (Acting). 
Auditor — (r, E. Lord (Aden and British Somali- 
land). 

Postmaster— A. J. Borland. 

Aden Protectorate. — The Aden Protec- 
torate, which has an area of approximately 
112,000 square miles, is hounded on the East 
by Dhufnr, which Is part of the dominions of the 
Sultan of Aluscat and Oman, and on the North 
and West by the Great Desert and the Kingdom 
jf Yemen, whose southern l)oun(Inry was tem- 
fwrarlly fixed by Article III of the Treaty of 
^an’a (February, 1934) by which His Malesty's 
Government and the Yemen Government agreed 
to maintain the statux quo frontier as it was on 
the date of the signature of the treaty. The 
coastline of the Aden Protectorate, which is about 
750 miles long, starts in the West from Husn 
Murad, opposite tlie Island of Perlm, and it runs 
eastw'arda to Bas Dbarbat ’ All where It meets j 
the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. 

History. — Up to the 18th century, the Aden 
Protectorate used to be in the hands of the Imam 
of San’a (capital of the Yemen of to-day) aod 
several of the rulers of the tribal districte such 
as the Abdall, HaushabI, Amiri, YafaT and 
Aulaql, were the Imam's “ waklls ** or Gover- 
nors until his power declined and they declared 
their indenendonce. This occurred in 1728 in 
the case of the Abdall and 1758 in the case of 
the Yafa'I. 

After the capture of Aden by the British In 
r X nelglibouring Chiefs entered 

Into Treaty relations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Others followed suit as time went on, 
the l^t to do so being the Audhali Sultan in 1914. 
The treaties are Treaties of Protection. 

-J" Anglo-Turkiah Commission 

delisted the frontiers between the Protec- 
torate and Turkish Yemen. 
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In July. 1915. during the Great War, tlic 
Turks occupied the Abdall, HaushabI and Amiri 
districts until the Armistice. 

Subsequent to the end of Turkish nile In 
Arabia after the Armistice, the Imam of the 
Yemen advanced Into the Protectorate and 
between 1919 and 1926 occupied the Amiri 
district, Including the Kndhfan tribes, and 
portions of HaushabI, Subelhl and Upper Yafa’ 
territory. He also occupied the district of the 
Bcidhn Sultan who was not In Treaty relations 
with His Majesty’s Government, and the Audhali 
plateau. 

In 1928 ho was forced by air and ground action 
to evacuate the Amiri district with the exception 
of a small portion In the North, and also the 
district of Shalb. On the conclusion of the 
Treaty of San’a in 1934 he evacuated the 
remaining portion of the Amiri district and 
the Audhali plateau. 

Division of Adon Protectorate. — The Aden 
Protectorate can bo more conveniently des- 
cribed by dividing It Into two areas, the Western 
and the Eastern. The former consists of the 
following Tribal districts, the Chiefs of which are 
all in protective treaty relations with His 
Majesty's Government. 

\4bdali. — His Highness Sultan Sir Ahdui 
Karim Fadhl, k.o.m.u., k.o.i.k., Sultan of 
T«aheJ, who is the premier Cldef of the Aden 
Protectorate. 

Fadhli. — Sultan Salih bin ’ Abdullah, Capital 
Shuqra. 

Amiri. — .\mlr Nasr biu Shalf Sell, o.M.o. 
Capital Dhala ’. 

Lower Ynfa*i . — Sultan ’ Aldriis bln Muhsin, 
Capital A1 Qara 

Ilaushabi . — Sultan Sarur bln Muhammad, 
Capital Museimir. 

Upper Yafa’i Confederation. — Sultan Muham- 
mad Din Salih Husain Saleh Mulisin Capital 
Muhjaiia ; Askar 2iid. Naqiiis of the Mausuttit 
Till»c, Cu]>ital A1 Qudiiia. Sin ikii Salim Sallli. 
of the Dliiiiii Tj’ilte, Capital Dili Sura. Slicikii 
Qasim 'Adluirraluiian, of the Mafialii Triltc, 
Capital Al Jiirliii. Sheikh .Mulmiuiuad Muhsin 
Glialit>, of tlu‘ Hadliraml Trii)c, Capital Asli 
Sliibr. 

Shaib.—f^helkh Muhammad Muqbil As Saqladi , 
Capital Baklial. 

Sheikh Hasan ’All, Capitol Ath 

Thumelr. 

' iffaRi, —Shaikh Sab-h Pa Say: I, Capital A I 
Kasha’. 

* Aqrabi . — Sheikh Muhammad Fadhl Ba 
’ Abdullah, Capitol Bir Ahmed. 

* Audhali , — Sultan Salih bin Huseln, Capitol 
Zara. 

Upper 'Aulaqi . — Sultan’ Awadh bin Salih bln 
Abdullah, Capital Nisab. Sheikh Muhsin bln 
Farid, Capitol Yeshbum. 

Lotcer * Aulaqi,SuM&n * Aldma bln All, 
Capital Ahwar. 

Beikan. — Sharif Salih bln Hascln, Capitol 
An Nuquh. 

Regent , — Sharif Hussein Biu Ahmed Am 
Mohsin. 



Subeihi , — Sheikh Muhammad bln *A1I, the 
Barhiml Sheikh. Sheikhs Muhammad * All 
Ba Salih and Hawwash bin Sa’id, the Atifl 
Sheikhs. 

The Kest.ern area coinj>riHeR Jladhraniaut 
(congistlng of tlie Quaitl Statu of Siiihr and 
Mukalla and the Kathiri State of Seiyun). the 
Mahrl Sultanate of Qishn and Socotm, and the 
Wehldl Sultanates of Bir* 'All and Ballha 
all of which have been for many years in protec- 
tive treaty relations with His Majesty’s cTovem- 
ment. His Highness Sultan Sir Salih bin Qhallb 
al Qu’alti, K.O.K.a., Sultan of Shlhr and Mukalla 
is the premier Chief in the Eastern Aden Pro- 
tectorate, and Hadhranuiut is the most in^r- 
tant and best organised of these areas. It is 
bounded on the west by the Wahldl Sultanates 
and on the east by the Mahri Sultanate. 

The Mahri Sultanate of Qlsbn and Socotra 
is the most easterly area in the Aden Protec- 
torate, being bounded on the east by the Sultan- 
ate of Muscat and Oman. The Sultan of Qlshn 
and Socotra resides ofi the island of Socotra 
(area 1,400 square miles) which lies 160 miles 
from Cape Guardafui. The Island was occupied 
by the East India Company in 1834 and it came 
under British protection in 1866 when the treaty 
with the Mahri Sultan was concluded. 

Population. — The population of the whole 
Protectorate Is roughly estimated to be about 
600,000. They are chiefly Muslims, nearly all 
being of the Shaf’l pers\iasion, but there are also 
a few Jews. The Western Aden Protectorate 
is divided into tribal confederations and Sul- 
tanates, and the Inhabitants are for the most 
part settled or agricultural, though a few are 
nomadic. The indigenous type of Arab is 
chiefly confined to the littoral and to the marl- 
time ranges. Further North and East of the 
Protectorate chiefly in Yafa’l and ' Aulaqi 
territory, one gets a taller and more Semitic 
type who came originally from the Yemen, 
especially from Jauf. 

Pkydeal cliaracter. — The Western Protec- 
torate is divided into | 

1. The littoral belt, which varies between 

4 — 40 miles in width. 

2. The maritime ranges. 

3. The Intramontaine plains, about 3,000 

feet above sea level. 

4. The highland plateau ranging from 

5,000 to 8.000 feet, 

5. The Great Desert with a mean altitude 

of 2,500 feet. 

The country between the littoral and tlie 
plateau is a tangle of mountainous valleys. Some 
of the valleys are very fertile. Tlie plateau 
itself is broken up by numerous hills and it is 
intcoiweted with several deep valleys. The 
jj^ateau of the Upper Yafa’ and 'Audhali 
districts are particularly fertile. 

CBmaU. — ^The climate is not unhealthy, and 
the nights are usuaUy cool. The cultivated 
oases and river beds such as the Label delta, 
Abyan, and the Tiban and Baua valleys are 
malarious. 


In the maritime hills and intramontaine 
plains the heat is fierce, but dry, by day. On the 
highland plateau It never gets unbearably 
hot even in the day time and in the summer, 
whilst the nights are always cool. In the 
winter, one often seeks the sun for choice, while, 
at night, the cold is severe, though frost is rare. 
The air in the highlands is invigorating and the 
climate delightful. 

There is little rainfall in the littoral and mari- 
time hills and intramontaine plains, and cultiva- 
tion is chiefly dependent on irrigation from the 
water courses. 

On the highland plateau water is obtained 
near the surface and Irrigation is chiefly from 
wells which are numerous. There is more rain- 
fall, while, In the summer, thunderstorms are 
frequent towards the evening and hail occasion- 
ally falls. The region is uso liable to dense 
white mists which provide considerable moisture 
and are beneficial to agriculture. 

On the southern fringes of the Great Desert 
rainfall is scarce, and the heat very fierce, con- 
trasting with cool, and in tlie winter, cold nights. 

The prevailing diseases are malaria, internal 
disorders, bllharzla and rheumatism. Con- 
sumptive cases are above the normal. Ophthal- 
mia and cataract are fairly common, and the 
diseases of the eye are particularly common 
in the Northern and coastal ’ Aulaqi districts, 
perhaps on account of the frequent sand storms 
blowing there. Perhaps the most common 
complaint is the *' Yemen *' ulcer. This ulcer 
is not harmful if treated In its early stage, but, 
If neglected, as is so often the ease in tiie interior 
wliere few' opportunities for cure exist, it develops 
into a septic, spreading sore, often resulting in the 
loss of a leg. In some of the bigger towns where 
sanitation does not exist and flies abound, 
dysentery Is common. 

CommuiiieatioBs. — There are no railways of 
metalled roads In the Western Aden Protec- 
torate. A single-line metre-gauge railway was 
constructed in 1916 for war purposes and npto 
the Arinlstlt« tiic railhead w’as lour miles of north 
Sheikh Othmau. Immediately after the Armis- 
tice, the railway was extended to a point seven 
miles beyond LaheJ. It was pulled up at the 
end of 1929, as the expense to His Majesty's 
Government in maintaining it was only Justified 
as long as there was any risk of the Imam of the 
Yemen extending ills encroachment towards 
Lahc j . This risk ceased with the expulsion of the 
Imam’s forces from the Amiri and Baushabi 
districts. 

There are several natural roads which have 
beeu improved to take motor traffic. The chief 
of tiiese are : — 

1. Sheikh Othman to LaheJ. 

2. LaheJ to Muselmir. 

3. Lahe] to the Yemen frontier towards 
Ts’ls. 

4. LaheJ to the Yemen frontier towards 
Mafalls. 

5. LaheJ to Dhala* and Yemen Frontier 
town of Oataba. 

6. Khor Maksar to Abyan, Shuqra and 
Lodar. 

7. Sheikli Othman to Ywal Baha and the 
Yunim Frontier town of Mafalls. 


• 1 . Sttiton Naser bin Talib of Blr 'All. 2. Sultan All bln Mnhsln of Ballbaf now 
made and represented by his brother Abdulla bln Muhsin. 
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Recently, euccessful attempts have been made 
to take passengers by motor traffic to the 

* AulaqI district as far as the foot of the main 

* Aulaqi range of mountains, the route being 
eta Ahwar on the coast. Passengers liave also 
been taken by taxi to the port of ’Irqa. In the 
absence of roads suitable for motor traffic, 
communication is chiefly by camel, though in the 
mountainous districts of Upper Yafa', mules 
or donkeys are more suitable. 

The Royal Air Force maintain a number of 
landing grounds in the Protectorate. 

Products, Industries and Trade. — Agri* 

culture Is the chief occupation of the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Western Aden Pro- 
tectorates. Viewed from the barren surround- 
ings of Aden, it is difficult to realise the surpris- 
ing fertility of tlie mountain valleys and slopes, 
and of the highland plateau in the Protectorate. 
Every possible use Is made of irrigation and 
water rights arc a frequent cause of tribal 
feuds. 

The stable crops are " Dhura ” and 
** Dnkhn a millet, of which there are various 
varieties. Indian corn is also grown. Wheat 
and barley are found at the higher elevations 
especially in Yafa', the 'Audhali plateau 
and the Yeshbum valley. Wlieat and barley 
also grown all along the Northern Aden Port 
Frontiers. Other crops are jllJU (sesamum) 
and lucerne. Dates are grown in the Subeihl 
country. Coflfee is grown in Yafa. 

Of fruits, grapes, peaches and pomegranates 
are found in the Dtiala' district and ' Audhali 
plateau. Bananas and papayas are grown in the 
Lahej oasis and in some other parts. 

Cotton and indigo (“hawir") is grown in 
Bcilian and the ’ Aulaqi districts. 

Honey is largely exported from Yeshbum, and 
to a less extent, from the ’ Audlmli, Yaf’a and 
Aulaqui Dhala* districts. 

Trade in the Western Aden Protectorate Is 
chiefly transit trade from the Yemen, from which 
coffee, skins and ** qat *' are exported, the latter 
being a plant cultivated in tl»e Yemen, tlie leaves 
of which are chewed. Most of the coffee, how- 
ever, is exported by sea. In return, kerosene 
oil, piece goods and foodstuffs are imported. All 
the main trade routes from the Yemen pass 
through lahej, a town 15 miles north of Sheikh 
Othman, and the Sultan of Label's chief source 
of revenue is derived from transit dues, which 
make him the richest, and consequently the most 
important Chief In the Western Aden Pro- 
tectorate. 

The only Industries arc weaving, dyeing and 
charcoal burning, though such Jews as there are 
luake silver work. Potash is manufactured 
in the *Abdali and Fadhii districts. Sheep and 
goats are imported from Somaliland, while oxen, 
fodder, vegetables and fuel come in by caravan 
from the neighbouring districts. 

CovermiMnit. — His Majesty’s Government 
does not at present attempt to administer the 
Aden Protectorate, but the Eastern Aden Pro- 
tectorate has a European adviser, with his 
Ktaff, who is resident at Mukalla. The interests 
»f the Western Aden Protectorate are looked 
*fter by a small staff of Political Officers under 


a Political officer in charge, who, together with 
the Resident adviser at Mukalla, work under 
the Chief Secretary to the Government. The 
Governor and C. in C. of tlie Colony is also 
Governor of the Protectorate , 

The tribes nominate their own Chiefs who 
have subsequently to be recognised by the Aden 
Government. The majority of the Chiefs have 
little control over their subjects, an outstanding 
exception being the Sultan of Lahej (or *Abdali 
Sultan) whose wealth and trained military forces 
assist him. The foundation of tribal adminis- 
tration is the Sliarla law of the Qur’an, which 
is entrusted to the Qadhis. The tribal Chief 
adjudicates in serious cases and assists the QadhI 
in the execution of his decisions. 

Eaidi large tribe is divided Into sub-tribes 
under an ’ Aqil or Sheikh. These sub-tribes are 
further sub-divided into clans, and each clan 
into families or “ belts.” 

There are no Government regular troops in the 
Aden Protectorate. In the Western Aden 
Protectorate, the only Chiefs with trained troops 
to whom the designation ” regular ” mignt 
apply are the Sultan of Lahej and, in a minor 
degree, the Amir of Dhala’. 

A force imined ‘ ({oveniinent GuanlH* was 
raised in liKiH for Police and general dufies 
in the Protc<‘iorate and numbers at present 
!i(K) all ranks. 

These with the Tribal Guards are jointly 
known as the ‘ Protectorate (iuards.’ 

The Government tJuards are under the C’om- 
mund of a Political Offlc'cr and are paid and 
controlled entirely hy His Alajesfy’s Govern- 
ment. 

At present tin* Trilial Guards are under tli:> 
direct control of the Tribal eoneerned 

who coutriliutes to their upkeep, hut with the 
view' to improving these J^’orces, it is proposed 
to re-orgaiiise IJiem. 

They will tlieii be paid and clotlu^d entirely 
from tJovermnents Funds and tiie Commandant, 
tJovernment (Juards, will l>e responsllile for 
their training. 

'J'helr control will remain in the hands of 
the Chief coni;crucd working in close co opi'ration 
with the Polith’ai Officer of tlie area. 

Towns. Ports and Wator Grarsas. — The chief 
towns in the Western Aden Protectorate 
are Lahej, Dhala', Shuqra, Lodar, Ahwar, 
Yeshbum, Nisab and Beihan al Qasah. Upper 
Yaf’a has several large settlements, the largest 
being Beni Bak. 

The chief ports are Shuqra, Masani’ (Ahwar) 

* Irqa and Haura. 

The ciiicf water courses are the Tiban, Har- 
daba-Suheib, Bana, Sulub-Yaramis and Dhelqa- 
Ahwar. The first two and tiie last come down 
in flood a few times each year. 

The Hadhramant Statee- — The Qu’aitl 
Rulers of Hhiiir and Mukalla entered into a 
treaty with His Majesty's Government In 
1KM2 in whieti they iioiind tiieniselves not to cede 
any parts of their territories to any jierson or 
power other than the British Goveruiiient without 
the consent of the British Government. In 
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addition, the Qu'aitis bound themselves to 
abide by the advice and conform to the wishes 
of the British Government In all matters relating 
to their dealings with neighbouring eliicfs and 
foreign powers. Trior t^o this treaty the Qu’aiti 
Jemadar of Hhihr and the Kasadi Makib of 
Mukalla had entered into agreements for the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1H73 and an even 
earlier agreement (1863) had been made with 
the latt-cr on the same subjeet. The treaty 
of 1882 was strengthened in 1H8H by a Protec- 
torate Treaty in the {jommon form of tiie treaties 
with the Trotcctoral/e (>3iiefs. 

In August, 1937, tlie Qu’alti Sultan entered 
into a Treaty with the Britisli (lovernment 
by which Ills Majesty's Government agreed 
to appoint a K(;sident Adviser to (he Sultan 
whose advice the Sultan agreed to u(’cei>t in 
all matters except tliose concerning Mahomedan 
religion and custom. I’he Treaty prt»vided also 
for the rer^ogiiition by 11 is Majesty's Government 
of the right of the Sultan to nominate Ids own 
successor Hui>j<ic.t to tlic approval of Ills Majesty’s 
Government. 

In February, 1939, the Katldri Sultan ol 
Seiyub eiiicreti Into a viiinilar treaty and tlie 
same montli and Anglo-Qu’aiti- Katldri Agree- 
ment was eon(!luded reeonstitiding t.lie Q.u’aiti- 
Katldri Agreement of 1918 with eertaln iiuMli- 
ficatlons, principally in favour of the Katldri, 
and l)y lids Agreement tin; Kathiri Sultan 
became a direct Treat y l!ldcl. 

The Qu'aiti State of Shihr and MukaPa on the 
Gulf of Aden is bounded on the West by the 
Wahidi and 'Aulaqi Sultanates and the King- 
dom of Ycunen, on tl»e North by the Great Desert 
and on tlie Fast Ity the Mahri Sultanate. The 
Katldri State forms an enclave on the Nurtii. 

Tlic country is large in extent hut the greater 

f )art of its surface consists of barren mountains 
utersected by Wadis some of winch are fertlhi 
and cultivated. Of these the most important 
are the Wadis Meifa, llajr, Du’aii, ljels;ir, mid 
part of the Wadi lindliranmut. Tiie princiiud 
crops are inill(;t, sesame, beans and wheat. Tliesc 
are all consumed loeally but JIammumi tobacco 
is exported and so Is Du’an honey. Tlie other 
exports are principally flsli jiroducts. 

The Cupitid and the Bcsldenee of the SuUau is 
Mukalla (]R>pidatloii about 10,U99) : Sldiir is also 
an imjiortant port and both are visited by ocean 
going Bhii>s. 'I'lie country is divided into live 
provinces. There are s(;veral hundred miles of 
mot.orable tracks, including the A1 Kaf Buad. 


which is under separate administration and links 
Tarim with Shiiir ; and the Du'an road which 
links Mukalla witti Wadi Du'an. Other tracks 
are under construction. 

The population is estimated at about 202,000 
and the revenue and expenditure are about 7 and 
6 lakhs of rupees respectively. 

SnUan. — His Highness Sultan Sir Salih bin 
Giiulib al Qu'aiti, K.C.m.O. 

Heir Apparent. — Sultan 'Awadh bin Salih 

al Qu'aiti. 

IteHideni Adviser. — G. A. Joy. 

Ansintant. — J. Gocpel. 

The Kathiri State is bounded on the North 
by the Great Desert and on all utlier sides by the 
Qu’aiti State. 

The Kathiri country was formerly of great 
extent : it still includes tl\e most fertile portion of 
the Wadi Jladiirainaut ami its tributary wadis 
such as Wadis Adim and Bin 'Ali. Its crops are 
mainly grain and dates wliich are ail consumed 
locally, but cotton grows well and tliia may 
develop into an export. 

The capital and residence of the Sultan is 
Selyun (population about 18,000) but Tarim is 
also a large and important city wliicli is joined 
with the i>ort of Shihr by the Al Kaf Koad, 
constructed by the Al Kaf Seiyids who spend 
large sums on the advancement of the country. 
Kathiri towns and villages are mostly accessible 
by motor. 

Tlie population la estimated at about 68,000 
and contains a lurge number of extremely well- 
to-do ]>e6ple, who live mostly on remittances 
from tlie Jjust Indies. 

Nw/biw. --Sultan .la’fer l)in Mansur al Kathiri. 
Jiemident Advijfi'r. - U. A. .loy. 

Financial Afisistant B. II. Stvaclian. 

Kamaran. — The Isiand of Kamaran in the 
lied Sea nbout '200 niilcs nortli of Terim was 
taken by the British from the Turks in 1916, and 
is adinlnlsteretl by tlie (joveinment of India 
througli u Civil Administrator under the control 
of tlie Government of the Colony of Aden. It 
has an area of 22 square miles and a population 
of about 3,000. A qiiurantinc station for pil- 
grims truvoiling to Mecca from the East is 
iimlntained on tlic island under the joint control 
of the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of the Notherluiids Indies. 

(■iml Administrator, Major D. Thompson. 
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Burma lies between Aiisam on the 
North-West and China on the North-East, 
and between tl^e Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Slam on the South- 
Bast. Its area Is approximately 2dl,0(M) 
H^juare miles, of which 199,000 are under 
direct British Administration. 58, (HM) are lU' 
<llreetly udmiidsteied tlirough ('hiefs (Sawiiwas) 
and 4,(i<K) Ixdong to semi-independeid Native 
.States. The main geographical feature of 
tlie country is tlic series of rivers and hills 
running fan like from North to South with 
fertile valleys In between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations In climate. The coa.stal tracts 
of Arakan and Teuasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 Inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96“, the minimum about 60“. 
North of the Delta the rainfall deorcases rapidly 
to 30 Inches In the central dry aone which lies 
in a **rafn shadow” and has a climate resembl- 
ing tliat of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than In the wet sone, 
hut this Is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To tlie north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kaehin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Oouscqnentlv It 
cnioys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 Inches on the average. Its area Is 
over 50, (KK) square miles. The inagiiifleent* 
livers, the nuniher of hilly ranges (Yomas) 
and tln^ ubiindanee of forests, all eomhine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varii'd and i»iftureH(jue. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1031 was H, 667, 146. There were 9,092,2141 
Butmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karens, 
153,345 Kachlns, 348,094 Chins, 534,085 
Arakanese and Yanbye, 336,728 Talaings and 
138,739 Falaungs. There is also a large alien 
population of 103, .594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
iDdlans, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 30,441. and Indo-Burmans, 
182,166. 

The Burmans. who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chiiiese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural pt^ople, 80 p<'r 
coni, of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, Is almost 
universal. 

In appearance the Burman Is usuaUy 
somewhat short and with Mongolian features, 
ms dress is most distinetive and ex- 
cee<lingly eomfortable. It oonslsts of a silk 
turhun bonnd round hJs forehead, a loose 
jacket on bis body and a long skirt or longyl tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood In the Bast, lead a free and open 
ife, playing a large part in the household eco- 


nomy and in petty trading. Their dress Is 
I somewhat similar to the men's minus the silk 
turhau on the head, and the longyl Is tucked 
I In at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge torn- 
imrisou with any woman in the world. 
Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
('hind win, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
network of waterways is Indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mall, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawadtly 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,059 miles open line. The principal lines 
arc from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myltkyina, the most nortnera point In the 
system ; the Rangoon-Prome line ; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmelu 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 
Industry. 

Agriculture Is the chief Industry of tlie pro- 
vince and supports nearly tlirec-f'ourths of th»‘ 
population. The nett hdal croppi^d area Is a 
little more tlian IHJ million aesres of which 
nearly H million acres are cropped more 
than once. Irrigation works supply water to 
little over IJ million acres, India is very 
largely dependent on Bnrnm for her suiipiles of 
kerosene, benzine and petrol which rank second 
to rice In order of importance. Teak wood is 
exported In large quantities IVom Burma to 
India. 

Forests jilay an Important part In the In- 
dustrial life of Burma. The forest rescrvtm cover 
some 22,271,784 acres while unclassed forests 
are estimatctl at about 70,738,560 acres. Govern- 
ment extracted some 43,497 tons of teak during 
the year 1939-40, private ilrms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are tlie chief, extracted over 4,03t23:{ 
tons. Other timber extracted by IlcemieeB 
amounts to 408,440 tons and iirewood and 
charcoal 1,183,239 tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tin 
I are found together in most ndning areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost pure 
I tin to almost pure wolfram. There has been a 
I revival in the price of tin. 

The Improvement in the output of wolfram 
continues. The output of wolfram in 1939 was 
4,342 tons as against 3,849 tons in 19 :i 8 . There 
has been an increase in the output of tin, 5,441 
tons in 1939 as against 4,. 519 tons in 1938. HHver, 
gold, lead, zinc, cojipcr andnickle speiss are ex- 
tracted by the Burma Corporation at Bawdwin 
in the Northern Shan .States. Gold is also found 
in small quantities In the Katha Myikkyina and 
Upper Chiiidwiu Districts. Mining for precious 
stones in the Mogok and Thabeitkyin Stone 
Tracts in the Katha District continued to be 
carried otxt under extraordinary llcencea and by 
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native miners working under ordinary licences. 
Xhe output of rubies during 1930 was 211,510 
carats, which is the maximum output since 1020. 
There was an output of 0 cwts.amber during 1930. 
The output of Burmese jadcite during 1030 as 
compared with that of the previous year shewed 
a decrease of 536 cwts. The total output of 
petroleum in Burma during 1030 was over 
275i million gallons against 264 million gallons 
in 1030. The oldest and largest oilfield is at 
Yenangyaung in the Mag we District where the 
Buimah Oil Company have their chief wells. 
There has been a gradual decrease lu the output 
from the wells in this oilfield as evidenced by the 
output of nearly 1841 million gallons In 1021 and 
106 million gallons in 1030. The next largest 
oilfield is at Chauk in the same district where 
the output in 1030 was nearly 140 million 
gallons, which is the maximum output since 1020. 
There was an increase in the output from 
wells in the Pakokku District. There were 
decreases in the output from wells in the Miiibu, 
Upper Chiudwin and Thayetmyo Districts. The 
Burma Oil Company take their oil to the re- 
fineries at Bangoon by pipe-line from the Yenan- 
gyaung and Chauk Oilfields. The area under 
rubber during 1930 was 108,802 acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,077 factories, more than half of 
which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-Hcvcntlv are saw mills. Tlio remalndcjr are 
chlefiy engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses. Ice and mruted water factories, 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of persons employed 
in establishments under the Factories Act in 1038 
was 86,383. Perennial factories employed 81,718 
and seasonal factories 46,65. At the Census of 
1931, 1,850,176 or 29*70 per cent, of the total 
population were engaged outside agriculture and 
pri^uctlon. 

labile opinion amongst the Burmese appears 
to have now veered round In favour of the 
locsdly made article in preference to the import- 
ed artificial silks, mostly " longyls ” which were 
so much lu demand for men and women’s wear 
a few years ago. At Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese carving though once famous 
is now on the decline for want of encouragement 
from the public, and few artists In silver still 
remain, the finish of whose work is sometimes 
very fine. Basscin and Mandalay parasols are 
well-known and mucli admired in Burma. But 
perhaps the most famous of all iiand-mado and 
indigenous industries is the lacquer work of Pagan 
with its delicate patterns in black, green, and 
yellow traced on a ground-work of red lacquer 
over bamboo. The art of making bronze figures 
is also oil the de<dine. Cigar rolling is an 
Important indigenous industry and is carried 
on largely lu Kaugoon, Mandalay, Moulmein 
and Prouie. Toy making is on tlie increase and 
the toys are improving in design and material. 

AdmlBlstratiott. 

Burma, which was originally administered 
as a Lieuteuant-Oovemorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Brform Aet 
of 1910. It was fut that Burma differed so 


markedly from the Provinces in the Indian 
Empire that its requirements should be se- 
parately considered. After repeated discus> 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Keforras Committee, which in 1022 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions of 
the Eeform Act should be applied to Burma. This 
recommendation was accepted and its proposals 
became law. Under this Act Burma became a 
Governor’s Province, with an executive council 
and ministers, and conforms to the provinces 
recreated under tlie Act of 1919 (v.v.). The 
main difference was In the size of the electorate. 
Under the franchise accepted, the rural electorate 
was estimated at 3,079,450 and the urban 
electorate had been put as iiigh as 99,882. The 
Legislative Council consisted of 103 members, 
of which 80 were elected and the balance nomi- 
nated. Owing to the special status of women 
in Burma, female franchise was adopted from 
the beginning. 

Burma was constitutionally separated from 
India with effect from the Ist of April 1987 on 
which date the Government of Burma Act 
1985 came into force. Under that Act the 
Burma Legislature consists of His Majesty, 
represented by the Governor and two 
Chambers known as the Senate and tlie House 
of Bepresentati i^cs. The Senate consists of 
36 members and the House of Uepresentutlves 
consists of 132 members. 

Burma is divided into Upper Burma 
(including the Shan States, the Kachln 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma, The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subiect to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for tlie Southern Slum 
States, and tlie Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st Octobar 1022, and are designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States In Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagalng Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Bevenue administration Is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the order of apiKiintnient. 
The law administered is tlie customary law 
of the State. 

Under the Governor are eiglit Commissioners 
of divisioDB, three In Upper, four in Ixiwer 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. , 


Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Conti 
of Judicature at Bangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and nine other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there is also a Subordinate 
Civil Judicial Service graded into two separate 
services, viz. the Burma Judicial Service and 
I tlie Subordinate Judicial Service. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerabie number are also in- 
vested with dvil forls^cUon to a limited 
extent 
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lo punuanoe of the policy of decentrallia* , 
UoQ steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and Influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 


Public Works. 

The P.W.D. comprises two Branches, viz., 
the Buildings and Roads Branch and the Irriga- 
tion Branch. 

The B. & R. Branch of this Department 
which is under the Ministry of Health 
and Public Works is administered by one 
Chief Engineer. There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer. There are five 
permanent Superintending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, three of which are stationed at 
Ilangoon and two at Maymyo. These are 
officers of the administrative rank. 

Those of the executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers 
who number 34 (thirty four), including the 
iVrhonal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, 
13 of them being on ilic cadre of the iiuliun 
Service of Engineers and the rest on tiie Ihinna 
Engineering Service (Class 1) which has been 
constituted for tlic ]Mirpose of graduaily replacing 
the Indian Service of Engineers in the B. «fe 11. 
Branch ; so far 23 apiK)intments have been 
nm(ic to the latters service. There are 21 
officers in service at present. 

The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D., which 
is under the control of the Hon’ble Minister of 
Lands and B^venue, is administered by the 
Chief Engineer, P.W.D,, Burma Irrigation 
Branch, who is assisted by a Personal Asstt. 
There are two permanent Superintending 
ICngineers in charge of Circles, one of whom is 
stationed at Rangoon and the other at Maymyo. 
These are officers of the Administrative rank. 

Tliose of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Englne(;rs who number 12 on the cadre of the 
Buriua Service of Engineers, Class I, Irrigation 
Branch. Besides this there is also the Burma 
Service of Engineers, Class II. 

Porthcr, there is a River Training Expert. 


The Burma Defence Force. 


Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank ol 
Deputy Inspector-General. There are four 
other Deputy Inspectors-General, one each for 
the Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, 
and for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

A special feature of Burma Is the Military 
Police. Its officers are seconded from the 
British or Indian Army and its rank and file are 
recruited frotn natives of India and Burma. 
The experiment of recruiting Burmese on a 
Binali scale has been moderately successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into three Battalions. The object of 
the force is to supplement the Civil Police 
in the maintenance of law and order. Their 
duties, apart from furnishing columns for 
•ctive operations against dneoits, etc., are 
to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., and 
guards for treasuries, jails, lockups and courts. 

Education. 

Under the Minister of Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruotlon with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian 
Educational Service and an Additional Assist- 
ant Director in the Burma Educational Service, 
Class I. There are ten In8j)ectorK of Schools drawn 
from the Burma Educational Service (class 1) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides eight Assistant InsTOCtors. There Is 
one Asstt. Inspector of Schnoi Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. Tliere is a 
Special Inspector la tlie Burma Educational 
Service Class I (temporary for the present) to 
Inspect science tcaclilng In Schools. There la also 
one Inspectress ol Schools. There is a Cffiiof 
Education Officer for the Federated Shan States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni- 
versity for Burma has been cstabllsiied In Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Educiition, Economics, Engineering, 
Mcdlfliic and Agriculture. 

j English ami A. V. Schools are coiitroilcd l)y 
tlic Education Dept. Subject to Government 
! <!ontrol a syst-em of Vernacular Primary, Middle 
and Hlgii Sciiools is managed by Loral Mdm^a- 
tion Authorities comprising 28 Dlsi.rljjt SchcHd 
Boards, 60 Municipalities, 16 Town (’(mirnittces 
and 21 Deputy Coimnlssioners. A Primary 
Education Act was passed by tlio liCgJslatiire 
in 1U40 providing for the introduction of fre«j 
( ompuisory education under the provision of 
tlie Act. 


The Burma Defence Force comprises tiie Army 
In Burma and the Burma Frontier Force. The 
supreme command of the Burma Defence Force 
Is vested In the Governor of Burma, subject to 
the general control of the Secretary of State fw 
Burma. 


Police. 

l*ollce Force Is divided into; Civil, 
J^Ury and Rangoon Town Police, The 
fl»t two are under (be control of tbe 
Inepeotor-Geoeral of Polloe, (he latter Is] 
under tbe orden of tbe Commissioner ol! 


Among special Institutions, The Government 
Tecbnictu Institute, Inscln, provides courses 
In Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and tanning, leather work and soap making. 
The State School of Fine Arts, Rangoon, provides 
courses in Drawing, Painting (water and oil) 
Poster- Design! rig and various branches of Bur- 
mese music. The State Polytechnic, Rangoon, 
provides courses in Tailoring, Dress-making, 
Commercial Education (Accountancy, Book- 
keeping, shorthand, Typewriting and Theory 
and Practice of comnierec), Laundering and 
Dyeing and Carpentry (Bomboc and cane work), 
the Borma Forest School, I^maoa, oooraes 
in Forestry, the Agricultural College, Mandnlny, 
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coanet in Agriculture and the Veterinary 
College, Ineein, courses in Veterinary science. 
The Blary Chapman Training College for Tea- 
chers and School for the Deaf exists in Rangoon, 
and schools for the blind, at Moulmein and 
Rangoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 0 to 12 scholars each year for 
the education and training overseas of persons 
domiciled in Burma. 

A State Cinema Service has also been inau- 
gurated for the education of both children and 
adults by visual means. For the children of 
school-going age, films shown are mainly on 
liealth and educational matters while those for 
adults are on healtli and general educational 
matters including improved agricultural methods, 
animal husbandry, poultry keei>hig. etc. 


MedieaL 

The control of the Medical Diriment Is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 87 pivil Burgeons. 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, and a 
Director. Harcourt Butler Institute of Public 
Health, at which there is now a Public Analyst 
(which post is at present lield In abeyance for 
purposes of economy) and to which is also 
attached a Malaria Bureau. There are also an 
Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole-time 
Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner 
and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital. There is also a post of 
Hygiene Publicity Officer. There arc also a 
temporary post of special Leprosy Officer and a 
Nutrition Survey Officer. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
in July 1015. The Director is a member of the 
Indian Medical Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 


Heads of Account. 


(a) BKVBNUE RK0KIPT3 — 

Ordinary. 

T.— Customs 

Il.—Exclse Duties 

III. — Taxes on Income . . 

IV. —State Lottery 

V.— Land Revenue 

VI. — Excise 

V II. — Stamps 

VIII.— Forest 
TX. — Registration 
X. — Other Taxes and 
Duties . . 

XIII. — Irrigation, etc., 

Works with Capi- 
tal Accounts 

XIV. — I r r I g a 1 1 0 n, etc., 

Works (no Capital 
Accounts) 

XV. — Posts and Telegraphs 

(Net, i.r.Jess work- 
ing expenses) 

XVI. — Interest . . 

XVII. — Administration of 

Justice . . 

XVIII.— Jails and Convict 
Settlements 
XIX.— Police 
XX.— Ports and Pilotage . 
XXII.— Education . . 
XXIII.— Medical . . 

XXIV.— PnbUc Health 

XXV. — Agriculture 

XXVI. — Veterinary . . 
XXVIT. — Co-operative Credit. 


I'jstimates, 

1940-41. 

Heads of Account. j 

1 

Estimates, 

1940-41. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


XXVIII. — Industries . . 

27,000 

3,40,00,000 

XXIX.— Aviation . . 

77,000 

XXX. — Miscellaneous Dc- 


1.48,06,000 

partincntH 

2,47.000 

1.63,00,000 

XXXI. — Currency . . 

40,8.5,000 

18,00,0(K) 

XXXM.- Mint 

17,82,000 

4,H4,4.'»,000 

XXXIIT.— Civil Works 

10,10,000 

1,00,22,000 

XXXIV. — Receipts in aid of 

32,13,000 

Superannuation . 

94.000 

1,30,89,000 

XXXV. — Stationery and Print- 


2,73,000 

ing 

1,71,000 

XXXVI. — MiBcclianeous 

2,90,000 

10.19,000 

XXX VII. — Defence Services — 


Kflective 

7,72,000 

8.98,000 

XXXVII I. — Defence Services — 


Xon-KITective . . 

4,30^000 


XXXIX.— Frontier Force . . 

30,000 

XL. — Mlsecllaneous Ad- 

justments between 


—6,82,000 

Burma and the 
Federated Shan 
States 

23,82,000 

9,98,000 

XL!.— Extraordinary Re- 

7,61,000 

ceipts 

2,94,000 

Total (a) . . 

16,03.06,000 

12,18,000 

(6) DEBT AND Deposit Heads. 


7,05,000 

PttWic D-jW— 


2,10,000 

Floating Debt 

60,00,000 

4,79,000 

Unfunded DeW— 

6,32,000 

Savings Bank Deposits 

1,51,10,000 

1,83,000 

Post Office Cash Certificates . . 

30,00,000 

1,3.5,000 

State Provident Funds. . 

48,78,400 

14,000 

Other Accounts 

1,200 

5,000 

For rounding 

-1-400 
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Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates. 

1940-41. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Rs. 

Depreciation Reserve Fund- 
Railways 

1,87,000 

Renewals Reserve Fund — 

Posts and Telegraphs 

1,87,000 

Post Office Cosh Certlflcates 
liouus Fund 

1,85,000 

Dei>osits of Local Funds 

2,20.00,000 

Departmental and Judicial Depo- 
sits — 


Civil Deposits . . 

3,04.00,000 

Other Deposits . . 

3.47,67,000 

Other Accounts 

20,000 

Advances Rcpayalile . . 

4(5,58.000 

Punnaiicnt Ad valu es . . 

80,000 

Accounts with Foreign Govern- 
ments and Indian States . . 

38,000 

Accounts with India . . 

1,73,00,000 

Accounts between Burma an<l 
the Burma Railways 

58,00,000 

Accounts with the Reserve j 
Bank . , j 

1,00,000 

Suspense Accounts 

19,36,7.5,000 

Cheques and Bills 

3,14,00.000 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts 

2,00,000 

For rounding . . 


lA}an$ and Advances— 


Loans to the Burma Railway 
Board . . 

11,32,000 

Loans to Agriculturists, Co-ope- 
rative Societies, Municipall-: 
ties, etc. . . . . . . ' 

Loans to Qovemment Servants. ! 

14,41,500 
! 4,96,600 

Deduct — Amount of recoveries 
ol pre-separation Loans and 
Advances transferred to the 
head “ XLI Extraordinary 
Keceipts *’ 

2,04,000 


Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1040-41. 


Rs. 

^flemittancts — 


Remittances within Burma — 
Money-orders 

4,6r>,.56,000 

Cash Remittances and Adjust- 
ments between Officers ren- 
dering accounts to the same 
Aceountaut-Generul or Con- 
troller 

17,41,61,300 

Remittance by Bills 

76,00,000 

Adjusting Accounts betw«;en 
Burma and tlio Federated 
Shan States 

7,80,000 

Exchange Account between 
Posts and Tulegraplis and 
Defence Services 

5,000 

Net Receipts by Civil Tiensuries 
from Posts and Teicgrai>hs . . 

14,18,000 

Net Receipts from Civil Trea- 
suries by Defence Services . . 

1 ,69,38,000 

For rounding 

- 300 

Itemittanre Account between Eng- 
land and Burma — 


(a) Accounts with Secretary of 
State — 

i. Items adjustable in 

Burma 

ii. Items adjustable in 

England 

■ 

18,10,000 

5,64,000 

(b) Accounts with the High 
Commissioner — 

1. Items adjustable in 
Burma 

ii. Items adliistablo in 
England 

1,07,58.000 

1,36,000 

Transfers oj cash between England 
and Burma — 


Remittances Through Reserve 
Bank 

1.21,07,000 

Total (6) 

65,41,95,000 

Total (a) &(b) 

81,45,01,t00 

Opening Balance . . 

1,32,42,000 

Grand Total . . 

82,77,48,000 
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Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1040-41. 

Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1940-41. 



<i) Expbnpitdre Dbbitablb 

Bs. 

ifl) Ezpbnditurb Dbbitablb 


TO Bevenub— conTd. 

TO Bbybnob. 

Bs. 

20. Scientific Departments . . 

8,80,000 



30. Education 

1,00,30,000 

1. Customs 

12,44,000 

31. Medical 

45,50,000 

2. Excise Duties 

2,35,000 

32. Public Health 

11,58,000 

8. Taxes on Income . . 

10,83,000 

33. Agriculture 

12,66,000 

4. State Lottery 

1,90,000 

34. Veterinary 

6,01,000 

5. Land Eevenue 

6. Excise 

52.69.000 

22.04.000 

35. Co-operative Credit 

5.03.000 

2.51.000 

36. Industries 

7. Stamps 

85,000 

4,79,000 

37. Aviation 

8. Forest 

60,32,000 


37A. Capital Outlay on Civil 

8,92,000 

8A. Forest Capital Outlay 

32,000 

Aviation 

0. Eegistration 

1,32,000 

38. Miscellaneous Departments. 

5,87,000 

10. Other Taxes and Duties . . 

1,51,000 

39. Currency 


11. Miscellaneous EaUway Ex* 

11,78,000 

41. Civil Works 

1,23,16,000 

penditure 

42. Famine Belief 

50,000 

12. Eev, Expdre. on Works with 
Capital Accounts 

20,83,000 

43. Suprn. Allwncs. & Pensions 

1,47,86,000 

IS. Other Bev. Expenditure . . 

4,24,000 

43.4. Commutation 

13,36,000 

14. Constn. of Irrgn., Kavgn., 


44. Stationery and Printing . . 

12,08,000 

etc., Works 

5,30,000 

45. Miscellaneous 

7,82,000 

16, Capital Outlay on Posts and 
Telegraphs 

3,37,000 

46. Defence Services — Effective 

2,17,28,000 

17, Interest on Debt and Other 
Obligations 

68,79,000 

47. Defence Services— Non- 

Effective 

4,95,000 

48. Frontier Force 

64,17,000 

18. Appropriation for Beduc* 




tion or Avoidance of 
Debt 

10. Legislature 

20. General Administration . . 

08,48,000 

9,11,000 

1,17,73,990 

40. Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Burma and 
Federated Shan States . . 

50. Extraordinary Charges 

58,88,000 

Total (a) 

16,46,59,900' 



01 AnHIt 

17,36,000 



(5) Capital Expenditurb hot 


22. Administration of Justice . 

55,51,000 

Dbbitablb to Bbvbnue. 

52. Constn. of Irrgn., etc., Wks. 


23. Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

36,01,000 

53. Capital Outlay on Posts 
and Telegraphs . . 


24. Police 

1,55,13,000 

1 58. Payments of Commuted 


value of Pensions 


25. Ports and Pilotage 

27, Eccleslastioal 

4.44.000 

1.70.000 

I 59. Pajments to Betrenehed 
Personnel 

\ 


Total (5) 


2$, External Affairs 

88,000 

I ToUl(a)A(6) .. 

16,46,59,990 
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Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1940-41. 

Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1949-41. 


Ra. 


Rs. 



Brought forward 

37,61,01,000 


“ 

(c) Debt and Deposit Heads— 


(c) DEBT AND Deposit Heads. 


concld. 



Loans and Advances. 




Loans to the Burma Railway 


Public Debt. 


Board 

11,32,000 



Loans to Agriculturists, Co-opera- 


Floating Debt 

60,00,000 

live Societies, Municipalities, Etc. 

14.42,000 


Leans to Government Servants. . 

4,95,000 

Unfunded Debt. 


RemiUanees. 




Remittances within Burma — 


Savings Bank Deposits . . 

1,43,60,000 

Money Orders 

Cash Remittances and Adjust- 

4,65,46,000 

Post Office Cash Certificates 

10,60,000 

ments between Officers ren- 
dering accounts to the same 


State Provident Funds . . 

20,98,000 

Accountant-General or Con- 
troller 

17,41,65,300 

Other Accounts 

. . 




Remittance by Bills 

Adjusting Account between 

76,00,000 

DepotiU and Advaneet. 


Burma and the F.S.S. 
Exchange Account between 

7,80,000 



Posts and Telegraplis and 


Renewals Reserve Fund— 


Defence Services 

6,000 

Posts and Telegraphs . . 

1,47,000 

Net Payments into Civil Treasu- 


Deposits of Local Funds 

2,20,00,000 

ries by Posts and Telegraphs . 
Net issues from Civil Treasuries 

14,18.000 



to Defence Services . . 

1,69,38,000 

Departmental and Judicial Deposits. 


For rounding 

Remittance Accounts between 
England and Burma, 

—300 

Civil Deposits 

3,94,00,000 



(a) AecourUs with Secretary of 


Other Deposits 

3,47,41,000 

State. 


Other Accounts 

20,000 

1. — ^];«ms adiusiable in Burma .. 

18,10,000 

Advances Repayable 

il. — Items adjustable in England. 

6,64,000 

40.00,000 

(5) Accounts wUh ike High 


Permanent Advances . . 

75,000 

Commissioner. 


Accounts with Foreign Govern- 


i.^ — Items adjustalde in Burma . . 

1,07,58,000 

ments and Indian States 

38,000 

ii. — Items adjustable In England. 

1,36,000 

Accounts with India 

1,73,00,000 

Transfer of cash between England 
and Burma, 


Accounts between Burma and 



the Burma Railways . , 

58,00,000 

Remittance through the Reserve 


Bank 

1,21,07,000 

Accounts with the Reserve Bank. 

1,00,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 

Suspense Accounts . . 

Fund 

.... 

19,65,16,000 

Total (c) . . 

66,09,96,000 

Cheques and Bills 

3,14,00,000 

Total (a), (5) &(e) .. 

81,66,56,^1 

Departmental and similar 





Accounts 

2,00,000 

Closing Balance . . 

1,20.87,010 

1 Carried over 

i 

37,51,01,000 

Grand Total 

82,77.43,000 
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Burma Administration, 


Administration. 

Governor, lliH Excellency the Jli^ht Uoii'hle Superintendent, Northern Shan States, A. W, 
Hir Reginald Hugh Dorinan-Sinith, P.c., o.n.R. Porter, o.b.k. 

OovKKNou’fl HueitETAKY. Director of Public Instruction, A, Campbell, M.O., 


C. F. B. Penree, c.ii.E., i.e.s. 

Assistant to (iovEitNou’s Seoiietary. 

,1. McTiirk, n.o.s. (1 ). 

MlIilTAUV SKCIIKTAIIY TO HiS EXCELLENCY THP: 
iSoVEKNOll. 

U.-Col, (}. T. Miller. 

AIDES-DE-CAMI’. 

M. W. Ihittcrwhy, Ihinna Police (lass (1). 

(^ajitaln E. T. (V)ok, (Irenadler (luards. 

Ilonorarff Aldea-de-Camp, Col. (Teiiipy. Briga- 
dier) F. A. C. Itoughton, c.n.E., i.a. {R.et<l.); 
Iit.-(U»1. {Honnrarjf iUdonel) H. Sleemaii, u.E. 
(A), < ^oiinniindant Rangoon Field Brigade, 
Royal Artillcay, Burma Auxiliary Force; 
Major the Hon’hle Maiing Aye, AH.li.l*.. 
Minister of Home Alfalrs ; Major Lao Htin SI, 
n.'i’.E., Registrar, Uuivwrsity of Rangoon ; 
|jt.,-< ^mimander .1. .1, Murray, Nautical 

Advisj'r and Principal Otllcer, Mercaiitih' 
Marine Departnuait, Burma. 

Ivdlnn Alihu-flc-Cntni , Suhadar-Major Lasang 
Cam, late of th(^ ;)/liOth Jhirma JUIIes ; Naih- 
(!omman(hudi Khan Sahih Chulam Ali. 
MyitkyIna Battalion, Bunna Frontier Force. 

Ct)rNSELLO«H TO lllS EX(!ELLKNCY Till; 

COVKMNOIl OK BUUMA. 

The llon’hle Mr. 11. H. Craw, c.i.E., i.e.S. 

The llon’hle Mr. .1. H. Wise, c.n.K., i.e.s. 

The Ilcui'Ide IJ Maung Cyce, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 
Financial Ahviseu to His Excellency The 

COVKUNOU OK BCUMA. 

The. Ifon’hle Mr. .lauus Baxter, m,a. 

Ministeu to the Covkunou ok Buuma. 

The Hon’hle C Saw. Premier (Minister of 
Agrleiiltuni and Foorsts). 

The llon'hle Sir Paw Tun, a.t.M,, Bar-at-Law 
(Minister of Lauds and Revenue.) 

The Mon’hle V lltoon Aung Cyaw, Bar-at-Law 
(Minister of Finance). 

Tim Hon’hle U Ba Yin, Bar-at-Law (MiuistA^r 
of Education). 

The Hon’hle li Tharrawatldy Maung Maung. 
n.sc. (lllionois, C.S.A.) (Alinister of Health 
and Puldic Works). 

Tin* Hon’hle Major Maung .Aye, Bar-at-Law 
(Minister of Home Atfairs). 

The Hon'hle C Ba Than (Minister of Commerce 
and Industry), 

The ilon’hio C Ba On (Minister of Labour). 

Tlie Hon’hle Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law (Minister 
of Jmlieial Atfairs). 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Auditor-Oeneral, N. B. Deane, o.b.e. 

(imerai Ojficer Comnujiuting Armp in Burma, 
lit . -General D. K. McLeod, c.u., ii.s.o. 

Director of Agrictilture, F. 1). Odell, m.a., i.a.s. 

Commisaianer, Federated Shan States, Taunggyi 
Southern Shan States, P. C. Fogart}', l.c.s. 


M.A., I.E.S. 

Inspector ‘General, Frontier Force, Burma, Col, 
(Tempy. Brigadier) F. It. O. Houghton, o.b.e. 

I A. (Retd.) 

Inspector ‘General of Police, It. C. Morris. 

Chief C onset valor of Forests, H. Unwin. 

Inspector ‘General of Cinl Jlospilals, Lt.-Col. 

M. L. Treston, K.K.c.8., l.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Major T. J. Davidson. 
M.B., ch.B. (Aberd.), b.t.m. A ii., D.IMI., 
l.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. J. Findlay, 
M.A., M.B,, ch.B., l.M.S. 

Commissioner of Excise, U Saw Hla I’ru (2) 
A.T.M. 

Cmnmiesioner of Income-Tax, K. K. Harper, 
M.O., l.c.s. 

Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Burma, 
It. Ne.shitt-HaweH, O.B.E.. M.i.lt.E,, A.M.I.M.E, 
Director, Defence Bureau, C. G. Stewart, O.B.E. 
Director of Veterinary Services, C'aptaln S. It. 
lllppon, M.u.c.v.s. 

Begislrar of Co-operative Societies, V Tin, l.c.s. 
Director of Civil Aviation, A. T. Kndon, F.ll. Ae, 
S., M.I.Ae. E., K.K.S.A. 

Director of Dahiic ! nfonnation, I' Khin Maung. 

Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lieut.-Coloncl A. 1*. Phayre, C.B 1862 

Colonel A. Fytchc, o.s.l 1867 

Licut.-Colonol It. 1). Ardagh . . . . 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, O.S.L . . . . 1871 

k. It. Thompson, o.s.l . . 1875 

C. U. Altchison, O.s.l 1878 

C. E. Bernard, O.s.l. 1S80 

C. H. T. Crosthwaitfi . . . . , . 1883 

Sir C. E. Bernard. K.c.s.l. . . . . 1886 

C. II. T. Crosthwaite, C.S.I. , . . . 1887 

A. P. MacDonnell, c.s.i. (a) . . . . 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, C.s.i. . . . . 1890 

1). M. Smeaton 1892 

SirF. W. K. Fryer, K.c.s.l 1892 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. It. Fryer, K.c.6.1. . . . . 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, K.c.s.l., K.c.v.O. . . 1003 

Sir H. T. W bite, K.c.i.K 1905 

I Sir Harvey Adamson, K.c.s.l., ll.u. . . 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, k.c.s.l, c.i.b. . . 19L':. 

Sir Koginald Craddock, K.c.s.l 1017 

Governors of Burma. 

sir Harcourt Butler, Q.c.l.E., K.c.s.l. . . 1922 

Sir Charles Tones, K.c.s.l., c.i.r 1027 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, a.c.i.v., 

K.C.S.L, K.c.LE 1932 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane, 

Q.O.M.O., K.C.S.L, h.S.0 1936 

Sir Reginald Hugh Dormau-Smith, 
r.c., O.B.B. 1941 
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SECRKTAIUES, DEPIITY SKCllETARIES, UNDER SECRETARIES, Etc., 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


11. C. Baker, l.o.s. 

V Hla Sliain (A), i.o.s. 

I' Kyaw Din. A.T.ii. . . 

D, B. I'etch. M.c.. 

B. ,M. I<ee.s, I.c.s. 

1). I\ I’lielips, i.(’.s. 

i: Kylii, l.c.s 

F. S. V. Donni.son, i.r.H. 

\ SIjwc Baw, 

I Kyaw Min, Bar-at-l.aw. i.r.s. 

B. (J. S. Ape<lail(‘, 1 .<’.S. 

I Kyaw (A:i). k.s.m 

A II. Seyiiumr, l.(\s. 

A. K. 1’otU‘r. I.r.s. 

.T. \V. I). Mallins. M.r., it.i:. 

V B. AninKl, I.r.s 

I Ba Tun, K.s.m.. a.t.M. 

r Scin Tin (A), i.r.s. . . 
i .1 <J. r. Hall I.r.s 

B. JI. l‘o Saw. U.A. (Oxon.) . . 

VV. F. Fuller, i.s.o 

r M ill IV ( A), I.r.s 

B. K. Clark, l.r.s 

H. \V, J). Fowler, n.i.'.S. ( I) . . 

C Kliin Maunu Gyi (A) 
r l.win (a:j), a.t.M. 

V Ohn Maun^» (A), n.r.s. (1) 

F 'I'un Vin ( A I ), A.T.M. 

C Saw Bwin (A). i.C.S. 

I Ko Cyi (A) . . 

V Than E 

V Bo Han 

-N. H. Chakravarli 

S. L. Airher 
B. Cosh 

.\. Suliinhnianyani .\iyar 
S. N'enkateKwaian, n.A. 

E. .I.Carew 

D. K. McNair 

C Ba Thcin ( I ) 

‘ I Thaun^' Tin. A.T.M. 


Sccrotury, Himu* Depariinent. 

Secretary, Finance l)e]iartincnt. 

Secretary. Education Dejiartment. 

Secretary, Conuncrce Department, 

.Secretary, He\enue I>ei>artinent . 

Secretary, Defence Depaitmeiit. 

•Secretary, D(*parlinent of Agriculture and Forests. 
Se<*retary, .Indicia! Department. 

Secretary, Department of Health and I’ublie Works. 
Seerelary. l.ahour Depart uumt. 

Additional Secretary. Defence Department. 

.loint Se<M»‘lary, Hom(‘ Defmiee, A|frienltun’ and Forest 
Department s (also Bress and Biihlieity Otileer). 

Controller of Supplies B.unmi, and .loint Secretary, Defeiu’.e 
and Commeree Departments. 

Controller of Finance. Finance Depaitnnmt (Ih'fence). 
Assistant Controller of Supplies. 

Controller of Biiec'S. 

Deputy Secretary, Hom«*an<l .ludieial Dc|iartments. 

Deputy Secretary, Home and Defence Departments. 

Finance Department Bepiescntative, Hiauhinarters, Army 
in Burma. 

Deputy Secretary, Fiuanee Departments. 

Fnder Secretary, Home Dejiartment (Dllu.). 

Cnder Secreliiry, Fliiauee Depariinent. 

C inter Secretary, (1) Defence De|)aiiment, 

Cnder .Secret ary, (li) Defenci' Dep.artment. 

Cnder Secretary, llijvenue Depurinient. 

Cnder Seeretaiy. Department of A. «V F. 

Cmler Secretary. Coinmeree D( partimmt . 

Cnder Seen tary, .Indii lal Department. 

Cmler Si'cretary, Education Dcjiaihnent. 

Cnder Senetary, DepartiiH nt of Health A Fuhlic Works. 
t'nd(*r .Sicretary, Eahour Department. 

Assistant Si'cielary, Hr»me D«‘partment (Oft’i'.) 

A.ssistant Secretary, Finunci' Dejuutim-nl (OM'u.) 

.Assistant Seerelary, Defence 1 )('paitinent. 

Ke<:islrar, Home and .ludieial Departments (Dtfi/.) 
Bej-dstrai, Defiaitment of 11. A B.W. (OItV.) 

Uc'ii.strar. Defence Depariinent (DIR'.) 
lleuistrar, Depariim nt of A. «t F. 

Iteui.strar, I 'ommerce A Kevenue Dciiartments. 

Bi'iristrar, J-’inance D<‘jtartment (Olfi?.) 

Rej/I.strar, Eilueation D<-jiaitment. 


A. E. Gilliat, c.i.k.. i.c.s. 

A. WiliiamHon, i.o.s. . . 
K.W. Foster .. 

R. R. Langhuin Carter, I.c.s. 
M. Ignatius 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONERS 
Financial Commissioner. 

Finaiieial Coinmi.ssloncr. 

Secretary to the Financial Coininissimici . 
Secretary to the Financial CorniniHsioner. 
Registrar (OlTg.) 
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BURMA STATES. 


The States in Burma are mainly the Shan 
States which are included in British Burma, 
and whicli are administered throu^ih their 
chiefs known as Sawbwas. liesides the Shan 
Stat/Ca there are tlie Karenni States which 
are not part of Britisli Burma and which are 
not subject to any of tlie laws in force in British 
Burma. 

The Shan States comprise tlie two isolated 
States of Hsawnshsup and Sin^kalin^ Hkamti 
in the Na^a Hills District under tlie su(M>rvision 
of the ('ominissioner, Sa^ain^ Division, the 
seven ]>etty vlllaj^e communities under separate 
hereditary (Chiefs known as Hkamti iiOnu in 
the Myitkyina District and the two main 
divisions of the Slian States known as the 
Northern and Houtliern Slian States nuinlterini.^ 
seven and twenty-ei^lit States res|>ectlveiy 
which are under the Commissioner, FeiieratiHl 
Shan States. 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 620 square 
miles and a population of 7,2:il> lies lietween 
the 24th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
05th parallel of longitude between the Chindwin 
river and the State of Manipur. j 

SingkaliniJ' Hkamti has an area of 080 s(|uare 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on tlie 
90th and With parallels of latitude and lon^Mtude j 
respectively. 

The Hkamti Lour States have an area of 
2(X) square miles with a population of 6,040 and 
lie between the 27th and 2Sth parallels of 
latitude on the Cpix^r Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,150 sipiare 
miles and population 000,107) and the Southern 
Shan State's (area 00,157 square Tidies and 
population 870,200), form with the Wa States 
(area about 2,tKK) square miles) and the Karenni 
States, a huge triaiiRle lyiiiR roughly between 
the lOtli and 24th parallels of latitude ainl the 
00th and 102nd parallels of longitude Mith its 
base on the plains of Burma and Its apex on 
tlie Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans 
who belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family ; tlie remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa*paluung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of tlie Austro-Aslath! brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family. There are also 
a iiunilicr of Kachins and others of the Tibeto- 
Bunnan family. Tlie Shans theiiiselves shade 
olf imperceptibly into a markedly Chinese race 
on the frontier. Buddhism aud Animism are 
the principal religions. 

The climate over so largo an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow low-lying valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive. Klsewhere the 
summer stiade t/emperature is usually 80 to 
95® Kahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 50 to 100 inches in dilTercut localities. 


I The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, eottdti, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in aiicordance with speidal rules 
for non-natives of the States. (Jreat spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proiiosition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexjiected. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Northern States which tliey claim to be the 
richest in the world. 'I'he Mawson area in the 
Southern States is also rich in lead. Lignite 
and iron ore of a low grade are found in many 
places. 

Lashio. the h(‘ad(|uarters of the Northern Shan 
States, is the terminus of the Myohaung-iaishio 
Brandi of the Burma Kailways (178 miles) and 
is also conneided with Mandalay by a motor 
road. 

The Burma Corporation's narrow-gauge 
private railway track. 44-49 miles long, con- 
nects their Bawdwin mine with the Burma 
Hallways sy.stem at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Hallways bram-h line Thazl to Heho 
(87 miles) which has been extended to Shwen- 
yaiing, 98 miles from Thazi. 

Taiinggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazl by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
ill size and lm])ortance. The largest State is 
Keiigtiing w’ith an area of 12,4(KJ sipiare miles 
and iHipuhition of 225,894. 

llsipaw with an area of 4.400 square miles 
and population 148.731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Hs. 10, 02, 418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung. Hslpaw, Yowngh- 
we and Mongnai liave salutes of nine guns. 

Adminatration. 

The Civil, Criminal and Revenue administra- 
tion of every Shan State is vested in the Chief 
of the State subject to the restrictions specified 
in the order of appointment granted to him. 
The law to lie administered in each State is the 
customary law of the State so far as it is in 
ttcconlance with justice, equity and good 
conscience and not opposed to the law in force 
in the rest of British Bunna. The customary 
law may be modified by the Govcnior who has 
also |>ower to apiioint officers to take part in 
the administration of any State and to regulate 
the powers and proceedings of such officers. 
The chiefs are l>ound by their order of appoint- 
[ ment to follow the advice of the Superintendenta 
I appointed. 
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In 1920, Sir Keginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, propoeed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under wliich 
the Chiefs of the l^orthern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contempiated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be resinin- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disi)Osal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own ofhcials and control their own 8ul)jec.t8 
under the advice of the Superintendents. But 
the Federation is responsible for the centralised 
Depnrtmente of Public Works, Medical, Forests, 
Kdinration, Agriculture and to a small extent 
Police. In place of the individual tribute 
fonncrly paid by them the Chiefs contribute 
to the Federation a proportion of their revenue 
wlii<h amounts roughly to the expenditure 
Idtherto incurred by them on the heads of 
administration now centralised while the Bunua 
tJovernraent surrenders to the Federation all 
revenue previously derived from the States 
to enable it to maintain its services at the same 
degree of efficiency fonnerly enjoyed. The 
Federation on the other liand makes a payment 
of a fixed proportion of its revenue t^ the 
Burma Treasury in place of the individual 
contributions of the Chiefs. Under this scheme 
tiic Federation is a sub-entity of the Burma 
(fovernment, is self-contained and responsible 
for its own progress. The (’hiefs express 
tiicir views on Federal and general matters 
through a Council of Chiefs consisting of all 
Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa and four elect«d 
representatives of the lesser (-hiefs. The 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States, and the 
Commissioner of the Federated Shan States, 
to whom the supervision of the Federation 
has been entrusted are ex-officio members of 


the Council. The scheme was sanctioned 
and brought into force with effect from Octol>er 
1922. The first meeting of the Council of 
Chiefs was formally opened by His Excellency 
the Governor Sir Harcourt Butler, Q.O.I.B., 
K.c.s.l,, I.O.8. in March 1923. 

Kaiwnm. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 4,280 square miles and a population of 58,781. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan States 
l»etween Thailand and the British district 
of Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,015 square miles and a 
population of 30,877 and a revenue of nearly 
II lakhs of rupees. More than lialf of the 
inhabitants are Hod Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in tlie Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Slian 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights, however, 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contri- 
butions from Provincial revenues have l)een 
made to the Karenni (idefs for education and 
medical service. The Chiefs are at i»resent 
unwilling to surrender their special rights and 
join the Shan States Federation though very 
considerable advantages might accrue from their 
doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak tiinl>er and a largo alien popula- 
tion was at one time HUpj)orted by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in U»e last 
few years and tinless the (iiicfs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they 
will soon (lisapiieur. 
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The Home 

The Home (»ov(!rnmeiit of India repre- 
sented for sixty yean the gradual evolu- 
lion of the governing board of the old 
KttHt India uoinpany. The atfalra of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of IMrectore and the General Court 
of proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and Its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged In the con- 
solidating measure passed In IQ 16) the Secre- 
tary of State 1b the constitutional adviser of the 
Grown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Act of 1010 cume Into force, the 
Secretary of State and ilic Secretary of State in 
Council had, and exercised, ttie fuilcst powers 
of superintendence, direction und control over 
the govornincnt and revenues of India, subject, 
of course, to a large inoasure of delegation. The 
Secretaiy of State was the statutory heir of the 
East Inula Compony and the Board of Control, 
and it was as such that the generality of his 
powers were exercised. 

The Act of 1019 transferred a substantial 
(hare of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro- 
vincial Leglslat uret and Minlst ers , while It greatly 
increased the elected element in, and the Influence 
of, the Central Legislature at Delhi. In the 
sphere so alfected the jwwcr and responsibilities 
ox Parllanjcnt and Its representative, the 
Secretary of State, were correspondingly 
curtailed, but outside the field of administration 
so transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government of India remained 
unimpaired. Eo statutory change in the rcla* 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Oontrul Government was made, but there was 
a very marked alteration in tl>e balance of 
authority corresponding with the enhanced 
status and Influence of the Indian Leglsluture. 
The llei)ort of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Bill of 1010 recommended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only in 
exceptional circumstances should the Secretary 
of Slate be called uj)on to Intervene In matters 
of purely Indian interest wiicre the Government 
ana the Legislature of India arc in agn^einent. 

The Council of India. 

The Act of 1858 established besides the 
Secretary of State the body known as the 
Counoilof India, which was associated with the 
Secretary of State in the exercise of many of his 


Government. 

powers and, in particular, held control of the 
revenues of India and was charged with the 
conduct of the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation t(j the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India. Members 
of the Council, originally appointed for life, now 
hold offleo for five years, and receive a statutory 
salary of £1,200 with an additional snbsistence 
allowance of i,‘6U0 per annum for those domiciled 
in India. The Act of 1910 established their 
members at a minimum of 8 and a maximum 
of 12, one half of whom were required to have 
served or resided In India for at least ten years. 
Lord Morley opened the door of the Council 
to Indians, ana since 1917 the usual number of 
Indian Members has been three. 

The India Office. 

The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, is served by a body of officers and 
servants known in this case as the India Office. 
Its staff are recruited through the same source 
and serve on the same conditions as Civil Servants 
in corresponding positions in the other Govern- 
ment Offices in London. Until 1919, the whole 
cost was borne by Indian revenues, except that 
the Home Government made certain grants and 
remissions, in lieu of a direct contribution, 
amounting to £ 50,000 a year. Tlie Act of 1919 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury, and, in accordance with its 
provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby 
a contribution from the Treasury of about 
£ 115,000 was made to the total cost, which now 
stands at about £ 230,000. Tlie basis of the 
contribution was that Home estimates should 
bear the outlay needed for the controlling and 
>olitical functiems of tlie India Office ; Agency 
unctions being still an Indian charge. 

The Govemment of India Act, 1935. 

Substantial changes in the machinery de- 
scriljcd above liavc resulted from the Government 
of India Act of 1935. The Secretary of State is 
no longer the final authority upon whose super- 
intendence, direction and control depend the Acts 
of the Government of India and all grante, pay- 
ments and charges arising out of tlio revenues 
of India. Tlie powers of the Executive in India 
now run In the name of the Governor-General 
and the Governor, to wliom they flow direct from 
the Crown, and there is no delegation of powers 
through tlie Secretary of State. In so far as tha. 
Executive Governments in India function on the 
advice of the Ministers responsible to the new 
Legislatures, the responsibility of the Secretaryof 
State to Parliament, and consequently his con- 
trol, Is at an end. Where, however, Whic Govemor- 
General or the Governors are empowered to act 
in their discretion or on their individual Judgment, 
they are subject to direction by the Secretary 
of Stat« who remains, in these matters, the 
channel of their responsibility to Parliament. 
During the interim period between the Ist April, 
1037 (the date on which Provincial Autonomy 
came into operation) and the establishment of 
the Federation, the Secretary of State has power 
to issue directions to the Govemoi-(3en^d in 
Council, and such directions, if they are with 
respect to the revenues of the Governor (General 
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in C!ouncil, require the concurrence of his advisere. 
Ihe Council of India ceased to exist from the 
Ist April, 1937. Some of its functions, parti- 
cularly in relation to Service matters, have 
passed, however, to a body of Advisers with the 
same numerical limits during the interim period, 
reduced after Federation to a minimum of 3 and 
a maximum of 6. The position of the India 
Office as the Department serving the Secretary 
of State remains, l)ut the change brouglit about 
by the Act involves the transfer of tlie whole 
cost to a Parliamentary vote with a contribution 
from Indian revenues based on the cost of Agency 
functions still performed by the Secretary of 
State for the Government of India. There is 
no constitutional change in the position of the 
Higli Commissioner. 

To some extent tlie working of the Horae 
Government is affected by tlie separation of 
llurraa, Involving as it docs the separate exercise 
in respect of Surma of tiio functions of tiio 
Secretary of State. The Government of Burma 
Act provides also for the ap]>ointment of not 
more than 3 Advisers to the Secretary of State 
in relation to Burma, whose status and functions 
are analogous to those of tlie Advisers established 
l>y the Government of India Act. Provision 
has also been made for the ])ayment from the 
revenues of Burma in respect of the expenses 
attributable to the performance, on belialf of the 
‘Government of Burma, of such functions as the 
Secretary of State agrees tliat his Department 
should perfonn. 

IMDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Bight Hon. Mr. L. S. Ainery, M.r. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Flndlater Stewart, g.c.b., g.o.i.e., c.s.i,, j 

LL.D. 

ActinfS Under Secretary of State. 

S, K. Brown, k.c.i.k,, (.i.n., c.v.o. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State- 

The Duke of l>evoiishire, K.G., M.iJ.E. 

Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 
Secretary of State. 

< apt. E. C. Cobh, j>.s.o., M.r. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir L. D. VVakcly, k.c.i.k., c.b. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

•1. C. Walton, C.B., M.c. 

'V. D. ('roft, r.i.E., c.v.o. 

Advisers. 

>ir H. Strakosch, g.b.e. 

f^ir 11. Wililanison, fM.E., m.b.e. 

^iir J. Clay, k.O.i.e,, O.8.I., O.B.E. 
l.t.-Col. Sir H. Suhrawardy, o.b.k. 

^ir J, A. Woodhead, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Dewaii Bahadur S. E. Ituiigaiiadhan. 

^ir Courtenay J.atimer, K.C.I.E., c.s.i. 

^'Ir G. Wiles, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Seereiarp to Secretary of State: 
M. J. Clauson. 

Assistant Private Secretary : F. A. K. Haui-son. 
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PolUieal .d.-D.-C. lo tho Seeretarp of State: 

Lieiit.-Col. Sir Gordon Neale, k.o.v.o., r.T.E. 
Parly. Under-Sccretary of State : 

Heads of Departments. 

Sboretabieb. 

Fintweial : F. E. Grist, c.i.e. 

O. H. Baxter. 

Public and Judicial : A. Dlbdin. 

Military: Gen. Sir S. F. Muspratt, K.c.u., 

C. S.I.. c.i.e., d.s.o. 

Personal Assistant : Col. C. E. T. Ersklnc, c.i.e., 

D. s.o., M.c. 

Joint Secretarif : J. A. Simpson. 

Lt.-t'ol. A. (J. Ogilvy ; Major G. 1). CpHOii. 
Political: P. J. Patrick, c.s.i.; K. T. Peel, c.n.E., 
M.c. 

Economic tnul Ocerseas : E. S. Turner, c.ii.. 
C.H.E. 

Services and Oeneral and Establishment Officer : 

B. K. Field, o.E.E. 
lie form 8 : 

P. S. lhitTi(rk. C.S.I. 

Aceountant-Oeneral : Sidney Turner, o.b.k., r.l.A. 
Also Director of Funds and Offi,cial Agent to 
AdminUtrators-General in India. 

Bbooro Department. — Superintendent of Itf 
cords*. B. W. Wriglit, M.B.E. 

Auditor : Sir K, Ball. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Coccrnmcnt Director of Indian Railway Com- 
panics : R. Mowbray. 

Asst, to ditto : A. T. Williams. 
hibrarian : If. N. Randle, M.A., D.Phll. 

President of Medical Doard for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
U> the Secretary of State on Medical matters : 
Mjijor-ti'ciH’ial Sir K. W. ('. Brad/lcid, k.im.e., 
o.n.E. 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor lo Secretary of Slate: 

I Sir K. McI. Ivcmp. 

1 Asst. Solicitor : C. A. K. Norman. 

Adviser on PuhHeity Questions : A. 11. .Joyce, 
O.I!.E. 

I nfonnation Officer : E. Newbam. 

BURMA OFFICE. 

I Secretary of State, 

j The Right Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery. 

Permanent Under. Secretary of State. 

Sir Flmllater Stewart, G.C.B., Q.O.I.B., O.8.I., 
LI..D. 

Acting Under-Secretary of State. 

D. T. Monteath, c.b. ,0.v.o., o.b.e. 

Ad risers: 

Sir H. SB'phcnson, <i. c.i.e.. k.c.s.i. 

J. Claguc, C.M.C., ( .I.K. 

Assistant Secretaries, 

W. Johnston, M.r. 

W. H. Turner, M.o 
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The Home 

The Home Govcrnnieiit of India repre* 
Bcoted for sixty years the gradual evoln-, 
tlon of the governing board of the old! 
lilHst India Ck>ropany. The atfairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Ihrecton and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
oonceruB relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Becrctary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Grown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged In the con- 
solidating measure passed lo 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Grown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either In the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Act of lUlO came Into force, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State In 
CoiinoU had, and exercised, the fullest powers 
of BUiHjrlutendcnce, direction and control over 
the government and revenues of India, subject, 
of (5our8e, to a large measure of delegation. The 
Si cretui y of State w'as tlie statutory ludr of the 
East Inula Company and the Board of Control, 
and it was as such that the generality of his 
powers were exorcised. 

The Act of 1019 transferred a substantial 
iliaro of power ami re8p()ii.''ihility in relation to 
the Government of the I’rovinci-s to the Pro- 
vincial la glslaturcb and Ministers, while it greatly 
increased the elected element in, and the lutiuence 
of, the Central Legislutiu-e at Delhi, lii the 
sphere so affected the istwer and rosiKjnsibilltles 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretary of State, were correspondingly 
curtailed, but outside the field of administratUui 
so transferred tlio roM)K)usiL)ility of Parliament 
for the good goveniinent of India remained 
unimpaired. No statutory change In the rela- 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Clentrai Government was made, but there was 
a vv‘ry marked alteration In tlie balance of 
authority oorres ponding with the enhanced 
status and Influence of the Indian Legislature. 
The Reiwrt of the Joint Select Ciommlttee on 
the Bill of 1919 recommended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only In 
exceptional circumstances should the Secretary* 
of State be called upon to Intervene In matters 
of purely Indian interest wlicre the Government 
and tlie Legislature of India are in agrt^enient. 

The Council of India. 

The Act of 1858 established besides the 
Secretary of Strife the body known as the 
CouDOll of India, which was associated with the 
Secretary of State in the exercise of many of his 


Government. 

powers and, in particular, held control of the 
revenues of India and was charged with the 
conduct of the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India. Members 
of the Council, originally apwliited for life, now 
hold office for five years, and receive a statutory 
salary of £1,200 with an additional subsistence 
allowance of ^‘OOO per annum for those domiciled 
in India. The Act of 1919 established their 
iiieinbcrs at a minimum of 8 and a maximum 
of 12, one half of whom wore required to have 
86r%-ed or resided In India for at least ten years. 
Lord Morley oi)ened the door of the Council 
to Indians, ana since 1917 the usual number of 
Indian Members has been three. 

The India Office. 

The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of 
His Ma^'wty’B Government in the United 
Kingdom, Is served by a body of officers and 
servants known in this case as the India Office. 
Its staff are recruited through the same source 
and serve on thesame conditions as Civil Servants 
in corresponding positions in the other Govern- 
ment Olfices in London. Until 1919, the whole 
cost was borne by Indian revenues, except that 
the Home Government made certain grants and 
remissions, in lieu of a direct contribution, 
ninouiiting to £ 50,000 a year. The Act of 1919 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury, and, in accordance with its 
provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby 
a contrlbuthm from the Treasury of about 
£ 11.5,000 was made to the total cost, which now 
stands at about £ 230,000. Tlie basis of the 
contribution was that Home estimates should 
bear the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions of the India Office ; Agency 
functions being still an Indian charge. 

The Government of India Act, 1135. 

Substantial changes in the machinery do- 
serilied above have resulted from the Government 
of India Act of 1935. Tim Secretary of State is 
no longer tlie final autliority upon whose super- 
intendence, direction and eontrol depend the Acts 
of tlio Government of India and all grants, pay- 
ments and cltarges arising out of the revenues 
of India. The pow'crs of the Executive in India 
now run In the name of the Oovenior-General 
and the Governor, to whom they flow direct from 
tlie Crown, and there is no delegation of powers 
I through the Secretary of State. In so far as the 
I Executive Governments In India function on the - 
advice of the MioisU'rs responsible to the new 
I^Kigislatures, the responsibility of the Secretaryof 
State to Parliament, and consequently his con- 
trol, is at an end. Where, how'ever, the Governor- 
General or tlie Governors are empowered to act 
In their discretion or on their individual judgment, 
they are subject to direction by the Secretary 
of State who remains, in these matters, the 
j channel of their responsibility to Parliament. 

During the Interim period between tbe Ist April, 

I 1937 (tbe date on which Provincial Autonomy 
I eame into operation) and the establishment of 
the Federation, the Secretary of State has power 
to issue directions to the Governor-General tn 
Council, and such diiectiona, if they are with 
respect to the revenues of the Governor General 
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in Council, require the concurrence of his advisers. 
The Council of India ceased to exist from the 
1st April, 1037. Some of Its functions, parti- 
cularly In relation to Service matters, have 
passed, however, to a body of Advisers with the 
same numerical limits durln^t tlio interim period, 
reduced after Federation to a minimum of 3 and 
a roaximunt of 6. The position of the India 
Oiflce as the Department serving the Secretary 
of State remains, but the change brought about 
by the Act involves the transfer of tlie whole 
cost to a Parliamentary vote with o contribution 
from Indian revenues based on the cost of Agency 
functions still performed by the Secretary of 
State for the Oovemment of India. Tliore Is 
no constitutional change in the position of the 
High Commissioner. 

To some extent tlie working of the Home 
Government is affected by tlio separation of 
Burma, Involving as it does tlio separate exercise 
In respect of Burma of the functions of the 
Secretary of State. The Government of Burma 
Act provides also for the appointment of not 
more than 3 Advisers to the Secretary of State 
in relation to Burma, whose status and functions i 
are analogous to tho.se of the Advisers established 
by the Government of India Act. Provision 
1ms also been made for tlie payment from the 
revenues of Burma in respect of tlie ex^icnses 
attributable to the performance, on behalf of the 
Government of Burma, of such functions as the 
Secretary of State agrees that his Department 
should perform. 

INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The ilight Hon. Mr. L. S. Arniiry, m.p. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Findlttter Stewart, g.o.b., g.o.i.k., c.s.i., 
LL.D. 

Acting Under Secretory of State. 

Sir S. K. Brown, i'.n., (^.v.o. 

Parliamentary Undersecretary of State- 

The Duke of Dcvousliirc, k.g., m.u.k. 

Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 
Secretary of State. 

< apt. E. C. C'oblr D.H.o., .M.I*. 

Deputy Undersecretary of State. 

Sir L. D. Wakely, k.c.i.e., c.d. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

.1, C. Walton, C.B., M.c. 

W. D. Croft, c.i.E., c.v.o. 

Advisers- 

Sir H. Strakosch, g.b.e. 

Sir H. Williamson, r.i.E., m.b.e. 

Sir J. Clay, k.g.i.e., c.s.i., o.b.e. 
l.t.-Col. Sir H, Suhrawardy, o.B.K. 

Sir J. A. Woodhead, K.c.s.i., c.i.E. 

Dewan Bahadur S. E. Hungauadban. 

Sir Courtenay l.atlmer, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

Sir G. Wiles, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. j 

PrivaU Secretary to the Secretary of State ; j 
H. J. Clauson. 

AseUtarU Private Secretary : F. A. K. Hauisoii. • 


Potitiettl to the Secretary of State: 

Licut.-Col, Sir Gordon Neale, K. c.v.o., o.i.k. 
Parly. Vnder-Sccrelary of State : 

Heads of Departments. 

SBCRETABIEB. 

Financial : F. B. Grist, c.i.e. 

O. JI. Baxter. 

Public and Judicial : A. Dibdin. 

Military : Gen. Sir S. F. Muspratt, k.c.b., 

C. S.I., C.I.K., li.s.o. 

Personal vDvti’slanl : Col. C. E. T. Erakinc, c.i.k,, 

D. S.O., M.c. 

Joint Secretary : .T. A. Simpson. 

bt.-Col, A. ({. Oglivy ; Major (i. I). CpHon. 
Political: P. .1. Patrick, c.s.i.; K. T. Peel, c.u.k., 
M.C. 

Economic and Dccrscafs : E, H. Turner, (M:. 
O.B.K. 

Serriceh and (kneral and Kstablishmenl Officer : 

B. E. Field, o.n.K. 
lie form 8 : 

J*. S. Patriek, (!.S.I. 

Aecountant-Oeneral : Sidney Turner, O.B.K., v.i.a. 
Alto Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Adminittrators^Oeneral in India. 

KBOORP DKPAKTMKNT.—6’ttp«rint«mIent of He- 
cords: l{. W.Wrlglit, m.b.e. 

Anditor : Sir E. Ball. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Cotrrnnicnt Director of Indian Railway Com* 
panics : R. Mowbray, 

Asst, to ditto : A. T. Wiliiuma. 

Librarian: II, N. R/indle, M.A., b.rhil. 

President of Medical Doard for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviner 
to tfie SecTflartt of Slate on Medical maU.ers : 
.\laj<»r-Gein ral Sir 10. W. ('. Bradlii^ld, K,( .i.k., 
o.B.K. 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of Slate: 

Sir K. McI. Kemp. 

Asst. Solicitor : C. A. K. Norman. 

Adviser on Pnhlicify Onestlons : II. .loyeo, 

o.B.K. 

I nformatlon Officer : G, E. Newham. 

BURMA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State- 
The Right Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

.Sir Fiiidlater StcMurt, Q.O.B., G.C.l.E., O.8.I., 
LL.I). 

Acting Under-Secretary of State. 

D. T. Monteath, C.B. .c.v.o., O.B.E. 

Adriyers: 

.Sir H. Steplienson. o.cM.E.. K.c.s.i. 

J. Clague, c.M.C,, < .I.E. 

Assistant Secretaries. 

W. Johnston, m.c. 

W*. II. Turner, M.O 
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The Home Government 


HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE. 

India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

The Hi{ih Cotnmisftioner : 

(Vacant at time of going to Press). 

Private Secretary : N. Husain. 

Deputy High Commmioner : S. Lall, c.i.e., 
i.o.s. 

Chief Accounting Officer: A. J. C. Edwards* 
P.I.A. 

Secretary, General Department. : F. J. Adams. 

Indian Trade CommUeioner : Sir David Meek 
Kt., C.I.K., I.E.8. 

Deputy ditto : M. R . Ahuja. 

SeA'reiary, Education Department : T. Quayle, 
(J.I.E., M.A., I). Litt. (Loud.) 

Publicity Aenutant : S. N. Dutt. 

India Store Department. 

Blackpool, S. S. Lancs. 

Director General : J. P. Forsyth. 

Director of Purchase : W. F. West. 

Director of Inspection : L. A. Lewis, M.I.E.E., 
M.I.K.l. 

Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 

charge. 

Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby) .. .. 1858 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart. ( Vlsoouot Halifax) I860 

Earl de Grey aud lllpon (Marquees of 
Ripon) 1866 


Assumed 

charge. 

Viscount Cran borne (Marquet sof Salisbury) 1866 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl erf 


Iddesleigh) 1867 

Duke of Argyll 1863 

Marquess of Salisbury 1874 

Viscount Cranbrook 1878 

Marquis of Hartington ( Duke of Devon- 

Bhire) 1880 

Earl oi Kimberley 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill . . . . 1885 

Earl of Kimberley 1886 

Viscount Cross . . . . . . . . 1880 

Earl of Kimberley 1802 

H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1804 
Lord George F. Hamilton . . . . 1805 

Bt. John Brodrick (Viscount Hlilleton). . 1903 
John Morley (VlsccuntMoriey) .. .. 1905 

The Earl of Crewe (Marqufss) . . . . 1911 

Ansten (%ambcrlain 1916 

E. S. Montagu 1917 

Viscount Peel 1922 

Lord Olivier 1924 

Lord Birkenhead 1924 

Viscount Peel 1928 

W. Wedgwood Bonn 1029 

Sir Samuel Hoare 1981 

Lord Zetland 1985 

L.S. Amery 1040 
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The Indian States. 


The area enoloeed within the boundaries of 
India is l,808,tt70 square miles, with a popula> 
lion of 352,837,778 of people— nearly onc-flfth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States Is 712,508 
square miles with a population of 81,310,645. 
The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and Jurisdiction. They 
vary in site from petty states like Laws, in 
Bajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
aud the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of over 
fourteen millions. 1'hey include the Inhos* 
pltable regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ot the globe. 

Sdlatlons with the Paramoant Power. 

So diverse are the conditions nnder which 
the Indian States were established and come 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that It is Impossible evc*n to summarise 
tbem. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the Influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses* 
siuns. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief [)erlod, an Important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousle 
the Government Introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That la to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
eonsidored whether public Interests would be 
serured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Bagpur fell In to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern* 
tnent of Its rulers. Then come the Mutiny. 
It was followed bv the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Grown, and an Irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that ** We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with Impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights^ dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.'* Since 
the issue of tliat proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been In the op* 
poslte direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been t>o long under British admini- 
stration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great tatnqdar of Oudh, was 
granted mling powere over his extensive poe* 
s')Bsidii8. On many oeeaelooe the Govern- 


ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross rolsgovcmment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority; but 
always with the andeviatlng Intentlou of re* 
storlug the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Clilofs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without aud a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights os rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them In relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. Tlie In- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of tholr rulers, and except In case of personnl 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to It by its authorities ; they cannot l>e arrested 
by the police of British India without the tu^r- 
inlsslou of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them In all external atTalrs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their In- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the Internal peace of their territories 
Is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate In all the benefits which the protectlnir 
power obtains by Its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of Its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the oommeroe, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except In rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy tholr oun 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public olfioeB of the British 
Govornment. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter Into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no exlstcuoe out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all inteuts aid 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
Interests are concerned, the Parumrvnt Power 
must act so that no Just (rause of offence is 
given by Its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. The Indian States maintain 
a fixed proportion of Indian States Forces 
units for co-operatioo with the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the event of emergencies, and for 
internal security purposes. These unite are, 

g enerally speaking, organised and armed on 
be lines of regular Indian Army aatts. In 
addition, many states keep up Irregular forces, 
maintain ed almost 00 a feudal basil. These 
forces do not possem modem arms and equip- 
ment. Although old and unaltered treatlee 
declare that the British Government will have 
no manner of concern with any of a lfahaiajab*s 
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dependants or servants, with respect to whom 
the Mahara|ah is absolute, logic and public 
opinion have endorsed the principle which Lord 
Ciannlng sot forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
''Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set riglit such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may tiireaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturbed 
area, nor frotn assnming temporal y ohnrge 
of a Native 8tate when tliere shall be sutBcient 
reason to do so.” Of this neoesslty the 
Crown Representative is the sole Judge 
subject to tlie control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other spsciflod persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exorcised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and tlio United 
States are on the same footing. Wliere can. 


tonmnnts exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by tlie suserain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government arc 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Crown Representative is 
represented by a Resident and in OTOups of 
states by a Re.sident, assisted by local Residents 
or Political Agents. These Officers form the 
sole channel of communication between the 
Indian States and the Crown Representative 
with tlie officials of British India and with 
other Indian States. They are expected to 
advise and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any 
administrative or other matters on which they 
may be consulted. 


AIDES-DE-CAMP 

ills Majesty the King has approved the 
apiiolntment of tlic following Indian Princes as 
Hon, Aidcs-dc-Carap to the King : — i 

Hon. Major-Gen. the Maiiaraja of Itntlam. 
Hon. Col. the Maharaja of .lodhpur. 

Hon. Lt.-Coi. the Nawab of Palanpur. 

Hon. Lt.-Col. the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 


TO HIS MAJESTY. 

The following have been appointed Hon. 
Aides-de-Oamp to the King (extra) : — 

Hon. Gen. the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Hon. Major-Gen. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Klian. 

Hon. Majur-Gcn. the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

These were all A.D.C.s to King Edward VIII 
and have been reappointed collectively. 


HYDERABAD 

His Exalted Highness tlio Nizam exercises 
full sovereignty in all internal alTairs. He 
grants titles and is the fountain head of all 
powers retained by him or delegated to indi- 
viduals or institutions. Before 1U19, the 
Government consisted of a i’rlmo Minister 
rcsrxuisible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis- 
ters, but an Exeeutlve Council was o&tablished 
in that year wlilcli now consists of seven 
members. A Legislative Council consisting of 
20 members, of wlioin 12 arc official, six non- 
official, and 2 extraordinary, assists in consider- 
ing bills and recommending tliem for sanction by 
the Ruler. The administration is carried on by 
a rc'gular system of Dopartraonts on lines similar 
to those foUowPAi in British India. By the 1936 
Berar Agreement, the sovereignty of the Nizam 
over Berar was re-affirmed, tlio Beraf rent was to 
continue as before, to bo paid by the British 
Government to tlie Nizam, but the administra- 
tion of Berar was to continue as before as part of 
the Province of tlio Central I’roviucej. 
The St4ito (apart from Berar) is divided into two 
divisions, Telingana and Mahratwara, fifteen 
districts and 153 taluqas. Local boards arc 
constituted in each district and taluqa. The 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue. 
The rupee, known as the Osmanla Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116/10/8 to 100. There is a 
State postal service and stamps for internal 
purposes. His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
maintains his own army eonsisting of 20,705 
troops of all ranks, of which 10, %12 are Irregular 
and 11.200 are Regular Troops, (which in- 
dudes 2 cavalry regiments for Imperial Service, 
L062 strong.) 


AND BERAR. 

Finance. — llyderahad Stale is by far the 
wealtliieHt of the Indian Stati's, having a revenue 
in its (iwn curretu’y of about. Jlj erores, wbieh is 
approxlmatA*ly the same as that of tlie Ccutnil 
Provinces and Berar, and more than double 
[that of any other of the larger Stales. Aftei 
I many vicissitudes, its finances are at pn'wmt in 
la prosperous condition and it enjoys an annual 
surplus of revenue from which a total reserve 
of J2.i erores. apart from tlie paper cuirency 
reserve of IfiJ eror(‘s, has i)eeu Imllt uji. This 
eoiisists of separate Reserve Euiids for debt 
redemption, famine relief, industrial develop- 
ment, O. S. iMirreiicy stahili.sation and deposits. 
Tlie biulget estinuiles for the juesent year I:i50 F, 
(Gtli Oi tolier, H140 to 5th Octolier, 1941) sliow 
a revenue of l)2(i r»l lakhs and an exiM'iiulltnre 
of 923- 19 iakiis, inclusive of large sums set aside 
for famine insurance and debt redemption. The 
capital expenditure iirogramim; provides for an 
expenditure of 112 -24 lakhs, whlcli includes 
15-09 lakhs for I'ompletion of lui'ge irrigation'* 
pnijects and .58*34 Inklis for construction of 
railway, ojicii line W'orks and road motor and 
'air transport, 15 lakhs for Osinania University 
hnildings. 10 lakhs for Secretariat buildings. 
10*39 lakhs for gold pro.specting and 6*25 
iaklia for District I'oliee Iniildings. Tlie year 
opened with a cash balance of 270*54 lakhs, 
which is expectetl to be 89 • 57 lakhs by the end 
of tlie year. The 5i per cent. Government 
loan 1352-02 F., is quoted at 109-12-0 and the 
3| iH'r cent, loan 1355-05F., at 106-8-0. 

In aildition to the munificent gifts of His 
Exulted llighiiesB the Nizam and the contri- 
butions of the public, the State is subscribing 
at the rate of 18 laklis annually in its own 
currency to the Empire's War effoort. 
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PtodmOtm and Indottyj.— -The princi* 

pal Industry of the State is agriculture, 
which maintains 67 percent, of the population. 
The common system of land tenure is ryoticari. 
About 58 per cent, of the total area is directly 
administered by the Stale. The rest consists of 
private estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam and the estates of the Jaglrdars and 
Paigah nobles. The total laud revenue is over 
li (Tores. The principal food crops are millet 
and ri(^c ; tlie stu])le money-crops are cotton, 
which is grown extensively on the hho-k cotton 
soils, and oil .s(*ed.s. Hyderabad is well-known 
for its (laorani cotton whicli is the finest imii- 
genous cotton in India. The total area under 
cotton cultivation exceeds .‘11 million acres 
Fasli-Fore<'a8t), Hyderabad |M).sKe.sHes 
the most southerly of the Indian (uial mines and 
the whole of Southern India is dependent on 
it for such coal as is transi)orted by rail. Tlie 
chief mine is situated at Singareni, wliich is 
not far from liezwada junction on the Faloutta- 
Madras line. The chief manufacturing industry 
is l)a8ed on tlie cotton produced in tlie Htate. 
There are 6 largo cotton mills in exlstema} and 
otIuTS are likely to luj established, while about 
m;arly one-half of tljo clotli worn in the l)omi- 
nions is prodiujcd on local Inind-looms. There 
are about ;{2r) ginning, pr(‘ssing and dc'corti- 
l atlng factories in tlie cotton tracts n'nd also a 
iiumt)er of tanneries, rice, Hour and oil mills. 
Die total number of factories (us defined in the 
Hyderabad Factorieg Act) of all kinds in the 
State being (>13. 'I'he Sliahaliad Cenn'iit (k)., 
Mliich lias been cstalilislnid at Sliahaliad on the 
<!reat Indian rcninsula Kailway not far from 
^Vadi, now associated willi the Associated 
('einent Company, Ltd., has at jiresent an 
annual output of 1,54,H(M» tons. A sugar 
factory of a Crusliing capacity of 1,(HK» to 1,200 
tons has been establish(*d at Jlodhan. Keiauitly | 
a factory to Tiianiifucture tl lakhs gallons of 
alcoliol 11 out of inolases lias been ena-ted, 
inljoining the sugar factory at Hodhan, and a I 
pajier factory to manufacture jmper from 
bainb(xi has been erectcil at Sirpur. 

Taxation. — A part from the land revenue which, 
IS stnted above, brings in about 3 crores, 
Die main sources of taxation are excise aii(l 
customs. The roceli>ta from each arc e.stimated 
tor the ]»resent. year, ui 17.'» lakbs and 1 crore 
JO lakhs rcspectlvdy. Aft«;r these conic inten*st 
on invc.stmcnts, :D lakbs, railways lakbs, 
and llerav rent 20 lakhs. The customs revenue 
is derived from an ad valorem duty of not more 
Ilian 5 per cent, oii all imports and exports. 

Commomcationa. 132 miles of Imiad-gauge 
line from llomiiay to Madras traverse the 8tate ; 
also miles of mctn*-guuge in Mic Masulipataia 
to Murmagao line. At \Vadi, on the Hoinbay- 
Madras line, the liroad-gaiige system of the 
Nizam’s tstate Railway takes off and running 
east through Hyderabad City and Warangai, 
reaches the Calciitta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 353 mileg. From Kazif>et, near 
Warangai on this line, a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north provWlng the shortest route 
lietween Madras and Delhi. From Secunderabad 
the metre-gauge Godavari Valley Railway runs 
north-west for 386 miles to Manmad on tiio main 
line ol the Great Indian Peninsula Hallway to 
Calcutta. A metre-gauge lino also runs south 
from Secunderabad througli Matibubriagar to 
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the border and la now linked up with Drona- 
challam on the Madras and Southern Maliratta 
Railway. Branch lines exist from Puma to 
IliiigoH, I'arbhuni to Purli Vuijnath, Karipalli 
to Kothagiidiiim and Vlkarabad to Bidar, whiirli 
last was extended to Purli- Vaij until. A brancii 
line of 12 intles from Janknmpet to BiHlhnu 
was opened for tratiic on 3st Novemlier 1038. 

A branch line of 101 miles from Mudkliod to 
Adilalmd is under constriietlon. Tims with 
liraiieh liiu's Miere are now 700 mill's of broad- 
gauge and 038 of (be metre-gauge in Hie State. 
Tlie Barsi Jdglit Knllway owns a sliort ('xtension 
nf 30 miles from Kurduwadi on tlie Bombay- 
Madras line to Latnr in Osmanabad District. 
The Nizam's (Juarantei'd State Railway was 
worked by a company until A])ril, 10.30. m'Iumi 
it was parclia.scd l>y flic Nizam’s Government. 

Tlie road system is bedng ni])idly extended in 
a<'(T»rdaiiee with a well considenni jirogramme. 
From June, 1032 the Railway is running motor 
Ims service in the city and suburbs of liydera- 
bad and on some district roads. At Urst Dk' 
lltM't consisted of 27 passi'ugiT velilclt's operating 
a route mileage of 2S4, New services liav(^ been 
opened from time to time and tlie firesent 
motor mileagt? opmatt'd is 3,052 miles with 
2H1 passengc'r vebl(4es aiul 53 goods lorrb'S with 
tliree trailers. Tliere ar»‘ now a few im|>ortanl. 
roads In the State not op('rnt(*d by the Hallway 
Bus Services and in due course these are likely 
to be operated by thesi' services. 

Co-ordination of road rail services has been 
achieved by the opening of many out-agencleB in 
the districta for through booking of gtKKls and by 
arranging for the collection and delivery of gocsls 
at economic rates from merchants' godowns to 
railway stations, and by connecting up bus 
service with the railway at various places for 
passenger tralDc also. 

Tlic Railway Depart ment is also in eliargc 
of Aviation. At ]ir(rs(uit the activities are 
cniiflncid to the rnnning of an Aero Club, tniirdng 
Its al men in Hying, const nn‘ting acnslromcs at 
various places in the State and undertaking 
• liarler Higlils. A trial servici; bidwjs'ii Hydera- 
bad- Bangalore-Madras route was workc'd during 
the sMiiimer of UNO and It Is j»i(ii»osed to repeat 
it this year, 

Edacatioa> — In }lt3!t-4tt the total number ot 
edin^ational institullons wa.s 5,33'.t (excluding 
t'ollegiate Edueution), the number of primary 
schools in imrticulur having been largely 
increased. 

The OHinania Lnlverslty, wbieh was establi- 
shed at Hyderabad by a ('barter in 1018, marks 
a new departure in Indian edin-atjon as it 
imparts instruction in the faculties of Arts, 
Seieiice, J.aw, Muslim TlieoJogy, Medicine, 
Bngliieerlng and Hdin-atinn Dirongb Hie medinni 
of I'rdu, English being a (lompulsory langnage 
in the B..A. and B.Sc. cxamiriatloMH and (exami- 
nations leading np to tliat stage. In addition 
to tlie rnlversity College comprising tlie faculties 
of Arts, Science, Muslim Ttn^ology and Law, it 
has a Medical College, and EngiiicfTlng (College, 
a Training College for teacliers and a Women’s 
College, teaclilng up to M.A. and M.Se. standards, 
'rbe Uital tiuiiiIkt of studfuits in Hie (’olieges 
of tim University is 2,2.5(i. Tlni annual ('XisMidi- 
ture is aiiout Rs. 213 lakiis, The Nizam College 
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at Hyderabad (First Grade) is, however, affiliated 
to the Madras University and uses English as 
the medium of instruction. 

Esecntive Coundl. — His Excellency the 
Eight Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari (Nawab 
Hydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur), P.C., Kt,, B.A., 
LL.D., D.CJ.L., PreMident, (with Eailway, Mines, 
Political and Constitutional Affairs Portfolios) ; 
Nawab Sir Aqecl Jung Bahadur, (-ommerce 
and Industries, Wireless and Broadcasting 


Member ; Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur. 
M.A. (Oxon.), Education and Finance Member ; 
Sir Theodore J. Tasker, Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S.. 
Revenue and Police Member; Raja Bharama 
Karan Bahadur. H.C'.S., Public Works Member ; 
Nawab Khusio Jung Bahadur, Army and Medical 
Member ; Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law, 
Judicial Member. 

British Itesident. — Hon'ble Mr. C. H. 

Gidney, ('.T.E., I.C.S. 


The State of Mysore Is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where It Is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Goorg. It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of Its own — the hill country 
(or maluad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the maidan) on the east. The 
State has an area of 29,488 square miles, includ- 
ing the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, 
and a population of 6,667,302 (1931 census), 
of wliom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kan- 
nada is the language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. The north-eastern 
portion of the country formed part of Asoka’s 
Empire In the third century B.C. Mysore then 
came under the nile of the Andhra dynasty. 
From about the third to the eleventh century 
A. D. Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the 
north-western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Ghola dominion, but the Gholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire. At the end of the foarteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence aft^r the downfall of 
Vijayanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth eentnrv, the real sovereignty passed 
into the hands of Hyder All and then his son, 
Tlppu Sultan. In 1700, on the fall of Serlni^- 
patam, the British Government restored the State 
eomprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the Insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Government In 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, S.03.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died In 1804, at 
the early age of 31, and was snoceeded by 
Ris Highness the ]at« Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wadlyar Bahadur, a.o.8.1., Q.B.s., who was in- 


stalled in 1002. In November 1913, the Instru- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more approprii^ly the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 
the State of Mysore. In 1027. the Government 
of India remitted in ixirpetuitv Rs. 10| lakhs 
of the annual subsidy which till then had 
stood at Rs. 35 lakhs. A further provisional 
remission of Rs. 5*30 lakhs In the subsidy has 
been allowed from 1087-38, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee (Financial), 1932. He 
died in August 1940 at the age of 67 and was 
succeeded by H. H. Sri Jay a Chamarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur who was installed on Septem- 
ber 8, 1040. 

AdmSnlstratiea. — Constitutional reforms of 
a far-reaching character were announced in a 
Proclamation of His Highness the Maharaja 
on November 6, 1930. These provide for the 
grant of enlarged powers and privileges for the 
Representative Assembly and l^egislative 
I’ouncII, the widening of the electorate and the 
appointment of the elected representatives of 
the people to His Highness’s Executive 
(■ouncil. 

The Representative Assembly and the Legis- 
lative ('ouncil which have been hitherto func- 
tioning under separate Acts will hereafter 
function under a consolidated law\ The term 
of both tlie Houses will be increased from 
three to four years. The strength of the Re- 
presentative As.seuibly will be raised from 275 
to 310. Tiie Assembly will, in future, be in- 
variably consulted in regard to any legislative 
nieaHiirc before it is introduced in the Legislative 
Couiieil. it is further ]»rovidcd that the 
Assembly will Iiave tlie right of considering 
the general principles underlying any BUI or 
any of its provisions and of proposing amend- 
ments tlicreto. The pow'ers of the Assembly 
in respect of the i>udget have been enlarged 
by eonfcrrlng on it the riglit of passing resolu-** 
tioiis on any of the major lieads on tlie budget, 
provided tliat such resolutions do not have 
reference to particular grants of appropriations, 
(’ertain heads of expenditure hitherto excluded 
from discussion continue to be so exeliided, 
except In tlie case of “ the Mllit.ary Forces of 
His Highness the Maharaja ” where discussion 
is j)ennltted. 

The strength of the Legislative ('ouncil will 
be r:iis<Hi from fifty to sixty-eight, sixty-four 
places being filled by election. The Council 
will liave a non-official I^resideut who will be 
elected by the House after its first term, the 
Deputy President being elected from the 
commencement. 
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Certain provisions calculated to widen the 
electorate for the Assembly and tlie Legislative 
Council have also been made. 

An important reform designed to enable the 
Legislature more largely to lutluence tl»e nature 
of the advice and assistance which the Executive 
(’ountril tenders to His Highness, is the inclusion 
of not less than two non ottlcials, selected from 
among the elected representatives, in His 
Highness’s Executive Council. Such Ministers 
will be eligible to hold any protfollo of tlie 
Administration. 

The Mysore Army. — The total strength 
of the Mysore Army was 1,898, consisting of 
1,496, Combatants and 402 non'Combatants, 
at the end of June 1039. The Combatant 
strength of the Mysore Lancers was 495, and 
that of the Mysore Horse was 115. The strength 
of the Mysore Infantry was 874. The expen- 
diture under “army" amounted to over 10 
lakhs of rupees. 

The cost of the Police administration was 
Rs. 22,19,000. 

Affriculture.— Nearly three-fourths of the 
population arc employed In agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is rf/otmiri. 
t'iie principal food crops are ragl, rice, Jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
ttbres are cotton and sun-hemp. The Seri- 
cultural Industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
As elsewhere in India, the industry is passing 
through one of the gravest crises in the course 
of its history owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign silk. The area under mulberry during 
the year ended June 1939 was 30,000 acres. The 
Department of Agriculture is popularising agri- 
culture on scientific lines by means of demons- 
trations, investigations ana experiment. There 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Marthur, NagenahoUy, Hunsur.Mandya 
and the coffee experimental station at Bale- 
honnur. A live-stock section has been organised 
which has been taking necessary steps for the 
improvement of Uve-stock. A cattle breeding 
station has been established at Farvatharay- 
anakere, near Ajjampur in the Kadur District, 
with a sub-station at Basur. A Serum Institute 
has been opened at Bangalore for the manu- 
facture of serum and virus for inoculation 
against rinderpest and other contagious dis- 
eases. There are 81 Veterinary Institutions 
in the State under the control of the Civil 
Veterinary Department. 

Medical Relief.~-The Improvement of 
medical relief and sanitation in urban and 
rural areas has also received special attention. 
The headquarters of every one of the 80 taluks 
in the State is provided with a hospital and 
there are 143 dispensaries outside taluk head- 
•juarters. A scheme of subsidising rural 
practitioners has been in practice and is working 
successfully. 

Water Works and Electricity.— Water-works 
Imve been established at great cost in 
Mysore and Bangalore. Both these cities (and 
196 towns and vlUages) are lit by electricity, 
and much has been c^e in the way of clearing 
wt congested areas, providing them with 
‘ lungs,*' opening out extenaioiis, and inducing 
the paopla to buUd houses of an taaprored type- 


industries and Cenuntreo. — A Department 
of Industries and Oommerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of indus- 
tries and commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries, deve- 
loping existing industries and serving os a general 
bureau of Information In industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The department has under its 
^ntrol the following demonstration factories; — 
The Government Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory, Government Silk Weaving 
Factory, Government Electric Factory and 
the Central Industrial Workshop. The 
Department has a well-equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical drugs and preparations. The 
Well-Boring Section which is engaged in the 
drilling of boreholes for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking water In the rural areas is 
now under the control of the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering Department of Public Health. 
Hjrsore Is the largest producer of silk In India, 
and the care and development of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 
in charge of a Superintendent subject to 
the general control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce. Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work. 

With a view to demonstrate and impart 
instruction In the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced in the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore. « 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory started on an 
experimental basis Is now working on a 
commercial scale. A factory Is working at 
Mysore. 

At Bhadravatl are located the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works, owned and run by the 
Government. Tlie works are the second 
largest of their kind in the British Empire and 
contain the only cliarcoal blast furnace and 
wood distillation plant In the East. A plant 
for manufacturing steel and steel products has 
been added since April 1 936. The slag produced 
by the blast furnace is now being utills^ by the 
newly erected cement plant attached to the 
works. Near-by is also situated the Mysore 
Paper Mills started as a joint-stock company', 
which lias just begun production of paper. 
Bhadravatl bids fair to become one of the most 
important industrial centres In India. Among 
other industries may be mentioned a sandal 
oil distillery, a silk filature, a soap factory, 
a weaving factory, technical art and industrial 
workshops, porc^ln factory. Industrial and 
testing laboratory, lac factory, and a factory 
for the manufacture of electrical goods. 

A notable feature during the paat few years 
has been the coming into being of several state- 
aided Joint-stock companies for the manufacture 
of sugar, paper, chemicals and fertilisers, spun 
silk, tobacco and coffee curing, electrical bat- 
teries, glass-making and vegetable oils. There 
are now 24 large soda industrial establlsbments 
owned or aided by Government with n capital 
lavcrtoMot of aboat five crorei oi mpeaa. 
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A Tra<l() (Juiitiiiisisioiitir in Loitdan h:is 
boon appointed to look afrer the. Interuat OH 
the trade and Industry of the Stale. 

Hydro-Elactric and Irrigatioa Workt.— 

The river Cauvery In Its course through the 
State» possesses a natural fall of about 3B0 feet 
near the Island of Slvasarnudram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H.P. for supplying power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and Incldentallv 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to im^t the growing 
demands, the “ Rrishnaraja-sagara llcservoir**, 
called after the name of the present Maharaja, 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
voir, besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up to 4(1,000 H.P., will also bring under 
irrigation almut 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or loss continuous 
drought. The new Canal Works were started 
in 1927, and the main canal is named the “Irwin 
Canal” after Lord Irwin tdio then Viceroy. An 
area of about I M thousand a<Tcs under this Canal 
has been brcuight under sugarcane cultivation 
and a Sugar Factory with a urushing capacity of 
about 2,000 t.ouB of cane per day has been estab- 
lished nearby at Mandya. An up to-date 
Distillery has been erected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory. Full advantage is being 
taken of the available electric power for small 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift irrigation. 

The construction of a reservoir across the river 
KuiiindviiMii near Anjanapiir, Shikaripur Taluk, 
was completed at a cost of Its. 18 lakhs and the 
reservoir was opened for irrigation. The area 
expected to be irrigato<l is about 10,000 acres 
In addition to large new irrigation works in 
progress, the work of constructing a llcservoir 
across the river Shiimha at Marconahalll, Kunigal 
Taluk, which Ls estimated to cost 113.22 lakhs 
to irrigate an extent of about 10,000 acres, has 
been started. 

To provide for tbe evcr-wldcnlng demand for 
power for industrial, domestic and town lighting 
purposes, the Shhnsha and Jog hydro-electric 
schemes are being pii.shed througli at an aggre- 
gate cost of over two erores of rupees. 


The State of Baroda Is situated partly In 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four district blocks ; (1) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the TaptI river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory; 
(2) central district north of tbe l^arbada, In 
which lies Baroda, the capital city; (8) to the 
north of Ahmedabad. the district of Mehsaoa; 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiaw ar 
the district of Amrell, formed of scattered tracts 
of land. The area of the State is 8,164 square 
miles ; population 24,43,007, of whom over 
four-fifths are Hindus 

History. — The history of Baroda State 
as sueli dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Kmpirc. The first Karatha Invasion of Gujerat 
took place In 1706. In later expeditions raajl 


There are r),258 power Installations, 41,229 
lighting Installations and 611 Irrigation pumping 
installations. The total number of towns and 
villages electrified so far is lOtt. 

Fanancos- — The total budgetted receipts and 
disbursements charged to revenue for 1938-39 
were lls. 3,98,82,800 and Ks. 4,04,67,000 
respectively. 

Education. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on 1st July, 1910. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central, Engineering and Maha rani's 
('olleges at Bangalore, and the Medical and 
Maharaja's College at Mysore, and three Inter- 
mediate Colleges with headquarters at Mysore, 
Tlie colleges are efficiently equipjied and or- 
ganised and there is a training college for men 
located at Mysore. The Maliarani's College at 
Bangalore Is a College for Women. 

TJiere are 30 High Schools for boys and 10 High 
Schools for Girls, .319 Middle Schools for boys 
and 40 for Girls. Provision has been made for 
teaching several vocational subjects in general 
.school with a view to cr«;atiMg an Interest in the 
vocations and in order to enal)le the pupils to 
take to such vocations after their High School 
life. There are 9 Tnilnlng Institutions for 
training teachers in Middle and Primary Schools ; 
4 of them are for wonurn. The control over 
Primary ICducation Ims been made over to the 
lioeal Bodies under the Elementary Educational 
Regulation of 19.30 and tlie Local Bodies are 
responsible for making due provision for exten- 
sion of Primary Education in accordance with a 
dellnltc programme spread over 10 years. 
There are also scdiouls for imparting instruction 
in Agricultural, C'Ciumercml, Eugiucerlng and 
other Technical KUhJeets, There were altogether 
7,(MU schools at the end t)f June 1940 with a 
strength of 3.^>2,2 h 7 pupils. This gives one sehord 
to every 3.39 .square miles of tbe area, and to 
every 771 person.^ of the j>opulatioii. The total 
expenditure of Education was Its. 71,01,08.'). 
yielding an average of lls. 1-1-10 per head of 
population. 

hi wan . — Bajaiuuutriipiavinii M. M.idhav.'i 

Itow. H.A.. IJ.L. 

Exei'uHve ( 'ouncH . — Biijamantra Ihfivina 
K. V. Aiuinthaiauiau ; Kajasevaprasaktha A. V. 
Hamanathan ; H. B. Giindappa Gowda ; J. 
Mohanted Imam. 

Resident in Mysore . — The Hon. Lt.-Col. J, H. 
Gordon, C.S.I.. O.I.E., o.n.E., M.o. 


Gaekwnr, who may be considered as the founder, 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished ' 
himself. Songhad was the headquarters till 
1766. After 1723 Pllajl regularly levied tribute 
In Gujerat. His son Damaji finally captured 
Baroda In 1734, since when it has always been 
in the hands of the Gaekwars ; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1753, after which the country 
wasdlvided between theGaekwarand thePeahwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
betwct‘n two rival sons. Be was succeeded in 
turn by his sons Sayajl Rao I, Fatteslng Bao. 
Mannajl Rao and Qovlnd Rao. The last died In 
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1800 and was Riicceedcd by Anand Hao. A period 
of political Instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
who established the authority of Anand Rao at 
Baroda. By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, It was arranged 
inter alia that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Bajl Rao Peshwa, 
the Plndari hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of ]k>robay, in 1841. Ganpat Rao suc- 
ceeded Sayaji Rao II in 1 847. During h is rule the 
liticai supervision of Baroda was transferred 
the Supreme Government. His successor, 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi in 185fi, 
introduced many reforms. He stood by the 
British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was 
deposed in 1876 for “ notorious misconduct ” 
and “ gross misgovernment," but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt t<r poison 
Ool. Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
SayaJI Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, and 
a descendant of a distant branch of the 
family, was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 
1876 and invested with full powers in 1881. 
Bayaji Rao III., after a glorious n lgn of 68 
years, died In February 1939 and was succeed- 
ed by Prince Pratap 8 inch, who is the present 
Ruler. 

Administration. An exorutive couiuil coir 

si.‘<tlng of the Dewiio ami three Ministers earrles 
on tlie ndniinistration, sul>ject tfj the control 
of the Maharaja. One Of the Ministers is 
appointed from among the non-otiieial memiters 
of tin* l.egislat iv(‘ Connell. A numix'r of depart- 
ments have iH-en formed, which are presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India. The State is divided Into tlve 
t*ranig each of which is sub-dlvlded into Mahals 
and Peia Mahals, of which there arc in all 42. 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayuts 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
*oc4il self-government. There is a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
is responsible for making laws. There is also a 
i.egislative Council, consi.sting of nominated and 
elected members. A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and lieari all final appeals. From the decisions 
of the High Court appeals lie in certain cases to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advlec of 
the Huzur NyayaSabha. The State Army con- 
sists of 6,086 Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular 
forces. 


Fiaanca. — It» 1939-40, the total receipts of 
the State were .Rs. 245.23 lakhs and the 
disiuirsements Re. 250.44 laklis. The principal 
revenue heads were: Land revenue Ils. 95. (M) 
lakhs; Abkari Ils. 25,11 lakhs; Opium 
Ils. 2.41 lakhs; Ridiways Rs. 20.30 lakhs; 
Interest Rs. 17.61 lakhs; Tribute from other 
States Rs. 0.15 lakhs. British currency was 
introduced ill 1901. 

Production and Industry* — Agriculture and 
pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. The 
principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
rapeseed, poppy, c4;)tton, san-homp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize and garden crops. The greater 
part of the State is held on ryotUHiri tenure. 
The State eontaius few minerals, except sand 
stone, which is quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which are little worked. There 
arc 144 industrial or commercial concerns in the 
State registered under the State Companies* Act. 
There are four Agrlruiturat Banks and 1,297 
Co-operative Societies in the State. 

Communications. — The B. B. & C. T. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsarl and Baroda prants and 
thellajputana-Malwa Railway passes through the 
M ehsAiiu pranf. A system of branch lines has 
been built by the Baroda State in all the four 
prants In addition towhich the Tapti Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda-Cndhra Chord line (B. B. A 
CM.) passthrough tiic State. The Railways owned 
by the State are about 723 miles in length. 
The total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
oads In the State is 028 and 400 respectively. 

Education.-- I'll e ICdueution Department 
controls 2, .583 instil iitions of different kinds, in 
138 of wlihrh English is tauglit. The Baroda 
< College and tlie B. T. College are affiliated to 
the Bombay University. Tiiere are u number 
of high Htdiools, tt'chnieal sctiools, and srlioots 
for Hpeeliil classes, such as Die jungle, tribes and 
unclean castes, Tlie Sbitc is “ in a way pledged 
to the policy of free and eornpulsory primary 
<*ducalion.” It maintains a system of rural 
and travelling libraries. liighleen per cent, 
of the population is returned in tlie census 
a.H literate. Total expense on Education is 
Rs. lakhs. 

Capital City. — Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,860. It contains 
a public park, a number of Ane public buildings, 
palaces and oiAces ; and It is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Rular.— His Highness Farzandl-l-Khas-l 
Dowlat-l-Bnglishia, Maharaja Sir Pratap Siiigti 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khei, Samsher Bahadur, 
0 . 0 . 1. E., Maharaja of Baroda. 

Resident. — Lieut.-Col. C. K. Daly,o.i.E. 

Deaan.— -Sir V, T. Krishnaraachari, K.O.I.K 


GWAUOR. 


The House of Sclndia traces Its decent to a 
family of which one branch held hereditary post 
of patel In a village near Satara. The head of 
the family rc*ceived a patjiit of rank from Aurang- 
zeb. The founder of the Gwalior House was 
Ranoj] Bcifidia wlm ju*ld a iriilitiry rank of 
Miatrapati Hhahu MuharaJ. In 1720 Clmtrapati 
Sbahu granted deeds to Puar, Holkar and 
Sclndia, empowering them to levy “ Chauth ’* 


land “ Sardesmuklil ’’ and retain half the imyrne.ni 
to their troops. In 1730 Ranoji Helmlla accoin- 
Ipanied Baji Rao to Delhi where he and Malliar 
I liao II olkur distinguished themselves in military 
[exploits. Ranoji Axed his beacbiuarters at the 
ancient city of UJjain, which for the Arst time 
became the capital of the Bcindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Daulat 
Rao Sclndia, Gwalior played an important part 
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In shaping the history of India. Despite partial I 
reverses which Mahadji Scindia’s troops suffer- 1 
od at the hands of the British in 1780, reverses | 
which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia's j 
power remained unbroken. For the first time I 
he was then recognised by the British as an 
independent sovereign. 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging in ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his re- 
markable career on 12th February 1791. Him- 
self a military genius, Mahadji Sclndia's armies 
reached the zenith of their glory under the dle- 
oiplined training of the oelebratM French adven- 
turer De Boigne. Mahadji was succeeded by his 
grand nephew Daulat £ao in whose service 
Perron, a military commander of great renown 
played a leading part. The strength of Scindia’s 
army was, however, considerably weakened by 
the reverses sustained at Ahmednagar, Assave, 
Aslgarh and Laswari. Daulat Rao Soindla died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undisput- 
able possession of almost all the territory which 
belonged to him in 1806. 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by Jankoji B«o 
who passed awav in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigues and party spirit were 
rampant and the army was in a state of mutiny, 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpur and Pannihar. 


with a view to improving the efficiency of the 
administration, the work of the various Ministers 
was revised and redistributed. The State has a 
Legislative Assembly called Majlis-l-Am, to 
which members are both elected and nominated. 
The State maintains an efficient army consisting 
of Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery units. It 
has its own Postal system. Besides possessing 
a number of schools the State maintains two 
I Colleges for boys and one for girls. The State 
: runs a public school on European lines to impart 
education to the children of nobles and well- 
to-do people. 

Gwalior has an area of 26,397 sq. miles and 
a itopulaiion of 3.992,263 according to census of 
1941. Its average rainfall varies from 26 to 36 
inches. The average revenue is two and half 
crores. 

There is a well eouipped State workshop in 
Owalior, the Capital of the State ; there are 
electric power house, Ijeather Factory, Tannery 
and Pottery Works. There are cotton mills in 
Gwalior and UJJain. The State has its own 
Light Railway. The portion of the Q.T.P. Rail- 
way which passes through a major portion of the 
State territories is owned by the QwaUor 
Darbar. 

The Ruler enjoys a salute of 21 guns and the 
State is in direct relations with the Government 
of India. 


Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Javaji Rao 
Sclndia whose adherence to the British cause 
during the dark days of the Mutiny, when his own 
troops deserted him, was unshakable. In 1S61 
he was created a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and 
in 1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress. 
Subsequently he received other titles. He 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with the British Government. On 
his death on June 20, 1886, he was succeeded by 
his son Lieutenant-General H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Madhav Rao Scindiu, Alljaii Bahadur, o.o.v.o., 
Q.O.B.I., Q.B.E., A.D.o., to the King who assumed 

S owers in 1894. In 1901 he went to China 
uring the war. He died in June 1925 and was 
succeeded by his son His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jlvail Rao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, o.o.i.K 
During His Higliness’s minority the administra- 
tion of the State had been conducted by a 
Council of Regency. His Highness assumed full 
ruling powers on November 2, 1936. 

In matters of administration. His Highness is 
assisted by a Council (’onsisting of ten Ministers 
and the Hnzoor Secretary. The new constitu- 
tion came into force from March 1937 when, 


Since the present Ruler assumed powers, the 
moral and material progress of the State has 
received a vigorous impetus. The construc- 
tion of the Harsi reservoir costing about one and 
half croros, a proposal to construct an up-to-date 
Female Hospital and the sanction of one crore 
of rupees for rural reconstruction are the land- 
marks in the history of Gwalior. The network 
of roads have been utilised by the motor service 
run by Gwalior Northern India Transport Com- 
pany, and those comers which were unconneoted 
are being now joined with important highways. 
To bring tiie outer world closer to the state. 
His Highness sanctioned the construction of a 
Seaplane base serving as n halting station on 
the Imperial Air Line at Madhav Sagar and an 
aerodrome at Maharajpur. 

Gwalior now claims to be one of the few 
Advanwd States which have taken practical 
steps in associating the public voice with the 
administration of the state by reserving a seat 
in the Council of Ministers for a non-official 
and by the appointment of Mr. Takhaimal, a 
leading lawyer of Bhilsa and prominent public 
worker as Minister for Rural welfare aud local 
Self-Government. 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with ito 
(eadatory State of Lae Bela. 

Eaiat Is bounded on the North by the Ohagai 
district, on the Bast by Sindh and the Marri* 
Bngti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Eaiat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the High* 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachhi 
and Mekran. The inhabitants arc, for the 
most part, Mahommedans of the Sunni sect. 
The area is 73,278 square miles and population 
3,42.101 (1931). 

The relations of Kalat with the British Qovern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognised, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta. 
Nushkl and Nasirabad. 

The Khan is assisted in tbe administration of 
the State by a Wazir-i-Asam, at present 


an officer of the Indian Political Service. The 
Resident and Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan conducts the relations between 
the Government of India and the Khan, and 
exercises general political supervision over the 
State through the Political Agent is Kalat. 
The revenue of the State is about Rs.l.'i-? 
lakhs, out of which the Khan retains a civil 
list of R8.3, 00,000 per annum. The present 
Khan is Captain His Highness Bcglar Begl 
Sir Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, o.O.l.E., born in IIHG. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suseraintv 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purall river. 
Area 7,132 square miles ; population 03,008 
(1931), chiefly Sunni Mahommedans. The 
estimated average revenue is about Rs. 3. 6 lakhs. 
The niling chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 
Mir Qhulam Qadir Khan, a minor son of late Jam 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, born in 
1020. The young Jam has studied at 
theAltchison College, Lahore. The administra- 
tive control of the State is e.xercised by the 
Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor- General, 
Resident and Ohief Commissioner in Baluchi- 
stan, through the Political Agent, Kalat. The 
Jam also employs a Wazir to assist him in 
the administration of the State. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 1,35,091 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
Chiefship. one estate, and the small British 
district of AJmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the 
west by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab 
State of Bahawalpur. on the north and north-east 
by the Punjab, on the east by tbe United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, 
('hiefampand estate 19 are Rajput 22 (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk) arc Mahoroedan. The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested ex-ojjido 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Resident for Rajputana for the super visioo of 
the relations between the several Indian States 
of Rajputana and the Political Department, 
and has his headquarters at Aou. For 
administrative purposes they are divided 
into the following groups :~>Bikaner in 
direct relations with the Resident for Raj- 
putana. Eastern R^putana States Agency 
6 States (Bhara^ur, Bundi, Dholpur, Jhalawar, 
Karauli and Kotab) ; Jaipur Rmdency 6 
stat^and one estate (Alwar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, 
T onk, Shahpura and Lawa Estate) ; Mewar 
Residency and Southern Rajputana States 
Agency 4 States and one Chiefship (Mewar, 
Duwrpur, Banswara and Pratabgarh and the 
Chiefship) ; Western Rajputana 
States Residency 6 States (Jodhpur, Jalsalmcr, 
Palanpur, Slrohi and Danta). 

The Aravalll Bills intersect the country 
ulmoet from end to end. The tract to tbe nortii- 
weet of tile hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-wateri 


and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-cast. To the 
south-east on the Aravalll Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which arc traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Comsnuiicatloiia. — Tin*, total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 3,259 miles, of which about 
1,000 are the property of the British Government. 
The B. B. AC. 1. (Metro-gauge) (Govcrnmi'nt) 
runs from Ahmodabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the most important are 
tbe Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwnr 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner. 

iBhabitaats.— Over 50 per cent, of tbe popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by tbe preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commerce for 2) per cent, of tbe popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are ttie Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Ohamars, 
Ralputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails and 
Baiais. The Rajputs are, of course, tbe aristo- 
cracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either asreoelvers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobUlty, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
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by obaeivina that there 1 b hardly a trilA or clan 
(as dietlngaiahed from a caste) in India which 
does not olaiin descent from, or irregular connec* 
tion with, one of these Balput stocks. 

Tlio population and area of the States and 
the British District of AJrner-Morwara are as 
follows : — 

I Area in Population 

Name. square in 

I miles. 1931. 

I n direct political relations 
with the Resident /or 
liajptdana . — 

Bikaner .. .. 23,317 936,218 

Mewar Residency and S. R. 

S. A geney . — 

Udaipur .. .. 12,941 1,611,373 

Banswara .. .. i,606 225,106 

Diingarpur .. .. 1,460 227,644 

Partabgarh . . . . H89 76,639 

Kushalgarh (Chief- 340 36,604 

ship). 

Jaipur Residency . — 

Alwar .. .. 3,1.68 749,751 

Jaipur .. .. 15,601 2,631,776 

Klsliangarh . . . . 858 85,744 

Tonk .. 2,5.53 317,360 

Shahpura . . . . 405 54,233 

(excludes 
I’ary.'inah 
of Kaclioia) 

Lawa (Estote) . . 20 2,790 

Western Rajputana States 
Residency . — 

Jodhpur .. .. 36,071 2,131,848 

Juisaimer .. .. 16,062 76,255 

Palanpur .. 1,7(59 2(55,121 

Slrohi .. 1,994 216,f»28 

Dauta . . 347 26,172 

Saslern States Agcncg . — 

Bundi .. .. 2,220 210,722 

BUaraipur . . . . 1 ,978 486,954 

Dholpur .. .. 1,173 254,986 

.liiaiawnr .. .. 813 107,890 

Karauli .. .. 1,227 140,525 

Kotnh .. .. 5,725 086,804 

British IHslrict. - 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 2,3(57 .500,964 

Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed in about 640 A .1). The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on tlie slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of wiiich is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana's palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Plchola 
Lake, in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near U>e terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarli Railway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay. His Highness Maharajndbiraj 
Maharana Sir BhupalSingbil Bahadur, o.o.b.i., 
k.C.i.Em who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharajndbiraj 
Maharana Sir Fateh Slnghji Bahadur, o.c.s.i., 
d.O.l.E., a.o.V.o.. in 1030, is the Premier Ruling 
Prince of Rajputana. Tire revenue and 
expenditure of tliu State arc about 


80.6 lakhs. Ita archaeological remains are 
numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southemmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency 
of the Soutliern Rajputana States. Area 
1,946 square miles, population 2,60,670. 
It is thus in regard to sixe eleventh 
among the States of Rajputana. Banswara wltli 
Dungarptir originally formed a country known 
as Bagar, which was, from tl»c beginning of 
the thirteenth century, until about the ycor 
1520, held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the Ghclotor Slshodiya clan, who claimed 
desc^ent from an elder branch of the family 
now r\iling in Udaipur. After the death of 
Maha-Rawal Udul Slnghji, the Ruler of Bagar, 
about 1629, his territory was divided between 
ills two sons, Jagmal Singhji and Prithvi Kajji, 
and the descendants of the two families are now 
the Rulers of Banswara and Diingarpur 
respectively. Wliere the town of Banswara now 
stands, tlicro wag a large Bliilpai or colony 
under a powerful Bhil Chieftain, named Wasiia, 
who was defe.atcd and slain by Maharawal 
.Tagmal Slnghji alinnt 1630. The name of 
Banswara is by tr.odition said to lie a corruption 
of Wasnawara or the country of Wasna. Others 
assert tliat the word means tlio country (warn) 
of bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries 
after Its foundation by Maharawal Jngninl 
Singhji, Maharawal Bijai Singhji anxious to get 
rid of tlio 8Uprema(;y of the Mahrattas offered 
to hoeoino a tributary to the British Government. 
Tn 1818, a definite treaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawal Uined Slnghji. Banswara 
lias been described ns the most beautiful fiortlon 
of Rajputana ; it looks its best just after 
the rains. Tlie principal rivers are the 
Malii, the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and the 
Haruii. 

The present Ruler, Hin Hiuiiness Bayan Ral 
MaharajadhiraJ Maharawalji Sahib Sliree 
Sir PIrtlii Singliji Bahadur. K.o.r.E., was liorn 
on July 15. 1888. H(‘ is ilic 2 1st in descent 

from Maharawal Jaginiil Singhji .and enjoys a 
Salute of 15 guns, ills liigliness was edneated 
at the, Mayo College ami eonduets the, adminis- 
tration of tlie Stall' Mlth the assistance of a 
Diwan. Here is a Legislative Council (with a 
iiou-olliciul Majority) of which the Diwan is the 
President. A lligli Court has also lieen estaiilLshed. 

On the outhr('ak of the present war. His 
liigliness the Maiiarawal Sahib Balmdur plaired 
the entire re.smirees of the State at the disposal 
of His Majesty the King Kinperor. A messago 
of ajipreelation for the otfer by His Majesty 
was eoiiveyeii through His i-ixcellency tlie 
Vieeroy. Suhstnntial .amounts have also been 
contributed by the State and His Highness 
towards the War Funds and War J.oans. A 
ioenl ^VnT Committee eonslsting of officers, 
jngirdars and leading citizens of the State has 
lieen established and efforts are being made to 
eolleet substantial amounts. 

Diican and President, Lcqislatim Assembly . — 
Naiul Kishore Mehta, H.A,, tL.n., Advocate. 

Duni^arpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly eomprlM^d the country called tlie Bagar. 
It was Invadi'd by the Mahrattas In 1818. 
As in other HtuU‘8 inliabitiMl by hill trilies, it 
bi^caine ue(»:ssary at an early ix;riod of 
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Itriiish supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. 'J'he State represents the 
Gadi of the e!ile-<t branch of the Slsmlias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of th(^ 1 2th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chltor. when driven away by Kirtlpal 
of Jalor, Ued to Bagar and killed Chowrasimal. 
Chief of Barotla, and founded the State of 
Diingarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
lt:d-i-ltayan Mahlmahendra Maharajadhira. 
Muharawal Slirl Sir Ijikshman Slnghji Bahadur, 
K.o.s.i., born on 7th March 1008, succeeded on 
15th November 1018 and assumed charge of the 
administration on the 16th February 1928. No 
railway line crosses the territory, the nearest 
railway station, Udaipur, being 65 miles 
distant and 'I’alod on Ahmedabad aide, being 
a bout 70 miles d istant. llevcnue about B s. s lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the “ Kanthul** 
was 1’oU!ule<l in the sixteenth century by a 
<b‘secn(iirnt of Bana Mokal of Mewar. The 
t<»wn of Partaiigaili was founded in 1608 A,l>. 
by Mabarawat l•atal^slngh. In the iirne of 
\ialiaiawat Sawant Singh (1 775-184 4). Iviin- 
tlial ’■ was inxaib'd by Mu‘ Marathas, bid- the 
Maliarawat arranged to laiy oif tire llolkar 
Ity agreeing to pay Bs.72,700 Siihftn Shaht, 
wbieh were la’ing eoiiM'd In i’art al>garli and 
aeeepti'd as good an<l legal lender thi'oughout 
tile surround Ing tt'iritorirs. Tiie first eon- 
neeiion of tin' State witli tin*. Brltisli Covi'ru- 
nieiit b(>gan as early as 1S((4. llolkar, !»y the 
Treaty of Mandsaur, ceded all his riglits of 
eolleefing trilaitr's, et(\ from tin; States of 
Bajpidana l.o tire Bast India ( oritpany. as a 
residt of wbieh I’artabgarh eontinu<*d to pay 
tin! former easli payment of Bs.72,7o() Sahtin 
Shull! (subs(‘«|iu*ntly eonveited to Bs.Ji6,d.50 
Itritisli) to tin* Brltisli (i<»vernment. An II. 
Inis. Imwever, b(*en (•onHid(*re<l to Ire oxcessivr*. 
II lias been r•r■dueed to Hs. 27, 5(10 from the 
year 1 D-U-dS. The pi'eseid. Buler is llis Higimess 
.Mahaiawat Sir Bam Singlijl Baliadrir, K.r.s.i., 
who was born in 19(»8 and suer'oeded tr» the 
f/'idi in U)21». The Bnb’r enjoys a rlynastle 
salutr* of 15 <iuns and I’artabgarh is oin* of tin- 
Treaty States enjoying ])lenary jurisriletioii. 
Tin* iiighcst :idm|nist.rative a ml exeeiitivc otllcc 
Ih iermi'd “ Maliakina Klias” w'Iu'Tc sit His 
Bigliness and tin* Dewan. Tbei*i* is a graded 
judielary under a separate High Court .hidge, 
who is rineonrn'eted with tlir* Kxeeiitivc*. Aiiuiial 
axeragt* levenui! Bs. 5. 72, 000. 

Jodhpur State is the largest in llajputann 
withnn area of ,16,071 square miles and a popula- 
ti »n of 2,1 millions, of wdiich 83 fier cent, are 
liindiiR, 8 per cent. Muslims and the rest 
Jains and Animists. The greater part of the 
country is an arid region. It improves gradually 
fr om a mere desert to comparatively fertile 
land as it proceeds from tire West to the East. 
Tlic rainfall is scanty and capricious. There 
roe no perennial rivers ami the supply of sub-soil 
water is very limited. The only important 
r;vcr is Lunl. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the 
Hathor Clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
llama, the deified King of Ayodhya. The 
• sliest known King of the Clan oaioed Abbl- 
liianyu, lived in the fifth century, from which 
time their history is increasingly clear. After 
tlm breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj 
tliey founded this State in about 1212, and the 


foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodba in 1459. He abolished tire tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pilgrims at (laya. His descendant was the 
famous Rao Malduva, the most powerful ruler 
of the lime, having an army of 80,000 Rajputs ; 
the Emperor Humavun when expelled by Slier 
Shnh in 1542 A.l)., nad sought refuge with him. 
Raja Sur Singli, son of Raja Udal Singh, in 
recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a *' 8awai Raja" with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
and Sowars by the Emperor Akbar. 

The administration Is carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of His Highness the 
M.’iharnja Sahib Bahadur as President, Lt.- 
Colonel Sir Donald M. Field, Kt., o.i.E., I.A., 
t'liicf Minister, and Klnam'c Minister; Maliaraj 
Sliri .VJit Singhji Sahib, Connsellor to His 
Higiiiu'ss the Maliaraja Saiiib Batradiir ; Jiewaii 
Bahadur I’andit Dlraiarnnarayanjl. n..\., Bar- 
at haw. Ih'puty Chiel' Minister and Revtmru* 
Ministm*; S. (I. Eilgar, l.s.n., Vnblie Works 
Minister: Bao Baliadnr Riio Htija Narpat 
Siiigliji, Ministcr-in Wail iiig and Dewan Baiiadnr 
K. S. Miiiitin, r.ii-ai-haw. Minister for , I list ier*. 
There is also an Advisory (lommittee represenl- 
ing tire. gi’(*at body of Sardars wlio Irold as 
nmeir as live-sixths of tire total area, to aid in 
tire administrjition wltli opinion on matters 
afleeting cnstoin& ami usage in tire country. 
Witli a view to associating the peoiile of Marwar 
witli ad mi nisi rati ve probli‘nis in an inerenslng 
degr(*e and ull'ording tlienr op]>ortiinll les of 
re:eelvlng training in the working of democratic 
institutions. His Higimess tiro Mairaraja has 
saiietioncd tire establislrrnent of Village Pan- 
eliayats, a Central Advisory Board at Jodlrpur 
ami Disiriet Advisory Boards at the District 
Hruulquartms. Tire Central Advisory Board 
coiiKl.sfs of 16 rmimlrcrs of whom 12 are oftlcials 
ami 24 non-otlieials representing dilfenmt 
interests. In cadi of tire District Advisory 
Boards thiire are nine members — three ollleiuls 
and six non-ofllciuls. 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1939-40 was Rg. 1, 75, .56, 194 and ex{)enditUTe 
Rs. 2,0.5,10,021. The Jodhpur Railway, extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Lunl Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchamun Road, with 
its branches on ail sides In the territories of 
the state, is the principal railway while the 
B. B. A C. 1. Hallway runs across a portion 
of the south-eastern border. The famous 
marble quarries of Makrana as well as the 
Salt i.ake at Sumbltarare situated In Jodhpur 
territory. 

Jalsalmer State ia one of the largest Btates 
in Rajpiitana and covers an area of 16,062 
square rni](;s. ITie Riiiers of Jalsalmer lielong to 
the Jadoii clan and arc the direct descimdauls of 
Sri Krishna. Jalsalmer City was fonndmi In 
L156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
THTfK'tua) friendship with the British (Jovernmmrt 
in 1818. In 1844 after the British conriuest of 
Sind the forts of Sliahgarh, Garsla and Ohotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jalsalmer 
were restored to the State. The pfipulation 
according to the census of 1931 Is 76,255. The 
present Ruling Prince Is His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraj Raj Itajeshwar Param Bliattarak 
Mabarawalji Sir Jawahlr Slnghji Deo Baliadur, 
S''udiiku] Cbandrabbal Ruk an-ud-Dowia, 
Muzaffer Jang, Bljaimand, k.c. 6.1. Revenue 
about four Lakhs. 
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Sirohl State is much broken up by hills, of I 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi aie Deora llajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chaulian clan which fiirnisberi the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohl was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and tlie depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in I82:i. The present ruler is His 
Highness Blaharajadhlraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, g.c.t.e., k.g.r.i. 
The State is ruled by the Mahar.ao with the 
assistance of a ("oiin(!ii (ronsiRtiuK of Chief 
Minister Iclihashanker K. Tandya, K.A., liL.n., 
and two other ineinbers. Jlevenuo about 
ilH. lOjr lukhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in RaJ^ 
putana. It consists for the most part of ievel 
and open country . It was known to the ancients 
as Matsya Desii.and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned In the Mahahharnta, 
in whose court, the fivePandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bairal 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Itajputs, which ciainis descent 
from Kush, son of llama. King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
llamayana. This dynasty in Eastern llaj- 
putana dates as far back as ninth century A. D. 
DulhaBal, one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 10.37 A.T). 
About the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvl Raj. 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ohori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ohazni. Prithvi Raj had given his sister in 
marriage to him. 

His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai 
Man Singh II Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
lUiawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
g.idi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharaja 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
heir (b. 22nd October 1931). His second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Sumer Singhji Batiadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1 9S2 
from whom he has tw'o sons ; the first born in 
England on the 5tii May, 1033 and tlie second 
born on the 10th December, 1935. 

His Highness the Maliaraja Sahib Baiiadnr 
was Invested with full powers on 14th March. 
1931. His Highness was appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25tli 
April, 1031, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the Ist January, 1934. 
In 1933, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England, where it achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open toiima- 
ments. His Highness again visited England 
in 1935, sailing from Bombay on the 9th May 
and returning to Jaipur on the 6th September. 
While in England His Highness was invested 
by His Majesty the King Emperor with tbe 
iuslffnia of Q.C.I.K., which distinction was 
conferred on him on the 3rd June, 1935. 


His Highness again visited England in May, 
1036, returning to Jaipur in August ot the same 
year. In December, 1930, His Highness met. 
with an accident while playing Polo and had 
to proceed to Vienna (Austria) in January, 
1937, for expert MedicAl advice. After under- 
going a course of mediciU treatment for about 
eight weeks, he returned to liis capital in Marcli, 
1937. His Highness left Jaipur on the 19th 
April, 1937, to attend the C(jronatiou of His 
Majesty the King Emperor in London and 
returned to Jaipur on the 26th September, 1937. 
His Highness paid another visit to England in 
1938 flying from Jodhpur on the Sth May and 
returning to Jaipur on the 17th July. A Chief 
Court of Judicature was established in 1921. 
Tlie army consists of Cavalry, Infantry, Trans- 
port and Artillery. Tlie normal revenue is about 
one erore and thirty live lakhs tharshahi equals 
Rs. 1,43,43,000 Kaldar (British Oovernment). 

According to the Census of 1931 the 
fiopulation of the State is 2,631,775. Inare.i 
it is 16,682 square miles. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of RaJ- 
pntana and consists practically of two narrow 
8tri]>s of land miparatc^d from each otln^r, with 
an area of 858 s(|uare miles (population 85,744), 
the northern most ly sainly, tins soutliern geiierally 
(latand fertile. Tlie lluling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the Ilatiior clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Uclai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kislifingarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Hlgliness Unulao Rajhal 
Balaiid Makati iMiihaiajadliiiaj Mabaraja Suni> 
iiiair SItigb Bahadur. He was horti oti tlie 27tb 
.laiittary, li>29, and is being pdueat(‘d at the 
Mayo ('ollege, AjtiKT. On the demist* of His 
latt? Highness on the .‘hti l''ehniary 1939, lie 
.sttect'etled to the on the 24tb April, 1939. 
Keveiiuo about Us. 7. .5 lakhs and exp«*ndlture 
Rs. 6.5 lakhs. 

Lawa in Rajputana is a separate 
chielshlp under tbe jirotectiou of the 
Britisii Government and independent of any 
Native Statt's. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and thou became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawal) of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and liis followers, and Lawa was then 
ruis(!d to its present po.sition, TheThaktirsof 
Lawa Ix'Ionged to tlie Naruka sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs, The present Tiiakiir. Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1928, 
and succeeded to the eh iefehip on Slst December 
1929. 

Bondi State i» a moiintalnoiis territory In 
the south-east of Rajputana. Tlie Ruler vif 
Buiidi is tlie head of tiie Kara sect of the great 
clan of Cliauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six ctm- 
turles been known os Haraoti. Tlie State was 
founded in tlie early part of tlie tblrUcnth cen- 
tury and consUnt finds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
modan emperors In the sixteenth century. In 
laU'f times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Mahrattas and Viudarles and canie under British 
protection in 1818. The present ruler of the 
StAte is His Highness Maharao llaja Sir Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb lUhadur, o.c.i.E. ,He was born 
on Sth March, 1893, and succeeded to the Qedi on 
8th August, 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
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.^alute of 17 ?uns. Heir apparent: Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Bahadur Singhji. Hevenue about 
Ks. 16 lakhH Kaldar. 

Tonk Slate.— Partly In Eajputana and 
partly in Central India, consistB of six ParganaB 
separated from one anotiier. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salnrzai clan of the Buuerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur 
Oeneral of llolkar’s Army from 1708-1806. 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him In Raj- 
piitana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated Into the present 
State. The present Ruler of the Stale is IJis 
Highness Sald-ud-Daiila, Wazlr-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Tlaflz Sir Muhammad Saadat All Khan Bahadur 
Saulatl-Jang, o.c.i.P.,who ascended the Masnad 
in 1930. The administration Is conducted by 
His Highness the Nawab in consultation with 
;i Council of five members, viz., (1) D. E. Augiar, 
c.r.i:.. J.l’., Vice-President, State Council and 
Fiiuiucc Member ; (2) Khan Bahadur Sz. 

Mohammad Adbul Tawwab Khan, Home 
Member ; (3) liuizada Naraindas, b.a., LL-H., 
,1 udioial Member ; (4) Syed Nusiruddin Ilaydcr, 
llev(Miue Member; (5) Maulvie Mohammad 
Maula Baklisli, M.A. (Oxon.), F.L.s., Hcvelopiiiciit 
Member. 

Revenue ..Rs. 21,76,28:$. Expenditure 

Hs. 21,03,884 

Sirretarv Council . — MaquI Ahme<l, B.A. 

Private Seerdary to 11. 11. — R. S, Babu Chand- 
mall. li A. 

Durbar Svvreiary to 11. 77. — Khan Sahib Mirza 
llandd All Khan. 

Shahpura State. -The ruling family 
la longs to the SceJ^odla elan of Raiputn. The 
State came into existemo abuut 1629 when 
. the Parganah of Plinlia was granted by tiie 
Mughal Eini)eror Shah-1-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujaii Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
Hceoiid son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 

I’lie present Ruler is Rajadtiiruj Sfiii UiriaUl 
Singlij) Baliadur. 'I'lie State enjoys a per- 
maiieut salute of 9 guns and fuli iiiteinal 
« r.s. 

Rharatpur State. — C^mslsts largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, almost 2,000 sq. miles 
in .slz<* watered by the Banganga and other 
monsoon rivers. 

I 'i’lie rulers of Biiarati)ur are Jats, of the 
Sinsiuwar elan, who trace tlieir jinecHtry Uf 
tie* elev<‘ntli century. The fanuly derives Its 
name from its <»ld village Sirisini. Bhuratpur 
the lirst Slate in Rajputana that made 
alliance witii the British Government in 1803. 
It helped Lord Luke with 5,000 iuirses in liis 
| '’tique8t of Agra and the battle of Laswari 
in whicti tlie Maratha power was entirely 
t'roken, and received 5 districts as reward for the 
SCI vice. Ill i8(H, liowever, Bliaratpur sided 
With Jaswant Rao Holkar ag.'unst the BritLsb 
<»■ K ernment which resulted in a war. Peace was 
t' cstabllslie<l in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
‘ > l it continues In force. The Gadi being 
J-.iri»ed by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British! 

vemineut took up tlie cause of the rightful 
>i i! Maliaraia Balwant Singh Sahib. Rharatpur 
Ur l>csieged by Lord Comber me re, and as the 
aj: hful subjects of the State also made common 


cause with tlie British Army, the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singli, the rightful heir, came Into his own. 
Bharatpur also rendered valuable service to 
the British Government during the Mutiny. 
During the Great War tlie Bharatpur Durbar 
gave valuable help to the Imperial 
Government. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Trausiwi t Corps served in all theatres of 
war esct'pt Africa. The present Ruler Is 
His Higlmess Shri Maharaja Brijendra Sawai 
Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Baliadur Jung, 
who was honi In 1918 and succeeded his 
fatlicr in 1029. IJis Highuess was invested 
with ruling powers on 22ud October, 1080. 

Average net revenue — about Rs. 32,81,000. 

Dholpur State. — The family of the ruling 
Clilefs of Dholpur belongs to the BamroUan 
.lats, the adopL^d home of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year l:$67. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took tlie part of the Rajputs In their 
^triigglf'H against the Emiwror’s OlUcers. Even- 
tually tile ]$amroIia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Siirjan Deo assumed the title of Ranaof 
Gohad. After the overthrow of tlie Mahrattas 
at Banipat, Rana Blilm Singh in 1761 possessed 
tiiinself of the fortress of Gwalior hut lost 
it six years later. In order to bar tbo encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana In 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment uiKle.r Warrem Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties ro-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty t)f t lio 13tli October, 1781 between 
the British Government and ftclndla, It was 
stifHilated that so long as the Maharaj liana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindla 
should not Interh re with his territories. Tlie 
possession of Goliad however led to disputes 
fietween the British and Scindla, and In 1806 
tlie Governor-Gen(;ral transferred Gwalior and 
(ioiiad to Seindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Bas(‘ri, Sepiiii and ilujakberu to Maiiaraj Rana 
Kirat Hingh. Maharaj Rana Klrat Singh died 
III 18:16 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
liana Biiagwant Singh on wliose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Siiicii, succeeded to the Gudl. Lt.-CoL His 
Highness Rals-ud-Daiila Sipabdar-iii-MilIk 
Suramud Ilajlial Hind MnharaJaiihirnJ Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Riiiia Sir Udal Biian Singh TiOklndra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jal Deo, O.O.I.B., K.O.S.I., 
K.O.V.O.. tlie present ruler, Is tlie second son of 
Maharaj Rana NeiiaJ Singh and was born on 
tlie 12t.h February, 1893. On the death of his 
brother Maharaj liana Ram Singh, His HigliiiCMS 
succeeded to thej/adton March 1911. 

Karaull State*— A State in Rajputana under 
the political control of the Resident for 
Rajputana, lying between 2(V* and 27* north 
latitude and 76® 30'’ and 77* 30' east longitude. 
Area, 1,242 square miles. Tlie river 
Chiiriibal forms the south-eastern hotin- 
darv of the State, dividing It from Gwalior 
Selndia’B Territory ; on the went and south-west 
it is bounded by Jaipur ; on tiie north by Bharat- 
pore and on tiie north-east by Dholpur. The 
state pays no tribute either to the British 
Government or to any other Indian State. 
Latiguages sfiokcu Hindi and Urdu. 
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Kulcr — HI b llighncBB MaharajadlilraJ Maha- 
raja 81r Bbom Pa), Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, K.o.8.1., Hcir-apparcnt, 
Maharaj Kumar Ganedi Pal. Dewan : — Eai 
Bahadur Pandit Brijchand Sharma, h.a., 
Betired Collector and Magistrate, U. F. 
Government. 

Kotah State belongs to the llara Section 
of the clan of Chauliiin Ilajputs. The early 
history of their house is, up to tlic 17th e.cuitury, 
identical witli that of the Jiiincll family, of 
which they are an olTslioot. Its existence 
us a separate State dates from 1025. The 
present Jtuler is Ji. JI. Maliarao Jiiiiin Singhji 
Saliil) Bahadur who was Ijorn in 1001) and 
HiUiceeded to the gadi in December, 11)40. 
His Highness is assisted in tlie admitiistration 
by two Ministers, Major-lieneral A]) Sir Onkar 
Slngli, 0.1. K., ami Jtai Bahadur Bam Babu 
Saksena, M.A., LL.n., ii.i'.o.H. 

Tlio total area of tlio Stale is r>,d84 square 
miles ami its average annual im^onie amounts 
to a)K)ut Ks. T)!} laklis. Tlie population of the 
State according to tlie census of 11)41 is 777,398. 

Jhalawar State conslstB of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Kalpiitana with an 
area of 813 square miles, yielding a revenue of 
about Bs. 8 lakhs. The ruling family belongs 
to the Jhala clan of Bajputs. The present 
Buler, Lieut. His Highness Maharaj Itana Sir 
Ba jendru Sinhjl, k.o.h.i., succeeded to the Gadi 
on 13th April, 1929. Ho was born In 1900 and 
educated at tlio Mayo Oollege, Ajmer, and 
Oxford University. Tlic heir-apparent Yuvraj 
HarlBhchandra, was born in England on 27th 
September, 1021. 

Dewan. — Bai Bahadur Saliasdlvnkcr Bhaya 
Shadilolji, u.a., ll.k. 

Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh largest of all tiie Indian States and the 
second largest in Bajputana. The population 
of the State is 1,29(1, .384 of whom 77 cent, 
are Hindus, 15 per cent. Mahomcdau6,4 mr cent. 
Sikhs and 3 per cent. Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population Including the sub- 
urbs of 127,740, Is the third city In Bajputana. 

Thu northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam laud, whilst the remainder Is for 
the most imrt sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall Is about 12 Inches. Tlie water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

TIio Boigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
BaMioro clan of Bajputs, ami the State was found- 
ed in 1405 A.l). by Bao Bikaji, the eldest son of 
Bao Jodituji, llulcr of Marwar (Jodhpur), 
and after him lioih the Capital ami ihe 
Static arc named. Bajah Bai Singliji. tlie fir.Ht 
to acecivc tlio title of lUvjah, wss *' one 
of Akbar’s most dlatinguIsluHl Generals*’ 
and it was during bis roign tliat tlie present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. 'I’be title 
of Maiiarajali was conferred on Itajab Anup 
Blnghji by the Muglial Km|«*ror in 1087 in re- 
cognition of his distinguished services la the 
capture of Goiconda. The conspicuous Ber- 
vioea of Maharajali Sardar Siughji who in the 
IndlaD Mutiny of 1857 i»ersonally led his troop 
to oo-operuto with the British forces in tlic field 
on the outbreak of tlio Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by tlic transfer of 


the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining birsa Telisil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The present Bulcr, General His Highness 
Maharaj adhirai Baj Itajcsliwar Eorendru 
Shironiani Maharajah Sri Ganga Singhji 
Bahadur, O.C..S.I., g.o.i.e., g.c.v.o., g.d.k., 

K.C.B., A.D.C., Lli.D., is tlic 21st of a long 
line of dlstinguislicd rulers rimowned 
for their bravery and .statesmanship, lie 
was born on the 13th Octolier, 1880, atiil 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898. He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
1-Hind Medal for the active part he took iu 
affording relief during the famine of 1899-190(1, 
and soon after he went on active service to 
China in connection with tlic China War of 
1900-1901 in command of his famous Ganga 
Biaala and was mentioned iu despatches and 
received the China Medal and k.o.i.e. The State 
Forces consist of tiie Army Headquarters with a 
strength of 7 Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga 
llisala,* whose sanctioned streiigtli is 503 strong 
including the Band, an Infantry Battalion known 
as Sadul Light Infantry 002 strong, a Kegiment 
of Cavalry knowm as Duiigar Lancers 342 strong, 
including His Highness’ Body Guard, a Battery 
of Artillery (4 guns 2.75"), 230 strong and two 
sections of Motor Macliine Guns 100 strong. 
The total strength of the Bikaner Army tlius, 
excluding the Camel Battery, armed witii 
Maciiino Jxmding Guns and two newly raised 
units and a 'liaiiiiiig Battalion, 1,402 strong, 
t-otals 3,312. Atoutl>r(*nk of the Great War iu 
1914, Bis iliglines.s immediately plaeiHl tlic ser- 
vic(!H of himself and ids .State forces and all tlu* 
resources of tlm 8tJitc at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majc.sly the King-Fmperor, ami tlio Ganga 
Jlisala reinforced by tlio infantry Begimeut 
whicti bc<;ame iiicoiqiorated in tiie Camel Corf is 
in th(\ field, rendered very valuable services In 
Kgypt and I’alestlne. An extra force \va.s also 
raised for inti'rnal security. His Jligliness per- 
aonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the lionour of having fouglit )>oth iu 
France and lOgyiit, and thus has tin' distinc- 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, vh., Asia, Eurofie and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatcties both 
in Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
a very conspieuou.s fiolltical part during the jie* 
riod of tile War wln n lie wmit twice to Europe 
a.s tlie IlcpreseriBitivc of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to iitteiid llie meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, ami again 
in 1918-19 to attend tlio Peace Conference 
where he w'as one of tlic signatories to tin* trea^ 
of Versailles. Ills Highness iccl the Intiian 
Delegation to Uie lltJh Assembly of tlie i.eague 
of Nations at Genevaand reprcsent.ed the Indian 
States at tlie Imperial Conferences in 1930. His 
Highness played a conspicuous part in the Indian 
Bound Table Conference and the l oderal Struc- 
ture Sub-Committee both in 103U & 1931 and 
attended the Silver Jubilee of the Bcign of Bis 
Majesty King George V and the Coronation of His 
Majesty King George Vlinl035tfel937rospoctively. 

Similarly at the commcm‘cmcnt of the present 
war also His Highness placed the pi-rsoiiiil 
services of ids own ami tliose of th(' Heir- Appa- 
rent, as well as the entire resourecs of the 
StaU\ at the disposal of the British Goveniment, 
but to bis great disuppuiutment his persouai 
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s«Tvi<M‘rt liHVO nut. heun ;ivjuI(m 1 of. Thu 
Itisalu has j nuvt'dtHi <m artivn siMviro with 
•ir> |)(‘r (’.(‘nt uv.T its original wav astalilishnient.. 
Th(‘ Sadiil I.iizht Infantry (nna-hanisiMl) wliiuh 
was m»rjianisad fnnii :t t'uinpanirs to 4 t'uin- 
panias basis is now scrvin;^ witii Jlis .Majesty's 
Korees in British tndiii. 

His llighrnrss enjoys a salute of 19 jiuns (per 
sona!) whilst, the ijorinamnit loc«al sabit«> of the 
State is also IP. His Highness has also had 
the lionoiir «>f twing el<'cte<i tlie tlrst Chan- 
cellor of the Chand>er of I'rinee^, an oniee wlu« Ji 
he Hllf'd most creditably for 5 years till 

Her Highness Maharnnijl Sri Bhatiaidji 
lecelved the Inificrial Order of the Crown of 
India on New Year’s Bay, 1935. 

His Highness is assisted in the adiniidstra- 
flon by a Prime Idiniator and an Executive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister la hold 
by Major Maliaraj Sri Mandiiata Singl)ji 
H:»ha<lnr. A Legislative Assembly was inaiigura 
ted in 11)13, and eousists of 4.5 Members, 20 out 
of winnn are elected Memliers ; it m<;i t.s twi<*e 
a y<'ar. 

The revennes of the State are a ••ron^ of 
rn|»ees and a half (estimated for 1040 41). 
TIk' State owtis a large Railway system, the 
tiital mileage heing ss:{. 'I’he last portion 
of the Sadulpur-Rewari Chord Line, a distance 
of s7 miles was op<'ned on the 1st Mareh 104 1. 
rhi> extension forms an important et»Mneeti«>n 
towaiils Dellil. Amtther project umler con- 
templation is tliat from Sri Kolyatji to Sind 
e/a .lalsalim r, an ai»proximate distance of 3(M) 
miles. 

Hitherto there was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall; but the Ci/nstrncUon and open- 
ing in 1027 of tlicHanga Canal taken out from 
the .Sutlej River has helped to protect about 
0.20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
(»f the Stiate against famine from which it, h.ns 
sjtflercd in Mie past. 3,44,400 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on. liven larger e.xpoetatlorjs are 
held out from the. Bhakra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State will be irrigated. 

A coal mine l.s worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south|fruin the Capital. 

Alwar Stale- The Stai<? was founded in 
177.5 by ISfabarao Raja Prataft Sighji of Mueheri, 
with Alwar as its capital, atid until tlie begin- 
niiig of the uinctcentb cent ury maintained somc- 
nh.it loow* jMjIlthal relations wltii tb** .Mogbal 
f oiirt at BclJii. Witb the tinal <lceline of tlic 
•M'lghals, relations were oja-ned with tlie Bast 
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India Company resulting in tlie State's tirst 
and most important Treaty with tbe Hritisb 
Government " Of OOensivt* and heleiisivc 
\Hiau<*e'‘ in lso:i. 'I'bercafter various other 
'I'n-atus. Agreiments and Rngagenii'iits hn\e 
l»een entered into with the Ihitish Gi»\eninn'nt. 
and .st'veral .Saua«ls liaxe b»‘eu granted to the. 
Stati*. .Aitehiirson’s Treat i» s). 

'I'lu* seventh and pieseni Ruler. His Iliyhms.s 
Shri Sewai Maharaj I'ej Singhji Hev. sne/M edrd 
tit the i}tuH from Thana itn the 22mi .Inly lu;:7. 

The St at<‘ has on sovnal Oi oasimis plaoi il 
its forres at the di.«])osal of the Hrili.sli Coxtin- 
ment.. In August l‘.)0l»a detachment of inlantiy, 
700 stiitiig, was di'spat.elieil fitr servict' in China. 
On the ont)*reak i»f the Oreat. War in l!M I. 
the Alwar Imperial Serviei' Infantry ami uin’ 
Sipiadrou tif the .Mwar l-ani'cis pi iiii'ctlcil on 
aetivi' servhe. Wlien hostilities with .\fghanis- 
tan Itroke out in May lOlO, iht' .\lwai Stati' 
Kon-es proeeedeil to the Noifli NVist I'litnlier. 
Oniing tin' jtresent. i'mi'igency. the Stale has 
again plaei'd its resoiirei-s at. the disjatsal of 
Mis Maje.sty's Ct)\ I'ninn'iil and lias siip|iliiil 
a full Infantry Hattaiioii. tin' Alwar .ley I’allaii 
for Si'iviee ontsitle tin' Stab', 

Palonpur.— Palan|»iir is a llrst el.iss Slate, 
w’itli an area of 1,7 '74 (11 square inilt'S and a 
populati«n of 2, (>5, 424. The not revenue of the 
State ealeulateil on the average of the la^t ll\e 
years Is about Its. 11, 05, 000. 

Jdeut.-Coloni'l His Jlighm^ss Ziibd-tul-Mu'k 
Dewari Mahakban Nawab Shri Taley Muhom- 
nied Khan Italiadnr, o.c.I.K., K.C.V.O., A.p.i'., 
Nawab Sabeb of I'alanpnr, rules the State. 
The Killing Fainilyis of Afghan origin, hi longing 
to the. l.ohani Sti>e.k, and Itad *'Htul>lished tin-ir 
l»rine.ipality in Jlajpiibina in tiie Mlh e.entmy. 
'I'he eonneetlon with tlie Biitisii ma> he naiiJ to 
have dellniti;ly begun from LSI? A.l),, when 
1‘e.wan Fateh Khan JI entered into relations 
with the Bust iiulia Company. A eon.sldeiulde 
trade In cloth, wh<!at, ghei!, wool, hides, cn.sfor 
arnl rafiesi'cds, sugar and rie.c is e.;iiiie(i on in 
tin* SLite. Tlie canital city of I’alanpnr is 
situated on the B. li. it I. Hailway and is 
the junction station of the Palanpiir State 
lliiilway. I’al.anpur Is a very old .settlement of 
which mention wan made in the Hth citntury. 

KAJPlJTANA. 

The IJon’hlfi the lienidvnl in Uajimtana. — 'I’hc 
iron. Sir Arthur f tiniilngham lotliian, K.o.l.i:., 

0.8 1., CI.K., 1.0.8, 

WL-STKUN ItAJl'l TANA STATI::H. 
licahUnl. .Maj<ir N. S. Alingtoii, m.<j. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 

Central India Agency is the name given to the. Western eonsistlng oi the Rliopaland Male. a 
the country oeeuiued by the Indian .Stati s ; Agencies belw. en 21® 22' and 24® 47' North 
grouped together under the sup/ rvision ol ; and 74"- O' and 7S r»o' Mast. I’he Hrit|>h 
the Political (Rlicer who i.s desigimted the I districts of .Jhansi and S.augor and the GwuMm 
he&ident for Central India, with head- j .St, ate divide the Agency into two sectiopH, 
miartersut Indore. As constitut'd In 1921 — The total area covered is .51 ,«}.51 .11 square ndles 
that Is, aft'T the separation of the Gwuilor I and the {Mipulatiou (1931) (5,935,737. 

K' .sldcncy — it is an irregularly formed tract | The great majority of the people are, liimluK. 

sections, ti»e Kastern corn prising ' There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
Agency between 22®-38' and ! log 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
-0 -19 North and 7S®-10' and 83**-0' East and . the British Government:— J adore, Bhopal, 
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llewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, De^va8 Senior i 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and i 
Jaora. All of these arc Hindu except Bhopal, j 
Jaora and Baoni wliicli arc Mahomedan. j 
Bcaldes these there are 61 Minor States and 
Gnaranteed PiStates. PiXcltidinp: tlio Indore and j 
Hewa States and the liirapur and I^algarh ' 
the States and Instates are divided into the 
followirip; grouy)H for administrative purposes: — 
Biioi)al Agency, 12 Stat(!H ami Instates (principal 
States Bhopal, Dewas .Scni ir Brandi, Dewas 
Junior Brunch) ; Bundelkhand Agency, 33 
States and Plsfatcs (jirincfpal .St.at<i8 OnJiha and 
Datia) ; Malw'a Agcm^y, 40 States and Bstates 
(principal States Dliar, Jaora and Jlatlani). The 
Agency may roughly lie divided into two natural 
divisions, Central India West coinprlsing 
tlic former plateau division witli sncli billy 
ittiid as lies on this side and Central India: 
J5ast, comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Piastern lillly tracts. Tlic Idlly tracts lie 
along the ranges of tlie Vlndliyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little yiractised tliere, the inliabitants being 
mostly meml)er8 of the wild tribes. Tlie 
territories of the different States are miicJi 
intermingled and tiieir yiolitiejii relations with 
tli(‘ Government of India and eacli otluT are 
very varied. 

Tim following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above:-— 


Name. | 

Area in | 
square 

j ! 

Population. Revenue. ! 

Indore , . 

miles. 1 

9,002 

1 

13,25,089 

! 

I,nkha j 
its. ! 
120 j 

Bhopal 

6,924 

7,29.955 

80 1 

Kewa . . 

l:i,000 

15,87.145 

51.80 1 

Orelilia 

2,080 

3,14,661 

13,82 1 

Datia .. 

912 

1 ,.58,h:{4 

131 ! 

Dliar 

1,800 

2, 13, .530 

17i 1 

Dewas, Senior 
Braiicii 

449 

83,321 

1 

«sl 

H ! 

Dewas, Junior 
Brancli 

419 

70,513 

Saiuttiar 

17S 

33,307 

3* i 

Jaora .. 

602 

1,00,166 

12J i 


Indore. — The founder of tlic House of the 
Holknr of Indore was M.'ilhar Kao Jlolknr, ^ 
horn in 1693. Ilis soldierly qualities lirought ' 
Idm to the front under tlio Pesliwa, wlio took 
him into Ids service and employed liiin for his i 
eontjiii'sls. When the Maratha power was | 
weakened at tlu‘ battle of Paiiipat in 1761, | 
Malliar Kao liad acquired territories stndching ! 
li'om tlie Deccan to tlie Ganges us a reward for i 
his career as a Military Commander. He was 
sueeeeded by Ids grandson. On Ids death 
without issue his motlier TMaiiarani Devi Aidlya 
Bai iHcfinie the Buler ami lier adminisi ration' is 
still looked upon with admiration and reverence 
as that of a nustel ruler. She was succeeded by 
Maharaja Tukoji 1 who lent been associated witii 
tier to carry ou the Military aduduistratioit and 
liad ill the course of it distiuguisluHl Idmself in 
variou.s battles. He was .suecmiiHl l>y Maharaja 
Kasldrao, aiui the latter by Maharaja Yestiwaiit 


Kao, his step-Iirotlier, a person of r«*markal>Ie 
daring strati^gy as exhibited in a number of 
engagements in which he had taken part. The 
brilliant success he obtained at tlie liattle of 
Poona against tlie combined armies of the 
T’e.sliw'a and t lie Scindia made him a dictator of 
Poona for some time and he declared in conse- 
quence tlie independence of llolkar State. 
During 1804 ^ he had a protracted war with the 
Britisli, ending in a 'Trejity which recognised tlu; 
independence of Hfilkar Shite witJi its territories. 
Yeshwant Kao died in J811, when he was, 
succeeded by ids minor son Maharaja Malhar 
Ihio I I. During the Regency which followed, the 
power of tlic State was weakened by various 
causes, the most important of which was tho 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders. 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa In 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part of the anny, relielled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to Iicfrlcnd the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her Ministers were for fricndslilp with the 
British. Tlierc was a battle lictwcen the British 
Army and tliis refractory portion of the Holkar 
Army whicli culminated in the latter’s defeat. 
A treaty of pi'aei? and amity was signed in 
1818. The internal sovi-reignty remained un- 
alfected. Tlie. I’leaty still regulates the relation 
between the ('rown and the Maiiaruja 
Holkar. 

Malhar Kao died a premature death In 1888 . 
Then followed tlte administration of Hurl Kao 
aiKl ids son. In 1814, H. H. MaljaraJa Tukoji 
Kao JI asiMMided the Throne, hut ns he was a 
minor, tlie ailndidsf ration w’ns carried on }>y a 
Kegency under Sir Kobert Hamilton, the Kesi- 
deiit . a.s its Adviser. The prosperity of the State 
revivial a great deal during this administration 
and the juogress was maintained after tlie Maha- 
raja as.smne(i ])ower8 in 1 852. 11 was inh'rnipted 

by the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 in British 
India. This wave of disaffection did not leave 
some, of the State troops untouched. The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, iiowovcr, staunch to the British 
and gave every ]>os8ible assistance to (lie British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Oovern- 
inent. The Malianija died in 1880 after having 
effected various reforms In the administration 
and raised tiie position of the State to a high 
degree of pro.si>erlty and honour. He was 
siKTceded hy H. 11. Maharaja Shivaji Itao who 
reigned for 16 years and will lie apeeiully remem- 
I'cred for his l>enenci‘,nt measures in mat teri| of 
education, sanitation, medical relief and aboiitfon 
of transit dutip.s. 11.11. Maharaja Tukoji Kao 
III succeeded ill llMKl while yet a minor. Tiic 
IB'geney Viimiuistration was eoiitiiiued till 1011 
and it elTected a iiumher of reforms in all 
Hie branches of administration. The poliey 
of the Kegeiiry was maintained hy tlie 
Matiaraja. With ills assumption of powers 
Hie State ailvanced in education, including 
female e^lueatioii, eomiiieree and indu.s- 
trial development, muni<ipal franchise and 
other represtmtative institutions. This pros- 
perity was sjieeially retleeted in the Indore City, 
tlie population of whicli rose by 40 per cent. 

During the war of 1911 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took part in the various 
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theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its snl>scriptions to tiu* 
War Loans amounted to Ra. 82 lakhs, wiiile the 
contribution from the people of Indore amount- 
ed to over one crore. This aasiatanee received 
the recognition of the British Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rjio III 
abdicated In favour of his son. The present 
Itulcr, His Hivhness Maharajadhirai Raj 
Rajeshwar Saw’ai Sl»rce Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, O.C.I.R., was born on bth Scptemi)er 
1008. He received bis education In Enclaud 
diirinc 1920-23 and acnin at Christ Cbureh 
College, Oxford, from 1920 till his return in 
1920. He married a datn!l>ter of the Junior 
Chief of KagnI (Kolhapur) In Fel»ruary, 1024, 
and the Princess Tisha Devi was born in 1033. 
Her Hichness Maharanl Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1037. His Highness’s educational career 
at Oxford in England having come to an end. 
ho n^turned to India arriving at Indore on the 
1 2th November 1929, and after receiving 
administrative training, assumed full rtilifig 
|>owera on 9th May 1930. In September 103.8 
ilia ll igimcss married Miss Marguerite Lawler. 

The administration of the State Is carried on 
by the Ruler assisted by flic State Cabinet. The 
Prime Minis U'r is the Presi<lent of the Cabinet 
and tiie Cliief K.\eeutlve Authority. Aifuiad- 
ud-Dowlab Rai Baliadur (.'olomd Dinanath is the 
I’rlmc Minister. 

The area of the State is 9,902 square miles 
and the revenue about one cron; and thirty- 
five lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
tlie population of the State la about 1,3*2.'),000, 
showing an iuereaso of 14.5 per cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

1'liere are three first grade Colleges in llu* 
City, two are maintained Ity the State, one 
teaching u|do M.A. and bb.B, and tlie other 
a TeaelierH’ Training College btr Graduate 
tfaeliers. The third is maintained I'V tlie 
Caiiadiau Misssion and teaebes uiito M..V. in 
I’hilosopijy, 'j’he State lias 10 High Scliool.s, 
om> Sanskrit College and 001 Middle and JTiniary 
edneational and si Medical institutions. Sciicol 
edin-ation is free for hoys upto Primary standard 
and for girls tlirougbout- Of the lo Jligii 
Seliools 2 for girls aiul 6 for l>oys are iiiaintained 
iiy the State and 3 liy private entiTprisi*. In 
addition Li itiese 001 Institutions, one Sebool 
oi Art, anotlier for elassieal .Musie and 3 Verna- 
< alar Teachers Training insltuthms 2 for 
male ami one for lady teaeliers are run at. 
bovermmuit exjieiise, Otit of tJOl Middle and 
l‘ninary inslit ttlions 392 are tiovermiient, 
37 recognised or aided and 232 i»rivate un- 
r'<ognisv«d unaided institutions, 'j'wo sebools 
: ari- al.so run on Montessori lines. 20 ih*w 
1‘iimary Seliools are opened every y<-ar with a 
vii'W to jirovide udecpiute facilities for fre(! 
i'rimary Ldneatiuu for the masses. The. 
Primary ciirrieiiluni has been reorganised in 
'i'-w of giving vocational bias to erlucatioii. 
M-»ral teaching has Iteen included as r>nc of tiie 
satijects. it alms chietly at habit formation. 
* ireful survey of the State territory has been 
III idc for expansion of mass education in the 
8t;it4*, Active measures have been taken to 
cb' ek wastage and leakage in sclusds, specially 
at the primary stage. An Institute of Plant 


Industry for the linpiovcinent of cotton Is 
bleated at Indore. It has also 9 spinning and 
weaving mills. 

The str«‘iie.tli of the State .Amiy is Latlalioiis 
of Infantry, om' Squadron of <'a\alr>, 2 
'troops of .Mule Transf.ort.. One M . T. Sect ion, 
a Centrai Military Hospital and ;i M.itcniity 
Home and t'amily TVidfare (eiitre. Tlie 
Holkar's Transport lias a inagnitiernt reeord 
of servil e in the Oreat War of 191 MS in (lallipoli, 
l•'ranee, and Clanders. Ilgypt, Mesopotamia 
and tlie North West I’rontier. 

The State Is traverseil by tiie Holkar State 
Railway, tiu* pi iiiei]ia I station of whleli Is Indore, 
the It. B. A- C. i. Rallwav and the C. Jl. Section 
of the G. 1. P. Railway. 

Besides tlie trunk roads, tliere are (V.)! mill s of 
roads eon.stnieted and maintained liy Hie St^ite, 
Tlie reforms inirodueed recently are tin' estalilisii- 
iiient, of State Savings Hanks, amelioration of 
I ilarijans, a seiieme of Idfe insuraiu'e for State 
!oirn‘ial.<, iiitrodui't ion of a sebeuie of eoinpiilsory 
primary eduealion in Hie City of Indore, measures 
for Hie exiiausion of ediieatioii in Hie inofussll, a 
seiieme for Hie formal ion of Hie Holkar Stale 
Kxe< ntive Service, a selMune of water supply ami 
main drainages in Indore t’ity, raising of Hie 
iimriiageaiile age of l»oys and girls to IS years 
and H years res)>cctively, and the passing of 
Hie Indon* Nnkta Act and Hie MarrlML’e 
Expenses ('{introlling Ait for r‘onl rolling eNiien- 
litiir“ on inneral ecrcinonh's and marriages. 
Special attention is being eoneimtraleil on I In* 
Rural Cplift. w<»rk for wtiieli a eouipreheiisive 
sebeme ]»rovides for an eiglitfold plan of welfare 
netivifies, |{nra) l’i»lift Centres have, for the 
present, been cKtaiilisbed in Hie Nemawar 
District and it is [iroposed t(i exteiiil Hie sphere 
of activities l»y cstalilisliing similar leidres in 
other Itlstriets and gradually iiiereasiug Hieir 
numin*r. His Higlim-vs lias sanetiom’d a eon 
trilMition of Ks. l.nu.oiM) cNory year from Ids 
J'rivy Vnrse for Rural I ^ilift work, and a furtlwr 
gift of Rs. 1. (Id. Odd annually, also from Ids 
Privy i'urse for Rnial uplift work and a. fmtber 
gift of Rs. I.dd.ddd nnmially also frinn Ids Pri\y 
Purse for eonsl ruet ion of bfiiiscs for Hie poor 
workers. 

ReeeiiHy His Higliness Hie M.-diaraja has 
sanetioiied Constitutional Reroniis lia.sed oti Hie 
reeoinineiid.'itions of Hie Constitutional Keforms 
(’dimnittce, appointed last year, Aeiordlng to 
tin* new reforms Indore will have a begi.slulive 
Coiimdi of ,50 meiidiers consist iiig of 34 elect <‘d 
and to iiondnated memberH. Tlie. Council, 
with an eh*eted Deputy President is invested 
wiHi Hie rights of interpiellatioii ; it may Intro 
duee legislation and also disensH iiiifiortaiit. 
subjicts like the State aiirmal budget. Speiial 
provi.sion is also made for tiie represeniutlon of 
ilarijans and l.al>our. 

The, Chief imjiorts are (doHi, maeldnery, 
sugar, salt, spices, rice, i‘ 0 al and kerfiseiie oil. 
Tire total dutiable, imiiorts iu 1939-40 amouute<l 
to U.H. 2,31, 4C(, 229. Ttic idilef exports are cotton, 
elotli, tobuceo and cereals. 'I'he total diiHaide 
exports in 1939-10 amounted to Rs. 02,01,727 
exclusive, of the exporteil pr<Htm e of the Hinrdng 
and Pressing faet,oricH. cloHi inanufaciureil at 
tiie local mills is valued at fiver two (Torcs 
and 7.5 iakli.s and a iargfr proportion of it is 
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for fon«inr>j>4 ion <mi1.sI(1o tin* 
and Mm- local trade in wln-at is cstiniatod al 
one eroiTV ( oltdn ejceise diil^y at lil per cent.. 
uii riihniHi has heen aiailislieti from Ist May. 
ll>i!(». and an industrial fax is le\ied on the 
eotf rm mills from tJie same <iale. 

The City fias n well eqiil pjied I*on or hoUBC and 
nil aerodrome. 

Ills IliKhness eonl.rihnted ,'i sum of two lakhs 
of rupees in response 1o Her lOxeelleney l.ndy 
Llntithfrow’s appeal for Anti-Tnhereiilosis Fund 
ainl altont h.alf a lakh of Hiipees was eolleet^ed 
from the State siihjeets for fhe saTiie l‘’iind. 

On tiMi out ln'('ak «)f the pri'sent War, Ills 
Highness placed j.he entire re.sonrees of fhe State 
and it.s Army at the dispo.sal of His .Majesty the 
K inn-Knip(*ror. His Jlit'hness also {zave a lead 
by |)laeiim a sum of Its, .'■),()0,()(»b at the disposal 
of Jlis l'ixe(‘lleney the Vieeroy for sm;h War 
]>iirpose.s as His lOxec'lli’iiey may deem proper, 
and d(ni!ite<l £1.000 to tin' Hritish |{ed Cross 
Fund. The Holkar 'I’r.insport has alremly left 
for traininu: prior to heinu .sent, on act ive .service, 
barye eolleetions were mach! 1 hrou'..dioirt the 
SJat.(\ hy oruaiiisiny; puhlie nu'et inju:s. etc. in aid 
r)f the indi.'in h*ed Cross i<'nnd, British Bed 
Cross Fund !uid tla^ St. Inmstan’s Final for the 
hllnd. Ladies Knitlinu Societies were formed 
for m.'iklny arth’les to he usr-d Ity Indian soldiers 
on active service abroad, in many (»tber ways 
full aial active support is belnji liiveii by tiie 
StiatiC for the successful proseeulion of the W.ar. 
blheral eontiiluitions have lnen made hy Hi.s 
Hiirhia ss towards tin' W.ar Belief Final and the 
Hefenee Savin^^s Bonds t*te. His Hiyhness 
the Maliarnja has sanctioned tin' purchase of 
Interest Free Jlefetice Bonds of l{s..“’.,0n.000 
.and ;{ p(‘t‘ <“,‘nt.. Co\ (’rmiaait. <»f India Bonds of 
Its. I .on.niin aial all (Jovei Iiment. servants of 
the St.ati* yelt.inti not h^ss than Hs.r>ti per nioiifh 
h.ave olfered to |iav a day s s.alary every month 
t.owards fhe ]>iir<hase i»f Hefenee Bonds and 
Sa\in'.rs Certilieatt's. His Hi'^hness has also 
saia tioned a donation (»f t’J.onn towards the | 
l.ord Mayor’s Air Distre.ss Final. 

Bhopal — Thi.s principal Mahomniedan State 
ill Central India ranks next in imporbinee to 
Jlyder.abad amon^ the Malanunietl.an States of 
India. The rnline family w.is founded hy S.ir(lar 
liovt Mohannna(l Khan, Diler-.lun^i, a Tlrali 
Afjilnm. who. after having served with dlstlne- 
tion in the army of the Kinperor Anraiigzeh, 
ohUiined the pargana of Borasia in 1701). With 
the dlsintognition of the Itfoglial Empire, Bhopal 
hei!ame an indepeiab'nt Shite, In the e.nriy 
part of tlio llMli Century the Nawab sueees.sfully 
withstood the inroad.® of Scindia ami Bhonsln, 
and by the agreement of 1S17 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the Briti.sh with a eontlngent force 
and to co-operate against the Pindari hands. 
In IHIH a jM'i'ninnerit treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817. 

'I'he prcFont lliiler of the State. If is ingniie.ss 
SiKander Saidat Nawah 1ft IkhanibMulk, Mo- 
hammad iiamitliiHah Khan Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
tji.(M.E., C.V.O., B.A., sneceeded his mother. 
Her late Jlighness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum, 
on her abdication in May lU2tb lie had pre- 
vioubly actively pa rtiei piled In tl»e ndministru- 
tiou of the State for rnairly ten years up Chief 
Secretary and afterwards as Meml»er for Finance 
and Law and Justiee. 


HisHighnesp is assisted in the work of ad- 
ministiation by an Executive Council. 

The work of legislation with the right of 
dlsciuslng the Budget, moving resolutions and 
int.eiqxdlation.s rests with a representative 
LegPlative (Council inaugurated in 1927. Tin* 
raiyatwari system in which the cultivator hold? 
his land direct from Oovoramont has lately 
been introduced. The State forests arc exten- 
sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
coinpri.ses more than two-thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil, producing 
cotton, whejit, and other cereals, sugar-cane ami 
tobacco. The State contains many remains of 
great arcboBological interest including the 
famous Sanchl Topes, which date from the 
2nd Century B. C. and which were restored under 
the direction of Sir John Marshall. Sanchi 
Station on the G. I. P. main line to Delhi adjoins 
the. Topes. 

Among other troops, tin; State maintains one 
full strength Infantry Battalion. The CapituI, 
Bhopal t-ily, beautifully situated on the iiortherii 
hank of an extensive lake, lies on the main 
broad-gauge line between Bombay and Delhi 
and is the junction for the Bhopal-Ujjain 
Seetfunofthe (jreat Indi.'in Peninsula Itiiilway. 

Bewa. — Is the largest State in Central India 
Agency wltlian area of 1S,0()0 square miles and a 
population of 1.587,445 (1931). The Rulers are 
B.aghcl IlaJiuitR descended from the famous 
Solanki clan which ruled over Oujrat from 
the loth to ISth Century. During the mutiny 
the Durb.ar rendered ineritorlous services to 
the Crown tor which various pargnnas which had 
been seized by Marathas were restored to the 
I Maharaja. The present ruler Is His Highness 
I Bandlivesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singhji Bahadur, 
(J.C.I.K., E.C.S.I., who was born in 1903. HIb 
I ITIghness was married in 1 91 9 to the sister of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his 
father, Lt.-Col. Sir Venkat Raman Sioj^Jl 
Bahadur, o.r.s.i., on HOtU October 1918, His 
Highness Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulnb Singh 
Bnliailur suececdetl to the (buH on .'list October 
as a minor. His Highness Mabanja Sii Gulab 
Singh liabadiir attained majority in 11(22 and 
was Invested with full ruling powers by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereignty within bis State and the 
administration is now earrieil on by him wltli 
the lielp of a State Couneil of which His lllghness 
himself is President. His Hl.ghness is very 
much interested in all- round progress of the 
.State. He takes a keen interest in administra- 
tion and dcveli)])mpnt of agriculture and 
mineral resources. He h.as opened e.xtensivc 
tracts by con.structlon of roads and btidges 
tliroughout the State. A State Bank — Bank of 
Baghclkhand — has recently been instituted, 
which has its branches all over the State. His 
Hlghnesp Is a keen sportsman and the number of 
Mgers bagged by him t.otal.s over 596. His 
Highness has got a son and heir named Sri Yuvraj 
Mahara] Kuuiar Martand Singhji born on 1.5th 
March 1 923. 

His Ilighne.ss’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H.Tl. the Maharaja of Kishengarh 
was performed on the 18th February 1025. 

Dhar.- This state, in the Malwa Political 
Agency in I’eutral India, takes its name from 
the old city of Dhar, long famous as the capital 
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of the Parinar llajputs, who ruled over Malwa 
from the Uth to the Kith century and from 
whom the present Killers of Dhar Puar 
Marathas claim descent. In the middle of 
the 18th century the Kuler of Dhar, Auand 
Kao, was one of tlie leadlnK chiefs of tVntral 
Indiii, shariuij with the Holkar and Scindia the 
rule of Malwa. I’he State came into treaty 
relations with tiio British tJovernment hy virtue 
of the treaty of 1811). The present ruler His 
Highness tlie Maharaja Annnd Kao IMiar Sahih 
Itahadur, w^as invested with full ruling powers on 
March 16, 1040. 

There are 13 Feudatories and 9 lihundas of 
whom IS hold a guarantee from the British 
Government. The population of the State 
according to the latest census figure 18 243,521 
and the average Income and Expenditure arc 
about 17 and 16 lakhs respectively. 

The Administration of the State i.s now carried 
on i>y His llighnesa the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
aHslstcd hy a Council consisting of the Dewun 
M. K. Kher, n.sc., Lt.l}., who is also the V'ice- 
ITesident and with two other members (Pandit 
Kaghunath Sahai, Kevenue Member and Kai 
Bahadur B. S. I’httiaskhanewale, n.A., LL.H.). 

\V.\u Contributions. -AVIkui the present 
war broke out the Durbar ollored to the British 
Bovernmciit all the resouri es of the State, and 
II is Highness volunteered ins personal servii'es. 
Since tlien the State lias eoiitributeii Ks.1,15,000 
towards w-ar jmrposes, of wliieh His Highness 
coiitrihuH'd from his privy ))iirs<‘ Ks.GO.OOO 
for the pureliase of a Mglit Tank eomjdete 
with arms, ami Us. 5, 000 towarils the Lord 
Mayor's Air Kaid Victim.s’ Belief Fund. 

Kefeiiee Bonds to the face, value of Its. .50,000 
fiave also been fMirehasi’d by the Duri>ar ami 
donafioijM from the filtieials aiitl the public 
amounting to Ks.O.ooo have been giv«*n to llu'j 
Bed Cross and other Funds. 

I’roui the State army (»iie Dt iiionstration j 
I’lattion lias bei'H fninislied and the raising of 
half a seethm of a mechanised iran.spiat unit 
lias liiTu promi.sed. Si.v signallers have already 
left on aetivi' servie.e. 

The famous ami ancient hill fort of M.andii 
the c.apitai of several ancient and meiiicval 
Kingdoms, with it.8 beautiful mausoleums, 
tombs, palaces, high hills and deep dales, is 
situated In the State at a distance of 24 miles 
j from the city of Dliar. 

Jaora State. — This Stjitc is the only Treaty 
State in the Malwa Political Agency. Area, about 
f '02 square miles, population about 1,«KM66. 
Jaora is the headquarters town. The Chiefs, of 
Jaora claim descent from Aixiul Majid an 
Aiu'hau of the Tajik Khel from Swat. The 
firftt Nawah was Abdul Ghafoor Khan, who 
came in possession of tlie State ahrnit tlie year 
l^os. The iiresent (,liief is Lieulenant-IJolonel 
Highness Fakhrud-Daulah Nawah Sir 
M-.haminad Iftikliar Ali Klian Sahih Bahadur, 
S.iulat-e-Jaug, g.h.k,, k.o.i.k., wlio was f»orn in 
J‘'S3. His Highness is an Honorary Jdeuteuaut- 
I ( loiiel in the Indian Army. 

. lit. -Col. Birjis Qadr Nawabzada Moiiammud 
A;i<sir All Khan Sahib is the eldest son and 
heir-ujipareut. 
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His Highne.ss is ;ii<sisted liy a Coiiueil in the 
administration of tlie State ;is under : 

Prfskhnt- His lliglim'ss the Nawab KuKt. 

tfi\d ('hivf J/io/nOo. Kbiiu 
Bahadur Syed Buuviwl Hu.ssalu. n.A. (Alig.), 
(Iletireid Colleetor. I’uujab), (i’olltieal, Fiuame 
ami Police). 

.Miijor Farrukh Sivur .Xauabzada 
Mohaummd Alumtaz .Mi Khan Sahib. ^ Army) ; 
Nasrat Mob.immail Khan, 
and Justice) ; SaJiib/.ada Mir (diulam Zaimil 
Abeilin Sahib ( Fducat ioii ami P. W. D ): 
Moulvi MiWi.tmmad Kalinllah Kh.iii, (|{i'\enue). 
Srrnitu!/. Pandit Amar Nath K.ituju n..S( , 
liL.n. 

A High Point with a t hief Justice ami a Judge 
has also been c.stjiblishcd. 

The soil of till? Stall' i.s :imong the richest in 
Malwa, being m.ilnly of the Itesi black variety 
bearing e.\e»'llent eiop.s of wheat, cotton 
ami poiqiy. The average revenue i.s Ifs. 1,5 
laklis. 

Ratlam I.s the premil r Kajput State in the 

M.alwa Agency, It covers an .itea oi .S7l square 
miles, inelmling the .lagir of Mien In the 
Kusbaigaili Chiel.ship, which pay" ;i,ii annual 
tribute to the KaMaiii Ibiiliar. 'I’ho State w.is 
founded by Jtaja itatan.singliji, a groat -grandson 
ot Jlaja Udui Singh of Jodlipiii in I6.»2. The 
Itulerof Katiam is the i. cognised head of the 
llajputs of Malwa, ami iinportaut caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for deci.sion. The 
State enjoys full .ami lliial cB lI and criminal 
powers. The firese lit Killer of Katiam is Major 
General Ifis nighnes.H Maharaja Sir Sa jjan Singh, 
o.r.I.K., K.0..S.I., K.C.V.O., A.-D.-I',, to His Majesty 
the King l•lm])elor. lie wa.s born in bssn, 
edue.'it lal at the Daly College, Imlort', received 
his military training In the Impcuial Cadet Corps, 
and iiive.sted with full powers in IS'.IK. His 
Highne.ss seryi-f I in the war in France and Kgypt 
lioin lOla to JSHS, was nii'iitioiieil in de.spatehes 
aiul reCidved the Croiv d’OHieiers de begjon 
d’Hoiineur. Attended London (Joromition in 
.May 1937 as Jijg .M.ijesty's A.-n.-i;. Salute : 
13 guns, local 15 guns. 

ricir Apparrnt.— Maliarnj Kum.ii Lokemlia 
Singh, born 9th November, 1927. 

Ih'Hmtf. Kal Bahadur Cldmman hall, I'x- 
additional Ctmiinissiom r, C.P. 

Dalia State.— The rulers of this state. In ( he 
Bundelkharid Agency, an* Bumlela Kajpuls of 
tlie Drehha House. 'I he territory was granted 
hy the chief of Orehha to his son Jih/igwan Kao 
in 1026; this wa.s e.Ntmided hy compiest ami by 
grants from the J>e]ii) emperors. 'J'he presenf Jtuler 
Lieut.-Cohmel ifls Highness Malianija Lokeiidr.i 
Sir Govliid Sinh Ju Deo Baharliir, o.o.i.K. (1 932), 
K.C.8.I. (1918) who wa.'i born In 18H6, and sue-’ 
needed in 1907, married 1902, enjoys u .salute of 
1.5 guns. He placed all hl.« resotircct- and his per 
sonal services at tho disposal of the Imperial 
Government during the tin at War and w.stab- 
Hshed a War Hospital at Dat la. IP- is a progres- 
sive lluler and has createil a Legi.slatlve Couneil 
and in trod 11 end many useful and Inifiortftnt re- 
forms in Ids .StjiB‘. He- I.s a Vif-e-I'resident of (he 
St. John Aiiihul.'iiiee Assoeiation and a fiatron of 
tlic Ked I'rosa Society. Jlis Highness ollcfed to 
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the Iinp<^rlal City of Delhi the life 8lze marble 
stAtne ol' 1/ord J.’eafllnjr, a former Viceroy. He 
has liuilt a hoHpihil in the ycity named after 
Mrn. Ilealo and a ^irl/s’ school named afU^r Lady 
Wllliuj'dou. Dirt Jlijilmews is a famous hijj; 
game shot and lias l)agg<‘d more than 200 
tigers, 

Orchha State. — The Ilnlijrs of tills State 
are Jhindola JLijputs claiming to be the des- 
cendants of the Caharwaih of Denares. It 
was founded as un indepiuident State in 1048 
A.l). It is the premier Treaty StaU< of Bunded- 
khand—the other Ihindela Princes being the 
scions of OrcJiha ifonsc. It entered into rela- 
tions with the British by tlie Treaty made in 
1812 A.D. Jlis Highness jVTaliaraju Sir Pratap 
Singh, U.O.S.I., O.U.I.E , di(“d In March IWIU* 
ami has bni'ii sue,ee.<;ded by his grandson His 
HlglinesB Hawai Maliendra Maharaja Sir Vii- 
slngh D(;v Bahadur, K.o. 8. 1.. tfie present Rulei- 
The ruler of the State has the luM'edltury titles 
of Jfls Highness Saramad-i-BaJahai Ihindcl- 
kliand Maharaja Maliendra Sawai Bjibadiir and 
enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns. The 
State has u population of 3,1 f>, IKK) and an area 


of 2, OSO 8 quart' miles. The capital i8 Tikamgarh 
30 miles from Jialitpur station on the G.l.P. By. 
Orchha, the old capital, has fallen Into decay 
but la u place of intruest on account of its magni- 
lieent buildings which wore erected by Maharaja 
Bir Singh Dev I, the most famous ruler of tlie 
State (1605-1027). The present ruler has In- 
troduced many reforms in the state and has 
lirought the administration to an up-to-date 
standard. 

His Highness is assisted in the work of adminis- 
tration bya cabinetconsistingof thefollowing 

1. His Highness tlin Sawai Mahcndra 

Maliaraja Biiiadiir, rrenident. 

2. Ilfio Baja Jlai Baliadur Doctor Shyaia 

Behari Misra, M.A., l>. Lltt., Pire- 
President, 

3. Lt.-(’ol. Sajjan Singh, Chirf Minufir, 

4. Major Chandra Sen, Pinavee Minister. 

.5, Major M. N, Zulshi, u.A,, Tlonie Minister 

6. Pandit K. S. Shukla. M.A., LL.B., Poli- 
lical d* Judicial Minister. 


SIKKIM. 


Sikkim l8 liounded on the north and nortii-caat 
liy I'iliet, on the aouth-efwt by lUiiitati, on the 
Houtii liy tile IJritiHh diHtrict of Darjeeling and 
on till', west liy ISepal. The poimlation consislH 
of IlhutiaH, l.epchaH, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route, to the (-huinhi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of tile Himalayas, which rung 
eaBt and wi^st, forms the boundary iudween 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalllu and Chola 
ranges, whlcli rim south wards from the main 
oliain, separati' Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tllart and Bhutan on the east. 
On the SlngalUa range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kluchinjuuga (28,1 40feet), one of tiie 
highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Singa- 
I ill) , leaves the main chain at the Dongkyn La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Bajas 
of hlkkim originally came from east era Tiliet. 
The State w'as twice invaded by tiie tlurkhos at 
the end of the eighteent h century. On the out- 
iircak of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an allianci* with the llaja of Sikkim and 
at tlu^ close of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a oonsideruide ci'ssion of territory. In 1835 the 
Bivja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
ami rvc'dvca Its. 12,000 annually lu lieu of it. 


I Tile Stato was p^l^viouaIy under the GovernmeDt 
; of Bengal, but was brought under the dimef. 
supervision of the Governroent of India in 1906. 
I It is tiiinly popiilati^d, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and population 100,651, 
chiefly Buddliists and Hindus. The most Im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade route's through Sikkim from 
, Darjeeling District Into Tibet. In the oonven- 
; tlon of 1800 jirovksion was made for the opening 
j of a trade mart liiit blie results were disappoint- 
ing. and tile failure of tlie Tibetans to fulni their 
: obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Llmsa, wliere a new convention was 
signed. Trade with Britisli India has increased 
in reeent years, and is now' lietween 40 and 60 
laklis yearly. A tiumher ot good rouilshave been 
! coFistrueted in recent years. Th(‘ present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir 'J'aslil Namgval, 

‘ K.O.S.I. (1030). K.C.I.K. (1023), was horn In 1803 
:ind sueceedt'd in 1011, His Higlmesg was 
invested with full ruling powers on the 
r>th April 1018. The average revenue is 
Bs. 5,20,422. 

PolUienl Offi,eer ia NiU‘i/a Sir Basil John 
j Could, Kt., c.M.G., o.i.k. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
sloiK'H of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to tlie uorihorn border ot Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area Is iS.OOO square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and jSiiuius, lias binm estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pi, but was wrested from them by some 
Tlhn'tan soldiers about the middle of the st'ven- 
toentii century. Britisli relations with Bhutan 
comnieucini in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British a*d 
was invoked by that StaU*. After a number of 
raids uy the Biiutaucse into Assam, an envoy 


(the Hon. A. I'Men) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. Tliis was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1^5 
of some areas on tlin southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treatv con- 
cluded in January 19D), by which the Bhiita- 
uese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
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to its external relations, while the British At the head of the Bhutan flovernmout, there 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- are nonriinully two supreme authorities; the 
Terence in the internal administration of Bhutan. I>harma Jtaja, known us Shtij^tiu}; Ueuipoelie, the 
On the occa.slon of the Tibet Mission spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Huja, the 
of 1904, the Bhotias Rave atrouR proof of ttudr temporal ruler. The Dharmu Raja is r(‘Rardetl as 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to a very hiRh inearmitloii of Buddha, far iiiRlu r 
the survey of a road throuRh their country to than the ordinary Incarnations in 'rii*et, oi whieli 
Churnbi, but their ruler, the TonRsa IVnlop. tliore aie several huiuireds. On the dealli ot a 
accotnpanled the British troops to Lhasa, and Dlmrmn Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
assisted in the ueRotiations with the TitHdan and his reinearnation then tak»‘s place, always in 
authorities. For these services he was made tlie Choje, or royal family of Bhutan, 
a K.C.I.M., and he has since entertained the Bri- Cultivation is backward ami the chief crop is 
tlsh ARent hosiiitably at his capital. The maize. The military force consists ol luciil 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of levies under the control of the dilfereni chiefs, 
Bhutan, Sir UgRcn Wangchuk, K.C.B.I., K.C.I.K. They are of no military value. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Tndian States of the North-^Vest l-'rontier 
Provinces are Audi, Phnlui, hir, Swat and 
Chitral. 'I'lie area of the latter thn*e is rt.otio. 
4,(MHt and 4, (Hid s(|uare miles and ]iofiulation 
‘2f»0,d(M», ‘Jdd.OtHl and KKl.tlfiO, respectively. 

Amb State. — Area '22, A square miles, inelod 
ing trans-border territory, piquilalloii lo.tMiP. 

Ruler, Nawah .Mohammad I’arid Khan; 
llejidf|uarters, Sheruarh (SuinnuT) ami l>arband 
(WinU'r). 

Amb State (•ompi Isi^s t he followluR terrif lu les: - - 
1. 'I'hc trans-Indus territiuy, which lies for 
a few miles on the right bank of tin* Indus 
Kiver, upposit<‘ the extriuiie north- wiwt eoriUT of 
the Badhnak tract in the llaripur Telisll of tlic 
Bazara District, and comprises a few villages 
only, of which .Amb is the (;hl< f, ‘2. The major 
port ion of the tract known as Feudal Tanawal, 
wliich lies on the left tiank of Indus, and 
oieuples the centre of the western half of tin* 
Hazara District. 

The State of Phulra comprises the minor 
portion of Feudal Tanawal. It consists of 
Its snail villages with a population of M,7f>7 
and is siMiati'd io Ftaidal Tanaw'ul. The mime 
'<! the Klian is K . S. Abdul I.atif Khan. 

titiieer in <barge of political relations witb 
Ainb and Plmlra States, (i. I', S. Curtis, i.e.s. 

Ohitral. — lluns from Lowarai top to the south 
of Bie Hindu-Kusli range in ttie notib. and ba-^au 
area of alamt 4.0ot) square miles. The ruling 
<l\ nasty has m.aintuincd itsidf for more than 
tiireo hiindriMl years, during the greater i»ari of 
'^iiich the State has constantly been at war with 
it ucighliotirs. It was vlsitrd in 18Sa l>y the 
I. kckhart Mi»s»oii. and In 1881), on the establlsh- 
00 nt of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of ndtnd received an annual subsidy from the 
britisb Government. That subsidy was tnereaw'd 
twi) years lati-r on condition that the ruler, 
Anieri-ul-Mulk, acci*ptod the advice of the jvri- 
tish Governtnent in all matters connected with 
torelgn policy and frontier defence. Ills sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
)- i-ovmised bv Govemnieiit. but be was mur- 
d-' red In 1895. A war wa.s declared by Umru- 
klian of Jandul and Dir against the Infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 


fliltralto report on tlie situation, was iicsieged 
wit.ft his escort and a force luid to be despatched 
(April 1, to their relief. 

The valleys of wliieh the .State nmi'i^t 
are extremely fertile and continnoiiKly eiilti- 
v'aU'd. The Intermil administration of tlie 
country lseondnete«| by His l|iglini*s» Major Sir 
.Moiid. N.'isir-iil- !\rnlk, (be Ablitar ol Chitral 
ifid the foreign policy Is rcLMilabal by the 
Political Agent at JMalakaml. j’he ruler prix-eed- 
ed on pilgrimage to JMeeea in February DKbb 

A vernacular .Middle S( bool Is started iu 
Cbilral. 

Dir. — The territories of this Htate, about 
a, non square miles inurca, Include the coiiutiy 
drained |»y the Paiijkora and its allliieiits dowii 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaiir Hnd. The Nuwab of Dir is the overloid 
of the country, exaeting allegianee from the 
petty chiefs of the elans. Dir is malidy licld by 
Viisiifzal Pathans, the old non-l’atbah Inhabi- 
tants lieiiig now confined to the iipfs-r por- 
tion of the I’anjkoru Valley known us Die 
Dir Ivohisbin. A motor road Ims been construct- 
e<l fo Dir from JVlalakand. A private tehqdione 
line has l>e«-n erected from Cbukdarra to Dir, 
and a Petrol Pump was installed at 'riiniil 
Bar.'ili in IP.'Jb. Tlie po{inlation of the State 
Is l,JP.i;;:; (partly eensii.sed, |>artly estimated). 

Swat.- The Ruler of the State, Mlangul 
Gulshahzadu Sir AImIuI Wadood, K.n.K., is a 
descendant of the famous Akhiiml Sabibof Swat. 
He consolidated Ids rule in Sw'at from 1017 to 
10‘2'2, and was reeogiii/.exl liy the (lovernment 
of India as Wali of Swat in 10*20, The area 
of the State Is 4,001) square miles and iiopniatlon 
4.4r»,000 (een'iiisefl). The Heaiiqnarters of the 
.Stale is at Saidu Sharif about .Im miJen from 
Malakaiid and connected with M.'ilakaiid by 
motor road. 

'I'he Wall lias since annexed to Ids territory 
the areas of Ranoliya, Bankad, 'lijal, Duber, 
Patau, Kandla, and Seo in the Indus Kolilstaii. 
He has tmilt forts in tbi'se .areas and bus con- 
iieeteR them by teieplione. 

There Is High School at Saiilu. 

Politiral Agent for Dir, Stmt and Chitral — 
Major G. L. Mallam, Bar-ut-Law. 
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STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency Inclndps 5 
Indian HtatoB cov.^rin« an aron ol 10,644 Bfin are 
niHcft. Of tlicw*, tla; StatrB of Travancorv and 
('ochin roprtiw'nt, ancient Jfindn dynaaticB. 
PndiikoMai Is tlir inluritaraa'. from a ('hioft-iiln 
callnl Die 'rondimau ; itaM<'<inai>j>a]io and 
Siindnr, I wo Slates, of wldeli the tlisf, Is 

ruled l»y a ^juvah, Ihi in t he j entre of two iUiiish 
dlstriefs, and are in the ]>olitieaI el»ar}J!e of the 
|{,eHi(|en<, in Mysore. 


Name. 

j A rea 
sq. 

miles. 

Poyiula- 

tlon. 

Estimated 
(Jross 
Ho venue 
in iiiklis 
of rupees. 

Travancore . . 

7,62.'> 

* n, 005,078 

270.00 

(k)c]iin 

1.^80 

1,205,016 

07.00 

Piidiikoltai .. 

1,170 

4(10,604 

20.61 


Travancore. This State, which lias an 
area of 7,6lir> square miles and a population 
of f),()0r),070 witli a revenue of its. 26.1 laklis, 
oe.eupies tlie south-w(rst portion of the Indian 
l*eninsula, foniiiny: an irregular triangle with the 
('ape Ooinorin as its ajiex. 'rije early In.story of 
Travaneom is In threat [»art t raditional ; hut 
titere is litth' doultt that Jlis ili^diness the 
Maliaraja is the rt'presentat ive of th<5 Ciiera 
dynasty, (Uu; of the three jireat ilindu dynasties 
which i‘xereis(’d sov(>rei^nt.y tit one time, In 
Southern inditi. The ])eity ehiets, who had 
Huhseriuently set up as inde[)endent rulers within 
the State, were till subdued, and the wliolcj 
eouut ry, huiuded within its houiultiries, waseon- 
solidtit.<*d jiud lirouj^ld, under one rule, hy Maha- 
raja Martiianda Varma (172«-aS). The Eu^lish 
llrst Bettlc'd at Anjenfio. a few iniliis to the north 
of Trivandrum, and Imilt a factory tiierc in 
I6S4. In the wars in which the East India 
Company w’i?re enutitied in Mtidiira and Tiniic- 
V(‘lly, in Uie middle of tlic ISiii century, the 
'rravtineorc State jiave tvssistjinee to tlic British 
authorities. Travtvueoii' was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of tlie Brit.isli I’ower and 
A'jis accordingly inciuded in the Treaty made in 
I 7.S.I hetween tin* East India (’oin|)auy and the 
Sultnn of Mysore, 'i'he present, relations of 
Tl■avall<'or<^ with the British (lovernment ore 
tioverned hy the treaties of 1 7i)r> and 1805. 
Under the Treaty of 170.') the British (Jovern- 
ment. undertook to |irot,ect 'I’ravaiu'ore from 
foreimi a‘rlK>essi()n. 'I'he 'I'reaty ('f is one 

of “perpetual frieudsliip ami alUauce ” and 
tlic ol)li)^atioiis of 'rravaucore for imriiose 
of diMem^e were later commuttsl into an auiiual 
coutrihutiou of nearly eiiilit. lakhs of rupees 
]>.iyal>le hy the State to tlie British (Jovernment. 

H. li. Hie Maharaja {b. 7th November 1912) 
astamded tlie masnad on tlie 1st Sepiemher 1024. 
During his minority, the State was ruled hy Her 
Highness Mahavaiii Setii l,:ikslimi Bai, c.i.’annt 
of the Maharaja, as Regent on his belialf. Ills 
Jllgliness was invested witli ruling powers on 
the 6th November 1081. A Legislative Council 
was established as early as 1SS8. The Legis- 
lature miB last re-coustituted in 1082, 'when a 
bicameral lunly was instituted. The tw’o 
ChamberB, viz,, the Sri Muiain Assembly and 


the Sri Chitra State Council have a predominant 
elected noii-official majority. Both Chambers 
possess the riglit to vote on the annual Budget , 
to move resolutions and ask questions. Both 
Cliamhcrs have also tlie right to initiate legisla- 
tion. 'J'iie elections to tlie As.seml>ly are based 
on a wide franc.liise. Ditfercuces of opinion 
lietweeii the t wo Cliainiiers arc to be settled by :i 
Joint Committee eousistiug of an equal niimln.r 
of ineiiihers selected liy cacli Cliamber. Women 
are iilaced on a footing of complete equality 
with men in the matter botli of francliise ami 
meml)erabii> in tlic Legislature. 

In the more important, tow'ns and village.H 
there are Municipal bodies and Village Pan- 
chnyais witli a ])redominnnt non-orticial majority 
functioning in tlm field of Local and Self-Covern- 
ment. 'The State lias joined the Indian State 
Porccs Sidicmc. H. il. 'Fhe Maharaja is the 
''ohmel-in-Chicf of the 'rravnncore Stale Forces. 
The State is in the forefront in the matter of 
e liieation. Aecordlng to the census of 11)81, the 
numlier of literates per KM) of tin; iiopiilation 
<*\eliiding cliihlren under 5 years of age is 28. t). 
For males the ligures are 40.8 piT 100 and for 
female JO.H. The ]nim*ipnl food-grain grown is 
lire, Imt the main source of agrleultural wealili is 
the cocoauut. Other crops are pepper, areea- 
niit, jack-fruit, sugar-caiic ami tapioca. Kubher 
and tea are among other important T>roduets, 
(’otton weaving and tlie making of matting from 
tlie coir are among the chief Industries. 

Ill November 10.86 His Illgimess the Maharaja 
is.sued tin; lli.storic 'Temple Entry Proclamation 
whicli has lieen liailed all over the world as a 
great piece of social and religious refonn. By 
another Proelamatlon in November 1087 a 
University desigueiJ, in addition to ordinary 
studies, specially t o promote technological studies 
and research lias been established. 

Ills Highness is keenly interested in the deve- 
lopment of industries in the State ami the recent 
inauguration of Die J’allivasal Hydro-eleetrii; 
Sciieme whieh makes availalile elieap power to 
every village in the State marks an e])och in 
the industrialisation of tin; country. The 
Ruhlicr Fa<*tory at 'I'rivaudriim, tin; (iovernmeiit 
China clay and Porcelain Factory at Kundara, 
tin; Bleaching Mill at .\lwaye, tin; (Jovernment 
timber and wood w'orks at 'I'rlvandrum are some 
of the otlicr industrial undertakings started in 
rcrent times for the more protitahle utilisation of 
Indigenous resources and tlie better employment 
of indigenous talent. Facilities for lohg-term 
loans to agriculturists and small industrialists 
are extended hy tlie Credit Bank estahllsiied r»y 
(Joverument. 'Tlie iiatioualiHalion of motor 
transport, l)egiiu two years ago, has recently 
been extended to Nortli-l'ravancore. His 
Higliness evhn^ca great intorc-st in matters con- 
nected W’itli art niul culture and lias established 
at 'Trivandrum two Art (.inlleries knowi as the 
(•hitliraluyam and the Kenga Vllasom Art 
G’allery. 

The Andhra and Benaro.s Universitie.s have 
eouferreil Honorary degrees on His Highness and 
His mother Her Highness Maharaui 8etu 
Parvutlii Bai. 

The State is well provided with roads and 
with a natural system of backwaters, besides 
canals and rivers' navigable for country crafts. 
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A concrete road 48 miles long connecting the 
capital with Cape Comorin is ahnoat complete. 
A line of railway about one liuiulred mllos in 
Iriii^th cuts a(^ross the State from east to west 
ami then rims along the coast to the Ca]»ital. 
'I'he Capital is Trivandrum. Tliere exists a 
Ma>»*lvly air mail service lictwcen Ilomliay ami 
'rri\andrum, and Trivandrum and 'J'ricldnopoly 
wliicii is on the Madras-( Colombo Air Mail route. 

War Efforts.- t)n tlie. declaration of War 
in September 1030 His Highness tlie Maiiaraja 
piseed the (Uitire resources of tlie State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King Emperor 
ami made an initial (‘ontribution of K.s.(l.i Inkhs 
for t he purchase (d a trawler for mine.sweeping 
]iiirposes in the Indian waters. A lightci 
jdaiie .as well as the services of the Travancore 
Stat,e Forces were, .also olVered, and the First 
liilaiitry whoso services were accepted, has 
alri'ady left t he State. Cencrous and voluntovy 
coiitriluitioiis h.ave also lieeri made by otlicials 
and Mon-otlicials alike to t he War Ihirposes Fund, 
barge (piantities of cocoanut shell (diarcoal 
specially r('<piired for war purposes as also 
saliiihse te. (tent comiionents nnule of coir) 
ri‘'piln'd by the Military have lieen supplied 
from the State. 

hen'nn , — Sachlvothama Sir C. P. llamaswami 
.Myar, K.o.s.T., K.o.i.K., n.Litt. 

Cochin.— This State on the Routh-we.Bt coast of 
India is hounded by tbe Malaliar District of the 
Madras Presidency and tlie State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
coniing to tradition, tlie llajas of Cochin hold 
tlie territory in right of descimt from Chcrainan 
P(‘ruinal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the lioglnnlng 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Itiilcr. In 
]rd)2, thy Portuguese were allowed to settle In 
wliat is now Uritish Cochin and In tli». following 
year tliey built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations with the State. In the earlier wars 
witii tlie Znmorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Itajas of (V)cbin. The intluence of tlie Portu- 
guese on the west Coast began to decline about 
tile lathT part of the seventeenth century, and 
in tliey were ousted from tlie town of 
(h)cliin by the Dutch wltli whom the llaja 
<*ntered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in when the Dutch power lx?gan 
to decline, the llaja was attackeil by the Zanio- 
rin of Cjillcnt, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of ttio Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Ilyder All, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
‘ ubsequently to his son, Tippn Sultan. A treaty 
was concliulod in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to Ik^come tributary to tlie British 
Oovermneut for ills territories which were then 
in the possi'ssion of Tippu and to pay a 
subsidy. 

On tlie demise of Ills Highness Slirl Sir 
lUma Varina. o.C.i.E., LL.T)., His Highness Sri 
Kerala Varma succeeded to the gadi and 
was duly installed as Maiiaraja on May 2.'l, 1041. 
The administration Is ronductwl under the 
control of the Maiiaraja whose chief Minister 
and Executive officer Is the Dewan, in relatloti to 
“ reswjrved 8ul>ject« and a Minister, at present 


Dr. A. R. Menon, M.n.cih.n. (Kdln.), responsible 
to the Legislature, appoinbal under the Covern- 
ment (.Uieliiii Act in relation to “ Tbaiisferred 
subjects.” Tlie forests of C*ocliin form one of 
its most valuable assets. Q’liey aliouml in 
teak, ebony, blackwood, and otlitT valnai)le 
tree.s. Rice is tlie clilef cultivation, (’ocoauuts 
arc largely raised in the sandy tracts and their 
products form tbe clilef exports of tlie Sbate. 
Commnnlcations l>y roati and liack-waters are 
good, and the Stab* owns a Hue of railway fr«*m 
Slioranore to iCrnaknI.-im, lb(‘ capital of t he Stab*, 
and a Forest Steam 'I'raniway used in developing 
the forests. 'Tlie Sbite supports a force of 114 
otlicers ami :i7i) men. 

liesiihnt for Madras Stalt's. — Lt.-Col. 

G. P. Murphy. 

Pudukkottai. — (Area 1179 square Miles); 
Population 4,:{8,:i73), 'rids ,'^bite is luuinded mi 
the north and w(‘st by 'J’ricldnopoly, on Hie 
south by Raninail and on the east by 'I'anjore. 
'There nri^ evidences of pn'-ldstorle scttlenienls 
all over Hie State and some villages are men- 
tioned In 'i’andl works of Hie early centuries of 
Hie (?liristiau era. In early times, a part of 
tlio State Itelongeri to Hie Cliola Kings and Hie 
soiitiierii part to the i*uiidyH Kings of Madura. 
A large ]>art of tlie Sbd,ft was under J'allava 
rule from Hie 7Hi Century A.D. until Hie esiali- 
lisliment !>>' Vijayalaya, in the 9Hi Century, of 
the Second ('liola I'iTnplre, VVlitui (be Cliola 
power declined, tlie country was rnlml for soiiie 
time by Hio Iloysalas and, later, was added (o 
tlie siMrond Paudyan Enifilre. In the 14Hi 
Century, it was included In the Vljayaiiagar 
Jbnpire and from Hie llitli Century formed part 
of tlio Nayak Kingdom of Madura. 'Tlie Slab* 
is rich in iiiHcriptions, temples ami art treasures 
belonging to all tlie dynasties. 'J'owards Hie 
close of Hie 17tb ('ontury, Hie Tomliman clilef 
of Ambukoll, now a village in the State, whose 
ancestors liad migrated from 1’iruputl, got. 
I)osses.sion of modern Pudiikkotbti town and 
carved out Hie present State, 'J’lie State e.x- 
panded to its iircscrit limits in tlie 18th Century. 
Relations with tiic English liegan during tbe 
('ariiatic Wars. During the sli'ge of 'Trlcldnopoly 
by tlie Freiudi in 1752, tlie, 'ToiKliman of tlie time 
dUl good HiTvico to tlie CoiTii:)any’s cause hy 
smidiiig Hiem provisions, although ids own 
comitry was, on at least one oeeasion, ravage«l as 
a eonsequeiie.o of his lldi^lity to Hie Englisli. In 
17.50, he scut some of ills troops te assist Muhaiti- 
mad Viisuf, tlie Company’s wipoy — coniTnandant, 
ill settling the Madura and Tiunevelly countries. 
Subsequently, he was of mucfi service in tlie 
wars witli ilyder Ali and 'I'ippu Sultan. His 
servleirs were rewarded by a grant of territ»)ry 
subject te the conditions Hiat tlie district, sliould 
not be alienated (1806). Apart from that, there 
is no treaty or arrangement witli tlio Raja. His 
Highness Sri Brlhadaniiia Das Raja Rajagopula 
Tondiman Bahadur, Hie iiresent ruler Is a minor. 
He was installed as Ibija on lOtli !Novenib<‘r, 
1928. The administration of the State Is carrleil 
on by an Adininistrutor. The various depart- 
ments are eonstitubal on the British Imlla 
mode!. The main occupation of the iieopio is 
agriculture ; the principal food crops are ragi 
and rice, and pulses are largely grown. I'lie 
forests wiileii cover ai>out l/7th of Hie State 
contain only small timber. The State Is well 
provided with roads. Tlie main lino of the 
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South Indian Ilallway from MndraH to Danunh* 
kodl, which forms the aliortest route to Ceylon 
passes through the State. Pudukkottai is the 
only municipal Town. 

JieBident for the Madras States. — Lt.-Col, 
G. P. Murphy. 

Banganapalle. — This state, area 275 
square miles, is In two detached portions 
which In the 18th century passed from Hyderabad 
to Mysore and back again to Hyderabad. The 
control over It was ceded to the Madras Govern- 
iiient by the Nizam In 1800. The present lluler 
is Nawab Mir Fazlo-e-All-Khan Bahadur, who 
enjoys a salute of 1) guns and Is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes In his own right. The 
Nawab pays no tribute to the Crown and main- 
tains no mliltary force. The chief forwl-graln is 
cholain. The revenue of the State is nearly 
4 lakhs. The State has been transferred from 
the political charge of the Kcsldeiit for the 
Madras States to that of the Hon’ble the Itesldent 
in Mysore on Ist January 10:19. 

lieMdent, — The Hon’ble Lieut.-Colonel J. de 
Hay Gordon, o.i.E., o.b.e., m.(\ 

Dewnn. — Tlao Bahadur M. S, Mandanna. 

Sandur. — Sandurls the only Mahratta State 
In South India and is In politu'al relations with 
the Government of India through the Besldent 
in Mysore. Tlie Sbito was <!onquered early 
in the eighteenth century by Siddoji 
Ihio, ancestor of the present Ituler 
from a ^ligar of the Bedar trii)e. During the 
time of Ills son and siicce.ssor, Morar Jiao, the 
State reached the zenith of its territorial cx- 

S insion. In the Carnatic and Mysore wars 
orar llao was the staunchest ally of theBritlsli. 
The State came into political relations with 
the British in 1818. In 1875 the proper stylo of 
address of the Ruler was acknowledged l)y the 
GkJverninont of India. This Is one of the 140 
important States which received Canning’s 
Sanad of Adoption in 18tt2. The Ruler also has 
vested intereslH in Gajcndragad, a jagliir in 
Bombay Presidency, held on his I)ehalf by 
certain junior members of his family. The State 
pays no tribute to tlie Crown. The Ruler is the 
fountain-] lead of ail authority — judicial, legisla- 
tive and executive — and exercises powers of 
life and death. He has established an 
independent Chief Court presided over by the 
seniormost member of the Madras judicial 
service, whose services have been lent to the 
State under a special arrangement with the 


Madras Government. There is a State Council 
to initiate all legislative measuresand an Execu- 
tive Council in charge of tlie administration. 
The Ruler has revived the ancient iii.stitutioii 
of the Darbar to function as an act ive participant 
in the governance of tlie State. 

Sandur State holds extensive and exceUent 
deposits of very iin)iortant economic minerals, 
especially inangnncsc and iron. J)r. N. Jayura' 
man, d.sc,, of the Indian Institute of Scicn<*c, 
Bangalore, is of tiic opitdon that the manganese 
ore in the State, esficcially in certain localities 
is very rich in manganese and contains a Idgli 
percentage of pyrohisite, Anu Ghosh of 
Bengal i.s of the opinion tl»at “area for areji 
Saiuiur deposits proha hly contain tlie largest 
manganese reserves so far found.” Sandur 
manganese was formerly cxportisi largely to 
Continental markets, maliily to Belgo-Luxemburg 
eonsumers. f.r) the CnitciJ Kingdom and .lapan 
and eommanded first graile unit. ]»rices from 
< 'oiitinental hiiycrs. It. lias been found to 
he very useful in tin* mamifaeture of ferro- 
mangauese. Dr. Krishnaswamy of the Indian 
Institute of Sciriicc, ilangalore, is of opiidon 
that Sandur kaolin “ is of exceptionally good 
quality and appears to be suitable for application 
ill the paper indiistiy or for liigh quality jiorcc- 
l.iiii and jcf ract.oi > iiiaiiiifartnrc.” 

The State lias also extensive deposits of 
red and yellow oxide of iron which iiave heeii 
found to he vi'iy useful in the manufacture 
of ])aiuls by h*ading tlrms in Bombay and 
Cali'utta, who import tliis commodity in large 
quantith^s. 'I'lii' gold quartz found in tlie area 
ill the vhdnity of Taraiiagari contain.s indii^ations 
of promising reids at very moderate 
depf.liK. Jhiormous ipiantitii's on high grade 
jasper, most useful for the manufaetnri' of 
mosaic, tiles, is found in Sandur liills. Dr. 
V, S. Duhey of the Dcnarcs Hindu I ’ui versify, 
will) visited Hie State recently, reiKutcd very 
favouralily on all ihesi' deyiosits. Sandur 
forests abound in sandalwood wliicli is as ricli 
in oil content as that of Mysore. 

The present Ruler is Raja Shrimaiit 
Yesliwant Ran Hindurao Ghorpade Mamlakat- 
madar Senajiathi. 

President of the Exerittirr Council : — Shrimant 
Sardar B. Y. Ilaje Giiorjiade. 

Eesideut : — Lieiit.-Col. .1. H Gordon, C.I.E., 
O.U.E., M.c. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


WetUrn India States Agency. — Katldaw'ar 
in which the majority of tlie States In this 
Agency are situated is the peninsula lying 
immediately to the north of Gujerat In the 
Bombay Presidency. Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and Its greatest breadth about 
165 miles, while the total area is about 23,445 
sq. miles. It Is for the most yiarl Hat except 
for the Olr forest, where there exist the 
oiUy lions still surviving in India. 

The political organisation of the Agency Is 
unusual In that besides the normal system of 
Salute States in political relations with the 
Resident and non-salute States in political 


relations with the Politleal Agmits of tiie sub- 
ordinate agencies, t.liere .an> administered areas, 
wbleh include the Civil Stations of Rajkot, 
Wadliwau and Sadra, and groups of innumerable 
petty estates, known as “Th.inas”. The latter 
are under the direct supervision of the Political 
Agents. These "Tlmnas" were origiunlly off- 
shoots of larger State.*^, Imt owing to the system 
of successive holders divUiiug their heritage 
among.'it all their heirs, a custom prevalent 
amongst the Kathls, who give their name to the 
province, they have become so sub-divided as 
to render impraotleal the normal administration 
uhd the exercise of any Jiiri.sdictional powers by 
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eadi individual holder. The Agency ha?, 
therefore, asBumed their powers and e^irries 
outtlie administration on their behalf. 

Tie history of the British connection with 
Katkiawar conunences with Colonel Walker's 
settbment of 1807. In 1863 the States were 
divided Into seven classes and although these 
have since been abolished, the jurisdictions 
fixed in tha t year still remain graded. 

Formerly the Political Administration of the 
Wcsbsrh India Sbi tes was the responsihility of the 
(fovernment of Bomlm y. The transfer of States 
to direct political relations with the (Government 
of India, a change which was advocated in the 
Montngu-(?lielmsf»>rd Itcixirt on C<mstitutional 
Reforms, was not carri(‘d out until l‘d24. Tlic 
first stage in the procr'ss was the creation of a 
new Agency in direct relation with the (Joveni- 
inent of India . known as the Western I ndia States 
Agi'iicy. This Agency eom])rlse(l tiic whole of 
the ar(‘a eontiining the old Kathiawar, Cuteli 
and Palanpnr Agencies. 

The other States in tlie Boml)ay Presidency, 
uliicli for the time being retruiined in polithad 
relations with the Government of Bombay, 
were transfcirred to tlie eontrrd of tiie Government 
of India wltli effect from tlie 1st April 1033. 
Tills transfer neecssitah'd tlie regrouping, not 
only of the remaining Bombay States, but also 
of some of tlie States of the Wesb rii India 
States Agency. The States of Danta and 
Palanpnr were ineliided in the llajpntaiia 
Aeenl^y; the former having been part of tlic 
old Mahl Kantha Agency and tlic l.itter part 
of tiie Western India States Agency, The 
Statesand csbntesof the Maid Kaiitlia and Baiias 
Kaiitlia Agencies were united in the ]>resent 
S;d»ar Kantha Agt'ncy, tlie third snhordinati* 
Agency of the Western India States Agency. 

The lieadquarters of the Western India States 
Agency are situated at Ilajkot, whicdi has be<-n 
t tii; sent of the llepresentative of the Governiuent 
for over 100 years, in tlic B^ijkut (JIvil Station 
wliich was first leased from tlie liajkot State in 
!*<63. The personnel of tlie Headquarters is 
as follows : — 

licftvienl for the Stoics of Western India : I’he 
llon’ble Mr. lu. (f, Gibs<in, C.I.F. 

Judicial Commissioner in the Stales of BVx/cr« 
India: It. W, If. Davies, I.O.S. 

Str.reianj to the llon'hle the Resident : 

M. Wortli, I.i’.S, 

Tlie Salute States in this Agency are 17 in 
tmmher, namely ; — 

1. Ciitch State, 2. Idar Statt% 3. Jiinagadh 
State, 4. Naw.anagar State, r». Bhavnagar Stirte, 
t<. Porhaiider State,, 7. Dhrangadbra State, 

Itadhanpur State, 9. Morvi State, 10. Gondal 
state, 11, Jafraliad ( Janjira State), 12. Wankaacr 
state, 1,3. Palltaiia State, 14. Dlirol State, 
15, Linihdi State, 16. Bajkot State, and 
17. Wadhwan State. 

The sulHirdinatc agencies are tliree In number, 
ey.. Western Kathiawar Agency, Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency and Sabar Kantha Agency. 

Western Kathiawar Agency. — The Western 
Katliiawar Agency, with HeadquarUirsat Rajkot 
Givll Station, was constituted hv the amalgama- 
tion in 1923 of two ( Horath a nd llaLar) out of the 
J^ants or Districts into which the province 
of Kathiawar was formerly divided. The 
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combined district wldch was at first named 
“Tlie Western Kathiawar States” was given 
its present designation in 1927. 

The Agency eontaius 47 non-salnte jurisdic* 
tional Statesand Tahikas and four Thana circles. 
Jurisdictional States in direert political rela- 
tions with the Political Agent include : — 

Jasdan, Manavadar, Tliana-Dcvli, Vadla, 
Virpiir, Malia, Xotdn-Siingani, Jetpur, Bilkha 
and Kliirasra. 

Political Agent : Major 0. B. Williams, M.C. 

Eastern Kathiasvnr Agency. — The Ristern 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at 
Wadhwan (Givil Station, was constituttHl In 1923 
hy combining the two JTants of Jlialawad and 
Gohelwad. The combined District was first 
styled “The Eastern Kathiawar States” ond 
was given it.s present designation in 1927. The 
administration and constitution are similar to 
those prevailing in tlie Western Kathiawar 
Agency. 

The Agency contains 1.3 non-snhite Jurisdic- 
tional Statesand Tahikas and 7 Thana ('Ircles. 

The following arc the principal JiirisdictionAl 
States in direct political relations with the 
Political Agent, Eastern Kathiawar Agency : — 

Jiakhtar, Sayla, (Imdn, Vula, Lathi, Muli, 
llajaiia, Patdi ami V.-inod. 

PolU'h'al Agent ; Major D. G. 11. de la Eurgne. 

Sabar Kantha Agency. — The Sahar Kantha 
Agen<*y, witli Headquarters at Sadra Civil 
Station, was e.onstitnted hy the amalgamation 
of the Mahi Kantlia ami Banas Kantha AgetieicB. 
ITevions to 1933 the, administration of these 
two agemdes was on the usual lines with a 
Polituvil Agent in cha rge of each, wlille after that 
date the organisation w’us assimilated to that 
of tlie other two agerieies. 

The Agency contains 4 4 jurisdictional non* 
salute Statesand eight Thana I'ircles. 

Among Chiefs in direct relations with the 
Politieul Agent, the States of Malpnr, Mansn 
and Mohanpiir in the Sadra Division and tliose 
of Th.arad and Wao In the Banas Division are 
prominent. 

Political Agent: Major L. W. Wooldridge. 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to wiiicii tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, arc said to have, settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakjl from whose 
three sons — Ranojl, Sarangji ami Sliahji — are 
lescended r'‘s|»ee1 ively tlie rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Pulitana. An intimate connection 
was formed between tiie Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eigiiteenth century when 
tin; ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates who Infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and tiie Gackwar ; but tlie various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Beslikashi 
to Baroda and Rp. 22,86S as Zortalbi to Junu- 
gadh. Lt. His Higlinesh Maharaja Sir Krishna 
Kumarsiiibjl succeeded to the f 7 adi on the death 
of his father, MaharaJaSlr Bhavsiiihji,K.0.B.l., on 
17th July 1919 and was in vested with full jiowers 
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on 18th April 1931. The State Council, 
of Which the late Sir Prahiiasliankar rattAiii 
was President, was abolished in November 1937 
and the lliwanate system introduced, with 
A. P. Pattani, m.a. (Cantab.), as Dewan, N. 
M. Surti, B.A., LL.n., as Naib Dewan, B. 
V. Mehta, m.a., ll.b.. Advocate (o.s.) as Judicial 
Assistant and II, M. Trivedl, B;A., LL.u., as 
l^ersonal Assistant. One noteworthy feature of 
the adinlalstratlon Is tJie complete separation 
of Judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Ifeads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others, 
being directly responsible to the Dewan. 

The chief products of the State arc grain, 
cotton, sugar*eane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Hallway Is 307 miles 
Jn length. The capital of the State Is the town 
and jiort of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipiting and cfirrlcs 
on an extensive trade as one of the priiK'ipul 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State. 
Lancers and 260 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1931) was 000,274 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 i)or wnt. 
Mahomed ans. The average incoino for the last 
five years was Us. 80,14.067, exclusive of 
Railway income, and tlie average expemditure 
Rs. 1,01,57,730. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of tiie First 
Class in Katiiiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles, 
exclusive of the Dliran gad lira portion of the 
Runn of Cutch. The ruler of Dhrangadlira Is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. This Rajput clan is of 
great antiquity liavlng migrated to Kathiawar 
from the Nortli, establishing itself first at Patri 
in tile Ahmcdabad District, thence moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guardians of tlie North -Kaste^rn mar- 
ches of Kathiawar, they liad to suffer repeatedly 
from tiio successive inroads of the Maliomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after suffering tlie vari- 
ous viaissitudos of war they were confirmed 
in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and tlie salt-pans attached thereto, 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aii- 
rangzeb. Tlie States of Wankancr, LImbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chiida, Saylannd 'l’han-J..akbtar are 
off-shoots from Dhrangadlira. Major His 
Highness Maharaja Maharana Shri Sir Ghan- 
shyamsinliji, o.o.i.K,, K.o.s.i., Maharaja IlaJ 
Sahob, is the ruler of the State and the titular head 
of all the Jhalas. The administration is conduct- 
ed under the Maharaja’s directions by a Dewan, 
(now Kao Bahadur Manishanker K. Trivedi. 
11. .\., LL.n.). 'J’hc soil being eminently fit for 
cotton cultivation, the pririciiial crops are. long 
staph'd cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and orimmoutal stone is 
quarried from the hills sitiiateii within tlic 
State. Waciagara Salt of an excellent quality 
with Magnesinm (3iloride and other bye- 
products of salt are also manufactured In the 
Wtate Salt Works at ICuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
To utilize these valuable resources, the State 
built a huge factory In Dlirangadhra, known 
as the Sliri Shakti Alkali Works, now converted 


iiite) a limited Company known as the Dlirarg- 
adhra Chemical Works, Limited, for the maiiu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of sAlt. 
The capital town Is Dhrangadlira. a fortified 
town. 75 miles west of Aliniedabad. 

Dhrangadlira State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Jliiivad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. & C. I. 
Itailway. An extension of this line to Muliya 
Is under contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadlira to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt traflli\ 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Tlmkorc Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagwat Siiihji, 
(}.c.s.l.,a.c.l.E. 'J’he early founder of the State, 
Kiimbiioji I, had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kiimbhojl II, the most powerful Chief 
of the Honse, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; luit 
it was left to tlie present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Roay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
“importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class Stale." 
The State p.iys a tribute of Its. 1,10,721. 
The. cliief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and Hie cliief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embrohiery. Gondal has always lt«‘en pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which ]iul)lie works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of tlic earlii^st pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dliora ji line. It owns the 
Dhasa-Jani Jodlipiir seetlon called the Gondal 
Railway with its Kmikavav Bagasra and 
Kunkavav-Di'rdi J-ixtensions and manages it 
along with the I*oil>andar State Railway and 
the Jetalsar-Uajkot Railway subsequently built 
in ])artnerHliip witb other Indian States in 
Katiiiawar. There are no exjiort and import 
dues, the. people being free from taxes and dues. 
(JoiKlai stands first in Kathiawar in res])ee.t of 
the spread of e«liiea1 inn. wlileli is fi(‘e, fiuiiale 
etiueation in thii State being eonipulsory. 
Rs. 32.25 lakhs liavo hecai sj>ent on irrigation, 
Links anti eaiials, water supply and eleetricity 
to the towns of (Jondal, Dhoraji and tqileta. 
Tlie ea])ital is Goiitial, a fortified town on tin; line 
between Rajkot and Jetal.sar. 

Junogadh State. — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar I’en- 
insula betw’een 24®-44' and 21°-63' North lati- 
tude ; 70* and 72* East longitude with the Haliy: 
division of theprovlnce as ite northern boundary 
and Gobilwaii Prant to its cast. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 12 Mahals. It has 16 ports, 
tlio principal ones being Vcraval, Maiigrol, and 
Nawahandar. 'The chief rivers in the State 
are the Bhadar, Uben, Ozat, Hlran, Saraswati, 
Machhundri, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajrni, Raval 
and Sabli, The principal town of Junngadh, 
which is one of tlic most picturesque towns in 
India, is situated on the slope of theGirnar and 
the Datar Hills, while In antiquity and his- 
torical interest it yields to none. The L-pperkotc 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour- 
hood is honeycombed witb caves of their 
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n'ln.Miim. There are a number of fine modern 
bnildingB iu the town. The famous Asoka in- 
scription of the Buddhist time enrvod out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone is boused 
at the foot of the Girnnr Hill, which is sacred 
to the Jains, tl>e Shivaites, the Vaisiinavitcs 
and other Hindus. To the south-east of the 
iJiruar Hill lies the extensive fdrest 
of Gir comprising 494 square miles, 823 
acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents; 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and j 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian j 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square ■ 
miles and the average revenue amounts to | 
aiioiit 118.1.00,00,000. The total population J 
according to the census of 1931 is .'>4.'>,1;)2. | 
Hutil 1472, when it was conquered l>y 
Sultan Mahomed Jlegra. of Alimedabad, ‘ 
.iiinagadh was a Itajput State ruled hy i 
rhiefs of the (3iuda Sama tribe. During the 
reigri of the ICmperor Akbar it became a do- i 
muidency of Delhi under the immediah; autho- : 
ilty of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About! 

when tlm representative of the Moglialsi 
bad lost bis authority In Gujarat, Shcrkliaii ' 
Babi, the ancestor of tlic present Babi Itulcr, ' 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and catabllshcd i 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh tirstj 
entered into engagements with the liritish: 
iJovernment in 1807. Tlie i)rlncipal articles of; 
production in tin; State are cotton, hajrl, j invar, ' 
sesamum, wlieai, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass, 
tlmlier, stone, castor-seed, lish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, coeoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molaases. siigni- 
cfiudy, copper, and brasswarc, dyed clotii, 
gold aud silver embroidery, pottery hardware, 
l(‘ather, bamboo furniture, etc. '1 he State pays 
a tribute of Its. 28,394 annually lo the l‘ara- 
mouiit Power and I’eshkashi of Hs. 37,210 to 
His Highness the (laekwar ; on the other baud, 
it receives a tribute styled Zortalhi amounting . 
to Its. 92,421 from not* less tlian 134 States and i 
'I'ulukas, a relic of the days of Mahomodan ' 
supremacy. 'I’he State inaintains a force 
consisting of li.'ineci's and the Maiiabat Kbanji! 
Infantry, the sanctioned strength of tiie former ‘ 
being 173 and of the latter 219, inclusive of ; 
Bag-pi|K^ Band. 

The present Nawab is Captain His Highness Sir ; 
Mahabat Khan III, (J.c.i.K., K.C.S.I., who is tlie 
nintli in succession and s»*ventb in descent from ; 
His iiiglincss Baliadurkhanjl T, the founder ol ; 
the Bahl-Kamily of Junagadli in 1735 A.D. His 
Highness tlie S'nwah Salieh was born on 2nd : 
August 1900 and succeeded to tlie vaa'i in 1911. : 

Heir- Apparent — Nawahzada M a h o m e d : 
Dilawarkhnnji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed: 
IHmatkhanji, 

President of the ('ouncil. — H. If. the J{awal> : 
Sahel) liahadur. 

Viee-President of the ( 'onnril, — Vlquarul Oniera 
/iaul Mulk Sahehzada Sardar Moliamad ! 
Khan Saliei) Baliadur Diler Jang, h.c.8., j.p. ! 


I was founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahehls 
I Lieut.-t'ulonei His Highness Mnluvraja Jam Sliri 
j Digvijayasinlijl Siilieh, o.c.i.K., K.c.S.T., A.P.C., 
; who succeeded in April 1933. 'I'he primlpal 
i products are. grain, cotton and oil-seeiis 
shipped from the jmils of the Shite. A 
small pearl llshery lies oil the coast. 

The State pays a trilmte ot its. 1.20,093 
per annum jointly to the British 

Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalhi to the Nawab of Junagadh. 

The Slate maintains Modilleil HeadfiuarH'is 
ami one s«iua(lroii of Shri lluzur B«Mly Guard 
and one full battalion of Sbri Shatrushalya 
Infantry. 'I'he I'apital is Jamnagar, a nourish- 
ing tow'n, nearly 4 miles in circuit, situated 
.5 miles east ot Bedi, a modern port, atfording 
all facilities, 'riie State owns a Bailway wideh 
traverses through its entire territory and is 
part of the Railway s\’stem eonneeting tlie 
JVuinsula with tln^ mainland. Population 
4.09,192. Revenue nearly Rs. 94 lakhs. 

J)etvan: — Khan liahadur Merwanjl Peslonjl, 
H.A.. U,.U. 

Military Secretary and Home Mcmhrr — 
Col. 11. K. Himnuitsinhji. 

Personal Assistant, ('apt. Gcodrey (larke. 

Cutch. — T’he State Is bounded oil the north 
and north-west by Sind, on tlie cast by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the 1 ml inn Deean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Kuiin of Ciitidi, is 8.249*5 square miles. Tin: 
capital is Bbn), wht>rc thi; niliiig Chief (llic 
MaliiiraolHis Highmss .Malia Itao Sri KbcngarJI 
; Saval Bahadur, «.C.8.I,, (i.C'.l.K., resides, Kroiri 
^ its isolated position, the special characteristic of 
its people, their pociillar dlaloct, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the penliiHuIa of Cutch * has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dopcndencles of 
Bombay. 'The earlh'st historic notices of the 
State occur iu the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest liy the Siml 
tribe of Saimnu Itajputs In the foiifteonth cen- 
tury. 'J’hc section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family In Cutch were known as the 
Jatlejas or 'children of Jada’. The Brltlsli made 
a treaty with the State In 1815. 'riiore 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil In Cutcli, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron ami coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch Is noted for Its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork ami its manufactures of silk ami 
cotton are of some importance, 'i’rade is 
cliiefly curried by aea, 'riio ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
Invested with jurisdictional powers In varying 
degrees In their own estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable faet in connection witii the 
administration of tlie Cutch State Is the number 
and position of the Biiayat. TTieHe are llaHiut 
nobles forming the brotiierwood of tlie Mu ha Ilao. 
They were grunted a share In tlie terrltorli s of 


Nawanagar Stale, on tiio southern shore; the ruiing chief as provision for their inuiuteiiance 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 sqiian ' and are bound to furnish troops on an 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar i.s a Jadeja ; emergeney. The number of these cniefs is 137, 
llajput by caMe. and belongs to the same | and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
family as tlie Rao of Cutch. 'The Jadejas ! Cutch is al>out 16,000. The British military 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutcli, and | force having been withdrawn from BhuJ, the 


disposfM'ssi'd the ancient family of Jethwas then i State now pays Its. 82,257 annually as an Aiijar 
sitaUiisbcd at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar! equivalent to the British Goveriuueut. The 
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niiiitAry force conpiKts of about 1,000 tii | ldar.~ Idar is a fljst-rlass State in tliC 
addition to widch, there are Rome irreciilar Western India Stat^fi Airenev with an area 


infantry, and tlie TUiayats could furniKli on 
requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Porfaandar. - i’orliandiir Stjilo, on tiie, 
Western ('oast of tli<! jirovinee of Katiuawar, 
eonipiises an area of 042} square miles and 
lins a population of 1,10,741 aeeoldin*' to tlie 
IlKll (’eubiis. 'Pin* capital of the State is l*or- 
bandar. a lloiirl-diiiu; port lun inji* trade connec- 
tions with Java, Ihinna, bersian (Julf, Africa 
and inip(al:Mit. Continental 1‘orts. Tlie State 
lias ibs own llailway. The well-known Por- 
l»andar stone is quarried into liarda Hills near 
Adityaria and is larjiiJy exfiorted to important 
places in as well as outsUh^ India. Porhaiidar 
tjihee (hutter) is also well-known and is largely 
exported to Africa. 'Phere is a fully equipped 
lahoiatory at I’orliandar wiiere uhee is graded 
and tiivi'ii tiovenmieiit AtlMAHIv seals and 
latiels. 'Phe ('ement J'’aetory of 'I’iie Associated 
('ement Cos. l Ad. was estaiilisluiil at Porhandar in 
1012. It manufact.ures tJanpat I lhand Portland 
(X'lnent of t he best (piality. Amoii" more rectmt 
Industries may he meut ioiKvi the cstabllsiimcni 
of the Nadir »Salt Works, tlie Maliarana Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, tin* Nat war Match Works, 
tlu^ llosh'iy Works, tlu' Vishvakanna Kii- 
gineeriiig Works doing line engine turning on 
precious metals, Paint and Distc.inpcr Manu- 
facture. etc. JNirhamlar is also an Air Port with 
comuKHlioiis Hangar, Kest. House, et«’. There 
is a State Itaiik at Porhamlar and also a llranch 
of the Imperial bank of Jmiia. Tin* State 
maintiiiiis a Military l‘'orce. 

Tins present Kuler, His Higlmess Maharaja 
liana Sahel) Shri Sir Natwarslnliji Bahadur, 
K.n.s.l., was born on tln^ OOtli June, 1001 and 
ascended tbo gadl on the 2rttb January, 1020. 

Radhanpur is allrst-elass State, witli an area 
of 1,100 square miles, wliieli is held by a branch 
of the illnstriouB Babi family, who, since the 
reign of Hninayun, liave always been prominent 
In the annals of fHiJarat. 'Plie present Iluler 
is His Hlglincss Nawab Murtaxakbanji Jo- 
rawarkhanji. The State maintainsa IVdiec force 
of J70. Tlie principal products are cotton, 
wheat and grain, 'Plie ca])ital Is Ilndhanpur 
town, a consideraldc trade <a’ntro for Northern 
(Injarat. and (liiteh. Another town of importance 
is Sami, which has a cotton prt'ss and 0 ginning 
factories tliere ari' two ginning factory atMiiiijpur, 
one at Isilada and one at Sankeshwuir whieb is a 
great rent rc of Jain f)ilgriniago all the ye^ir round, 
tlobirka, Dev, aiul 'Prakod .ls»ti are jdso the 
principal places of pilgrlTuage for Mahomedans, 
VaishnaMis and Brahmins respectively. 

There are several ancient monuments In the 
State, viz., Fatehkote at Iladljan]niT, Jhalore’s 
Teba at Snba|)ur.i, JiOtesljvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Sankeslivara tcmjde at Sankeslivar, Waghel 
tank at Waglitd, Varanath place at Waghel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Kajpur 
Bhot4vva, old Masjid at Mnnjpur, Palace of Ashan 
at Ootarka, MahalMvli Plr’s Dargali at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Maliadcv at Kuwar. 

There Is also an Anatii Asiiram for the poor 
known as “Tlio UusscinMkhte Sahoba 
Moholint Vilas." 

His Uigiinoss tlie Nawab Sabeb Bahadur has 
establlslied a Bank named " Vadhiar Bank*' 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save tlicm from the clutches of 
money-lenders. 


of l.fidU square miles and an average gross 
revenue of about 24 lakhs. I’be present Iluler 
of Idar, ii. H. Maharaja Shri Himinat Singhji 
Bahadur, is a Haj])Ut of the Jluthod elan. He 
was tiorn in 18Pi> A. I), and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on tlie demise of His late Highness 
Maliaraja Sir Bowlat Singhji. His Highness 
accompanied His late Higlmess Lt-Col. Sir 
Dowlat Singhji, to Europe when the laDer went 
to attend tlie Coronation of His Majesty the Ring- 
Emperor In London and acted as Page to his 
Iin^rial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi In 1911. Tlie suliordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes. Tiio 
Jagirdars belonging to tlie class of Bhayatsare 
cadets of the Hilling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are descen- 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Singhji and llai Singhji, the founders of 
the present Marwar dynasty who took posses- 
sion of the State In vhe first quarter of the 
cightcenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maliaraja Shiv Singhji in 1741 A. I), 
on condition of military service. In tiie class of 
the Blioomins are included alt subordiiiote 
Feudatories wlio were in possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. I’he pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Iliio 
Hillers of the State. The Maharaja rcc'ejves 
Rs. 62,427 annually on account of Rhiclidi and 
other llaj Haks from Ids sul>ordiiiate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahl Kantha 
Agency and others, and pays Hs. 30,340 as 
Qhasdana to the Gaekwnr of Barnda through 
the British (tovernment. His Higlmess enjoys 
a Salute of 1 Guns. 

VijaynaiJar. -'I'lie State lias an nn-a of 13,^i 
square miles with a popnialion of IJ.s.'H and an 
annual revenue of nearly I lakh. The Riiler is 
a well educated and intclh'ctiial Rath(»d Rajput, 
bcaviiig Idar his ancestors, established Mu'ir rule 
in I’ola after having eonqin'ied the I’adliiar Raj- 
puts of that, place. 'I’lie State enjoys full |»lenary 
powers and pays no trilnite to any authority, hut 
on the <-oiitrary receives Clianth, Tika, Hath- 
garna and other Haks from Idar. The present 
Ruler Is His Highness Maharao Shri Hamirsingliji 
Sahel* Bahadur. Me was horn on Unl January 
1904 and sureeeded to the gadi in 1910. 

Rajkot.— t'eiitrally situated in the Western 
India States Agency, Rajkot St4rte has an area 
of 283 square miles and a population of 7.'*,.^»40. 
Hevenue on an average, Hs. 14,04,597. Undii-^ 
hit liig country, with a stony soil watered by*' 
several streams, of whicli the Aji is perennial. 

Gonimon kimls of grain, cotton and sugar-cane 
are the principal agricultural products. The 
climate is generally healthy though liot in April, 
May ami October. 

liajkot being the headquarters of tlicHon’blo 
Mie Hesident to the Governor-General in the 
States of Western Indb, It is politically lin portent 
and ail tiie SHites of Katliiaw'ar have each a 
representative in the Office of the Ilon’ble the 
Hesident to tlie Governor-General. 

The iiresent Huler Ttiakore Saheb Shri 
Pn dumnasinhji was born on 24th February 
1913, asceiuiei! the gudi on 12th June 1940 
ami w’as invested with full powers on 17th 
Au& ost 1040. 
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BARODA RESIDENCY AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY. 


Consequent upon the establishment of direct 
relations between the (h)vernnient of India and 
the lk)ml)ny Staites since April, many 

States nml* ICstsites which were ]»revlously 
included In the various Political Agencies of the 
Itonibny Government are now Included in n 
separate Political Agency of the Government 
of India designated the Gujarat States Agency. 
The charge of this new Agency has been added 
to tlie charge of the Itcsident at Itaroda, who 
is now known ns tlio llesidcnt for Jlnroda and 
the Gujarat State.**. The Political Agencies tlius 
amalgamated arc the Jlewa Kant ha Agency, 
the Kaira Agency, the Surat Agency, the Nasik 
Agency and the Tbana Agency. 

The following are the full-powered salute 
States now in tlirect ia)liti(‘.al relations with tlie 
Government of India through the llesidcnt for 
Haroda and the Gujarat States - 

(1) Painsinor .. (Old Jlowa Kanthu Agency). 

(2) Pansda .. (Old Surat Agen<-y). 

(3) llaria . . (Old Ilewa Kant ha Agency). 

(4) -Baroda .. 

(f)) Cambay , . (Old Kaira Agency). 

(d) C h h o t a 

UdepuT. . (Old Ilewa Kant ha Agency), 

(7) l)haramj)ur. . (Old Surat Agein’y). 

(8) .lawhar , . (Old Thana Agency). 

(9) Lunawada ,, (Old Ilewa Kantha Agency). 

(10) Jlajplpla .. (Old Ilewa Kantha Agency). 

(11) Sachin . . (Old Surat Agency). 

(12) Sant .. (Old Ilewa Kantha Agency). 

The Headquarters of the Agency are at 

Pa rods and consist of ; — 

Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat Staten , — 
Lieutenant' Goloncl (J. K. Daly, o.i.K. 

Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and the 
Gnja rat States, .f. S, II. Sliattock, M.U.K., l.<’.s. 

Under- Secretary to the Resident for Raroda and 
the Gajarot States.- - \). Y, Fell, 

Assistant Secretary to the Resident for Raroda 
and Gujarat Staten A. W, DeCniz, 

Balasinor.--Thls State has an area of 189 
square miles, a population of rj2,.^)2r>, and an 
annual revenue of about Hs, IIJ lakhs. The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Paid family. The 
State i^ays a trll)Ute of Rs. 0,7<UM)-K to the 
Pritisb Government and Jls. 3,077-11-1 to tlie 
Raroda Government. 'J'he name of the present 
Ruhr is Pabi Shri Jamlatkbaiiji ^fanva^- 
kbanji, Nawab of Palasinor, He was born on 
Die lotb November 1894 and sueeep<led to the 
uadi in 1899. The Ruler of tlie State 
ircciviMl In 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing Hucces- 
Hion according to Muhammadan l.nw in the 
• vent of failure of direet heirs. Tlie Nawab 
is a mem tier of tlie Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic sttliite of 9 guns. 

P.x.NSo.v. - Tills Stall* has an ar<‘a of 21.5 square 
liiihs. a puiiulntion of .54.704 and an annual 
eveime of about Us. 7 A lakhs. 'I’be Rulers of 
Ransda are Ciialukya Ra'jput.*< of the f.iinar Rare. 
Ibe anei«>nt history of the House of thinsda is 
irareable to the Hf*cond ( balukya dyna.sty of 
Vatapi ' direet deseendaiits of .lanmejuya — 
Grandson of Arjun. One of His Higbne.ss* aiiees- 
tors, the illustriou.s Jaisirdi. foumied and eonso- 
lidatfxl a vast kingdom in Souilieru tJujarat, of 
which tlie jjresent Pansdu State is a small part, 
riie present Ilult‘r Maharawulji Siiri Sir Indra- 


slnhjl Pratapsinhji, k.o.t.k. was born on l(*tb 
February 188S, aud aeeeded to the (hidi on I Itii 
November 1911. The Ruler of tlie state has 
received a Sauad guaranteeing siieeession to an 
ailopted heir in the event of failure of direet 
heirs. He is a member of the Fliaiiiber of I’rinees 
in bis own rights, enjoys a dynast ie salutr of 9 
guns, and is eiitith’d to bt* reeeived by H. K. the 
Vieeroy, 

Baria. — Tlio State baa an area of 813 square 
mllea with a population of l,S 9 , 2 (Kt. 'jhe 
capital Devgnd Parla la reached liy the Parla 
State Hallway from Piplod Station on tlie 
P. Il.A’ C. I. Ilallway. 'I'ho Ruler, Lieut . (lol. 
His Highness Mahnraval Slirl Sir Raiijitslnlijl, 
K.o.s.I,, is tlie direct deseendant of the Great 
House of Khlchl Chowliau Rajputs who ruled 
over Gujarat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaiier, enjoying the proud title 
of Puvapatis. 'J'he State pays no tribute either 
to the Pritisb Government or to any otlier 
Indian State. His Highness served Iti France 
and Flanders In the Gn>at Kuropean War and 
ill the Afghan War, 1919. Knjoys a dynast ie 
salute of 9 guns and u personal salute of 
eleven guns. 

Cambay. — This state has an area of 3'.»2 square 
miles, a population of 87,791 and an annual 
revenue of about lls. 10 lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Mir/, a Jalar Najuni c sani 
Momliikhaii I, the lust Init one of the 
.Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The 
present Ruler is His Illghnis.'i NajiiiiMid' 
Daulah Mnmta/.-ul-Mulk jrominkhan Pahadnr 
Dilaverjimg Nawab Miiza Hnsain Na\er 
Khan Sabeb Babivdur. He was born on the 19tb 
May 1911, sueceeded to the g(aii on the 2l8t 
January 1015 and was invested with ruling 
powers on tlie 13tli December 1930. His 
Highness is a member of the (Chamber of I'rinceg 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns. 

Cbhota Udepur.- 'J’hls state has an area of 
890 square mlli^s, a ])opulatlon of 1,44,040 and 
an nnniial revenue of about Rs. 1 .{.uh,:g 1. The 
Ruling family lielongs to the Khiclii Gliavan 
Rajymt clan and claims descent from the last 
Patal Raja of Pawagadh or Olianipaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortre.s.H lii 1484. 'riic present Ruler is His 
Hlglmess Mahaniwal Shri Natwarslnhjl. He 
was bom on the Dith November, 1900. and 
sueeeedcd to the on the 29tb August, 192.3, 
on the death of his father. He is a memberof 
the Chamber of I’rlncos and enjoys a dynastic 
sahitc of 9 guns. 

Dborampur.'—'riiis State has an area of 704 
square miles, a poiiuUition of 1,12,031 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs, 8^ lakhs. The 
Rulers of Dharnmiuir trace their descent from 
Ramctiandraji of Hindu Mythology. 'I’hey 
belong to the Solar SIsodia Rajputs dynasty. 
The present Raja, Ills Highness Maharaiia Shri 
Vljaydcvji Mohandevjl, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the tjadi on 
the 20th March 1021. His Highness is a 
member of the CJlinmber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 

Jawhar. — This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It inis 
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an area of 308 square miles, a population of 
67,261 and an average annual revenue of 
about Rb. 4 lakliH. The preBont Kulor, If, If . Raja 
PatangHliah, alluH YiiHliwantrao VlkniiriHhah, i 
was invcMted wRli full adrniniBtrailve ]»o\verB j 
on loth .lanuary 1038. He exerclsert full j 
Civil and Criminal .furisdletion, and in a Member 
of the? (Chamber of rriiiecB In h\n own right. 11c 
erjJoyB a dynaHtie Biilut/C of 0 guns. 

Lunawada. — 'J'he State has an area of 388 
square miles, a poi)ulation of 1)5,102 and an 
annual revenue of about its. 5^ lakhs. The 
llulers of Lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming their descent j 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat). Resides hnvh>g One patches of good j 
agricultural land, the State contains a considcr- 
ahlo forest area yicihling ri(d» timhor. The 
present lUilor, Lieut. Maharana Shri Vlrhhndra* 
sinhji, was Iri vested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1030. Ho Is a mem her of t he (’ham her 
of Princes and enjoys a dynnstic salute of 0 
guns. 

Rojpipla. — I’his imi)ortant State lies to the 
Bouth of the Narbada. It has an area of l,5l7i 
square miles, a population of 2,00,085 and an 
average annual revenue of alxjut Rs. 24 J lakhs. 
Tlie lands are rieli ami very fert ile ami, except 
for a few forest-clad hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities In 
the south-east talukas. Tlio family of the 
Maharaja of llajpipla, Major H. 11. Maharana 
Shri Sir Vljayslnhji, K.C.H.I., is said to derive its 
origin from a Rajput of the (lolnd clan, (’otton 
is the most important crop in tlio State, in the 
hills there are valuable teak forests. 'J’he 
capital Is Rajpipla which is connected with 
Ankleshwar l)y railway iiuilt by the State. Ills 
Highness is a member of the (Miamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13 guns. 

Sachin.— SjK'h in is the senior of the only 
two Abyssinian Stiites in India. The ancestors 
of the Nawab of Sachin were tiie Rulers of 
Janjira. The founder of the Ruling House of 
Sac-hln was Nawab Sldi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan. In 1784, on tJje death of his 
father, Nawab Sldi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Klian beeame Nawab of Janjira but the 
Throne was seized by Sidi J.juhar in favour of 
Nawal) Sidi Mohommed Abdul Karim Mohoni- 
med Yakut Klian’s younger brother. Tliis led 
to several complications which Nawab Sidi 
Abdul Karim M»ihommi‘d Yakut Khan decided 
to avohl and made tli<5 groat sacrihee of leaving 
Janjira wltli ids younger brother. Nawab Sidi 
MolunuuKui Ai)dul Karim Yakut Khun intended 
to go to Tlppu Sultan and g.ain Ids su|)f)ort h'»t 
as tiils was conshlered imiwlitie, tlie Honourable 
the Rust India Company intervened as nu'dia- 
tors and through tlie. good offices of Mr. Mallet 
(afterwards Sir Charles) and Nana Fiirna vis. the 
Prime Minister of His Mlglmess the Peshwa, 
u Trii>lc Allianec was slgmM on the 6th June 
1761, Ity whieli Nawal) Sidi Alkiul Kaiiin 
Mohommed, Yakut Khan took tlie State of 
Saeliin. Nawab Sldi Abdxil Moliommed Karim 
Molioinined Yakut. Kliau was granted Mu* here- 
ditary title of Nawab by the Kmperor of Dclbl, 
His impi*rlal Majesty Shah Alum il, ami was 
also grauUnl a “ Haft Ha/.ari ’* ami the “ Maid 
MaraUih.” The Rulers of Saeldii are known as 
amongst, tlie tlrst powerful Priuees in Imlia to 
liave cemented an allianee of perjadunl fiiend.sliip 


w’Jth the British. The present Ruler is Hl8 
Highnes.s Nawab Sidi Mohommed lliiider 
Moliommed A'^akut Klian, who was horn on the 
Nth of September Idol) ami sueceeili'd to the 
Tliroiie oil Idth November I !>:{(). His Higimess 
is a mciiil)cr of I, lie Ciiambm- of Princes iu bis 
ow'ii right and a member of t he Princes’ Standing 
Commii.tee. 

Sant. — This State has an area of .394 square 
miles. :i j»opulation of S.:i5:> aecoj'diiig to tlu^ 
census of |‘KH ami an anmi.il r(‘vemic of aluait 
|{s.4,l8,94i). Tlie Ituliiig lamily l)eloiigs to tlie 
Mahipav.at l)ram‘h of the I’uvar or I’armar 
iiajput.s. 'I’lie holers used to ji.ny a tril>ute 
of .5,:mi 9-10 to Sclmlia. 'I’Ids trii)Ute is now 
paiil l.y tln‘ Slate to the iiritish (lovernment. 
Tlic present Killer Maharana Siirl .lorarwar- 
siiihji i’rata|*sing|iji was liorn on 2ltli March, 
ISHI, and sueeecded to the ym/i in iSdli. He 
is a im’inlM'r of tlie ('Iiam)»er of IMirn'cs and 
enjoys a (lyiia.slie saiut(‘ of 9 guns. 

Rewa Knntha Agency. — Including the 
Surgana .State and the Dangs, 

'J'hia Agenc.y is a subordinate Political Agency 
of Mie (Jujjirat States Agemiy. It consists 
of all the non-salute States and JSstates of the 
Olil Jlewu Kaidha Agency, the State of Surgana, 
previously in tlie .Na.sik Agency, and the ]>etty 
states known ns tlic Dangs, previously in the 
Surat Agency. 

Rewa Kantiia means tlie district or province 
situated on the liurdis of tlio river Rewa or 
Narmada or Narbaila. 'J'his river is held in 
high veneration among the lliiidua, esiiecially In 
the Bombay Presidency. 

All tlie States in tlio Province of Rewa 
Kantha. are noS. on tlio lianks of Narbada, 
far some of tlio Northern States, i.fi., Kndana 
and tlie States in Paudu Mewas are on tlie hanks 
of tlic Malii river. In fact the Rewa Kauthn 
Agem^v comprises territories watered both by 
the Rewa and Mahl Rivers. 

Till* pojmlation consists of tlie following main 
classes : Himlns, Jains,, .Miisalnians, .Auimistie 
lihils, Dliaiik.’is, Kolis and Naikdas. 

Surf{ana. — Js situated on the borders of 
t,ho Nasik District. 

The Danj^s consist of a tract of country 
lietween tlie Sahyadris and tlie Surat District 
wiiich is parcelh-d out among 14 jielly Chiefs. 
Of these 13 arc Rhils and i a Kokani. 

The headquarters of tlic Agency, situated 
at tlie Baroda Residency in view of the fact 
that t he Secretary to the Resident at Itiiroda and 
the Giijerat States is also er-officiu Political 
Agent of this Agency, consist of : — 

rolitical Ayt'nt. — j. S, H. Sliattock, M.h.K., 
I.o.s. 

Afssisfatit PoJUU'al Agent for Itewa Kantha 
Agenen, - Fell, l.i’.s. 

Depat n Politieal Agent for liewa Kantha 

Agenef/, -Kumar Shri Moliammeil Sadiq, H.A., 

Rar-at-l^aw. 

Depot If Politieal Agent for the Dangs. — E. O, 

Sampson. .M.n.K. 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powers. 
The four Chiefs of Kadana, Rhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jain bughoda are, however, larger and more 
Important, the first three named being included 
in the list of electorates to representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 
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KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY. 


Tliift which wjia formed in conse- 

quence of tile transfer of tlie llon\l)ay States 
to the direct control of the (jovemiinoit of 
India inelndcs the following: States: — 


Kolhaimr. 

Miraj (Senior). 

Janjira, 

Miraj (Junhir). 

Savantvadi. 

Kurandwad (Senior). 

Mudhol. 

K iirandwad (Junior). 

Sangll. 

Raindnrg. 

Bhor. 

Aundh. 

•Tamkhandl. 

Akalkot 

Plialtan. 

Snvanur. 

.lath. 

Wadi Instate 

These States 

are in polith^al relations 


witli tlie (Jovernment of Itniia throiii'h the 
liesident for Ivolhainir and the J»eeean States, 
whose headi|na i ters are at Kolhapur. 

ttesidi'ht for Kolhapur and the Derean 
Statfs. - ht.-Col. 1 *. (Jalsford. 

Serretari/ to the ItefiUleut for Kolhapur and the 
Ihrcan -Major V. W. I). M’lllouj'hlty. 

r/ndcr-Sccrcfurj/ to the liesident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan i>7a/cs.— -( Kx-otfleio) ('a])t. .1. K. 
A. liazaHa-ttc. 


Kolhapur. — Kolhapur is a State with an 
nrea of 3,217.1 square miles, population 
9,r)7,137 and a sross annua) revtuiue of 
Ks.l .27.01), His late Highness Shrl Hajaram 
t'hhatrapati Maharajasaheh died oii the 2hth 
Novemhi'r, 11)40, leaving otily a daughter, 
a ml at the time of revising these notes, no 
annouiuauneiit has been made as to the inuin! 
<tf his successor, liynast ie salute 1 1) linns. 'I’lie 
Knlinii Hmise is descended from a yonnyer 
liraneh of the Creat Shivajl, Hie I’ounder of tin' 
Mahratta Kmpire. 1’here are nine Keudatory 
.lalamiis umlei the Darhar, of which the most 
important are the four Major Jahauirs of Vishal- 
Uad. liavada, Kayal Senior and Iclialkaranji : 
the remainin 2 live. {W?., Kapshi, Toriial, Kayal 
Junior, Jlimmat ihdiadur ami Sarhwhkar 
Italijulur) are called tlie Minor Jaha^irs. 
'rheir holders enjoy their instat es hy virtue of 
Thallis or documents of Investiture wlileh detlm! 
their powers. Kolha|)ur entered Into Treaty 
rel.ition.sof an Important political nature with the 
Itriti.sh Government inl812, by which. Kolhapur 
was tuaranteed nirainst the attacks of foreijrn j»o- 
wei> and its inteijrity assured. The State pays no 
tribute and support-s a .Military Force of 712. 
Kolhaiair State is divided into 7 Talukas and 
3 Malials. Kolhapur t'ity is known on account 
of Its relij'iou.s sanctity, a.s tiie “ Southern 
lienareH," ami is famous for tlie arcliitectural 
l>eauty of its tcniides. Its lilll-forts arc al.so 
famed hi history, it Is a sreat centre of higher 
♦‘ducat ion and ha.s tlouiistiiug industries. The 
lirinelpal artiides of produetiou are rice, jawari, 
sugar-cane and tobacco, and manufactures are 
coarse cotton and woollen goods, sugar, oii -seeds. 


potH^rv and hardware, '('he Sahyndrl Mount- 
ains finuk tlie State on the wiHit and contain 
some of the finest alnminliim benuxite deposits 
in tlie world in very large umintltles. Tn 
educational, industrial, and social progress and 
in reforms, Kollmpnr ranks with the most 
l»rogressive Stiites. Tlie Shaliu Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, tlm Sugar Mills, the Kolhapur 
Hank with llranclies, (dnema linlustii<‘s, os 
well as fidl grade Arts, Law and H. T. Golle;,;es. 
histify to the growing importance of nnxlern 
Kulhapiir and to its jirogressive administration, 

JanJira.— This SHitc i* situated to the South 
of the Kola ha District of the Bombay Presidency. 
Tlie most notliicalile ixilnt in its history is the 
successful resistance that it alone, of* all tlie 
States of Western Imlla, made against the di ter- 
miiied .attiieks of tlie Malirattiis. The Britisli, on 
■succeeding the Mahrattas as masters of tiie 
Koiikun, r<“f rained from interfering in tiie 
administration of the State, The State enjoys 
plenary civil powers. It also has plenary 
criminal powers excepting <iver llrltish .Hiilijeels. 
Tlie ports of Janjira projier have the rlglits of 
Brill: h Indian ( hist oma port. Tlie (-iiiefis a Sunni 
Mohammedan, witli tin* title of Nawah, and has a 
xanad guaranteeing siieccssion ueconling to 
.Vliihonmiedaii law. It pays no frihute. Hut 
!(• receives from the Jimagadh State an animal 
“ KhandanI ” payment on Hmi Mahal of .'hid 
Mosamldgiri Hyals equivalent to Its. 500. Tlii^ 
last ruler, il.JI. Nawal) Sldi Sir Ahmed Khan, 
(1 O.I.K., <lied on 2nd May lU22,and was succeed- 
ed by his son, His lligimess Sldi Muhamuuid 
Khan born on tiiu 7th Marcli lt)I4. His Highne.ss 
tlie ]»risent Nawab Saheb was invested with 
ruling powers on the 9th Novemher, 1933. 
Thearea of the State is 379 square miles, and tlie 
liopiilalion 1,10,388. The average revenue is 
alMHit JO lakhs Inehidlng that derived from a 
snuill dcpeiidiuicy named .Tufarabad in tlie soiiMi 
of Katlilawar iiruler the Western India Stah'S 
.\gene.y. The Cajiltal is Mururt on the main land, 
the name of .Tanjlia being retained by the islaml 
fort opposite. His Higiineasthe Nawah 8a)ieh is 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 11 gnus and to a 
pcriiianeiit salute of 13 guns witliin his own 
terrltorie.s. 

Sawantwadi. — ^Tliis State has an area of 
030 square miles and a population of 2,52.170. 
The aveTage, revenue la lU. 6,42,957, It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
tlm general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early Inscriptions take 
the history of tine State hack to the sixth cen- 
tury. Tlie late Ruler, Major IDs Hlgliness 
Raje Bahadur Shrirnant Kiiem Sawant nlim 
Haptisaheb Blionsle, K.fj.s.l., iiavlng expired on 
the 4th July 1937, His Excellency the Crown 
Representative recognised his only ndrior son. 
His Highness Raja Shivram Sawant Blionsle, 
the yiresent Ruler , as his successor and appointed 
Her Hlgliness Rani Parwatlbalsalieh Bhonslo 
as Regent to conduct the administration 
of the State during the minority of the jirescnt 
Ruler from 5th October 1937. Rice is the prin- 
cipal crop of the State, and it is rich in 
valuable Uiak. The sturdy Marathas of 
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the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent IhitiHh districts. The Capital is 
Hawantwodi, also called Sundar Wadi, or simply 
Wadi. The Raja enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns and a permanent local salute of 11 guns. 

Mudhol. — The State has an area of 309 square 
miles, a population of 02,832 and an annual aver- 
age revenue of about Us. 4,00,708. The present 
Ruler — Raja Shrimant Rhulrav Slnhji Malojirao 
Ghorpodc — is a minor. The administration is 
carried on by a Council of Regency, with the 
RaniHith(‘ba as Regent. The Regent is also 
assisted by an Adviser in disposing of important 
inattcus and questions of poli(;y. The minor 
Raja was born on t he jntb ()('tober 1U2U and 
succeeded to tUvi yadi on tln^ 9th November 1937. 
The Ruler enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and 
is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

SangU. — The StaU; has an area of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an annual 
revenue of Rs. 16,97,988. The founder of the 
family was ITarbhat wlio rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Poshwas. The present 


Ruler Captain (Honorary) His Highness 
Raja Shrimant Sir Ghintamanrao Dhundiraj 
alieu Appasaheb Patwardhan, K.c.l.E., was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi in 1903 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiraj Ghintamanrao Patwardhan. 
He was investou with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining Ida majority. His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute of 11 guns. His 
Highness exercises first class jurisdiction. 

Bhor. — Koiiiapur and Deccan States Agency. 
The State lies in tlie Western Ghats in wild, 
beauliful and mountainous country. It has an 
area of 910 square miles, a population of 1,41,546 
and an annual revenue of about Rs. 7 lakhs. 
The present Ruler is Raja Shrimant Raghunath- 
rao Shankarrao alias Babasaiieb Pandit Pant 
Sachlv. Tlie honour of a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and the hereditary title of Raja was 
conferred on him in 1927 and 1936 respectively. 
The Raja Saheb bccanu^ a ixuinanent member 
of the ('hatnber of Princes iu 194(J and has 
made a K.C.I.IO. in January 1911. 


Tlie following are the particulars of the States groujied In this Residency 


State. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 

Aknikot 

Raja Shrimant Vijaysinh 
Fatesinh Dhunsle, Ruju of. 

498 

92,605 

Rs. 

6,59.000 

Rs. 

14,592 

Aundh 

Raja Shrimant Hhavanrao 
Shrinlvasrao alias Rala- 
saheb Pant Praiinidhi, 

Raja of. 

501 

76,507 

3,18.000 

No tribute. 

Hhor 

Raja Shrimant Rughunath- 
rao Shankarrao aims Rabu- 
saheb Pandit Punt Sachiv, 
K.C.l.K., Raja of. 

910 

1,41,546 

5,74,000 

4,684 

JamklmndJ 

Raja Slirlinant Shankarrao 
Parshuramrao alias Appa- 
salieb Patwardiian, R ija of. 

524 

1,14,282 

9,39,000 

20,840 

.ianjira 

H. 11. Nawab Sldi Muhmnmd 
Klian Sidi Ahmed Khan, 
Nawab of Janjira. 

379 

1,10,388 

8,85,643 

No tribute. 

Jttth.. 

Lt. Raja Slirlnmnt Vija- 
yasinhrao Ramrao alius 
Babaauheb Dalle, Raja of. 

980-8 

91,102 

8,10,000 

11,247 

Kolhapur . . 

Ills late Highness Lt.-Col. 
Shri Sir Rajuram ('lihatra- 
pati Maharaj, o.C.s.i., 
o.o.i.E., died on 26-11-1940. 
(The question of ids succes- 
sor is under considerations) 

3,2 17 1 

9,57,137 

52,03.701 

No tribute. 
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The following are the particulars of the States grouped In this Kesldoncy — contd. 


State. 

Name of Chief, 

Area, 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to Britlfih 
Covernnient. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Kurundwad 

(Senior). 

Shriniant Chiiitamanrao 

Rhalchandrarao ufias 

Ralasaheli Patvardhan 

(minor) Chief of. 

i J82*5 

44,204 

2,32,873 

9,619 

Kurundwad 

(Junior). 

(1) Raja Shriniant Qanpat- 
rao Madhavrao aliat 
Bapusaheb Patwardhan, 
Raja of. 






(2) Shriniant Ganpatrao 

Trimbakrao o/iasTatya- 
saheb Patwardhan 
(minor) Chief of. 

11602 

39,583 

1,85,000 

No tribute. 

MirnJ 

(Senior). 

Rnja Shrlmant Narayanrao 
Qangudharrao alias Tatya- 
saheb Patwardhan, Raja of. 

342 

93,938 

4,00,000 

12,568 

Miraj 

(Junior). 

Raja Shrlmant Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar aliat Rabasaheb 
Patwardhan, K.o.l.i:., Raja 
of. 

196i 

40,680 

3,32,000 

7,389 

Mudhol 

Raja Shrimaiit Bhairavsingh 
Malojirao Rajo Ohorpade, 
Raja of (minor). 

360 

62,832 

8,34,000 

2,672 

Phaltan . . 

Major Raja Shriniant Malo- 
jirao Miidhojirao alias 
NanaKahel) Naik Nirabai- 
kar, Raja of. 

397 

58,761 

8,47,000 

0,600 

Ramdurg .. 

Raja Shrirnant Ramrao 

Venkatrao alwM Raosaheb 
Bhave, Raja of. 

169 

35,454 

1,77,000 

No tribute 

Sangll 

(■apt. H. H. Raja Shrlmant 
Sir Chintamanrao Dhundi- 
rao alias Appasaheb Pat- 
wardhan, K.c.r.K , Itaja of. 

1,136 

2,58,442 

16,97,000 

Do. 

Savantwadi . 

H. H. Raja Bahadur Stiri- 
mant Shivram Sawant 
Bhonsle, Raja of (minor). 

030 

20,30.689 

6,42,951 

Do. 

Savanur 

Major Nawab Abdul Majid* 
khan Saheb Ditair Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of. 

73 

20,320 

1,72,000 

Do. 

Wadi Estate. 

Melierban Ganpatrao Qanga* 
dharrao alias Dnjisaheb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar. 

12 

1,704 

8, (MM) 

Do. 
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On April Ist, H)33, the Eastern States Agency 
was created, and an Agent to the Governor- 
General was aj)pointed at Itandii. The Agency 
embraced 26 OriHsa States, formerly included in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa, and 14 Central 
Provinces States. Subsequently on December 
ist, 1936, the two Bengal States of Cooch Bchar 
and Tripura wore transferred to the Agency, 
and there are now three Political Agencies under 
the llc'sidcnt for the Eastern States at Calcutta, 
viz: 

(1) The Orissa States Agency with Its head- 
quarters at Sambalpur, has the following States 
in Political relations with it : — 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bainra, Baramba, imidh, 
Bonai, Daspalla, Dhcnkanal, Gangpur, llindol, 
Keonjhar, IChandiwira, Kharsawan, Narsingh- 
pur, Nayagarh, Nfigiri, Pal-Dihara, llairakhol, 
llanpur, Serulkola, Sonepur, Talcher and Tiglria, 

(2) The Chliattisgarh States Agency wdthits 
headquarters at Itiilpur, has tlie following 
States in Political relations with it: — 

Bastar, (iiangbhukar, Chhiiikhadan, Jashpur, 
Kulahandi, Xanker, Kawardha, Khalragarh, 
Korea, Namigaon, Patna, llaigurh, Sakti.Saran- 
garh, Surguja and Udaipur. 

(3) The Bengal States Agency with its hcwid- 
quarters at Calcutta, has Political control of 
the following States : — 

Cooch Buhar, Mayurbhanj and Tripura. 

Of all these States the llulers of six enjoy 
the distinction of salute, viz., Cooch Behar 
and Tripura of 13 guns, and Mayurbhanj, Patna, 
Kalahandi and Sonepur of 0 guns. 

The total area is 65,230 square miles 
and the total population 80,82,052. lU‘Vcnuo 
1(8. 2,40,35,392. These States pay a tribute 
amounting to Jls. 2,70,422. 

Cooch B«h«r. — This State is situated 
In North Bengal, bounded by the Districts of 
Jalpaiguii, Goalpara and llangpur. Area 1,318 
square miles ; populatiou 590,806 ; revenue 
about Its. 3<>, .33,000., Tlie town of Cooch Beliar 
is connected by the Cooch Behar State Hallway 
with the Eastern Bengal Ihiilway system. 
The present Ituler, Ills Highness Maharaja 
Jagaddipondra Nnrayan Bhup Baliadur, born 
15th December 1915, succeeded his father 
Maharaja Jitondra Narayan on 20th December 
1922 and w'aa Invested with full ruling powers 
on 6th April, 1930. 

Tripura.— -This State lies to the east of 
the district of Tlppera in Bengal and consists 
largely of hills covered with dense jungle. It 
has an area of 4,116 square miles and a 
population of 382,450. The rovcniio from 
the State is Ks. 26,44,000 and from the 
lamindaris in British India about 10 lakhs. 
The present lluler is Captain His Highne.ss 
Maharaja Manlkya Bir Blkram Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur, k.o.s.i., who was born 
on lOMi August 1908, and succeeded the 
late Maharaja Manikya Bircndra Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August, 1923. Be.sides 
being the lluler of Tripura, the Maharaja 
holds a large landed property situated in the 
plains of the districts of Tippera, Noakhali 
and Sylhet. 


MuyurbhaDj,— The Iluk'r Is a permanent 
mcinlx;r of the. Chamlxjr of Prin(5es. Archaeolo- 
gical finds that have come to light 
within the State area, as also outside, 
go to show that the aneiemt Bhanja King- 
dom covered a eonsi(lerabI(!part of Orissa. Though 
the origin of the kingdom is shroiuled in hoary 
antiquity, tradition recorded by Hunter places 
It more than two thousand years ago. Bhanja 
Kings ruled over an exhiiisivc territory from 
Khijiuga-Kotta, mode.rn Kliiebing, whoso anci- 
ent remains bear testimony to tiudr eminence 
and culture whi(3i found expression In <li verse 
forms of art of a very high order notably the 
Mayurbhanj School disetissed by Ih'ue Groiisset 
and other art eritles of acknowledged authority. 
During the Moghul period, Mjiyurblumj was 
recognised hy tlie KmjKTors as an autonomous 
principality, and in the days of Mahratta 
supreiiuicy in Orissa, the llulers of Mayur- 
bhanj were often at war witli the Mjilirattas 
who attempted to levy a precarious tribute 
by force of arms. In 1761, the East India 
(kimpany took iio.ssession of Alidiiapore and 
almost immedlatidy afterwards the lluler of 
Mayurbhanj ojsmed friendly negotiations w'ith 
the Britisli autlioritb's. During half a century 

I ireceding the British (am^uest of Orissa, the 
Irltisli authorities maintained their friendship 
with Mayurblianj and a tnuity was concluded 
between the East India Company and Mayur- 
bhanj State in 1829. 

Keonjhar is an olf-shoot of Mayurblianj, 
licing held by a junior braiK'h of the lluling 
family whicli siparated from the iiarcnt 
State. 

Kharsawan and Seraikela. - - 'I'he llulers of 
these States belong to the family of the Ihija 
of Poraliat W'hose Stah'S wvre eoiil(se.;ite(l by the 
British Government. These Stat.<‘s first CJinie 
iiiider th(^ notice of the Brit ish in 1793, when in 
cousequenee of disturbances 011 the frontier 
of the old Jungle Mahals the Tliakur of Kliar.'-a- 
M'anand the Kuiiwar of Seraikela were eomiielled 
to enter into certain agreements relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels. Tlu’ Chiefs were 
bound, when called upon, to render service to the 
British Government, but not required to pay 
tribute. The Bengal Nagpur lUilway runs 
through a part of the State. 

Patna State. I'atna is a very aiudent 
State and its various arcliitectural ruins bear 
mute te.stimony to its ancient grandeur and 
civilisation. In the hoary jiast this State was 
the seat of the well known Koshala JOmplre 
wliieli was ruled by the kings of the Aira dynasty. 
Ill the times of the Moghul Emperors as well 
as during the ase.eialeuey of tlie Mahrattas, 
the State maintained its indejieiidenee and 
sovereignty. It was taken under Jiritish pro- 
tection in 1803 and has ever since been extremely 
loyal to the British Crown. The Maharaja 
of Patna have all along enjoyed the hereditary 
title of Maharaja. Its great services in the 
Great War were aekuowledged in high terms 
by the Government, when it conferreil tlie 
privilege of a pcM'iiianent salute of 9 gnus on 
the Maharaja. Patna is one of tlie premier 
StaU's of the laisteni States Ageney and has 
an area of 2511 sq. mile.s and a population of 
6,32,221 souls according to the Ceusus of 1941. 
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It, lies iH't.ween J'iorth Lut. 2(»' l>' uinl 21^4' 
anil Mast 82 4 1' and 8:^’ 40'. It, is a very 

well uoVfiiu'd and proiiiessive Slate possessinji 
vaiiiiu.s 2 ond edueat ioiial and industrial InstitU' 
tions, dairy and amieult nral farms ami oMier 
nat ion-bnildiiar institutions. There an* also inlly 
equippetl III •spit als tor liot h sexes. ;vn X ray 
and Kleel rot In rapy Institnte, a V»*terinar\ 
Ildspital and a l,ei>ro.s.\ Hospital. 

Jfnh'r. - (Ms Hi^diiK'ss Maharaja Uajendra 
iXarain Sin;j:h Meo. 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba. 
Baudh, Bonai, Daspalla» Dhenkanal, Gangpur, 
Hindol» Kalahandit Keonpiar, Khandpara* 
Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal»Lanara. 
Rairakhol, Ranpur, Sonepur, Talcher. 
Tigiria. — 'J’ht'se. States have no eonnc'etcMl 
or authentie. history. Th«!y were first inhabited 
by abbrltjinal raeo.s who were divided into 
Innnnierahle eoniinnnal or tribal Ki'fnips (*a<di 
nmier Its own (’hief or headman. 'I’hc'se carried 
on incessant w'arfare with their neijihbonrH. 
In course of time their hill retreats won* 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers wdio 
gradually overthrew the tribal CTilefs and 
established them'-elves In th(dr place. Tradi- 
tion ndates liow these daring interlopers, most 
of whom w'ere Uajputs from tlu; north, came to 
Tnri on a ])ll^rinia«e and remained behind to 
found kimidoms. Tlie (’hiefs of Haudh and 
Maspalla are wild to tn? dixseended from the same 
stock as tlu' IMilersof Maynrbhanj ; and a Kajpnt 
orininis also clalmml by the Itajas of Athiuailik, 
Narslrmhpnr, l*al-Iiahara, Talclicr and Ti'^irla. 
N ayajiarh it is alleged, was fonndeil by a llajpnt 
from Ihnvah, and a s(;ion of the same family was 
the ancestor of th(‘ present home of Khandpara. 
The rilling family af Ilanpnr Is of Khond origin 
and furnishes th(* only known Instance in which 
amid many vicissitudes, the, supremacy of the 
original settlers lias remained Intaid. The 
States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para- 
mount iH)Wer and wme nndi'r an implied obliga- 
tion to render assist inet^ in resisting invaders; 
Imt ill other respects neither tiie ancient kings 
of Orissa nor their sneee.'^sors, the .Moghuls and 
Mahraltas, ever IntiTlered with their internal 
administration. All the Staten have annals of 
the dynasties that have ruled over them; hut 
they are ntide up for the most part of leg<*nd 
and fiction and long geiieidogieal tables of 
doubtful aceuraey, and contain very few 
features of general Interest. The British eon- 
MUest of Orissa from the .\fal\raUas xvhleh took 
plai'c in 18():i, was Immediately followed by 
the submission of ten of the tributary States 
the Chiefe of w'hich were the first to enter Into 
treaty (Migagenients. 

Bftttar, Changbhakar, Chhuikhadan, Jathpur, 
Ranker, Kawardha» Khairagarh, Korea 
Nandgaon, Raigarh, Sakti* Sarangarfa. Surguja 
Udaipur, - 'I'liese Stabss are scattered round 
the Ohattisgarh Division in the Central 
Provijuxift to the different districts of which 
the majority of them wore formm ly attached. 

Baatar.. — This State i.s situated hctw’cen tlie 
( entral Provinees, Orissa and tlie .Madras Presi- 
dency, and is in the KasUTii States Agency. 
'Ihe State is the twelfth largest in the Indian 
Empire, its area being 13,725 square miles. 
The late Chief of Bastar wliosti son is tlie present 
Maharuja, was a Kajpnt lady. She was the 


last direct dcsccndent on the mole line of an 
ancient family of hnnar Rajputs, wiiieh ruled 
«»ver Warangal until the Mohaminadan conquest 
of the Deeean in the 14th eentnry A.D. when 
the brother of the lute Raja of \Varungal lied 
int,o Bastar and e.sfahlished n kingdom tlu*re. 
From then till the ilays of the Mainattas the 
Sl,ate was virtually iiidepmideut, its Inaeeessi- 
hilfty seeuriiig It from all but oeeasional raids 
of Moliainmadaii froidiooters. The Bhoiistas 
id Nagpur imposed a small trllmte on Bastar 
in the IStli eentury which Is now ]>ald hi the 
British (lovernment. Nearly 11,000 square 
miles are eovi'red by forest, of which about 
3,000 square miles are rc.sorved, and the niltl- 
vatcil area is about 8,80,000 acres. The capital 
of the Static is .lagilalpur (ponulatloii In 1U;U 
census 10,128) on the liidravatl, 184 miles from 
Raipnr in the (Jentnil Provinces, and 150 miles 
from Viziaiiugrain in the Madras Prcshlency by 
motorahle road. 'I’he population of the Stale 
numbered, 5,24,721 at tlie MKU census and Ity 
far the greater nninher of the Inhaliltants are 
.'ihoriginals ; Mnrja.s, Marias, Parjas and Rhat ras, 
related to the (loni) race, 't he State Is at present 
iiiuler administration by tlie t lovernment of 
India owing to the minority of the Maharaja. 
The priiieip;il exports are rlee, rape.-seed, tora 
oil, eattle, tlmlier, lae, inyrohalanis and other 
forest prodneo. 'J'lie ])rliuipal Iniporls are 
cloth, yarn, salt, kerosliie oil, and ilomestle 
hardware. 'I’lic State income lor JO 10 wa.s 
nearly twelvi' lakhs, 

Surguja. — This is the large.st of tin* live 
IransfiTred ( 4iota- Nagpur Slates. Its early 
history is obsenre but aeeordlng to local tradi- 
lion Maharaja BiHlinu Pratap Singh, an Arkshel 
Chandra vanshl RaJimt of Bhojkiitpiir, lirst 
invailed the tmet in the year io4 A.D. an<l 
defeating the Dravidian (Miief Sainnl Singh, 
est.al dished his kingdom. In eoinse (»f lime 
the rulers of Snrgnja biaaiim^ the overlords of 
the. present Staii's of Udaipur, .lashpur, Korea 
and (4i:ing lOiakhar. The aid bent. ie ri'cords 
of the State dale from 1758, when a Mahaialta 
army in its progress to the Manges overran 
the Stall! and eoinpelled the then chief to 
aeknow'ledge as a trilmt ary of the Herar (iovern- 
nH!nt. In 1820 Maharaja Amar Singh was 
reeognlMCMl as ruler by the British (biv«*riimeid. 
The jH-esent Ruler, Maharaja Riimaiiiij Saraii 
Singh Deo, o. H.U., ascemhal the j/adi in 1017 
and has leceidly been adiiiltb^d as a member 
<if the Chaniher of Princes In his ow'ii right. 

Itcablrut Lieiit.-Col. B, E. iiartoii. 

SerMnrt/ H'alrulta). Major M. II. Cooke. 

V ndvr-Scrrclary (('alcutlu). —i\. N. .Jha. 

J*olifi.ml Agent, OrUm StMee, {Samhalinn). - 
L. C. L. tliiinn. 

Political Agent, ('hhattiHfjnrh StiiteM, {Itnipur). - 
Major R. R. Bnriiett, o.n.n. 

AxsiMnnt Political Agent, C/thnUmjarli Staten, 
Tlaipar. — Captain Ij. A. ('. Fry. 

FofcM. 

Foreet Adviser, liastern Stales, Samhnlpar . — 

II. F. Mimney, l.F.s. 

Education. 

Educnfionnl Adviser, Eastern States, Samhal- 
S. I>. Bahnguiia, M.A. LJi.li., Jdp. Kl>. 
(Leeds), M.U.H.T. (England). 
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UNDER THE CiOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Manipur. — The only State of Importance, 
under the Qoveniment of Asaain, Is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a popultion of 4,45,606 (1031 Census), of which 
about 58 per cent, are Hindus and 85 per cent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, whicn 
is shut In on ev(Ty side. The State adopted 
Hinduism early in the eighteenth century. In 
the reign of Pamhclba or Qharlb Nawaz, who 
subequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
liistory was the Intervention of the British in 
1801 to ostablish the claim of Kula Ch.aiidra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief ('loinmlasioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with liim, and the withdrawal of 
the escort whicii accompanied him. From IfeOl 
to 1007 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of II. il. 
Sir CImra (Jhand Singh. The Baja was Invested 
with ruling powers in 1007 and formally installed 
on the gadi In 1008. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him. He was made a o.b.r. in 


Dec. 1917, andK. c. 8. l. in Jan. 1034. He is 
entitled to a sahiteof 11 guns. 

The administration of the Slate is now con- 
ducted by JH. PI. the Maharala, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a I’rcsldent, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Uovernment, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Maiiipuris. The 
staple crop of the country is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasi States.—These small states, 25 in 
number, with a toial area of about 
3,700 square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, arc under the control of the Governor 
of Assam acting as the Agent of His Excellency 
the Crown Representative. The States have 
treaties or engagements with the Britlsli 
Government. The two largest are Khyrlin and 
Mylliem and the smallest Is Nongliwai, which 
has a jpopulation of only 213. Most of them are 
ruled by a Chief or Slein. The Siemship usually 
remains in one family. The sucet'ssion was 
originally controllwi by a small electoral body 
eonsiituied from the lieads of certain duns but 
Id reci'iit yeais there lias been a tendency to 
broaden the eleciive basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, the Slem excrcisii g hut little 
control over his i»eople. 


UNDER THE RESIDENT AT GWALIOR AND FOR THE STATES OF 
RAMPUR AND BENARES. 


Rampur Stale. -Area 803 sq. miles ; Popula- 
tion, 404, INI) ; Avenige Revenue 50 lakhs. The 
Slate of Rani])ur was founded by Nawah Syed 
Aii Molianimed Klian Bahadur in the niuldle 
of the IHtli cenlury and Ids dominions induded 
a eonsldiMuhle ]»or(ioii of what is now known 
as Jiohilkhiind. Tlie founder belonged to the 
famous Sy«‘d dan of Bardia in tlie MuzalTarnogar 
district niui w’us a st4itesman of remarkable 
ahilK.y. He rendered valuable servka's lo the 
Moghal FmiU’ror wlio recognised him as Ruler 
of Rohilkhaml and bestowed on him the Maid 
Mara tab, i.r., ( he Insigidu of the Royal Fish. 

Upon Ids death, his Kingdom underwent 
many vicissitudes and was eonsiderahly rwliieed 
iti size during the reign of Ids son Nawah Sayed 
Faizullali KImu Bahadur. The Province of 
Rohilkhand liad then passed into the hands of 
the Kn.st Iiella ('oin])any, Wuwah Sayed 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur was very loy.al to the 
British Government and plu(M*d Ids entire 
Cavalry of 2,000 strong, at their disposal in 
1778 during the war against France. 

11 is Highness Nawah Sir Syed Yusuf AH 
Khan Bahadur spared neither men nor money 
in helping the British Government during the 
mutiny of 1857. He sjived the lives of many 
Europeans whom lie provided with money and 
other means of comfort. He established Ids 
reputation as a good administrator to such 
an exU*nt that he was placed on lietialf of 
the British Government, in charge of the ad- 
ministration of Morudahad and neigiibouring 
distrieta. These signal services were recognised 
hy tlie Britisli Government by the grant of 
an lllaqa besides other marks of distiuetion. 


Nawab Sir Kalhe All Klian Baliadur was 
an Oriental scliolar of great repute and during 
his rule the t'ourt of Itamjuir was surroundeil 
by artists, jaiets, and musicians, wlio were 
left witlioiit any patronage on tlie break ui) 
of the Mogliul and Oudh Courts. Rare and 
most jirecious Persian manuscripts and Moghul 
ndidaiures were eolleeted and preserved at 
the Rampur Oriental Library. Tlie years 
of the rule of Nawah Sir Syed Kall.»c All Khan 
Bahadur may rigidly hi*, called a iieriod of 
rich renaissance for Ramimr State. 

JJis Highness Nawah Sir Syed Mohammad 
Hamid AH Khan Bahadur, father of the ]uesent 
ruler, inaintuined tlie traditions of his house 
for <levt»tion to the British Crown and 
the Great War of 1014 found him foremost in 
olfering ids personal services and all tlie resources 
of the Sta^ t-o the British Government. He 
eontrilMited one lakli of rupees towards I lie cost of 
upkeep of the Hospital Sliip ‘ Itoifaliy.' During 
ids rule Rampur made great strides in trade 
and commerce and in fact in every walk of life. 

The present ruler Major His Highness Nawab 
Sir Syed Mohammad Raza Aii Khun Baliadur, 
K.c.s.l., 1). Lilt ; l.T.D., pueeeeded his father 
on 20tli June 1030. His Highness was born 
on ITtli November. 1006, and was educated 
at the Itajkumar College, Rajkot. During the 
short period that the reins of tlie State liave been 
in Ids hands Rampur State has made great 
progress. A State Council consisting of the 
Chief Minister as President and three ministers 
ns nienihers lias been responsible since 1034 
for the admiidstration of the State on the 
principle of the joint and several responsibilities 
of each lueiiiber. The CouncH is primarily 
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responsible for the administration of the State 
under the guidance of His Highness and deals 
with all matters except a few that fall within 
tlie prerogative of the Ruler. The Ministers 
and the Secretaries enjoy defined powers and 
liavc scope for initiative. His Highness has 
fixed his Civil List which is distinct from the 
State Budget, wldch is controlled by the Council. 

A number of experienced oificers have been 
borrowed from the United Provinces Govern- 
ment t^^ help to achieve the same standard 
of elficiency as obtained in British India and 
to train local men so that on the return of the 
lent officers they may be in a position to take 
over charge successfully. Tlie Finance and 
Revenue departments have been under tlic 
control of an I.C.S. Officer since 1035. 

A High Court of Judicature consisting of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges with lowers 
to exercise original, appelate and rcvisional 
jurisdiction was established. The lociil laws 
and enactments W'cre completely overhauled 
and important laws prevailing in ‘British India 
were introduced and enforced in the State. 
Legal (lualification is a condition lucccdcnt 
to the appointment of a Judicial Oinc(‘r. 

The Legislative Committee consisting of 
eight oflhdals and six non-ofilcial meinlters 
usefully worked since 1035 and passc^d 20 Acts. 
'I’he New ].cglslaturc has come into existence 
from Ist May, 1940, with greatly increased 
Jxgislntive powers and a substantial non-official 
inajorlty. It consists of 84 members, 22 of 
wliom are non-officials. Statutory Advisory 
Boards which include non-ofilcial members have 
also been provided to assist various departnientM. 

Kducation is free tliroughout the State. 
There arc now 12 upper primary and two 
middle schools in the city and 100 vernacular 
schools including 5 middle schools in the Tebslls. 
i'here arc 5 girls schools located at the liead- 
(luarters of the Tehslls. A training school 
to impart training for the rural area tca<iierH 
has also been opened. The City High School 
has been raised to the Intermediate, standard. 

I'lach Tehsll has been provid«‘d with an up- 
to-date hospital and the Sadar Hospital, the 
largest in the State, lias been comphdely altered 
and renovattid at a cost of over a lakh of rupecis. 
A special ward has been added for Tuberculosis 
patients. The o])eration theatre has been 
l)rought upto modern requirements by altera- 
tions In the building uful provision of shadowlesM 
lamps, high pressure steam sterilisers and 
modern anaesthesia implements. The Rafat 
Maternity and Child-Welfare Centre was started 
in the city in 1934 and six branches have since 
been opeiKHl in the city and in the rural area. 

Settlement and Record operations hav«! 
been carried out and rent rat(!S on the basis 
of unit values and soil classification have been 
framed. The State demand on account of 
rents has been reduced from Rs. 32,22,2.53 to 
Rs. 2ti,40 320. Tlie rents now ref)resent one 
consolidated demand which Is made on the 
t^enants for their holdings. Occupancy rights 
have been conferred under the Rampur Tenancy 
Act. 

The .State holds investments to the value 
of R8.1,.5.5,13,570 which are being increased 
annually to the extent of Rs.2 lakhs. All the 
superior servlc((*s l»ave been given grades and 
their promotions and increments are. regulated 
by time scales. The system of iMuision has 
been introduced and tlie employees have also 
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been given the benefit of a General Provident 
Fund. Travelling Allowances and Lcjivo Rules 
have been introduced and the Local Audit 
of the various departments is done periodically. 
The budgetary system has been revisetl aiid 
brought Into line with the system prevailing 
in British India. 

The Agriculture Department has extended 
its activities throughout the State. Improved 
seeds and impicinents are distributed on Sawai 
basis, and seven Seed-Stores are working in 
the State. 

The permanent salute of the State is 1.5 
guns. Rampur State docs not pay any tribute 
to the Crown. 

Benares. — The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu rulers existed from time fmincmorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture. In the 12th century It was eonquered 
by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mahommadan Umpire. In the 
I8th century when the jiovvcrs of Moghul 
Emjierors doellned after the death of Anrangy.eb, 
Raja Mansa Ram, an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapiir (Bcnaria district), founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Saiind from the 
Kinperor Mohammad Shah (»f Delhi In the name 
of his son Raja Bniwani Singh in 1738. itajii 
Mansa Kuin died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh liecame the virtual ruler. During the 
next 30 years attempts Mere unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Sliuja- 
ud-daulu of Oudh to destroy the IndciKindeuco 
of the lUja and the Fort of Ramuagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opiiosite the 
Benares (3ty. Raja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by Ids son (3iet Singh 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings and 
IkUwant Singh’s datigliter’s son Mahip Naraiu 
Singh was placed on tlie ijatli. 'I'he lal.tisr proved 
an imbecUe and there was maladnnni.straiion 
which led iA> an agn*ement In 1794 by m’1iI« |i 
the lands, held by the Raja in bis own right 
wliieh hail been granti!il bi him by the Britisb 
Governtnent, wore seiiarated frotn the rest of the 
province. Tlus dlrta t control of the latl^i was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees wa-s jvssured to 
the Raja while the former con.stltuted the 
Domains within which the RjiJa had 
I'ovenno i>owers similar to those of a Collector 
ill a British district. J'herc M as thus consti tub'd 
M’hat for over a century was known as Uii; 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of BenarcH. 
On the Ist of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains riecame a State consisting of tlie 
perganos of Bliadohi and (3inkia (or Reia 
Mangraur). The town of Ramuagar and Its 
neiglibouring villages were ce4le.1l by the British 
Government to the .Maharaja in 1918 and iHicaine 
part of the Stab\ 'I’he Alaharaja’s jiowers an; 
those of a Ruling Chief, subject bj certain condi- 
tions, of which Mie most imjKirlant are tlie 
inaiutenunco of all rights acquired under laus 
In force prior b) the transfer, the reservatirm b» 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Goveriinieiit and European British subjects, and 
of a right of control in certain trmtters conm eted 
with Excise. 

The present ruler is II. H. Bihhuti Naialn 
Singh. Born on November 5, 1927, he was 
adopted by His late Uighneiis as his son and 
succeeded to the gadi in 1939. 



PUNJAB STATES 

Ther€ are 45 States and Estates in the Punjab which are in political relation with His Excellency the Crown Representative, tlirough tlie 
Hon’ble the Resident for the Punjab States whose Headquarters are at Lahore. 
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9 j Sirmur(Nahaa) .. Lt. His Highness Maharaja Rajindra 
Parkash, Bahadur 

10 ; Bilaspur (Kahlur) . His Highness Raja Anand Chand . . 



PUNJAB STATES. — contd 
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Mahlog (Patta) .. Thakxir Xarindra Chand 5-10-21 49 8,155 .. 17-12-1934 43 000 
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♦ Tributaries of Bashahr. f Tributaries of Keonthal. t Tributaries of Jubbal. Q Inclusive of two personal. 

States Nos. 7, 11, 13, 14, 18, 19 and 21 to 45 were placed in political relations with the Hon’ble the Resident for the Punjab States, on 
the let October, 1936. 
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Patiala- — largest of tlie Pluilkinn 
States aiul the premier State in tiie l*iinjali. 
Its territorv is scatteretl and interspersed witli 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other stab'« and Hritisli districts. It aisti 
comprises a portion of the Simla liilis and 
territory >11 the bortler of Jaii>nr and Alwar 
States. Area ; 5,0-12 square miles. Population 
J.sy2,S8l). (Iross ineotne lls. l.i)S.(K>,0(KK its 
liistory us a .separate State begins from 1702. 
its Ruler, Captain ilis Jilghness Farzan-i-Klias 
Daulat-i-lnglishia Maiiaur-ul-/anian Aniir-ul- 
Cmra Alaliarajadbiraj Raj Itajeshwar Maliaraja- 
i-Rajgan Sliri Vadavindra Singliji Mahendra 
Raluuiur, Vadu Vanshavataus ilhatti Kul 
Rhuslian. i.t.n., w lio was born on the 7th .lanuary, 
1012. and educated at t.lie Aitehison College, 
i.ahore. and succeeded to tlie gndi in Mareli, 
lo:ts. on the demise of LieutenantdJeiuuai Jlis 
Highness Maharaja Rajlndra Slnglii. In 1020, 
His Highness aeooinpanied His late Higlmess to 
Kngland in emmeetion with the llrst Hound 
'l atile Cnjifereiice ; ree.eived 1‘oliee Training 
at tlic INtliee Training College, I'hillaiir, held 
various appointments in tlieSlate adniinisirathiii, 
anil rend»M(‘d memorable servh'e to sutferers 
in the ij^uetta e.arthqiiake. of 10.25, leaehing the 
town a few hours after the dlsastfT. Ills 
llighiiesh the .MaharajadhiraJ enjoys at ]iresent a 
])i‘isonal salub' of 10 guns and In^ and ins 
successors have been exempted from jiresentiiig 
.V(tr(/; to the Vle(‘roy in Durbar in perpetuity. Tlie 
prineipal crops are grain, barley, wheat, .sugar- 
cane, rap«'se('d, <'Otton and tobacco. A great 
part of the State is irrigated by the Slrldnd 
and Western .iamna Canal distributaries. 
H possesses vahiable forests. The State is rich 
in antiquities, especially at Piujore, Suiiaiu, 
Sirhind, Pdiatijula, Marnaul. etc. One hundred 
and thlity-elglit miles of broad-gauge railway 
line comjirjsing two sections from Rajpiira 

to llliatindii and from Sirlilnd to Rupar 

h.i\c ticeii construefed by Die State at its own 
<os», The .\iutli-Western Railway, the K. 1. 
h’.iilway, Mm* It. It, A, C. 1, Itailway and the 
.1. It. hallway traverse the State. His Higlmess 
maintains a emitlngent (»f two regiments of 
t aviilry, four battalions (d' Inbintry and one 
hattcry 01 Horse Artillery, 

Ihe State maintaiits a first grade college 
tor hoys and a seemid grade college for girls 
;»( Patiah'i, A second graile collcm* for boys 
has re»*cntly heen started at ithiitindu, one 
oi ihc |»rospcrous towns in the State. Primary 
i education is free throughout the .StaM?. Tlie 
I Durtiar sanctioned a sciieine of eoinpiilsory 
i duealion in 1!>2S, 

Sime the State entered into alliance wlHi 
M>e Rritish Movernment in iSfM and Jsui) A.I)., 
d has rendeii'rl help to the Rritish <»oveni?iieiit 
on ail eritiial occasions siicli us Mie Durklia 
\Nar of 1.',. the Sikh War of 1.S45, tlie 

Mutiny of isr,7. the Afglian War ls7S-7!», 
and the 'I'irali and JN'. W. K. cain{>uign of 1807. 
On the outbreak of the Mreat War Jlis late 
Highness jdaceil the <*nfire resources of his 
■^t.itc at the di.sposal of His Majesty tin! King 
Ktn|>eror and offt*rf*d iiis personal st‘r vices. 
I he entire lni|M>riat .Service Contingent w'as 
on active serviee throughout tlie ]H*riod of tlie 
'Vlf. servtHi on v.irious fronts in Kgypt, 
<talii{s>li, MesfqKitatuia am! Paiestiiie, wiiiiiiiig 
numerous distin(*tion8. Two mule ami one 
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camel corps were raised and placed at the 
servieeof the Brltlsli (loverumeut for the peritKl 
of the War, and in addit iuu to furnishing ueavly 
28,<KK> reiTiilts for the British Indian .Xnuy 
an<l inaintainlng tin* State imperial Service 
Contingent at full st rengih, the St ate eonfribnted 
snbst.antially in money and material. Again 
in IfHn <m the outbreak of liostllities wlMi 
Afghanistan t-iie late llnh'r ser>ed personally 
on tlie Krontier on the Stall' of tlie (h'lieial 
Drtieer ('ommaiiding and the Imperial Servleii 
t.’ontiiigi'iit saw active service at Koliat and 
tiiietta fronts. Kor his siu vices on tlie N. W. 
Frontier, Ills late Higlmess was mentioned in 
(lespiitehe.s. Jlis ilighnes.s, the present Ruler, 
true to tlie traditions of the House of i'atiala, 
volunteered on the oeiiasion of the crisis in 
.September, 10:18, to place at the dispo.sal of 
Ilis Majesty’s tlovermneut all the resoiivees of 
the State in the event, of War. 'I’he oiler was 
renewed in August, 10:50. ami Hu* lollowing 
are some of the measures that, have already 
been taken to imph'ment the oiler. 

1. \ sum of Rs.2,()(),()00 has been emit riluilcd 
towards Jlis lOxeelleney the X'ieeroy's 
War Piirposi's Fund wliieh has been 
appropriated for Mm^ [uovi.sion of a Belii- 
iu‘iiii Bomber. 

2. A sum of Us. 1, 001) ims bei'U donated 
towards the King Ceorge’s F)m<l lor 
sailors. 

2. The servlei's of two Infantry Cults and 
one Cavalry unit liavi* been plaeeil at. 
the disposal ol iiis F.xeelleney the crown 
Representiitivc! lor iictlvc siu viee, 

4. Two houses at Simla and ji New Pal.'iee 
at Delhi luive bei*n pluei'd at the disposal 
of th(^ Ih'l'enee Di-jartmmit ol the IJovern- 
iiieiit ol India lor Mm* dnnition of t he War, 

5. A sum of R.s. 10,000 being the first inslal- 
iin*nt of the funds collect ed by the. Stale 
fur the St, Diiiistan’s seel Ion of Ills 
Kxcelleney the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund has siiiei^ be(‘n ri'mllted to Hie 
Honorary 'rreasuri'i of t he Fuml. 

(>. The State servants and .lagirdars of 
the State, are invi*st,ing a sum of Rs.7 
bn*s ill t he interest free defence, loans, 

7. A sum of yi.ooo has been donated towards 
th«5 ,\ir A I lack Vii-tims Relief Fund 
opened by the l.md Mayor nf bomlon. 

8. Rs.l.OtH) Jiave been conlribiited to tin* 
Acrojdane Fund of the Simla i)lHtiiet 
War Committee. 

Iiis Highmtss lias iniii'rlted line qiiailti* s 
of sport sinaii.slii|i and ai-liicveil distinction as a 
spoi'tsmuii. 

He captained the All-India Cricket side 
against tlie Anstralians ;uid playctl for India 
against Hie jM, (!, C. and Ansiraliaiis in the 'I'est. 
matelies. His Hjglme.ss is a member of the 
re-eoiistltuted Standing ^'ommittee of He; 
Cliamber of Princess. 

Bahawalpiur. — Boimdcgl on tiie N(»rth-EuAt 
by the District of Ferozepnr ; on tlie East and 
South by tbe Rajputana States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalineru ; on the South-West hy 8lnd, on the 
Korth-West by the Indus ami Sutlej rivers. 
Area, 15,000 square miles. 

Thia State la about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided length wlae into 
three great stripa. Of these, the llrat la a part 
of the Great Indian i»csert; tiie central track 
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whirl! Is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab ; has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently ; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State la a partner In the 
Ifreat Sutlej Valley Project. 

The ruling family l.s descended from the 
Abbasalde Khalifas of P.aghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and aBsumed inde- 
pendence during tlie dismemlierrnent of the 
i)urrani ISmpire in the Treaty of T.ahore in 
1800. Kanjit Singh was coniincd to the right 
bank of the Sutlej. 

The first treaty with lialiawal])ur was negotiat- 
ed in IHiOi, the year after tlie treaty witii ilanjit 
Singli for regulating trallic on tlie Indus. It 
seeured the independence of the Nawab within 
liis (jwn territories and oiiened up tlie traffic 
on the IiidiiB and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance tothe 
brltishand waa rewanled by a grant of territory 
and life jicnsion. (.>n his (h'atli his ludr being 
minor for a time Mie administration of tiie State 
wag in the hands of tlie Britisli autliorif ies. 
Tlie present rid«‘r is Major Dr. A1 Haj Ills 
lligliriess Itnkii-iid- 1 >iiid)i'NusiJit-i-.lHiig Saifud- 
J>aiilla llatt/ul-MiilU MuKhlisiid-Daula, Midniid- 
duula Nawab Sir Sadi(| IMohaniiiiad Khan Sahiit 
IhiliaduiAldtasl V.,o.(’.s. I., (!.(’. i.i;..K.('.v. I,, n., 
who w'UB liorn in JOOi and Hiua-eed» d in 
D>07. During liis minorify the State was 
managed hy a (Uiuticll of Itcgian y wlilcii «‘eas(“d 
to (ixlst in Mareli 1021, wlu'ii II is lfigliiH‘ss Hie 
Nawali was Invest.ed with fidl power. i!is 
lllgliiiesH is now asslsled in tbe administration 
of his St, ate by a Priiiu', MinisD^r. Iz/-at Nishan. 
Imad-iil-Mulk, Itals-ul-Wuzra, Klian I’.aliadiir, 
Air. Nalil itaklish Moliammad Kusaiii. m.a., 
I.li.n., (M.K., a I’liiilie Works and Itevemie 
Minister, Air. K. Anderson, c.s.i., e.i.i:., a Home 
Minister, Kafl-iis-Slian, Iftikliar-ul M«dk, l.f .- 
(Vil. Ivlian llahadur Alaobool Hasan Kimishy, 
M.A., iiL.ii,, (’,A,o., i’.il.o., a Household Minister, 
Alii imi- id-M 111 k, Hmd.'it-ul - 1 Imra. S.ardar Moham- 
mad Amir Khan, o.ll.o., a Minister for l.aw 
and Justice, Alelita IMIio Has, k.a., and 

Major Stiamsnddiii Molianimad, n.A.. Minister 
for )*jdueati<m. 

Tlie ciiief crojis are cotton and wlieat. Tlie 
lialiore-Karaelii luancli of tin* Noil 1 1 Western 
Itailway passes tliroiigh Hie State. Tiie Slate 
supports an Imperial Service 1 - 0111111111^1 Infaniiy, 
ill addition to other troops, 'i'tie eapital is 
Haliawalpur, a walled town built in 17 IS. 

Iiieoine from all sources Ps. 1 .:;2,22,IH»U. 
Language spoken Miiltani, or Western I’mijabi. 

hVxidc/d for the I'nujnh Stotrs ; - 'I’lie Hoii’ble 
Mr. (!. P. Skrlne, o.ii.K., l.e.s, 

Khairpur. — 'riie state of Khairpiir lies in 
l)])per Sind between 20®- 1 h"' ami 27®- 10" Nortli 
Latitude and 0.S*-20" and 70® -14* Hast J,on- 
git ude. It is lioiinded on the Hast by Jodhpur 
and Jessalmore territories and on the North, 
West and Soiitli by Brittsli Districts of Sind. 
Tlie climate is Bimilar to the rest of Sind. Tlie 
maximum tenipernture in summer is 117® in 
the Bhudo and tlie minimum in winter 30®. 
The nearest liill station is Quetta, 5,500 feet above 
sea level. Kainfall is scarce, Hie last 13 years* 
average being 4®-0*. 'IMic area of tlio State is 
about 6^050 square miles. The impulation of the 


State according to the census of 1031 is 227,183, 
of whom 82% are Muslims. The majority 
of them arc cultivators. Others are engaged 
in trade. State services and labour. The 
Muslima are mainly Sunnis, but the Killer 
and his family and some otliers are Slilas The 
State’s reveniif! from all sources iralculaied 
on the average, of tlie past five years amounts 
to Its. 25 -8.5 lakhs. Tiie relations of tlie State 
vvitli tlie iJritish (lovermnent are those of .subor- 
dinate alliance. The State jiays no trilmte either 
to tlie Dritisii (loveriiment or to any other State. 
The language of tlie State is Slndhi. Urdu and 
linglisli are also spoken. The cliief products of 
the State arc grain ami cotton whieli are cul- 
tlvatiai on irrigation canals taking off from the 
Indus river at tlic Lloyd barrage and to a small 
extent on wells. Oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, 
Knller's earth (“met”), cnrbomite of Soda 
(“ Kharo cluuiiho ”), and wool are also produced. 
Tlie manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
woidlen falulcs, iacMucr work, carpets and 
pottery. 

The Hillers are Muslim Talpur Halochs and 
belong to the Sliia sn-l . I'revlous to the 
accession of thi.s family on the f ill of the 
Kalhora dynasty of Sliiii in 1783, the history 
of Hie State belongs to the general history of 
Sind. In tliat year Mir Kaleliali Klian 'I'alpnr 
estnhliftiied hiinselt as Kulcr of Sind and siilme- 
queiitlyliis nepliew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
founded the Khairpur Jiraiich of tlie 'I’aipur 
family. In 18^2 the individuality of Hie 
Khairpur Stale was recognised hy tlie HriMsh 
(lovermnent. 'I’lic Itulcr is a llrat-elass prince 
and Is entitli-d to a permanent salute of 15 gung 
outside and 17 guns inside tiie State limits. 

Vrt'aeni Mir : 1 1 is H iglmess Mir Fair. iMahomed 
Khan Tal]>ur of Khairpur State. Horn on 4tli 
January HH3. Asecndi^d the (hull on 31)1 h Ai>ril 
ID.-Jd. 

Jh Hdrtd for Panjith Stotrs : (!, P. Skrine, 

o.H.i:., l.e.s. 

Minisfrr: Khan Hahatliir S. Ijaz Ali, ai,u,f.. 
(Hctired Collector, United J’roviticcs). 

JiniL- -Jind is one of the three Pliulkian 
States (Hip oHicr two Indiig l‘atiala and Nabha). 
its area is square miles, witli a popula- 

tion cf32 t,()7i5Hoiil.sHii(l an income of Hs.20 laklis. 

I’he history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 17(1.3. wlien Haja Hajpat Singh, the maternal 
grami father of Maharaja Itanjit Singh, and great- 
giandaon of the famous Phul, estahlighed hli 
principality. He w-mb Biiecceded by Kaja Bhag 
Singh, wiio greatly a.sgisU'd I,ord I..ake in ISO.'lr. 
His grandson K.ija Sangat Singh was succewied 
by the nearest male collateral Kaja Samp Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 R;ija Samp Singh 
rendered valuahle aervleea to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly OOh square 
miles of land, known us Diulri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Mah’ir.ija Kaghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Hovernment 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) end 
tiie 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Kanblr SIngli w-as born In 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and was invested with full 
powersln IS'.H). 'I'he State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,(iT3 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
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ot it« Imp«rial Service Infontxy. The total 
coatribtttion amonoted to oeariy 85 laklis, in 
fifU of each, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The eaplUl is Sangrar, which is connected by a 
State Bail way with the North-Western Bail way. 
The pitoeinM exeoutive offieer of the State Is 
oallsdiWliiiiister. 


Atiiff. — Colonel His Highness Farzand-l- 
Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itikad, Oaulat-l-Inglishia 
Raia-i-BaJfan Maharaja Sir Banbir Singh 
Eajendra oabadnr, o.a.8.1.. fl.o.i.i., etc. 

Nnbiui< — Nabha» whidi beoame a seiMirate 
State in 1763, Is one of the 8 Phnlklan States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jlnd— and though second 
In point of population and revenue of the 8 
sieter States, it claims seniority being owing to 
its Eulers descendants of the eldest branch. It 
consists of two distinct parts, the main x>ortion 
comprising 12 separate pieces of territory 
scattered among the other Punjab States and 
liistricts, forms the City of Nabha and the 
Nizamats of l^hul and Amloh ; the second portion 
forms the Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme 
southeast of the Punjab on the border of Baj- 
putana ; this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently 
added to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Eulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 8 lakhs. It maintains a Field Service 
Cnit consisting of a full Battalion of Infantry 
known as the Nabha Akal Infantry under the 
Indian States Forces Scheme, 1939, and a State 
Service Unit of one full Company Strength. 
The total strength of the state Forces is 814. 
For the preservation of the peace there is also a 
Politre force consisting of about 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 8 
branch lines of the N.-W. Ballway and 
the B. B. A C. I. crosses the Nlsamat of Bawal. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and baney ; to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway stations within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of tba manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, cotton, carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and 5 cotton Steam Presses in the State 
wlddi are working successfully. In 1928 an 
inquiry was held Into certain matters In dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated esses agalast persons connected with the 
Patjalg State with the object of Injuring them 
through the Path^ Durbar. As a result, 
MMiaraja Blpudaman Singh, entered into an 
aipeemcmt with the Government of India 
whereby he voluntarily separated himself from 
the administration, and the control of the State 


was accordingly assumed by the Government of 
India. In consequence of repeated breaches 
of the agreement hy the Maharaja, he was, in 
deprived of the title of Maharaja, 
Hto HJf^ess and of all rights and prlvileg<» 
pOTtainlng to the Bnler of the Stote, and his 
Partap Slii^, was recognised as 
S^t***fc 1“ stead. His Highness Maharaja 
Pratap Blagh is g mjf^ apd goring his miaortty 
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the State is being administered by a Council of 
Regency consisting of a President (Mr. E. B. 
Wakefield, i.o.s.) and three Members. His 
Highness is at present receiving administrative 
training in the Punjab. 

Knpurthala-'~-This State consists of tlurce 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Juilundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also In the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the villago of Alilu 
whence tlie family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluw^ia. When the Jui- 
lundur Doab came under tlie dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the inde}>ondcnt 
possession of the Kapurthala Euler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash (or military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ran jit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Bs. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in 1024 in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a iaghir in pcr]ic- 
tnlty, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the bands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual Income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Bnlcr’s titles are Col. H. 
H. Farrand-T-Dilband Hasikh-ul-ltiqad Daiilnt- 
Mnglishia Baja-I-Ba1gan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, o.o.s.i. 
(1911), O.O.l.B. (1918), O.B.B. (1927) who was 
born on 24th Noveml^r, 1872 and succeeded ids 
father, His Highness the late Baja-l-Bajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala In 1877. Ho was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and ho was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Battrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d*Honneur from the French Government in 
1924. and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlo 3rd of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Boumanla, Grand 
Cross of the Order of Menelck of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Onler 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun 
of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; 
represented Indian Princes and India on 
the League of Nations in 1026, 1027 and 
1029, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of bis reign 
in December 1927, and the Diamond Jubilee 
In 1937. 

The rulers of Kapurtliala are Eajput Sikhs 
and clajm descent from Bana Kapur, a dlstin- 
guishe^l member of the Bi^jput House of 
Jalsalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpnr in this State it famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Pbagwara Is another important 
town In the State, lias a large Sugar Factory 
on modem lines, and Is very prosperous also on 
account of Its grain markets and factories for 
manufactuie of agricultural ^mplpments, and 
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meUllio utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and Import make 
its Importance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western Hallway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Hoad 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur Ci^ to Ferosepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapnrthala State 
Forces. These State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in Bast Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. The Maharaja's third son, 
Major Mahara] Kumar Amarjit Singh, c.i.k., 
I. A., served with the Indian Army In France. 
Primary education is free tliroughout the 
State, and it spends a large proportion 
of its revenues on its Education Depart- 
ment. The State also possesses a Legis- 
lative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver I 
jubilee of his reign In 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 

B resent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
eauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts of modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

Political Officer : The Hon’ble Eesident for 
the Punjab States. 

Tehri State (or Tehrl-Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains n tangled series of ridges and spurs 
radiating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
to the State is that of Garhwal Itistrict, the 
two tracts haviug formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A.D. Pradyunma 
Shah, the last Haja of the whole territory, was 
killed In battle fighting against the Gurkhas; 
but at the close of the Nepalese War In 1816, 
his son received from the British the present 
State of Tehri. During the .Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government. He 
died in 1859. The present Mnliiirajn Is Lleut.- 
Col. H.H. Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K.c.8.1,, 
LL.P., who Is 59lh direct male lineal descendant 
from the original founder of the dynasty. Raja 
Kanak Pal. The principal products are r'ce and 
wheat grown on terraces on thi- liil! sides. 'I he 
State forests are very vaUinble and there U con- 
siderable export of timber. Till- Maharaja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces i» 830. Tehri Is the capital but 
His Highness and the Secretariat (office are 
at Narendranagar for the greater part of the 
year, the summer capital nelng Pratepnagar, 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. The State is 
in political relationship with the Hesidency of 
the Punjab States. 

Mandi i^ an Indian State in the Punjab 
PoUtioal Agency, lying In the upiKT reaches of 
Bias river, which drains nearly all its area. Its 
area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
S10-2S' North Lat., and 76'’.22' Bast Long., 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu ; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 


by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846. 

The present Hulcr, Major His Highness BAja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, K.O.s.i., assumed 
full powers in February, 1925; His Highness 
married for the first time the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 
His Highness married again In 1930 the younger 
daughter of K. Prlthlraj Singh of Hajplpla. 
A son and heir was born on 7th December 
1023. 

The Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March, 1932. The principal crops are rice, 
maize, wheat and millet. About three-fifths of 
the State is occupied by forests and grazing 
lands, it is rich in minerals. The capital is 
Mandi, founded in 1627, which contains several 
temples and places of Interest and is one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladhakh and 
Yarkand. 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This Is a hilly State in the 
Himalayas under the Political jontrol of the 
Political Agent, Punjat) Hill States, Simla. Its 
history is said to date from the 1 1 th century. In 
the eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were Invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt In the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
llaja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present prince is Lt. H. H. Maharaja Rajendra 
Prakash who was bom in 1 91 3 and succe^ed in 
1938. The main agricultural feature of the 
JStatelsthe recent development of the Klarda 
Dun, a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there Is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started In 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported Iron, 
Is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane cnishlug mills. Tlte State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served In the 
Great War. It was captured with General 
Townshend's force at Kut-al-Amara but anotlier 
Corps was formed which replaced It in the field. 

Malerkotla.— This State oonsUte of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala aud 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers' 
(Nawabe) of Malerkotla are of "Kurd**, 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
** Sherwan ’* and settle In the town of ^‘Sherwan** 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time In 
Afghanistan near Ghazni, came to India and 
settled at Afoler, the old capital of tl^ 
State, in 1442. Originally they held poeltioni 
of trust under the Lod hi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they giadually became independent. They 
were engaged |n constant feuds with the newly 
created adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswarl. gained by the British over Sindhite 
In 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Hotkas 
In 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotia jofuM 
the British Army, the British Qovemment 
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fttcoeeded to the power of the Mabrattae in the 
distrtcte between the Sutlej and t)^ Jumna. 
Ilie State entered into political relations with 
the British Government In t809. The present 
Bnler is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawah Sir 
Ahmad Ail Khan, Bahadur, K.o.S.t., K.O.I.X.. 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 101 6 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwan, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler- 
kotla. The population of the town is 80,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 

Farldkot.—The Faridkot Rajas belong to 
the same stock as the Phulklan Chiefs, having 
a common ancestor in Brar, more remote by 
twelve Kcncratlons than the celebrated Phul. 
The Faridkot House was founded in the midde, 
of the 17th century. The present Ruler, 
Farsand-l-Saadat Nlshaii Ha*rat-1-Kalser-1-Illnd, 
Lt. His Highness Raja Sir Hnrlndar Singh Brar 
Bans Bahadur, K.C.S.I., was born on the 29th 
January 1915, succeeded to the gadi in 1918, 
and was invested with full ruling powers in 
October. 19:t4. His Highness personally ad- 
ministers th(t Stato assisted by his younger 
brother, Kanwar Manjitlndar Singh Bahadur, 
and an efficient Cabinet of three Secretaries 
headed hy Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, 
B.A., the Ctiief Secretary. The State comprises 
an area of 649 square miles with a population 
of 1,99,289 and has a gross annual Income of 
over 17 lakhs. Tlie Ruler is entitled to n salute 
of n guns. I'hc State Forces consist of a Field 
Company of Sajipers and Miners (2911 men plus 
a depot of 110 and a reserve of 100 sepoys), 
and His Highness’s Body (Juard. For the 
duration of tlie War, a State Service Company 
not) strong, a Faridkcjt Militia 523 strong and 
a Camel Corp.H of 168 iiave also be<*n raised. 
Faridkot, the Capital town, lies on the main 
Delhi- Bhatinda Lahore Section of the Is’orth- 
Western Railway. 


Chumba.— This state U enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
30uth by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspnr. and is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whdle country 
is mountn Indus and Is a favourite reshrt of 
sportsnlen. It jlo^sesses a remarkable series of 
copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicles have been compiled. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Maruta, Surajhansi Rajput, who built Brahma* 
pura the modern Barninur, Chainba was 
extended by Meni Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba was built by Snhl) Varraa about 920. 
The State maintained Its Independence, until 
the Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to 
the empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and IteseaiMHl almost un- 
scathed from Sikh aggression. The State flrst 
came under British influence in 1840. The 
part, west of the Ravi, was at flrst liandod over 
to Kashmir, but subsequently the boundaries of 
the State were fixed as they now stand, and It 
was declared independent of Kashmir. The 
present(3ilef is IT. Ii. Ra ja Lakshmnn Singh who 
was born in 1924 and succeeded to the gadi 
in 1035. As he is a minor the Administration 
of the State is being conducted by a Council, 
consisting of a President (Colonel H. S. Strong, 
C.I.F..), Vice-T’resldent and Chief Secretary 
(Dlwan Bahadur, L. Madho Ram), and a member 
(R. B. Lala Ghanshyam Dass). The principal 
crops are rice, maize and millets. There are 
some valualde forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the manapment of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The nioiin* 
tain ranges arc rich in minerals which are little 
worked. The principal road to C^hamba town 
is from PathanKi»t, the terminus of the Amritsar 
Pathankut branch of the North Western Railway. 
Chamba town, on the right bank of the Ravi, 
contains a number of interesting temples, of 
which that of Lakshml Narayan, dating possibly 
from the tenth century, is the most famous. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, lies between 32® and 37® N. 
and 73® and 80® K. It Is an almost entirely tnoon- 
talnons region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and Its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
swnery In the world. The State may be divided 
physteally into three areas; the upper, com- 
iwtstng the area drained bv the River Indus 
Md Its tributaries ; the middle, drained bv the 
Jbflluin and Klihenganga Rivers ; and the lower 
awtt. consisting of the level strip along the 
mthera border, and Its adjacent ranges of 
hlUs. The dividing lines between the three 
are the snow-bound inner and enter 
Hlm^yan ranges known as the Zojila and 
the Panclml. The area of the State is 84,471 
sqiwre mik«. Beginning in the south where 
tkie jgrea t ):daln of the l^njab ends, ft extends 
^ Karakoram mountains 

*' where three Empires meet.*® 


Briefly described, the Siato Ootnprlses the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, etr., tiie upper reaches of the Cbenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 40,21,658. 

Hbtory. — Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, 
originally known as Pravaraptira, had bv then 
been long established, though many of the fine 
buildings said to liavo been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed In the four- 
teenth century. In the reign of Sikandar, who 
was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a large 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam. 
Jehangir did much to beautify the Valley, but 
after Aurangxeb there was a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
! eentory the Saba or €k>venior of Kashmir had 
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become practically independent ol Delhi. 
!liereafter the country experienced the oppres- 
sion of Afghan rule until it was annexed in 1819 
by an army sent by Hahara]a Banjit Singh. The 
Sikh rule was not more beneficial to the people 
than that of the Afghans. The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence in 
the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition o! his distinguished 
services, made Raja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain other areas 
in return for his services in re-establishing 
i^ce. His son, His Highness Maharaja Ranblr 
Singhji, a model Hindu and one of the staunchest 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
1867 to 1885. He did much to consolidate his 
possessions and evolve order in the frontier 
districts. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Praiap Singhji, 
who died on 23rd September 1925, and was 
succeeded by His Highness the present Shrl 
Maharaja Hari Singhji Bahadur. 

The most notable reform effected In the State 
during the reign of the lata Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Walter Lawrence and revised 
from time to time. 

Adminittimtion. — For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja, 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Ck)iincil over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was t henceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maliaraja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. This 
system continued until January, 1022, 
when an Executive Council was Inaugurated. 
Very recently certain moditicatlons have been 
Introduced in the constitution. 

The British Resident has his headquarters at 
Srinagar and Slalkot and there is also a Political 
Agent at Gllglt. A British Officer is stationed 
at liCh to assist in the sui>ervision of the Central 
Asian Trade with India, which passes through 
Kashmir. 

In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) tlie 
State Ims splendid material lor the Army which 
consists of about 8,800 troops. Besides this, 
thousands of Dogras serve in the Indian Army. 

Finance.-'The financial position of the State 
is strong. The total revenue, including Jagirs, 
Is about 2,70,00,000; the chief soiiroes being 
land, forests, customs and excise and sericulture. 
There is a reserve and no debt. 

Prodnctioii and Indnttry. — ^The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. The 
principal food crops are rice, maize and wheat. 
Oilseed is also an important crop. Barley, cotton, 
saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds and 
hops are also grown. Pears and apples, tlie 
principal fruits of the Valley, are exported In 
large quantities. The State forests are extensive 
and valuable. The principal species of timber 
trees are deodar, blue pine and fir. The most 


valuable forest lie in Kishtwar, K am ab 
and EamraJ Hlaqae. A survey of the mineral 
resources of the State is being conducted. The 
most noteworthy of the minerals expected to 
be found in the State are bauxite, coal, Fuller's 
earth, kaoline, slate, zinc, copper and talc. 
Gold is found in Baltlstan and Gugit, sapphires 
in Paddar, aqtiamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uri. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin, who ruled from 1421 to 1472, is said 
to have Imported silk weavers from Khurasan 
and settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
carpets, papier machd and wood carving of 
the State are world famous. The State partici- 
pated in tile British Empire Exhibition of 1924 
where the Kashmir Court earned the name “ The 
Gem of The Smaller Courts” and attracted 
many visitors. An Industrial and Awicultural 
Exhibition is held In the State annually, where 
the products of indigenous arts and crafts- 
mansliip for which Kashmir is famous, are 
displayed. His Highness’s Government are 
maintaining a Visitors’ Bureau at Srinagar for 
the convenience of visitors, who are at&acted 
by the scenery and charm of the beauty-spots 
of Kashmir, lleceuily attention lias been 
directed towjirds the development of tourist 
traffic. 

Commuiucationt. — Great' efforts have been, 
and are being, made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jlielum Valley road (106 miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab 
and the North-Western Frontier Province Is 
considered to he one of the finest motorable 
mountain roads in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long, joins 
Kashmir with the North-Western Railway system 
at Jammu-Tawai and is also a fine motorable 
road. 

Roads for iiaek auhnals lead from Srinagar, 
the suiuiuer capital of Kaslimir, to the frontier 
districts of Oilgit and liadakh. Internal viUs^^e 
cominuiiications have also been much Improved. 

The Jammu-Suehetgarh Railway, a section 
of the Wazirabud-Sialkot branch line of the 
North-Western Railway system, is the oicdy 
Railway in the State. The mountainous nature 
of the country has so far prevented the extension 
of Uie line into tlie heart of the State. 

Public Works.— In 1004 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum. A number of canals have been con- 
structed at considerable expense both in Jammu 
and Kashmir. The State has b^n recently 
connected with the telephone system of Britiim 
India. An aerodrome has been constructed 
five miles from Srinagar, and it is hoped that 
an aerial service between Laliore and Delhi and 
Kashmir will he established soon. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation, but the 
most important scheme of recent years has been 
the installation of a large Electric Power Station 
on the Jhelum River at Mahora which was 
completed in 1907. The bridge over tbe 
Cheuab at Aknur, wbi(ffi was comj^eted in 1906 
at a cost of Rs. 4 lakhs, has Uie longest nnsop* 
ported span In India. 
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— According to the last census 
of the State, there were over 264,000 literate 
persons in tlie State Including over 42, (KK) 
females. The number of educational institu- 
tions is 1.607. There are two Arts Colleges 
and one aided Oriental College. The number 
of scholars in 1039-40 was 108,851. Nearly 
35 per cent, of boys of school-going age were 
at school. In Municipal areas education for boys 
was made compulsory in 1020. More schools 
Including basic schools arc introduced every 
year and a campaign for adult education has 
been started recently in the State. Last year 
3,457 adult literacy centres were opened and 
over 66, (KK) adults were under instruction. 

lUformt.— Oue of the important refonns 
connected wltli the present Maharaja’s reign 
lias been the establishment of an Independent 
nigh Court of .Tudicature modelled on British 
Indian lines. Important legislative measures 
pained by Ills llighness’s Government in 
recent years include the raising of the ago of 
marriage to 14 for girls and 18 for boys, and the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation designed to 
tope wltli the problem of rural indebtedness. 

As signs of constitutional progress of the State 
may l>e mentioned the freedom granted to the 
press, and the intrcaluction of the State Assembly. 
Over 34 newspapers arc in existence in the 
State. 

Ills Highness announced further reforms on 
the 10th of Feiiruary, 1939, by a proclumation, 
the inaiii features of which being («) an elected 
majority in the Fraja Sablia, (40 elected luem- 
Wrs in a house of 75); (fc) election by the Praja 
Sabha of Us own Deputy President; (c) appoint- 


ment of four non-ofllcial members of the Sabha 
as Under-Secretariea to assist His Biglmess’s 
Ministers and (d) submission of proposals for 
the appropriation of the Revenues and other 
monies in any year for ex;()enditure on items 
which are votable (the non-votable Items being 
specified in the Statute) to the vote of tlie Sablia 
in the fonn of demands. 

The Kashmir Constitution Act was pro- 
mulgated in 1939 and made provision 
for the appointment of a Board of Judicial 
Advisers and the creation of the ]> 08 t of an 
Advocate-General. The Board advises 
His Highness in the disposal of such civil and 
criminal appeals as lie to His Highness from 
the High Court of Judicature. 

War Effort. — In connection with the present 
war His Highness offered to Ills Majesty the 
King Emperor his jiersonal services. He has 
placed the services of four units of his fortes 
at His Majesty’s disposal and besides offering 
other assistance, presented eighteen eomi>letely 
equipped motor ambulances. Tlie War aid 
Committee under the presidency and guardian- 
ship of Her Highness the Maliarnnl 8ahibn lias 
remitted various sums to the Vieeroy's War 
Purposes Fund. 'J'he Committee has also st'iit 
woollen gannents badges, shirts, cigarettes, etc., 
for the use of tlie forces at the front, A sum 
of £2(K) has also been remitted to the Admiralty 
in London for tlie purpose of providing woollen 
articles to tbe otticers and crew of His Majesiy'ii 
Destroyer ” Kashmir ” doing ]iatrol work in the 
North sea. His Highnesa also gave u sum of 
£1,900 from ids privy purse to tlie Lord Mayor’s 
Fund for the relief of the sulferiiig aud tiio 
homeless iu England. 
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THE CHAMBEH 

The Narendra Bfandal, or Chamber of Prlncet 
came Into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montague, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Govcr- > 
nor-General of India in 1010. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should ^zist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year. 
The 0 hamber Is a recommendatory body, which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs. 

Tim Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.ll. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Febru- 
ary 1021. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present Is His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own offlcers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
OhanoeUor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1029, tiie proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in February 
1020, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available. 

Sharp Diffetencest — As the constitution of 
the Chamber provided for each State-Member 
exercising one vote on any question coming 
before the Chamber, power in the Cliamber 
gradually foil into the hands of a majority 
representing the smaller States, because these 
States were naturally the readiest to exercise 
their membership privileges. This develop- 
ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 
the Greater states and out of that sprang a 
movement for the re-organization of the 
Chamber. 

The differences between the Greater States 
and the Lesser States were much sharpened by 
the different viewpoints which they occupied 
in regard to Federation. His Highness of 
Patiala early in 1086 resigned the Chanceilorship 
on this account. Thereafter His Highness of 
Bikaner resimed from one Standing Committee 
of the Chamber. Only one Ruling Prince with 
a salute as big as 17 guns was then left an active 
participant in the Chamber’s affairs. His 
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Highness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Dholpnr, 
who automatically proceeded to the appointment 
from that of pro-Chancellor. There was no 
meeting of the Chamber in 1936. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in consultation with the P^ces, 
convened a meeting commencing on 22nd 
February, 1037. 

This meeting was preceded by intensive 
deliberations in the Informal Conferences of 
Princes. Their Highnesses at discussions which 
they held In Bombay in October 1936 appointed 
a Constitutional Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Hie late Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
and including the Chancellor, to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1085 from the 
pointof view of the States' entry into Federation. 
This Committee produced Its report in the first 
week of February, 1087, and in the course of it 
said that upon careful consideration of the Act 
they had “ come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantially met" and 
that certain further recommendations now newly 
made by themselves would. If adopted, com- 
pletely fulfil them. These recommendations, 
the Committee said, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that the Act had 
already been passed. They comprised, therefore, 
four proposed changes In the States* Draft 
Instrument of Accession. 

This report was taken into consideration 
by the general body of Princes in their Informal 
Conference. At the same time as His Highness 
the Chancellor brought It before that body, he 
also laid In^fore it an Opinion upon the same 
subject by Counsel whom the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber had recently engaged 
from London. This Opinion was a leng&y 
document and in effect amounted to a warning 
to the Princes against the risks in which entry 
into Federation would Involve them, lU 
receipt led to its urgent examination by other 
expert advisers to the general body of Princes. 
Their criticisms of it were destructive. A 
further opinion in favour of Federation was at 
the same time independently given to the 
Princes, at the request of His late Highness of 
Patiala, by the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej ^hadur 
Sapru. 

The upshot of all this was that under the 
leadership of the late Maharaja of Patiala the 
Informal Conference adopted the report of the 
Constitutional Committee in favour of the entry 
into Federation on the basis of the Government 
of India Act, 1986 and subject to the satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations with the Crown on 
the subject of the Constitutional Committee's 
newly made recommendations. This decision 
was endorsed in a formal meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes on 24th February by the re-election 
of His lute Highness of Patiala to the Chanoellor- 
ship by an overwhelming majority, and by the 
election of a pro-Chancellor and Standing Com- 
mittee in sympathy with the same dedsion. 

His Highness the Jam Baheb Nawanagar 
sncceeded His late Highness of Patiala In the 
Chancelloiship and continues to bold office. 
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to Ft 4 »nitSoBt— The question of 

acccflslon to Federation was fuUy considered 
by a Committee of States Ministers convened 
by the Kt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari. The 
mdari Committee closely examined the draft 
litttrament of Accession, which, it was claiine<l, 
revealed differences relating to certain specihed 
subjects, such as the protection of treaty 
rights and the rights of administration by 
the States of certain Federal subjects. After 
considering tlie opinions of legal advisers, tlie 
Committee unanimously adopted a report 
raising objeetlons to certain points in the 
Government of India draft and left it to the 
Princes to take such action as they might think 
necessary to safeguard their rights. 


These recommendations were considered at a 
Conference of Princes and Ministers held in 
Bombay in June, 1939, under the chairmanship 
of His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, 
the Chancellor. The Conference passed a 
resolution stating that the Princes found the 
rcvlMd draft Instrument of Accession un- 
acceptable, two of their main reasons being tliat 
the mrm in which it seeks to protect their treaty 
ri^ts is held tt> t>e inadequate for the purpose ; 
and M>roiidly that the orbit of federal authority 
and jurisdiction has been extended beyond 
that contemplated by the framers of the 
< onstitution. 

Hevlswl draft Instruments of Aiicession were 
then drawn up and circulated among Individual 
K tilers. These elUdted diverse comments and 
siiggestUius for further modiiltMitioii. While the 
lU'gotiutions were in progress, the war broke out 
(A fuller account of tne various stages iu the dis- 
cussions of the Federation will be found in past 
issues of this hook). 


The efforts of the Viceroy to inaugurate the 
federal part of tlic constitution embodied in the 
Government of India Act came to an abrupt end 
with the outbreak of the war. While affirming 
that federation remained the objective of His 
Majesty’s Government, His Excellency said In 
Septenil»er 1939 that “ we have no choice but 
to hold in suspense the work In connection with 
preparations for Federation.’' Three or four 
months later Ills Excellency reiterated His 
Majesty’s Government’s faith in the efflcat;y 
and value of federation as a means of securing 
Indian Unity. 

lalarnal rsform m Sut«s.— The pace of 
administrative and constitutional reform in the 
States has rapidly increased in the last few 
years owing to the introduction of provincial 
autonomy In British India, the approach of 
Federation, and pressure — sometimes direct — 
from the Indian National Congress. 

A new factor in the accession of the State 
to the proposed federation arose early in 1988. 
The Congress which had all this while opposed 
the inauguration the federal part <» the 
Government of India Act intensifled Its opposh 
non since July 1987 when its nominees b^me 
Ministers in the majority of BrlUsb IndUn 
provinces. What were merely unofficial reso- 
lutim pasted at public meetings and Congress 
wmevenm became the considered judgments 
of these Oovemmento. They also induced their 
fftpeeMvt le^slaUtres to pan specific rnolr 


tions protesting against the federal scheme 
contained in the Government of India Act of 
1985, affirming their determination to resist 
its inauguration and setting out in detail their 
objections to the proposed federation. One 
of the principal objections was the anomaly 
of forcing an alliance between democratic 
British Indian provinces and autocratic Indian 
States.** In other words, the Congress demand* 
ed as one of the conditions precedent to its 
active co-operation with the federal scheme the 
introduction in the States of self-governing 
institutions and an undertaking by the States 
rulers that in choosing their representatives to 
the federal legislature they would adoi>t an 
elective element. Neither the British Govern- 
ment nor their representatives in India could 
countenance these demands which were contrary 
to the ))rovlsionB of the Act. Ncvertlieless the 
tide of democracy could not be stemmed. Many 
States could not escape the inliucnco of a\it(»- 
nomous adjacent provinces. 

Numerous States aunouncoil their Rulers' in- 
tention to liberalise their constitutional iimchl- 
nery and to improve their administration. Many 
actually introduced refonns. A few Rulers 
declared that responsible govcrnnicnt was 
the goal of policy and took steps towards it. 
Many Rulers, aniiovnu'eti progressive schemes of 
udinlrilstratlve reform iu their respective states. 

An extraordinary development took plate 
early In 1939 when Mr. Gandhi decided on 
a fast to death to compel the Tlmkore 
Saheb of Rajkot to iinpieineikt his promise 
concerning the membership of a reforms 
committee. The Viceroy intervened and Mr. 
Gandhi agreed to the adjudication of the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court, whlcli went In his 
favour. But Hiihsequently further difficulties 
over the constitution of the coinmittco arose 
owing to Mr. Gandhi’s promise to the minorities 
and Mr. Gandhi eventually recanted and declar- 
ed that his fast had been coercive In character. 
He therefore left the committee to be constituted 
by the State. Later Mr. Gandhi announced a 
“ new technique ” for agitation by States’ 
subjects, in which he counselled moderation 
in tneir demands and called off all civil 
disobedience movements in the States. 

His advice and direction was followed In 
almost every Indian State wh(?re previously tbe 
air had been thick with strife. Jn some caws 
the response was quick, while in others tbt» 
local leaders were inclineil to lx; resentful of this 
sudden brake on their activities. ICvontually 
however, quiet was restored on the “ States 
front,” altliough stray ** incidents ” continued 
to engage the attention of the local public and 
of Mr. Gandhi himself. 

Futars of Princoly Orfior.- Deep apprecia- 
tion of the contributions offered and made 
by the PrlnwiS of India to the war effort, 
sympathy with those States of Rajputana 
and Katlilawar, stricken by a succession of poor 
monsoons, the adherence of ills Malesty’s 
Government to Federation as their objective 
and ** tbe profound importance ” of setting the 
houses of the States in order by perfecting ad- 
ministrative machinery wer0 tiie in^fn features 
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of Hls Excellency the Viceroy’s opening address 
to the annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
in March 1940 (For debiils see previous issue 
of The Indian Year Book). 

While at previous meetings of Kuling Princes 
the question of federation and tlio terms of their 
accession thereto loomed large, the rapid ctianges 
in India and abroad raised this year questions 
of a far more fundamental nature about the 
future of the country and the Princely order. 
The promise of Dominion States within the 
short^t practicable period, made l)y the Viceroy 
earlier in the year, necessitated a comprehensive 
re-examination of the position of the State in 
their relations to the Crown, to the suggested 
Dominion Government of India and to the 
proportionate representation of their voice in 
any negotiations for formulating an Indian 
constitution. 

The following resolution was passed at the 
1940 session; — 

** The Chamber of Princes while welcoming 
the attainment of India of its due place amongst 
the Dominions of the British Commonwealth 
under the British Crown records its emphatic 
and firm view. 

“(a) That In any future constitution for 
India the essential guarantees and safeguards 
for the preservation of the sovereignty and 
autonomy of the States and for the protection 
of their rights arising from treaties, sanads, 
engagements and otherwise should be effectively 
provided and that any unit should not be placed 
in a position to dominate the others or to In- 
terfere with the rights and safeguards guaranteed 
to them and that all parties must be ensured 
their doe share and fairplay ; 

** (b) That in ai^ negotiations for formulating 
a constitution for India, whether independently 
of the Government of India Act, 19‘15, or by 
revision of tliat Act, the representatives of the 
States and of this Chamber should have a voice 
proportionate to their importance and historical 
position ; 

“ This Chamber further records its view that 
any constitutional scheme which may involve 
the transference of the relationship of the States 
with the Crown to any other autliority without 
their free and voluntary agreement or which 
may permit of alterations airccting the rights 
and interests of the States without their consent 
cannot be acceptable to them.” 

PrincM* War Effort. — From the beginning 
of the war, esiMudally since the summer of 1940 
when the hostilitic.s t<H>k a turn for tlie worse, 
the Princes of India have devoted their whole- 
hearted energies exclusively to activities con- 
nected with war effort. Questions such as Fede- 
ration, the rights of Indian India vie-a-rvt British 
India, draft lustruments of Accession to the 
proposed Federation, and adjustments relatiug 
to the financial and economlo rights and lialdities 
of federating States, all of wlilch had caiised con- 
siderable anxiety to the Princely order and had 
consequently engaged minute attention at the 
hands of experts and expert committees, ceased 
to worry them. A magic cliange appeared to 
have come over their outlook and every one of 
them concentrated his attention on iiow best he 
audi his State could aid Britain in her struggle 
figaiust the toroes of tyranny. They rose to a 


man, ranged themselves behind the banner of 
His Majesty and vied with one another in the 
supply of men and money to assist in the prose- 
cution of the war to a successful conclusion. 
There was hardly a meeting of the Princes or the 
States Ministers at which war effort did not figure 
prominently on the agenda ; indeed, it is true to 
say that every other subject took a second place 
at their deliberations. 

A meeting of the Committee of the States 
Ministers was held in Botnbay in June, 1940, at 
which the determination of Indian States to 
speed up tiieir efforts for the successful conduct of 
the war was unequivocally voiced. The Com- 
mittee was unanimous that prompt steps should 
be taken by. the States to put all their resources 
at the disposal of the British Government. An 
official statement issued at the time said that the 
need for intensifying the war efforts of the States 
and for strengtiiening measures of internal 
security were generally empliasised. With 
regard to the consequences of the war on the eco- 
nomic, agricultural and industrial life of the 
States, the community of interests of British 
India and the States was recognised and the need 
for action on an AlMndia basis and for closer 
collaboration between the representatives of the 
Government of India and of the States was 
8tre8se<l. 

Six montlis later tlie Commltt-ee met again 
when a resolution recommending that, in the 
absence of tiie War Advisory Council, it was 
necessary for a body of experts representing 
Indian Statics io act as a liaison with the 
Commauder-in-Ciilef in order to effect co-ordina- 
tion in the matter of defence and su])pUes was 
unanimously passed, (it may l>e explained in 
this <!Ounectiou that tills jvroposal was made 
because the Viceroy’s offer to set up a War 
Advisory ('ouncil consisting of representatives 
of British India and tlie Indian States was not 
eagffriy taken up by British Indian politicians). 
Tlie mpetiug was called larticularly to consider 
certjiin aspei^ts of the war situation insofar as 
they affect tlie States, as well as certain econo- 
mic matters of common concern to States arising 
from the war. 'J’he (’oinraittee considered the 
question of representation of Indian States on tlie 
different bodies created at the Centre in connec- 
tion witli war or the war efforts of India and, 
after a thorough examination of the question, 
the conclusion was reaidied that, there was nee4 
for adequate representation on all tliose bodies 
on some basis suit-ed to tlie different States. 

The Ministers’ (’ommlttei* also dlsiuissed a feiw 
subjects of minor importance such as the pro- 
posal for the establishment of an AU-India me- 
dical college at Delhi, distribution of the sur- 
charges on petrol among the States, rules regard- 
ing boundary, disputes, certain disabilities re- 
garding purcliase of lleserve Bank siiares, tlie 
eligibility of Indian State subjects in Central 
Services, tlie establishment of courts of arbitra- 
tion for disputes with Britisii India, maiDteiiance 
of fencing by railways and tiie right of quarrying 
stone and other material for railway purposes in 
railway lands. 

TIm 1941 SMuon.— The Cliamber of Prince 
mot in March 1941 when the entire proceeding 
were devoted to a discussion on how best to 
intensify the Statee’ war effort. His Exoelleiioy- 
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the Viceroy, addrewlng tlie Cluwuber, described 
the need for the utmost sacriflce on the part of 
the Princes as “ a stark reality ” and suggested 
•• some |KX)liug of cherished sovereignty.” His 
Excellency urged the Princes and their advisers 
not to he diverted " by any (-onsiderations of n 
personal character from eimuring that where 
<ro-opemtion is necessary, it shall take a form 
whkii no reasonable critic can assail on the 
ground that It Ls half-hearted.” 

Tlie proceedings began with the Chancellor, 
the Maharaja of Kawanagar, Inviting the Vice- 
roy to unveil marble effigies of the late Rulers of 
<Jwalior. Nawanagar and Patiala, and the cere- 
mony was permeated by a certain filial .sentiment, 
inasmuch as the three had just claims to be 
described as ” Fathers of the Chamber of 
Princes.” 

Tlie Viceroy 's main address made n<» reference 
to the political situation in itrltish India, It 
imid glowing tribute to the war effort of the 
Indian States and to the encouragement given 
to their countrymen l»y tlie Princes by precept 
and by example. The Viceroy expre.sse<i the 
seiiilments of the Princely Order w'hen he <ic- 
dared that this Important and representative 
gathering " shall be turned to wider account and 
shall deilionstrate to the world, at this critical 
time, how' wholeheartedly and unflinchingly the 
I’rinces shared tlie eoininoii Uetermiiiation to 
achlete victory for the King-Emperor’s arm.s.” 

A striking tribute was paid by the Viceroy to 
tlie late .Maharaja of Mysore and it was meant to 
Inspire the Princely Order with the example of 
i one who ” enhanctMi the prestige of the Princely 
i Order not only in this country, but far beyond 
f its Umlers.” 

i In paying a liandsotne tribute to the iwirt 
I playe<i liy tln^ Indian Princes in the country’s 
I war elfort, Ills Excellency said : ** The contribu- 
tions of the Indian Sttites, under the inspiring 
h*adership of \'«ur Highnesses who are here to- 
day. and of other memljcrs of the I'riiicely Oni«‘r, 

have iniieeil been great The value of those 

generouH eontrihutions is enhanced by their 
sjKintaneity. If there is any complaint from 
Your liiglmesses, 1 know only well from my 
owm conversations with ho many members of tlie 
Prlnedy Order tiiat It is that the opportunities 
i>f service, in face of the enemy, have fallen short 
of your own ardent desires.” 

The Viceroy also made a reference to the ques- 
tion of reb»rms in the States and ol»»erved that 
Ids stiggestions in this behalf had lH*en welcomed 
t*y many Prinees and that steps were being Uiken 
to adoi>t them in many parts of India with vislide, 
ttiough not as yet siKJctacular, results. He 
ctiipliaslM-d that union and co-operation were the 
foundation and the source of their strength. 

Tlic determination of the Indian Princes to 
continue to jml fortli their best efforts for the 
achlevpinent of the final victory w’aa reiterated 
by the Jam Saheb. ** This declaration has al- 
T^y b^n translated into action,” he said. 
< asli coheert ions from tlie States towards the 
various war funds up to the end of January, 
1U4I, amounted to approximately Its. 1 ,81 ,»2,0()U 
‘Mjujecttrring and 11 h. 41,71,(X)0 recurring. In 
hdditloo, tlieir contributions to Interest-Free 
bonds amounted to Rs.l. 13, 00.000 and to 3 per 
tent. Defence Bonds to Rs.W,U0,f)00. 


Tlie Chamber heard a statement from its 
Chancellor on tlie work performed by Uic t hsm- 
ber during the preceding year. The Chanecllor 
referred to t he administrative reforms and ” Iw- 
neflwnt activities in the States ” and sahi that 
States with 87.4 per cent, of the total population 
of the States who were members of the t'humlH'r 
of Prinees had local botiies in their territories ; 
States with 07.0 per cent, of iiopnlation had le- 
gislative assemblies, out of whicii 35.3 per cent, 
have a majority of eleeteil members ami 3.0 per 
cent, had equality of elected and nominated 
nicinbers of the assemblies. These figures, he 
claimed, would show to all fair-mimled pcrsoiiH 
that the Indian States were not nnachruiiisms In 
the eoneeption of a progressive State and that 
their administrations were based on a rule of law 
associated with growing bcneilcent acti>itics. 

Attitude to British India.- - At the same 
time, the I'lianccllor said, they wito not averse 
to the ordered progress of India. ” On the otIuT 
liaiid, the Princes are publicly associated with 
tlic desire to secun* for India the fullest freeilom 
and the highest status under the aegis of the 
British Crown, We wish, Iimwcvit, to avoid 
raising any big eontroverslal matters during tin* 
present crisis and to eoncenfrate all energies on 
the main ]>urp 08 <‘ of the successful prosecut ion of 
the war. We have accordingly dceUled not. to 
pass any formal resolution this year on the poli- 
tical situation in India, so far ns it atleets the 
8bites. At tlie same time, we wholeheartedly 
welcome thc! declaration made by Your Jixcel- 
leucy in August and its elucidation in the House, 
of Commons by the Secretary of State for India 
which leave it to a body nqiresentatlve of the 
prlne.ipul elements in India's national life ; in- 
cluding the Indian States, to devise the frame- 
work of the new ('onstitntion on the basis of a 
free and friendly agreement, subject to the due 
fulfilment of ttie Treaty and other solemn obliga- 
tions resting on Ills Majesty’s (iovenmieiit. 
When the time comes, the Indian Princes shall 
not be found wanting in any reasonuhlc eoiitri- 
biitioii vvlilch they may lie culled upon to make 
j for thc d isrharge of thr-ir ohJlgatlons to tlie < 'i own 
and towants tlie ordereil jirogress of thc States 
and their niothcrlaiid.” 


Internal Refenn.' Referring to the sugges- 
tion that the smaller Sbites with limited re- 
sources should eo-operute and eoinbine in mutters 
of administration, so fur as it may he necessary 
and practicable Ills Highness said ; ” 'J Ids 
question lias been receiving our careful and 
active coiiHldeiatlon from all the viewfioints in- 
volved ; and relying on Your Excellency’s respect 
for the traditions of thc Indian States and for thc 
pledges given to the States, both big and small, 
in tlie successive authoritative pronouncexiicnts 
guaranteeing their internal autonomy and in- 
tegrity, we take it as understood that Your Ex- 
cellency’s suggestions are Intended to encourage 
co-oi>eratioii, on a voluntary basis having due 
regard to local conditions, in certain services of 
administration without iiiii>airiiig the integrity 
and sovereignty of the States concerned. In 
order to encourage co-operative grouping on the 
aforesaid lines, we regard it essential that the 
proposed combination should proceed on the 
free consent and the voluntary co-operation of 
the rulers themselves. At the same timci there 
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should be no fetisli for any rigidity of pattern in 
a matter of sucti importance. The pre-occupa- 
tions of the States wltii war work perforce have 
resulted in some of these problems not receiving 
the attention which they would have received in 
normal peace time. Moreover, it will be recog- 
nised by all fair-minded persons that in the 
sphere of reform, prudence and farsight often 
enjoin, even on the most ardent reformer, the 
duty of paying due regard to local conditions and 
resources. 

On the motion of the Chancellor, the Chamber 
adopted a resolution of condolence on the demise 
of Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Mysore and 
Kolhapur, the Maharao of Kotah, the Maharaja 
of Bijawar, the late Tliakur Sahibs of Limbdl and 
Kajkot and the late Chief of Nandgaon ; another 
congratulating Their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Mysore, the Maharao of Kotah and to the Thakur 
Sahibs of Eajkot and Jdinbdi on their accession 
to the "gadi” and to Their Highnesses the Maha- 
rajas of Dhar and Nabha on their investiture with 
ruling powers ; and a resolution welcoming the 
rulers recently admitted as members of the Cham- 
ber ill their own right. 

Loyalty to Kimi-Emporor. — The following 
resolution, moved by the Chancellor and sup- 
ported by many a lluling Briiice, was unani- 
mously passed, all standing : “ Tlie Chamber of 
Princes records its deep sense of abhorrence of the 
('.allous ]!f azi violation on all iuternational law and 
morality, culmiiuitlng in the shameless bombing 
of Buckiuglium Palace. The Cliamhcr offers its 
devout gratefulness to Providence for the pro- 
tection of Their Majesties the King- Emperor and 
the Queen, and desires that this devoted expres- 
sion of the personal attachment of the Indian 
Princes to Their Majesties and of the deep concern 
of tile Princes for their welfare may be placed 
before Their Majesties." 

Speaking on the resolution, the Jam Saheb 
emphasised '* the unbroken record of the Inalien- 
able loyalty of the Princes to the person and 
Throne of their beloved King-Emperor and the 
illustrious House of Windsor. This has over and 
over Jigain been demonstrated in the normal 
activities of pence-tlmo as well as in the fiery 
ordeals of th(5 war during the past century and 
more of the Princes' relations with the Imperial 
Crown," 

The other speakers said that the King was the 
syiubol of the Commonwealth and embodied in his 
person the best in the Empire. The Maharaja of 
Patiala said that the British Empire was the last 
refuge of civilisation and tiioir King was the 
symbol of its unity. 

The Nawab of Bahawalpur said that It was a 
matter of gratification that Indian troops had 
made so great a contribution, as a result of which 
Hieir homes were made secure to-day. 


War Advisory CoondL — ^Tlie key resolution 
of the session was moved by the Chancellor and 
recommended to the Crown Representative tliat 
" in order to further enhance the value of the war 
effort of the States and of India as a whole 
necessary action may be taken with the least 
possible delay with a view to associating repre- 
sentatives of the States with the war activities at 
the Centre, through reviving the proposal for the 
establishment of a War Advisory Council with 
representatives of States and of Provincial Gov- 
ernments, or through some other suitable alter- 
native to be evolved in consultation with the 
States." 


The Jam Saheb, moving the resolution, said 
that the exigencies of the situation demanded 
that the liaison of tiie States with the war effort 
at the Centre, particularly in the spheres of de- 
fence, supplies and industries, might be ensured 
on a regular basis, and not through ad hoc com- 
mittees set up for specific purposes. " It would 
further be appreciated, and 1 state Uiis fact with- 
out implying any slur on the personal element 
involved, that the Government of India as at 
present constituted cau only speak for British 
India. As such, while British India may be said 
to have a liaison with the war activities at the 
Centre throiigii the Government of India, the 
States arc out of the picture. We request that 
in the best interests of British India, the States 
and tlic Empire, such a state of affairs should not 
be allowed to continue any longer." 


The speeches 4ellvered in support of the reso- 
lution showed t luit the Princes feel that the pre- 
sent Central Government can speak only for 
British India and tliat ad hoc committees ap- 
pointed from time to time for Hi)ecific purposes 
cannot meet adequately the object the Princely 
Order has in view. In the words of the Chancel- 
lor's final address, what ttie Princes desire is that 
" the efforts already initiated may be pursued in 
a spirit of confidence, so that the defences of 
liirlia may be placed on a firm basis and the 
resources of this great country are utilised to the 
fullest advantage, not only for defending her own 
frontiers and for the discharge of the Oown's 
obligations under the treaties, but also for help- 
ing the Britisli people and the Empire's common 
cause," 


The Viceroy's concluding observations did not 
comment on the proceedings of the Chambop and 
made no reference to the resolution regarding the 
War Advisory CouneU. As the resolution re- 
quires serious aud sympathetic consideration, 
the Viceroy will probably inform the Chancellor 
later of the Britbm Government’s attitude on the 
subject. 
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Payments from Indian States. 


Many of the States make payments, varying in amount according to the circumstances of om h 
ease, to His Majesty. These payments are frequently due to exchange of territory or settlement 
of claims between the Governments, but are chiefly in lieu of former obligations to supply or inaiii' 
tain troops. The annual receipts on account of these payments from Indian States are sunmiarisod 
in the following table. The rdations of the States to one another in respect of Cush Contribution 
are complicated, and It would serve no useful purpose to enter upon the qttcsiion. It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned that a large number of the States In the Western India and Gujarat States 
Agencies pay Cash Contribution of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior eiaims Cash Contribution 
from some of the smaller States of Central India States making payments directly to His Majesty. 

States paying Cash Contribution directly to His Majesty. 


Jaipur 

Es. 

4,00,000 

Kotab 

4,S4,720 
(of this sum 
Its. 2,00,000 
hae been 
auspendetl.) 

Udaipur (Eastern States Agency) 

1,200 

Jodhpur 

2,13.000 
(of this a 
sum of 
Il8.1,15.lM>0 
has been 
suspend wl). 

Buodl 

1,20,000 

Udaipur (Mewur) 

2,00,000 
(includes 
contrliuition 
to local 
corps.) 

Other Rajputaua States . . 

1,11,675 

Joaia 

1,37,127 

A Siam. 


Manipur 

6,000 

Rambral 

100 


It was announced at tlie Coronation 
Nasarana payments on surcessioim. 


Jtengal. 

Its. 

Cooch Bchar 

07,701 

United UruHneest, 


Benares 

2,10,000 

Punjab. 


Mandi 

1 ,00,000 

Other States . . . . . . 

13,307 

Madran. 


Travancoru 

7,90,430 

Mysore 

24,60,000 

Cochin .. fc.. 

2,00,000 

Weitern India States. 

Those paying cash conlribution 
to His Majesty include: — 


Bhavnagar 

1,28,000 

(^•utch 

82,2.68 

Hhrangadhra 

40,071 

condul 

40,096 

Junagadh . . 

28,394 

Nawanagar 

60,312 

Porbandar 

•21,202 

Bajkot 

18,091 


of 1911 that tlieie would in future be ou 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold smail terri- 
torial possession in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portugiiese posst^ssions In India, all of 
which are situated witiiin the limits of Bombay 
Province, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 
Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
of Diu with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 


Peninsula. All these three territories constitute 
what is called by the Portuguese the State of 
India. 

The Portuguese colonies consist of Cabo 
Verde, Guine, B. Tom^ e Principe, Angola e 
Congo, Mozambique, India, Macau and Timor 
which occupy together an area several times 
larger than tJie total area of Portugal itself, which 
together with its colonies make up over 2 million 
square kilometers. Portuguese India has an 
area of less than 4 thousand square kilometers. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts and sea. Savant- 
wadi State lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea 
on the west and N orth Kaiiara on the south, and 
the eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 02 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory lias a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Con^iia- 
Uts, or Old Conquests, oumprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by tiio Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salscttc, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1548; and of the 
Nevat Conguutlas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pcriiem, Sanqiielim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Satiguoin ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century 
and early in the 10th century.^ Tlie small island 
of Angetliva situated opposite tlie port of Karwar, 
In tlie British district of Nortli Kanara, forms 
administratively a portion of the Canacona mu- 
nicipality. This was acquired in 1505. The 
whole country is liUly, especially the eastern 
iiortion, tlie predominating physical feature 
iielng the Western Ghats, wliicli besides bound- 
ing the country along the north-east and south- 
east, just off westward and spread across tlie 
country in a succession of spurs and ridges. 
There are several conspicuous isolated peaks, of 
which tlie higliest, Sonsagar is 3,827 feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some Importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Saisette. Ualf-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable oi 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
daring the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of comraorcial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the Inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able, being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The harbour has been leased to the 


W. I. P. Ry. and in recent times much work has 
been done for its development, and large sums of 
money have been spent. The railway lines 
carries a large entrepot trade. At the outbreak 
of the war several German ships took refuge at 
Mannagoa, and their cargoes have been the 
object of litigation. Most of these cargoes either 
came from or to British Indian mercliants. With 
the outbreak of the war the railway and port 
trafllc of Mannagoa have dwindled very 
considerably. 

The People. 

The total poptilation of Portuguese India was 
570, U70 of which 270,308 are nmies and 300,572 
females in the 1031 census. The recent census 
of 1041 is expected to reveal a higher population, 
exceeding six laklis of Inlmbitunts, with a popu- 
lation ratio deflnitely in favour of Hindus. 
Portuguese India has 4 cities, 3 towns and 503 
villages In which reside 127,180 families. Tlie 
density of the country is about 153, the highest 
being in Bardez with 408 inhabitants iier square 
kilometer and lowest in Sanguem with only 24 
inhabitants per square kilometer. Tlie country 
presents many interesting demographic problems 
relating to the distribution of population, birth 
and death rates, uveragf' span of life, density, etc. 
Tlie Veliias Gonquistas are tliii'kJy populated and 
offer the highest contingent for eniigratiun and 
its inhabitants are to be found in almost all the 
parts of the w'orld, including British India where 
tlicrc have settled about 05,000 Goans in various 
walks of life. 

In the Velhas Conquistas the majority of the 
population is Cliristian. In the Novas Con- 
quistas Hindus are more numerous than 
Christians. The Moslems in the territory are 
numbered in a few thousands. The Christians 
still very largely adhere to caste distinctions, 
claiming to be Brahmans, Chardos and low 
castes, which do not intermarry. The Hindus 
wiio form about one-half of the total population 
are largely Maratha and do not differ from those 
of the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which Is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic reli^on 
and are spritually subject to an archbiimop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exerelaes 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
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of Britiib IndiA, and the nrovincea of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with mlmlon? 
in foreign oonntriea and Mosambique (Portn* 
gneae East Africa). The Christiana of Daman 
and Dtu are subject, under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See, tt 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Ooa, mostly built by the Jesuite 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders In Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge <‘f secular priests. HiiuliB 
and Mahomedang enjoy perfect freedom in 
religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The policy of the Portuguese Kepublio estab- 
lished in 1910 was to persecute Catholic Kellglon 
and to suppress all religious Societies. As a 
result of this policy Jesuits were driven away 
from the country. The New State has entirely 
reversed the religious policy of the country. 
All religious Orders are freely allowed and several 
of them have now established Convents and 
Schools in the country, including the Jesuits who 
have started a Secondary College at Panjlin. 
A number of nuns have also come to the country. 
A new Seminary is being built and a now religi- 
ous Order is propcised to be started in Goa. Tlie 
relations between the Church and State are 
very c<irdlal, though even under the antl-elerical 
republic the 1.8 w of separation of ('hurch and 
8tatc had never been enforced. At present 
the t'hurch has obtained a legal existence 
in the country and Portugal even maintains 
In Goa and in liritlsh India a few missionaries, 
supported by the Lisbon treasury. The New 
State is baa^Kl on corporative principles which 
have not yet been applied to Portuguese India. 
But there is censorship of tlie press and no poll- 
tlc^l i^arties are allowed. A now administrative 
code has been promulgated and a system of 
excessive centralization is in force, both financial 
and administrative. j 


The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. There 
Is a dearth of statistics referring to agriculture 
rice and coconut production, area under tin 
plough, etc. The ferl illty of the soil varies con- 
siderably according to quality, situation and 
water-supply. The Velhas (.onquistas areas, 
a rule, arc better and more Intensively cultivated 
tBan the Novas Couqulstas. In both these divi- 
sions a holding of fifteen or sixteen acres would 
r a good sized farm but tlie majority 

of holdings are of much smaller extent varying 
frorn half an acre to five or six acres. The staple 
produce of the country is rice, of which there are 
two good harvests, but the quantity produced it 
Mrely sufficient to meet the needs of the popula 
tlofl for two-thlrds of the year. Next to rice, tin 
cuitttfe of coconut palms is deemed most Import 
Mt, from the variety of uses to which the pro 
applied. Hilly places and infcrioi 
•w* are set apart for the cultivation of cereab 
kindi of fmlU and vegetables an 
Thecondltloi 
Velhat Con 
*™Pwed during recent yean 
•win# to the general rlae In the pricea of al 
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olaMes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
Then Is a gr^t shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Vellias Conqulstas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
^joining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour Is alwavs 
keen. Stately forests are found In the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of ll« square 
miles and are under conservnf Ion and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is fouiui lu 
parts of the territory ; but has not been 8»*rionsly 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
aro being worked at present, the ore l)elng 
exported to the Continent. 

In recent years a remarkable change has 
come over tlie means of transport tliroughout the 
country. A largo number of new roads have been 
built which have brought the most outlandish 
villages of Goa Into close and intimate conncetlon 
with the cities and towns. It is easy to e(»ver 
the whole country in motor (lar within priudleally 
a single day and Novas Conqulstas are now 
easily accessible U> the remotest parts of the 
Velhas Conqulstas. A numlM^r of new bildgi^s 
have been built which have rnatlo easy inter- 
district communication. There arc clicap l)US 
Bervlees throughout the country at regular 
intervals, Tlieso have quicUeiied eomiuutiica- 
tion with British India and have enabled the 
distriet of HaJccte and Bardez to lm|)ort a larger 
quantity of foodstulTs, fruits and vi!g«dables 
from the adjfdning British territories. The 
Bornl>ay-Goa road, wiion eompbded, will shorten 
substantially the distance bctweim thesti two 
places and eHtablisb a regular bus servlc<'. 

Commerce. 

In the days of Its glory, Goa was the elder 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was spoelally famous foi Its trade in hordes 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
lin}K>i-tance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Rtnpire and its trade Is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Ooa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Its. 14 1 lakhs 
and exports to about Ks. 30 lakhs in 1937. The 
discrepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to l>u found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing Indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use aro liri|)urted. Exports 
chiefiy consist of coeoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw ])roduee. No reliable 
statistics are available of the country’s b^^nce 
of indebted ness and of its invisible cxixjrts^dch 
are considerable and mainly responsible lor the 
favouralde terms of trade' wlilcU tho country 
enjoys. 

A line of railway connects Hormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Hallway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle iiock above 
the Qhats whore it Joins tho British system is 
51 miles, of which 49 are In PortugucM; territory. 
The railway is under tho management of tho 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Ilailway admi- 
nistration, and tho bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. Tho W. I. P. By., now run by 
the Southern Maliratta, lias recently experienced 
Increased traffic and has yielded handsome 
profits sufficient not only to |iay tlie guaranteed 
rate of interest but even a surplus ia left over 
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'n^lch is paid regularly into the Lisbon treasury, 
every six months. The Portuguese Government 
have, in the past, lost considerable sums in the 
parent of the guaranteed interest. Consider- 
able expenditure has also been incurred in 
modernising the facilities in the Mormugao 
harbour. The telegraphs in Portuguese territo- 1 
Ties are worked as a separate system from the 
British. The latter, however, had an office at 
Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Most of the commerce of Portuguese India 
is with British India with whom it maintains 
close commercial relations. About 65 per cent, 
of the imports of the country are from British 
India which also receives most of its exports but 
in recent years these have shown remarkable 
fall. Among the most important imports 
are rice, textiles, sugar, cereals, petrol, kerosene 
oil, etc. There Is a large entrepot trade running 
into about 8 to 9 crorea of rupees a year, which is 
generally cleared by the port and railway of 
Mormugao. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The finances of the country showed chronic i 
deficits for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war increased them to 
alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes wore iultiatod by the Governor- General 
Jaime de Morals, who is popularly known as 
the “ Governor of Taxes.’^ Only in 1927 the 
country experienced the joys of a balanced 
budget and the public servants whoso salaries 
had always remained in arrears are ^ow being 
paid regularly. If municipal and national taxes 
Be added together, the country presents a very 
high incidence of taxation, even higher than 
that of British India, the average coming to 
about Es. 18 per capita. There is no income- 
tax, except for government servants, but there 
is a speciad ten per cent tax on all Incomes derived 
in the shape of Interest on loans. This tax is 
a powerful contributory cause to the flight of 
capital from Portuguese India. The chief 
sources of revenue are the land tax, Excise and 
the customs. There is a special tax on emigrants 
which yields to the State about Ks. 40,000. 
The country being economically backward, the 
taxes give very little indication of its 
productive capacity or of its annual wealth. 
The' national wealth is a matter of pure 
conjecture for lack of statistics. It is 
proposed to revise the system of taxation, 
specially the land tax which represents 12 per 
celt of the nett vleld. The State has established 
in Bombay an institution called Imtituto Itido- 
Portuguese with an annual subsidy of seventy 
thousand rupees to be utilised for the promotion 
of social and economic welfare of Goans residing 
in British India. The proceeds of the emigration 
tax have been ear-marked for the subsidy to 
the Institute, with an additional sum of thirty 
thousand rupees. 

Ths tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
Then is s limited free list on whidi books and 
paper figora prominently. The fiscal tariff 
langei ti^ 10 to 80 per cent, according to the 


nature of the commodities, but ihe duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. The tariffs were again revised 
last year, and the Import duties on foreign goods 
were generally increased. Duties on food, 
especially rice, have also been raised, and the 
sum total of rice tax, in recent years, has reached 
over thirty lacs of rupees. The preferential 
duties on Portuguese wines, spirits and provisions 
have been lowered so as to make preference 
even more effective. Sugar imported from 
Mocambique enjoys effective protection, though 
Its import Is done through British India. But 
there are no exports from Goa t-o Mocambique. 

For the last eight years the country has 
experienced recurring surpluses due to the 
increasing indirect taxes. Public revenues 
between 1914 and 1939 have almost doubled 
and the Indirect taxes yield to the State about 
32 lakhs of rupees and direct taxes about 9 
lakhs of rupees. The surplus from 1935 to 
1937 caroo to 17 lakhs which, together with 
other special funds, make up a reserve of about 
65 lakhs of rupees available for developmental 
expenditure, in which sum is included about 
17 lakhs of rupees due by other colonies of 
Portuguese India. The total surplus for the 
last (iecennium amounts to about 90 lakhs of 
rupees, of which about 60 lakhs are constitute 
Into a reserve fund. Becently all the different 
special funds have been merged Into one consoli- 
dated reserve fund with the exception of the 
yield of the rice tax which will constitute a 
separate reserve car-marked entirely for the 
development of rice cultivation. A heavy duty 
on im^rted rice has been established from the 
end of 1938. The public debt of Goa Is made up 
of dues to Portugal and small loans floated in 
the country itself. Most of the debt due to 
Portugal has been wiped out by lump payments. 
The currency of the country is the monopoly 
of the Banco Nacional Ultramarine whicn is 
the State Bank of issue for some of the Portuguese 
coionies. The State holds a percentage of share 
capital on which interest Is payable by the Bank 
to the respective colonies. The total fiduciary 
issue of the Bank at the end of last year was 
about 100 lakhs, but its active note circulation 
did not exceed 65 lakhs of rupees. The Bank-, 
does ordinarv banking business with very few 
central banking operations. It preserves a 
limited loan ixulcy but purchases, on a large 
scale, British Indian notes and coins and remits 
them to Bombay where It maintains a branch 
financed by transfer of capital from Goa through 
the purchase of British Indian currency. There 
was, during 1940-1941 a considerable repatria- 
tion of funds from British India, which resulted 
In an expansion of the note circulation of Banco 
Nacional Ultramarlno to over 80 Iswcs of rupees. 
There was also a large increase in the Savings 
Bank deposits. The h^vy demand for Portu- 
guese notes resulted in a discount being demanded 
for their conversion. But the Banco Nadonsl 
Ultramarino offered aU leascmable facilities foe 
transfers and oonTscston oC notcf. 
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The Capital! 

Nova'Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
Indiat comprehends Panjim and Ribandar, 
Okl Ooa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape oivid* 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopeH down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy In 17.59, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, os seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closi^r inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The moat imposing public structures arc the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the 
Government Press. Other noticeable buildings 
are the Cathedral and various churches, the 
viceregal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of tlie town is adorned 
with a llfe-ai/.ed statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

Panjim has been undergoing in recent years 
many remarkable improvements. The electrical 
supply of the country has been reorganised under 
the auspices of the Municipality and a better 
system of lighting, public and private, is now In 
force. Moat of the important roads are being 
asphalted at a largo cost and recently a large 
number of buildings have come up on Altinho 
which is the Malabar Hill of Panjim. A decree 
has been published compelling all houseowners 
to introduce septic tanks as a preliminary step 
to the working out of a scheme of water- 
supply. 

History. 

Ooa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in Importance and be- 
came the ractroirolls of Portuguese power In 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Yelhas 
Conqiiistas. 

The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Ooa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
In the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time Its immense ISm- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them dvifand rell^ous liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they nndid all his work basing their dominlos 


on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years* subjection to Spain 
In the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
atrong hand was unni)le to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century tliat the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city Itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The Invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
tlw Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
ahelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
In British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture wltl> the British Government at 
Uornbay. In 1852 the llanos of 8atari,ln the No- 
vas Compiistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army In Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal ivlth the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Hanes Joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another siioeial expedition 
from Lisbon. The Hanes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, tioops being again 
iinporU^d to deal with the last outbreak, which 
M as o!»1y reported concluded In the summer of 
1013. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The i>eople on the whole appeared to l>o quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
was no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disafTection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This was chiefly duo to the fact 
that under the old regime the natives of Ooa en- 
joyed complete equality with the natives of Por- 
tugal, many of tfie sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvlno de Brltto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa, us was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Rodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
In General Carmonas dictatorial Oovemmeut. 
Natives of Goa are oXm Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court iu Lisbon, Dr. 
Caetcuo Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, ex-Secretary-General of 
the Ministry of Finance. The new colonial 
policy of Portugal is based on racial distlnctloni 
and on a classification of citizens Into full- 
fledged and subsidiary. The Ad.o Colonial Is 
now the corner-stone of Portuguese colonial legis- 
lation and itspreamble states that it Is the historic 
function of Portugal to own and rule colonies. 
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This function is called its organic essence, Oolo^ 
nials are debarred from entering the ranks of 
ofilcen ahd are not allowed to join military 
add liaval colleges of Portugal. This racial 
diiicrimination In the fundamental statutes of 
the country has led to many representations to 
Portugal. One of the Governor-Generals of 
Portugal, General Craveiro Lopes, voiced India's 
feelings at the Colonial Conference of Governors 
when he stated that Portugdese India was hurt 
witli such legislation. 


The establishment of dictatorship In Portugal 
lias produced profound changes in the adminis- 
trative machinery of Goa. A system of centrali- 
sation, financial and administrative, has been 
Introduced with the result that all important 
financial and administrative acta require the 
sanction of the Lisbon Government. The 
Governor-General has to submit frequent reports 
of his administration to the Lisbon Government. 
A press law very severely controls the freedom 
of the Press and Imposes heavy penalties on all 
crimes committed by newspapers. Old news- 
papers are exempted from deposits, but now ones 
nave to keep with the State considerable sums of 
money before they are allowed to appear. 
Every paper has to be previously censored by 
official censors and so also the publication of 
books, brochures and pamphlets. The powers 
of the Council of Government are also reduced, 
particularly their legislative functions. A 
system of ijcriodical conference has been estab- 
lished, made up of all the colonial Governors. 
There Is a common parliament and the whole 
Portuguese Empire Is constituted into a single 
constituency electing about 90 members to the 
National Assembly. J’resldents of muuicipa- 
litios and charitable associations are appointed 
by the Governor-Gcueral. Tlie economic con- 
dition of tlic country has deteriorated conshler- 
Hbly in recent tiiues. Prices and production 
have fallen, unemployment lias increased, na- 
tional dividend has dwindled down. Tliere is a 
widespread deinaml for a commercial treaty with 
British India. 


Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Becree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacU^d new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since Ist July l9j». This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030, dated 9tb 
and 10th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
grants by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now In force. 


The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Paujim alias Nova-Goa, 
ana is divided into three districts .* Goa, Daman 
and Diu. The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa Is under the 
direct 8ui)orinteudency of the Governor- 
General. 


Assisting the Governor-General in the adminis- 
tration are the Home and Political, Finance, 
Customs, Education, Military, Naval, Agriculture 
Health and Public Works Secretariats. There 
are also three special and autonomous Depart- 
ments, which do not constitute exclusive Secreta- 
riats, one of them being the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, the second that of Survey 
land the third that of the Fiscal of the W. I. P. 

I Bailway. 


As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council {Conselho 
do Govemo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The (youiu;!! is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ftr-of/icio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
I members (three representing Velhas Conquistast 
one the Novas Gonguistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 


In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local Institutions. Tha 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa CiviV 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; tha 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Dei)uty Director of Finances ; the Chairmaa 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations of Land- 
owners and Farmers of the District; and one 
advocate-member elected by the Legislative 
Council among the legally qualified. 


There Is one High (k>urt In the State of India 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General ; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuca, 
Blcholim, Quepem e Damao; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasoo da Gama), 
Pondii. Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 


A new Administrative Code has been intro- 
duced which improves administrative discipline 
and holds public servants directly and personally 
responsible for all their actions. No public 
servant can profess communism and has to make 
a detdaration to that effect. The Governor has 
wide disolplinary powers over the public servants 
subject to the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Administrative Court or the Supreme Court ^ 
Discipline. The judiciary has Its own autonomy 
as regards promotions, disoiiffine, punishments 
and dismissal subject to general supervision 
and control by the Minister for justice. The 
whole Portuguese Empire forms one iudldal 
district directly under tlie Lisbon Qovem' 
ment. 
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POBT OF MOBMUGAO. 

Mormagao Is altuated towards the south of is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Ignada Bar» on the left Bar, on the left bank Maharatta Railway Company, With headquarters 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15** 26 'N. and Long, at Madras. 

78 « 47 ' B. about 225 miles south of Bombay 

and 6| miles south of Panjim, the Capital of With a view to promoting the economical, 
Portuguese India. The Port of Monnugao is commercial and industrial development of 
the natural outlet co the sea for the whole area Monnugao, a special Department under the 
served by the M. A S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), designation of the *'Mormugao Improvement 
and offers the shortest route both passenger Trust ** with its head office at Vasco da Qama, 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
to Mormugao is about the same as from Aden created and the Local (Government have intro* 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- duoed various regulations granting every 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it facility to those intending to raise buildings- 
is eadiy accessible all the year round and at for residential and industrial purposes in the 
any hour of the day or night even without the whole area, comprising about 3U0 acres, near 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- the Harbour. The sidieme of 'Tree" port did not- 
Bory but when usual pilot flag Is hoisted, a produce much commercial development. Mo' 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render new industries were established. But with the 
such assistance. increase In tiic railway traffic to about b crorcH of 

rupees, by sea and rail, the harbour was vlsitedl 

Mormugao Harbour Is the terminal station by several vessels, before the outbreak of tlie 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which present war. 

DAMAN. 

The settlement of Daman lies at the en- territory Is under tillage. The principal crops 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the minerals. There are stately forests in Magar 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli, A veil, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
territory and bisected by the B. B. A G. I. Rail- esd^ent of land covered by each kind of 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 timber has not been determined. Before the 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- decline of Portuguese power In tlie East, Daman 
lation (1921) of 17,666 of whom 1,480 are Chris- carried on an extensive commerce e8i)eciBlly 
tians. The number of houses is according to the with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area It was noted for Its dyeing and weaving, 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 

of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. The territory forms for administrative pur- 
The number of houses Is 6,069. The town of poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 Chamber and Corporation. It Is ruled by a 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- Governor Invested with both civil and military 
guese in 1558 when they made it one of tbefr functions, subordinate to the Governor-GenerHl 
permanent establishments In India. They of Goa. The Judicial department Is adminis- 
converted the mosque Into a church and have tered by a Judge, with an establishment com- 
since built eight other places of worship. The posed of a delegate of the Attorney-GeuerHl 
native Christians adopt the European cos- and two oiorks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
tuinc, some of the women dressing themselves part of the soil Is the property of the Govern - 
after the present European fashion, and others ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle tenures direct. A tax is levied on all 
once prevalent In Spain and Portugal. lands, whether alienated or the property 

The soil of the settlement Is moist and fer- of the State. The chief sources of revenue 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the are land-tax, forests, excise and customs 
ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the [duties. 

DIU. 

Dlu Is an island lying off the southern ex- the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
tramlty of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from anus. Diu became opulent and famous for 
which it is separated by a narrow channel its commerce. It has now dwindled Into 
throngh a considerable swamp. It is composed insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), is about seven miles and Its breadth from 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated north to south, two miles. The area Is 20 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, square miles. The population of the town of 
about 5 miles west of the Island. It has a small Diu, from which the island takes Its name, 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely is said to have been 60,000 in the days of Its 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and commercial prosperity* The total population 
owing to the great advantages which its posi* of the island, according to the census 
tioB offers lor trade with Arabia and the Per- of 1921, is 13,84A of whom 228 were 
^i^Oulf, the Pmtugoese were fixed at an Christians. Most of the Goan convicts have 
'Car^ period with a desire to obtain possession recently been transferred to Diu which has been 
<»f it. This they gained first by treaty with made a penal settlement. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French posseesions in India comprise five 
8ebtieiiient3» with certain dependent lodges, or 

lots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 

ad a total population on the 1st July 1986 
of 208,861. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private mcrciiants at Rouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first Campagnic d’Orient, but its 
efforts met witli no success. Goibert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the Indian tra^le for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its reddent, Caron, foundc^d in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. Rut on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, liowever, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandtd coast, in 1672, seized 
San Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
wiiich liad for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore It to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, tlie ceiebrat.i^ Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and San Thome, ho took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, them a small village, 
which lie piircliascd in 1683 from the Uai» of 
Qiitgee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutcli, who wrested It 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was res- 
tored to (lie Frencli by the Peace of Jtyswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the Frencli Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Comi)any from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock wiis to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
Its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1097, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
I’ondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chaadernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Mah^, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Clroars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and admiiiistration- 
In-chlef of the French possessions in India are 
vest^ in a Governor, wlioso residence is at 
Poudiclicrry. The ofidee is at present held by 


Monsieur Bonviii (Louis). The French Estab- 
lishments in India have rallied to the Free 
Frencli Movement under the Leadership of 
General do Gaulle. He is assisted by a Chief 
•Tustice and by several “ Chefs de Service " 
in the dlifereiit administrative departments. 
In 1879 local councils and a council-general 
were established, the members being chosen 
by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
French territories. Seventeen Municipalities, 
or (’orninunal Boards, were erected in 1907, 
namely, Pondiclicrry, Ariaiicoufiani, Mode- 
liarpcth, Oulgaret, Villcnour, Tlroubouvane, 
Rahoiir and Nettajiacam, for the establishment 
of J’ondicherry ; Xarikal, Neravy, Nedoun- 
cadou, Tirnoular, Grande Abide, Cotchdry, for 
the establislnnent of Karikal, and also Chander- 
iiagore. Main* and Yanaon. On municipal 
boards iiati\(!S are entitled to a porportlon 
of the seats. Civil and Criminal courts, courts of 
first iiist-ane-e and . Tribunal Supdieur d’ Appel 
compose the jnd.idal machinery. Tlie army 
and establishments connected with the Governor 
and his staff at Pondicherry and those of ad- 
ministrators at Chaudcniagore, Yanaon, Mahe 
and Karikal, together with other headquarters 
(diarges necessarily engross a large proportion 
of tlie revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent OIK'S, have to be maintained, and the 
prestige of the French Government Is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Arcliblshop, wltli a body of priests for all 
French India: and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
tile successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But tlio chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the cliurchcs are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within Frencli territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Villcnour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of Britlsii India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
meiiil)ers, six of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, 
especially from tlie sea, a striking appearance 
of French oivlliaation. 


People and Trade. 

There were in 1937, 67 primary schools and 
3 colleges, all maintained by the Government, 
with 353 teachers and 13,602 pupils. Local 
revenue and expenditure (Budget of 1941 
Rs. 2,940,769). The princijial crops are paddy, 
groundnut, and ragi. Tliere are at Pondicherry 
3 cotton mills, and at Chanderuagorc 1 jute mill. 
The cotton mills have in all 2,056 looms and 
88,124 spindles, employing 6,272 persons. There 
are also at work one oil factory and a few oil 
presses for groundnuts and one ice factory. 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oU 
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geedg at the ports of Pondicherry and Karikal. 
In 1939-40 (for the year ending Slst March 1940) 
the imports amounted to Es.S ,672,430 and 
the exports to lls.8,421,234 to these two ports 
ill 1940, 122 vessels entered and cleared ; tonnage 
544,899. Pondicherry is visited by French 
steamers, sailing montJdy between Colombo 
and Calcutta in connection with the Messageries 
Afaritimes. The figures contained in this 


paragraph are the latest available and are 
corrected up to Marcli 1940. 

On the 15th February 1941 a Customs Union 
with British India came into force. As a result, 
all goods exported or imported into the Ports 
of Pondicherry and Karlkal are liable to the 
same duties as are levied in other British Iiidlau 
ports. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square 
miles and its population in 1036 was 187,870. 
It consists of the eight communes of Pondi- 
cherry. The Settlement was founded In 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1609. It was besieged four 
times by tiie English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote In 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1766. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1786 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1703, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 


British District of South A root, except where 
they border on the sea. 

At Pondicherry there Is a British Consul- 
General accredited to the French Government, 
who is an officer of the Indian Political 
Department. The town is compact, and is 
divided by a canal ii^ two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Vnlo noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being Juid at right angles to one another, 
and the houses being oonstnicted with court- 
yards and embellished with green Venetians. 
All the cross streets lead down to the shore, 
where a wide promenade facing the sea is 
again different from anything of its kind in 
British India. In the middle is a screw-pile 
pier, which serves, when ships touch at the 
port, as a point for the lauding of oargo, and on 
holidays as a general promenade for the popula- 
tion. There is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; 
ships lie at a distance of about a mile from the 
shore, and communication with them is con- 
ducted by the usual masula boats of this coast ; 
Facing the shore end of the pier is a statue of 
the great Dupleix, to whom the place and the 
French name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Ghandemagore is situated on the bank of tbe 
Hooghly, a short distance below Ohinsura. 
Population (iu 1936) 31,250. Tbe town was 
permanently occupied by the French in 1688, 
though previously it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1076. It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hatids between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Ghandemagore has 


disappeared, and at present It is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Railway la Just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (ffowrah). The chief 
administrative officer la the Administrutor, 
who is subordinate to the Governor of tbe 
French Possessions. Tlie chief public Insti- 
tution is tbe College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary's institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French 
Government. 


KARIKAL. 


KarikaiUeg on the Ooromandel Ooast between 
the Xanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The seUlement is divided Into 
su eommnnes, containing llO villages In 
and covering an area of 58 square miles. 
« is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
Ution has in recent yean rapidly decreased. In 
waa 08,056; in X801, 76,628; in 1001, 
51,008 ; in 1028, 67,028 ; In 1024, 66,022; 

80,447; but tbe density 
per*^* * Wgh, being 1,089 |mcmi 


lA Onuidc Aldec, Nedmgadu, Cot- 
Tinicalar—poinesicii • mayor 
council. Tho memlmri are aU elected ly 


universal snffrage but in the municipality 
Karlkal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their desoendants. Tbe country is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branch of 
the Oauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated on 
tbe north bank of tbe river Arasalar, about 
U rniles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
ia rice with Oevlon, and to a less extent with 
tbe Straits Settlements. It has no oommerce 
with Franoe. and veir little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the U^ht in which having a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1800 Karlkal was connected 
witii Peralem on the Taojore District Boar 
Railway, Karlkal finally oame into Frencd 
poceecsion on the settlement after XS16. 
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The Frontiers. 

By thoee who take a long view of politics in in 1910. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
the Indian Frontier problem, which hasioomed frontier Area which is embraced in that generic 
to large in the discussion of Indian questions, term. So far as this section of the frontier is 
has slways borne a twofold cliaraoter->-the local concern^ it may be said that no frontier pro- 
issue and the international issue. For almost blem exists, save the need for an economical 
a century the international issue was the greater and constructive policy, 
of the two, and the most serious question which 

the Indian Government, both directly and as the Towards Afdhanlstan. — Far otherwise has 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face, it until lately been with the section of the fron* 
But the tendency of later times until Germany's tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
invasion of Russia was for the international fines of Kashmir. That was, for three quarters 
aspect to recede and for the local aspect to grow of a century, the scene of almost ceaseless 
in importance, until it might be said, with as military opemtions, which constituted a 
much truth ns characterises all generalisations, devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
that the local issue dominated, if it did not years one lought for a definite policy guiding the 
absorb the situation. actions of the Government of India. One expla- 

nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
, existence of tw'o schools of thought. Once the 
The Local Problem. — The local problem, frontlerwith Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly Indicated soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
bifore proceeding to discuss it in detail. From tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for mllitarv 
of Kashmir is a wild and troublous sea posts, linked with good communications, which 
of some of the highest mountains in the world, would dominate the country. But those who 
The thin valleys in tlvese iinmonse ranges looked at policy not only from the military 
are properly populated by hardy, brave, standpoint, were fearful of two considerations, 
militant mountaineers. But sparse ns the They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
population is, it is in excess of the supporting tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
power of the country. Like mountaineers in all north. Instead of the differing tribes, we 

S arte of the world, these brave and fearless men should, they argued, have to meet the Af^an on 
ave sought to supplement their exiguous agrlcul- our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
ture by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
may find a fsirly close parallel to the situation little account. But even under the iron rule 
in the position of the Highlands of Scotland until of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern- liglitly in the southern confines of his kingdom, 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy Under his successor, Hablbullah Khan, whose 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and stillless firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
in rendering military operations easier by the the organisation of the tribal gatherings wliich 
construction of wade’s road. The High- involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
land problem has disappeared so long from expeditions during the Indian secretarvship 
Bngiisn politics that its pregnant lessons are of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor did it 
little realised, but if the curious student will enable Hablbullah to deal effectively with a 
read again tliat t)rllllant novel by Neil Munro, rising against his own Governor in Khbst. The 
'•’riie New Bond, ” he will appreciate what Wade’s Afghan forces molted away under transport 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and difflcultios when they were moved against 
what lessons it teaches those wlio are called the rebellious Khostwals, and the Amir had to 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
froutier problem. So far as the area with which fore. It was said, occupation up to what is 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies called the Durand Line because it Is the line 
were tried. In Baluolkistan, the genius of Sir demarcated by the Frontier Oommission .|n 
Eobert Siuideinan devised the method of enter- which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
lug into military occupation of the principal Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
points, and tiience controlling the country, time of trouble we should have to deal with 
At the same time close engagements were entered Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
into with tlie principal ohlefs, through whom with the Irreconcilable tribesmen along 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy our difficult line of communications. The 
was so suooeesful that whilst the administration Kabul Government now have greater control 
waa expensive the Baiucliistan frontier did not over their tribes near the frontier than formerly 
seriously embarrass the Government of India but the old argument still applies. Tliere 
from the time wlien Sandeman set his mark on was the farther consideration that flnaiu^rs 
the land. Not tliat the country was entirely were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
peaceful. Oocaaional tribal raida or risings ward Policy was wise from the military 
oeoessitated occasional military operationa, standpoint, It would involve charges over an in- 
and the Qomal Pass was involved In the definite period greater than the Indian finances 
gMieial tribal disturbances whldi followed would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan Frontier, the position was comjdioated by the 
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expansion of Bussln in Central Asia. The easiest VIoeroy had been able to carry it through in the 
Msses. and the passes down which for centuries face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders Governments. The area so separated was 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to constituted into a separate administrative 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this sone under the direct authority of the Govern* 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commls- 
control.if not to occupy them, in the interests sioner. Then Lord Curson withdrew the advan* 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore ced military posts and concentrated the Hegular 
policy ebl^d and flowed between the Forward troops In bases better linked with the main 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- military centroi of India by roads and railways, 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, The advanced posts, and especially important 
thatisfo sayuptothe Afghan frontier, and the Passes like the Tochi, the Eurram and the 
Close Border School,which would have us remain Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
out of the difiicult mountainous zone and meet militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth, selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
The extreme advocates of this school would from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. It was supplemented by a fine development 
M ^ lA At t policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 

The Two Policies*-** pic result of this conflict Canal. led to sueh an Inereaso in cultivation 
cf opinion was a series of wavering compromises, the tribesmen w'ere given a means of live- 

whlch like all compromises was profoundly un- uiiood and were invested with the magic cimrm 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and of valuable property. Tlie irrigated part of 
there, which Irritated the Tribesmen, and made the Frontier has since l>een one of the most 
them fearful for their prized Independence, peaceful in the wliole border line, 
witliout controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases Inadequately held and 

rarely were they linked with their supporting Lord Curzon's Success.—Judged by every 
posts by adequate means of communication, reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
We preserved between our administrative successful. It did not give us complete peace, 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated There were occasional punitive expeditions 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of demanded, such as for Instance the Zakka J^el 
land called The Tribal Territory, in which andMohmand expeditions, and the Wazlrs.and 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised In particular the truculent Malisiid Wazlrs, never 
Jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the ceased raiding. Bnt in comparison with what had 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it was gone before, It gave relative peace. It endured 
olten asked why we did not follow the precedent throughout the Great War, though the Wazlrs 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise *' the Inde- built up a heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren* settlement when Government were free from 
nlal topics of Frontier discussions. But stress the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
was laid upon the essential differences between broke down under the strain of the wanton 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Eobert Sande- invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
man found a strong tribal system existing in weather of 1910. On February 2Uth the Amir 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter Into Hablbullah Khan was assassinated In his sleep 
direct engagements with the tribal Ohiefa. There near Jelalahad. Although ho does not figure so 
Is no such tribal organisation in the Independent prominently In frontier history as his Iron 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
a very precarious authority, and the Instrument high claims on the favourable verdict of history, 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is None anticifAted that any successor to Abdur* 
not the chief, bnt the Jirgab, or tribal council, of rahaman Khan could hold In the least in a single 
the most democratic character, where the voice state the fractious, fanatical tribes who malce 
of the yonng men of the tribe often has the same uu the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more this Hablbullah did. Onoooasloni his attitude 
influence, as the voice of the wiser greybeard, seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise logs of the tribes called lashkara were permitted 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor to assemble In Afghan territory and to invade 
outbreak in * the Tochi Valley the general the Tribal Territory, causing the Zakka 
uncasincas flamed Into a rising which involved Khei and Mobmand expeditions. But we must 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
Qomal to the borders of Kashmir. A force over j standards ; the Amir bad often to bow before 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to i the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was! with the British troops. At the outset of the 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, Great War he warned the Government that ho 
though peace was made. The emergency thus might often have to do things which seemed un- 
created 83 mchronl 8 ed with the advent of Lord friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
Curzon as Viceroy. Ho dealt with it In master- position of the Amir when Turkey entered the 
ful fasldon. In the first place, he separated war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the frontier zone from the Government of the the side of Germany, was extraordinarily difficult, 
^njab, which had hitherto been responsible He received Turkish, German and Austrian 
for its administration, and had organised for missions in Kabul, from which British repre8eo^ 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, atives were still excluded. But he kept Afghani- 
known ssfFhe Ihifijab Irregular Frontier Force, stall out of the war, and with tbs complete defeat 
2^is was the revival of a scheme as old as the of the Central Powers and their satdlttee, bis 
Ticeroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other p^y wae justified up to the hilt. Indeed 
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hlf success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements In the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the aroh> 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and Installed the son of 
HabibuUah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
Rut Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
(»ed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
pf stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 25, 1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of nindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dakka, beyond the Khyber, 
was seized, Jelalabad and Kabul were bombed 
from the air, and there was nothing to 
prevent our occupation of Kabul, save the know- 
ledge gleaned from the bitter heritage of the 
wars of 1888 and 1878, that it is one thing to 
overset a government in Afghanistan, but it is 
quite anotlier to set up a stable government in its 
stead. The Government of India wisely held their 
hand, and the Afghans having sued for peace, 
a treaty was signed on the 8th August, 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Krontlcr from the Oomal to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia, left without the support of 
the regular troops, who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand tlie strain of 
an api)ealfrom tlieir fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the C'urzon 
policy, w'hich was based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this question. 
The Militia numbered only some 3,900 men. 
They were distributed In a number of isolated 
and seinl-Isolated posts. There was no possi- 
bility of their withstanding the onslaught of an 
Afghan invading force. I’hey were not intended 
for such a purpose. If they had, when the 
Invasion began, been supported by regular 
troops their loyalty might have remained 
sound. But other counsels prevailed. It was 
at the outset decided In high military quarters 
that in the face of the Afghan invasion It was 
tnadvisablcto send regular troops to support the 
Waslristan militia posts as it was concluded that 
the Mabsud and Wazir tribes of Waziristan 
wouhl JolD the enemy. Orders were therefore 
laiiied that the posts should bo abandoned, the 
British officers in them withdrawing with such 
men as remained loyal. The officer commanding 
the Bannu brigade immediately despatched a 
movable column for the succour and reassu- 
rance of the militia garrisons in his area but 
superior orders followed directing tlie return of 
the column forthwith. The militia were there- 
upon ordered to withdraw and their commence- 
ment to do so, accompanied by the burning of 
•uch stores as they could not carry, quite natu- 
rally produced the instant uprising of the tribes - 
meoi who began to attack and loot the retiring 


convoys and the abandoned posts. To expect 
the militia to remain firm In retreat in sncli 
circumstances was to refuse reasonable consider- 
ation of the facts of the situation. 

Russia and the Frontier.— The Ourson 
policy was up to this inevitable collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long straggle with Buisla. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance In Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions ns those which faced I^gland in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were Impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an Inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the advan- 
turouB spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerrilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term ** Nervousness." This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of JelalaWl and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until be b^ set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hidsar fortress. It involved us In the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the bafiSfiig 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdnr- 
! rabman Klian, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in bis 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the veige of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
I began to think a little more clearlv. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and ' 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controveny 
broke out In another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lora Curzoa's 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene bad only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to IJiasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue, ^t it was 
not until the oonelusion of the Anglo-Bussiaa 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries airivod 
at a stage long songbt by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual antiiots of tho 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foiiaiga Seena* 
tary, and Lord Hardlnfre, formerly British 
Ambassador in Portusal but it h0 iwen dssih 
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ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
tendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
Until Eussia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier fcone and placed 
Afghanistan beyond the sjdiere of Itussian 
inllnence. There were many iinsatisfaetory 
features in the Agreement especially in 
r^ard to Persia, for wliicli we had 
to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself In a 
broad definition of the interest of the two ooiin- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms np to the outbreak of the War. 
Bussia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy In Moscow 
uneasiness returned, for the geographical and 
allied circumstances which influenced the policy 
of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the same 
pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet have 
a troublesome motive which the Tsars had not : 
their aim to produce world revolution is avowed 
and Britain and the Constitutionalism for which 
she stands were for long admittedly the greatest 
obstacles In their path and despite the recent 
effects of Totolitarianism this is still funda- 
mentally the case. 

German Influence.— As nature abhors 
a Tacuuni. so in the case of States bordered by 
higher olviUsations. no sooner dues one strong 
liiUueuce recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Biissian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in moat other 
activities, the Germans adapts their iiiethods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Busslan ext)ansiou in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
Issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Uamcd, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour througli 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
In the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in the Baghdad Hallway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf. 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
bad declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold in the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Eussia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view— would be regarded as an anfriendly 
•ct. There followed a replica of the period of 
nlarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Eussia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
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Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary intcrru^lon of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. Tlicy pushed tlie Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgiihi, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Kowclt in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate tlie Sheikh 
of Kowelt to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basra to Kowelt, or the vicinity of Kowelt 
at the deep water inlet behind Bublan Island. 
They commenced the most dilflciilt part of 
the work in piercing the Anianns and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid tlie rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Eas-al-Aln. Behind tliis rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose [»olicy, which is 
indicated in what iR'canic known in Germany 
as ** B.B.B.*’ — Berlin, Byzantium, Baglidad. 
Througliout tlio progress of tiiese schemes, 
which did not stop sliort of ihiglidad, but were 
dirt^cted through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, tlie Germans were anxious to secure 
the eo-operatlon of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that Is to say without 
affecting tlie enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Sliortly before the comrneneenient 
of the war tlie protracted negotiations witli 
London which liad ttliis end In view ended in a 
definite agrtHjrneut between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement tlio Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German. But this agreement whlcli 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the Gorman plans 
vanished in thin uir with the comnlcte defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during tlie war. Germany 
made Inimcnso efforts to complete the diftlcult 
tunnel sections and tlio work was substantially 
finished when tiie Armistice was signed. 

Turkey and the Frontier.— The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never pal<i 
Its way. For a brief period Mklhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power In the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one's interest , even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her “B.B.B." policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Ai-Eatr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Kowelt 
into a defado suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
aotkm of the British Government which con- 
cluded n binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
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l^owelt» and the posltioD of the Turks at Al*£att 
Was always vety precarious. On the outbreak ol 
the war» however, the rituation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main^ with very 
Inadequate forces, and still more Inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves Involvedln military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude's occupation of Baghdad. 
Alter the Busslan debdde we found ourselves 
Ipvolved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Buphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, wodudng military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They wore brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
lioart ol Turkish I^owcr. The aftermath 
of the war left us in an indefinite position 
in Mesopotamia, with Indefinite frontiers. 
This enabled the Turks, if they were so 
disjmsod, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishroaolitei of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion ol the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1023 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Iraq. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to the I..eague of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was Immediately found tliat there could 
hp no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
tne whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Iraq. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
Study the position on the spot ; this commission 
repoHed that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated In Iraq, If 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report ol this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Comioil of the League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Iraq. The Turkish delegatea 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
Mis League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Iraq in occupation 
of the disputed Territory up to the temporary 
frontier which was known as the Brussels Line. 

France and the Frontier.'~It is diffloult 
to find any sound policy behind the efforts of 
France to obtain a coaling station at Maskat 
In the Persian Gulf, and her long opposition 
to the stem necessary to extirpate the slave 
trade, and hold In check the Immense 
traffie In arms which was equipping all 
the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in It than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Eussia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
ooiisiderable eesslons in West Africa, particolaiiy 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 


ol abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was It in the East. The consolidation of flench 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Slam (now Thailand) and to 
find compensation there for the veiled British 
protectorate of Egypt. There had earlier been 
routteringsin Burma. We were established in 
Lower Burma in the thirties and in the eighties 
the foolish and tyrannical King Theebaw, in 
Upper Burma, l)ccame an impossible neighbour, 
and ambitious Frenchmen were not averse to 
fanning bis opposition to the British. However, 
if any hopes were entertained of extending the 
Asiatic possessions of France in this direction, 
they were dissipated by the Second Burmese 
War and the drin establishment of British rule. 
Far otherwise was it on the confines of Siam. 
It was the fixed purpose of British policy to 
preserve Siam as a buffer state between Burma, 
then a regular Province of the Indian Empire, 
and French Indo-Chlna. This policy ‘was 
definitely challenged by French encroachmante 
on Siam. Matters approached a crisis in 1894, 
and we were within measurable distance of a 
situation which might have ended In open war 
between the two States. Bui as in the case of 
Penjdeh, and later when Major Marchand 
marched across Africa to Fashoda, the im- 
minence of hostilities made statesmen on both 
sides ask themselves what they might be going 
to fight about. They found there was nothing 
essential and an agreement was negotiated 
between the two Powers, which secured the 
Independence and integrity of Siam. That 
agreement lias been consolidated by wise and 
progressive rule in Siam itself, under its own In- 
dependent sovereign, who is imbued with a 
strong friendship for Great Britain, whilst at 
the same time maintaining good relations with 
French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem. — ^The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch bus been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afglmn War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier probleiu has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences — In the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Iluasia, for a brief 
eriod the German ambition to build up a 
ominant position in the East through the 
revival of the laud route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier from 
centres beyond it have greatlv changed. Old’, 
dangers have disappeared. Becent events in 
China and the development of aggressive air 
power have aurlng the jMiSt year given the 
Indian North-Eastern frontier a vititl aspect 
which It has never before borne. And, generally, 
conditions have become more like those 
normal to critical land frontiers any where in 
the world in this present time of iwUt 
communications, aerial operations and ea«y 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman on the Indian north-west tmrdeir- 
land was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he hat 
always been a first-dass fighting mao. Know- 
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Ins every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operaticmB must of noo»^y 
take puce he has hung on our rearguards 
<‘ind given them infinite trouble. Even when 
firmed with a jezail and when every cartridge 
iiad to be hUHbanded with jealous care, the 
tribesman was a respectable antagonist. Now 
these tribesmen are ever 3 nvhere armed with 
magazine rifles, either imported through tlie 
Persian Gulf wlien gnnrunning was a thriving 
occupation, stolen from British magazines, or 
secured from Russian and Afghan sources. 
'Phey have an abundant supply of ammunition. 
Considerable numbers of the fighting men have 
been trained in the ranks of the Indian Army, 
either as Regulars in the Pathan regiments, or 
else in the tribal militias. We found this to our 
cost in the events following the Afghan War of 
1919. Tlie Afghan regular army was of little 
account. The tribesmen who rose at the call of 
the jllukd, especially in Wazirlstan, were of great 
account. They gave our troops the hardest 
fighting tliey have ever had on the Frontier; their 
marksmenship and fire discipline were described 
by experienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place f 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
rontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Wazirlstan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of their inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open I ines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
In the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in QuettA on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
here was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Goroal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them If they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Wazirlstan tribes are 
intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Wazirlstan, 


as far north as Ladha, and linking these poets 
with our militaiy bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 

This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which spe<^Uy 
sroee from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1022, when our troops 
were in occupation of Wazlristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon ns for the supples- 
tion of the tribal outbreak whliffi the Amans 
stirred up in support of their Invasion of India 
In 1910. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the ** half-forward ** policy. It Is 
In truth a repetition of the Sandeman 

E olicy, adapted to local oonditlons. There 
as been no withdrawal In the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Wazirlstan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Bazmak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Wazirlstan, 
Wana has been re-ocoupted, partly In response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Waslis, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1038. control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Bazmak towards 
the Afghan Ikirder because of a rebellion on the 
Af^n side and of the need to assist the Ring 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty's disturbed territory- 
Tbo work of control and of civilization rapidly 
progressed in the whole territory. Of thia 
particulars are given eleswhere in this chapter. 
One of its recent fruits was a request by the Afrt- 
die for roads in their country of Tirah. A be- 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dissensions within the tribe in regard to it caused 
the work to be suspended. The desirability 
of better controlling the Afrldls was demonstrat- 
ed in 1930 when, Incited by Congress party 
agents from India, the young Afrldls Invaded the 
Peshawar Plain and tno need for the adoption 
of a more active policy in Wazirlstan was shown 
by a rising of the Tori Khel Wazirs in 1936-37, a 
trouble which has not yet been flattened out. 
A serious military campaign In Wazirlstan in 
1986-37, necessitated by the dlatorblng religious 
agitation, showed that conditlona there are far 
from settled. The trouble there is not yet over 
and its extent has resulted in serious official 
review of the whole problem onoe again. 

The main Indian rail-head, whidh for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was In the autumn 
of 1025 extended to Land! Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and AfghaqisUnt 
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The Frontiers — Persian Gulf 


I.-THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From whAt has been said before It will be seen 
tbafc the keynote of this discussion ot Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Perslen Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
stru^le for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Outejv who had establishen 
trading stations there, with the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super* 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the Interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This w'ork Is quietly and efficiently 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, w'ho occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Boyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of tlic Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassldu. 
Left to herself Great BHtain desired no other 


policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was Involved in European affairs. France 
Sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. Ail causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo*French Entente. Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag*’ in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there w’ere no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dn>adfui spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 
after the signing of the Anglo-Bussian A greement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
power following the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
mther acting for herself, or os the avanl courier 
qI Germany, under whoso domination she had 
Mosed, began to stir. Slie threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Eoweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidised 
ships of the Hamburg-Amorica line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the In- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensivq merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the Ann of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing at Shargah. 
^hese events stirred tRe Brltfsb Government 


to an unusual activity in the waters 
of the Gulf. 


Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter those 
Influences were taken during the vigorous Vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features In hls monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, estab* 
lished several new consulates, and was Ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign Intrigue by the oifinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain's naval position In the Farther 
Bast, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowna In 
words of great import — “We Hls Majesty's 

Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a foixlQed port In the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constru^ive policy when the 
oil fields In tlie Bakhtiarl country, with a great 
refinery, wore developed by the Anglo-Perslan 
Oil Company, In which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. Since that date 
tlio Persian (lUlf lias become the “ Air Suez 
Canal ” of the Empire, the main Imperial 
line of air communications running down its 
Arab littoral, and an important oil field has 
been discovered and is being operated at the 
Island of Jialirein. The Company is a branch 
of the Californian Standard OU Company and 
being American -owned lias introduced the 
U..S.A. into the political complex of the Gulf. 
Another branch of the same Company has 
struck oil in llnsn — a portion of Ibn Saud’s 
Arabian kingdom shelving on the Gulf — ani^ 
a British comi)aiiy is prospecting with success 
in Kowelt. Those who desire a more 
complete narrative are referred to ihe 
Tndinn Year Book for 1923, pp. 178-183. 
An interesting new feature in 1931 was 
the decision of the Persian Government 
to instal a Navy of tlieir own in the Gulf. 
The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built In Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1982. It 
is at the outset officered by Italians. The Im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet Is that an 
increase In the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling. The fleet 
IS required to check it, The |)ritlah Qpvemmeql 
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in 1035 announced their decision to transfer 
their principal naval station in the Persian 
Gulf from Menjam, on Klshm island, off the 
Persian shore at the entrance of the Gulf, 
which they held on lease from the Persian 
Gulf to Bahrein, on the Western, Arabian 
coast of the Gnlf. This move is calculated to 
remove oaoses of friction. 


Maskat. 

Maskat, which Is reached in about forty 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with w'hich it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Klshm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
dstabiisfaing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy In return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1802 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. The Sheikh paid a State visit to New 
Delhi late in 1087 ana thereafter to London, 
whither he lourneyed via the Far Fast and 
America. On his return home via India the 
Sheikh concluded a new treaty with the 
representaves of His Majesty’s Government 
In 1038. 


The Pirate Coaat. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs, 'ilie ill-name of this 
territory has now ceased to liave any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
expeditloiis were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success tliat since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1858 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1878 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altoMther the traffic in slaves. The relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Eesldent at Bushijre. who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

I 

The commercial Iniportance of the Pirate | 
Coast Is Increasing through the rise of DebalJ 


Formerly Llngah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Llngah to Debal. The Trucial 
Chiefs are — Debal, Abu Thabee, Sbargah, 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawain and Bos-el-Kheyma. 

Babrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which forms the chlefshlp of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Manama and Maharak are of any size; but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
landed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But, in spite of this, the trade of the 
port is very large and the Customs revenue 
substantial in consequence, which makes the 
Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

The im])ortance and wealth of these islands 
has been immensely increased by the develop- 
ment of the Bahrein oil fields referred to above. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffied 
archseologists. The generally accepted theory 
Is that it is a relic of the Pbceuicians, who 
are known to have traded In these waters. 

The British Government as was mentioned 
earlier In this review announced in 1935 that 
they proposed transferring the principal British 
Naval station in the Gulf from Hen jam, on the 
Persian side of the water, to Bahrein. The 
same place has since been utilised for the provi- 
sion of a large aerodrome for the service of the 
British Imperial air line between London and 
Australia, which is thus enabled to take a 
route down the Western side of the Persian 
Gulf and thus avoid difficulties in Persia. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir tlian any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it Is a 
possible Golf terminus of the Baghdad 
Eallway. This Is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected It under the 
alternative name of the Gxane^eo called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — at the sea terminus of the line. 
Non here else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be Incurred to repder it 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but tlie westerly winde, 
and the clean thriving town Is peopled by some 
20.000 Inhabitants; chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted far 
their boldness and hardihood. As mentioned 
above there are good prospects of the develop- 
ment of an oil field in Koweit territory. 
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Kboramsliatar (formerly 
Mohammerata). 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Khorainshahr, 
The town, favourably situated near the mouth 
of the Karun River, has grown in importance 
slace the opening of the Karun Klver route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Biothen, This route provides the shortest pas* 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushlre and Shlrai. This Importance has| 
grown since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company — | 
now called the Anglo-Iran Oil Company—; 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
efil which they win In the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Abwas. Its Importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Eborremabad by way of Dirful. 

Iraq. 

ilia sense Iraq and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so Indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Onlf that 
.they must be considered In relation thereto. 
Basrah is the present seaterminus of the 
Baghdad Railway and is also an important air 
port on the Empire air route. It stands on the 
Shatt-el-Arab, sixty miles from Its mouth, favoiur- 
ably situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic Is valuable, for the rlchnesi 
of the date groves ou either side of the Shat* 
tel-Arab Is Indescribable, there Is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the carsvan route via Kerman* 
shah and Hamadan Baghdad is the Capital 
town. 


mere puppet, immense expenditure and inde- 
finite military commitments. In these circums- 
tances there was an insistent demand for with- 
drawal from the land. British policy moved 
slowly towards that end, hut a definite step was 
taken in 1923. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies announced tills policy in a statement 
which is reproduced textually, for tiie purpose of 
reference. Addressing the House of Lords on 
May 3rd he said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
9 ome time and deciskme have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Bfajesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of whldi 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up In consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows : — 

**lt will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Tteaty of Alliance should be 
euter^ into between His Britannlo Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1022, 
and the term of which was to be twenty yean 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for tne estoblishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance hrom Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreomente which were 
to be made thereunder. 


Iraq is an independent Arab State set up in | 
what formerly was Mesopotamia, under British 
A^is under the sovereignty of King Feisal I. j 
He was, on his death, succeeded by his son. 
King Ghazi, who died in a Motor accident in 
April, 1939. His three-year old son, Amir 
Felzal, was then proclaiined King, and Amir 
Abdullah, uncle of the new ruler, was appointed 
Regent. When the Great War was over we 
found ourselves committed to immense, undefin- 
ed and burdensome responsibilities in that land. 
The sound concepts which dictated the original 
expedition were dislocated in the foolish advance 
to Baghdad; then the great military enterprises 
necessitated by the fall of Eut-al-Amaia carried 
our frontier north to Mosul and the mountains of 
Kurdistan, east to the Persian boundary, and 
west to the confines of Trans-Jordauia. Amongst 
ardent Imperialists, there was undoubtedly the 
hope that this immense area would be In one 
way or another an integral part of the British 
Empire. The cold fit followed when the cost 
was measured, and the Arabs rose In a revolt 
which showed that any such domination could 
only be maintained by force of arms and that 
the cost would be prodigious. In these circums- 
tances King Feisal was imported from the Hedjai 
installed on the throne under the aegis of 
Great Britain. Still we were committed to the 
support of the new kingdom, and that most 
dangerous condition arose — ^rei^nsibility with- 
out any real power unless King Feisal was to be a 


** Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and nas been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Bfajesty's Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty In ite present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the Inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty Itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

** Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms 

It is understood between the Hi^ Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provlsloni 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the Leagne 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
from the ratification of peace with Turkey, 
ng in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to roKulate the snbeequent relations between 
the SQgh Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object thall be entered Into between 
them before the explntlon of the above period. 
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It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in iti present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq Into the Leagne of Nations 
or in four years, whiobever might be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good ofilces to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty's Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern, 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 

The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 19S2, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate sublert to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of jtisUoe. This meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assemblv of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal's State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britalnand Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was readied, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League In September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn In the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain Irregular hostllilies 
were carried on In the disputed none. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1926. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to Investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential In the 
Mosul vilayet Is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for Incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years^a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be Incorporated In Iraq; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey, When the matter came 
before the CJounoil of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lansanne. The issue was remit- 
^ to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which dedded in fgyoqr of Mie 


competence of the Council. Great Brltahi 
having given the necessary assurance, that 
she was jireimre to extend lier mandate 
over Iraq for n further twenty-five years, 
thereupon the (Council of the League al- 
located tl\e whole of tlie area in dispute, 
right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brusseu Lina — ^to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew fram Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1020 
Turkey accepted a frontier subatantially at drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty.— A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1027, and 
signed towards the end of the year. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
‘and His Majesty the Xing of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq Is maintained and all goes well In the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1032." It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25. 1024, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The Xing of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq's organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and Interests of foreigners, and to con- 
stitute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Traquls on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect tlielr 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to ail general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded th^'reafter. 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
In respect of the slave trade, the traffic In drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic In women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visioDS of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Bemo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination In 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the Xing of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if It were a member of the 
Leagne. 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of Intematloual Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
oaq^ Of the Leajup. Tieaty w*? 
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•ubjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifioationt required by the drcums- 
tanoes when Iraq entered the League of Nations. 

It is important to remember that there is a 
eonsideiable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State. Basn has for long been in the closest 
oommerdal contact with India, and is in many 
respects a oommerdal appanag# of Bombay. 
Its pecmle have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain In close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. 

Iraq’s alliance with Great Britain was em- 
phasis^ by the Iraqi Prime Minister, General 
Koori Said Pasha, in April, 1039. Broadcasting 
to the nation, General Noori said that alliance 
with Britain and the neighbouring States, coupl- 
ed with sincere friendship with Turkey and Iran, 
were two principles on which Iraq’s foreign 
policy was based. 

On the outbreak of war with Germany in 
September, 1939, Iraq severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany In accordance with the terms 
of her treaty with Great Britain, and has thus 
taken her stand, along with other Muslim count- 
ries, by Great Britain against the menace of 
Nazi aggression. 

The Iran Shore. 

The Iran shore presents fewer points of per- 
manent interest. The Iranian Government 
has developed Bandar Shahpur as the port 
at the southern territory of the new Trans- 
Iranian liailway. The port facilities are 
Inadequate and the site is malarious. The 
importance of Bushire is administrative rather 
than commercial. It is the headquarters of 


Iran authority. It is also the main entrepot 
for the trade of Shiraz, and competes for that 
of Ispahan. But the anchorage is wretched 
and dangerous, the road to Shiraz I>a8se8 
over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the Idea of rail connection. Further south 
lies lingali, reputed to be the prettiest port 
on the Iran coast, but its trade is being 
diverted to Debai. In the narrow channel 
which forms the entrance to the Gulf from the 
Arabian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at 
the key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 

K ssible naval base. To the west of the town, 
tween the Island of Eishm and the mainland. 
He the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there Is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command thg 
Gulf, llie great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst In the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
EUphlnstone’s Inlet, where the climate con* 
ditlons are equally vile. But between these 
two points there la the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf Just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Eussla was 
seeking. There was established a British 
Naval station at Henjam, a small island close 
to Kism, where the station was constructed 
under agreement with the Persian authorities. 
Its evacuation by Great Britain in favour of 
Bahrein was decided upon by the British 
Government in 1935. On the Mekran coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber. An interesting development, 
in the Gulf within the past decade was the 
institution of an Iran Navy. 


Il.-SEISTAN. 


The ooDoentratlOD of public attentton on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obsouie the frontier 
importance of Selstan. Yet It was for many 
years a seiloas preoconpatlon with the Ooveni- 
ment of India. Selstan lies midway north and 
sooth between the point where the frontiers 
of Kuisla; Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
ZnUkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
apd 11^ qqr Indian Vmplrg pieet on the open 


sea at Owattur. It marches on Its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Balochtstan; 
it commands the vaUey of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kanda h a r , and 
its immense lesonroes as a wbeat-prodoelQg 
region have been only partly develop under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base tor future 
mliluury opergtione : If is also midwap athwart 
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the track of the shortest line which could be British luflueiice Increased In substance through 
built to connect the Trans»Oasplan Ballway the Selstan trade route. The distance from 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the Quetta to the Selstan border at KUla Robat 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the Is 405 miles, most of It dead level, and It was 
temptation to extend It through Selstan would provided with fortified posts, dak bun^ows, 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic. The 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and railway was poshed out from Spesand, on the 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar Bolan Bailway, to Nushkl, so as to provide a 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, better starting point for the caravans than 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- Quetta. This line was extended to Duzdap (now 
tlon Was directed to a more leisurely movement called Zahldan) 64 miles on the Persian side of 
through Selstan, If the day came when she the Indo-Perslan Frontier, during the Great War 
moved her armies against India. measure, but the traffic after the 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian re-establlshment of peace supported only two 
Intrigue was particularly active In Selstan In tealne a week. There then arose ^nWe to 
the early years of the century. Her agents Persian Insistence on the colleoUon of Oostoms 
moved into Selstan and through the agency duties on rations Uken across theU fronUer for 
of the Belgian Customs officials, “scientific the raUway staff This led to the 
missions" and an Irritating plague cordon, train mnning on the Persian swe of the Fronu« 
sought to establish influence, and to stifle and the establishment of railhead at Nokkundl 
the British trade which was gradually being Indian side of the frontier, 

built up by way of Nushki. These efforts Negotiations for years dragged on to bring 
died down before the presence of the Me- about a r^onable settlement In regard 
Mahon mission, which. In pursuance of to the ^ti^tlon. The Persian Foreign llAnlster, 
Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- Mons. B. Kazeml, paid a visit to New Delhi In 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with Noveml^r 1935, and Ravelled eastwaM from 
special reference to the distribution of pejrsla by the Baluchistan route. He was 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally ntewsted, as his Government s representative, 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Busslan ^be dovelopment of railways In Selstan aud In 
Agreement. Since then the International Import- securing British-Indlan assistance In that 
ance of Selstan has waned. i conyerratlons on 

The natural conditions which give to Selstan ^be subject took pla(». No constructive result 
this strategic importance persist. For a time, has become apparent. 

III.-IRAN. 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
In railway oonstrnotlon and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Oustoros tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 
redeemable In 20 years. It was secure 
revenues and (Customs* receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1011 loan and should 
these be Insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Posltion.~-We have given 
the main points In the Anglo-Iran agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
It In greater detail will find It set out In the 
Indian Tear Book for 1921, page 138 st Mg. 
It has been ex^dalned that most Iranians 
construed it Into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the British troops 
In the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Iranians had no use for the Agreement and 
It soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under It withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the Great War was 
that Great Britain must take an active hand In 
Iran because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos In that country. The view always taken 
in titi» Indian Tea? Book was tbkt tks internal 


f ir cent, 
on the 


From causes which ouly need to be very 
briefly set out, the Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until It Is of 
no account. Reference Is made In the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conelusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Tran Into two zones of influence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an Influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when the Great War broke out they were 
able to raise the tribes in opposition to Great 
Britain, in the South, and after the fall of Kutal- 
Amara, when a Turkish Division penetrated 
Western Iran, they exercised a strong influence 
in Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this Influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Iron 
besidesthat of the British Government, which j 
had strong forces In the North-West and con- : 
trolled the southern provinces through a force | 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the flrst 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were : — 

To respect Persian Integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the malntenanoe of 
order. 


10 
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affairs of Iran were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
Justified. The Sirdar Slpah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of fr inian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shall Nasr-ed-din. A liody of capable 
Americans under Dr. MJllspangh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. These two forces 
operating in unison gave Iran the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under tlie irregularities 
of his position, with a Shall spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own usc'ent of the throne. At 
first lie was defeated by tlio opposition of the 
Mullahs, but in 1U25 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed arid the Sirdar Sipali 
chosen monarch in his place under the title 
of Jteza Shall Palilavi. 'J'he tdiange was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on u period of peace and consolidation wliich 
has removed it /rotii tlio disturl)ing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 


progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to I’cheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of tlie American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
tlie restoration of the finances. When tlieir 
contract expired Dr. MiUspaugli and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it ou terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore wltlidrew from the country, 
and have betui replaced by otiier foreign 
advisers. The general situation was eravoly 
disturbed in 1932 by tin* sudden termination i»y 
the Iran Government of the Anglo-Iran 
Oil Co.’s concession, a matter alfecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in tlie 
world and millions sterling of capital. The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the I-eaguc of 
Nations and this paved tlie way for negotiations 
lietween tlie Company and the Iran Govern- 
ment. While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Iran Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of difiioiilty between them. 


iV. THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM 


There yet reinaina a small part of British 
India where tlio King's writ does not run. 
Under what la called fdie Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan iiifluenco was settled, 
and it was delimited In 1003 except for a small 
section wlilch was delimited after tiie Afghan 
War ill 1010. But- the Govi^nment of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the admiulstcriHi territory and tiio Duraml line 
there Ilea a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Goinal J’ass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the nortli ; this is geiierieally 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, wiiieh nature has feneed in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of luysterions origin, in wliom 
Afglian, Tartar, Turkoman, PerHian, Imlian, 
Arab and Jcwisti intermingle. They had 
live;! their own lives for ernturies, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chlrol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in coi onion action 
was the bond of Islam.” K- is impossible to 
understnnd the Frontier prohleni unless two 
facts are steadily home in mind. TJie strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is — or wan until oomiiarafivoly leeenfJy — 
the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that tlie country does not 
Botfice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
Btstcnce outside, either in trade, by service lu 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
of elc? in mil let which hllJ-men all the world 


over have utilised from time m memorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more pBUceful 
population of tlie Plains, The internal peace 
entorced among them l>y British control has 
in late years led to an jnereas(? iik M»eir numbers 
and this lias aggravated tlieir economic 711 ‘oblem. 

Frontier Policy. 

Tlie policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Jnd<*p(mdent Territory lias ebbed 
and flowed in a reiriarkalile degree. It has 
fiiietiiated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afglianistan, and tlie school of Masterly 
Inactivity, whicli would leave the tribesmen 
oiitirely to their own resources, punisliing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
fliiHsian invasion, and tliat coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In tlie half century which ended in 
1807 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of di.stnist, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of tiic suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Maldkand to the Gomai, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military raea-sures which were taken to meet 
It conipcllt'd a considemtioii of the whole posi- 
tion. The brond outlines of the new policy 
were laid dotvn in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, wliich prescribed for 
the Government the ‘‘ limitation of your Inter- 
ference with tlie tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Jxird Curzoja to give 
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effect to this policy. The maio foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal independence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Gurzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point tliey had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but wliich 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possil)le from the advanced posts, and 
placed tljese fortalices In cliargo of tril)al levies, 
officered by a handful of British oificers. The 
most Buccegsful of these was the Khyber Rifle.s, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1019. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places wlience they 
could quickly move to any danger imint, and 
these bases were connected with tlie Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Knshal- 
garh to Koliat, at the entrance of tlie Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tank and Bannu. By tliis 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave u powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal Cf)nvcrted frac- 
tious tribesmen Into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a grcAt development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (7. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely Justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious ooniplications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never he said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the wliole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his Internal troubles In a jehad 
Against India. Tn this Insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than In the armed tribesmen. Tnthis they were 
justified, for the Indian Military autlioritic.s 


failed to give timely support t.o the advamed 
militia posts, some of tliese posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious lighting was with 
the tribesmen. The Southern Waziristan 
Militia Inevitably broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies In 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, b^ft 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a ief»dlng malcontent and destroy his fort 
at Chora. The Mahsuds and the Wazlrs 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt hounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of liannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
wa.rriors, 75 per cent, armed with moilern 
weaTJons of precision they constituted formldHi)!e 
I adversaries. Tliey refused to make peace 
I even when tlie Afghans caved in. Tliey rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
I history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
j great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
i good ; tlieir tactics were admirable, for amongst 
; their ranks were many men trained either in 
i the Militia or in the Indian Army; and more 
I than once tliey came witliin measuraiiie distance 
of considerable success. Tliey were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in tlie 
! Indian Army were still overseas ami younger 
'soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
! very tenacity and bravery wer(^ their own un- 
idoing; tiielrlosses were the heaviest in the long 
I history of the Borderland and wlion the Mahsuds 
I made their complete Hiihmlssion In September 
1021 they were more severely chastened tlian at 
any time during their career. 

' A New Chopler. — As the result of the 
I Vfghaii War trt' 1919, Indian frontier policy 
I was again tlirown into the melting pot. 

; rherc was mucli vague discussion of tin; position 
in the coursi^ of tlir, months which followed the 
Afglian War and tlie troubles in Waziristun 
which succeeded it, hut Mils discussion did not 
really come to a iieud until J'’el)ruary-Mareh 1922. 
I’lio Budget tlien presented to tlie country 
H'vealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had snlfered a series of deficits, 
which liad been financed out of borrowings. 
FurMier heavy taxation was proposed in Miis 
Ihidget, but even then the eqiiililirinm which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not .attained. Wiieii 
the accounts were examined, it Mas Sf‘en that 
Mie heavii'st charg(‘s on the exchequer were 
tliose uiidiT Military Expcns(;.s, and that there 
was an indefinitely larg»* ami seemingly unend- 
ing exprnditiire on Waziristan. This forced 
tlie Military, and allied with It the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prae- 
tico the discussion was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy — sliall we deal witli tliis part 6f the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupy fnc commanding 
po8i.s wIMiin the country itself, dominating the 
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tribeimen bnt Interfering little in tbelr own 
Affftin; or aball we revert to wbat was known 
as rile close border system, as modified by 
Lord Corson, of withdrawing onr regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Cnrzon Policy. — The Curson policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion ** and the “ close border ** policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Ehyber and Eurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But It must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Curson did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all urithout the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.** The Curson policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in oopt- 
rol, gave ns moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — ^frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops In the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Ehyber militia faded away; the 


Wazlr militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curxon system fell. 

The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Wasirlstan : to 
open up the country by roads ; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Ehyber to~tbe 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
unpopular In the regular army, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, It was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of Irregular was what have been 
called Ebassadars and Scouts. The Ehassadar 
is an Irregular in the extreme. He has no British 
officers and no uniform, except a disbinguish. 
ing kind of pagri. In contradistinction to 
the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed ot^erver remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Ehassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does It risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Wasirlstan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted. Irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


V.~WAZIRISTAN. 


Now comes the real frontier question of the I 
day, the future of Waxiristan. | 

OMgraphically Wasirlstan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to Sooth. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Kange gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Elvers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan. This is the western boundary . 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Eurram Elver running East and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Wasirlstan from the Eohat District. South is 
a slgsag political boundary firom the Durand 
Line mnnlng between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man In Baluchistan with a tom southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley ofridmand ravines straggled and con- 
fused In hopeleBB disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the uope at heights of four 
to six thousand fOet. Here are our outposts of 


Wana andBazinaksomelS and 20 miles respeci- 
I ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
I grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
! important villages of Eanlguram and Makln. 

I The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
In the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where irrigation or river water Is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs. 
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Their ▼lllagea are separate though dotted about 
more or less iodlsori^ately, and inter-marriaRe 
is the exoeptlon->ln fact all traditionally are in 
open strile, a oironmstanoe which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 Joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them. 

Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powlndah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with B^gulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Eegulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied In 1895 at the rMuest of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put Into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Compromise.-*-A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of f Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 6th March 1928. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances bad so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Fore^ Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day were essentially th^, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of BriUsh India and India. He 

E roceeded specially to show that this belt was, 

I fact, within India **.... It Is boundary pillars 
that mark off Wadristan from Afghanistan; 
It is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory ; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that the 


tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is, th^ are ds-frontler 
tribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India's scourge, they are also India's 
responsibility-— and IndVs alone. That is 
an International fact that we must never forget." 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same TOlicy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. " But what was a praotica) 
proposition 20 or 80 years ago is not necessarily 
so now. The task is infinitely more dlfflcnlt 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years." Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, "all the time the 

g roblem in front of us would be going from bad 
> worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
ini^ase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants." 

The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 6,000 Irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 0,500 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Razmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. "Gome what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
it grows Inevitably worse." 

The policy thus initiated for a period pro- 
ceeded with results according to the highest 
reasonable expectations and exceeding the 
most sanguine hopes of most people concerned 
in its formulation. 

The roads were policed by the Khassadars, 
who in the main, until the Tori Khel rebellion 
of 1936-87 upset some of them, proved faith- 
ful to thoir trust. The open hostility of 
the Wazir tribesmen to the presence of 
troops and other agents of Government 
in their midst, which at the outset 
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they showed by shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops at every opportunity, 
faded away, and the people snowed an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exerolsed, a readiness to conform to It. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilisation caught the Imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, the 
safety of the roads was encouraged, and became 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the King’s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feuds is permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns in safety. Under the In- 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
for thr^ miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the trlbes- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Bfahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
staying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. 

Wana was occupied, following an encouraging 
petition from the local Wazirs, in 1929. A 
motor road had already been run out from 
Jandola through Chagmalai and the Shahur 
Tangl to Sarwekai. A brigade of troops, hitherto 
statlbned at Manzai, whereabouts the Takkl Zam, 
after flowing down its deep valley from central 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort whU^h was tiie earlier 
centre of British occupation. There it 
remains. 

The area cultivated by tha villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
firearms it their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
built oonneeting Fort Sandeman via Qulkach, 
on the Gomal river, with Tanal, on the Sar- 
weka!-Wana road. A motor road hasalsoboen 
constrofited from Bazraak through Kanigurani, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country, to Wana. 
It was completed in 1033 and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose viUagos lie along 
the route and who sometimes fought one another 
to secure road-making contracts. 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1930 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress In the interior of 


India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them. His Majesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at ttie promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, it avowedly set out **to make 
Government Impossible.” Revolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
duobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a standstill, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 
P. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Kliilafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian IjCglslaturo by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-official members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages. Tiie age at which marriage may 
take place is also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded Its enactment as a grave Illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against dlsregarii 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1830 — 

This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Govemment agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinaUons. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-Aprll 1029. 
The poison spread outwards from Pesiiawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 28rd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridl hands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to Join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
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near the border and watcli for an opportunity 
to Join in. The Upper Tochl Watirs elmnf- 
taneouBly took to arms and stiortly afterward! 
the Mahsud Wacirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At thia stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. Tlie Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzais of soutliem Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed tliese efforts. The Tochl 
Wazirs heavily attacked Tatta Ehel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Scrarogha, In the valley of the Takki 
Zam. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed In 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
i'ervice, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that region. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normiil winter 
irrazing grounds on the Khajtiri and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 10ni-S2. The Afridis 
later asked for roads into TIrali but are 
not yet snfficienMy agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1933.— 

Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modern Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it alive policy if it is to be of any use at 
all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories j 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the | 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the i 
lx)wer Mohmands, whose country stretches from | 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 1 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of ; 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line ! 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
ooQsequently Its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
i’^rontier by what Is described as the Presumptive 
f rontier. The exact position of this latter has 


never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1982, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the Indian National 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description Is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the upper Mohmands in 1983, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced rctributory raids upon the Halirozai 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Baiaur, a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Afghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or aucli otiier trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan. This 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan. 

Road construction from the Peshawar- Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At tho same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Eotkai In 
Upper Bajaur, wlilch had given shelter to the 
Pretender, furtlier aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 

I The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
I prospect of a campaign over the same country 
j as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
j seemed likely that the Ghalanai Road would 
be continued into tho upper extremity of Bajaur 
! and that another road for troops would also 
have to bo oonatrurted from Malakaiid up the 
Bajaur valley itself so that by the meeting 
of the two roads in I'pper Bajaur, there would 
heroine established a circular roiid tlirough this 
part of the tribal territory, reHembling that 
running through North Waziristan. 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
! hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace ; and the Bajauris, while 
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maintaining on grounds of tribal onstom their 
refnsal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
trouble ceased. The nett result of it was the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilisation which speedily took 
place along it. 

The Upper Mohmands made another descent 
in the summer of 1935. The Lower Mohmands 
quarrelled among themselves over the distribu- 
tion of road maintenance contracts and the 
Upper Mohmands decided to fish in the troubled 
waters. Successful military operations ended in 
the Upper Mohmands sueing for peace — and 
in the Ohalanai road being carried forward 
over the Nahakki Pass and down beyond It 
on to the plain which extends to the natural 
road Junction where the Upper Bajaur Valley 
meets the Upper Mohmand country. 

Tori Ktael Rebellion.— The Warirs and 
Mahsiids in 1930 showed signs of rebelling against 
Government in parallel with the Afridls. Con- 
gress party agents endeavoured to persuade 
them to do so. They were at the outset firmly 
dealt with and peace was thus assured almost 
without its having been broken. All went 
peacefully until the autumn of 1030 and then 
trouble was produced in North Wariristan 
by the faqir of ipl, a man who was formerly 
in subordinate wvornment service in the 
Settled Districts and afterwards settled at the 
place from which he took his best known name. 
A Muslim lad was accused in 1986 of kidnapping 
a Hindu girl of Bannu. Apparently, she eloped 
with him. She was restored to her parents by 
order of the Civil Court, on the ground that she 
was a minor. There was a good deal of 
communal excitement a bout the matter and the 
faqir started an agitation about it in the Tribal 
country, alleging that the return of the girl to 
her Hindu parents was an interference with 
Islam. There was also, in 19.H6, a dispute 
between Muslims and Sikhs in Lahore over the 
possession of an old building said to have been a 
mosque. This was settled in the Lahore High 
Couix in favour of the Sikhs and the Punjab 
Muslims accepted the decision. The faqir 
of Ipl lumped together the Bannu Girl Case 
and the Lahore (ShahidganJ) Mosque Case and 
upon them raised among the Wasiristan Tribes 
the slogan, ** Islam in Danger.** His demand 
fora holy war was only taken im by a sub-section 
of the Tori Khel section of the wazirs of Northern 
Waziristan. Their elders begged Government 
to order a flag march of troops through their 
country so as to increase the credit of the 
loyalist element. This Government did. The 
troops were heavily fired upon and had to 
fight their way out. Efforts to round off the 
matter before it developed into a major affair 
failed and there followed a war in which the 
Tori Khel were the only tribal section avowedly 
at war with Government but all the other 
tribesmen of the country were hardly more 
than nominally friendly, some joined in gangs 


fighting the authorities and others connived at 
such acts. Not until the fall of winter towards 
the end of 1937 were the Tori Khel and the 
bands of irreconcllables under during leaders 1 
whom thefaqir inspired by his agitation, beaten | 
by extensi^'e military operations into asking i 
for peace. The faqir has not been caught 
and continues a troublesome influence. The 
summer campaign in 1937 involved the employ- 
ment of 50,000 troops. Before they were 
withdrawn in the following winter 106 miles 
of new roads opening up some of the hitherto ; 
Inaccessible country in and about the upper | 
reaches of the Shaktu river were made. The 
faqir of Ipi, however, assisted by several 
notorious outlaws continned to keep Waziristan, 
particularly the North: in a disturbed condition 
throughout 1938 and on into 1939. It was 
therefore, found necessary to keep an extra 
brigade in the territory and spasmodic operations 
against recalcitrant gangs proceeded by land 
and air and have not yet succeeded in restoring 
normal conditions. In the summer of 1988 
a temporary complication was provided by the 
appearance amongst the Mahsuds of a Syrian 
called the Sham! Pir who was only Just prevented 
from leading a tribal Incursion to support a 
rebellion against the Government of Kabul. 
The persistence and expense of the trouble in 
Waziristan, constituting as it does a heart- 
breaking set-back to the “ policy ** which had 
seemed for fifteen years to be achieving material 
results, has provoked renewed discussion ol 
Frontier policy especially in regard to military 
commitments which were examined by a Defence 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Ghatfield who visited India on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government towards the end 
of 1088. Although hostile sections still 
persisted with mischief there was thought l)y 
April 1939 to be sufficient justification for the 
hope that the period of major military operation 
was over and Waziristan was in consequence 
returned to the charge of His Excellency the 
Governor of the N.W.F.P., in his capacity as 
A.G.G. for the tribal areas. Sporadic dis 
turbances have continued into the period of the 
second world war and the Fakir remains a 
disturbing influence. 

Waziristan Outrages 1939- — During 1939 
Waziristan was in a state of continual unrest. 
Tlie list of offences committed by the Ahmedzai 
tribesmen by the end of the year mounted to 
over fifty cases of major outrage. They in- 
cluded blasting of bridges and destniction of 
communications, holding up and looting Ibrries, 
snipping, kidnapping and several cases of murder. 
The situaiion became intolerable and necessitat- 
ed military operations. Two columns of troops 
were sent to the Ahmedzai salient and it took 
three months to subdue the hostile elements 
and clear it of offenders and outlaws. 

A detailed investigation into the economic 
conditions in the tribal areas, as a preliminary 
step to the adoption of measures aimed at radical 
improvement of the tribesmen, was thereupon 
believed to be opportune and would probably 
have been attempted but for the pre-occupations 
of the war. 
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VI-AFGHANISTAN. 


The rolatlons of AtgbaolBtiui with the India 
Empire were for long dominated by one man cor - 
^deration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Km- 
dan Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
bo prevent A^hanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
eause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
«rhUst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
bo build up a strong Independent State, friendly 
bo Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
tre should be in a position to move large forcer 
ap, if necessary, to support the Afghans In 
tealsting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
;ates to Indla'—througb Afghanistan, the 
aistoric route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by wav of Selstan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
baud, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
0 the Kushkllnsky Post, where railway materia) 
B collected for its immediate prolongation 
0 Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Uberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
yatem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
ringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
ler European magazines. Nor has Great 
triiain been idle. A great military station 
as been created at Quetta. This is con- 
ected with the Indian railway system by 
Qes of railway which climb to the Quetta 
lateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
bapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
lost picturesque and daring in the world, 
rom Quetta the line has been carried by the 
^hojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
ange, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
New Chaman, where it opens on 
le route to Kandahar. In view of the 
me menace the whole of Baluchistan 
18 been brought under British control. Quetta 
Qow one of the great strategical po^ticne 
the world, and nothing has been left undone 
deb modem military science can achieve to 
d to its natural strength. In the opinion 
many military authorities it firmly doses 
B western gate to India, either by way of 
^dahar, or by the direct route through 
iPstan. 



up the Khyl»er Pass to Landi Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Land! Khana 
on the Afghan Frontier. A flrst-elass military 
road sometinies donble sometimes treble, also 
threads the Pass to our advanced post at Land! 
Kotal, and then descends until it meets the 
Afghan Frontier at liandi Khana. In this wise 
the two Powers prepared for the great conflict 
which was to be fouglit on the Kandahar- 
tihazni-Kabiil line. 


Relations with India, 


Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of A^hanlstan. The end 
of British policy has been to make It strong 
and friendly. In the flrst particular It has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdnrrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means Into which it Is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a band against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year. Increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1898, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, be estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish It with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step bis j^ltion was regularised. The Anglo- 
I Russian Boundary Commission. — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penfdeh episode 
In 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the nndemarcated section led to war. 
That secUon was finally surveyed and ^e 
frontier determined shortly after the eon- 
dUBion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old fend with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters of 
the Helmand in Seistan. This frontier has since 
been reafflnned by a Turkish boundary com- 
mission appointed by Iran and Afghanistan 
conjointly. It was estimated by competent 
authorities that about the time of Abdurraha- 
man’s death, Afghanistan was In a position to 

S lace in the field, in the event of war, one hundi^ 
tiousand well-armed regular and irregular troops, 
together with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order In Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan wore made stirng* it was 
not maae fiienoly. Abdonahaman Khan 
distmsted British policy up iothe day of his 
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deatn. All that can t>e said is tbat be dib- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Eussla, and 
If the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice* he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time be repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with liim, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
uilah Khan mote than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. lie strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him ; ci^rtainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions ** at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he comniltted no act of hostility ; as soon as 
It was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified : he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he bad adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority In the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its xenlth. 

Murder of the Amir.— It is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
In Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
railing centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
-ated on the 20th February 1919. The clrcum- 
stanoes surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
Mima to mitraer him in his sleep. Hi84)rotber, 
n^atrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
ehimeot, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 


—Afghanistan, 

revolted at the idea of the brother seising power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, oontroiling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make bead against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
oommunicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
tiie traditional policy of friendship. But his 
diffionlties at once commenced ; he nad to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dlssaticf action arising from 
the manner In which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ol Nasrnl- 
iah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further elementof 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Bowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had takeo 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghnlam Hyder Khan 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanislaii with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbinc 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open Id- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribeB, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 

Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation, 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned! 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the! 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt] 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dukka, Jelalabad was re* 
pouted I y bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14tb May they asked for avj 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit ol| 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met witN 
an uncompromising emphasis x>t the situation 
they despatched representatives to a confereucj 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July. On the 8tn 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed idiich 1| 
set out In the Indian Year Book, 1923, ppi 
196-197. - 

Post-War Relations.— It will be seen tbnj 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresl 
engagement six months afterwards. Dnrinj 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolongs* 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan P' 
presentatives and British officials under 
Henry Dobbs. Tliese were private, but it i 
believed that a complete agreement was reachoc 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes whif 
revealed no major point of difference It w< 
agreed that a British Hlaslon should procee 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peac 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 19:' 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty w*' 
signed. 
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The maiD points oi the Treaty uro set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199^ 

Afghanistan after the Great War.— Since 
the War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1028 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory in the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan . In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani-! 
Stan had troubles within his own borders which 
made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially ^dolent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection wan 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahoraedan 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshfivik Penetration,— Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply, was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former 'LTans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Kepnblics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is mucli more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called tlie despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Balah, Rena Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it was pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmenistan so as 
io absorb all Northern Afglianistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to | 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
fiupplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amirond his advisers 
^’ere deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did ppt pursue the simple plan of taking 
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all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolsbevIki. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourl^- 
tng vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1 1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 

, These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
j and were denounced by the Amir toram publico. 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August Slst, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed In the Afghan papers, 
are as follows : — 

Clause 1. — In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2. — Both the cotrlracMng parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their owu 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not io make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from Joining any boycott or iinandai 
or economic blockade organised against the 
other party. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers Is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such plicy and hostile actions and 
measures within Its dominions. 

Claws 3. — The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another's Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interfereuce 
in one another's internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither Join nor help any one or more 
other i)Owers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties wlU permit In Its domlulose 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of ^e con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
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to be uied against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clhttss 6.»Thls treaty will take effect from 
the date of its raiifloation, which should take 
place within three montlis of its signature, 
it wUl be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year j 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 2!lrd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister Is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London* and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

The King's Tour.--In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla* accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials* commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of bis father* King Habibullah* who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla* when 
he set out* was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities* who forgot the Invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of Uls Majesty King George 
V in London* and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Eussia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 192S* the tour having been unclouded by 
any untoward incident. Afghanistan was peace- 
ful during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. — ^ng Amanulla returned 
to his realm full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited* and 
In particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of ** reform*" or ^rhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen* who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity woo 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society; Hew codes and taxes were 
imposed : it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their sedusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of hojB and girls was pres- 
erll>ed ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to praetiBe polygamy; in October 
Euorpean dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direct^ of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the Kins to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
trkin. In May of that year the " Lame Mullah " 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Ottzai and Manga! clansmen of Khost. The 


Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and Hb Majesty was equally frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey* 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West* and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women* might be less easy 
I in Afghanistan* where there had been no contact 
; with the western world. 

A change of Kings. —Events moved rapidly 
In 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmosA, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao* raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan representa- 
tives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels bad been 
destroyed* and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Cioundl of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar* 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at itome entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation* where he remained. 
Baoha-l-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan* and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following* his throne was a thorny one he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest bitch. 
The most formidable of the new'" king's adver- i 
series were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion ! 
of the old ruling house* with a wide knowledge j 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place, j 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up I 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of t 
Waxirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot* joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards* at the wish of the Afghans* 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming In firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members of 
his family to the principal ^ghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shin war i rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took putce in February 
1980* and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Baoha-i-Saqqao*s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of his j 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain Internal peace when she had ; 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of ^00*000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
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British side against the Government of India in steadiness. He early issued assurances to his 
response to the Congress agitation in the people that he would continue the policy of his 
summer of 1930. The trade routes were father in affairs of State. No untoward events 
re-opened and the new King again took up have occurred in the years that have since 
Amanullah's mantle of reform but in a states- past and during them the new young King has 
manlike manner which carried the Mullahs by his sagacity and good government gradually 
along with him. strengthened his position on the throne and, 

by tlie development of communications and 

MurderofNadir Shah — This ordered march trade done much to encourage the establlsh- 
of progress was tragically interrupted by the ment of settled conditions among his people, 
murder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- A mutual desire for close relations and particu- 
noon of 8 November 1933. His Majesty was larly economic understanding led In 1988 to 
attending a football tournament prize-giving, exploratory negotiations between India and 
when a young man among the gathering stepped Afghanistan with a view to seeking some form 
forward and fired several revolver shots into him of trade agreement. 

at close range, killing him instantly. It later The Chief Ministers of the Afghan State are 
appeared that the assassin committed the crime Muhmad Hashim Khan (Prime Minister) and 
in revenge for the execution of a prominent Shah Muhmad Khan, two surviving brothers 
Afghan who had been caught deeply involved of Nadir Shah, and the King's uncles. With 
in treasonable activities after he had been their help the stability of the Afghan Kingdom 
mercifully treated for earlier behaviour of the has been successfully maintained. Their policy 
same kind. The assassin’s father was stated to has remained not unfriendly to Britain and 
have been this man’s servant. The murder India, and they have adhered to the Saadabad 
was not followed by general or widespread Pact with Turkey, Iran and Iraq. All the great 
disorder. The members of Nadir Shah’s family European Powers and Japan maintain Embas- 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally sies or Legations in Kalul, and it must be recorded 
by his heir, his son, Muhammed Zalilr. The of the present Afghan Government that in 
latter was duly placed on his father’s throne and tune with the ideas of their predecessors and 
his accession was in due course acknowledged in the interest of their continued independence 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the as they see it, they have pursued a policy of 
traditional manner. The new King started his balance in tlieir relations with the Powers, 
reign with a high reputation for courage and but with careful adjustments. 

VII.— TIBET. 

Recent BriUsb policy In Tibet Is really another reatriotions on trade. The agreement proved 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great useless In practice, because the Tibetans re- 
Britain and Hussla in Central Asia. The fused to recognise It, and despite their establish- 
earliest efforts to establish communication ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
with that country were not, of course, Inspired unable to secure respect for it. 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren Russian Intervention. 

Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the This was the position when In lb99 Lord 
Tashi-lAma of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal Ourzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
If not superior, of ^e Dalai Lama of Lhasa— Into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities, 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, Three ietteis which be addressed to the Dalai 
to open up friendly relations with a Power Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- with the Tsar of Kussla. His emissary was a 
derstandlng between the two countries. After Siberian Dorjleff, who had established a re- 
Warren Hastings* departure from India the markable ascendancy In the counsels of the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit Dalai Lama. After a few vears* residence at 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition Lhasa Dorjleff went to Russia on a confidential 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he ro- 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mls- 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt sion of which the head was olBolally described 
was made to get Into touch with the Tibetans, bi Russia as ** the senior Tsanlte Ehomba 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.** This 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over mission arrived at Odessa In October 1900: 

Tibet was recognised and to whose view m^d was received in audience by the Tsar at 

until the war with Japan, British statesmen LIvadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
were Inclined to pay excessive deference. But progress, and In 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- were escorted home through Central Asia by 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between ^ Rnssian force to which several Intelligence 
Great Britain and China In 1890. This laid OflIcerB were attached. At the time it was 

down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, rumoured that Dorjleff had, on behalf of the 

it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
and paved the way ror ammgements for the which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
conduct of trade across the Sikkhn-Tibet tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements wards olfiolally contradicted by the Russian 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at Government. 

Vatung. on the Tibetan side of the frontier. The Expedition of 1904. 

to which British subjects should have the right 1° of these conditions the Government 
of free access and where there should be no of India, treating the idea of Chinese Saw 
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ralnty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to l^hasa to discuss the out* 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghushand 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no Intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1800 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain In occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
wag paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 
Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terras of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the posJilon in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Brit-ain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to Interfere in the intomal administration of 
Tibet. Ciiina undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or iutcmal administrat ion of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Kcgulations 
of 1803, remained iu force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ng of the three trade marts and tlie establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Kussian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Youiighusband's great difllcultles was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
respoasibility of signing the Treaty. Now tbe 


suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a ** constitutional action,'* it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erb-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradustlly to establish bis autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating tlie people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1008, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume liis duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. Tlio report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that be fled from Lhasa, and by 
tbe irony of fate sought a refuge in India. Be 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode In Darjeeling, wliilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Lotcr Stages. 

The British Government; acting on tbe re- 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while discluiiniiig any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be Indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, cu intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Mcpal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that Cliiua had no intention of con- 
verting 'Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see tbat her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that tlie Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had beta 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erb-feng. Cut off from ail support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and Infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops lu Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India; by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
Tbe Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913. 
Id tbe House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morlcy 
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itated the policy ol the British Government 
In relation to these changes, lie said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Bepubllc saying that Tibet came within the 
sphoie of Chinese internal administration 
and that Tibet was to bo regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently nccepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
In the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss tiie rdation of tlie three countries. 
This Coinentlon met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China, and Mr. Long Ciien Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out tliese 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on tho subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of Ciiina to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semt-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which ttie Cliiucse position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took tho offensive 
and threw off tlio last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the ChiiKiSO province of 
Szechuan went over to tlie South, tlie Central 
Government at Pekin was unalde to finance 
the frontier for< e8 or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to lie ably managed. After tlie 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szeuliuun marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

It will thus bo seca that the Importaaco whi' h 
formerly attached to th<i j)olii/i(‘al condition of 
Tibet was mucii less a local than an oxb^nal 
question, and was influenced by one K'latioiih 
with Russia and China rather than with our 
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relations with Tibet . Russia has big relapsed 
into a sbite of eousidcrable confusion, and China 
liaviiig relapsed into a state of absolute cou- 
fusioii, these e.xterual forces tcin|)oiu.rlly at any 
rate disjippenred, and Tibet no longer loomed on 
the Indian political horizon. Tho veil was 
drawn afresh over Lhasa, and affairs in that 
oountry pursued im isolated eoursc, with this 
considerable difference. Tiic Dalai Lama was 
now oil terms of the gre.itest cordiality with tho 
(foverninent of India, In IDtiU lie requested 
ttiat a Britisli officer sliould bo sent to discuss 
with liiiu the position in Central Asia hrouglit 
about by the Revolution in Itussia and tlm 
collapse of Govermnent in (ffilna, and Mr. B(‘U, 
o.M.U., Political Officer in 8lkkim, was 

deputed for this purpose. In 1022 telephonic, 
conimuincation between Lhasa and India was 
est-ablislied. Tlie ('hinese snbsequoutly tried 
to increase their hold on Tilict but without 
being able to jiersuade tho Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 

j There followed in lOiiO the de,ath of the ])aliii 
Laiua un<l not until 10.’j0 were tbc Tibetans 
alilo to discover the babe in wliose liody, tlu'y 
believe, his jchicarnatioii must siimiltaueously 
have occurred. In tlie ineant.lmo a .Pritisii 
(ioodvvill Mission visited Tibet in tho winter oi 
lOffO-iiT, spent several luontlis in IJiasa and there 
establlslKid or renewed liigldy friendly relation- 
ships with the (iiief Tilxdan Government 
officials and the Tihebin peofile. Tho Mission 
was led by Mr. B. J. Gould, l.d.s., of the Political 
i>ei>artmeiit, Avho has many personal friends 
among tlie leailing men of i’iiict, and one of ids 
colleagues was left beliind in liliasa where lie 
still remains to maintain the liaison In'tween 
Lhasa and the headijuariers of tlie Govoinmi.nt 
of India. 

i’he l*oy Dalai J,aiiia was installed in Lhasa 
in Detober, l'.);5U, with traditional eorcmonials. 
'I'be British Govermnent' were repri'sented a.t tla^ 
event by a delegat ion led by Mr. Gould, ami gills 
were exchanged lietween iiiin and the Lama. 

Pol'tliral OJ/icer in iSUc/iim : Sir IJasi) .1. (bmld, 

Kt., i.o.s. 


VIII.-THE NORTU-EASTERN FRONTIER 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British lino were con- 
tiguous wdth that of Tibet. This is not so. The 
real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Burma. From Chitral to Gilgit 
now tlie northernmost posts of ttie iiuliaii 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of K umcion is thrust 
right up to thH eonfln<‘.H i,f Tibet, for a disiau re 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles, there i.s a narrow 
strip of territory between iGitish India 
and the true frontier. The first of these fron- 
tier 8tat.es Is Kashmir. The characterintics of 
this 8tat.e are eousidereu under Indian states 
( 9 .v,);it is almost the only l.nportant Judian 
State In India with (roniier* responsibilities ami 
it worthily dlscliarges them throiigli the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops cornjiosed 
mainly of the Rajput Dogras, wiio makes excel- 
lent fighting material. One of the most import- 
ant trade routes with Tibet x) 'sses through Kash- 
mir — that through Ladak. Then comes the 


long narrow strip of Nepal. This GurMiii 
State stands in special relation with tlui 
British Government. It is Independent, 
and the, British Minister at Kliat Miamlii 
exercises no inthienco on the int,crn:il administ'ia- 
tion. 'I'hc governing luaehiiic in Nepal is ;ilsu 
peculiar. The Mahara ja Dhiraj, who coim^s from 
tlic Sesodia Ra.i[iut clan, the lihiest lilood in India, 
takes no part in the administration. All ]»ow< r 
vests in the. Prime Minister, wIio oceujiics a, 
place equivalent to tliat of t.hi; JMayois of the, 
Palace, or the Sliognns of Jajian. The ridcr.s of 
Nepal liave given eonspie.uous f-videnee of their 
attachment to the British (.lovermuent. if, 
is tlie main Indian outpost against Tiliet, 
or against Chinese aggression through Tif>ct. Tie; 
friction between the Ciiinese and I lie Nepuleso 
used to be frequent, and in tlie eigliteentij 
century tho Chinese marched an army to ttu; 
confines of Kliatmandu — one of the most remark- 
able military achieveiiients in tho history of 
Asia. In recent times, Nepal has been largely 
fl’ee from internal disturbance, and has been 
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raised to a strong bulwark of India. It is the 
recruiting ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1010 strenrthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taldng a c^rantee that Bhutan would be 
guided bv them in its foreign relations. After* 
wards China was ofllclally notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications witih 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhorl to Baxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

There now remain the Assam border tribes — { 
the Dafias, the Miris, the Abora and the Mishmis j 
residing between the administered border of 


Assam and the external frontier of India, 
in this region drawn by agreement with Tibet 
in 1914 by Sir Henry McMahon and known 
as the McMahon line. Excepting the Abors 
none of these tribes has recently given serious 
trouble. The murder of Mr. Williamson and 
Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong Abors in 1911 
made necessary an expedition to the Dihang 
valley of the Abor country on the N. E. Frontier. 
A force of 2,500 and about 400 military police 
was employed from October 1911 to April 1912 
in subduing the tribe. After two or three small 
actions the murderers were delivered up. The 
cost of the expedition was 118.21,60,000. At 
the same lime friendly missions were sent to 
the Mishmi and 3liri countries. Close contact 
with these forest-clad and leech-infested hills 
has not encouraged any desire to establish more 
intimate relations with them. The area on 
the Bunna side occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares 
are a Tibeto-Bunnan people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorously 
practised by the indepeiuleut tribes. The 
Chin Hills arc a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. From the Assam 
boundary to the northern boundary of the Shan 
States is included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma and since the separation 
of Burma is no longer India’s concern. 
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NEPAL. 


The small hilly independent Kingdom of 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. It has an 
area of about 56,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,680,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (29,002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
Gurkha occupation was spilt up into several 
small kingdoms under Newar kings. 
The Qurklms under Prithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Bana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Bana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Bana familv. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816, which brought to an end the Nepal War, 
and subsequent agreements. By virtue of 
the same Treaty either Government maintained 
a representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Besident at Lhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China Is of a friendly nature. Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it has been at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr. Asquith In his 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The message from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war. In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
fuithcr strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 2lBt December 
1923. 

From tile foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the counti7 has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 


clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
bo likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribbubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1011. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Ckimmander-ln-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

On the demise of H.H. Maharaja Bhlm Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Bana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother OJaswi Bajanya. 
Projjwala Nepal Tara, Atul Jyotirmaya TrI 
Shakti Patta, Ati Pravala Gorkha Dakshlna 
Bahu Prithuladheesha His Highness Maharaja 
Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Bana, 
fl.C.B., G.O.L.H., O.O.L.,Q.O.S.I., G.O.N.L., 0.0.8S.M.L., 
Q.O.I.E., G.K.B.K., Yitang Paottng Shun Chiang 
Luh Cliuan Shang Chiang. Honorary Lieutenant- 
General, British Army, Honorary Colonel of all 
the Gurkha Bifle Begiments, Indian Army, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in 
Chief, Nepal, succeeded to the premiership on 1st 
September 1932. The rich experience ne had 
earned in highly responsible offices as he rose 
step by step coupled with the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to England with his 
brother the late Maharaja Chandra Shum Shore 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to grasp the 
significance of the social, economic and political 
problems that held and still hold the world in 
their grip since the great war. A deep thinker, a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
he had after much and careful deliberation 
matured his plans and with the courage of his 
conviction set himself to the carrying out of his 
programme. A Nepalese Legation was establish- 
ed in London as much to bring still closer the 
more than century old friendship with the 
British Government as also to fully implement 
the traditional treaty rights. The first Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenlnotentiary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Bana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the newly inaugu- 
rated Boyal Order of “ The OJaswi Bajanya ” 
for H.M. The King-Emperor. With grim deter- 
mination the present Maharaja fought the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake — an unwelcome 
and undreamt of calamity at the very threshold 
of his regime— and has evolved a better and 
more beautiful Katmandu within a period not 
hoped for even by the most sanguine of the 
people. The political reorganisation in the 
country which had to be carried through to 
stabilise the existing Government gave ample 
indication of his clear foresight. The Eastern 
Teral district headquarters in the Kingdom 
extending to some 800 miles are now in telephonic 
connection with the capital on the most modem 
line as a preliminary to link up the Western and 
hill districts in course of time. The remotest 
suburbs can now be reached from the towns in 
the valley by fair motoraUe roads and the main 
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thoroughfare has been and is being daily Im- regime though still young, has been fruitful 
proved. An up-to-date Firebrlgade fulhlling an Indeed and In many ways promises to become 
urgent and long felt want, a new and larger elec- the turning point in the history of the country, 
trie Installaton giving further impetus to home 

industries, the first Industrial exhioition of local Bice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
manufacture and craft all proclaim his many the low-lands and in some parts of the hills too. 
sided activities. The postal union connection Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but has not 
with the Government of India now offers a as yet been either prospected or developed, 
much needed facility to inter-correspondence Communication in the hills is necessarily 
between the Nepalese at home or abroad In India, primitive owing to the difficult nature of the 
With the permanency in the tenure of army country but improvements are in evidence and 
service and inauguration of a Savings Fund progressive. Since 1920 the vehicular traffic 
for the benefit of the units, the modernisation of from AmlekhganJ to Bhimphedi, the base of a 
Arsenal equipment and arrangement for steep ridge in the main route to the capital of 
manufacture of up-to-date propellants the the country from British India — goes over a 
Military side of the country has been brought good and permanent well maintained road 
more in line with present day requirements. The linking up with the ropeway of 18 miles which 
first Bank in Nepal and the first Jute Mill in was opened in 1927 and a motor trolley service 
the Terai have already come during tliis short which was installed In 1934 joins up the Bopeway 
regime and are functioning to-day. Sugar, terminus with the Customs House for transport 
cotton, wool and other Industrial ventiu-cs on of goods traffic. The telephone from Katmandu 
a moderate scale are in active discussion. A to Birganj, which has been extended to Kaxaul, 
second railway in the country links up Jayanagar now forms part of the 300 miles main line extend- 
on the B.I4.W. Ballway with Janakpur, the ing from Katmandu to Biratnager and Jh^a, 
capital of Bajarshi Janak of Bamayana fame, the easternmost part of the Nepal Terrai. The 
To further symbolise the friendship entertained revenue is about two crore of rupees per annum, 
for the British Government a second Mission The standing army is estimated at 46,000, the 
carrying the Insignia of the Boyal Order of Nepal highest posts in it being filled by relations of the 
went in charge of Commanding General Kaiser minister. The state is of considerable archsoo- 
Shum Shore J ung Bahadur Bana and Lieutenant logical interest and many of the sites connected 
General Narayan Shum Slicre Jung Bahadur with scenes of Buddha's life have been Identified 
Bana, the Maharaja’s nephew and son,forH.M. in It by the remains on inscribed pillars. The 
King George VI who also represented the BrUish Envoy Extraordinary and Minieter 
independent Kingdom of Nepal in the Coronation Plenipotentiary. — Licut.-Col. G. L. Betbam, 
of H.M. the King-Emperor. Thus the present o.i.B., m.o. 
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Railways 


The prospect o( linking Barope and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 60 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
eonsidtr the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1805 
fora line of l,0i)0 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Central Aslan 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Biissian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historib 
Anglo-Bussian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pusbed forward their Baghdad 
railway proluut with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate ot the value It 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw t^ British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nlslbin and 
Mosul. The Germans hod also by that time 
oonstnicted a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at toe mouth of the 
Hhat-el-Arab, the broad stream In which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
Nasarleh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a oonsi- 
derable distance westward to Knt-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in ^ neighbourhood of Kifrl In the direction 
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of Mosul. It has for some time been open as 
far as Kirkuk, 200 miles northward of Baghdad 
and 112 miles southward of Mosul. Similarly, 
the Taurus railway has long been open east- 
ward of Aleppo as far as Tel Kochek, on the 
Syrian frontier, a few hours* road motor run 
north-west from Mosul. Through passenger 
services between Iraq and Istanbul are run, 
a road motor service linking the railway termini 
at Kirkuk and Tel Kochek. The gap in the 
railway has now been closed, and through 
communication was established at the end of 
1940. A line also runs westward from Baglidad 
to Feluja, on the Euphrates. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
I Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
I first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 19 U. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
I well developed up to the points likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
i system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
I frontier in the Caucasus. During the war this line 
I was carried thence southward into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Urumia. The Indian rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and Improved during 
the war. A now agreement which was negotiated 
between England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance In the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and Improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

The Foreign Minister of Persia, or Iran as it 
is now called, visited New Delhi In November, 
1935, for informal discussions with the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to enlisting British 
help in the development of rail communications 
in Easteru Persia. The development thus 
envisaged was of a now Persian railway system 
linked with the British line running from Quetta, 
through Nushki, towards the Baliichlstan- 
Seistan frontier. The Quetta-Nushki lino was 
extended across the Selstan border into Persia 
during the Great War. Its terminus was then at 
Duzdap (or Zahidan), in Persia. It has long 
ceased to be used further towards Persia than 
Nokkundi, in Baluchistan. The informal dls- 
cusBions did not crystallize into an agreement or 
formal undertaking on either side. 

There remains the possibility of Unkhig the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often been 
made in recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
AfghaiiiBtan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on Cbaman. What the present Afghan Govern- 
ment think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
current situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line exten^ng the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Paas 
to Landl Kbana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan. 
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Brltoln*s ipedal Interests in regard to at the opening ot the Karun Valley, where the 
Iranian oommonlcatlons have hitherto prl^ Karun River runs into the Shat-el-Arab, Just 
marilv been associated with lines running below Basra, northwards into the rich highland 
Inland from the Persian Gulf, to supersede country of Western Persia, where the valuable 
the old mole routes. Special Import- West Persian oilwells also Ue. Britain has long 
ancehas for many years been attached to established special relations with the Earun 
the provision of a railway from Mohammerah, Valley and has a large trade there. 
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The great sepoy army of ludla originated In 
the small estauishments of guards, knona as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared In India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the Bast India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but In 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. Oeorge consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
In 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Maidras 
Fusiliers: similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the let Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Boyal Beglments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.— From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
In India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completMl the downfall of 
their rivals, and the TOwer of England was 
established by the battle of Plassev In Bengal; 
and at Wandewaab in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
bad risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Husalman adventurers such as Hyder All of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799. 

Meorganlsation of 1796.— In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 
the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishmeutf gt 


English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artIUery com. 
panics were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Qovemor-Qeneral, firmly imbued with the neoes- 
Bi^ of destroying the last vestiges of French 
innuence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced M]rsore, where Tipu was intnguing 
with the French, and then turned hls attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Slndhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi ^ means of a large r^ular army offi- 
cered by EUTcmeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Slndhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Baja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley i afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore.— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Aroot 
at the head of the lOi^ Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks In the army. 

Overseas Expeditions.— Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of ^ngal troops which 
bad volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Ealunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Plndaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in 8neoe88ion,and were beaten, respectively, 
at KIrkee, Sitabaldl, and M^dpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Iffikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
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organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 6 regiments 
of regular and 8 of Irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1839, a British Army advanced Into Afghan- 
istan and occupied Oabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat In which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the ^njab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostiUties In 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudkl and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, | 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny.— On the* eve of the 
mutiny In 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 2J,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops,- 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 40,000 
Indian liroops; and In Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45.000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhouaie, especially that 
of Oudb from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Mahommedans and Hindus. 
Ttfis was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
Vras not withopt foundation) and added reports 


that fiour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
Was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ed on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Tot Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
I middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
I had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
‘ and JhansI took place, and Lucknow was be- 
I sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Eose's operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns.— During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 18^ the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure 
fjord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the TIrah Cam- 
paign of 1897, There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny.— In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organised into three 
armies, viti Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several nfinor re-organlsatlons took place 
daring the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large re-organisatlon took place. This 
ifas the abolition of the three Armies and the 
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introduction oi the command aystem. Four The following is tiic substance of the main re« 
Commands were rormed» vis: Punjab, Bengal, commendations of the Chatflcld Committee Be* 
Madras and Bombay. port : 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme • — ^This system Modernised Hc-eq^tipmenL — The Committee 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s reported that in the interests of Indian defence 
re>orgauisation the Madras Command was the whole of the army forces in India should be 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com* modernised with only such minor variations as 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, would not affect the general level of efficiency. 
corresMnding to the Punjab, Bombay and The types of modernised units will bo as 
Bengal Commands. follows: — 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- British and Indian Cavalry light tank regi- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative ments equipped with light tanks and armoured 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of carriers for reconnaissance ; 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of Indian cavalry armoured regiments equipped 

Commands led to delay in the dispatch of with light tanks and armoured cars ; 
business. The Command system was there* Indian cavalry motor regiments— provided 

fore abolished and India was divided into two with motor transport for conveyance of the per- 
Armles — the Northern and Southern — each sonnel who will be normally on foot ; 
under a General Officer who was responsible British and Indian field artillery regiments — 
for the command, inspection and training of all regiments are to be mechanised and in due 
the troops, but was given no administrative course equipped with 25 pounder guns ; 
responsibilities. Sappers and miners units — with mechanised 

Early in the War both Army Commanders first line transport and mechanical power tools ; 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 British and Indian infantry battalions — armed 

and 1917, when both had practically the same (with rifles, brens and 2 in mortars and fully me- 
functions as their predecessors. It was then chanlsed first line transport ; 
realised that administration was being unduly Units on the North-Western Frontier will ro- 
oentraliscd at Army Headquarters and the tain a certain proportion of pack mules, 
machinery was becoming clogged with uiineccs* It therefore recommended a thorough-going 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., schoine for re-equipment of all braiichos of the 
therefore, a certaia measure of deoeutralisation service. One of the most important features of 
was carried out In 1918, With the alteration the modernisation proposals is the mechanisation 
of the designation ** Army ” to ** Command ** of the bulk of the cavalry and of the first line 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in transport of a large portion of the infantry with 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands, the objectofgrcatiy increasing the mobility of the 
and the General Officers Commanding were units. 

given powers to deal with all administrative With this end in view the Chatfleld Committee 
questions other than those dealing with matters recommended that the basis of distribution of the 
of policy, and new principles of war. Army in India should be (A) Frontier Defence, 

The commands were Increased to four in 1920, (B) Internal Security, (C) Coast Defence, (Dj 
each under a General Officer Commandlng-io- External Defence Troops. 

Chief, One of these, namely Western Command, with the increased efficiency and mobllitv 
wafi abolished on the 1st November, 1938, and afforded by modernisation it becomes possible to 
replaced by an Independent District. provide equal security with fewer troops, though 

The Chatfield ^mmittee. — In September, it has to bo recognised that the raaintenani'c 
3938, an announcement was made on behalf of costs of a modernised unit are higher. The com- 
His Majesty’s Government, that the outcome of inittce carefully considered these factors in rein 
the discussions regarding the role of land and air tion to the defence requirements of India and to 
forces in India in relation to the defence problems the need for keeping the maintenance costs of thf' 
of India, and the Empire which had been author- Army within the compass of what India can 
ised in March of that year, had been considered afford. 

Majesty’s Government. , , „ The total reduction of British troops as men 

The need for early action to place the defence sured with the establishment on July 1, 1938, U 
organisation of India on a more satisfactory basis approximately 25 per cent. A reduction in the 
was accepted, and, at the suggestion of the Gov- number of units is also Involved, and in this con- 
emment of India, an expert body of inquiry nection it has to bo remembered that while tlje 
known as the Chatfield Committee was appointed reduction of British units on the Indian establish - 
by His Majesty’s Government to visit India. ment implies their transfer to the home establish 
In the meantime and in the light of the pro- ment and consequently their retention as part of 
gress made during the discussions that were held the available combatant forces, the reduction of 
in the summer of 1938, His Majesty’s Govern- Indian units must be absolute, except in so far as 
ment in September, 1938, made certain offers of they can be employed at the cost of non-Indian 
assistance, subject to approval of Parliament, revenues, in overseas stations. 

These were an increase of £500,000 to the annual The Committee's recommendations in regard 
grant of £1,600,000 which had been paid to the to air forces and the Boyal Indian Navy will be 
Government of India, since 1933, In aid of India found elsewhere in this section under the lespec 
defence expenditure, a capital grant up to tivc headings. 

£5,000,000 for the re-equipment of certain British Supply of MunitwnH.—The principle that 
and Indian units in India, and the provision of India should as far as possible be made in all 
aircraft for the re-^uipment of certain squadrons major respects self-sufficient in munitions in time 
of the ]^yal Air Force. It was further agreed of war was accepted, and a scheme for re-organ- 
that four British battalions should be transwed tolng, and, where necessary, expanding the Ord- 
from the Indian to the Imperial establishment, nance Factories in India was recommended. 
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Defence Gift to India . — His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have taken full account of the heavy 
capital cost involved, which has been estimated 
at some £34,380,000, or Us. 45 crorcs. Accepting 
that this capita] expenditure cannot be found out 
of the resources available in India, His Majesty’s 
Government have offered to provide it from the 
Home Exchequer. The sole condition attached 
to this magnincent gift is that India should bring 
her defence forces up to the standard of equip- 
ment necessitated by modem warfare and adjust 
her strategical plans to the conditions now obtain- 
ing in the world. 

It is estimated that a period of five years would 
be required for the completion of the modernisa- 
tion plan and the provision of the total capital 
sum would accordingly be spread over this period. 
Of the total amount three-quarters would be 

E rovlded as a free gift while one-quarter would 
e advanced by way of a loan. The interest on 
this portion, however, would be entirely remitted 
for the first five years ; thereafter interest would 
become payable together with instalments of 
capital. 

India's Defence Liabilities . — In estimating 
India’s defence requirements, the Committee had 
to consider how far the prevailing conceptions as 
regards India’s liability for defence could be held 
valid in the light of modern conditions. Hitherto 
the principle has been accepted that India should 
be responsible for the “ i^nor danger ” of the 
maintenance of internal security and for the de- 
fence of her land frontiers, while Great Britain 
should bo responsible for the “ major danger ” of 
an attack by a great Power upon India, or upon 
the Empire through India. 

Modern developments have, however, clearly 
shown how vulnerable India is to attack in other 
forms than those that were envisaged when the 
pinciple was first laid down. Such attacks, if 
they snould ever mature, would so vitally affect 
India's own well-being that they would demand 
her immediate co-^eration in effective measures 
for her defence. In such cases India’s defence 
would clearly be most effectively and economi- 
cally assured by co-operation in the defence of 
points outside India strategically essential to her 
security. 

Thus the Committee recommended as a general 
principle that the forces maintained by India 
should be adequate not merely for the narrower 
purposes of purely local defence, but also to assist 
in maintaining what they described as “ India’s 
external security,” and furtlier that India should 
acknowledge that her responsibility could not in 
her own interests be safely limited to the local 
defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 

It was fully appreciated that the forces main- 
tained by India could only bear a small share in 
those wider responsibilities, and that she could 
not necessarily bear in full the cost of such forces 
as were maintained in India. The committee 
recommended therefore that the contribution 
hitherto paid by the British Government should 
be continued at the higher level of £2,000,000 a 
year to which it has been provisionally rai^ by 
Government. 

On this basis it is estimated that it should be 
possible for India, without enlarging the annual 
provisions for defence expenditure, to meet the 
whole maintenance costs of the forces organised 
and equipped on the scale proposed. Prom 
main principle it follows that if forces held in 
India lor the purposes covered by the joint res- 


ponsibility are used outside India in an emer- 
gency affecting India’s external security, their 
ordinary maintenance charges should continue 
to bo borne by India. 

The margin for external defence suggested is 
one-tenth of the forces maintained in India in the 
case of the Army. 

Present System of Administration. 

The easeutial features of the Army, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found In 
**The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
publication issued in 1024 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty's 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the Defence administration 
Inindla. 

The Secretary of State's principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
The Military Secretary is assisted by one first 
grade staff officer, selected from the Indian 
Army. In order that he may keep in touch 
with the current Indian affairs, the Military 
Secretary is expected to visit India during the 
tenure of his office. In addition, by a practice 
which had obtained for many years, a retired 
Indian Army officer of high rank used to have 
a seat upon the Secretary of State’s Council, 
prior to its dissolution. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay duo obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Yiceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
In respect of Defence administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dei artments of the Government; 
In the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India 1^ the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beforms Sdieme, I^leuce expendi- 
ture and the direction of Defence policy have 
been excluded from the control of the Indian 
Legislature. 

The Commander-in-Chief.— The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-inOhief, 
who by custom is also the Defence Member of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. The appointment 
is held by His Excellency General Sir Archi- 
bald WaveU, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.C., who 
succeeded General Sir Claude Auchinieck 
in July 1941. He is also a member of Uie 
Council of State. All the work connected 
with the administration of Defence, the formula- 
tion and execution of the Defence policy of the 
Government of India, the responsibility for 
maintaining every branch of the Army, com- 
batant and non-combatant, in a state of effici- 
ency, and the supreme direction of any military 
operations based upon India are centred in one 
authority, — the Commander-in-Chief and De- 
fence Member. In addition, he administers the 
Eoyal Indian Navy and the Air Forces in India. 

The Defence Department.— The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the dvil departments, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, postesdng 
theoonstttutlonalri^t of access to the viceroy; he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
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26 of the Regfaneiitel Debt* Act, 1808 (66 Viet- 
0 . 6 ) and Kegalatkmf made tberemidei 
Secretary to the GoTemment of India in the 
Military Department. He aleo exercUee the 
powere veeted In Mie Army Council by the 
Geneva Convention Act, 1011 , lo far as that 
Act applies to India under tbe Order In Council 
No. 1561 of 1916. 

The Defence Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the adminletratlon 
of the Boyal Indian Navy and the 
Air Forces In India, In so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of tbe Government of India 
are concerned. It deals also with all questions 
connected with the administration of Ecclesias- 
tical affairs. The Defence Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters : It has continuous 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
in all administration matters and Is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation of 
the Indian Army List. The Army administration 
is represented In the Leglilature by the Defence 
MemW In the Council of State, and bv tbe 
Defence Secretary In the Legislative Assembly. 


Rejalar British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British Infantry units 
of the army In India are units of the British 
service. No Individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part Is as a rule 
spent in India. In tbe case of British Infantry 
battalions the system Is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other Is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

Air Forces in India- 


The Air Forces in India are controlled by the 
Commander-in-Chief in India as part of the 
defence services of the Indian Empire. The 
Air Force budget is Incorporated in the Defence 
Swvices Estimates. The Commander of tbe 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding, Air 
Forces in India, is an Air Marshal whose rank 
corresponds to that of a Lieut.-General In the 
Army. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated mth Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namelh^, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation Is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to tbe divisiona mentioned are those 
which are performed 1^ the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary's branches, tbe Quartermaster- 
General’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and 
the Engineer In Chiefs branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 


The Boyal Air Foree Medical 
Services. — In India, as in the United 
Eingdom. theAir Force has a medical service of its 
own. Flying is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 


the growth of aeronautics, therefore, It was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated, are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution, both 
mental and physical, to study lUso the effects 
of different forms of Illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to app^ In prao- 
tloal form the results ascertained. ^ essen- 
tial object In view Is to save life by ensuring, so 
farasposalble, that those who fly are physfeally 
and psydholopoally fit to do so. The Medical 
Administration is controlled by the Principal 
Medical Officer of the rank of Group Captain, 
on the staff of the Air Officer Commanding 
the Air Forces In India. 

Indian Air Porce> — This force oame Into 
existence on 8 th October, 1082, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at CranweE obtained 00 m- 
mlssion as Pilot Officers. These officers are 
now serving with the first squadron of the 
Indian Air Force. The training of cadets for 
the Indian Air 'Force is undertaken in India on 
a large scale at the School of Air Force Tech- 
nical Training In Ambala, which was started in 
November, 1939. It caters exclusively for the 
Indian Air Force and through it is now passing 
each month a constant flow of airmen from all 
parts of India. 

The Indian Signal Corps.— Tbe Corps is 
organised on tbe same lines as a Sapper and 
Bflner Corps, with headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for tbe various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer-in-Chief in the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical Inapection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions Is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now bean 
amalgamated with the Boyal Corps of Signals. 

Medical Services-— The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — 

(a) Officers and other ranks of the Boyal 
Army Medical Corps serving In India; 

ib) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment. 

(e) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., ( 1 ) assistant surgeons 
and (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

( 0 ) The Queen Alexandra's Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(/) The Army Dental Corps. 

( 9 ) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

ik) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Boyal Army Medical Corps and tbe Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, tbe iub-asristant sur- 
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f eoQt) of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troopa. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Royal Indian Army Service Corps.— The 
Hoyal Indian Army Service Corps is the conn* 
terpart of the Koyal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army. It has developed from the Com- 
iniawriat Department of an earlier period, and 
its immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
L'ransport Corps, by which name the service was 
known up to 1923. The Iloyul Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster* General, is constituted In three 
main branches, namely : (o) Supply, (*) Animal 
transport, and (e) Mechanical Transport. The 
latter is constituted upon a Bi)ecial basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of ttie Koyal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed In 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transimrt service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys lor hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the K oyal Indian Army Service Corps in lflte7. 
The officers of the service were mainly 
drawn from the Koyal Army Service Corps 
and by transfers from various British Service 
uults. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indhin 
Army. 

Veterinary Services in India — The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, K.I.A.S.C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding oMrations), etc. The veterinary 
services Include ; The establishment of Koyal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

Military Farms Department— This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:- 
(1) The military srass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services.— The education of 
the army l.s und(;r the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are ” Civil ” troops, they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Kegular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier. 

Indian Army Expansion.— With the fall of 
France and the ent ry of Italy into the war, the 
possibilities of India having to take a greater part 
in the war, particularly in the Middle Ea.st, w ere 
increased, and to jueet this, Government an- 


nounced their decision, in June, 194Q, to expand 
the Indian Army by an initial Increase of 
100,000 men, subsequent Increases to be gov- 
erned by the military situation and the capa- 
city of the authorities to equip those recruited. 
The 8 unit — or rattier the 21 unit — complete 
Indianisation scheme was abandoned and the 
whole Indian Army is now being supplied with 
officers, Indian and Euroi>ean, wherever they 
can be obtained. 

During 1940 the financial settlement with His 
Majesty’s Government enabled the mobilization 
and development of India’s resources for war 
to be expanded with the utmost rapidity and 
the cost to ttie Indian taxpayer, according to 
the Finance Member, represented no more than 
a fair cliarge to India for her own requirements. 
In addition to her (•.ontribiitions to the irondind. 
of ttie war on many fronts, India readied ttie 
st«age when virtual self-suffleieni'y in matters 
of local defence was no longer a distant dream. 
When the war began India’s main assets w'ere an 
enormous supjily of man power and an abundance 
of raw materials. In the first twelve months 
of war she iKu-ame a producer of a great range of 
manufactured stores . 

Schemes for the expansion of the armed forces 
had to dejiend on the availability of supply 
liotli from the United Kingdom and otlier over- 
seas sources and from ihe development of 
Indian industries, l>ut l>y November J940 tlie 
FInanee Memher was able to aimoimee that the 
country was engaged in producing as a first 
step and in a comparatively short time an army 
of close upon half a million men of all arms, 
properly trained, equijiped and mechanized 
according to modern standards. 

Schools for advanced training in all iiranches 
of military knowledge and in the use of new 
weapons w'cre vastly increased. The number 
of men undergoing instnietlon at the Armoured 
Fighting Vehicles School was iiy the end of 1 040 
more than five times wdiat it was in August 
1039. Tlie Signals School had more than trebled 
its numbers. New officers’ training institutions 
were formed and mechanical transport schools 
W'ere on a tremendons scale for the training of 
men capable of driving and maintaining motor 
vehicles. Expansion in tlie training of Sapper 
and Miner and other technical troops w'as equally 
striking. 

Kecruitment for all arms proceeded steadily 
throughout the year and at a rapidly increasing 
tempo as the facilities for training and equipping 
the men increased. By the end of 1940 over 
60,00fJ trooxis had proceeded overseas and over 
100,000 men of all arms had joined the colours, 
Siieclalised ancillary troops raised and trained 
included railway construction companies, rail- 
way operating companies, engineering work- 
shops, base depots for stores, field survey com- 
panies, bridging sections, excavating machinery 
establishments, signals units of all kinds, 
ordnance workshop irompanies and many other 
units. Expansion of the medical services was 
planned on the fullest scale and provision made 
for no less than 19 new general hosiiitals having 
in all no fewer than 290 sections. Casualty 
clearing stations, field ambulances, ambulance 
trains and hospital ships were also provided 
and equipped. 

The Koyal Indian Navy started from very 
much smaller beginnings than the Army. Its 
growth and development was eveii more strikii^, 
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When war broke out provision for local naval 
defence was purely on a peace-time basis ; but 
sloops of the Royal Indian Navy were quickly 
assisting the Royal Navy in Indian waters, and 
Indian ports and harbours were watched over 
by a large and growing fleet of minesweepers and 
anti-submarine patrol boats. More new sloops 
of the latest pattern were under construction 
in 11)40 in the United Kingdom while powerful 
and well-armed minesweeping craft, corvettes 
and patrol boats were being built in Indian yards 
and overseas. With this expansion in the sc-alc 
and activities of the Royal Indian Navy there 
was also a notable increase in the number of 
ratings of all classes, officers and warrant 
officers. 

Difficulties to be overcome in the expansion 
of the air forc^e were much greater than in the 
case of the other services. In addition to the 
expansion of the Indian Air Force, (’oast Defence 
flights of the 1. A. F. Volunteer Reserve were 
established, and a scheme started for the train- 
ing of 300 pilots and 2,0(K) mechanics to form 
a reserve for the air forces in India. Work 
in connection with the enlargement of aero- 
dromes for the most modern types of aircraft 
proceeded rapidly. 

The development of India’s equii>mcnt 
position was phenomenally rapid. The basic^ally 
important article in a mechanised army is the 
motor vehicle of various types, planned and 
adapted for military needs. Before the war 
India had something like 5,0(K). By the end 
of 1040 there were actually in service or on the 
way approximately 30,000 and by 1041 it was 
expected that these numbers would be doubled. 
Most of the difficulties in the way of producing 
a suital)le armoured fighting vehicle in India 
have becTi successfully sunnounted. Armour 
plate, which had never been produced in India 
l»cfore, was successfully manufactured during the 
year. A suitable type of chassis was selected 
by experts and plans were prepared for an output 
of something like 3,000 armoured flgliting vehicles 
in 1941 for India’s own requirements. With 
the successful harnessing of civil industry to 
the task of war production many new items 
of supply which had i)reviou8ly been imported 
from overseas, were produced and the country 
was by the beginning of 1941 in a position 
to produce far more than her re(inireinents of 
many classes of lethal and ordnance stores as 
well as of clotldng and other military equip- 
ment. The requirements of His Majesty’s 
Government enabled Indian ordua.nce factories 
to be maintained at full blast. In the first 
15 months of war over lUO million rounds of 
small aims ammunition were sent overseas 
and nearly 40().0()0 rounds of gun ammunition 
of various kinds. Large quantities of explo- 
sives were despatched. These included KK) tons 
of cordite and a quarter of a million detonators. 
India also sent overseas over 1,33(),0()() pairs 
of boots; 1,5(M),(K)0 blankets; more than 
10,000, (FK) yards of khaki drill ; 1,200,000 
cotton shirts and 2,500,000 pairs of socks. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the Great War, the question of universal 
training for European Britidi subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elMwhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
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undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effl. 
cieocy ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability, of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to go through a 
musketry course only. It was lald“ down that 
military service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adiustlng 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

To meet the emergency created by the present 
war, a bill was Introduceil in Parliament by 
the Secretary of State for India, in June, 1940, 
empowering the Governor- General to conscript 
European British subjects in India. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineer, 
infantry — in which are included railway bat- 
talions,-- machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Tlielr role Is to assist In home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate Is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitle to a certain 
bonus. Men enroll in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person Is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years* service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Hcctions at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 
are performed by the Field Companlei 
R. E. (A, F.I.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indlanisatlon of the military 
services. The force is Intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those cloraes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
ereated during the Great War. It has been mo- 
delled on the old militia In England. The es- 
sence of Its scheme of organisation consists la 
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training teen by meana of annual embodiment 
for a ihort period In incoeesive years. By this 
means Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a oomparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

Eapaasion Scheme* — ^Indian Territorial Units 
have rendered meritorious service in connection 
with internal security and other duties since 
the outbreak of the present hostilities. 

The force being primarily a peace-time organ- 
isation and not liable for service outside India in 
the absence of special legislation, Government 
have decided to invite the territorials to volunteer 
for new regular units, which are being formed, 
inter alia to provide representation in the Army 
for those classes and provinces which had re- 
mained unrepresented or not well represented in 
the Indian Army so far. There had been uni- 
versal desire on the part of an overwhelming 
majority of territorials to join the Regular 
Army and this scheme should give all classes of 
people the opportunity to show their keenness for 
service and their worth for army service. 

The scheme is purely voluntary without any 
element of compulsion, and it is hoped, especially 
by the Commander-in-Chief, that response to it 
and its results will be such as to encourage the 
conversion of the entire Territorial Force into 
regular units. The present territorial miits will 
continue their existence but only in skeleton. 
Otherwise for all practi(;al ptirposes they will 
cease to exist during the present war. 

An interesting feature of the scheme is the 
special provision for certain classes of 81khs and 
Mahrattas not normally recruited to the Regular 
Army. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
**Imperial Service Troops,** consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of sudi aid Is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
** Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers/* to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

Officers. 

There are three main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King*s 
Commission, those holding Indian CommissionE 
and those holding the Viceroy's Commission. 
The latter are all Indians, apart from the 
Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, and have 
a limited status and power of command, both 
of which are regulated by the Indian Army Act 
and the rules made thereunder. 

Elng*s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to tiie Indian Army of officers belonging to 


British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completea by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes. In the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and Is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or re^ment In 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he Is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding In combatant duties, and 
acquire at first-hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion in rank of King*s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 20 years* service ; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous dedslons of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the Ring's 
commission in the army. King's commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen In three 
ways : (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military College Sandhurst or the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Bxamiaatlons 
used to be held twice a year in India for the selec- 
tion of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as Jemadar. These 
receive their commissions after training at the 
Royal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full Klng^s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule;- 
also enters tho army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwieh. Until 1031, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’s Royal Indian Military College at Behra 
Bun, a Government Institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to q^uallfy 
for commissions in the Army through the Indian 
Military Academy, Behra Bun. 

Emergaiicy War Commissioiis for Induns. — 
The present war has accelerated progress in 
this direction, and recruitment of Indians for 
emergency war commissions in the Indian Army 
is proceeding space. 
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Indian Military Acadamy.-*--!!! order to 
train officers for the Indan Army of the future, 
the Indian Military Academy at Behra Dun was 
opened in October 1932. It provides officers for 
all arms cavalry, infantry, artillery and signals. 
The first batch of officers passing out of the Aca- 
demy received their commissions on the Ist Peb- 
ruary 1936. 

A few years ago, how to improve the quality of 
candidates for the Indian Military Academy at 
Dehra Bun, was under consideration. A press 
note was issued by the Befence Bepartment in 
October, 1936, in which the problem was examin- 
ed In detail. It consisted of a memorandum 
which had been prepared on the subject by a 
Committee consisting of members of both Houses 
of the Central Legislature, and of a careful reply 
to this memorandum by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Hobert Cassels. The Committee was 
constituted as a result of a debate which took 
place in the Council of State, during which 
the present difficulty in obtaining candidates 
of the right typo for the Academy had been 
discussed. 

The members of the Committee prefaced their 
memorandum by stating in general terms that 
they did not agree with the policy being followed 
with regard to the Indlanisation of the Army, 
since they thought that the process could be 
speeded up. They then made observations and 
suggestions on various points — as, for example, 
that the provision under certain conditions for a ' 
refund by parents of part of the cost of training 
young officers was too extensive ; that more 
scholarships should bo granted to cadets of the 
Academy by Local Governments ; that the fees 
charged by the Academy should be reduced; 
that passage of the final examination of the 
Prince of Wales* Boyal Indian Military College 
by students who did not gain admission to the 
Academy should entitle them to admission to 
the Universities: that the activities of thej 
University Training Corps should be expanded ; j 
that more Indians should bo admitted to the| 
Staff College ; and that the problems created 
by the disxmritics In age between British and I 
Indian officers of similar rank should be favour- 
ably dealt with. i 

The Comraandcr-in-Chlef, in reply, expressed 
gratitude to the Committee for their work and I 
for the studied moderation and reasonableness 
of their recommendations. Some of these 
recommendations he accepted, and he under- 
took that others would be fully and sympatheti- 
cally considered. He asked the Committee not 
to expect startling results from the acceptance 
of certain of their recommendations, since the 

f >roceES of expanding the field of choice and 
mproving the quality and quantity of the 
candidates for cadetehips must inevitably 
be gradual, and depend largely on public opinion. 

The King's Indian Orderly Officen. — 
Since the earliest times Indian officers have been 
a link between Indian ranks and British officers. 
These Indian officers hold Viceroy’s Commissions, 
as distinct from the King’s Commissions held by 
British officers and Behra Bun graduates. They 
are for the greater part promoted from the ranks. 
The highest rank is subadar-ma jor in the infantry 
and artillery regiments, risaldar-major in the 
cavalry. 

Their brilliant full-dress uniforms have one 
particularly distinctive decoration. The aigu- 


ettes, or gold cords upon the shoulder, are made 
to a pattern chosen bv Edward VII in 1908 for 
the King’s Indian Orderly officers alone. 

For this supreme honour, officers are hand- 
picked from all branches of the Indian Army, 
specially selected by the Commander-in-Chlef 
I himself. 

Inheriting a record of service which dates back 
to the early days of the East India Company, 
long-serving Indian officers regard these four 
annual appointments as the supreme honour. 
The first Indian officers aasociated with the Sov- 
ereign were in command of detachments sent to 
London for Queen Victoria’s Jubilees in 1887 and 
1807. It was then realised that some personal 
link should be maintained between the King- 
Emperor and the Indian Army. 

On January Ist, 1903, the Viceroy Issued a 
General Order announcing certain favours and 
concessions to the Army In India In connection 
with Edward VII's Coronation, among them the 
annual appointment of Indian Orderly Officers. 

Six Indian Orderly Officers were appointed in 
1903, a number reduced to four in 1904. These 
four are appointed each year for the London sea- 
son, from April to August. They attend the 
King at Courts and Levees, standing near the 
throne, at all reviews and at such ceremonies as 
Trooping the Colour. Upon these occasions 
they appear in full dress. For garden parties 
and similar engagements they are dressed in grey 
coats of knee length. 

For tfieir services in Lotidon, the Orderly Offi- 
cers receive the Boyal Victorian Medal, a sou- 
venir of their supreme honour. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 
Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Beserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1022 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations for the A. I. R. O. pub- 
lished In 1934 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted commissions in the Reserve : — 

<1) Ex-Officers who, having held King’s commis- 
sion in anvBranch of His Majesty’s Bri^h,Indian 
or Bomlnlon Forces, either naval, military (Includ- 
ing the AuxUtarv Force (India) and Indian Territo- 
rial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of India or a local 
Government, whose services can he spared in 
the event of general mobilization being ordered. 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
In India, Burma or Ceylon. 

Cevlon Government officials are not eligible for 
ai^lntment to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (incindes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment. 

Dental applicants must possess a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acts in force at the time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category- Veterinaiy must be 
In possession of the diploma M.R.C.V.8. 
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The Fighting Haces. —The nghtlug classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and Infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both.the cavalry and in- 
fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from beyond the 
Frontier. They are all excellent fighting men, 
hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
of years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unemialled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonis are equally good mountaineers. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Kajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Eajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in norespectinterfere with their mar- 
tial instinots and efiicienoy in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalls are Hill 
Bajpute, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
Imperishable record In the war both In Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Kohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpurand 
repelled Lord Lake's army In 1805. They have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefields 
of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
found in the hilly districts of the Punjab. They ! 
fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan and the Eonkan, who have revived the re- 
putation held by their race in the days of Shlvaji. 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire. It is probable 
that their proved efficiency in war will lead to 
their recruitment in larger numbers in future. 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
Sappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
in every campaign in which they have been 
engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign dec;orations. 

Summary of India's Effort in the Great 
War.— -In a despatch by the Gommander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Array during the war are review- 
ed. His Exoellenoy gives In it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak o> 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, Including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 701,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,00(>. 
Of this number, 652,000 were sent overseas. A s 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427.000 were enrolled 
during the war and 891,000 were sent ovei- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1.457.000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106.594. which include 36.696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175.000.* 

India's Effort in the Present War. — 

India’s magnificent contribution In tlie present 
war has been both substantial and valuable. 
Apart from Indian Contingents which were des- 
patched to Franco, India has sent two forces 
overseas to Malaya and Egypt and has provided 
troops for Aden. Units of the B.I.A.S.C. were 
also provided for service on the Western Front. 
By the end of May, 1940, it had been decided to 
increase establishment by at least a third and 
to enlarge the Indian Air Force. India’s con- 
tribution in the economic sphere has been no 
less important. In less than two months of the 

{ >resent war, the Government of India's Supply 
lepartment dealt with as large a volume of orders 
as was dealt with in the whole of the third year of 
the last war, and the utmost use is being majln 
of India’s agricultural, industrial and minerfll 
resources. 

True to their tradition, the contribution of the 
Indian Princes has been both spontaneous and 
notable. Special mention deserves to be made 
of H. E. H. The Nizam’s gift of £100,000 to equip 
a fighter squadron of the B.A.F. and two further 
donations of £50,000 each for Its maintenance, 
apart from his offer to the Viceroy a gift of 
Us. 16,60,000 with a monthly contribution of 
Rs. 1,60,000 towards the upkeep of those units 
of his SUte Forces which may be called upon for 
service outside Hyderabad. The Nizam has 


• For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, sec The Indian Tear 
Book, 1920 on p. 152, eiseAi. 
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made other notable contributions to the pro- 
motion of India’s war effort,. The donation of 
Rs. 6,00,000 of H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda for 
the purchase of aircraft and a similar sum by 
nis Highness the Maharaia of Travancore for pro- 
viding a trawler for the Boyal Indian Ifavy for 


mine-sweeping and submarine detection purpose 
are other outstanding instances of the subsran- 
tial nature of the Princes’ help. Other offers of 
assistance from Princes both in men and money 
are too numerous to mention. 


INDIAN SOLDIERS* BOARD. 


The Indian Soldiers* Board is probably the 
most important and valuable non-official institu- 
tion connected with the Indian Army. It was 
constituted on 7 February 1919, In place of the 
Central Recruiting Board, the purpose of which 
was fulfilled with the end of the last War. Its 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of po8t,-war problems — the finding of employment 
for soldiers released from the colours, the grant 
of rewards to those who had rendered distin- 
guished service, the relief of the dependents of 
those who had lost their lives in the war and 
of those who were incapacitated for further 
service, the education of soldiers’ children and 
the safeguarding of the general interests of 
soldiers and their dependents, ail matters de- 
manding Immediate and close attention. As 
vears passed, the Board had gradually to adjust 
itself to normal peace conditions and It was 
decided to maintain it permanently for a series 
of duties which have from time to time expanded 
and developed. 

The Board is composed of three members of 
H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive Council nominated 
bv H. E. the Viceroy, of whom one is President, 
H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, the Defence 
Secretary, the Adjutant-General in India and 
Ihc Fiiiancliil Adviser, Military Financ(‘. 
An Under- Secret, ‘I ry in the Defence Department 
normally .nets as Secretary to the Board, in 
addition to his other duties. 

The Board has its seat at New Dclhi/Slmla 
and co-ordinates the activities of a large number 
of kindred organisations In the various areas 
from which the hulk of the Indian Army is 
recruited. Under the control of these Provin- 
cial Boards there exists throughout the country 
a network of subordinate organizations, includ- 
ing District Soldiers’ Boards, Tehsil or Taliika 
Committees and other kindred bodies. There 
arc Provim’ial Soldiers’ Boards in Bcrar fC.P.). 
Bombay, Delhi, Ivji.shmir, North West Frontier 
Province, Punjab, Bajpiitana and tbc United 
Provinces, 

All District Soldiers’ Boards were in 1031 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of the 
T)i.strict as President and a serving soldier as 
Military Vice-President. The latter was either 
a Recruiting Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
detailed by Army Headquarters — except in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the 
President was a soldier and the Vice-President 
a civilian. Five years’ experience showed the 
organisation to need revision if it was to serve 
its purpose in the most efficient manner. It was 
found, for instance, that Boards in areas where 
recruitment had, temporarily at any rate, 
stopped began to decline in value through lack 
of .attention and that the Military Vice-Presidents 
of Boards, mostly drawn from active batta- 
lions, could not maintain continuity of policy 
i^ecause of their frequent changes of station. 
Reorganisation was therefore undertaken , in 


1936. This was achieved without interference 
in the internal constitution of the Boards. To 
preserve continuity and provide constant supervi- 
sion, it was decided to make Indian Infantry 
Training Battalions and similar units, which 
are not liable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the Military Vice-Presidents for 
the District Soldiers’ Boards in their neigh- 
bourhood. At the same time full advantage 
was taken of the experience and Influence of 
Recruiting Officers, who were appointed addi- 
tional Vice-Presidents of District Soldiers’ 
Boards in their Recruiting areas. Funds were 
made available for the allotment of travelling 
allowances to Military Vice-Presidents of 
Boards in the Punjab, U. P., Delhi, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces, to tour their districts 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on 
Soldiers’ Board business. 

The whole organisation shortly after Its 
revision improved out of all recognition. The 
District Soldiers’ Boards revived and the greatest 
importance is attached to an indirect result of 
this improvement, namely, the increase In the 
prestige of the ex-soldier among his fellow 
citizens and its enhancement, a fact particularly 
gratifying in those areas where recruitment is 
not now l)eing carried on. 

Tu May 1040, Army Hendquarters appointed 
regimental otticerH as whole-time Deputy 
Military Vjcc-Pre.slrlent.s with the expre.s.'^ 
ol>jeet of frerniently tohring .areas covered 
by a fixed number of District Soldiers’ 
lioards. Three smdi otficers were appointed for 
the; Punjab and the North West Frontier 
Province. 1'hese were HUi)Hef|uently replaced 
i»y Civil lAaison Officers. In the other provinces 
four Deputy Military Vice-President. s remain. 

The following are the objects and duties of the 
District Soldiers' Boards : — 

(a) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 
maintain a feeling of good-will between 
the civilian and military classes ; 

{b) To give all possible assistance to the 
President of the Board In his capacity 
as head of the district in all administra- 
tive matters nonnected with the ex- 
soldier or his family ; 

(c) To demonstrate the benefit of and so 

promote the desire for mutual co- 
operation between ex-soldfers and 
civilian officials ; 

(d) To represent and explain to the civil 

authorities all matters of particular 
moment to ex-soldiers that require the 
attention of the local admintartration ; 

{€) Generally to watch over the welfare of the 
ex-soldier and his family, and the in- 
terests of serving soldiers absent with 
their units. 
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As regards item (e), quoted above, the func- 
tion of the Board and corresponding organisa- 
tions cover a wide range and some of their main 
tasks are enumerated below : — 

(а) To circulate information regarding the 

educational concessions available for 
soldiers' children ; 

(б) To communicate information regarding 

employment, facilities for training for 
civilian vocations and concessions open 
to discharged men, and to maintain 
registers of ex-soldiers desirous of 
obtaining employment ; 

(c) To ascertain and intimate the whern- 
abouts of an absent soldier to his 
dependents and to communicate to him 
news of all Important matters adectlng 
his family's welfares ; 

{d) To procure legal advice in the case of a 
law suit against an absent soldier 
udiere there is no male member of his fa- 
mily capable of protecting his interests ; 

(«) To assist an absent soldier’s family in i^e 
event of disease or famine ; 

(/) To assist ex-soldiers and their depen- 
dants in securing medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay, etc. ; 

(g) To keep a watch on the adequacy of the 
number of pension-paying branch post 
offices, especially in hilly districts, and, 
if and when there is a need for more 
such offices, to bring the fact to 
notice ; 

(A) To investigate cases of ex-soldiers inva- 
lided out of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, diabetes, etc., and to report 
them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society for medical 
assistance ; 

(f) To investigate applications for relief from 
the various military charitable funds. 

Another leading development has been the 
institution of the "Welfare Scheme," the 
foundation of which is the network of District 
Soldiers’ Boards, etc., acting under the orders 
of Provincial Soldiers' Boards, which have been 


created in all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits in any number, for the purpose 
of ensuring that the home interests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents are specially 
looked after. The Board in 1086 allotted as an 
experimental measure Bs. 10,000 a year for three 
years for the promotion of schemes of Bural 
Beconstruction in military villages in the 
Punjab. The third and final grant of Bs. 10,000 
was paid in 1 039. 

One of the most important functions of the 
Provincial and District Soldiers’ Boards is to 
find employment for ex-soldlers. The Govern- 
ment of India and Local Governments and 
Administrations have accepted the principle 
that preferential treatment should be accorded 
to ex-soldlors in this respect and as a result 
employment under Government was found lot 
85,512 individuals between the years 1922 and 
1939. The Board especially appeals to private 
employers to assist as far as they can engag- 
ing ex-soldiers. The Becrui^g Officers at 
Delhi, Bawalpindi. Lahore. Jullunder, Lucknow, 
Ajmer, Poona. Pesliawar and Kohat and the 
Secretary of the Indian Ex-Soldiers’ Employ- 
ment Bureau, Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, 
can supply reliable Indian ex-soldiers for most 
kinds of civil employment, especially guards of 
all descriptions, motor drivers, X)eons, chaprasis, 
drill and physical training instructors, rougii- 
riders and polo orderlies. tPersonal servants 
cannot be supplied.) Applusations should be 
sent to any of the above officers. Employers 
should, when applying for labour, furnish 
j)aTtlcnlar8 as to wages, quarters, etc., and 
state tlie length of time the appointment can 
be held oi)eu. The various district soldiers’ 
boards also maintain lists of reliable ex-soldiers 
desirous of employment in their own districts. 
Tn their case ax)pli(^ations should he sent to the 
I Secretary of the Board. 

The Board on 31 December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Belief Fund, handed over to it. 
This formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 
success. The face value of the securities consti- 
tuting the fund amounted on 31 March 1941 to 
Rs. 17.11,200, bearing an annual interest of 
Rs. 59,892. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction ^ich 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Sabadar (than Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 

129th Baluchis. — On Slst October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wounded, 
and the other gun put out of action by a shell, 
Sepov Khudadad, though himself wounded, 
remained working his gun until all the other 
five men of the gun detachment had been killed. 

Naidk Darwan Sing Nagi, 1-S9th Garhwal 
Bifles. — For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November, 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Begiment was engaged in re- 


taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of-the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar (than Jamadar) Mtr Dast, 

66th Coke’s Bifies. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with great 
gallantry during the attack, and afterwards 
collected various parties of the Begiment (when 
no British Officers were left) and kept them 
under his command until the retirement was 
ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subsequently on 
this day displayed remarkable courage in 
helping to carry eight Briti^ and Indian Officers 
into safety, whilst exposed to very heavy fire. 
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RiflMUui KulUr Thapa, 28id Qurkha Rifles. — 
For most conspionoua bravery during opera* 
tions agatnst the German trenches south of 
Mauqulssart. When himself wounded, on the 
25th September 1916, he found a badly wounded 
soldier of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment 
behind the first line German trench, and though 
urged by the British soldier to save himself, he | 
remained with him all day and night. In the 
early morning of the 26th September, in misty 
weather, he brought him out through the Ger- 
man wire, and, leaving him in a place of com- 
parative safety returned and brought In two 
wounded Gurkhas one after the other. He then 
went back in broad daylight for the British 
soldier and brought him in also, carrying him 
most of the way and being at most points 
under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (thMi Lancc^Naick) Lala, 4l8t 
Dogras. — ^Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy, 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter which 
he himself had made, and in which he had 
already bandaged four wounded men. After 
bandaging his wounds he heard calls from the 
Adjutant of his own Regiment who was lying 
in the open severely wounded. The enemy 
were not more than one hundred yards distant, 
and it seemed certain death to go out in that 
direction, but Lance-Kaick Lala insisted on 
going out to his Adjutant, and offered to crawl 
back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to his 
officers. 

Sepoy ChaHa Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer's wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle Are. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went 
back for assistance and brought the officer into 
safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis.— For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge 
of a machine-gun section in an exposed position 
in front of and covering a gap in our new line 
within 160 yards of the enemy’s entrenched 
position. He beat off three counter-attacks, 
i<nd worked his gun single-handed after all his 
>nen, except two belt-fillers, had become casual- 
ties. For three hours he held the gap under very 
iieavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their ground 
with rifles till ordered to witlidraw. With 
three men sent to assist him he then brought 
back his gun, ammunit ion, and one severely 
wounded man imable to walk. Finally, he 
himself returned and removed all remaining 
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arms and equipment except two shovels. But 
for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lanea-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of 1^ miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time In deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the Journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana, 23rd 
Gurkha Rifles. — For conspicuous bravery and 
resource in action under adverse conditions, and 
utter contempt of danger during an attack. He 
with a few other men succeeded, under intense 
fire, in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy Are from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
fire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy wag 
dose to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to 
duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers, 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
! machine guns and 200 Infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
ition, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
I on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
I of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
[39th Garhwal Rifies.— For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singb, 28th Punjabis.— For 
devotion and bravery “quite beyond all 
I praise" inWaslrlstan on 10th April, 1921. He 
[received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
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While eerriiig a Lewis gnn, and when all the 
hayildars had been Idlled or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and reeoyered the gnn, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention 
insisting first on pointing ont where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded them with his nody 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 


only after he wu exhausted through three hours 
continual effort and by loas of blood. 

2nd Lt. Premindra Singh Bhsgat, Ck>rpa of 
Indian Engineers. (June, 1941), for heroism 
in clearing mine fields in the pursuit of the 
enemy as they retreated towards Qondar. 

Subedar Richpal Ram (posthumous award) of 
6th Rajputana Rifles (July 1941), for outstand- 
ing gallantry in action in fighting in the Middle 
East. 


ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Havy traces its origin 
so far back as 1612 when the Bast India 
Company stationed at Surat found that It wasi 
necessary to proYide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows: — 
Hon. £. 1. Co.*B Marine . . 1612—1686 

Bombay „ 1686 — 1880 

Indian Navy „ .. 1830—1868 

Bombay Marine 186$ — 1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877— li 

Royal Indian Marine . . . . 1802. 

Royal Indian Navy .. .. 1084. 

India's Naval Force has always been most 
closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the E. India Ck). took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine 
Establishments were amalgamated Into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding. 

Daring the War 1014-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
DUfvxaiir," " HAADiifoi, •* •* Nouthbioox, *' 
** Lawbbnoi,*’ "DiLHOusii ** and *'Miiito** 
served as Auxiliary Orulsers. Officers also 
served in the Royal Navy in the Grand Fleet, 
Mediterranean, North Sea, North Red Sea and 
Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties In Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, Boat 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Graft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 
respectively for these and other duties. 


Reorganlantfon Schemes.— After the Wari 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the I 
Fleet, Lord JelUcoe, who was visiting India,! 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganiution 01 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and cofild not be accepted. 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee, 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the E.t.M. was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly re<'om- 
mended that the R. I. M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 

The R.LM. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R. I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

^ A Combatant Service.— Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1926 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service writh the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded 1^ a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed trough both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the BUI was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the BUI was re-lutroduced to the A|- 
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sembly with certain minor amendments but In the command of a Flas Officer of the Eoyal 
response to a plea for clrculatton, the OoTem- Na^y. Its work In addition to training its 
ment dronlated the Bill. personnel for war, e»g,, minesweeping, gnnnery. 

In Angnst, the BUI was re-introduced and communications, etc., Includes Oshery pro- 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State, teetlon In the Bay of Bengal and other Baya\ 
On 2nd October 1984 the Boyal Indian Nayy duties. A close liaison Is maintained between 
was Inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking Boyal Indian Kayy and the East Indies 
place In Bombay. Squadron. 

The Boyal Indian Marine which had ren- In accordance with The Chatfleld Committee’s 
dered sterling seryloe to India and the Empire recommendations the Boyal Indian Kavy will 
in peace and war then ceased to exist. ^ supplemented by the addition of the follow- 

The Boyal Indian Nayy which has been Ing new vessels 
ovolyed from the late Boyal Indian Marine Is (A) Four “Bittern** class escort vessels, 

one of the Bmpire*s Naval Forces and is under (B) Four **MuBtilf** class escort vessels. 

Peraonnel. 1941. 

Naval HEAuqiiAiiTEiis. 

Postal address . . . . . . . . . . Naval lleadquarters, New Delhi/Simla. 

Telegraphic address . . . . . . . . “ Navyrin,” New Delhi/Simla. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, k.o.i.e., c.n,, r.M.ri. 

(Flag Officer Coiumanding, Royal Indian Navy, 
and Principal Sea TranBi)ort Officer, India). 
Personal Staff. 

Secretary Paymaster Commander P. 11. Mauric^e, ii.N. 

Assistant Secretary . . Paymaster Sub-Lieutenant G. P. Kennedy 

R.I.N.V.R. 

Flag Commander . . Commander J. Lawrence. 

Headquarters Staff. 

Captain ,T. T. 8. Hall, Chief Stall Officer. 

Commanders / J. Hyland, Stall Officer (Plans). 

\J. Lawremse, Stall Ollh^er (Operations). 

Lieutenant A. W. Boctoii, Staff Officer (Gunnery). 

r A. K. Pollard, Signal Officer. 

Lieutenants, R.l.N.V.R < J. (5. Rigby, Asst, to Staff Officer (0|)erations). 

[^.T. U. Webb, Asst, to Staff Officer (Plans). 

Engineer Commander H. Harvey, Staff Officer (Engineering). 

Engineer Lieutenant, r.i.n.r N. J. Allison (Equi])mcnt Officer). 

f M. H. Fenii, Cypher Officer. 

G. H. Cole, Cypher Offi(;er. 

A. B. Hume, t^ypher Officer. 

G. D. Cliadda, Asst, to Staff Officer (Plans). 

M. W. Malim, Asst, to Staff Officer (Operations). 
H. C. Bainbridge, Cypher Officer. 

I M. J. MacLaren, Cypher Officer. 

Major A. V. St. G. Harris, H. E. Works Officer, R.I.N. 

(Project). 

Rai Sahib C. D. Shanna, li.A. (Officer Supervisor). 

Royal Indian Navy Office, Bomday. 

Postal address Royal Indian Navy Office, Bombay. 

Teiegiaphic address Comrin,” Bombay. 

Commodore T. M. 8. Mihie-Honderson, o.B.E., J.r., t^omiiiodore 

Royal Indian Navy. 

Personal Staff. 

Secretary Paymaster Lieutenant Royston Brown, r.i.n.v.k. 

Staff. 

Captain J. N. Metcalfe, O.B.E., D.S.c. (retired), Captain 

of the Fleet. 

Commanders /J. W. Jefford, Staff Officer (Bombay). 

\ J. E. N. Coo()e, Staff Officer (Intelligence). 
Lieutenant . . . . . . . . . . J. C. Bird, Staff Officer (Signals). 

Engineer Captain G. L. Aiinctt, Engineer Captain. 

Surgeon Commander G. W. Miller, M.D., D.P.U., Principal Medical Officer, 

Royal Indian Navy. 

f A. F. MacMillan, Asstt.to Staff Officer (Intelligence). 
I S. J. Browne, Cypher Officer. 

Paymaster Lieutenants, r.i.n.v.k -( C. B. Sctlina, o.b.b., Cypher Officer. 

I C. G. Waters, Cypher Officer. 

I S. F. Robertson, Cypher Offl(!er. 
l^H. L. F. Aspdeii. Cypher Officer. 

Pajmaster Sub-Lieutenant, r.i.n.v.r. . . R. Parsons, Asst, to Staff Officer (Intelligence), 

^t^jor . . . . . . * . . . . . . R. Smallwood, Financial Secretary. 

Mr. V. G. Rose, Chief Superintendent. 
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Agriculture. 


The agriculture of the sub-continent of India, 
with its wide range of physical and climatologicai 
conditions, varies considerably in character 
and scope. There is scarcely any cultivated 
crop of the temperate, sub-temperate or tropical 
sones which cannot be grown in some part of 
this vast country from the warm, humid coast- 
lands to the perennially temperate altitudes 
of its roountafn ranges. Even in the plains, 
the cultivation of the common crops of temperate 
countries is practised during the cold weather 
season while more truly tropical crops are 
({rown in the same areas during summer. Fur- 
ther variations in agricultural practice are to 
be found in the irrigated and non-irrigated tracts. 

I'he total area of culturable land in India, 
excluding Burma, is about 353 million acres, 
which is exclusive of a forest area of approxi- 
mately 68 million acres. The total gross cropped 
area, sown annually, is roughly 244 million acres. 
Of this vast area, 186 million acres are under 
cereal and pulse crops of all kinds which supply 
food and fodder for India’s human population of 
338 million and her animal population of 303 
million head of cattle, sheep and goats. 

In Indian agriculture, the dominant climato- 
logical factor is the monsoon and, in most parts 
of the country, the total annual rainfall is 
precipitated between the months of June and 
October. The winter and early summer months 
are generally dry and high temperatures prevail 
in the months of March to June, prior to the 
In-eak of the monsoon rains. Thus the agricultural 
season is naturally divided into two main sub- 
divisions, the Kharif season of the monsoon and 
the Babi season of the cold weather. Each of 
these seasons has its own distinctive crops. The 
greater part of the Indo-Gangetic plain and the 
northern tracts of the Peninsula are served 
by the mala monsoon which falls between 
June and October. During these months 
the average rainfall for the whole of India 
is about 40 inches, varying from 15 (or less) 
to 60 inches in the main cultivated tracts. 
Kainfali In the cold weather season between 
December and March is generally not more 
than 2 to 4 inches. In the south of India, 
which includes most of the Madras Province 
and the bulk of the territories of the two large 
Indian States of Hyderabad and Mysore, the 
climatic and rainfall conditions are different. 
The bulk of the rainfall in this area is received 
from the North-East monsoon and falls during 
the period October to February. Conditions 
are more truly tropical, especially on tbe West 
coast and the sub-division of the agricultural 
season into Ebarif and Babi can hardly be said 
to exist. 

In South India, rice and millets are the main 
food crops. Bice, millets, maize, hot weather 
pulses and oilseeds are the principal food oroiM 
of the monsoon season, in the northern parts 
of the Peninsula, with cotton, jute and ground- 
nuts as the main cash cto|». Sugarcane is 
grown as a whole year crop in both North and 
louth India. 


Soils.— Four ipain soil groups can be recog- 
nised in India, viz., (1) the red soils derived 
from rocks of the Aremasan system whldi charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and Oxtdhd through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils wmch 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand. The Madras regur soils though less 
tyi>ical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Bajputana, most of the Pun]^, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring; broadly speaking there 
are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill In management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable. 

The increasing demands on the land from a 
constantly rising population have called forth 
grcjiter atUnitlon to the question of a more 
effective land utilization. A considerable 
amount of scientific work is thus being done on 
all these grt)up8 to a greater or lesser extent 
throughout the country, both as regards their 
classification as well as their crop-producing 
power. Of particular interest is the examination 
of land with reference to the introduction of 
specialised farming with new and often compli- 
cated systems of cropping. Soil studies have 
]>een given a new orientation and have received 
fresh sthnuliiB due to the concept of the “ soil- 
profile ” or entire vertical cut of the soil being 
taken as the unit of study instead of the super- 
ficial layer supporting vegetation. A notable 
instance of such work is the recent classification 
of tlie black cotton soils of the Bombay Canals 
and the investigations regarding their suitAbillty 
for sugarcane growing. The work has revealed 
that some of the regur soils are highly suitable 
for such intensive farming practice. However, 
in Bombay Province, recent scientific work done 
on chopan soils has shown that, witliln a certain 
limit of alkalinity and with proper precautions, 
[ these soils are capable of being successfuUy uti- 
I lized for sugarcane growing without any artificial 1 
reclamation. In fact, cane-growing itself has a 
ben cial effect of improving such soils. 

In addition to the four main groups of Indian 
soils mentioned above, the desert soils of India 
occupy a large tract In Eastern Sind extending 
over the whole length of that Fiovinoe, along 
the edge of the Indus alluvium, Bajputana and 
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the South Punjab of which the Thar a Bajputana 
dese^ alone occupies an area of 40,000 square 
miles. The sands of these deserts are mainly 
derived, according to Blandford, from the old 
sea coast and the transport of the sand into 
the interior of the country is due to the South- 
west wind. Alkali soils also form an important 
group of Indian soils which are known as fih 
or war in the United Provinces, kalar in Sind, 
rakkar and thur in the Punjab and ehopan or 
karl in Bombay Province. Such soils are 
characterised by a high degree of impermeability 
and ** stickiness ** together with high alkalinity 
and frequent presence of large excess of free 
salts. They are usually poor In nitrogen and 
hnmus and unsuitable for crop growing without 
previous reclamation. 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT. 
Finance. — In India, farming is carried on 
with the minimum of capital and there is prac- 
tically no outlay on Ijuildings, fencing and 
agricultural machinery. The cultivators are for 
the most part illiterate and agricultural indebted- 
ness is high and rates of interest on loans are 
heavy. During the past twenty years, very 
much progress has been made by the co-operative 
credit movement In many Pro^nces. In recent 
years of depressed agricultural prices however, 
it has been found necessary to supplement 
co-operative credit by the development of 
non-credit activities, c.a., purchase and sale 
societies, “ better-farming *’ societira, etc. Such 
societies have proved of great value to the 
cultivators and, In combination with measures 
for debt redemption, etc., will contribute largely 
to improvement In the economic condition of 
the agriculturists. 

Livestock. — Practically all cultivation in 
India is done by bullocks and the efficiency 
and capacity of these in different districts varies 
considerably. The best tyjies In common use 
are capable of handling what would be considered 
as light single-horse implements in Europe. 
Bullock power is also used for raising water 
from wells for field irrigation, for driving the 
chaffeutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain in the threshing yard. 
-Although in many districts the bullock cart 
Is rapidly being supplanted by the motor- 
bus as the commonest means of human transport, 
the great bulk of agricultural produce is still 
taken to market in bullock carts. In general, 
the Indian cultivator cares well for his draught 
bullocks which, in most c^es, constitute 
the most important part of his moveable 
property. 

Implements — In general, cultivating imple- 
ments are few and simple and remarkably 
well suited for the tillage operations for which 
they have been evolved. The ploughs are 
usually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 
point, and stir rather than invert the soil. 
Iron ploughs are also extensively used in some 
districts but ttie demand has decreased on 
account of recent agricultural depression and the 
consequent decline in the prices of agricnltural 
produce. A heavy wooden beam is commonly 
employed to serve the combined purposes of 
roller, clod-crusher and soil-compactor. In the 
^ck cotton soil areas, the bakhar, a simple 
type of broad-bladed harrow, Is in general use. 


In many Provinces, seed drills or seed tubes are 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
Inter-cultivation. In less advanced tracts, the 
seed is merely broadcast and ploughed hito ^e 
soil. There is a great variety of hand implements 
to be found throughout the country, most of 
which are simple, cheap and efficient under 
local condiUons. Fracucally no harvesting 
machinery is in use, the crops being out or 
gathered by hand and threshed — ^In the case 
of grain crops — under the feet of bullocks. 
Cereal crops are winnowed by the agency of 
the wind although cheap mechanical winnowing 
machines, designed by agricultural engineers, 
are receiving attention from the more advanced 
cultivators. With reference to the introduction 
of improved agricultural implements, this work 
is now being largely done by private businesses 
and agencies which are extending rapidly in the 
rural areas. In 1937-38, however, it is calculated 
that over 22,500, improved ploughs, 28,000 
fodder cutters, 2,300 iron cane mills and 20,500 
other types of better implements and a very 
large number of sjmre parts were sold to culti- 
vators through the agenc;y of Oovemment Agri- 
cultural Departments in British India and Indian 
States. Work on mochanicAl cultivation is 
still largely in an experimental stage though 
tractor ploughing has proved very effective 
in the eradication of deep-rooted weeds 
in the United Provinces, Bombay and certain 
Indian States. One notable development of 
recent years in connection with agricultural 
implements is the large extent to whidi improved 
types are now being manufactured and sold 
by village craftsmen. 

Cultivation and Tillage.— ‘The improve- 
ment of the ordinary cultivation and tillage 
methods in common use in India offers by far 
the widest field for increasing the yields of 
field crops and, consequently, the profits of 
the agriculturists. In many parts of India, 
cultivation is decidedly good but, particularly 
in the non-lrrigated tracts and in areas liable 
to' failure of rainfall, there is much room for 
improvement. In this connection, the research 
work on dry-farming methods, which is being 
conduc,ted in Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, is of very great 
importance. 

Two economic factors which tend to keep 
down the standard of cultivation in many 
Provinces of India are the fragmentation and 
sub-division of holdings, resulting from Indian 
laws cf inheritance, and certain systems of 
land tenure whereby the cultivator, as a 
tenant, has no interest in permanent improve- 
ment of his holding. In addition, the agricul- 
turists rarely live on their lands but congregate 
in villages for mutual protection. Efforts are 
now being made in many Provinces to eliminate 
these factors, which contribute to a low standard 
of cultivation, but progress in this direction 
must necessarily be slow. 

The main object of tillage methods for rabl, 
t.s., cold- weather, crops is the conservation 
of soil moisture and the preparation of a good 
seed-bed to ensure germination of seed. To 
achieve these objects, the land is given repeated 
shallow ploughings or harrowings, whicn pro- 
duce a surface mulch over a moist sub-soil, ror 
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kharif, i.e,^ hot*weather, cropB, tho preliminary 
cultivation of the fields is usually much less 
thorough as sowings must commence as soon 
as the rains break. The macttoe of drilling 
the crops in rows is rapidly supplanting the 
old method of broadcasting in many tracts. 
The former method permits the intercultlvaUon 
of the crops by bullock implements and greaUy 
reduces the cost of weeding. Harvesting is 
generally done by hand implements, e.g., the 
sickle* and very little wastage occurs in the 
processes. The work of the Agricultural 
Departments in India in connection with the 
improvement of cultivation and tillage is largely 
concentrated upon (a) tho demonstration of 
better methods on the actual lands of the 
cultivators and (b) research work on the improve* 
ment of indigenous agricultural Implements 
and the distrlbntion and extension of such 
improved types in the rural areas. The use 
of tractor outfits for mechanical cultivation 
is still largely limited to large estates and* 
in certain tracts* to such specific purposes as 
the eradication of deep-rooted weeds, where the 
work is done on a contract basis by private 
agencies. 

Irrigation. — ^The chief characteristics of 
the Indian rainfall are its unequal distribution 
throughout the country* seasonal Irregularity 
of precipitation and liability to failure or partial 
deficiency In many tracts. The average annual 
rainfall for the whole country is about 46 inches 
and there is little variation from this average 
from year to year. But* within individual 
tracts* remarkably wide variations in total annual 
rainfall are found. At many recording stations, 
annual rainfall of less than half the average 
precipitation are not uncommon* and in cases 
of extreme drought, less than one quarter of 
average rainfall has been recorded in precarious 
tracts. Such tracts include practically the 
whole of the Punjab and North West Frontier 
Province* the United Provinces except the 
BUb-montana regions, Sind, a large portion of 
Bihar* most of Madras and the Bombay Pro* 
Vince, omitting the coastal belts* and portions 
of the Central Provinces. The concentration of 
the principal rainfall in less than a third of the 
year, whitm is not the sowing period of the rabi 
crops* places a very definite limit on the yield 
which can be obtained from the principal cereal 
crops. Some other crops, e*g., surgarcane, 
can hardly be grown without supplementary 
watering. With adequate irrigation the yield 
from the principal grain crops in Northern India 
Is doubled even In areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
and in Sind, barren desert has become fertile ! 
land. The Indian canal system (excluding 
Burma) is by far tho largest in the world. Of 
the total cultivated area of 246 million acres, 
about 53 million acres are irrigated annually from 
one source or another. Of this huge area, 281 
million acres are irrigated by canals, 12^ million 
acres by wells and 12 million acres from tanks 
and other sources. In 1937-38, the total length 
of the main and branch canals and distributaries 
amounted to some 73,130 miles irrigating an 
area of over 40 million acres. The ^otectlve 
effect of the canals in many areas is no less 
important than the enhanced yield. Protective 
irrigation works have made agriculture 
stable Instead of precarious In many districts. 


The Indian canals are of two types — ^perennial 
and lnundation~-and the trend of irrigation 
praetioe is to replace the latter by the former 
wherever possible. The great perennial eanals in 
the North of India draw their supply from snow- 
fed riven ; the inundation canals run only when 
the rivers rise with the melting of the snow in 
: April-liay and most dose when tnppUes fall at the 
I end of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
’ water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are In consequence less 
'dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of Inlgated 
crops matured so that Qovemment bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what In different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 

The Madras, Bombay and Sind Provinces 
possess some of the most spectacular irrigation 
schemes In tho world. The Cauvery-Mettur Irri- 
gation system inaugurated in 1034 is considered 
to be tho biggest in tho British Empire and tho 
largest single block masonry reservoir In the 
world* with a storage capacity of 03,500 million 
cubic feet. This project, together with the 
Kanniambadl project in Mysore, is said to 
bring Into productive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
at Bbandardara, impounding 272 feet of water, 
is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukknr Barrage in Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

About one quarter of the total irrigation 
of the country is got from lifting water 
from wells ranging in depth from a few 
feet to over fifty feet. Their numbers have 
greatly increased in recent years largely 
through Government advances for their 
construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of Irrigation has, however, greatly 
increased owing to the high price of draught 
cattle and the increasing cost of their 
maintenance. 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
Increased attention to the better ntiUsatlon of 
underground water supplies, existing weUs 
being improved by boring and tube weUs of 
large capacity installed and equipped with 
pumping machinery. Efficient types of water 
lifts are rapidly replacing the old-faahioned 
mhotea. 

Tank Irrigation Is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water and stored in lakes (or tanks) during tho 
rainy seasons and distributed during the drier 
seasons of the year. Often the indirect effect 
of the tank in maintaining the sub-soil water 
level is as Important as the direct irrigation. 

Manures and Manuring.— The great 
bulk of Indian soils are deficient in organic 
matter. In other agricultural countries of the 
world, this want Is usually met by the return of 
farmyard manure to the land or by the use of 
com^sts made from crop residues and similar 
waste organic materials. In India, however, 
cattle dung is largely utilised for village fuel 
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and the practice of composting is only being 
slowly developed. The cultivation of green 
manure crops Is making headway, especially 
in the irrigated tracts, and many Provincial 
Governments allow concessions to encourage 
their extension. The use of certain oil-cakes, 
especiallv castor cake, is on the increase and 
this method of manuring is now common with 
valuable crops such as sugarcane and tobacco. 
With regard to artificial fertilisers, nitrogenous 
organic manures, e.g., ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate of soda, are being extended in use 
through the efforts of dei)artmental and private 
agencies. The approximate consumption of 
ammonium sulphate in 1037-88 was 69,274 tons 
as compared with 67,164 tons in 1086-36. 
Imports of phosphatlo manures amount to 
about 16,000 tons annually and of potash 
manures, 4,000 tons. In addition, quite ap- 
preciable quantities of such fertilisers are 
produced and used in India. The general 
fall in the prices of all agricultural commodities 
since 1920 has undoubtedly hlndred the wider 
use of artificial fertilisers which are mostly 
confined to irrigated areas and the planting 
industries. 

Sice. — Rice is the most extensively grown 
cr(m in India, and on an average, occimies about 
85% of the total cultivated area. It prepon- 
derates in the wetter parts of the country, viz,^ in I 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Madras. Exclu- i 
sive of Burma, which is now politically separated 
from the Indian Empire, the area fluctuates 
slightly around 72 million acres and the yield is 
about 27 million tons. In 1938-89, total area 
under rice was 78 million acres with a total yield 
of approximately 24 million tons. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous differing greatly in 
quality and in suitability for various conditions 
of soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed-beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in low-lying areas and is sown before the monsoon 
as it must make a good start before the floods 
arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly and to 
height and are generally able to keep pace with 
a great the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil Is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
IB worked into a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop snows signs of ripening. The area under 
improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
^icultural departments Is now approximately 
4 mUllon acres. A scheme for the Intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
proylnces financed by the In^rial Council of 
^icultural Research and the Empire Marketing 
Board is in progress. 


India (excluding Burma) consumes more rioe 
than she produces, the balance in the past 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma. 
Imports in 1938-89 were 1,340,386 tons, mainly 
from Siam and French Indo-Ghina. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
This crop occupies, on an average, about 10 
per eent. of the total cultivated area in the 
country. The maiorify of the varieties grown 
belong to the species TrUieium vulgare* Indian 
wheats are generally white, red and amber 
coloured and are mostly classed as soft from a 
commercial point of view. As seen in local mar- 
kets Indian wheats frequently contain appreci- 
able quantities of other grains and even of extra- 
neous matter due to the method of threshing em- 

e . Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
las been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well-known Maecaroni wheats amongst them. 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
that of 1988-84, namely. 86 million acres, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1980 which exceeded 104 million 
tons. Recent crops have averaged 04 million 
tons per annum which is only slightly, 
if an3^hing, above internal requirements. 
Exports of wheat amounted to 279,181 tons in 
1938-3i). With the development of irrigation 
from the Idoyd Barrage Canal in Sind and in 
the newer Punjab Canal Colonies a further 
increase in wheat production is practically 
certain and, although the internal consumption 
of wheat will increase with the growth of popula- 
tion, there is likely to be a greater exportable 
surplus in the not distant future. The crop is 
generally grown after a summer fallow and 
except in irrigated tracts, depends largely on 
the conservation of the soil moisture from the 
previous monsoon. Bains in January and 
February are generally beneficial but an excess 
of rainfall in these months usually produces 
rust with a diminution of the yield. On irri- 
gated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally given. 
The crop is generally harvested in March and 
April and the threshing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May. The total area under 
improved varieties of wheat Is now over 7 
million acres. The Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research has recently appointed two 
Standing Committees to advise on problems 
connected with rice and wheat. 

The Millet8.~Tbese constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops in tbe country, 
supplying food for tbe poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. Tbe varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height ai>d suttnbllity to various 
cUmaUc and soil conditions. PerbaiM the 
two best known varieties are Jowar {Sorghum 
vulgar*) the grtut millet, and Bajra the 
finlruBh millet (Pennitetum iyphoideum) which, 
between them, occupy about 60 mUlion acres 
annually. In 1938-39, the total area under 
Jowar and bajra in India was 61 million acres. 
Generally speaking the Jowars requbre better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
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of the two ovopi foUowi the quality of the 
■oU. Neither for lower nor bajm is manure 
nenally apj^ed though Jowar respond! hand*i 
somely to nigh manuring and oultiTatlon is not 
so thorou^ as for wheat. The crop is generally 
sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requites to be thoroughly weeded. 
It is often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especUny Arlwf (Oajanui indietif— pigeon pea) 
and other crops, and is commonly rotated with 
cotton. The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before the millet is harvested 
or afterwards. In some provinces rabi juar 
is also an important crop. The produce is 
eonsnmed in the country. 

Pnlses^Pulsee are commonly grown through- 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the iwesent moderate degree of soil fertility 
eould not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegnarian pojralation. The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The princiM pulses are Arhar (Oajanut 
iniieut)t gram {Cieer arUtinutn), various species 
of Phatmti and Pisum. 

Cotton. — ^Is one of the moat Important com- 
mercial crops in India and occupies a most mo- 
minent position in the list of exports. The 
average area under cotton in the quinquennium 
ending 1033-34 was 23*7 million acres and the 
average yidd 4*8 million bales of 400 lbs. each. 
During the five year period ending 1938-39, the 
average annual acreage increased to about 24*6 
million acres and the average yield to 5 * 6 million 
bales. In 1939-40, the estimated area and yield 
were 21*4 million acres and 4*9 million bales 
respectively. The ascertained area under im- 
proved varieties of cotton in 1039-40 was about 
5*7 million acres. The consumption of Indian 
cotton in mills in India amount^ to 3,017,000 
Wles in 1939-40, The principal export is of 
short stople cotton below in staple but there 
is also in normal years an export of medium and 
long staple Indian cotton, of staple length to 
1-1/16'', such as Punjab-American. There is no 
Indian cotton belt; Bombay Province, the 
Punjab, the Central Ptovinces and Berar, Madras 
Province, Sind and United Provinces and the 
Indian States of Hyderabad and Baroda, all 
have important cotton tracts producing distinct 
types. Sowing and harvesting seasons are 
equally diverse, the former extending from May 
to December in different parts of the country and 
the latter from October to May and June. Yields 
vary greatly; in the best irrigated tracts the 
normal yield is about 200 lbs. of ginned cotton 
per acre, and yields much above this have been 
recorded, whilst in the poorest unirrigated tracts 
60 lbs. per acre is a good crop. Of recent years, 
as the result of the work of the Agricultural De- 
partments and the Indian Central Cotton Com- j 
mittee, the quality and yield of staple cottons 
have improve and also the yield and cleanliness 
of the produce from the short staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act, the Central Provinces Cotton 
Markets Act and the Madras (Commercial Crops) 
Markets Act have all been passed at the instance 
of the Committee and are doing much to check 
adulteration and promote better marketing. In 


certain provinces, legislation has been enacted, 
or is under consideration, with the aim of pre- 
venting the growing of very inferior varieties and 
of stopping certain malpractices which alfeetR 
the quality and reputation of Indian cotton. 
Agricultural Departments have continued their 
campaign of cotton improvement apart from im- 
provements in methods of cultivation. 

Exports. — The figures for exports by sea of 
Indian cotton from British India to foreign 
countries for the five fiscal years (ending. Slst 
March) 1935-40 are sbovru in the table below : — 


(In thousand bales of 400 lbs. each.) 


Countries 

1936- 

86. 

1936- 

87. 

1937- 

88. 

1 

1938- 1 
80. 

1989- 

40. 

United 

456 

610 

895 

411 

478 

Kingdom 






Other parts 

12 

14 

23 

28 

26 

of British 
Empire. 


i 




Japan . . 

1,769 

2,334 

1,859 

151 

1,211 

1,056 

Italy 

154 

165 

02 

52 

France . . 

166 

155 

95 

169 

229 

China (ex- 

109 

63 

69 

193 

681 

clusive of 
H 0 n g - 
kong). 




142 


Belgium .. 

225 

310 

196 

68 

Spain 

68 

26 


2 

15 

Germany. . 

264 

206 

i66 

192 

52 

Other 

countries. 

184 

267 

277 

268 

296 

Total . . 

8,897 

4,140 

2,731 

2,703 

2,948 


N.B . — From Ist April 1937, the above figures 
exclude exports from Burma. 


Despite the termination on the 31st March 
1940 of the Protocol governing the Indo-.laT)anese 
trade in raw cotton and cotton piecegoous, ex- 
ports of cotton piecegoods from Ju})au to India 
and imports of raw cotton from India into Japan 
are being regulated on a monthly basis as while 
the Protoco! existed. 

Sugarcane. — India, until recently a large 
Impo^r of sugar, is now one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world. 
The area in 1939-40 is 3,640,000 acres as against 
a quinquennial average of 3,791,000 acres for 
the preceding five years ending 1938-39, ..The 
crop is mostly grown in the submontane tracts 
of Northern India, more than half the area 
being in the United Provinces. The indigenous 
hard, thin, lowsucrose canes have now largely 
been replaced by seedling canes of high quality 
mainly the productions of the Imperial Sugar- 
cane Breeding Station, Coimbatore. The total 
area under improved varieties of cane in India 
in 1038-89 was estimated to be 2,673,740 acres 
representing 82 *82 per cent, of the total area. 
In the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
improved canes occupy 73 * 6 per cent, of the area. 
The protection afforded by the Sugar Industry 
Protection Act of 1032 has given a stimulus to 
the production of sugar by modem methods. 
The production of sugar direct from cane in 
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ludia during the season 1938’39 totalled 650,800 
tons against 930,700 tons in 1937-38. The 
average extraction for the whole of India 
decreased from 9.29 in 1938-30 to 9.38 in 1937-38 
owing to the very low recovery in certain parts 
of the Bihar. The number of factories working 
has increased from 137 to 140. Imports of 
sugar during 1938-39 were 35,079 tons as com- 
pared with 14,389 tons in 1937-38. These 
Hgures are exclusive of Burma. It is expected 
that within a few years India will not only 
provide her own requirements of sugar but will 
have a surplus for export. 

During the year 1038-39, certain ciianges were 
introduced on the excise duty on Khandsari 
sugar, tlic rate and duty being reduced from 
Ite.l per cwt. to 8 annas per cwt. 'I'lie exemp- 
tion from dul.y hitlierto enjoyed by concerns 
employing less tliaii 20 persons was simulta- 
neously withdi’awii. 

Oilseeds. — Tho crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
an immense area. 

Groundnut, though of modern Introduction, 
is already an important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad. 
The area has not however achieved stability. 
It rose steadily from 1*5 million acres in the 

? re- war period to 8*23 millions in 1933-34. 

he area for 1938-39 was 8.4 million acres. The 
yield in 1938-39 was about 3.1 million tons of 
which 835,103 tons were exported. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces. The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varieties are of a mucii shorter habit 
of growtli than those of Europe. The yield 
varies greatly from practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 lbs. of seed per acre. It is grown 
largely for export. At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the whole of 
the world's demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 
630,000 tons. Area in 1938-39 was approxima- 
tely 3,894,000 acres and yield 446,000 tons. 
In recent years foreign competition, mainly 
from the Argentine, has contracted the market 
for Indian linseed and with it the area under 
tlie crop. Exports in 1938-39 amounted to 
318,844 tons. The preference granted to 
Indian linseed in the United Kingdom under 
the Ottawa Agreement, combined with successive 
short harvests in the Argentine, helped India 
to regain her pre-war position in the British 
market in 1933-34 when Britain took 174,000 
tons out of a total of 379,000 tons. In 1938-39 
exjiorts to Great Britain and the British 
Empire amounted to 291,737 tons. 

Sesamum (Oingelly) is grown mostly In 
Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. In 1938-89, it occupied an area of 4,88 1,000 
acres with a yield of 396,000 tons. Export 
amounted to 7,650 tons. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
fiQportant group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 


of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
5| to 7 million acres annually. Production in 
1988-39 was estimated at 926, OCX) tons of which 
14,427 tons were exported. Several species 
are grown and there are numerous local 
varieties. A large portion of the crop is 
crushed locally for domestic consumption. 

Jute. — Jute fibre is obtained from two species 
of plants called Corchorus Civpsularics and Chor- 
chorus Olitorius respectively. The conditions 
required for jute cultivation are (a) higit tem- 
perature, (b) deep soil of fairly fine textine (c) 
rainfall of over 40 inches so distributed that 
while the young plants have enough moisture to 
ensure good growth, the bulk of the fall takes 
place when the crop is mature and (d) suiticlent 
supply of clear retting water. Its cultivation is 
confined almost 0 tircly to Bengal, Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and to a small extent in the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Tlie crop is sown broadcast, during February 
to May, on well prejMired seed beds. It is com- 
monly weeded and thinned tlirice. Four to five 
moritlis after sowing, when the crop is about to 
flower, it is cut. 

The plants often grow to a height of 12 feet or 
more. The ifiants are submerged under water 
for retting, and when retting is complete, that is 
in about ten to twenty days, the plants are re- 
moved. The fibre is then carefully separated 
from the stalk, washed and dried, when it is 
ready for being converted into various uses. 

India practically holds a monopoly of the pro- 
duction of raw jute. Attempts have been made 
and are still being made in different parts of the 
world to grow jute, but nowhere has it been 
possible to grow jute on such a scale as to break 
down the monopoly of India. 

According to the Government forecast the 
acreage under jute and the yield of the fibre in 
India in 1940 was 4,343,950 acres and 12,562,450 
bales respectively, which is the largest crop on 
record. 

The annual world consumption of the fibre in 
recent years varied from 83 to 125 lacs of bales 
of 400 lbs. each, the average consumption being 
near about 100 lacs of bales. Despite the war 
the consumption in 1939-40 was maintained well 
above the average. 

The fibre is largely exported abroad either as 
raw material or as manufactured jute goods. The 
principal markets for jute are the United King- 
dom, the United States and Germany (until the 
outbreak of war). The chief jute manufacturing 
countries are India, the United Kingdom and 
Germany, India having more than half the total 
number of looms in the world. 

Tobacco iB grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Bnrma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated yieoiiana Tabaeum is by far the 
moat common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist aUavinm soils and a high stan- 
dard of cnltivation inolnding liberal manuring 
is neeessary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten- 
tiou necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
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great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a tew inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
oarefnliy weeded and hoed. It is topped attei 
attaining a height of say, 2 ft., and all suokeri 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is out just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and b coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been im- 
portant developmentrin the production, in com- 
mercial quantities, of better quality cigarette 
tobacco both in Madras and in Bihar. Exports 
in 1038>39 amounted to 60*1 million pounds of 
which the United Kingdom took 87*5 million 
pounds. The area in 1038-30 was 1,200,000 acres, 
as compared with 1,288,000 acres in 1037-38 
and the total yield of dried leaf amounted to 
488,000 tons in 1038-30 as against 505,000 tons 
in 1037-38. The production in India of bright 
flue-cured tobacco suitable for cigarette making 
has increased considerably, particularly in the 
Guntur District of the Madras Province and 
several thousands of flue-curing barns have 
been installed in recent years. 

Livestock Census. — ^The report on the 4th 
quinquennial Census of Livestock in India, 
taken in January 1035, shows that there were 
then in British India, excluding Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, 118 million heads of bovine 
cattle, made up roughly of about 84 niiUiou 
heads of oxen and 20 million heads of buffaloes. 
The total figure for this census la over 6 millions 
(or about 5 per cent.) higher than that recorded 
at the preceding census in 1030. Tim next, 

5tli quliKpienuial ceiiHUs of livestock in India 
was carried out in late 1039 and early 1940 but 
the figures obtained are not yet availalde. Tlie 
details shown hereunder refer to tlie 1935 census. 

Oxen accounted lor an increase of 2 . 7 millions 
and buffaloes for an increase of 2.6 millions. 
In the case of oxen, there was an increase of a 
little over 3 millions in young stock, but bulls and 
bullocks showed a decrease of about half a 
million, the reduction occurring mainly in 
Madras. 

Cows recorded a decrease of over a lakh 
(1,00,000), the decline occurring mainly in the 
Central I1:o>^ces and Berar. 

Both male and cow buffaloes increased in 
number, the former by nearly a quarter of a 
million and the latter by little over half a million, 
the variations occurring mainly in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. 

Sheep declined in number by over million 
to a total of 22 ndlUons, the notable decreases , 
being in Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar. 

Goats numbered 26 millions, showing an 
Increase of over one millioaas compared with the 
jmviouB census — the chief increases being in the 
united Provinces and the Punjab. 

There were no appreciable variations in the 
total number of horses and ponies, which 
amounted to nearly 14,000,000, but donkeys 
moreased by about a lakh. Muleis numbered 
66,000 and camels a little over half a million. 


Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 

6 millions respectively, showing a slight increase 
(mainly in the Unlt^ Provinces) as compared 
with the previous census figures. For draught 
purposes cattle are mahuy used everjrwhere 
though male buffaloes are Important as 
draught animals In the rice tracts and 
damper parts of the country. Horses and 
mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes. For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo Is important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that In oow's milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti and Pandhurpuri buffaloes of the Bombay 
Province. The cattle and buffalo population 
in India is abnormally high amounting to over 
00 per cent, of the human population. The 
spread of cultivation lias diminiBhed the grazing 
grounds, insufficient fodder crops are ral^ and 
many of the cattle are small,' ill-fed and Ineffi- 
cient. Noverthoioss the best Indian breeds 
have many merits. Of the draught types the 
best known breeds are the Hissar, Kellore, 
Amrit Mahal, Gujerat (Kankrej), Kangayam, 
Kherigarh and Malvi: the Sahiwal (Punjab), 
Gir (Kathiawar) and Khillar, Kima and Dangi 
of Bombay Province. Scindi and Hansi are 
amongst the best milking breeds. On the 
Government cattle-breeding farms pedigree 
herds are being built up and from these selected 
bulls are issued, preference being given to special 
breeding areas, to villages which undertake to 
exclude ‘ scrub ' bulls and where serious efforts 
to maintain a good strain of cow are made. Once 
established such breeding areas rapidly produce a 
supply of superior bulls for general distribution 
and in this way the valuable bulls from Govern- 
ment herds are used to advantage. The 
premium bull system is also working well in some 
tracts. H. E. the Viceroy’s ** Gift ’* Bull Scheme 
has given very considerable impetus to cattle 
improvement in all Provinces and States of 
India and this branch of animal husbandry 
Is now receiving much close attention. 
Gattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
In all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Cattle Improvement.— -India possesses some 
very fine breeds of cattle, each breed being 
peculiarly suited to the area to which It is Indi- 
genous. To mention some, there is the heavy 
fast Kankrej breed in Guierat, admirably suited 
to the sandy deep rutted roads found in 
this part. Then we have the Dangi or Kala 
Kheri bom and bred in the billy, heavy rainfall 
area of the western ghats. Bain and water logged 
conditions do not affect this breed ; indeed, 
the more the rain, the better it thrives. 
On the plateau of the Central Deccan, we have 
the Khillar, a light fast draught animal which 
thrives on very meagre pastures and Is essen- 
tially suited to the hard srony country in udiich 
it is reared. Then we have the many types 
of buffalo ; the buffalo is at present, and will 
be for many years to come, tne dairy animal 
of the country. The buffalo which yields fair 
quantities of milk with a fat peroentOM of from 

7 to Q per cent, of butter fat cannot be beaten 
as a butter and ghee producer. 
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A large proportion of tlie cattle of this country 
depend entirSy on graslng for their total food 
and nonriabment, and considering that such 
graiing la only of value for about 6 months 
of the year, India has the material to 
breed very fine and profitable animals. The 
standard at present is low from a commercial 
point of view owing to neglect and sheer careless- 
ness. The livestock of India at present cannot 
compete with the cultivated crop, hence cattle 
broMtaig is relegated to those areas in which 
no crops can be grown. Immediate attention 
and large subsidies from Government will be 
necessary for many years to bring the standard 
of cattle up to a point when it will he an econo- 
mical proposition to grow cattle on better land. 

A good deal has been done for the improvement 
of cattle. The various Provinces have farms 
on which pedigree bulls are bred and reared. 
These are placed out in suitable villages on a 
premium system. In the Province of Bombay, 
Herd Begisters are maintained for 8 of the 
breeds of the Province, shows are held annually 
and progress although slow, is to be noticed 
in those areas in which such work has! 
been undertaken. In addition, the Bombay I 
Livestock Improvement Act of 1933, known as 
the *' Castration Act ** which Is intended to 
prevent promiscuous bree<iing by undesirable 
male stock in the villages has now been applied 
to 70 villages in the Province. An Expert 
(*attlo Committee appointed by the tiovermiient 
of Bombay has recently reviewed the methoilH of 
cattle iinprovemcTit and the development of milk 
supply in rural districts. The lleport of this 
Committee has now been published and the 
recommendations made in it were recommended 
to all Provinces and States by the National 
Planning C.'ommlttee under the chainnanship of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as a model to be 
followed. More money and staff is essential to 
accelerate tlds work in the interests of the farmer. 
It is now a generally accepted fact that the farm- 
er who mixes his farming with cattle-breeding 
has Iwen better able to shind the depression now 
)>re valent. In the Province of Bombay, large 
numbers of pedigree breeding bulla arc now avail- 
able in the villages in the main cattle-breeding 
tracts of the Province as a result of the combined 
effect of the introduction of premium bulls,” 
l)reed registration and the application of the 

C'astration Act.” 


DairySnc.—India ii still far behind other 
countries In the matter of dairy farming and 
in the retail dairy business. This is mainly 
due to the dimatie conditions of the country 
and the vast distances to be covered in trans- 
porting milk. The only solution seems to be 
Co-operative dairy produce, handling and sale 
soeletiei. Dairy fanning in India Is at present, 
and will be for many years, a cottage industry, 
each household prf^uciug a few pounds of 
mlUt ; at present this milk is converted by very 
waatdul methods into products that can be 
Hto^ and transported long distances, such 
M ghee, (darifled nutter), country butter, and 
f * d®*h5cated whole milk produced by 
hotting milk and evaporating the water contents 
until a adld mass Is obtained. 


wrfncts could, of course, be produce 

BMihods, leaving the pure swee 
skim mlU[ for etther home oonsnmpitton or t 


he utilised for making casein, skim milk powder 
and the like, thus giving the farmer a better 
return. The trade, however, has been purely a 
cottage industry, and co-operative societies 
would appear to be the only solution. Each 
Province has its Agricultural College where 
Dairying in all its aspects is taught, and for higher 
training in this subject, there is the Imperial 
Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dal^dug. 
A good deal of research is still necessary. 

The butter trade has Improved eonslderahly 
of late years. In India the sale of good quality 
butter in cartons is on the increase. In cities 
pasteurising plants for the retail milk trade are 
gradually increasing. Milk Is now sold in sealed 
bottles; this trade, however, is small. The 
Indian milk consumer in large cities still demands 
his milk just prior to consumption, he has 
not learned to look after his milk. Consequently 
the producer has to be prepared to meet tne 
customer’s demand at any time of the day. 
Unlike the two deliveries of milk in other count- 
ries, the milk producer in our large cities has to 
deliver milk about 5 times a day; this 
naturally makes milk more expensive. The 
consumer must be educated into the habit 
of the two-delivery methods if any progress is 
to be made in the organising of milk to be 
produced in the country under natural conditions 
rather than the present wa<«teful method of 
milk production in large cities. India is 
experiencing the same diificulties as other 
countries when milk was produced In the cities 
{i.e.) the destruction of cows and calves in the 
cities when dry. 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
mitt and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which Is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry. This matter Is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. The report prepared 
by Dr. Wright on the dairying industry of India 
is a most useful and comprehensive publication 
and indicates clearly many avenues whereby 
improvement can be elTected. 

It Is sufficient here to say that there Is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India's 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
la needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such; will be of Increasing importance. 

Animal Huabandry.— Details of the steps 
taken and progross made in the control of disease 
and improvement of stock are given In a biennial 
review of animal husbandry in India. 

The control of contagious diseases of live-stock 
In India is carried out by the Civil Veterinary 
Departments in the Provinces and major Indian 
States. The staffs of these departments are, 
for the most part, recruited from among the 
graduates of Indian Veterinary Colleges of 
which there are five, cis., one each at Lahore, 
Patna, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 
chief research centre is the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute at Mukteswar in the United 
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Provinces and its branch at Izatnagar, near 
BareUly. This institute is maintained by the 
Government of India and has recently been 
considerably expanded, the latest additions 
being a poultry research station and a nutrition 
Institute. A certain amount of research is 
als9 conducted at the Provincial Colleges. 

In addition to research, the Imperial Veterinary 
Eesearch Institute also manufactures large 
quantities of sera and vaccines for the use of 
^6 Provindal Departments in their fight against 
disease and until recently was the only manu- 
facturing centre for these products. Serum 
institutes have, however, been opened in recent 
years at Ifodras and Bangalore, mainly for the 
manufacture of biological products for the 
use of the Madras and Mysore Civil Veterinary 
Departments respectively. 

The chief diseases that the Civil Veterinary 
Departments have to deal with are glanders 
and Surra in equines, and rinderpest, foot and 
mouth disease, memorrhagio SeptlcsBmla, black 
quarter and anthrax in ruminants while tuber- 
culosis, Johne’s disease and contagious abortion 
are assuming greater importance than in the 
past. Glanders and Surra are both scheduled! 
diseases Under the glanders and fracy act. 
Glanders is Incurable but surra can now be 
successfully treated with Naganol. This disease I 
(surra) also affects camels, cattle and dogs 
and in recent years its importance as a bovine 
disease has been more widely recognised. 

Of the diseases of ruminants mentioned, all, 
with the exception of foot and mouth disease, 
can now be controlled either by the inoculation 
of protective sera or by vaccination. Einderpest 
Is oy far the most important and is responsible 
for the major portion of the mortality among 
bovines in India. The discovery at Mukteswar 
that it was possible to attenuate rinderpest 
virus by ** passage ** through goats and that 
the attenuated virus produces only a milk 
form of the disease in cattle has led to the 
almost universal use of the goat virus as a 
prophylactic against the disease. Experiments 


carried out indicate that the Immunity conferred 
by this method may last for at least five years. 

The successful manufacture of anthrax 
** spore*' vaccine at Mukteswar is another 
advance of great imnortance in the fight against 
I live-stock disease in India. 

I Indian poultry are also subject to several 
contagious diseases. The dreaded ** Eanikhet ** 
disease is fairly wide-spread and its ravages 
have seriously interfered with the poultry 
Industry. So far no treatment, either curative 
or prophylactic, has proved successful and 
the application of strict hygienic measures still 
remains the chief method of controlling it. 
Fowl pox and Fowl cholera vaccines are available 
for the protection of poultry against those 
diseases. 

The live-stock of India are also subject to 
infection by a large number of parasitic disease 
such as parasitic gastritis, liver fluke disease, 
Amphistomiasis, schistosomiasis, etc. Of the 
external parasites ticks are important and the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch 
have recently started a scheme in the Bombay 
Presidency to test the possibility of regularly 
dipping or spra^ng cattle, its effect on the 
growth and health of cattle and on the thick 
population in village areas. 

The castration of scrub bulls is an important 
feature of cattle improvement. The method 
most commonly used by the Departments is 
the Burdizzo method and It is quickly replacing 
the indigenous mulling operation. 

The introduction of disease into India is 
controlled by the application of the “lilve-stock 
Importation Act" at all ports at which"” the 
landing of animals is permitted. 

In addition to their duties in connection with 
disease control, the Civil Veterinary Departments 
also conduct the treatment of ammals in 
hospitals and dispensaries. The institutions 
are for tlie most part maintained by Local 
Boards with financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, the professional staff usually being 
provided by the Governments. 
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Agrieollaral Prograsi.— The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Gom- 
miasion as long am as 1806 made the first proposal 
lor a separate Apartment of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistica and other data with the objrot 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of <^e possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
an<rallied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society, was Invited to visit India and his 
book Improvement of Indian Agriculture*' is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1802 an 
agricnltnial chemist to the Government of India 
wet appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 


concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural Improvement 
but no real beginning was made until teobnical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were MouuKm in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector- General of A^cnlture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Haymah in the 
I Onited Provinces and Milligan In the Punjab. 
In 1001, the first Inspector- General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and In the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
I Imperial Entomologist in 1003. The present 
departments of aniculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and ener^ Of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1008 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1006. That scheme provided for 
a central researcli institute at Pnsa, comidetely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
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with ftgricultanl eollegea and provincial research 
Instltatet and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establiah- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Eesearch 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied, to some object of public utility 
prden^y connected with scientlilc research. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1000. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. 'With the advent of the reforms 
of 1010, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Da&ying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattle-breeding 
Farm at Kamaland the Anand Creamery enabled 
live-stock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Besearch 
Institute. The Bihar Earthquake of 
1934 caused considerable damage to the Pusa | 
Institute and Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The Institute was 
moved to Now Delhi and the new buildings 
erected for the purpose were formally reopened 
there in September 1936. 

Parallel developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Besearch at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector- 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Besearch Institute and ite branch station at 
Isatnagarf Bareilly). 

Recent Pr^ess.— As pow constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of scienoe to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes— at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods. Implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators* 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 


research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. The 
latest available figure regarding the area under 
improved varieties of crops in British India was 
approximately 22*05 million acres in 1937-38, 
as compared with 22*4 million acres in 1936-37. 
In other words, the recorded area under Improved 
crops has decreased by 1.6 per cent. In twelve 
months. These figures by no means represent 
the whole extent to which improved strains 
have replaced old varieties as it is almost 
Impossible to gauge the full extent of the 
*' natural spread " of improved varieties. 
Improved methods of cultivation and manuring 
are steadily spreading, work is in progress on 
most of the major crops and each year brings new 
triumphs. The position was authoritatively 
reviewed by the Boyal Commission on Agricul- 
ture which reported in 1028. Becognlslng how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
Improved, the problem Is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result. The recent 
reports submitted by Sir John Bussell and Dr. 
wrlglit, who recently renewed the progress of 
agricultural research vork in India, carried out 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Besearch, contain valuable and 
important recommendations for breaching the 
gap between the research worker and the 
cultivator. These recommendations are being 
carefully examined by a special Sub-Committee 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch. 
At no time has there been a greater need for 
co-ordinated effort directed towards the solution 
of agricultural problems. Only by increased 
efficiency can India meet the situation caused 
by low prices for all agricultural commodities 
and the intense competition in world markets 
arising from production in excess of effective 
demand. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
section has been established under the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch. It works 
in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in the various provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter m of their Beport, the Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the most 
important problem with which they had been 
isonfronted was that of devising some method 
of infusing a different spirit into the whole 
ormisation of agricultural research in India 
ud d brlnging about the realisation on the part 
of research workers in this country that &ey 
w working to an end which cannot be reached 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

unless they regard themselves as partners in a 
common enter^se. They had found not only 
a lack of sumciently close touch between the 
Pusa Besearch Institute and the provincial 
agricultural departments but also between the 
t^vlncial depmments themselves. After des- 
cribing the way in which similar difficulties 
had been overcome in Canada, the United 
States and Australia and dismissing as inadequate 
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the constitution of crop committees on the 
model of the Indian Central Cotton Commit^ 
or the constitution of a quasi-independent 
governing body for Fusa on whidi the provinciU 
agricultural departments and non-offlcial inter- 
ests would be represented, the Oommlsiton 
proposed the establishment of an Imperial 
Council of Avricnltural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would be 
to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural, 
including veterinary, research in India and to 
link it with agricultural research in other parts 
of the British Empire and in foreign countries. 
It would make arrangements for the tracing 
of research workers, would act as a clearing 
house of information in regard not only to 
research but also to agricultural and vetermary 
matters generally and would take ovw the 
publication work at present carried out by the 
imperial Agricultural Department. The Com- 
mission proposed that the Council should be 
entrusted with the administration of a non- 
lapsing fund of Rs. 60 lakhs to which additions 
should be made from time to time as financial 
conditions permit. Its Chairman should be an 
experienced administrator with a knowledge, if 

S ossible, of Indian conditions and, in addition, 
lere should be two other whole-time members 
of the Council for agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry respectively. The Commission suggest- 
ed that the Council ^ould consist of thhfy-dx 
members, in addition to the Chairman and the 
two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, ttoee 
would represent the Iildiaa UniversitiM, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respect- 
ively and five would be nominated by the Council 
for the approval of the Government of India. 
The Council would largely work through a Stand- 
ing Finance Committee and sulHSommttteei. 
A provincial committee should be established in 
each major province to work in close co-operation 
with it. The advisory duties of the Agrfoultural 
Adviser to the Government of India would be 
taken over by the Chairman and whole-time 
members of the Research Council, his adminis- 
trative duties being taken over by a whole-time 
Director of the Fusa Institute. 

GNMtitutioii of the GwinciL — ^In a Resolution 
issued on May 23, 1020, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, &ey considered a 
Council of thirty-nine membras would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
dcMrable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the sUple indurtry 
of India. They had, therefore, decided that the 
central organisation should be divided into two 
parts, a Gov^lng Body which would have the 
management of aU the affairs and funds of the 
Council subject to the limitation in regard to 
the control of funds which is mentioned below 
and an Advisory Board the functions of which 
would be to examine all proposals in connection 
with the scientific objects ox the Council whidi 


might be submitted to the Governing Body, 
to report on their feasibility and to advise on 
any other questions referred to it by the Govern- 
ing Body. The Governing Bo^ would consist 
of the Member of the Govemor-Cfeneral's Council 
in charge of the portfolio of Agriculture, who 
would be ix-Oj0lcto Chairman, the Principal 
Administrative Officer of the Council, who would 
be so-oj^lcio Vice-Chairman, one representative 
of the Council of State, two representatives 
of the L^lslatlve Assembly, one representative 
of the European BusineM community eleeted 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India, one representative of the Indian business 
community elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two repre- 
sentatives elected by the Advisory Board the 
Secretary to the Govt, of India in the Dept, 
responsible for the administration of Agriculture 
and such other persons as the Governor-General 
in Council might from time to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist cl all those 
whose induston in the Council was recommended 
by the Royal Commission with the exception of 
the representatives of the Central Legislature 
and the representatives of the European and 
Indian commercial communities, who, under the 
modified scheme, would be members of the 
Governing Body. In view of their exclusion 
from the Advisory Board, the university re- 
presentation would be increased from three to 
four and the scientific representation by the 
addition of the Director of the Indian Institute 
of Seienoe, Bangalore, a representative of the 
Forest Research Institute, Ilehra Dun, and a 
■representative elected by the Indian Research 
Fund Associatloa. A representative of the Co- 
operative Movement would also be added. The 
Jmncipal Administrative Officer to the Council 
would be ex-officio Chairman of the Advisory 
Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 60 lakhs recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs. 26 lakhs, of which Rs. 16 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed mini- 
mum grant annually. The annual grant would be 
Rs. 7>26 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 lakhs would be 
devoted to the furtherance of the scientific 
objects of the Council and the remaining Rs. 2 * 26 
lakhs to the cost of its staff and secretariat. 
The Council would have an entirely free hand in 
regard to the expenditure of the grants made to 
it for scientific purposes subject to the condition 
that no liability in respect of such matters as 
leave or pension contributions after the research 
for which the grant had been given would be 
incurred. 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council sliould not be cons- 
tated under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission but 
should be registered under the Registration of 
Societies Act, XXI of 1860. In pursuance of 
this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in June, 
1929, to consider the terms of a memorandum 
of association and the Rules and RegulatioBS. 
At that meeting, it was announced that His 
Exalted Highness the Klxam’s Government had 
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Offered a donation of Ba. 2 laidie to the funds 
of the Cooncii. This offer was gratefully accept- 
ed and the Bevenue Member of the Misam’s 
Government has been added to the Governing 
Body* the Directors of Agriculture and cn 
Veterinary Services becoming members of the 
Advisorv Board. Since then donations of one 
lakh each* payable In 20 equal annual instalments* 
have been made by the Mysore, Baroda* Cochin, 
Travancore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State 
was admitted as a constituent member of 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
Kh. 50, (MK) in 20 e(|ual annual instalments and 
was allowed the same representation on the 
Council as has been granted to the other consti- 
tuent States. The Gwalior State has also become 
a constituent member of the ( 'Ouncil on payment 
of a donation of Rs. one lakh in not more than 5 
annual instalments and has been allowed the 
usual representation. 

By a Resolution of August 4, 1030, the Secre- 
tariat of the Iin])erial Council of Agricultural 
Research was constituted a Department of tiie 
Government of India. This arrangement was 
ended l)y a Resolution of January 15, 1030, 
and connection between the Government of 
India and the couccil Secretariat is now through 
the Department of Edmaition, Health and Lands. 
In the same Resolution it was announced that 
the two ExiK'rt Otficers of the Council would 
iienceforth designated Agricultural Commis- 
sioners with the Government of India and Animal 
Husbandry Commissioner with the Government 
of India, respecthely. 

A measure of far-reaching importance to the 
Imperial (Council of Agricultural Hesearcth was 
the introduction by the Government of India in 
the Central Legislative Assembly of the Agricul- 
tural Produce ( ^css Bill on March 1 , 1940. It was 
passed with certain amendments by Both Houses 
of the ( 'entral Legislature and received the assent 
of the (Jovernor-Gencral on April 15, 1940. The 
object of the Act is to flnan(?e the general research 
programme of the (!ouncil by levying a cess of 
I per cent, ad valorem on the following commo- 
dities : — 1. Bones; 2. Bristles; 3. Butter; 
4. Cereals other than rice and wheat ; 5. Drugs ; 
«. Fibre for brushes; 7. Fish; 8 Fruit; 9. 
Ghee; 10. Hides, raw ; 11. Manures; 12. Oil- 
cakes; 13. Pulses; 14. Seeds; 15. Hkins, 
haw ; 16. Spices ; 17. Tobacco unmanufac- 
tured ; 18. Vegetables ; 19. Wheat ; 20. 

Wheat flour ; 21. Wool, raw. The cost of the 
Council’s office. Sugarcane research and work 
relating to the organisation of the Marketing of 
Agricultural Produce would continue to be flnan- 
<;ed directly from the Central Revenues as before. 
It is hoped that, placed in a more secure financial 
position and endowetl with a larger and more 


stable income, which would comparatively be 
unaffeetted by the financial vhrissitudes of tlie 
Central Government, the (humdl would be able 
to plan and execute a long term research i)ro- 
graimne without being worried by financial vllf- 
, flcuitics. The piocee<l8 of the (tess are exi)ected 
to yield in a normal year about Rs. 1 4 lakhs. 

Perunmel. — In addition to the 16 ex-officio 
mem})ers including 8 nominees of Tndiaii States, 
the Governing Body included at the commence- 
ment of 1941 the following gentlemen : — 

The Uon’blo Mr. Hosidn Imam, elected by 
the Council of State ; Pt. Sri Krishna Dutt 
Paliwal, M.L.A., and Mohamed Azhar All, M.L.A., 
eletded by the Legislative Assembly ; R. Scherre 
and D. P. Khaitan representing the busira^ss 
community; B. K. Badami and D. R.. Sethi 
elected by the Advisory BoanI, and the following 
members appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council: — H. F. Knight, o.i.E., i.o.s,, J.l*., 
Adviser to II. E. The Governor of Bombay, H. M. 
Hood, O.S.I., O.I.K., I.C.8., Second Adviser to 
11. E. The Governor of Madras. P. W. Marsh, 
O.S.I., O.I.E., Adviser to H. E. The Governor of 
the United Provinces, E. R. J. R. (iousins, o.i.E., 
I.O.S., Adviser to II. E. the Governor of Bihar, 
Sir Geoffrey Burton, k.o.i.e., i.o.s., Finaiu’lal 
Adviser to II. IL Tlie Governor of tlm t’eniral 
Provinces and Berar, Lt.-i’ol. W. F. CainplK'll, 
O.I.K., I.A., Adviser to H. E. The Governor of 
Noith-West Frontier Province, E. V>. Ansorge, 

0. 1.K., I.o.s,, Adviser to H. E. The Governor of 
Orissa, Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
c.harya, K.n.K. and the Hon’ifio Dewan Bahadur 
Sir A. Ramaswamy Miidalhir. 'i’h(! Chairman of 
the Council Is the Hon’ble Miunber of the (’outicil 
of His K.\cellency the Governor-General for the 
time being in charge of the portfolio of Agritail- 
ture, the Hon’Ide Sir GUja Shankar Bajpai, 
K.n.K., O.I.E., 1.0.8. 

Vice-Chairman and Principal AdminislriUive 
Officer: — P. M. Kharegat, o.i.E., I.O.S. 

Secrelarif : — 8. Basu, o.n.E., i.o.s. 

Animal ila.Hhandr!/ ('ommimioncr with the 
(iovernmentof India .— F. Ware, o.i.E., E.u.o.v.s., 

1. V.8. 

Agncultural Cmamimioner with the (iovernmcnl 
of India: — Dr. W. Jlurns, n.sc. (Edin.), o.i.E., 
I.A.S. (Retired). 

Agrirvlfaral Marketing Adviser : ~ A)r. N. Das, 
Ph.D. (Loud.), 1.0.8. 

Assintant Agricnllurnl ComrniHsiotur 'A. C. 
Roy, M.8c., n.Se. (I.ond.), Dip. AgrI. (Wyo.). 

Aaevtlant Animal Hmhandry Coinmismoner : — 
R. L. Kama, n.v.Sc., m.u.o.v.h. 

Director, Imperial Imtiluie of Sugar Tech no- 
logy t Cawnpore : — Mr. R. C. Srivastava, n.Sc., 
O.n.E. 

Statistician :^Dr. P. V. Sukhatme, J).sc 
l»h.D.'*(Lond.). 


SCHEME FOR THE QUmtOVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING IN INDIA. 


In View of the importance of agricultural 
marketing as an aid to the general economic 
recovery of the country, the Government of India 
decided to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture and gene- 
rally endorsed by the Centnu Banking Enquiry 


Committee regarding marketing surveys. After 
consultation with provincial governments, it was 
decldefl that the first step sliould be the ajqjoint- 
ment of a highly qualified and experienced mar- 
keting expert with practical knowledge of agri- 
c^tural marketing in other countries. 
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In accordance with tliis decision the office of 
the A«ricultiiral Marketing Adviser to the Gov- 
ernuient of India was constituted witli effect from 
the 1st January, 1935, at Delhi with Mr. A. M. 
Livingstone as the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser. After more than six years of useful 
activities in India, during which period ho was 
the guiding spirit of the marketing organisation 
all over India, he relinquishe<l charge of the Office 
of tlie Agricultural Marketing Adviser on the 
17th March, 1941, and left for England. Pend- 
ing the appointment of a successor, Dr. N. Das, 
I.O.S., Deputy Agri(;ultural Marketing Adviser 
has been appointed to officiate as the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser. The staff now consists of 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser, a Deputy 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser, three Senior 
Marketing Officers, three Marketing Officers, one 
Supervising Officer (Grading Stations) and fif- 
teen Assistant Marketing Officers. Witli the help 
of suitable subsidies from the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Reseanih, the l*rovincial Govern- 
ments established similar organisations in their 
respective areas and have, in some cases, further 
added to tlieir staffs to meet tlie growing demand 
for development work of a i)ra(;tical nature. 
Certain leading Indian States agreed to co- 
operate by a|)pointing full time officers in their 
States and over 200 States have nominated 
Officers to deal witli marketing (piestions. A 
list of the Central Mjvrketing Officers and Senior 
Marketing Officers in the Provinces and the 
StMes is appended. In Provinces and States for 
which no Senior Marketing Ofn('er is shown the 
Director of Agriculture supervises the work of 
the Marketing Offi(;ers. The Central Marketing 
Staff are responsible for the survey work in a 
large numfier of States which do not liave staffs 
of their own. Tliey also have to advise and 
Assist the local marketing staffs in carrying out 
their work. 

The Marketing scheme was originally sanc- 
tioned for a period of 5 years and the new orga- 
nisation was given the twofold task of (i) carrying 
out marketing surveys and publishing reports 
describing in detail the present system of mar- 
keting SOUK! of the more importalit agricultural 
and animal husbandry iiroducts with recom- 
mendations regarding t.lie lines of future improve- 
ment and (ii) drawing up suitable grade specifi- 
cations after examining tlie chemical and piiysical 
characteristi(!8 of market samples of smffi 
commodities and testing their working under 
practical conditions. 

Apart from the report on the Cold Storage and 
Transport of Perishable Produce in Delhi which 
was issued in 1937, all India marketing survey 
reports in respect of wliCAt, linseed, eggs, tobacco 
coffee, potatoes and grapes liave been published 
while the report on milk, groundnuts and rice are 
in the proof stage. The reports on sugar and 
hides are also in the press. The report on lac 
has also been completed and is being scrutinised 
by the Indian liac Cess Committee. To facili- 
tate the fish survey, it was found necessary to 
prepare a Preliminary Guide to Indian Fish, 
Fisheries and Methods of Fishing and Curing. 
This was issued as a priced publication in March 
1941. A list of publications issued by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Adviser is given at the end. 

Survey work having been completed, all India 
reports are being compiled in respect of coconuts. 


cattle, co-operative marketing and citrus fruits. 
Surveys arc still in progress in respect of a number 
of commodities, e.gfc, barley, gram, maize, mustard 
rape-seed and toria, apples, mangoes and certain 
other fruits, sheep and goats, wool and hair, ghee 
and butter, fish and cashewnuts. At the six 
Annual Conference of Marketing Officers held at 
Delhi in October 1940, it was decided to under- 
take similar surveys in respect of 26 new sets of 
commodities such as millets, castorseed, pulses, 
oilseeds like seasmum, niger and cotton seed, 
poultry, animal fats, honey and wax, dairy ipro- 
ducts, fruits such as melons, guavas, pomegra- 
nates, etc., vegetables such as onion, garlic, 
chillies, p{*,aB ami beans, etc., and other miscel- 
laneous products 8U(!h as turmeric, ginger, car- 
damom, betel, arecanut, sann hemp, etc. 

An All-India survey on cold storage is also 
being carried out by an additional Assistant 
Marketing Officer appointed for the purpose. 

In discussing steps which might be kvken to 
improve the general level of quality, the Iloyal 
Comrnissioji iliouglit that organised trade asso- 
ciations in India could give great assistance in 
applying elfective pressure to secure improved 
quality from the producer. This view was fully 
borne out by the preliminary marketing surveys 
and two general lines of action were decided upon. 
First, the physical grading and jjacking of com- 
modities su<;h as fruits, eggs, etc., on the basis of 
statutory standards, and, secondly, the stand- 
ardisation of contract terms for staples such as 
cereals and oilseeds. The former involved legis- 
lation and the Agricultural Troduce (Grading and 
Marking) Act, 1937, was ])as8ed in February, 
1937, for defining standards of quality and me- 
thods of. marking in respect of prescribed grade 
designations ap])lied to scheduled products. As 
a result of consultation with provincial govern- 
ments and with representitiivc trade and manu- 
facturing interests, further commodities were 
added to the schedule of the Act which now in- 
cludes fruits, vegetables, eggs, dairy produce, 
tobacco, coffee, hides and skins, fruit products 
ata, oilseeds, vegetable oils (including hydro- 
genated oils and vegetable fats), cotton, rice, lac 
and wheat. The grading and marking rules in 
respect of most of these commodities have been 
duly prepared and notified. Tentative grade 
specifications and rules for sugarcane gur (jag- 
gery) have also been drawn up. Several Indian 
States have adopted similar legislation and are 
applying the AGMAllK to the commodities 
graded in their areas. 

Tlie development of trading on the basis of the 
standard metliods of grading is definitely “catch--, 
ing on.” In the early stages experimental grad- 
ing stations are operated on the basis of provi- 
sional standards ; subsequently the process of 
grading and marking is done commercially on a 
voluntary basis by packers holding a Certificate 
of Authorisation issued by the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser. The authorised packer may 
be the primary producer or co-operative society 
or an association of primary producers, village 
collectors and processors or the individual larger 
packer or manuiacturer holding a key position in 
the process of distribution. By the close of the 
year 1940, the standardised grading and marking 
of the many commodities referred to above was 
carried out commercially at over 400 centres by 
863 authorised packers. During 1940 alone more 
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than 102 lakhs runees worth of prodnec were sold 
under the AG MARK as compared with 61 laklis 
rupees in 193U as may be seen from the details 
given below : — 


Name of Commodity. Vdlm of produce graded. 




1939 

1940 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Ghee , . 


43,00,000 

42,00,000 

Bggs . . 


2,2r>,0(K) 

3,06,744 

Hides . . 


8,60,000 

16,00,000 

Oils 


— 

2,76,000 

Giur 


. — 

39,319 

Rico 


3,62,600 

10,46,759 

Ata 


24,000 

3,82,067 

Groundnuts 


— 

6,(KK) 

Fruit products: . 


— 

3,500 

I^otatoes 



1,83,281 

Tobacco 


2,76,000 

3,25,000 

Cotton , . 


— 

17,00,0(M> 

Grapes . . 


7,120 

6,975 

Maltas 


1,924 

1,770 

Sangtras 


4,663 

44. (MM) 

Sathgudls 


600 

32, (MM) 

Mosambis 


— 

21,000 

Peaches 


694 

14,500 

Pears . . 


— 

626 

Apples 


4,672 

8,400 

Mangoes 


11,(M)0 

27,000 

Grapefruits 


475 

4,515 

Guavas 


— 

700 

Total Rs. 


61,10,903 

1,02,28,155 


The additional returns to producers secured by 
the sale of standardised products may be illus- 
trated by a few examples. In the case of 
AGMARK 1027 AI/F cotton graded in the 
Baroda Stiite — where the full extra preiuium was 
passed back directly to growers — ^sin average 
cnlianced price of Rs. 10-6-0 per candy was 
secured on the sales of AGMARK 1027 A.L.F, 
cotton over the local Surat cotton (equivalent to 
3 • .5 per cent, on the total turnover. In Bombay 
AGMARK certified pedigreed 1027 A.L.F. 
secured an increased i)rice of Ks. 9-6-11 per bale 
of 400 lb. and certified 1027 A.L.K.-— a lowxr 
grade — a premium of Rs. 7-0-6 per bale repre- 
senting altogether an average increase of 5 per 
cent. 

In regard to rice, the grading unions in the 
Madras Tresidency secured premiums on ditter- 
ent grades of AGMARK produce ranging from 1 
to 4 per cent, above market rates for the ungra- 
ded products. The annual report of the Rice 
Troducers’ Co-operative Marketing .Society in 
Dchra Bun states that until the grading scheme 
started their sales were not encouraging but in the 
following year the society sold 3,233 mautuls of 
rice under the AGMARK for Rs. 23,284 and 
closed the year with a net profit of Rs. 929 as a 
result of commission derived from the sales of the 
members’ graded produce. The premium an 
graded fruits above ungraded produce ranged 
higher than in other commodities being as much 
as 25 to 36 per cent, on Punjab grape fruit and 
oranges. It was lower in the case of’ a cheaper 
product such as potatoes where the premium 
over the ungraded product ranged from 4 to 6} 
per cent. only. 

In order to ensure adequate control of quality 
and proper grading, several persons in the provin- 


c.e.s and sbites were autborised by the Agricul- 
tmal Marketing Adviser to inspect graded luo- 
duco and grading centres. The co-operation of 
agricultural, veterinary and allied departments 
in all provinces was sought in tliis connection and 
several of their officers were provided with the 
nccessiiry letters of uuthorisiition to insi)ect 
grading stations and graded produce. It is 
gratifying to note that so far the grading stat ions 
have been functioning satisfactorily and there 
has been no instance of deliberate and improi)er 
marking of produce. 'J'lie Gertlfi»;aitc of Authori- 
sation had to be cancelled only in the tarse of one 
firm on account of ncgligen('e in applying the 
AGMARK. In order to (;ontrol tlie (juallty of 
graded prodm;c snitalde arrangements have been 
made for the systematic- collection and analysis of 
samples of gratled j)roduce. Over 3,0(KI samples 
of ghee and oils were analysed at the (V-ntral 
(■ontrol Ijaboratory, Gawnpore. Similarly, sam- 
ples of graded l)Utter, gur and fruit products are 
being periodically analyseel at the Imperial Agri- 
eiiltural Research Institute, New Delhi, and ata 
Bainjdes are being analysed at tlic Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur. 

The exercise of quality control by examination 
of samples at these v arious laboratories naturally 
involves a certain amount of unavoidable expen- 
diture. This is i)artly offset by the sale of 
AGMARK labels 1o authorised packers. It has 
not b<;cn found possible, however, to get the 
packers to agree to (contribute in this way in the 
e.{irly stages before the grading of any particular 
commodity has passed the experinmnUil stage 
and proved to be of real benefit. A small begiii- 
uiug was, however, made in resj>ect of a ftew 
prod nets and before the end of tlie year 1940 
receipts from the sale of AGMARK labels totalled 
Rs. 2,600. 

While the terms of the .Standsird (.’ontracts for 
linseed and wheat were finally agre(jd to even in 
1938 and several associations liad commenced 
trading on that basis, similar terms for ground- 
nuts were finally setthed at an informal (‘onfer- 
enc(; convened for the j)urpose at Bombay in 
January, 1939. 'I’lie contract terms for both for 
groundnuts for crushing and tor handpicked 
selected kernels grown in the province of Bombay 
were drawn up finally at this conference. 

While a fairly satisfactory measure of agree- 
ment has been obtained regarding tlie adoption 
of the terms and conditions of the standard con- 
tracts parti(iularly on the part of some of the 
larger assoiaatious, there is till insufficient unani- 
mity of action owing jiartly to the existence of 
an excessive numlier of small futures trading 
I associations scattered all over the country and 
partly to the ox>position of one or two important 
trade institutions and certain influential export- 
ing and manufacturing interests. 

When it became increasingly apjiarent that the 
standard contracts wore not likely to be generally 
adopted by voluntary agreement it was decided 
to explore the possibilities of giving these con- 
tracts statutory backing. With this object in 
view, two meetings of the various trade interests 
concerned, were held at Calcutta and Bombay, 
under the chairmanship of the respective Hon’ble 
Ministers for Agriculture. 
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The diticUBsions revealed the necossity for legal 
meaHures, and as a reBult, the Bengal Govern- 
ment expreHsed Its readiness to enact the neces- 
sary legislation provided the Governments of 
U. P. and Bihar also took similar action. Un- 
fortunately, however, on account of iKilitical 
changes brought about by the outbreak of war, 
the (Governments concerned could not take any 
further action. In January 1U41, further dis- 
cussions were held with three important trade 
associations in Bombay when certain modifica- 
tions in the standard contracts were agreed U|>on. 
The matter is being taken up witti the other trade 
associations concerned. 

For most commodities the containers used in 
India are very variable in size. Owing to their 
fragile nature the contents are subject to appre- 
ciable damage which also varies in extent. Every 
package, therefore, has to be examined at the 
time of sale and it Is difficult for the buyer to 
quote with confidence a fiat rate per package 
even for graded lutKluce. Owing to their fragi- 
lity and the awkward shape of the ordinary con- 
tiiiners they cannot bo proi)erIy and safely stack- 
ed so that they occupy an excessive amount of 
space both in transit and in storage. To over- 
come those diffi(;ultics, trials on a commercial 
scale were carried out in Madras, Travancore, 
Bengal, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Assam and elsewliere with boxes of a 
standard pattern for use with eggs and fruits. 
Careful records were kept of the results for com- 
paring the standard and the ordinary containers. 

In the Travancore experiment covering about 
3,00,(K)0 eggs the loss by damaged and broken 
eggs in the stiindard boxes was only 0.52 per cent, 
as compared with damage and loss through pil- 
ferage of 1.77 per cent, in the ordinary baskets. 
In the Bengal trials the totiil wastage in the 
standard boxes was 0.5 per cent, as compared 
with 2.5 per cent, in the case of liaskets. Such 
reductions in the physical loss of produce are of 
small magnitude, it is true, l)ut even a saving of 
1 per cent, on this score alone would represent 
an economy of something like rupees 5| lakhs in 
the cost of distribution of the eggs put on the 
market. 

The draft model bill for the regulation of market 
circulated by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
in the year 1938 formed the basis for necessary 
legislation in provinces and Stsitcs. Agricultural 
Produce Markets Acts were pjissed in the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Mysore, 
and the question was under consideration in 
other provinces and States where no legislation 
already existed. 

The attempts at regulating the markets were 
fittingly strengthened and supplemented by the 
passage on the 28th March, 1939, by the Central 
Government of the Standards of Weight Act, 
1939. The Act will be brought into force as 
soon as the necessary rules have been framed and 
the arrangements for the preparation of sets of 
the standard weights made. The provincial and 
State marketing staffs are also taking suitable 
steps to have similar legislation enacted by their 
respective governments. 

The broadcasting of Hapur Market closing 
quotations in respect of whe.at, barley, gram, 
peas, arhar and gur was continued. Steps were 
taken to make the weekly market report more 


comprehensive and to give it wider publicity 
through newspapers and journals. Arrange- 
ments were also completed for keeping the deal- 
ers of milch cattle informed of the daily prices, 
stocks, etc., at exporting and consuming centres. 
Particulars of the daily arrivals, despatches to 
Bombay and prices of buffaloes and cows in the 
cattle markets of Kohtak, Bahadurgarh and 
Delhi were communicated to the Buffalo Mer- 
chants' Association, Bombay, and particulars hi 
regard to the rate of milk arrivals of milch cattle 
and their prices in Bombay were intimated to the 
cattle markets mentioned above. Similar ser- 
vices were started l)etween Mehsana and Bombay 
and between Kohtak and Calcutta. At the 
instance of the local All-India Kadio authorities 
arrangements were made up for supi)ly of a 
summary of livestock prices for the benefit of the 
listeners in rural areas around Delhi. The pro- 
vincial marketing staffs have made similar be- 
ginnings in their respective areas. 

As usual, efforts were made to keep the public 
informeci of the activities of the iiuirketing 
staffs by taking advantage of the various agricul- 
tural exhibitions in the provinces and Shites. 
Public demonstrations were given of the tech- 
nique of grading by exhibiting illustrative maps, 
diagrams and charts relating to the production, 
supplies, juices and distribution of various agri- 
cultinal commodities together with grade discs, 
labels and grading apjairatus. 

The Development of Export Markets as re- 
commended by the Iloyal Commission on Agri- 
culture continued to receive attention in the 
course of the year. For example, fairly large 
consignments of eggs (preserved in lime pickles) 
were dispatched to the United Kingdom from 
(-alcuttii and Travancore State. A rei)ort on the 
results from the Indhui Trade ( 'ommissioner is 
awaited. Samples of handpicked selected 
groundnuts (kernels and nuts in shell) were sent to 
the United Kingdom where they were so favour- 
ably received as to give rise to oj>timi8ti<; hopes of 
disjfiacing China on that market. As a result, 
the exjK)rt(5r8 are giving the matter their atten- 
tion and steps are being taken in the (’entral 
Provinces and elsewhere to increase the produc- 
tion of the type of groundnuts required. Ar- 
rangements were made for cxperimentiil consign- 
ments of potatoes from Burma to Bombay with a 
view to taking the place of imjiorts of seed potato 
previously received from Italy. Several bales of 
Jodhpur wool washed and properly graded and 
sorted were sent to Liverpool to test the market 
for the better article and samples of the various 
grades of Indian engarette tobacco leaf were sent-, 
to the Indian Trade Commissioner in Egypt in 
addition to those usually sent to London in pre- 
vious years. 

Ai)art from the activities detailed above the 
Central Marketing Staff had to deal with numer- 
ous enquiries of a general nature. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Adviser acted as a liaison Officer 
for the purpose of collecting and supplying to the 
Imi)erial Economic Committee, London, infor- 
mation relating to marketing legislation in India 
for use in their intelligence service. The market- 
ing staff in several provinces are also connected 
with price control activities and afe required to 
supply useful information regarding the avail- 
ability of several agricultural commodfties in 
India for the use of the Defence Services. 
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A very signlflcant event, which gave a further 
lllip to the marketing scheme, was the Ck)nfer- 
ence of Ministers on agricultural marketing which 
iras held in November, 1938. The Conference 
which was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
was attended by 22 Hon’ble Ministers and mem- 
liers from provinces and States. After reviewing 
tlie work done by the marketing staffs, the 
Conference unanimously agreed that the mar- 
keting sclieme has already shown evidence of 
being of value to producers and that it was desir- 
al)le to continue the work with a suitalily aug- 
mented staff both at the Ontre and in provinces , 
and States. The resolutions passed at this Con- 1 


ference formed the basis of the policy pursued by 
the marketing staffs during the subsequent years. 

The almve is only a brief sketch of the activi- 
ties of the marketing staffs. The detailed ac- 
counts, given in tlie published annual reports of 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser, show that 
the scheme lias recorded st^dy progress in spite 
of several difficulties such as lack of adequate 
funds and personnel and reluctance and hesita- 
tion on the part of the trade to follow new 
methods. The scheme has been extended up to 
the end of August 1941 , as an ad irUerim measure 
pending further examination. 


List of tbe Control Markoting Officors and the Senior Marketing 0£Bceri 
inProrincei and Indian States : — 


A — Central Markatiiif Staff. 

AgricuUural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. — Dr. N. Das, Ph.J). (Econ.), 
(Lond.), I.c.s. 

Senior Marketing Officers. — B. P. Bhargava, 
B.sc., A.M.inst.u.K. ; D. N. Khurody, i.o.i). 
(Hons.) ; P. L. Tandon, B.sc. (Wales), F.R.Econ,s. 
(Jjond.). 

Marketing Officers. — Triyugi Prasad, M.A., 
LL.B. ; Nasir Ahmad, L.Ag. ; C. it. Bhat, M.A. 

Supervising Officer (Grading Stations). — E. A. 
Shah, B.A. 

Assistant Marketing Officers. — K. C. Chetty, 
B.sc. (Edit!.), 8. C. Chakravarti, B.Ag. (Bombay), 
E. M. Bee, Shashikant K. Dcsai, n.d.b. (Scot.), 
Fazal Haq, B.A., M.sc. (Iteading), Nurul Islam, 
Jafar All, M.A., B.sc., Israrul Haq, l.v.p. (Hons.), 
V. P. Anantanarayanan, b.sc. (Hons.), K. P. 
Jain, b.sc., H. S. Lodi, b.a., C. V. S. Chetty, 
B.Sc. (Agri.), Assoc. A.I.K.I., Prabip Singh, B.sc. 
(Agri.), O. Mahadevan, B.sc. (Agri.), Ham Das, 
M.A., B.sc. (Agri.). 

B. — Provincinl Mnrketuig Officen. 

Madras. — Kao Bahadur K. Copalakrishiia 
Kaju, L.Ag. 

Bombay. — Dr. T. G. Hhirname, B.Ag., Ph.ii., 
P.8.8. , F.R.Kcons. 

Bengal. — A. K. Malik, M.A., B.Sc. 

Punjab. — Sardar Sahib Sardar Kartar Singh, 
L.Ag., B.8c. (Agri.), N.D.i). (Heading). 

United Protriwes. — J. A. Manawwar, m.a., 
B.sc. (Edin.), M.s.A, (Texas). 

Bihar. — B. N. Sarkar, L.Ag. 


Orissa. — K. Oopalan, m.a., i»Ip. (Econ.), o.h.b. 
B.oom., (Manchester), P.R.Econ.s. 

Central Provinces. — H. II. Hill, M.A. (Cantab.), 
I.A.8. 

Assam. — L. K. Ilandlque, B.Sc. (Agri.) (Edin.). 

North-West Frontier Province : — D. M. Sapra, 
M.A., F.R.B.8. 

Sind. — Dr. L. M. Hira, o.B.V.o., A.R.san.l. 
(Lond.) ; H. N. Gidwanl, B.Ag.; D. K. Makhijanl, 
BAg. 

C— Minor Administrotiont. 

Ajmer-Merwara. — Ham Karan Singh Paroda, 
B.8C. (Agri.). 

Coorg. — Sri K. T. Uthappa, b.a. 

Baluchistan. — H. H. Ki<iwal, M.sc. 

Delhi. — Sardiir Sahib Meiitab Singh, M.sc., 
F.o.s. 

D. — ^Indion SUtot Mnritoting Offictrt. 

TlyderalHtd. — Dr. Amir Ali Klian, Ph.i). 

Mysore. — V. Venkatachar, m.a., b.coiu. 

Patiala. — Harchand Singh, L.Ag. 

Bhopal. — Jamil Mohammed Khan, B.sc., ll.b. 

Baroda. — J. N. Ambegaokar, B.A. (lions.), 
B.oom., LL.B. 

Bahawalpur. — Abdus Samad Wajid, m.a., 
LL.B. (Alig.). 

Gwalior. — B. 8. Aurora, b.sc., N. S. Apte, 

B.Ag. (Bom,), N. D. Gupta. 

Travancure. — S. Hangaswainy Alyangar, B.A., 
B.Ag. 

Kashmir. — Dr. H. C. Hawlley, M.A., M.sc., 
]).8c. (Lond.), President, Jammu and Kashinii' 
Marketing Board, Srinagar. 

Jodhpur. — H. C. Sinha. 


lUreRIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TEC31N0L0GY. 


I’lie Indian Sugar Committee of 192(1 recom- 
mended inter alia the establislimeiit of a Central 
Hesearch Institute as neijessary for tlio proper 
development of tlie Sugar Industry in this coun- 
try. The necessity for such an Institute was 
greatly emptiasised since the date of the Heport 
by tlie rapid expansion of tlie industry. 

Tlie recommendation of tlie Sugar Committee 
was accepteil and the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Teclmology was started by the Government of 
India on Ist October, 1936, to carry out research 
in the different branches of Sugar Teclmology 
and to help tlie Indian Sugar Industry in various 
ways by rendering techiiic.al assistance to Sugar 
factories, by training students in ail branches 
of Sugar Technology, by providing short course 
to technical men already engaged in the Industry, 


etc. The scheme has been sanctioned in the first 
instance for a period of 5 years. 

An Advisory Board has also been constituted 
with the Vice-chairman, Imperial (Council of 
Agricultural Hesearch, as (^lialrmaii and repre- 
sentatives of tlie different sections of the industry 
— cane-growcrs, sugar manufacturers and iner- 
chants as memliers! 

Tlie work of the Institute lias been organized 
under two broad heads, (a) office work including 
general administration and, (fi) research and 
teaching. Tlie former includes the technical, 
the statistical and general sections ; tlie latter 
consists of three main sections — Sugar Techno- 
logy, Sugar Engineering and Sugar Chemistry, 
the last comprising of Sugar Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Physical Chemistry and Blo-CKe- 
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mistry. The laboratories are well equipped with 
instruments required for research on sugar and 
allied products. Attached to the Institute are 
the Experimental Sugar Factory, workshop, 
Sugar Engineering and Chemical Engineering 
laboratories, Sugar Research and testing station, 
Bilari, Bureau of Sugar standards and research 
schemes for manufacture of cattle feed from 
molasses and for manufacture of sugarcandy 
carried out at Bilari and Bavalgaon are also 
under the control of the Director. 

The functions of the Besearch and Testing 
Station at Bilari are (i) besting of existing plants 
and processes in use in the open pan industry, 
(ii) devising complete units, (iii) giving demon- 
stration of new machines and improved pro- 
cesses, (iv) undertaking research work for intro- 
ducing improvements and (v) training of artisans. 

The Advisory Committee of the Burejui of 
Sugar Standards includes members drawn from 
the associations of manufacturers, merchants and 
workers. The Indian Sugar Stiindards arc being 
issued annually since 19.15 and are revised pe- 
riodically on the basis of experience gained in 
regard to trade rcquircTnents. The Institute 
maintains a Museum in which samples of sugar, 
gUTt rah and allied products are exhibited. 

“ The sugar prodindion Buies 1935 ’* framed 
in accordance with the provisions of Section V 
of the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act 1932 came 
into force from 1st November, 1935. The Buies 
require Sugar factories in India to submit perio- 
dical returns in prescribed forms. The informa- 
tion supplied under the above Buies is treated a 
strii'tly e.onfldential and where ])ul)iication of 
data is considered necessary in the interest of the 
industry as a whole every care is t^iken to ensure 
that the names of individual facitories are not 
divulged. The Government of India passed 
orders that non-submission of returns to the 
lnstitut.e by the factories regularly and punc- 
tually as required by the Buies would be an 
offence punishable under Hection 176 I.P.O. | 

Apart from the technical work under the 
Sugar Production Buies, 1935, technical assist- 
ance and advice on various aspects of the sugar 
industry are given by the Institute to sugar fac- 
tories, central and provincial governments, In- 
dian States and others. The Institute endea- 
vours to meet ail technical requirements of fac- 
tories so far as it.s sttiff and equipment permit. 
The more important types of work which the 
Institute undertakes for rendering technical 
assistance to sugar factories are — («) advice to 
promoters of new factories, {If) advice relating to 
extensions and alterations of existing factories, 


(c) advice relating to improvements in working 
of plant, (d) adv.ee relating to improvements ii 
manufacturing process, (e) technical control of 
manufacturing operations, (/) advice regarding 
working expenses and cost of production, (g) in- 
vestigations into special problems and (A) analy- 
tical work. 

The Sugar Trade Information Service under 
the control of the Director is run to meet the re- 
quirements of the sugar trade and industry ii 
India. 

The scope of the work of the Institute was 
brought to the notice of all persons interested ii 
the sugar industry through a booklet entitlec 
“ Functions and Activities.” In order to estab 
lish and maintain contact with the sugar facjto 
ries and enable them to be in touch with researcl 
work carried out at the Institute and develop 
ments elsewhere, arrangements have been madi 
for issuing brief summaries on matters of techni 
cal interest under the title of “ Sugar Notes.’ 
Description and results of various experimento 
and research work carried out in the Institute ar 
being published annually in the publication en 
titled ” Scientific Beports of the Imperial Insti 
tube of Sugar Technology.” 

The Institute trains a limited number of me: 
every year and gives them tiie highest and moa 
complete training in their respective subjects 
For most courses, a period of factory training i 
an essential condition for the grant of diploma o 
certificate. There are five regular courses c 
training for students desiring to qualify fc 
technical posts in sugar factories, viz., Fellowshl 
and Associateship courses in Sugar Technolog 
and in Sugar Engineering and the Sugar Boilei 
Certificates Course. Besides, facilities are pr( 
vided for men already engaged in the industry t 
have the necessary technical training during tli 
off-season provided they have the requisite edi 
(national qualifications. Tlie off-season course 
are — (a) Chemical Control, (h) Bacteriology, (< 
Fan Bolling, (d) Fuel and Boiler Control, (i 
Statistical Methods (for research students 
(/) Statistics (for sugar students), (g) Dutch lai 
guage, and (A) Gennan liUnguage. 

In order to afford adequate facilities to tl 
Sugar Factories in India for selecting proper! 
qualified staff and at the same time to redu( 
unemployment amongst the educated technic 
workers in the sugar industry, the Institute rui 
an Employment Bureau whidi collects aiithent 
information about the qualifications and exp 
rience of those seeking employment in the sugi 
Industry and makes it available free of charge 1 
factories on receipt of enquiries. 
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AlEA CVLTIVATSD AND UNOULTIVATIU) IN 1938-89 U BAOH PROVINOB. 



Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

1 

Net abba. 

Province. 

According 

to 

survey; 

According 
to Village 
Papers. 

AJmer-Morvara 

Assam . . 

Bengal .. 

Bihar .. , .. 

Acres. 

1,562,106 

43.875,360 

50,373,296 

44,825,305 

\ Acres. 
7,890,660 

•• ! 

1 

Acres. 

1,662,106 

85,484,800 

50,3731296 

.44,8261306 

Acres. 

1,562,106 

35,484.800 

60,373,290 

44,826,305 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and Borar . . 
Coorg 

48,720,919 

63,004,800 

1,012,264 

.. 1 

48,720^919 

63,004i800 

1,012,264 

48,720,919 

63,112,272 

1,012,264 

Delhi .. 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Province. 

368,456 

79,760,682 

8,430,506 


S68;456 

79,7(i0,682 

8,439;506 

368,450 

79,795,395 

8,678,769 

Orissa 

Punjab .. .. 

Sind 

United Provinces . ^ . . 

1 

20.582,676 

61,001,600 

30,179,066 

67,848.920 

1 

20,682,576 

61,001,600 

80,179,066 

67.848^920 

20,141,921 

60.175,894 

S0,179,(KS6 

68.046.609 

; 

620,654.046 

7,800.66(^ 

6125^604,386 

611,877,072 


CLAPglii'TOATION OF AFKA IN BAOH VUOVINOK IN 1038-39. 


jL»rovin^es. 

Forests. 

Not 

avallalOo 

for 

cultivation. 

Other 

uncultivated 

laud 

excluding 

current 

fallows. 

> 

' 

; 

(’urrent 

fallows. 

Net 

area 

actually 

.sown. 

CUiltural>le 
area 
included 
ill “other 
uncultivated 
land 

excluding 
current 
fallows’ * 
sliown in 
column 4. 
(^0. 

1 



3 

: 4 

5 

6 

7 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

9 

Acres. 

A(;res. 

Acres. 

Ajin<^f-Merwara 

46,981 

647,607 

347,2.32 

; 238,943 

281,343 


Assam 


4,100,883 

4,577,400 

18,774,650 

1^,412,955 

6,618,912 


liengal 


4,688,193 

9,3(M),924 

6,638,732 

5,015,347 
(L79] ,000 

24,730,100' 

143,060 

Bihar 


6,606,945 

6,148,185 

6,8(K>,775 

17.978,400 


Bombay 
Central Pro 

Vinces <fe 

8,321,1 IK) 

6,712,2.30 

913,021' 

4994,829 

28,779,649 

148,280 

Berar ' 


15,893,761 

4,881,011 

14,017,848 

^950,319 

24,360,333 

5,657,038 

Coorg 


331,737 

3.59,474 

; 11,690 

Ti61,034 

148,329 


Dellii 



82,709 

■ 62,604 

, 60,829 

172,314 


Madras 

North-West Frontier 

13,191,517 

14,500,388 

10,862,824 

q|,800,823 

31i,379,843 

2^,092,207 


Province 


362,932 

2,679,231 

2,866,660 

^ 687,739 


Orissa 


2,637,753 

6,211,434 

3,138,765 

1^,646,240 

Q,507,729 

47,300 

Punjab 

i. 

1,974,760 

12,983,323 

14,276,363 

3,790,871 

25,161,697 

3,870,833 

Sind 

i. 

’ 760,469 

13,798,854 

5,505,834 

3,005,638 

a.108,271 


United Proi 

luces . . 

9,276,713 

9,928,409 

9,064,452 

1795,085 

36,081,950 

•• 

Total 

68,183,824 

91,811,179 

94,180,440 

84;301,662 

209,399,977 

0,866,511 


(a) Figuies given in this column represent areas definitely known to be culturable. 
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ABU vnni luninoa n ins-st w uoa Paonaoi. 



Aha lABiaATiD. 

Provinces. 

By Canals. 

By 

wflis. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total Area 
irrigated. 


Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 

Tanks. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Aorss. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

•• 

•• 

16,856 

82,028 

106 

08,080 

Assam 

228 

852,670 

1,400 

•• 

300,451 

664,749 

Bengal 

110,287 

285,166 

1,013,042 

80,030 

446,624 

1,804,168 

Bihar 

605.282 

800,624 

1,457,416 

472,070 

1,602.862 

6,037,563 

Bombay 

244,515 

87,228 

105,383 

688,866 

21,881 

1,147,373 

Central ProvinccB & 
Berar 

• 

841,331 

« 

168,008 

40,010 

1,060,168 

Coorg 

2,411 


1,667 

•• 

•• 

4,078 

Delhi 

44,046 

•• 

858 

80,406 

•• 

84,796 

Madras 

8,762,560 

153.008 

2,002,016 

1,200,161 

336,971 

8,443,726 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

452,420 

431,041 

.. 

80,533 

67,222 

1,032,116 

Orissa •• 

816,594 

62,319 

276,776 

8,372 

684,001 

1,338,051 

Funiab • • 

11.165,012 

444,098 

41,526 

4,740,004 

142.068 

16,648,608 

Sind 

8,864,191 

20,205 

•• 

27,291 

612,862 

4,438,040 

United Provinces 

8,762,163 

44,011 

58,222 

6,564,051 

2,580,590 1 

11,058,037 

Total 

24,411,618 

3,631,401 

i 

6,872,656 

13,200,800 

6.706,087 

68.780,420 


* Inoladod under ** Private eanals". 
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Area under Irrigation in 1988-89 in saoh Province. 


Crops Irrigated* 


Province. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar. 

Bajri. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

41 

7,646 

20,924 

1,263 

2,124 

Assam 

636,648 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Bengal 

1 , 719,003 

13,104 

3,618 

65 

114 

Bihar 

3 , 686,997 

294,342 

166,022 

2,600 

1,496 

Bombay 

171,965 

202,376 

1 10,604 

267,691 

72,006 

Central Provinces & Berar 

854,117 

01,761 

1,633 

656 


Coorg 

4,078 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Delhi 

15 

34,650 

9,156 

1,677 

1,714 

Madras 

7 , 503,668 

2,593 

5 

521,389 

300,501 

North-West Frontier Province . 

41,837 

874,104 

54,738 

25,901 

7,616 

Orissa . . . . , , 

1 , 206,981 

894 


•• 

•• 

Punjab , . 

886,856 

6 , 820,423 

334,965 

201,695 

401,922 

Sind 

1 , 256,106 

1 , 176,613 

22,451 

440,726 

212,364 

United Provinces 

648,060 

4 , 890 rl 84 

2 , 153.216 

67,179 

12,940 

Total •• 

18 , 816,862 

12 , 877.630 

2 , 778.131 

1 , 610,442 

1 , 012,746 


* Includes area irrigated at both harveets. 
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Area under irriqation in 1938-31> in each Provinob. 
I Crops Irrioatsd * 


Provinces. 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcane 

Other 

food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwnta 

28,004 

15,908 

10 

13,166 

19,780 

2,170 

110,954 

Assam 


354 

•• 

8,530 


0,208 

654,749 

Bengal 

6,115 

50,663 

33,091 

107,878 

778 

11,412 

1,945,741 

Bihar 

64,784 

616,410 

117,245 

158,960 

1,731 

76,148 

5,037,653 

Bombay 

22,700 

103,900 

74,698 

183,062 

34,730 

212,900 

1,346,549 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

195 

9,868 

26,332 

04,219 

124 

11,363 

1,060,158 

Coorg 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 


4,078 

Delhi 

839 

7,755 

028 

6,416 

1,435 

20,210 

84,796 

Mstdras 

3,100 

009,553 

93,483 

342,500 

164,754 

644,349 

10,475,964 

North-West Frontier 
Province , , 

258,748 

31,442 

51,044 

38,579 

17,580 

154,250 

1,055,738 

Orissa 

1,234 

104,534 

29,373 

21,055 

827 

7,775 

1,462,673 

Punjab 

542,246 

1,209,983 

i 288,216 

! 

320,564 

2,759,032 

4,118,673 

16,835,065 

Sind 

2,666 

037,560 

6,629 

61,490 

855,907 

204,751 

4,956,253 

United Provinces 

290,920 

2,701,007 

1,076,550 

401,734 

369,617 

460,314 

13,061,570 

Total •• 

1,230,669 

6,669,846 

1,797,608 

1,748,161 

4,226,013 

5,923,632 

68,001,840 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
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AREA ITNDER DIFFERENT OROFS ODLTIFATID IN 1938-89 IN EACH PROTINOE. 



Food Grains. 

Provinces. 

Eice. 

'Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jovrar 

or 

cholum 

xt. 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A]mer>Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

17.'> 
6,361 ,r>(K{ 
21,088,000 
9,678,000 

9,780 

174,000 

1,093,300 

20,708 

101,300 

1,294,000 

76,907 

' 4,000 
66,100 

24,016 

■ '*1,800 
60,300 

Bombay 

Central Provinces & Berar 
Coorg 

2,016,329 

6,704,340 

84,677 

1,860,683 

8,381,060 

16,420 

17,188 

7,728,308 

4,330,812 

4,262,.617 

99,043 

Delhi 

Madras 

18 

9,844,388 

.39,167 

10,888 

11,382 

2,633 

16,722 

4,914,637 

62,870 

2,717,646 

Noith-West Frontier 
Province 

Orissa 

41,891 

6,147,886 

982,463 

3,672 

142,638 

250 

79,617 

44,122 

109,807 

6,496 

Pnnjab 

8Ind 

United Provinces . . 

1,029,648 

1,266.100 

7,786,476 

9,626,323 

1,178,013 

8,620,601 

674,839 

22,461 

3,988,016 

877,720 

460,867 

2,246,030 

2,640,676 

763,Or.6 

2,067,214 

Total .. 

60,017,038 

26,780,646 

6,100,824 

20,833,661 

12,776,237 


Food Grains. 


Provinces. 

Eagi or 
inarua 
(MiUet). 

Maize. 

Gram (Pulse). 

■' 

Other food 
grains and 
Pulses. 

Total. 

Food Grains. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmcr-Merwara *. 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

4 

” 4,100 

611,700 

666,263 

60,806 

*67,100 

1,52,0600 

172,501 

6,082 

341 ,600 
1,346,600 
695,036 

27,600 

250,132 

1,302,400 

4,084,700 

2,972,024 

222,986 

5,610,638 

23,086,200 

10.654,000 

20,278,881 

Central Provinces & Berar. 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras 

10,679 

2,864 

1,630*299 

161,839 

” 2,024 

64,218 

1,106,622 

*6,032 

50,806 

6,503,036 

1,116 

6,331 

6,187,633 

20,306,324 
88,646 
133,546 
?6, 431, 947 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

Orissa . . . . 

Punjab 

Sind . . 

United Provinces . , 

291,227 

19,606 

236 

244,693 

486,354 

30,673 

1,110,427 

2,674 

2,063,332 

95,016 
8,869 
2,301,761 
295,857 
6. 529, .662 

‘ 88,320 

652,470 
1,120,044 
270,782 
6,369,041 

2,020,086 

6,186,672 

19,200,843 

4,239,061 

38,802,762 

Total .. 

3,490,560 

5,722,648 1 

11,682,733 

28,853,445 

186,257,482 


* Induded nQdtsr "Other food greint sod pnlMS." 
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ABU uaon DiBfiBBBB «MH oinaiTAm> la 1938>8> la aioa raoTiaca. 






oa-mpB. 




ProvincM* 


Sesamnm 

Bape 

Ground- 

nut. 






Linseed. 

(tUOT 

Miu.) 

and 

mustard. 

Coeoanut 

Castor. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

AJmer-Her- 


24,608 






24,985 

warn 

191 

189 

2 




Assam 

9,081 

22,662 

406.780 


.. 

4,619 

.. 

442,002 

Bengal 

155,900 

188,400 

777,300 

2,400 

18,800 

200 

28,900 

1,166,400 

Bihar 

576,300 

114,200 

498,200 


88,800 

207,600 

1,520,100 

Bombay . . 

Central Pro- 

124,777 

209,945 

18,231 

1,485,688 

28,702 

45,927 

628,448 

2,491,668 

vinees and 









Berar 

1,288,894 

438,084 

78,992 

279,898 


28,487 

868,025 

2.472,875 

Coorg 

34 

•• 

•• 

•• 


• • 

84 

Delhi 

6 

4 

2,460 




102 

2,572 

Madras 

2,169 

876,397 

1.847 

8,770,680 

586,860 

267.627 

62 570 

5.668,140 

North-West 
Frontier > 

Province . . 

26 

3,897 

99,088 

• • 

, . 


8 

108,864 

Orissa 

7,648 

114,791 

27,627 

20,657 

80,021 

20,804 

82,980 

804,027 

Panjab 

80,276 

96,878 

649,987 

20,769 1 

29 

2,404 

800,828 

Sind 

94 

10,065 

162,772 

13 ' 

”l2 

6,208 

46,188 

224,487 

United Pro- 




vinces 

282,485 

821,576 

256,704 

150,882 

•• 

9,870 

24,088 

1,067,045 

oUl 

2,477,737 

2,421,031 

2,977,067 

6,698,488 

658,896 

416,246 

1,687,167 

16,186.676 




Condi- 

Sugar. 

Fibbrb. 

Provinces. 


ments 

and 

spices. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Others* 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Others. 

i Total 
fibres. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AJmer-Herwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar .. 


2,463 

178,000 

88,700 

282 

88,642 

208.000 

875,800 

66*^0 

27.478 

86,650 

68,000 

42,600 

802,628 

2,474,500 

816,600 

20 

40*800 

10,700 

27,408 

839,278 

2,672,800 

368.000 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 

228,869 

180,912 

8,711 

76,120 

29,460 

0 

1,180 

8,698,767 

8,652,817 

• • 

00,144 

82.800 

8,788,001 

8.786,117 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

Orissa 

460 

646,991 

0,243 

28,497 

1,015 

98,262 

51,091 

82,020 

96,807 

262 

1,495 

1,028,714 

22,066 

8,821 

24*932 

171 

220,628 

1,041 

12,277 

1,666 

2,158,842 

28,107 

45,680< 

Punjab 

Sind .. 

United Provinces 

•• 

62,145 

3,860 

123,078 

864,285 

6.629 

1,627,846 

*444 
• • 

2,002,808 

866,862 

651,078 

7,471 

88,789 

243 

208,170 

2,041,002 

856,095 

867,610 

ToUl 

•• 

1,600,828 

2,989,761 

163,993 

18,887.081 

8,126,181 

718,783 

17,725.046 


• Art» under •ngar-ylekUng plants othar tlian sugarcane. 
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AMM vron VUrMBMUt OBOH OVUirinD is 19S8-39 M BACH tMTIBOB. 




Dyea and Tan- 
ning materialt. 


Druga and Karootica. 


Fodder 

Oropa. 

Provinoei. 


Indigo. 

Othare. 


Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Druga 
and iTar- 
ootica (a) 



Aoraa. 

Aeraa. 

Aeraa. 

Aoraa. 

Aerea. 

Aoraa. 

Aoraa. 

Aeraa. 

Almer-llerwara 


2 



. 


14 


800 

Atiam 





489,089 

, , 

14,482 



Bengal 


•• 

• • 


200,500 

•• 

810,000 


110,900 

Bihar 


1,500 



4,100 



, 

24,100 

Bombay 

Central ProvinoM 

42 


8 

0 

156,060 

27,204 

2,480,460 

and Berar 


14 

00 




11,288 

2,308 

508,098 

Coorg 

• • 

.. 

•• 


440 



•• 

Delhi 



14 



.. 



46,822 

Madraa 

North-Wart Frontier 

28,670 

1.658 


77*, 540 

54,023 

820,184 


481,805 

Prortnee 

• • 

. , 

76 


• • 

, , 


12 


Orltta 


•• 

1,076 


•• 

ISO 

30,696 

818 


Punjab 


6,840 

11,723 

8,075 

9,480 


82,680 

2,134 

4,873,603 

Bind 

, . 

11 

768 

• • 

. • 

, . 

4,756 

116 

188,272 

United ProTlncei 

.. 

2.106 

413 

6,183 

0,040 

• • 

98.870 

2,471 

1,548,878 

ToUl 

. , 

89,139 

15,838 

10,168 







(a) Includct OlnoboiiJi and Indian homp alto. 




Fruits and 
Vegetablea 
including 
root 
oropa. 

Misoellaneoua 

Crops. 

ToUl 

Deduct 

area 

Net 

Provinces. 


Food. 

Non-lcod. 

area 

Bown. 

sown 

more than 
onoa. 

area 

sown. 



Acres. 

Aorea. 

Aerae. 

Aerae. 

Aeraa. 

Aerea. 

AJmer-Merwara 


1,878 

15,646 

17,109 

818,148 

31,806 

281,843 

Aaaam . . 


461,204 

(ft) 

141,081 

7,487,256 

868,344 

0,618,012 

Bengal . . 


817,000 

220,700 



6,292,800 


Bihar . . 


445,100 

648,400 



5.373,400 


Bombay 

Central ProTinoaa 

and 

207,814 

2,974 

6,826 

29,740,490 

000,847 


Berar.. 


147,018 

8,421 

1,014 

27,438,243 


24,809,333 

Coorg . . 


0,871 

.... 

.... 

148,668 

339 

148,329 

Delhi .. 


0,362 


1,586 

194,260 

21,036 

172,314 

Madraa 

North-Weat Frontier 

714,361 

49,276 

130,483 

86,067,582 

4,677,739 

81,379,843 

ProTinoe 


48,040 

35,329 


2,452,812 


2,092,207 

Oriaaa .. 


140,028 

64,326 


7,020,000 

621,301 

0,607,720 

Punjab . . 


272,027 


13.383 

28,845,820 

3,608,728 

25,151,697 

Sind 


49,317 

8,188 


5,080,948 

622,077 

6,108,271 

United Provinces 

• • 

500,274 

217,688 

19,850 

44,971,491 

8,889.641 

86,081.060 

Total 

•• 

3,906, 369| 

1,363,811 

885,008 


84,184,027 

200,309,977 


(6) Inohided under ** Mkcellaneoai non*food cropa.** • 
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Irrigation. 


The chief chare eterlstlce of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapnnjl in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 Inches, recorded 
at Cherrapnnji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus j 
poiilons of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from ; 
drought. 

The second Important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughont 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
IS received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rain falls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
Daring the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small, the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from llarch to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part ' 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of tlie most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs In a fe.w days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall Is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 


Scarcity. — Classing a year In which the 
deficiency is 26 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in which it Is 40 per cent, os a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
In order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 


Goyernmeiit Works.— The Qovemmei 

irrigation works of India may be divided int 
two main classes, those provided with artiiirii 
storage, and those dependent throughout th 
natural supplies of the rivers froi 
''^hich they have their origin. In actual fac 
practically every irrigation work depends upo 
storage of one kind or another but, in man 
oases, this is provl4ed by nature without man 


assistance. In Korthem India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west, monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilisation during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time Imme- 
morial. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Qovernment control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter typo, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes.— Previously all Irriga- 
tion works were divided Into three classes- 
Productive, Protective and Minor, bnt during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works were pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which canital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classiflea under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on tlie relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the constniction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the nrobable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be furotected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 

Nearly one-elghUi of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
Is kept. 

Growth of Iriigatioii.--11>ere has, during 
the last fifty ^ars, been a steady growth In the 
area irrigated by Government irrigation works. 
From 10( million acres in 1878-79 the area 
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Irrigation Charges, 


annually irrigated rose to 191 million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 32.433 
million acres in 1987-38. 

The main Increase has been In the class of 
productive works, wliich Irrigated 4J million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1026-27. During the year 1937-38 the areas 
Irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 1^4.52 and 2.82 million 
acres respectively. 

The area irrigated in 19.37-38 was the largest 
in the Punjab in which province 12.29 million 
acres were irrigated during the year, excluding 
area irrigated tlirough channels which lie In 
the Indlsn states. The Madras presidency came 
next, with an area of 7.66 million acres, follow- 
ed by the United Provinces with an area of 6.16 
million acres. 

Capita) and Revenue. — The total capital out- 
lay, direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1937-38 to Rs. 16,028 lakhs. The gross revenue 
for the year was Ks. 1,351 lakhs and the 
working expenses 402 lakhs; the net return on 
the capital being, therefore, 6.91 per cent. 

The return on capital Invested in productive 
irrigation works was higliest in the Punjab 
wlierc the canals yielded 14.99 per cent. The 
return was 11.29 per cent, in tlie North-West 
Frontier Province, 9.42 per cent, in Bombay, 
0.30 per cent, in Madras, and 6.32 per cent, 
in the United Provinces. 

Clmrget for Water. — ^The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, O/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts ot Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are ass^sed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may, 
however, be regarded as exceptional. Over 
tlie greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged ]^r acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where Irrigation is by “lift**, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but tlicse have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge** 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under v^ich his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 


and often upon the several canals In a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 Acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional waterings. 
Practically speaking. Government guarantees 
sufficient water for the crop and gives It as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under whicli the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall Is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether Irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tliroughout the season. 


Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 


Central Bureau of Irrigation.— An im- 
portant event of the triennlum 1930-33 was 
the establishment of a Central Bureau of Irri- 
gation as an essential adjunct of the Central 
Board of Irrigation. This organisation satis- 
fies a want Jong felt by irrigation officers and has 
great potentialities in connection with the deve- 
lopment of Indian irrigation. The Bureau came 
into being in May 1931. Its main objects are to 
ensure the free exchange of information and ex- 
perience on irrigation and allied subjects between 
the engineer officers of the various provinces ; to 
co-ordinate research in Irrigation matters 
throughout India and to disseminate the results 
achieved ; to convene at Intervals general 
congresses at which selected irrigation matters 
will be discussed by officers from various pro- 
vinces ; and to establish contact with similar 
bureaux in other countries with a view to the 
exchange of publications and information. 
'J'hese objects necessitate among other things the 
maintenance of a comprehensive library of irriga- 
tion publications both Indian and foreign, and 
the expenditure on the establishment and on 
the library is considerable. The bureau was 
financed during the year 1931-32 by the Govern- 
ment of India, but local Governments have since 
consented to contribute towards its iupport, and 
it has thus achieved an independent existence 
under the Central Board of Irrigation, the 
Government of India contributing in the same 
manner as provincial Governments. 
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The results obtained in each province are given In the table below 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1930-33. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1933-36. 

Madras 

7,484,466 

7,448,147 

Bombay (Deccan) 

382,729 

382,800 

Sind 

3,690,000 

4,225,031 

Bengal 

63,740 

127,808 

United Provinces 

3,805,205 

3,077,404 

Punjab 

10,995,258 

11,007,776 

Burma 

2,076,435 

2,105,384 

Bihar and Orissa 

886,834 

887,408 

Central Provinces 

405,184 

332,500 

North-West Frontier Province 

395,089 

431,135 

Eajputana .. .. .. .. .. 

25,098 

26,446 

Baluchistan 

21,430 . 

20,760 

Total , . 

30,231,468 

30,972,799 


Productive Works- — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area hrigated by such works during the trien- 
niuni was approx imately two million more than in the previous period 


Provinces. 


Madras 

Bombay- Deccan 

Sind . . . . 

United Provinces .. 

Punjab . . 

Burma 

Bengal 

Behar and Orissa 

North-West Frontier Province 

ToUl 

Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1935-36, llB. 10,721 lakhs. The net revenue for 
the year was Es. 810 lakhs giving a return 
7.56 per cent, ns compared with 9 per cent., in 
1918-19 and 9^ per cent. In 1910-20. In consi- 
dering tliese figures it must be remembered that 
I he capital Invested Includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which were under 

12 


Average area irrigated 
In previous triennium 
1930-33. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1033-86. 

3,826,277 

3,882,729 

6,080 

6,148 

2,705,647 

4,092,675 

3,508,892 

3,583,062 

10,314,031 

10,295,230 

1,446,121 

1,461,310 ' 

NU 

74,813 

Nil 

895,172 

203,238 

231,241 

22,009,205 

24,020,^0 " 


construction, which classes at present cohfn- 
bute little or nothing in tliewayof revenue ; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and 4 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of Irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of Uie large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their oonstamctlon. 



Irrigaiiott — Non-capital Works. 


Unprodvetlve World. — Turning now to the onproductiTe works, the areae irrigated in the 
rarions proTinoee daring Uie trienniam were as below : — 


Ifadras 

Bombay-Decean . . 

Bind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma • • • • • • 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces . . 
North-West Frontier Province 

Bajputana 

Baluchistan •• •• •• 


Average area irrigated 
m triennium 
1930-33. 

Average area Irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1933-36. 

361,624 

396,724 

204,715 

208,700 

834,806 

104,594 

89,548 

22,631 

274,566 

384,582 

681,227 

712,646 

562,169 

672,197 

884,350 

490,849 

374,666 

305,562 

191,850 

199,884 

25,098 

26,646 

21,430 

20,760 

4,455,437 

3,445,686 


NoB-capItal Works. — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below 


Average area irri- 
gated in triennluni 
1930-33. 


Average area 
irrigated in 
trienniura 
1933-36. 


Madras * •• 

Bombay-Deccan . . 
Sind ; • • • • 

Bengal . . 

United Provinces 
Burma *. 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


3,297,565 

3,168,683 

171,925 

168,852 

62,637 

27,763 

24,178 

80,865 

21,748 

9,767 

68,145 

71,877 

2,484 

1,887 

80,628 

26,838 


Total 


3.679,811 


3,506,238 


Irrigation — Irrigated Acreage. 
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Irrigated Aereage.— A eomparisoii of tha aeraaga of eropa raatnrad during 10S7-S8 by 
meant o( Qovernroant irrigation tyitami wlib tba total araa under cultWatlon In tba aeveral 
proviooei la given below : — 


Provinces. 

Area sown. 

Acres. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Acres. 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
area sown. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion A Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1037-38. 

In lakhs of 
mpees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras 


36,917,900 

7,566,100 

20.49 

2,026 

2,198 

lk>mbay 


28,591,100 

488,900 

1.71 

1,077 

243 

Bengal 


29,719,600 

200,300 

0.81 

532 

110 

United Provinces . . 


35,542,100 

♦6,163,800 

14.63 

2,940t 

2,239 

Punjab 


31,672,600 

1 12,291,800 

38.80 

3,586 

4,032 

Bihar 


19,323,400 

663.300 

8.40 

356 

276 

C. P. (excluding Berar) 


20,658,000 

317,400 

1.50 

679 

90 

N. W. F. Province 


2,519,100 

460,400 

18.28 

321 

139 

Orissa 


6,447,600 

384,000 

4.68 

330 

128 

Sind 


5,441,300 

4,849,300 

89.12 

3,001 

1,028 

llajputana . . 


392,600 

26,800 

6.82 

88 

8 

Baluchistan 


471,100 

22,200 

4.76 

146 

5 

Total 

•• 

217,696,400 

32,433,800 

14.68 

15.028 

10,494 


* Excludes 24,500 acres In Indian States irrigated by the United Provinces Irrigation works. 


t Includes Es. 342 lakhs on Hydro-Electric works. 

X In addition 760,400 acres wore irrigated on the Indian State channels of the Western 
Jumna canal, the Sirhiiid and the Ghaggar canals. 


New Works.— The major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun- 
jab. The liloyd Barrage, which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early In 1932, is the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
cither side. The canals construction scheme has 
iHJcn completed, and the revenue account 
of the scheme was opened with effect frona 
tlie financial year 1932-33. 

Providing for the Irrigation of a total antl- 
ci pitted area of approximately 51 million acres 
on attainment of full development the main 
features of the scheme are a Barrage approxt- 
nmtely a mile long across the river Indus near 
Sukkur, three large canals taking off from above 
the Biirrage on the right bank of the Eiver and 
four cunals on the left bank of the Blver with a 
separate head-regulator for each canal. The 
extensive barrage works at Sukkur cost the 
Government over Rs. 24 crores. 

The Sutle] Valley Works which reached 
completion by the end of 1932-33 received 
tile sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
in 1921-22. It falls into four natural groups 
centred on the Ferozepur, Suleimanke, Islam, 
and Panjnad Headworks. During the triennlum 
ending 1932-83 all the State Canals taking 
off from the first three headworks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadiqla, Bahawalpur 
and Qaimpur Canals were handed over to the 
States. The remaining two Canals, namely 
the Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off 


from the Panjnad Headworks, were also handed 
over to the Bahawalpur State during the year. 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-33 amounted to Bs. 33.31 crorei. 
The total area to be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, 
or nearly 8,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 
acr^ are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non- 
perennial irrigation. 1,042,000 acres are in British 
territory, 2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur and 
341,000 acres in Bikaner. 

The Cauvery-Hiettnr Project is the most 
important projectcompleted during the triennlum, 
under review and its inauguration ceremony 
was performed on the 2l8t August 1034. The 
project was sanctioned in 1 025 and its sanctioned 
estimate amounts to Bs. 737 lakhs. It has been 
framed with two main objects in view, first, to 
improve the existing fluctuating water supplies 
for the Cauvery delta irrigation of over a million 
acres and, secondly, to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres. The project in- 
volved: — 

(i) the construction of a large dam on the 
Cauvery at Mettur, the object of the dam 
being to store the flood waters of the river 
and to pass them down to the delta as and 
when required ; 

(ii) the construction of an irrigation canal 
(the Grand Anicut canal) taking off on the 
ri^t bank of the Cauvery ; and 

(u’i) the improvement and extension of the 
existing Vadavar canal in the Cauvery 
delta. 
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WMs and Tanks, 


A saving of Bs. 74. 78 lakhs ts expected in the 
sanctioned estimate and the project is 
estimated to yield a net revenue of over 
Es. 50 lakhs. Apart from the extension of 
irrigation to new areas (271,000 acres on the 
Grand Aniciit canal and 30,000 acres on the 
Vadavar canal). The potentialities of MettUr 


as an industrial centre are now considerable 
for the area will possess the great advantages 
of cheap power, an ample supply of water 
and proximity to cotton and groundnut 
tracts, and there are also factory sites 
in the vicinity of the railway and the river 
Ca livery. 


[Editorial Note : — The figures given* thrc^ighout this ariicle are the latest obtainable from the 
Government of India at the time of going to press.] 


WELLS 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are esseiitlaliy exotic, 
the products of British rule; the real casteni 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as beiiiB under wells. Moreover the well Is an 
extremely eifleient instrument of irrigation. 
Wiien the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
Is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least throe times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, It must 
be remembered that the spread of canals In- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of WeHs.—Weils in India are 
ol every desofiption. Tiiey may bo Just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used for 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. Tiiese are temporary or kaclin wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. Ttiey vary from the kacha well costing a 
lew rupees to the roasouiy well, which will run 
into thousands, or in the sandy wastes of Bikaner, 
where the water level Is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary In equal degree. There 
is the pieoUaht or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mof, or leather bag, 
which Is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mof Is Just a leather 
bag, more often It Is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and In Its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mof is 
unsurpassed In efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthehware 


TANKS. 


pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly In Madras, to 
substitute meciianical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This i>as beeu found 
economical where the water supply is BUfflcientlv 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advantMiig funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved appiicauts, the general rate of 
interest being ftf per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from eniianced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces tiie exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enoiich 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the weil, the Indigenous 
instrumeiit of irrigation is the tiiiik. Tiie village 
or the roadside tank is one of tlie most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tonk may be any size. It may vary from a gieat 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perlyar Lake in 
Travancore, liolding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreudtog their 
waters through great cliains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date bock to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works In Madras are of 
great sire, holding from three to four billiou 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks In the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres ai;e said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank iriigatloii if 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras ail but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to tiie latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but Id many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
Inasmuch as the rain tall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 
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Meteorology. 


Ttie meteorology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of it« geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
detormining factors in settling Its principal 
meteorological features. When the lilorth* 
orn Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of Intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Houthern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enonnous volume of water vapour 
which it has |>ickcd up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevuils. 


Monsoons. — The all -important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter nioti* 
snous. During tlic winter tiiorisoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, flue wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The suminet rains caase in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of tiie country except the southern 
half of tile Pcninsnln, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are : — Westerly winds of tiic tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the nerth-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two cxceiitions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Buy of Bengal in 
October coalesce with tlie damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
lUowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the wtiole year, for while the total 
rainfatl for the tour months June to September, 
(•«.> the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
‘'ervatory amounts to 15*46 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to t>e- 
cember amonota to 31*78 Inches. The other' 


region in which the weather Is unsettled, during 
this |>eriod of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during .lanuary, 
February and part of Marcii is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number nud cnaracter of these 
storms vary very iargeiy from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurrirg during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 6*75 inches 
while the total fall for the four monttis, June 
to September, is 4*05 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region titan that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
tall til Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
Mtoiigli small in absoluto amount is of the 
greatest consequenee as on it largely depend 
Che grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 


Spring Months.- Morel) to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous iiiereaso 
of tempemture and decrease of barometric 
pressure tliroughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference nortliward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, sliglitly exceeding 
100" occur in tluf I>c(m*jui ; ]ii April max. tem- 
peratures varying between 100" and 105" and 
in May ladwcen 105 ’ .and 110 ', prevail over the 
greater ]»art of the interior of tlie country while 
in .liiiic ilic highest mean maxinmiii temperatures, 
exceeding. 1 10', o<‘eur in the Indus Valley near 
.lacobabad. Tenipcaat ures (^xceeding 120 ’ have 
be(Mi laaairdcd over a wide area ineluding Sind, 
Kajpiitana, the West. an<l South Punjab and the 
west of the UnitiMl ]*rovine.es, bid. the bigliest 
t.ciu|»eraturc bith(;rio retairded is 127 " registi^red 
at .lae.oliabad on .lime I2tli, MHU. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminislting 
harometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air inovements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-cast winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulaticn 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, cliaracterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern fudia 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, Initlats 
large contrasts of teinperutiire and humidity 
which result In the production of violent local 
storms. Those take the forms of dust storms 
In the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
Is Inter-BCtlon between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the Interior. These storms arc 
frequently accornpjinled with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive being 
' known as ** NorVesters ” in Bengal. 
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By the time the are* of greatest heat has 
beeo established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or ttrst of gune, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, dtsoasaed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30^ or 85^ South, the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 80(>-85° South a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
Into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
i.e., between the Equator and Lat. to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion the remains of the north-east trades, that 
Is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
I he thermal equator where side by aide with 
the south-e^st Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the dllference in tiie 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at tills time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator Is also progressing northward 
and witfi it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in Its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diiulnislies, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions— more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of Juno the light unsteady 
interfering cireiilatlori over the Arabian Sea 
Anally breaks up, the Immense circulation 
of the South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local oirciilatioo proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India Is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
tlie south-west monsoon proper. This ii* the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it deponas the prosperity of at least flve-stxths 
of the people of India. 

When this current la fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement exteuda over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas an.l the Indian land 
area from l^t. 30° S. to LaL 3i)0 N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about It is that it is a cootinuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evafiors- 
tioo is constantly in progress so that where 
the ourrrent enters the Indian seas and flows 


over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueons vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two wesks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advauces over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast aud sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Eajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly np the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
sweeps over Bengal and after meeting the 
Himalayas gets detiected and blows as a south- 
easterly and easterly current right up the Gangetic 
plain. The soutli-west monsoon continues for 
three and a half to four months, viz.^ from the 
beginning of June to the middle or end of Septeni- 
l>er. During Its prevaleii(;e more or less general 
though far from continuous rain prevails 
throughout India, the principal features of the 
rainfall distribution being as follows. Tha 
greater portion of the Araoian bea current, the 
totol volume of which is probably three times 
as groat as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Hero It meets an almost sontinuous hill range, Is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total aveiaging about 100 inches, most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out Into the 
: Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Bind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Bajputana, 
ami passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Bajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon cunent over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from soutb- 
wrat and is thus directed towards the 
Tenassorim hills and up the valley of the 
Irrawady to which it gives very heavy rain. 
Tliat portion of this current which advances 
suflieiently far noithward to blow over Bengali 
and Assam gives very heavy rpln to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advance 
from the southward over Bengal, Is then 
directed westward by the barrier of 
Himalayas and gives genera) rain over the 
Gangetic plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from SIkbim to 
Kashmir. 

To the sooth of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
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wind of the Arabian Sea current there exiets 
a debatable area running roughly from Uissar 
In the Punjab through Agra. Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Ortaaa, where one or 
the other current of the Uionsoon prevails. In 
this area the rainfall is conditioned by the 
Btorma from the Bay of Bengal which exhibit 
a marked tendency to advance along this 
track and to give it heavy falls of occasional 
rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(lime to September) is 100 Inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east* 
Wird, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Feninsiila and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras : it is over 100 
incheg on the Teuasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the. north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India including Burma is : — 


May 

. . 3-1 inches. 

June 

.. 7-9 

July 

.. 11-2 

August . . 

.. 10-3 

September 

.. 70 

October . . 

.. 3-3 


Tyclonic storms are an almost invariable 
feature of tlie monsoon period. In the Arabian 
Sea they ordinarily form at the (commencement 
and end of the season, viz.. May and November, 
but In the Bay they form a constantly retnirriiig 
ftature of tlie monsoon scasoii. Tlie following 
gives the total number of storms recorded during 
tJie period 1891 to 1937 and shows tlie monthly 
distribution : - 

Jan. Feb. Mar. A])I. May June 
Bay of Bengal 3 . . 4 15 19 25 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 22 14 19 33 39 19 
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Jun. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 3 . . . . 3 8 11 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 3 . . 4 14 13 3 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the u(»rmal pxoccssiou of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia* 
tioiia from tibe normal and tliat in some 
years these variations are very large. Tills is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this dement which may occur are 

(1) Delay Id the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country* this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The distribution throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear In the extreme 
oorih-wost of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
bas disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modi&cations which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats Itself year 
after year. 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Funetiont of the Department. — The India 
Meteorological Department was instituted in 
1875, to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date. The various duties 
which were imposed on the Department at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
«»PI>lemented by new duties. The main existing 
junctions, more or less in the historical order in 
which they were assumed, may be briefly 
summarised as follows : — 

(«) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

tt) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
w sliipa In the Indian seas, and the collection of 
meteorological data from ships. International 


recommendations on tliese subjects are contained 
In Appendix IV. 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records of 
meteorological data and the publication of clima- 
tological statistics. These were originally under- 
taken in order to furnish data for the investiga- 
tion of the relation betw'oen weatlier and disease. 

(d) The issue to the public of up-to-dato 
weatlier reports and of rainfall forecasts. These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 

(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
stonns and the forecasting of monsoon and winter 
rainfall. 
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if) 'J’he issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

ig) Tlic issue of telegraphic warnings of 

heavy rainfall and frost (cold wave) mainly to 
Governincnt officials (ejf., canal and railway 
engineers, Collectors, Directors of Agriculture,: 
etc.) and through the newspapers to the i)ublic i 
in general. I 

(h) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical inforniation in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 

(i) Technical supervision of rainfall regis- 
tration carried out under the control of jnovincial 
Government authorities. 

(j) The stinly of Uunperature and moisture 
conditions in tlie ui)pcr air by means of liistru- 
ment'Carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons, and regular compilation of 
statistics of upper air data. 

ik) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being in 
collaboration with tlie Air Forces in India inter- 
national recommendations on this subject are 
contained in Appendix 111. 

(l) The training and examination in meteoro- 
logy of candidates for air pilot’s liceiaces. 

(m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
Agriculture, on which the Iloyal C!omini8sioii on 
Agriculture in India made tlie recommendations 
contiiined in Apjicndix V. 

(«) Broadcast Of weather data for the benefit 
of ships at sea, both naval and mercantile and 
of other meteorological offices in neighbouring 
countries as well as in India.. 

(o) lss\ic of spi’cial w'catlicr reports to the 
A. 1. K. Stations at Delhi, Lucknow, Cab-utte, 
Bomhay and Madras for tlie regions serveii by 
them. 

In addition to these meteorological duties the 
India Meteorological Department was froiii time 
to time made resiumslble for or undertook various 
other importsiui duties, such as- - 

(p) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of tinic-sigiials, also the determination of 
errors of chroiionieters for tlie Iloyal liidiau 
Navy. 

(y) Observations and resoaiehcs on terrestrial 
magnetism at Bombay and atmuspherie 
eleetrieity at Bombay and Poona. 

(f) llegular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of tlie sun at the Solar Piiysics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 

(s) Maintenance of seismological iustriimcuts 
at various centres. 


ORGANISATION. 

ReqiiirMii«iits for weather forecasU. ~It is 

necessary to note that practical meteorology 
imiilies a meteorologleal organisation, not merely 
individual meteorologists relying upon their 
own personal and purely local ohserVatlons. The 
making of a single forecast in any of the larger 
meteorological offices of the world retiuires the 
co-operation of some hundreds of persons. First 
of all, it presumes tliat instruments have been 
indented according to special specifleations, 
testcMl thoroughly on receipt from the makers 
and distributed to observers all over the country. 


The mere distribution of tlie instruments does 
not sec the end of the preliminary work. Sites 
for instruments have to be selected with care 
and observers everywhere have to be instructed 
how to read the instruments, record the observa- 
tions, and prepare weatiier telegrams in code. 
In India some 400 observers co-oiierato daily 
to take simultaneous otiservations at about 
300 separate places, and hand in their reports 
to telegraphists, who transmit them to forecast 
centres, where, for rapid assimilation, clerks 
dccoiie them and chart them on maps : meteoro- 
logical experts then draw therefrom the conclu- 
sions on which Ihcir forecasts are based. There 
are other obst^rvatorics which take observations 
for climatologie.al purposes but do not telegraph 
them. 

All efficient system of telegraphic communi- 
cation of wcfither reports is an essential feature 
In nil meteorological organisations. This Is 
recognised in the Interiiutional Tele-Communica- 
tion Convention, from whiirh extracts of the most 
recent regulations relating to meteorological 
messages are given in Appendix VI. 

Service to public— to ports and sbipping. — 

Whereas the j)ublic, in general, are served mostly 
through tlu^ ncws])apers whii’h daily publish 
extracts from the latest official weatli’er reports 
and also print the heavy rainfall warnings and 
storm warnings, special arrangements arc neces- 
sary tel meet the needs of most of the individual 
iiiteueste conccirneil. lleport^ for shipping and 
to iiorts are. issued from the meteorological 
offices at Boona and (Calcutta. 'J'ho messages 
to tuirts include advice or instructions for the 
hoisting of signals of varying degrees of danger, 
these signals being understood by men in charge 
of local ciaft as well as of the larger ships. In 
Bengal heavy damage is frequently caused by 
storms and nor’westers, particularly to ginail 
liver craft and there is a sjiecial arrangement for 
warning river ports, river stations and police 
stations. Wlien storms threaten, ships at sea 
I’aii receive bulletins at least twice a day and also 
messages containing synoptic data wiiicti are 
issued as regional messages from Karaehi and 
Calcutta, and as an all-Imlia message from Bom- 
iMiy. For the prompt issue of all these reports 
to ships at sea, t he department is depimdent upon 
the wireless servlees of the Indian Navy and the 
Government T(iegraph Department. Tliese 
syiioptli: reports are also weleomcd by metcoro- 
logieai offlees in neighbouring eountries whieh 
use the datei to extend tlieir ow'ii dally weather 
tiiarts. 

Service to agriculturUts and engineere.-^ 

Those engineers in charge of railroads, telegraph 
lines, and in igation works who are on the warning 
lists receive their warnings of licavy rainfall or 
high winds by spetial telegrams. To agricnl- 
tiiriste in general no weather service of any real 
ailcquacy can be provided until there are wireless 
receiving sete in all the villages. Meanwhile 
frost warnings and lieavy rainfall warnings are 
sent by telegram to collectors or chief agricultural 
officers at the headquarters of many districts. 
The difficulty then is to get that information 
disseminateMl rapidly through a large district, 
ill areas where certain interests arc localised, 
as in the grape-growing district at Nasik, these 
telegrams are of the greatest value. 
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Metoorolofical ■tatutict.~~Tho department- 
haft to organise itftelt not only for foreeastlng but 
also to serve as the “ IMibllc memory ’* of the 
weather and climate of India. These diittes 
involve the pro{)er statistical arranuoment of 
the weather data and their ])eriodic ])Ub]ication 
in the form of ilaily, weekly, monthly, seasonal 
and yearly repf^rts as well as occasional papers 
dealing with long-tt?rm averages. These reports 
are used by, or in reply to enquiries from, 
i 11 dustriu lists, engineers, medical men and 
others. 


InvMtigations and davelopmant. — Investi- 
gations on instruments, on geophysics, on the 
pliyslcs of the we.ather from day to day and 
month to month have to be undcrhiken, partly 
in response to the ever increasing demands <>n 
the service and jairtly in response to enquiries 
from outside as well as inside the department. 
It is to be noted that outside tlie government 
agencies dealing with meteorology there are few 
in the world and none in India working on 
research i)rol)lems in meteorology. Tiie result 
is tliat practically all development and new lines 
of work must be evolved from within the official 
ilepartmente. 

Requirements of airmen. — Of all the major 
practiwil applic-ations of metciorology, its service 
to aviation is the most recent, and has develo])ed 
into a HiMJclalised and particularly designed 
organisation. For these reasons the service 
to aviators is <lcs<*ril>ed here in ftoiiiewhat greater 
dehill than the service to others. Aviators 
require dehuled information about the weatiier ; 
they wish te know winds at different levels aloft, 
have information about visibility, fogs, dust- 
storms, thunderstorms, height of low clomls, 
etc., along with forecasts of (^hangi's in tlie.se 
elements. Many of these are local, slmrt-lived 
and rapidly changing plienomena. 

llecommendatlons regarding the nature of 
information te be supplied to aircraft, the exhi- 
bition of current information at aerodromes and 
the meteorological organisation of international 
airways have been einbodle<l in Annexe. O of 
Mie International Convention of Air Navigation 
(sec Appendix III). In accordance with these 
recommendations, expert meteorologists should 
be stationed at aerodromes at rea.sonable 
intervals along the airways to supply to the 
aviation i)erHonnel current inforination and 
forecasts of weather conditions along the routes 
up to the next aerodrome of the same <tlass. 
t'orceast centres should be established at lejist 
at each nuiin aerodrome along aerial routes and 
tore<‘,a8ts prepared at sucli centres should he 
transmitted to the other aerodromes for the 
information of pilots. Otlier retroiumendatiotis 
((‘fer to hours and kind of observations and 
manner of codifying tliein. 

Service for oviatioa. — In India, the 
meteorological service for aviation is, for 
ffnuncial reasons, not able to uthiiu the stiuidard 
ivroiniuended in Annexe. (1 of the liiteruutional 
I invention. The network of observatories 
i» India is mucli sparser tliau tliat in Eiiro{»c 
‘^nd America and tlie frequency of observations 
t'lkcn at each of them much smaller. The 


3000-mlle air route Imtween Sliarjah and Akyah 
ift served i»y three forecasting centres at Karacld, 
Delhi and t'alcutta, wlii(di preimre two synofdie 
(dnvrts a day hasted on observations taken twice 
dally at ohsi^rvatorles reporting to them. 'I’lie 
sole forceasting eentro In southern India is at 
l*<x>na, wlileti also prepares two synoptic charts 
daily. 

The opening of a chain of wireleaa stationn 
and fuller development of ground organisation 
along tim main trans-ln<iia route has enabled 
tlie Meteoroiogicai Department to idaee tiie 
meteorological iirrangemcnts on a ‘ routine ’ 
liasis. Under the routine system, the trans- 
India Air lloiite is divided inte four scedions 
witli teniilmii Tininte at Karaciil, Jodhpur, 
.•\llahah.ad, Calcuthi and Akyali. t'orec.asts for 
each seetloii of the rriiit.c* are issued twice dally, at 
about 1:MM> and 21 -ot) ins., I. S. T., and are 
distributed by wireless te aircraft In (light and 
to the aerodromes prinelpally eomterned. The 
disseininatioii of the latest nows about winds 
aloft and the latest " eiirrent weather ’* reports 
relating to <ioud, visibility, rain, groiiuil wind, 
ete., has been similarly placed on a routine 
basis, i'here are also arrangements for the 
sii])ply of special reports of (uirrent weatiier at 
any time te aircraft in lliglit on niqiicst, as well 
as for voluntary nqxuts regarding dangerous 
W'eather plienomeua and their improvmuent. 
Tlie work shirts each day some hours before 
dawn, wiien pilot balloons with lanterns at-tached 
are released and observed through theodolites 
for tlie eomputation of the upper winds. The 
watch oil the weather eoiitluiies all through tlie 
day, Saturdays ami Indldays liiclmled well 011 
to midnight. The .stations taking part in tlie 
Hclieme are Karacld, iiarimu' (through Karachi 
Radio), Jodhpur, Sikar, Delhi, ('avviipore 
(tlirough iM'lhl Radio), .Allahabad, (laya, Ilaza- 
rlhagh (through (Jaya Radio), Asansol (tlirough 
Caicaitta Radio), CalmitJa and Chittagong. On 
tlie liahreiu-Karaidd route, the distribution of 
upper wind and current weatlu'r re|)orts by W/T 
takes plac<! on days of lliglit of the llrltish Over- 
.s(*as Airw'ays Cori>oratlon l'’lylug Roats, 

On other routes, Mie inetho<] of supplying 
w^eather reports either in person or by iaiidihie 
telegram or VV7T to each individual aircraft 
.se()aratel.v Is still in vogue, as wireless traffic 
w'ith aeroplanes in Might is not yet fully organised 
on these routes. On the estahlishmeiit of 
aeronautical wlrele.ss sUitloiis on the ivaraehi- 
Madrns route, the routine system lias, how’ever, 
been iiartially introiluced tliere, up]>er wind 
reports as wiVll as current weather observations 
t-aken at fixed hours being exchanged by W/T 
daily as a routine measure between aerodromes. 
The scheme of issue of special reports of current 
weather at any time to alnnen on request, as 
well as of voluntary reports resganliiig dangerous 
weather phenomena and iinproveiiieiits th»*reof 
has hetm iiitrodiieed on the Karaidd-Domhay 
section of tlie route. 'I’iie routine systmii has 
been extended, though in a very limited form, on 
the Madras-Colomho route. On the Karaehi- 
ColomfM), Karachi- liJihore, HoTidiay-Delld and 
Tiivamlruiu-Tiichiiiopoly route.s, laiidline tele- 
grams, (‘oiitaiidiig news of (‘urreiit weather are 
exehaiige<l between aerodromes and so to supple- 
ment the reports supplied by the 'forecasting 
centres and pilot balloon stations. 
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The abovementioned arrangements for issue 
of current weather and pilot reports make it 
possible for aircraft to have the latest weather 
news from important points on the air route. 
The principal aerodromes on the route get copies 
of these messages and display them on weather 
notice boards. 

General orfanisation of the department. — 

In order to fulfil the various duties described in 
the preceding paragraphs the department is 
organised into a central office, 8 sub-offices, 
37 pilot balloon observatories and 326 weather 
observatories of various classes* distributed 
over a region stretebing from the Persian Gulf 
on the west to Burma on the east. The central 
office at Poona Is the administrative headquarters 
of the department. The control over weather 
observatories Including the responsibility for 
scrutiny of records and for checking and <;ompu- 
tation of data received from them is divided 
between the offices at Poona, Pvalcutta and 
Karachi. Forecasting for aviation is divided 
between these three offices and the offices at 
New Delhi, Peshawar and Lahore ; the last two 
forecast for military flying and do not serve civil 
aviation. The Upper Air Office at New Delhi 
is in charge of all pilot iMilloon observatories in 
India and tlie Persian Gulf and therefore in im- 
mediate executive charge of mucii of the meteo- 
rological service for aviation. It is responsible 
for adcjpiate liaison with other departments cson- 
cerned. The Bombay and Alibag observat-ories 
specialise in the study of Geophysics, par- 
ticularly terrestrial magnetisni and seismo- 
logy, while the observatory at Kodaikanal 
specialises In the study of solar physics. Se<;tion 
III describes in somewhat greater detail the 
general duties of these different offices and 
Appendix II. shows the number of posts as on 
Ist December 1938, under each category in the 
main offices and observatories of the department. 

On the separation of Burma from India on 
Ist April, 1937, the Government of Burma 
started an independent meteorological service 
(or that country, with its headquarters at 
Hangoon. The Burma Meteorological Depart- 
ment has assumed control over all the surface 
and pilot balloon observatories in Burma and 
has taken over with effect from Ist July, 1937, 
the responsibility of issuing weather reports 
and forecasts relating to the Burma area te the 
general public and also to aviators flying over 
Burma. It has also taken over with effect from 
1st April, 1939, the duties of issuing storm warn- 
ings to the ports in Burma and to shifiping in 
Burmau waters, which hitherto was done by the 
Calcutta Meteorological Office. 


GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFnCES. 

H— dquartf Office* Poona (F. U. W.O— 
The general administration of the department, 
including co-ordination of tcclmical work and 
administrative and financial questions relating 


to aviation, is carried on by the headquarters 
office at Poona. In addition it is in immediate 
and complete charge of second, tliird, fourtti 
and fifth class observatories in Central and 
southern India. It publishes tlie Indian Daily 
Weather Report, Weekly and Monthly Weather 
Reports and the annual volumes entitled the 
India Weather Review and also issues two annual 
volumes containing rainfall data of about 3,000 
stations in India. It undertakes the issue of 
heavy rain warnings, frost and untimely rain 
warnings for the whole country excepting north- 
east-India and the issue of warnings for storms 
In the Arabian Sea. This office also issues the 
I special weather reports for broadcast through 
the A. I. R. stations at Bombay and Madras. It 
issues through the Navy W/T Station, Bombay, 
twice daily, synoptic data of selected land 
stations and ships for the i>enefit of shii)ping 
In Indian waters. Weather forecasts in respect 
of aerial flights, either routine or occasional, 
over the Peninsula and the central parts of the 
country are issued from this office. Weather 
Charte are prei>ared twice daily and a telegraphic 
weather summary covering the whole of India is 
Issued dally to the press, and two regional tele- 
graphic. weather summaries t^overing the Penin- 
sula and the central parts of the country respec- 
tively to other subscribers. The heaclquaiters 
j office is responsible for practically all climatolo- 
gical work in India, including the preparation of 
normals of rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc., 

I for all observatories. It issues a limited number 
of long-range seasonal forecasts for the country. 
It collects and analyses weather logs from ships 
in the Arabian sea. It is responsible for the 
design, specification, test and repairs of all me- 
teorological instniments used in the department 
for supply of instruments and stores to the dif- 
ferent observatories and for maintaining stocks of 
instruments. 


It maintains an upper air observatory and a 
first class weather observatory. It has facilities 
for research in theoretical and practical 
meteorology. Sounding balloon work in the 
Peninsula is directed from this office. It collects 
and compiles for the International Aerological 
Commission the upper air data in respect of 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Indo-China, Malaya 
and the Diiteh Bast Indies. It carries on all 
necessary correspondence wdtli the various 
international conindssions on technical questions 
and supplies meteorological data and certain 
periodical returns to the international bodies. 
The programme of work of the Agricultural 
Meteorology Section of the office includes experi- 
mental work on mlcrocdimatology, standardi- 
sation of methods of observations under field 
conditions and construction of suitable instru- 
ments for the purpose as well as statistical 
investigations on the correlation of the area 
and yield of crops with weather. 


The Headquarters Office is divided into eight 
sections, namely. General (including Aviation 
sub-section), Weather, Observatories, Upper Air 


• Classified into various classes, the number as it stood on Slst March 1939 was distributed 
as follows ; — 

Class ..I II III IV V VI Total. 

Number .. 16 211 32 22 22 23 826 
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Instrumeiit-s, Marine, ARricultural Mebeorolopy, 
Statiatice and Library, for ttie execution of the 
above-mentioned work. 

Upper Air Ofico. New Delhi (U. W.i S.).— This 
office is the headquarters of upper air work in 
India and maintains more than pilot balloon 
stations scattered over India and up the Persian 
Gulf. Many of these stations are on aerodromes 
and the Office is therefore in direct adminis- 
trative charge of much of the weather service for 
aviation and for the efficient working of a large 
part of that organisation. It manufactures and 
supplies hydrogen to all departmental pilot 
balloon stations and to those in Burma as well. 
It is responsible for the design, specification, 
test, repairs, storage and supply of all instru- 
ments and stores required for the observation 
of winds aloft. Its workshop makes the meteo- 
rographs used in determining the temperature, 
pressure and humidity of the upper air. It is 
a principal centre of aerological research work 
and collects and scrutinises the data of all pilot 
balloon observatories and also the sounding 
balloon data of Northern and Central India. 
There is a seismological observatory attached 
to the office. 


Mateorolopical Office* Calcutta (F. P. W.^S. 
T.). — The Alipore Office is responsible for 
the publication of a Daily Weather Ileport 
for north-east India, for storm warning in the 
Bay of Bengal, heavy rainfall warning in north- 
east India and for squall warnings in Bengal. 
It gives time signals by firing a gun in Fort 
William in Calcutta, by wireless to shipping at 
sea and by telegraphic signals through the Indian 
telegraph system, A regional telegrajihic wea- 
ther summary for north-east India is issued daily 
Irom this office. This office also issues the 
special weather reports for broadi^ast through the 
A. I. It. station at Calcutta. It prejMircs two 
weather charts daily and issues forecasts to air- 
men fiylng in north-east Tialia east of Allahabad. 
It is in cliarge of the auxiliary centre at Dum Diim 
and secoml, third, fourth and fifth class observa- 
tories in iiorth-eiist India, and checks, and com- 
putes observations and data for stations in this 
area. It issues twice daily through the short- 
M'ave aeronautical W/T station at Calcutta, 
synoptic data of scleci,ed stntioiis In its area. 
It maintains a first class observatory and also 
a Hcisniological observatory. 


Meteorological Office* Kurochi (F. W.> 
P.A.) —This office was establislnxl primarily as a 
forecjisting centre for aviation. It is res- 
l>onsible for the issue of weather reports and 
forecasts in respect of tlie 2,00l)-mile long section 
of the Trans-lndla air route extending from 
Sharjah or Jask on the west to Jodhpur on 
the east, and also all feeder routes in north-west 
India. This office prepares two weather charts 
dally and a daily wentlier report ; it also issues 
a telegraphic weather summary for north-west 
India. It is in charge of current weather sta- 
tions and sc(;ond, third, fourth and fifth class 
observatories in north-west India (excluding 
Kashmir), Iran and Arabia. It issues twice 
daily through the short-wave aeronauti(»l W/T 
stations at Karachi synoptic data of selected 
Btations n its area of responsibility. 


Meteorological Office, New Delhi (F. P. W*). 

— This office was re- 0 ]^ned on Ist September 
1939. It is primarily a forecasting centre 
for aviation. It is responsible for the 
issue of weather reports and forecasts for the 
Jodhpur- Allahabad section of the trans-India 
air route and for the flying boat route from 
Udaipur through Gwalior to Allahabad. This 
office also issues the special weather reports for 
broadcast through A. I. H. stations at Delhi and 
Lucknow. It preptires two weather charts daily 
and issues a roneoed weather summary for 
Northern and Central India to local Government 
officials. It issues twice daily, through the short- 
W'ave aeronautical wireless station at Delhi, 
synoptic data of selected stations in its own 
region. 

Colaba and Alibag Obsarvatorict (W.^S. 

T.M.).— These observatories specialise in Geo- 
physics, particularly terrestrial magnetism, 
seismology and atmospheric electricity. The 
Colaba observatory maintains a large number 
of self-recording meteorological instruments and 
Is responsible for the time-ball service in the 
Bombay harbour and the rating of chronometers 
belonging to the Royal Navy. It publishes an 
annual volume of the magnetic, meteorological 
and scismographic observations and issues a 
dally weather report during the months May to 
November every year. It Is in administrative 
charge of the auxiliary centre at Juhu (Bombay). 

Kodaikanal Observatory (Sp. W.^S.). — This 
observatory specialises in the study of the 
physics of the sun and is specially equipped for 
spectroscopic observations and research. It is 
also a seismological station and a first class 
weather observatory. The observatory issues 
bulletins from time to time describing the results 
of its observations of the surface of the sun 
and of special Investigations on the subject. 

Motaorological Offices at Peabawar and 
Labors (F. W.^ P. A.). — Officers-in-charge of 
these stations are responsible for the issue of 
weather reports and forecasts to the Royal Air 
Force pilots fiylng over routes in Baluchistan, 
Waslristan, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and the Punjab generally and detailed 
local forecasts and warnings each for his own 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The Auxiliary centres (C) are situated at 
Jodhpur, New Delhi, Allahabad, Dum Dum and 
Juhu (Bombay). The Professional or Meteoro- 
logical Assistant stationed at each of these 
centres is authorised to add to the weather report 
received from the forecasting centres his own 
conclusions about the local weather situation. 
The latest information available regarding the 
local surface conditions and upi>er winds can 
also be obtained from him. 
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LIST OF OTFICERS IN THE INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
AS ON 1ST APRIL, 1941. 


Motoorological Office* Poona. 

Norniarid, (Jharlen >¥11113111 Hlyth, o.i.k., M.A., 
(Kdin,), Director -^leiirral of Observa- 
tories. 

lianerji. Siuibansu Kumar, D.Se. (Calcutta), 
8ui>er intending: Meteorologist. 

Kumanathaii, Ka1|)at}ii Kamakrisliiia, M.A., D.sc. 
(Madras), iSuiK*rint-<mdiiig Meteorolof^ist. 

Solioiil, Vishwanaih VisVmu, n.A. (Hons.), M.sc. 
(Horn I tay ) , Meteorolo};ist. 

rrainanik, JSusliH Kumar, M.sc. (Lucknow), 
1‘li.i). (Loud.), D.I.O., Meteorologist. j 

Sil, .Inanendra Mohan, n.A. (t'al.), n.sc. (Eng.), 
(Boston Tecli.), Meteorologist. 

Hoy, Aniiya Krishna, n.sc. ((-al.), n.A. (Oxon.), 
Meteorologist. 

Bamdas, ]iakshinlnarayana|uirani Ananthakrish- 
nan, m.a., rh.n. (Cal.), Meteorologist. 

Mai, Sohhag, M.se. (Benares), I'h.n. (Loud.), 
Meteorologist (Olliclating). 

Iyer, Vaidyanatha Doraiswainy, Jiao Bahadur 
n.A. (Ma(iras), Assistant Meteorologist. 

Barkat AM, n.A., M.sc. (JMinjah), Assishini Me- 
teorologist. 

Desai, JUiimbhai Khhhabhui, n.A. (Hons.), 
LL.n., M.Sc. (Bombay), Hi.n., I».se. (Ediii.), 
F.U.S.K., Assistant Meteorologist. 

llaniaswami, Chamlrashckhara, m.a. (Hons.), 
(Madras), Assistant Meteoiologist. 

Puri, Hans Itaj, m.Sc. (Punjab), Assistant Meteo- 
rplogist. 

Ananthakrishnan, Ibimakrishiuv Ayyar, M.A., 
I>.sc., Assistant Meteorologist. 

Mallik, Akshoy Kumar, m.sc., n.se. (Ag.), 
Assoc.i.A.K.i,, Assistant Meteorologist (Teiiipy.) 

Nngabhushana Kao, Kokkarachedu, M.se. 
(Mysore), Assisbnit Met-eorologist (On proba- 
tion). 

Mohamad Aslam, M.Hc.. (Aligarh), Assistant 
Meteorologist (On probation). 

Hsmanl, Isbrat Hussain, rh.i). (Loud.), Assistant 
Meteorologist (Teiuiiorary). 

Menezes, Caebino da I’iedade, n.A., n.sc, (Bom- 
bay), Assistant Meteorologist (Olfg.L 

tyer, 1*. It. Chldaml>ara, n.A. (Madras), Assistant 
Meteorologist (Ollleiating). 

Upp«ar Air Obeervatory* Agra. 

Chatterji, tlouripati, Itai Bahadur, M.Se. (Cal- 
cutta), Superintending Meteorologist. 

Das, Kusumoshii, M.se. (Punjab), l»h.]>. (Loud.), 
Assistant Metimrologist. 

Mathur, Ijiikslinii Saliuy, M.se., n.rhil. (Allaha- 
bad), Asslstiiiit Meteorologist. 

Metaorological Office* Bombay. 

Savur, Srinivasa Itao, m.a. (Madias), rh.n. 
(JLoud.), Mcoteorologlst. 


Pendsc, Chandrakiint Gajanan, M.A., Ph.i). (Can- 
tab), Bpecdal Otfiecr for Seismologiiuil IteseareB 
(Tempy). 

Meteorological Office* Alipore* Calcutta. 

Sur, Nolini iCanta, n.sc. (Allahabad), Meteoro- 
logist. 

Hoy, Bijoy Krishna, M.se. (Cal.), Assistant Me- 
teorologist. 

Se.n-({ui>tn, Prsibbat Kumar, n.Sc. (Allahabad), 
Assistjiut Aleti^orologist (Dn probation). 

Kotesbwaram, J’amdieti, D.se. (Madras), Assist- 
ant Meteorologist (Tempy.) ' ■ 

Meteorological Office* Karachi. 

Sen. Hacliiiiflra Math, M.S(*. (('al. A Lontl.), 
rb.n. (Lond.), Meteorologist. 

Sreeiiivasaiali. Bettndapur Narasimliaiah, M.kc. 
(t‘al.). Assistant Meteorologist. 

I Maliirkar, Srei'nivas J/a,\minaTa.sinlia, n.sc. 
(Mys.), »l.8c. (Cantab.), Assistant Meteorologist. 

Solar Physics Observatory* Kodaikanal. 

Narayan, Appadwadula, l./akshmi M.A., J>. Sc., 
(Madras), Director. 

Das, Anil Kumar, M.se. (Cal.)., D.Sc. (Paris), As- 
sistant Direetor. 

Upper Air Office and Forecasting Centre* 
New Delhi. 

KabrajI, Kaekbasliro Jehanglr, n.A. (Hons.), 
n.sc. (Bombay), »i.8c., Ph.D. (Lond.), Meteoro- 
logist. 

Basil. Saradiiidu, M.8e. (Allahabad), Meteorolo- 
gist. 

Venklteslnva ran , Sekliariimram Padmauabha 
Iyer, n.A. (Hons.), (Madras), Assistant Meteo- 
rologist, 

Chatterji, Nrisinlia Prasad, m.kc. ((^al.), Assistant 
Meteorologist (On iirolmtion). 

Meteorologist with the Royal Air Force* Lahore. 

Krislina Jiao, Painadi Jlagliavendrarao, n.sc. 
(Mysore), Meteorologist ('J'eiiiporary) witli thfr 
Air Force in India. 

On Deputation to Burma Meteorological 
Department. 

Hoy, Sures Cliandra, M.se. (Cal.), D.Bc. (Jjond.), 
Meteiorologist. 

Das, Hantosh Kumar, M.se. (Dacca Loud.), 
ji.i.o. (J.ond.), A.inst.r., F.K.Met.soc. (Lond.), 
Assistant Meteorologist. 

i.ial, Bhyam >Saran, M.sc. (Lucknow &. I^oiid.), 
Ji.i.o., A.iiist.P., F.R.Mct.soc., Assistant Meteo- 
rologist. 

I Ghosh, Utpalendra Narayan, M.sc. (Calcutta), 

I Assistant Meteorologist (Officiating). 
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MONSOON 

CUtf FMitum. — Arrival of monsoon rather 
lat<^ Steady monsoon with well-distributed 
rairrfall from last week of June to end of August. 
Feebleness of Arabian Sea current in September. 
Withdrawal of both branches of monsoon earlier 
than usual. 

Jum . — ^The e^uthwest monsoon first appeared 
on the west coast on the Peninsula in the third 
week of May. It advanced at the same time into 
northeast India under the influence of a cyclonic 
storm in the Bay of Bengal. The advance how- 
ever was not maintained, the monsoon withdraw- 
ing temporarily from these regions by the 25th of 
May. 

The Aral)ian Sea branch of the monsoon again 
appeared along the west coast on the 4th of June 
and this advance was also short-lived. The Bay 
branch became established at the same time in 
Assam and Bengal but it was active only in 
Assam till the middle of the montli. The Ara- 
bian Sea current once more advanced into Mala- 
bar on the 14th and extended into the Konkan, 
the Deccan and the central parts of the country 
during the third week. Meatiwhile the Bay 
current strengthened and extended its sway over 
the whole of northeast India. This period of 
greater vigour led to the formation of a cyclonic 
storm in the Bay of Bengal, off the Orissa cosist. 
During the subsequent westward nmveinent of 
this storm, there was widespread and locally 
heavy rain over the region from Orissa to the 
Konkan and Gujarat between the 22nd and 27th. 
Towards the close of the month another storm 
formed at' the head of the Bay of Bengal and 
caused general rainfall in and around Orissa. 
These two cyclonic storms, one in the wake of the 
otlier caused extensive floods and considerable 
damage to property in Orissa. 

The late arrival of the monsoon was the cause 
of an appreciable deficiency in rainfall in the 
Peninsula, northeast India and the central parts 
of the country uptill the end of the third week. 
The shortage of rain in the Peninsula was more 
than made up during the last week. The rain- 
fall in northern India, however, remained gene- 
rally in defect. 

July . — During the first ten days, two cyclonic 
storms, which travelled westwards from the hea<i 
of the Bay of Bengal to the central parts of the 
country gave heavy rainfall In Orissa, the Oeiitral 
Provinces and west Central India and caused an 
extension of the monsoon into the Punjab and 
east Itajputana. Following these cyclonic 
storms, the monsoon though shifted southwards 
and was unusually active on account of shallow 
land depressions which formed in and near the 
east Central Proviiw^es, ejich subsequently moving 
westwards. The monsoon, however, did not 
extend to Sind and west Rajputana till the 18th ; 
and even then its activity over these pjirts was 
comparatively feeble. Owing to the more 
southerly course of the depressions, Bihar, the 
east United Provinces and east Central India did 
not receive appreciable rainfall tiU towards the 
end of the third week when some heavy falls 
occurred in Bihar and the east United Provinces. 


OF 1940. 

The amounts were however not sufficient to make 
up for the large earlier defect in rainfall over these 
regions. 

The total rainfall for the month was in mode- 
rate to large excess in Malabar and over the region 
from OrisMi to west Central India, in slight excess 
in Hyderabad and normal or in defect elsewhere. 

Auyuat . — During the first ten days, the loca- 
tion of rainfall was largely determined by a storm 
which moved from the head of the liay of Bengal 
to the west United Provinces and activat/Cd the 
monsoon over tlie region from Bengal to the east 
Punjab and west Central India. During the 
next sixteen days both branches of the monsoon 
were active generally, the main converging in- 
fluences being two depressions which travelled, 
one after the other, from tlie Bay of Bengal to 
Hajputana. The Peninsula, the central parts of 
the (Wintry and northwest India had good rain 
during this period, the heavy rainfall extending 
as far west as northeast Buluchistan during the 
third WTck. The course of these depressions was 
more southerly than usual with the result that 
northeast India did not get much rain, while 
tliey lasted. 

'J’he Arabian Sea monsoon weakened after the 
26th and remained feeble till the end of the month. 
The Bay current, on the other hand, was stimu- 
lated by a depression from the Bay of Bengal and 
cairried extensive and locally heavy rainfall into 
northeast India and the east United Provinces 
between the 2Cth and 3()t.h. 

The total rainfall for l.he month was well above 
normal in Malabar and over the region from the 
Konkan and Hyderabad to 8ind and Hajputana. 
It w'us ill apjueclable defect in Assiim, southeast 
Madras, Mysore and the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

September . — The Bay monsoon continued 
active in northeast India during the first eight 
days and thereafter showed signs of weakening. 
The Arabian Hea branch remained feeble till the 
middle of the month. ( 'onscquently, the rainfall 
over the counti y during the second week and in 
tlie beginning of the third was mostly of the post- 
monsoon thundery tyiic. Towards the end of the 
third week both branches of the monsoon revived 
in association with two diqiressions whi<di formed 
in succession in the Bay of Bengal, the first of 
which moved inland to beconuj unimportant over 
the United l*rovince8 whih^ tlie second filled up 
over the Bay of Bengal itself. As a result wide- 
spread and locAlly heavy rain fell on the west 
coast and over the region from east Gujarat to 
the United Provinces between the I7th and 21 st 
and in northeast India between the 20tli and 24th. 

The Arabian Se^i monsoon withdrew from the 
country on the 24th. The Bay branch remained 
active in northeast India till the 20th, and, 
weakening and receding thereafter, withdrew 
from the country on the 29th. 

The total rainfall for the month was in defect 
all over the country except in Assam, Bengal, 
southeast Madras and Mysore where it was in 
slight excess. 
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The aeason an a whole . — The mon«oon arrived 
rather lat(; and witlidrew early ; hut durint; the 
])eriod of its activity it was unusually steady and, 
on the wliole, the rainfall was well -distributed. 

On account of the southerly course of the de- 
pressions from tiie Bay of Bengal, the area from 
Orissa to Bcrar got more ruin than usuai, while 
Bihar and east ( Jentral India got less. The rain- 


fall in the east United Provinces was also mueh 
below normal till the end of July, but this de- 
flclcncy was nearly made up during the latter 
part of the season. The weakness of the Arabian 
Sea current during Septenil)er led to a slight 
defee.t in the seiison’s total rainfall in northwest 
India. Elsewhere over the country the rainfall 
was not far from normal. 


The total rainfall for the season — June to September — averaged over the plains of India 
was 31.1 inches, 1 per cent, more than the normal. The following table gives detailed infor- 
mation of the seasonal rainfall of the iH'riod : 


llAiNFALL, June to Septemuer, 1040. 


DIVISION. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

Departure 

ironi 

normal. 

Percentage 

departure 

from 

normal. 

• 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 


Assam 

58 .8 

61 .1 

— 2.3 

— 4 

Bengal 

50 .3 

60.7 

— 1 .4 

— 2 

Orissa 

68 .7 

43 .9 

F14.8 

+ 34 

Bihar 

37.1 

43.9 

— 6.8 ‘ 

— 15 

United Provinces 

32 .2 

36.3 

— 4.1 

~ 11 

Punjab 

12.8 

14.2 

— 1 .4 

— 10 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

2.1 

6.1 

— 3.0 

— 59 

Sind 

3 .7 

4.7 

— 1.0 

21 

Rrtjputana 

17.9 

18.1 

— 0.2 

— 1 

Bombay 

29 .9 

29 .2 

+ 0.7 

+ 2 

Central India 

29 .9 

33 .8 

— 3.9 

12 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

47 .5 

40 .8 

+ 6.7 

+ 16 

Hyderabad 

28 .0 

26 .2 

+ 1.8 

+ 7 

Mysore 

17.6 

16.5 

+ 2.0 

+ 13 

Madras 

26.0 

25.4 

+ 0.6 

+ 2 

Mean of India 

31.1 

80.8 

— 0.3 

+ 1 ' 



Famine. 


To tbe student of Indian adiiiiolstratloD | 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
to which great problems arise, fSToduce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. Tills 
scneral truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine In India. For nearly fort} 
years It was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no loss anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Uonibay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India arc in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The; 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 1 
SOD there is a weakness or absence of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
liarvest or no harvest at all. lu Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference i 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where In 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of tiiickly 
l>opulated land may not province even a blade 
of grass. In tlie old days tliere were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
I'licie were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves. The 
tieople lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fail back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine of 1800-67 
the Government of India assumed resiionsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this resiionslbl- 
Hty was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in tile evolution of a remarkable s.vstem of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole Held. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes tlie produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of oven the ** dry ” zones. The peasantry has 
’lecumuiated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
pauied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
"mobilised and strengthened rural credit 
ene spread of manufacturing enterprise has 
oglitened the pressure on the soil. The relation of 
jainiue to ttie question of Indian administration 
bus therefore changed. In an exceptionally bad 
year it may create administrative difficulties ; it has 
ceased to be an administrative and social problem. 


Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines wore frequent undgr Native rule, 
aud frightful when they came. “ In lOliO,” 
says Sir William Hunter, In tiie History 
of British India, *‘a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat wlilch euablea us to n'cltse the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.*’ In lOai a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 200 
families at Swally survived. He foiiiul the road 
thence to Surat covered wltli bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury thorn. In Sunit, that great aud 
crowded city, ho could hardly see any living 
persons ; but "the corpses at the corner of the 
8trt?et8 lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand liad perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.** Fur- 
ther historical ovidcnco was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison In his volume on tin* Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain In the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such thing us a food 
limine; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the iKipulatlon ; famlho 
when it comes Is a money famine and the tusk 
of the State Is coiiflnotl to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. 'I’he machinery wlieniby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen tlie 
e.X|K*rIcnccB through which It was evolved. 

History of Rocent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1805-07 may be taken 
as the starting {loiut bitcanse that Induced the 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It atfeett^d 180,000 
square miles and 47.500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow In appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
the district lu prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
flve million units were relieved (a unit is one per- 
son supported for one day) at a cost of 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It Is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation died In Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1806, and the famine 
in Western India of 1808-70. The latter famine 
Introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a dlstlrigulsliing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
In Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine In ij^harin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1 876-78. ThI s affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and In the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. ITie total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 68,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Bchar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. Tlie excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 In British territory alone. Through- 
out Britlsblndia 700,000,000 units ajoM relieved 
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The Famine of 1899 - 1900 . 


at a cost of Ks. croreg. Charitable coutrl- 
butions from Great Britain and the ColouieB 
aggregated Rb. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The esperiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organiged baslB. 
'Jhe first great Famine Gomiuission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which, amended 
to meet later experience, form the botle of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed ( 1 ) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage snffl* 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) chat gratuitous re* 
lief should be given In their villages or In poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon It. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general sasncuslons of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments,! 
the Government of India laid down as thej 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount sulUcleut to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst | 
the duty of Government Is to save life, it is not | 
bound to maintain the labouring population! 
at its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by tbe| 
famine of 1806-07. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of! 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Rs. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Its. li crorcs, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. IJ crores. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crores ; of whicb Rs. 1 \ crores were subscribed 
In the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality In British India was estimated at 

760.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded In famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1800-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1898-1800. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59.500.000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute ; 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar aud was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean.! 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train, 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the local- 


ity was thought to be immune; were 
affectod, the people here being softened by 
prasperity, clung to their villages, in the hops 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when It was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwarls swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief bad to oe given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 8i crores, the 
[Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into Hue with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva* 
tion were inslmiiflcant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of tbs rains 
Induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this fhmlne 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy- 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
If their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
It proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of ” putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a largo and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-offlclal 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mb 
nlmum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The Modern System. 

The Government of India are now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat ^tbe 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up- 
to-date, the country is mapped into reUef 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy Is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans Cor agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened; and it labour in 
considerable quantities Is attracted, they are 
converted Into relief works on Code principles* 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous reliei 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
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advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough; cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop la ripe, the few re* 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff Is kept In readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Bide by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Ciommlsslon of 1880 stated that tb^ best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and Irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay Interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there sbonld be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was Instituted 
In 1878. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Bs. II crores annually or 
one million stetllna. The first charge on this 
grant was famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways Is now practically 
complete. Great progress Is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective Irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Pombay 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible district 
in India — and In the Central Provinces. 

Under the Devolution Rules made under the 
Covernment of India Act, 1919, Provincial 
Governments were required to establish and 
maintain a Famine Relief Fund by annual 
assignment from their revenues. The provision 
of the annual assignment was optional when the 
accumulated total of the fund amounted to a 
prescribed sum. The balance at credit of the 
Fund was regarded as invested with the Oovern- 
ineut of India, wldeh paid interest on it and it 
was available for expenditure on famine, relief 
proper and on certain conditions on other 
objects prescribed in the Devolution Rules. The 
new constitution embodied in the Government 
of India Act, lUSfi, contains no provision for a 
separate Famine Relief Fund and it has been 
left to Provincial Governments and their legis- 
latures to take the measures formerly prescribed 
for them. Provision for the establishment and 
maintenance of a new fund on somewhat similar 
lines and the Investment of the balances thereof 
in securities of the Central Government lias 
been made by an Act of the Provincial Legislature 
in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, 
Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar, North-West 
Frontier Province, Orissa and Sind. The 
i^unjab Government have decided to continue 
the Famine Relief Fund but have considered it 
unnecessary to have an Act of the Legislature to 
constitute the new Fund. There is no Famine 
Relief Fund in Assam. 

The Outlook. 

Such In brief Is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 


out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the ccdossal soale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1809-1000. Bach 
succeeding failure of the rains Indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1018 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in tlie 
rainfall was more marked than In the great 
famine of 1800. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time In receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the eommunity was insignificant; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the coo- 
dlblonsof India, whoso influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly Indicate them 
here. There Is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains fail^ the ryot 
(dung to his village until State relief in one form 
or anottier was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes In search of employ- 
ment ijn one of the Industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour Is, when general ei'onomic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the (onstriictlonal works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency In the country. Then the rvot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often inisterined a hoard. The balance of 
(exports In favour of India in normal times Is 
approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distrilmted all over the country, In small 
sums or 111 ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
In an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
r II pees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking Institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of Irrigation. 
More tliun one-third of the land in the Punjab 
Is now under irrigation, and In other ITovinces, 
part/icularly In the farnine-siisceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. ITie natural growth of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine discast^, followed by the great Influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-10, which swept off five 
millions of people. 'ITiis prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brouglit some areas 
particularly In the Indian States, below their 
former population-supporting capacity. 
(The 1 931 census showed an increase of over 
30 million In the population since 1921.) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
of the oo-operntlve credit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
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Famine Trust, 


Whilst the Government in completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1890. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, Mie provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-afTccted tract to the industriai centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during tlie famine 
at 1020-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1020. The distress wliich appeared iti the end 
of lOSO persisted during toe early months of 
1021 and regular famine was declared In parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baiiichlstan. Local di<>tress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. 'I'hc largest | 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider-; 
ably less than 3% of the total population of| 
the area afff'Cted by the failure of tlie monsoon. 

The Indian People’s Fumine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always s(^opo for private philanthropy, 
especially In ttie provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
(lovcrnment aid, and in assisting in the rehabi* 
litation of tlio cultivators witen the rains break. 
At every great (anJne largo sums have hcon 
subscrlhed, particularly in tlie United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1890-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maiiaraja of Jaipur gave In 1900 a 
Biini of Hs. 15 lakliB, in Governineni secnriiies 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charit- 
ahlo relief in seasons of general distress. 

This Trust Fund In a few years Increased to 
Rs. 28,10, (K)0. During 1 934 it increased further 
the invested balances of the United Provinces 
Fumine Orphans' fund being transferred to the 
Trust. It now stands at Its. 32,78,400. It Is 
ofhoially (Allied tiie Indian People’s Famine 
'I'riist, and was constituted under the Charitable 
Endowment Act, 1800. Tlie income of the 
Trust Is administered iiy n board fd manage- 
ment consisting of 13 members appointed from 
dilTenuit provinces and Indian States, Sir 
Cahieron BadentM li, c.s.r., o.i.k., i.c.s., AiidiUir- 
General ut India, Is the Secretary Treasurer ot 
the Trust. The endowment of Us. 32,78,400 
abovcinenlioned is permanently invested and 
the principal never taken for exi>enditure. The 
income from it is utilised for relief work as 
necessary and unexpended balances are tero- 
poraylly invested, so as to make available In 
years of trouble savings accumulated when 
expenditure is not necessary. The temporary 
investments — in Government securities- at the 
end of 1040 stood at Its. 3,200 (face value) and 
the cash balance at tlie same time was 
Rs. 2,704-6-8. 

The whole conditions to meet wliich the Trust 
was tounded have changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the irajiroved policy of Govern- 
ment In regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence Id the meaning of the word famine in con- 


sequence of the improvement of transport, (Xim- 
raunicatlons and other factors affected by 
modem progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner iinpossilile before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or tlirougli Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity In d liferent parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes tliom able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact largely ceased to occur. This 
was well illiistrnt-cd by tlie events of 1010, wlien 
the land suffered from a failure of the rains 
more general througlioiit India and worse in 
degree tiian any previously recortlcd by the 
Meteorological , jiepartinont Imt tlie crisis was 
tmriie witii a mininiiim of suffering. 

During the period 1020 to 1038 demands upon 
the Famine 'I’nist were more for relief of distress 
(iaiised l»y floods and otlier calamities than for 
famine rel lef. Thii terms of the Trust fortunately 
permit of management on lines according to 
changing needs. In 1020 tlie aiiionnt of grants 
for famine relief was .Its. ,'>0,000, while tliat for 
relief of distress caused by floods w'as Rs. 
4,75.000. In 1033, 1034 and 1036 grants of 
Its. 1,30,000, Its. 1,50,000 and Rs. 00.000 respec- 
tively were made for flootl relief and no grant 
had to lie giviui for famine relief. Grants of 
Hh. 8 lakhs and liji. 50,000 were made for relief 
of distress caused |jy the earthquakes of 1034 and 
1035 ill Biliar and Orissa and Baluchistan 
respectively. 3’lie amount of grants made in 
1 1038 was Rs. 1,65,000, — Rs. 70,000 for famine 
relief and Rs. 05,000 for flood relief. Grants 
aggregating Rs. 1,67,500 were niado in 1030; 
ill this year, however, the entire amount was for 
alleviation of distress caused by famine due to 
successive failures of rains in Rajputana and 
parts of tlie runjah and tlio adjoining provinces. 
Grants amounting to Rs. 1,16,000 wore made in 
1010; ill tills year also tlie entire umcuiit was 
for famine relief. 

Tlie Trust is only supposed to supplement 
expe.ndltur<^ on relit;f measures undertaken from 
public funds by the Government or State con- 
cerned . 

In 1030, large trails of Katliiawar suffered 
from serious famine ow ing to the failure of rains. 
What would liave ])laced tliem in a most dire 
)iliglit was, liowever, averted to a certain extent 
l>y belated sliowers, Keveitlieless, tlie very 
m«de<iuate rainfuil ])re<*i pita ted a serious situa- 
tion. Its effects on cattle tlirough lack of fodder 
were very serious. 

Famine relief measures on a generous scale were 
iiiulertakou by Die Rulers of the various Kathia- 
war Stahls afl'eeteil. Tlni Maharaja of Goiidal 
inaile a gift of a crore of rupees for famine relief in 
Goiidal, whilst tiie .fain Hulieb of Nawanagar 
reduced his privy purse iiy 50% to meet the cost 
of famine relief in ids State. In addition, a 
eompreliensive system of relief works was insti- 
tuted iHwr people were provided with employment 
and fodder was made available to tlie ryots. 
A scheme for the supply of water to drought- 
strikeu ureas by means of numerous W'ells was 
also put into operation. 
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HydrO'Electric Development. 


India promIseB to be one of the leading conn* 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides In this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends Itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
iiidnstrial development and the favourable 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the clrcum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientifle utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise In all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war. is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities arc ail difficult to obtain, and 
costly In India except In a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
ill Bengal and Chota l^agpur and the cost of 
transport Is heavy. Water power and Its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered. In all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult In India, bt^cause the power 
needs to bo continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist In many 
parts In the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently bo associated with important irriga- 
tion projects., the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, 
and then distributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Uydrographlo Survey of India. 
On this recommenaAtlon the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. Q. T. 
^rlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with iilm Mr. J. W. Mcares, 
m i.c.e,, Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
Biinifna rising the state of knowledge of the 
problem in India and outlining a programme 
of in vestigatlon to be undertaken In the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that Industries 
in India absorbed over a million horse 
of which only some 285,000 h.p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water. 


The water power so far actually in slglit amounts 
to 11 million liocsc-|>owcr, but this excludes 
practically all the gr(*at rivers, which are at pre- 
sent iininvestlgutcci. Thus the tninimum flow of 
the Seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
Is stated to be cajMible of giving not b’SH than 
three million horae-iKiwer for every thousand 
feet of full from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt Is expreased os to the 
estimate of seven miUion horse-power In the 
Irrawaddy and Chlndwln rivers, given in the 
report of tlie london Conjoint Ikiard of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Report fioints out that the Bombay 
Presidency bolds a ntiiqiic position owing to Its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Ixinuvia, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Miila and 
tile JCoyna Valley and baa the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
Its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 
India are the three scdiemes developed ami 
brought into operation by 'I’ala Sons, Ltd., and 
continued under their management until lOiil), 
when they were transferred to tin; management 
of the Tata Hydro-EI(‘ctrjo Agencies, Ltd., la 
which Me.sHrB. Tala Sons retained a substantial 
interest, '.riiese imdertakings arc : — 

(«) Tiic Till a Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Supply 
Company, Ltd. Su]»i>ly started in 1915. 

(b) The Andhra Valley 

I'ower S u p p 1 y 

Company, Jit«l. ,, „ 1922. 

(c) The Tata Power Com- 

pany, Ltd. . . „ „ 1927. 

These Hyilro-EIeetrie srhemes have a com- 
binwl normal ea]>aelty of 240,001) If.P. and 
provklc electrical energy for t he City of Hoinhay, 
ltoml>ay suburbs, 'J'huna, Jiulytin and Greater 
I'oona. 

Bomitay. after London. Is tlie second largest 
City in the Brit ish Em pil e, and is the largest 
iiianiifaetiiring centre in India. Us population in- 
cluding suburbs at the J 901 census was 1,020,010 
with a total population of approximately 
1,000,000 in all of the ariyis served by these 
companies. Us cotton mills and other factories 
consume ulioiit 150,000 H.P., w'hicli until tiieso 
Hydro-Electric schemes came Into operation, was 
entirely produced by thermal stations u.sing 
fuel coming from great distances. 

The favourable position of tlie Western Ghats 
which rise to a iieiglit of more tlian 2,000 feet 
above sea-level within u few inilesof Bombay 
City, situated on the shores of tlie Araliian Seii 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tace of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate .and economical iiover supply. 

Tlie hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply (bmpany are situated 
near Looavla at the top of the Bhor Ghats. 
The monsoon rainfall is stored in three lakes. 
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namely, Lonavla, ^Valwan and 8hirawta. from 
which it is conveyed in open musomy canals to 
the Forebay at Ktiandala and tlienco through 
steel pipes to ilie Power House at KhoiJoll 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
nozzles is l,72r> feet or approximately 750 lbs, 
per sq. inch. Tlie normal oipacitv of the Power 
Station at Khopoli is 48,0()0KW or 64,300 H.P. 
This scheme was formally opened by H.K. The 
Governor of Bombay on tlie 8th of February 
1915. 

Investigations in 1917-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra River just to the North 
of the Tata Hydro-Electiic Supply Company's 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 KW (or 
64,300 H.P.) could be (lcveloi>cd. These 

investigations resulted in the formation of 
tiie Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and 
the construction of the schemes, the principal 
features of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 190 feet high, across 
the Andhra River and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
long driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 
of the Ghats, from which the water is taken in 
steel pipes 4,600 feet long to the turbines in the 
generating station at Biilvpuri. 'J’lic head of 
water at turbine nozzles is 1,740 feet or approxi- 
mately 750 lbs. per sq. inch. The ole<!tricRl 
energy is traiisinitted to Boml)ay over a trans- 
mission line 56 miles long for augmenting the 
supply from Khoi)oli. 

The Tata Power Company's scheme on the 
Nila-Mula River to the South- liast of Bmnbay 
was Investigntcd and developed along lines 
similar to the Andra Valley scheme and lias a 
normal installed capacity of 87,500 KW or 
117,000 Hl\ The power is transmitted to 
Bombay over a transmission line 76 miles long 
and is usoHi to augment the supply of the two 
earlier companies to mills, factories and 
railways. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., 
the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit under 
one management supply the whole of the 
clectricxal energy required l)y the Bombay 
Electric Supply & Tramways (’o. Ltd., the 
majority of the mills and industries in Ttombay 
City, the B. B. A C. I. Railway for their suburban 
electrification the whole of the energy required 
by the G. I. P. Railway in Bombay City and for 
their main line traction up to Kalyan, the whole 
of the electrical energy required by the Poona 
Electric Supply Company and the distributing 
licensees in Thana, Kalyan and the Bombay 
suburbs. 

These three schemes operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
economical power supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all puri^ses. The rate for energy 
delivered to the Mills, Factories and Railways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0.40 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will continue as industries 
develop and Individual consumptions increase. 
This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombay has us a great manufactur- 
ing, trading and shipping centre. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supplv 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 


Its supply in hulk from the various Tata com- 
panies is of note, and it is of more than passing 
interest to note that the Poona Electric Supply 
Company has recently adopted a similar course. 
This is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it Is i>088ible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and admiulstratlve charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employe<l in 
India for overhead long-distance transmisKion. 

Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 

The first Hydro-Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertiiken in India or indeed in the East, 
was that on tlie Cauvery River in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing sj^stem was in- 
augurated in 1002. 

The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
C>oorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State. 'J’he principal object of this 
scheme was tiie supply of power to the 
Mining companies on the Kolar Gold Fields 
about 92 miles from Sivasamudrain, the site of 
tlie generating station. Tliis transmission line 
was for a number of years the longest line in 
Asia. Sln(?e 1902 the supply of electrical 
energy from Sivasanmdram has been provided 
for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
Hull of the State. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so that its total normal capacity 
now stands at 69,000 E.H.P. I’liis great 
liuacase has been made possible by the construc- 
tion of the Krishnarajasagar reservoir near 
Mysore City, wliitdi has a capacity of 44, (KK) 
million cubic feet of storage above the minimum 
draw off. 

The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly increased power demands. The Govern- 
ment of Mysore liave encouraged the use of 
electrical energy and have made a survey of 
Hydro Power resources of the State and pre- 
pared plans for the construction of a second 
generating station at the most economical site. 

The number of lighting and power consumers 
of all classes in about 200 towns and villages 
within the Mysore State has Increased to more 
than 46,000. Demands for very large addi- 
tional blocks of power made it necessary for 
Government, in continuing its i)olicle8 for the 
industrial development of the State, to sanction 
the construction of a Power Station at the 
Shimsha Falls for the production of 23,000 H.P. 
and the construction of a Power Station at the 
Jog Falls for the production at the first Instance 
of about 24,(X)0 H.P. The power station at 
Shimsha Falls was completed In June 1940, 
thus bringing the total Installed capacity of 
Sivasamudram and Shimsha Stations to about 
80,000 H.P. 
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The Traa«uni8sion System consists of 650 
route-miles of 78,000 and 37,500 volt lines with 
a total of 850 mile^ of circuits. The transmission 
system is now being extended into every District 
within the State which t<^ether with the ap- 
f)roprlate distribution systems will supply hydro- 
electric power to more than 250 towns and 
villages within the next 2 to 3 years. 

Electricity in Travancore State. 

Electric supply undertakings are of recent 
growth in Travancore. Altlioiigh the first power 
station was in existence in tiie Hlgli Jtanges 
as early as 100.5, it was only towards the latter 
part of 1027 that (lovernment created a separate 
organisation to carry out a programme of elec- 
trical development in the State. Electric 
supply was first introduced in Trivandrum in 
Man^h 1020. Tiie capital outlay on this under- 
taking till last financial year was its. 1 1 lakhs. 
The Scheme has been paying a satisfactory 
return on its investment ever since it started 
working. The gross revenue during the last 
financial year w^as Its. 2*443 lakhs and the total 
generation 1*35 million units. Tiie nnml)er 
of consiimers at present is about 2,fi00. There 
are 66 miles of L. T. overliead distribution lines 
besuh's 16 miles of 3*3 K.V. underground 
cables. 

With the lead given by (Government in the 
supply of electric power to the <uvpltal, two 
other undertakings w’orked l)y private agencies, 
one in Kottayam and the other in Nagercoll 
w'cre shortly aft(MW'ards inaugurated. 'Phe 
former came into existence early in IU32 wlille 
the latter was put into operation towards the 
middle of 1934. The Kottayam Electric 
Supply distributes power to nearly 7(10 consu- 
mers from a distribution net work of about 
23 miles. The Kagercoil Electric Sui)ply 
supplies power to nearly .5.50 consunuu’s from 
a distribution net W’(»rk of a)>out 26 miles. 

A scheme to supply Quilon was inaugurated 
tow'ards the midille of 1934. Th<*- capital 

expenditure on this un<lertakiiig is about 
Rs. 3] lakhs. Very rapi«I progress lias l»eeii 
made in its operation during the last three 
years, tiie generation tow'ards the end of the 
last year having reached over 2 million units 
per annum, bringing in a gross revenue of alunit 
Its. laklis. Tin; supply covered al»out 20 
miles of 11 K.V. lines, 45 miles of L. T. Distri- 
bution and 21 miles of 3-3 K.V. underground 
• ables and caters for about 8.50 consumers. 
Tow'er was aupt)lied from a thermal station of 
about 630 K.W. capacity till the supply was 
changed over to the Eaiiivasal Hydro- Electric 
System in May 1 940. 

Quilon is an important industrial towui and 
(lie power requirements have n(»t been able to 
be met from this small thermal station to any 
;*iq»reciable extent. The total capacity of 
iustalleil y>ower plants in Quilon is well over 
2,(K)0 H.P, but as many of them are in a very 
unsatisfactory condition on account of their 
yid age it should be possible to se«!ure all these 
‘'*ads, now that the Hydro- Electric Supply is 
i»yailal>le from the Pallivasal system, the bulk 
of which Is utilised by the l'llmenit« Mining 
Industry, the Cotton Mills and the Ceramic 
factory at Kuudara. 


Pallivasal Syttam. 

A preliminary survey of the hydro-electric 
po.ssibllities of the State was carried out as 
early as 1919 by Mr. F. .1. Jacob, the then Chief 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 
But as a result of tiie suf)H(*quent investigations 
conducted in 192.5 by Mr. K. P. P. Menon, the 
present Electrii'al Engineer, (iovernment came 
to the conclusion that the develojuneut of a 
pow'cr scheme utilising the falls In the Mudira- 
puzha river jmssessed gieat economics possibl- 
llticH. Ac<a)rdlngly, proposals were forwarded 
to ({overnment in' 1930 which were sanctioned 
in T)eeeml)er 1931 and tiie detailed invest igations 
were taken np and completed by 1933. I’lie 
work W'as started in 1934. The sclume is 
very economlejil ami wdll l>e Helf-snj)porting 
soon. 

Tiie first stage of development of the I’alllvasal 
Hydro-Electric. Project, was nearly completed 
l>y the beginning of i$)40 and it was inaugurated 
in March when the supply w'as swltclied on l>y 
Sir (5. P. Jtamaswamy Aiyar from the Pallivasal 
(lenerating Station. ' 'I'he sclieme as now <ami- 
pleted comprises of a teinporary diversion dam 
a pressure timm*l of 1(),2(M> ft. in length 9 ft. x 
8 ft. section and two pciistoc^ks each 7,800 ft. 
ill length, the g<*ncratlng station and transmission 
lin(‘s c^xtemding up to Alwaye on the w'est and 
up to Quilon in tiie soutli. Tlie ])ower station 
lias three 11,000 volts 3 ]>hase .50 cycle alter- 
nator sets eacii of 4. .500 K.W. cuipacity directly 
coiiplcHl to tiu’! i»clton w'lu'els opeuating at a 
liead of 1,980 ft. total elfective (ai[>a(^ity 

of the staiion is 9,000 K.W. 'I'he tliird gene- 
rating HC‘t will bo used as a standby. Power 
is transiidtted to tiie plains nt 66,000 volts. 
'I’lie transmission systcun consists of 134 miles 
of 66 K.V. double*, cdrcaiit lines connecting the 
geimrating station with 5 majeu' suit-sl at ions at 
Kolhaiiiangaiam, Alwaye, Pallom, Mavelikara 
and Jvundar.-i la^sides 26 miles of 33 K.V. single 
elrcult line connecting Allcppcy with MavcOikara. 

Tlio mains distribution comprises of 130 
iiill<?s of 11 K.V. single circ’iiit and miles of 
double cinailt linens and about 92 milc^s of J..T. 
distribution net work. Almost all the Municipal 
Towns (coming wltldn the m*t work of the 
Pallivasai iiydro-Eloctric Su])ply liavi^ liecui 
provided wdtli low tension distrilaition. Tims 
tlie first stage of tiie sclieine covers a large 
portion of ttie nortli and caaitral I’ravancorcr, 
and it has been so designed that extcuisioiis to 
the transmission system c'au he added easily 
to distribute power to other areas smdi as 
i*eermade in the eas 1 and 'J'rivamiriim in tiie 
soutti. 


Tlie availability of electric pow'cr in most 
placjcs in Travancore with tlie (;ompletion of tlie 
Hydro- Electric Scheme and tlie very low' rates 
of tarilT now' olfered are expected to open up 
great possihiliii(*s in tiic^ industrial and agricul- 
tural clevelopment in the State. By the middle 
of 1941) the system had a coniie«*ted load of 
4,15.5 K.W. and 1934 eonsuiners distributed over 
19 distribution centres. I'hc^ peak load of tlie 
generating station had reached 2,220 K.W. 
and the generation 3*36 million units during the 
4| months of w'orking. 
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The Department, has been keenly alive to 
the need of the aiBtrienlturlata for electrie power, 
the (diief uses of which arc for dew'aterinK the 
]>unjii fleIdH, the cru.shinK of sii^ar cane and 
liftinu water foj- Irrigation. All reasonable aid 
is rendered to prospective consumers. Pro- 
jH)sal8 for the supidy of electrical machinery 
on hire pur(d»asc system were sanctioned by 
(lOvernmcnt in September 1U4(J and the res|ionso 
from crmsiimers has been so t;reat that within 
jii)oiit :} months ]nir(thases of electrie motors 
totallinJ^ nearly l,r>00 II. I*, have iteen arranKe«l. 

A sat Isfaetory aiii c^ement was reached lietween 
(Jovernment and tlie Aluminium Production 
Company of India btd., towards duly 1040 
whereby' Covernnumt have am‘ee<l to supply 
4,r>(M) K.W. <»f power fron» the middle of 1041 
and 7,r)()() K.W. by the middle of 1044 for an 
Aluminium sineltca- plant tf) l»e installed near 
Aiwa ye. 'fhe Company will be re«|uiiinp another 
block' of ])<»wer a^i'ieuatinj' to a total of I4,(M»0 
K.W. for brinuin^ their factory to its fullest 
output. Covcanment. have! a^rreed to make 
this block of power also available w'ithin one 
year after the ccnnpaiiy bep:ins t.o take 7.5(MI K.W. 
An agreement is also expcct(‘d to be reached very 
shortly with the Cochin (hivernment for the 
supply of power for the entire retpiiremcnts of 
that States. 'I'he d(‘mand from t.hls source will 
be about. K.W. 

The aureennnd. with the Aluminium Produc.- 
tion Co. h.as n(‘cessltated the full development 
of tin* l*alli vasal Hy«lro-lCI(M*tric Scheme, so as 
to hrinu the j»cinMat.loii and transmission capa- 
city to <‘ope with their laifie demand. This 
development will consist of the installation of 
3 further jLieneriitini; sets of 7.300 K.W. each, 
id more penstocks and the provision of adinpiate 
stora^i's. in the upper reaches of t he Mudlra|>u/.ha 
river, 'i'wo more (Id K.V. transmission lines 
from I’allivasal to Alway(? are also ])roposed 
to be <‘onst.ructed. 

Within the next ten years the maximum 
demand of the system will reach about 20,000 
K.W. with an annual ficncration of over 20(t 
inlllhm units. The total capital ex]»enditure 
on the Project t ill the end of the hist tlnaiK’ial 
year was 131 lakhs. 

Works In Madras. 

Tlic Pykara llydro-lChadric. Scheme, an 
underbikinf: of the Madras (loverninent, was 
eominenced at the end of 1020, the first stage of 
the pioject being cornpletwl at the end of 
1032. The W'at,ers utilised for the development 
of the sclicmo are taken from the Pykara river 
whicli drains from the Kilgiri Plateau liaviiig a 
cat(;lnnent area of nearly 38 s(|. miles. 

'J’ho Scheme utilizc's a fall of almut 3,100 feet 
available in the passage of the Pykara river in 
the Wilgiri District.. Tlie How, though perennial, 
Is very irregular and often drops to values 
around 20 cusecs during the dry season. The 
topografdiy, Imw'c'ver, embraces a number of 
feasible storage sites which could be developed 
according to the growth of ])ower demand. The 
estimated potential capaidty of tlie full develop- 
ment Is around 40,000 K\V. continuous. The 
initial development ut ilizes the regulated How of 
the river with small storages of ,38 million cubic 
feet in the forebay and 20 million cubic feet in 
the (lien Morgan Keservoir which is the first 
storage site. 


Civil Works. — Water from the intake of the 
river is led by a flume to the forel)ay from whence 
it is led through a single 78'^ diameter steel pipe 
1,000 feet long to a surge tank at the head of the 
penstock consisting of two pipes, ea(;h In three 
sections of 27 Inches, 24 inches and 21 inches In 
diameter and a total of about 9,300 feet in 
length . 

Power Station. — The Initially installed 
plant comprises of tliree 0,2.30 KW., .‘l-phase, 
OIK) R.1MV1. alternator, coupled to 1]|,000 H.P, 
pelten wheels. J’ower is generated at 11,000 
Volts, 50 cycles and stei)]>ed upto 60,000 Volts, 
by means of three 7,810 KVA., S-pbase, 11 
KV./OO-llO KV. transformers. The supply to 
Nllgirl District Is at 11 KV. from a l,fKK) KVA. 
11 K V./l 1 K V. transformer at the power station. 

Trantmitsion & Distribution. — Power Is 
transmitted to Coimbatore which is the main 
receiving station as also the chief load centre, by 
moans of a 50 mile double circuit 110 KV. 
line. 00 KV. lines have also been extended to 
Krode, 'Tricbinopoly and KegapatJiin a distance 
of nearly 2(K) miles from Coimbntere. Put the 
loads at the latter ])laccs have recently been 
transferred to (be Mettur Scheme, which came 
int .0 operation in June 1937. Also tlie 60 KV. 
system has lieen extended to Udumalpet, 
Seinbattl, M.'idiira, Virndliungar, etc., a distance 
of about 130 miles, A 06 KV. line from 
Vlmdluinagar to Koilpatti has also been eom- 
pleted. 

In addil.ion to the above main transmission 
lines, eonsiderable huigtbs of 11, 22 and 33 KV. 
distil but.ion lines have been constructed or ore 
under, construction particularly in tlic Coimba- 
tore, M.idura ami Iluinn.Td Districts. At all load 
centres step-down substations luive been con- 
stnicb'd viilh the neitessary transformers and 
switchgear. At Madura which is an important 
station two 3,0(K) KVA. synclironoiis con- 
densers arc installed for ensuring iiroper voltage 
regiiiatiou. 

Pykara Scheme Extensions.— To provide 
for tlie rapidly increasing demand In tlie exl ting 
area and also the extensions te Madura and 
Itainnad Districts, one additional jienstock. two 
12,.3(M) KVA. 0(H) It.P.M., 11 KV. generators 
and two 12, .300 KVA., 11 K V./l 10 KV. tran.s- 
formers have rccimtly bcien added. The Pykara- 
Coimbatore transmission line has been ebanged 
over to 110 KV. operation to suit the in- 
cr<*use<l loiiil demand. Provision is also made 
for inslalling at a later date two additional 
generating units of the same capacity. 

The rapid growtli of the Pykara load In 1934 
neeessltnteil tlie early const ruction of the Mukurti 
Dam, wliicli is tlie first large storage contem- 
plated in the original sclicine. Tfiis was 
siinctioned in Jamwry 3035. The work was 
coininenced in Pobruary 1935 and completed in 
M:irch 1038, Tlie Dam as completed with open 
spill way stores 1,400 million cubic feet of water 
but the eap.icity can be Increased to 1,8(K) million 
cubic feet when required later. 

The financial position of the Pykara System 
is most satisfactory. The third year revenue 
was more th.an that expected in the tenth year 
of the forec.ast and the system has proved a 
splendid inve,stmcnt to the State. The peak load 
on the system 24,900 K.W. The revenue 
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was approximately Rs. 35-8 lakhs In 1930-40. 
The industrial development at Coimbatore 
accounts for more than 50 per cent, of the total 
load and also the high load factor of the station. 

The Mettur Hydro-Electric Scheme.— 

The engineering features of the Mettur Hydro- 
electric Scheme provide an Interesting contrast 
to the Pykara Hydro Klectric Scheme. The 
Mettur Stanley Dam, one of the largest structures 
of its kind in the world, is 176 feet high and can 
impound a total of 03,r)(M) million cubic feet of 
water. This storage is primarily for irrigation 
purposes, but part of the water let down for 
irrigation is utilised to the best advantage for the 
generation of hydro-electric power. 

During the construction of the dam four cast- 
iron pipes S'-O" in diameter were built Into the 
structure and equipped with the necessary 
valves, gates, screens and other fittings. Each 
])ipc is designed to discharge a maximum of 
1,250 cusecs for power purposes. 

The first stage of development providing 3 
units of 10, (KK) KW. each was sanctioned in 
1935 and ttie power station construction com- 
menced in the latter part of 1935. The station 
commenced operation in June 1037. 

The operating head will vary from IfiO feet at 
full reservoir level to a minimum of 00 feet. 
The average liead Mill be 135 feet. 

As the potential out-put of tlic Mettur sfaiion 
is very variable due to tlie wide variations in 
liead and discharge, three classes of ioati are 
adopted. Tiiese are : 

(1 ) Primary power available at all times, 

(2) Secondary power subject to restricted 
use in dry montlis but which can l>e made into 
primary power by the assisUnce of the existing 
l*ykaia station (and later of tlie proposed 
Madras steam station). 

(3) Tertiary power generally available for 
night months in tlie year. 

The scheme supplies power to the districts 
of Salem, Tri<*hinoi>oly, Tanjore, North Arcot. 
South Ari^ot, Cliittoor and I’hingleiait. 

Power Houee. ' The jiower house is situated 
immediately below the Mettur Dam and in it are 
now installed three 10,000 KW., 250 K.P.M. 
generators coupled to overhung type twin 
horizontal Francis Turbines one on each side. 
The turbines operate under a variable head of 
from 50 to 100 feet developing a maxiiiiiiin of 
16,000 H.P. each. Power is generated at 11, (KM) 
volts, 50 cycles, 3 phase and stepped upto 06,(X)0 
volts (110,000 volts later) for transmission to 
various load centres. 

Trantmi«ti<m and Distribution Systouk. — 

Power is transmitted to Singarappet in the north 
and Erode in the south by means of two 66/110 
KV^ trunk lines (a total mileage of 100 miles) 
biking off from the power station. At Erode the 
Mettur System is linked with Pykara net work 
and both stations can work in parallel ns and 
whefn operating conditions demand. 66KV. 
lines liave also been extended to Vellore, Tini- 
vannamalai and Vlllupuram a distance of about 
140 miles. 


Considerable lengths of 11, 22 and 33 KV. lines 
have also been constructed or are under construc- 
tion for extending jmwer to vari<»us places. 

At all important lojid centres out door trans- 
former stations are juovidod for stepping down 
the voltage to 11 , 22 j*r 33 KV. as required. At 
Trlchinopoly which is an imporUnt station in 

the southeni area, two^“'™^ KVA. synchronous 

condensers are installed for ensuring proper 
voltage regulation. 

Mettur Scheme Extensions. — 1’he peak load 
at tlie Mettur power houses has already risen to 
about 11, (MH) KW. and is expected to reach 
17,01)0 KW. by the end of 1941 when the 
several extensions now under construction 
commence operation. 

A 4th generating unit and the 3rd 12,600 
KVA. transformer have be»‘n ordcrcMl and arc 
being installed for Increasing the capacity of 
the station to meet the load demands snccess- 
fiilly even during ]ieri(>ds of low iieads in the 
reservoir ami to all'ord greater reli«‘f to Pykara 
in emergencies. 

It is expected that these will l>e o]>eratlng in 
1942. 

Papsnasam Hydro-Electric Scheme. — This 
U the third liydro-electric scheme to be under- 
taken by tlie Madras (lovernment. 'I’lie selieine 
was sanetioned in 1938 and Is expeided to com- 
mence operation by 1942. 

Tlie sclieme Is to utilize the fall of ahmit 330 
feet in the passage of ttii* 'J'ambra))arni river in 
tlie 'rinnevelly District, A reservoir of 5,500 
million cubic feet cajiacity is being ^•l•(*a^ed by 
the eoiistruct ion of a masonry dam across the 
tlie Tanibrapanil river in the foot bills of the 
Western (iliats above I’apanasam in tbc! Tinne- 
velly district. 

The following are the main fi'atures of the 
scheme : 

(а) A masonry ilain 170 feet high 
coiiHtructod on the Tainbraparni river just below 
where It is joined by Kariar. 'I’lie ri’scrvoir so 
formed will have a storage of 5,5110 million cubic 
feet and water will be drawn therefrom by means 
of two 84 feet i>ipes einbed(h‘d in the dam and 
flttod with valves to control How. 

(б) A diversion weir loctatcd lower down 
the river near the Head of the Pajiaiuisiim 
Falls, which Avill jirovide a small storage of 
28 million cubic feet for daily regulation. 

(c) Two 9 feet diainebir steel pipes leading 
water from the diversion weir to the headworks 
about 3,500 feet long. Only one pipe is being 
iiiBtalled in the first sUige. 

(d) Four 66 inches ]>enst>oi;k pipes, each 520 
feet Jong leading the water down the hill slope 
from the headworks to the jiowcr sPil-ion l»elow. 
Only three penstocks are being erected In the 
first stage, 

(«) Power House situated near the 
Agastya temple at the foot of the Pupanasam 
Falls. The gross head developed is 330 
feet. Four 600 ll.P.M., 7,000 KW., 11 KV., 
50 cycle, 3 ])hnse vertical generating sets each 
coupled to a vertical type Francis reaction 
turbine of 9,850 B.H.P, Only three units arc 
being Installed initially. 
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if) A transmission system extends to 
Tuticorin, Koilpatti and Madura. It will 
incorporate the existing lines in the area. The 
system will be linked to Pykara at Madura. 

Construction work on all the above is in 
progress. 

Works fn Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from Us 
size, blit more interesting because 
of the developments that may be exacted 
from it than for tiie part which Its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside. Is one Installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jheinm, near Baramnlla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head- 
works of the Jheinm power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sutflclcnt for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the powerhouse, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 305 feet. 
Tliere are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
8-phaae, 2,800 volt, 25-porlod generator running 
at 600 r.p.m., and each unit Is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end fa guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being Installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering It available for cultivation. The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and It is 
expected that the llglitlng demand will rapidly 
Increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 
part of Srinagar city is now electrically 
lighted. 

United Provinces Works. 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid supplies 
power at attractive rates for domestic, industrial 
and agricultural puri>03cs to 14 districts In the 
west of the province and to Shahdara in Delhi 
province. Seven of the ten falls available for 
electrification have been developed and a stand- 
by steam power station at Chandausi of 9,000 
kilowatts has been constructed. From 1938 no 
less than 27,900 kilowatts power in all has been 
available. A further steam station at Morad- 
nagar with an Initial capacity of 6,(K)0 kilowatts 
is under construction. Besides supplying some 
88 towns with current for light and fans and 
minor industries, the grid provides energy for 
irrigation pumping from rivers and open and tube 
wells. The Ganges Valiev State Well Scheme 
comprises about 1,600 tube-wells, covering the 


I districts of Moradabad, Bijnor, Budaun, 
! Muzaffamagar Saharanpur, Meerut, Bulandshahr 
and Aligarh, introducing irrigation on the 
volumetric system over approximately one 
million acres hitherto without any source of 
irrigation. This supply of cheap power from 
some 2,(KX) sub-stations is already having an 
important bearing on the economic disposal 
of crops and the development of minor industries 
in the urban centres. 

The steam power house at Sohwal is capable 
of supplying 1,800 kilowatts. The energy will 
be used to electrify Fyzabad and Ajodyha and 
to pump 160 cusecs from the Gogra into the 
Fyzabad canal system 120 miles in length. 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a Grid Frolect for the eastern 
districts of the province have been completed 
and the recommendations of an expert com- 
mittee, appointed in November 1937, are under 
consKlerntion. 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a chain of hydro-electric power 
generating stations from the Jamna river in the 
Himalayas are under consideration. 

Punjab’s Hydro-Electric Project. 

The Uhl River Mewe.— Perched on hill-tops 

6.000 and 4,000 feet above sea-level, connected 
by means of a tunnel 16,000 feet long, are the 
hendworks of the Uhl River hydro-electric 
project, supplying electricity to 19 towns In the 
Punjab, including important industrial centres 
like Amritsar, Lahore, and Ludhiana, and to the 
vast workshops of the North-Western Railway 
at Moghalinira. 

A power lionse equipped with three alternators 
each of 12,(K)0 k.w. caiiacity driven by 16,000 
horse-power turbines operating under a head of 
1,800 feet of water which are carried along tlie 
3 mile long tunnel, convert the snow-fed waters 
of the Uhl River and its tributary into electric 
energy, supplying as much as 103,000 units of 
electric current to the consumers in the Punjab. 

The tunnel is one of the longest in India, and 
the first steel mantled tunnel to bo built in Asia. 
It measures about 2| miles in total length and 
has a diameter of 0 . 25 feet. 

The Uhl River hydro-electric project owes its 
origin to the need which had begun to be felt for 
conserving fuel resources in the Punjab some 
years ago. 

The site was chosen in 1922, a detailed project 
prepared by 1923, and sanction given in 1926. 
Construction began in 1928 and was not com- 
pleted until 1933. Though the cost of the 
scheme was originally estimated at Rs. 450 lakhs 
it finally amounted to Rs. 600 lakhs on 31st 
March 1934. 

From the power station at Jogendernagar 
current produced at 11 kv. is “ stepped-up *’ to 
132 kv. for transmission — the highest voltage 
adopted for this purpose in India — and is con- 
veyed 173 miles to Lahore by a trunk line 
supported on steel towers 80 feet high, set 

1.000 feet apart in the plains and over 3,360 feet 
apart in the hills. 
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There are also four travel lines totalling 232 
miles in length on 60-foot towers carrying current 
at lesser voltage from TiUhore to Ferozepore, 
Amritsar to Kartarpore, Kartarpore to Ludhiana, 
and Lahore to Lyallpur. 

Provision has been made for the expansion of 
the scheme in two stages according to require- 
ments. The first ot these contemplates the 
building of a dam about 270 feet high in the 
vicinity of the headworks, increasing the storage 
there. The quantity of water conveyed by the 
tunnel will then be doubled, four more generating 
sets installed in the power house, and the output 
also practically doubled. It will then be possible 
to cater for the needs of another half a dozen 
large towns. 

The next stage of development would be 
effected on different lines, for it is not possible 
to increase the capacity of the tunnel any further. 
This stage, therefore, envisages the construction 
of a second power houso lower down, to which 
water from the tail race of the existing power 
house will be led by means of an open duct about 
3 miles long with a fall of 1,200 feet. 

The new power house will generate another 
48, (XK) kw., giving a total output of 118,600 kw. 
a quantity more than sufficient to meet the needs 
of the present generation in an area extending 
from Delhi in the north to Sialkot and Lyallpur 
in the north. In this stage over 60 towms in all 
will be served. 

The i>ossibility of electrifying some of the 
railways in the Punjab, and, more important, of 
Introducing tube-well Irrigation adds to the 
interest of this project. 

The former would cheapen and quicken the I 
transportation of passengers and goods. The 
latter would enable some 2k million acres of 
uncommanded land to be brought under culti- 
vation, greatly increasing the food supply of the 
Province. 


So much machinery had to be used in the 
(ionstructlon tliat it was found both convenient 
and economic to build two small temporary 
hydro-electric power stations, one at Dholu near 
Shanan and the other at Thuji near the head- 
works on the Uhl. These stations were linked 
up by a 11, 000- volt transmission line and their 
combined total output amounted to 1,080 kw. 

Despite the outbreak of war, 1930-40, the 
seventh year of the Commercial operation of the 
ocherae, has been a period of considerable pro- 
gress. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
machinery and equipment, the project for 
justaliation of a Thermal Station at Lahore 
au^ent the reserve of energy available 
irom the Shanon Power House at Jogindernagar 
uuring the winter months when water supplies 
in the Uhl and Lambadag rivers are low. 

HYDERABAD (DECCAN) PROIECTS 

The following is a brief description of the several 
in the^Stete^*'*^ schemes that can be developed 

This Project 
large 

River Kistna. The question of 
pportionment of waters, between the interested 


States, m., Mysore, Madras and Hyderabad 
has l)een under consideration for sometime, and 
It is hoped that it will be decided at no distant 
date. From its share of the waters Hyderabad 
will be able to draw about 2,f»fH) cusecs 
perennially and utilising nearly 230 feet of fall 
in the proposed canal it will be possible to 
generate 38, (MX) K.W. continuous and irrigate 
425,000 acres. This project, besides giving a 
fairly large amount of power, specially for 
economi(5aI w'orking of the extensive gold fields 
in Raichur District, it will also safeguard this 
large tract from the occasional ravages of 
famine. 

II. The Devanoor Project.— Tills project 
Is across the river Manjira, a tributary of the 
(joflavary. From soinewliere near liidar, the 
river takes a long loop, round one of the inter- 
vening rides, till it debouches into the 
Nizamsagar lake. The river first takes a south- 
easterly direction, and reaching very near to 
Sangareddy, it turns to fiow towards' the north 
until it merges itself with the parent river 
Oodavary. It is this feature of the river, that 
is proposed to be utilised in the Devanoor Project, 
for the development of jiower. The object is 
to construct a reservoir a little below Bldar, 
tunnel through the Intervening ridge drop 
the waters generating Hydro- Klectric Power and 
let the tail race run into Nizamsagar Lake. 
It is expected that this River will give a dependa- 
ble supply of 35,000 M. C.ft, aiid with a canal 
discharge of 950 cusei^s it is possible to generate 
17,800 K.W. continuous, by 3 iliff'erent drops 
aggregating to 290 feet. 'I'lie site is situated 
almost in the centre of the State and nearly 
all the load (;ontres already developed are closeby. 
AS a commercial enterprise, this Project Is 
certain to pay a handsome return. 


nii Th* Nizamsagar Project. — Combined 
with Devanoor is the Nizamsagar Project, where 
drops in the canal of about 30 feet are available 
for the development of Hydro-Electric Power. 
The canal has already been constructed and so 
IB the Nizamsagar Reservoir. With the steady 
supplies, that will be brought in by the Devanoor 
Project, it will be possible to draw a perennial 
discharge of nearly 1,350 cusecs and generate 
2,800 K.W. continuous. Most of the civil works 
needed for its development have already been 
executed. This scheme together with Devanoor 
Project will generate in all over 20,000 K.W. 
continuous. 

IV. The Kaddam Project. — The River 
Kaddam is a tributary of the Godavary, and 
rises in Boath Taluq of the Adilabad District. 
About 7 miles below the crossing of the Nirmal 
Adilabad Road, It falls through a vertical drop 
of 170 feet. This is known as Somanagudam 
falls. Including the raplde above the fall, it is 
possible to concentrate a drop of 400 feet for 
the generation of Power, by supplementing the 
supplies of Kaddam from its other tributaries 
it is expected that about 4,000 K.W. continuous 
can be generated and yearly 25,000 acres 
Irrigated. Besides this, It is possible to generate 
another 3,000 K.W. on its tributary Sikkamanu. 
Extensive deposits of rich iron ore are available 
on the banks of the Godavary and if a st/cel 
industry is established the power can be fully 
utilised Immediately. 
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V. Th« Puma Project ^ — The River Puma 
rises in the Plateau of Aurangabad, and after 
traversing a distiince of 250 miles, it joins the 

f >arent River (iodavary ue^r Kanteshwar. A 
ittle below the crossing of Jalna Rnidana Road, 
it offers a Ajuj site for a storage reservoir, near 
the village iSawaugi. Just below the Dam, the 
River course t/akes two loops upto Digras, and 
by taking a canal alignment it is expected to 
cut short tlie distance of 20 miles to ft miles; 
this, tiogethcr with a liigh sill of caiuil, is made 
IJS4? of for the development of power. It is 
ex])eeted to generate al)out 4,000 K. W. continu- 
ous, 'I’his project is a very remunerative 
proposit ion besides l>eing near the cotton centres 
like Nander, lUrbliani and Jalna it can also 
irrigate 75, (MK) acres in Nander District. 

VI. The Manair Project. — This is a 
snuiller sciiome, a<T 08 s the River Manair in 
Sirciila 'i’aluq of Kareciinnagar District. The 
River desirends into a rapidc^ after its junction 
with Kundlair, and falls 207 feet in ft miles. 
Hy (ionstructiug a reservoir above the rapide, 
a power channel can be taken and droi)ped 
120 feet. The power generated will he about 
700 K.VV. continuous ami irrigation of 10,000 
acres is possible. 

VIl. The Pengansa Project. — This is a 
boundary River betwwui Rerar and Hyderabad 
State, it falls through a iieight of 120 feet 
near Islapur, midway l)etween liadgaon and 
Kiiiwat. 'riie falls are known as Saliasrakund 
Palls, and it is proposed to liarncss tiiesc for 
the generation of lly(iro-l<:ie(;tri(^ Power. It is 
expected that about 7,000 K.W. will l»e generated 
but l)cing a l)oundary river, only half the 
possibilities arc considered as availal)le for 
Hyderabad. It will tlnis bc^ ])ossible to obtain 
2,500 K.W, continuous, and irrigate, about 
40,000 acres. 

VIII. The Godavary Project. — The River 
tiOfiavary is one of the two larger rivers that 
<lrains tijc plateau of the Deccan. Prom 
somewliere near tlie Soan bridge, this huge 
river starts dtiscending into a rapide and falls 
about 500 feet in 50 miles, it is proposed to 
utilise a part of tills fall for the generation of 
power by c(nistructing a reservior on the River 
above Soan bridge, taking a channel on the 
left bank and dropi)ing it nearly 4(H) feet into 
the Kaddam valley. This scheme will be able 
to give nearly ft.5,000 K.W. continuous and 
irrigate about 400, (KJO acres. 

IX. The Lower KUtna Project. — The 

River Kistna is jjroposed to be harnessed after 
its junction with its tributaries, the bhceroa and 
the Tungabiiadra. 8oou after tlie junction, it 


cuts its course for nearly 110 miles through the 
Amarabad and Nallamalai Hills. Just at the 
exit from these Hills, it Is proposed to construct 
a iiigh dam, and generate power by dropping the 
water nceilcd for lower delta irrigation into 
the river. It is expected to generate about 
50,0(K) K.W. and irrigate 900, (KH) acres, besides 
safeguarding another 900,0(K) acres of delta 
Irrigation in the British territory. 

X. The Upper Kittiui Project.— -The River 
In its upper reaches, soon after entering the 
Hyderabad Dominions, descends some 250 feet 
within a distam'e of 10 miles between the 
villages of Melgadda and Jamalpur. The drops 
aggregate to 130 feet within 21 miles, and are 
locally known as Jaldrug falls. By constructing 
a reservoir above the falls and taking a canal 
therefrom, it will be possible to generate about 
30,000 K.W. continuous and irrigate at least 
‘ 600,0(H> acres. 

Prom the short description, stated above, 
ft will be seen, that the State holds a very 
favourable position owing to the largest rivers 
of the Dec.cau, viz., (Iodavary and Kistna 
flowing through the Dominions. The extent of 
electric power that can be developed from these 
two rivers alone, amounts te 145,(HK) K.W. 
continuous ; ami there are possibilities of 
generating anotlier 70,000 K.W. from their 
large tribubirles, such as Thimgabhadra, Manjlra, 
Kaddam Puma, Penganga and Manair. In all, 
there is the possiliilities of generating over 
2(M),(KK) K.W. continuous. An idea of tlie 
magnitude of the enterprise can be had by 
comparing with the present supply of electricity 
in tlie city of Hyderabad. The total installed 
capacity of the existing generators is about 
10, 0(H) K.W. and the peak load so far developed 
for t»ower consunibDon in the city and suburbs 
is only 3,(HH) K.W. Purther the area that will 
be possible to bring under irrigation after water 
is utilised for generation of power is more than 
two million acres ; it will also considerably 
expedite industrial development of the whole 
State through rural eleijtriflcation. The total 
cost of all these projects amounts to ft5 crores 
and it is expected tliat on an average a return 
of 8 to ft per cent, will be realised. At first 
sight, the amount of investment required may 
appear enormous but it has to lie realised that 
this expenditure will be spread over at least 
half a century, if not more. 

All these generating units will be connected 
up in one complete grid system so that any 
difleienoy of supply under a partlimlar nroj^t 
can be easily supplemented from other schemes. 
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A field of the adiuinistration of India 
profoundly affected by the Refornia of 
and again by the India Act of was 

that of local government. This was one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, tiie progress 
of local government In India for the past quarter 
of a century has been encouraging, hut uneven. 
As the annual reports of provincial governments 
show, there are some towns wliieli have shown 
a real sense of responslldlity in civic affairs and 
have administered them officlently. In a mino- 
rity of eases, however, the local “ city fathers’* 
liave signally failed to discharge their duties to 
the pnbllo benellt, with the result that they 
liave he<Mi superseded and the condin t of muni- 
cipal affairs has reverted to official control. The 
greatest -mccesscs have been won in theTresIdeu- 
cy towns, and particularly by the Municipality of 
Bombay. The dilfteultics in the way of progress 
were manifest. Local government had to he a 
creation — the devolution of authority from the 
Government to the local body, and that to a 
jxioplc who for centuries luul been accustomed 
to autocratic administration. A gain, the powetf^ 
entrusted to local bodies were insigniffcaiit and 
tlie financial support was small. There are, how- 
ever, many emmiiraglng signs of improvement. 

Throughout the greaUT part of India, the 
village coiistitut(;8 the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles— tahsUs, suh-divisions, and districts. 

"The typical Indian village has Its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and. a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
niielous lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . , .The. inhabitants of 
such a village jmiss their life in the midst of these 
simple siirromi dings, widded together in a little 
oominunf ty with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ In cliaracter in tlie various 
types of villages, its l>ody of d(!taIlod customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, in tlie greater 
part of Absudi, In Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the vlllf^:;e 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homestead 8 .”--(G(o 2 fltt««r oj Inditi.) 

The villages above described (of which there 
■*r(' 700, (KX) in India) fall under two main 
e lasses, iriz . — 

Types of Villages.—" (1) The ‘severalty * or | 
raiy^wari village which is the prcvahuit form 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on Individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
«oine of the non-oiiltivatcd lands may 
be set apart for a common purixwe, soch as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plongh only with the permission of the Revenue 
antboritleB,and on payment of assessment. The 
^llage government vt^sts in A ^Tiiditary hoad- 
mm, known by an old veniacnlar name, such 
^ patel or reJdi^ who in n^sponsible for law and 
omer, and for the colh'ction of the Government 
13 


revenue. lie represents the primitive hcadsiiip 
)f the tribe t)r clan by which the village, was 
u’igiiially settled.” 

“ (2) The Joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent In the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village, ag a whole, 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
suix:rior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
eoUectlve responsibility still, an a rule, remains 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body 
who allow resMences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the vjllagi;, and, if wanhMl for enltlvaMon, is 
partitioned amoivg the shan lvolders. The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of suptirlor familleg. In later 
times one or more headmen Iwvo been added to 
the organisation to rei) 0 ‘sent the village In its 
dealings with the local aiithorlti(‘s ; but the arti- 
ficial character of this ap{x>Intme.nt,a8 compared 
with that which obtains in a mlyatwari village 
Is ovidena'd by the tlth^ of its holdiT, which is 
generally latnltardtir, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘ number.' It is thistyp*; 
of village* to which the wefl-known description 
in Sir 11. Maliu^'s Village Commnnitm is alone 
applicable, and hort! the co-proprlcLirs are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village iK)piiIation as tenants or labourers under 
them.*’ 

Villaile Autonomy.— J'he Indian villages 
formerly possessed a largo degrc'c of local au- 
tonomy, since the ruling dynasties and thi'ir 
local representatives did not, us n rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, Imt 
regarded th»^ village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as res|)onslble for tlie payment of 
the Government revenutis, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the tf8t4ibllshment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the prewuit revenue 
and police organisation, the development of com- 
iminlcations, the growth of Indlvidnalism, and 
the oiKTUtion of the individual raiyatumri system, 
which is extending even In the north of India. 

I Nevertlu h’ss, the village rtunalns the first unit 
of udminlstration ; the princli)al village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the aecountiint, and 
the village watchman — are. largi ly utilised and 
paid by Gov(;rnment, and then^ is still a large 
degree of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving tlie 
village conn cil-trihuinil, or Puneha^iet, and the 
LH'ContnUiiUitlon Ooinmlsslon of 1008 made the 
following Hp'jcial recominendatiouH: — 

** While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and considiJt that the 
objections urged then t.o are tar from insur- 
mountable wo recognise that such a system 
ean only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and dtiflnlto method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain llmihd jKJWers to PmehayetH in those 
villages In which ein'iimstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and fn*edom from intcroal feuds. These 
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powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, It will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and Judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages; 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.'* 

These recommendations, however, were 
never implemented and the puncMyet system, 
while it still exists In non-offlclal form, Is tend- 
ing to decline. There Is still the possibility that 
it may be revived. For present purposes it 
is unnecessaiy to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but It 
is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab efovernment has passra a Village 
Punchavat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including Judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
oases. Other Governments have taken steps 
In the same direction. 

Mmifcipalities. — The Presidency towns j 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Boyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically uo attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed In that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of munldpaUties was formed in 
all provinces. Ihe Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muiil- 
oipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but In most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-govemment, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It wiB not until after 1870 that much pro- 

g ress was made. Lord Mayo's Government, 

1 their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking farther steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
Medical, charity, and local pubHo works. New 
municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended to the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord lUpou’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 


extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to Increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some Items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. As the population of most 
Indian towns rises, so does the number of 
municipalities increase. For the most part 
they display a lively interest in civic affairs and 
are actively engaged in improving the condi- 
tions under wldch their fellow citizens live. 

District Boards.— The duties and functioni 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 

As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians. The 
most important item of revenue is provincial 
rates. The principal objects of expenditure are 
education which has come remarkably to the 
front within the last three years and civil 
works such as roads and bridges. Medical relief 
is also sharing with education tliough in a less 
degree the lion’s share of the available revenue. 

Improvement Trusts. — A notable feature 
In the recent sanitary history of India Is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay. 
Galoutta, Lucknow. Allahabad, Lahore, Rangoon 
and Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts develop- 
ed important activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). (In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is carried on 
by the Bombay Municipality.) Other dtlm are 
beginning to follow the examples of these great 
! cities. The Government of India in 1037 
established an Improvement Trust to attend 
to Blum clearance in old Delhi City and to the 
general expansion of their Winter (Capital. This 
body has lately undertaken an ambitious scheme, 
costing many lakhs of rupees, for the abolition 
of slums and the re-housing of dispossessc^d 
workers. 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust originated 
from a medical emiuiry into the sanitary 
condition of the town in 1890, owing to the 
outbreak of plague. Treliminary investigation 
continued for several years, and the Trust was 
instituted in January, 1012, with a view to 
making provision for improvement and expan- 
sion of Calcutta by opening up congested areas, 
providing open spaces and improved buihlings 
sites, laying out or altering streets and for 
rehousing of the poorer and working classes. 
The Act provided for a large expenditure on 
improvement schemes and for local taxation 
or raising of loans to this end. It provided 
for the constitution of a Board of Trustees 
of eleven members with a whole-time Chairman. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31 st March 1940 : — C. W. 
Gurner, I.O.8., Chairman; J. 0. Mukorjea, 
Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, Cal- 
cutta Corporation (ex-offieio)\ Indra Bhusan 
Beed, elected by the Corporation of CJalcutta 
under Section 7 (1) (a) of the Cakjutt^a Improve- 
ment Act, 1911; Kumar Biswanath Boy, elected 
by the elect<5d Councillors, Cori)oratlon of 
Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (6) of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act, 1011, as modified by 
the Amendment Act of 1026; Sudhansii 
Kumar Mittcr, elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1011, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 ; F. Rooney, 
elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., elected by 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin, 
C.f.E.; Sir Badridas Goenka, Et., o.t.E.; Hal 
Bahadur Dr. Haridhan Dutt; A. J. Thomp- 
son, D.S.O., M.O., F.B.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., appointed 
by the Local Government. 

During the 27 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust has carried through many 
Improvement schemes both in the city proper 
and the suburban areas which have changed 
the face of Calcutta wholly and beyond recogni- 
tion. It has constructed over 63 miles of new 
roads, 34 public park.s covering an area of alK)Ut 
!J04-8 jicres and a large lake with 80-22 acres 
01 water area. 


In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
ovBteea have been done away with and seveia 
roads of an improved type laid out, the mo8i 
I An which is the Cbittaranjan Avenue 
100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Lhowringhee, past Shambazar, to Raja Raj 
Ba lav Street, a stretch of 3 miles. It Is intended 
^ extend it up to the Ghltpur Bridge. 
Die Section of Cbittaranjan Avenue near the 
^nowringhee end is well placed for commerce and 
®*P«cted to gain increased import^ 
S with Dalhousle Square 

* now road 84 feel 
vme whlw the Trust has constructed between 
^80® Lan®. A furthei 
Chittaranjai 
Wellington Street on the east and 
adjacent area in Chandni 
kR ? coi^niction of a 40-feet road 

»a»e been completed. The most Important 


element In the present programme of the Trust 
is the approach road to the new Howrah Bridge 
from Dalhousle Square. The first section of 
this project, which has already cost Bs. 99,60,1)00 
nearly, from St. Andrew’s Church to Canning 
Street is almost complete with a 100 feet wide 
road from Dalhousle Square corner to Canning 
Street. Anotiicr 60 ft. wide road has been 
completed diagonally from Boyal Extrhange 
Place to Lower (’hitpiu: Buad. It is also In the 
programme of the Trust to extend this road 
through Torrithl Bazar, one of the still existing 
dirtiest spot in the heart of the city, to Circular 
Boad near Sealdah Station. The second section 
of the project from Canning Street to Strand 
Boad has been sanctioned by Government 
and Laud Acquisition proceedings are In progress. 
It is estimated to cost a little over a croro and a 
half. 

In the north of the City, two large and 
sixteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandhu Park and 
the other Goasipore-Chitpore open space 
measuring 63 bighaa and 166 blghas respectively. 
The Cosslpore-Ghitpore Park has a small 
artificial lake and the layout of the area sur- 
rounding the lake has been completed. Four 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courta are also being made. The Deshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened. 

Good progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Haydapatl, Scheme No. XXVU. 

The new 84 ft. road connecting Cbittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Boad slightly to the north 
of Jogannath Ghat has been completed so that 
there Is now a continuous main traffic route with 
tlie same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road 
on the east. An interesting small work is the 
extension of a storm water sewer from Jagannaih 
Ghat Road to Strand Bank Road carrying with it 
the construction of a 60-ft. roadway. Another 
Important scheme which is now complete Is the 
new 60 ft. road between Darpanaravan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriagbat Street which, with the 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road tm a new main east-and-west diagonal 
road through AhirltoUah. The completion of 
the widening of Kalakar Street represents the 
most important effort yet made to penetrate 
the inner recesses of Bara bazar and provides 
a new 60 feet road from Harrison ^ad to 
Jasannath Ghat Boad with short lengths of 
widening of cross roads in accordance with 
existing alignments. Running, as it does, 
through an area with a population of over 200 
to the acre and closely built up with four or 
five storeyed houses, the cross cost of acquisition 
of land is exceptionally high. Demolition was 
of greater difficulty than usual owing to the height 
of the buildings and the narrowness of the lanes 
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The pasBing ol the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1031, which empowora the 
Board of Trustees In certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street Instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar and other costly and thickly- 
populated commercial areas. 

Tlie Suburban Areas to the south and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and exUiUsivo development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores c.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Bussa Hoad which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of ono mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
t^o Tollygunge. To Improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygungc Bailway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds have been 
constructed. In tlie South of the I'owu the most 
important of tlie older scliemes now coinTileted 
is the first section of the Southern Avenue, 
including the extension of the Dliakuria l.akc 
and Bark and the lay-out of the area round tlie. 
)ark to the west of junction of Jjansdowne Boad 
ilxtension. This sclieme, which is essentially 
one for residential development, has been 
practically completed ; almost tlie wliole. of 
tlie first seotion of surplus lands have been sold 
and is being rapidly built up. 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake. 
Tno road round the iriaia lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
(completed in the new section of the lake wliicli 
is l)cing attractively laid out witli an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The two lakes have been linked 
up by a concrete bridge constructed before 
the joining canal was excavated. The Calcutta 
Tramways Co., Ltd., have now extended tram 
tracks from Bussa Boad along Bash Behary 
Avenue to Bally gunge Station. The “ Lake 
Area,” as It is now commonly known, consisting 
of land originally acquired for the provision of 
earth and partly for a statutory open space in 
scheme No. XX XIII, assumes more and more 
the nature of a Model Park, and comprises weU 
laid out football grounds In addition to its 
natural amenities. The Trust continues the 
policy of planting and embellishing it as a place 
of public recreation for soutli Calcutta and finds 
scope hero for various experiments in Park 
technique, of wlilch the most Interesting was a 
Children’s Pool properly designed for tlie purpose 
and' believed to ho the first of its kind in tlio 
Indian city. The Swimiiiiiig Pool, tlie origin 
of which was to attract youths from swimming 
In the main lake continues to grow in yiopularity 
to such an extent that the large crowds fre- 
quenting it in mid summer, tend occasionally 


to bo a cause of some auxiety, and considerable 
expenditure has had to bo met ou security 
precautions. 

Tile second section of tlie Soutlieru Avenue 
on tlie east of Landsdowue Koad Extension, 
lias now been taken up and the extension of the 
l.'io ft. wide Sonthcrii Avenue upto (larialiat 
Road at tlie junction of Moiioliarpookar Road is 
approaching eoinpletioii. This area with the 
large lake and its amenities has already proved 
very attractive for residential houses and almost 
a new city is springing up, relieving considerably 
the eougestioii in the main city. From the 
junction of Southern Avenue and Cariahat 
Road, tlie w'ork of widening (larialiat Road and 
Old Ballygungi? Road ni>t() Syed Ameer Ali 
Avenue has lieeii taken iij) during the year and 
tlic work in the first .section upto Old Bullygunge 
Road is a])i>roaeldng eoinpletioii. ’J’iie Calcutta 
Tramways (Company will extend their service 
through tliis widened road from the Park 
('ireiis. 

Tlie central section of the eastern part of 
Calcutta has already been developed by the 
Trust into a beautiful residential area with the 
amenity of a large park near Park Circus known 
as Eastern Park, measuring 65 bighas, with 
largo playing fields for football, tennis, etc. 
The Coracliand Koad Scheme providing for the 
completion of the northern portion of tliis park 
and the coinmencement of a wide avenue 
running parallel to Lower Circular Boad through 
the outer fringe of Entally lias been completed 
and the Si-luvnies ))roviding the wide Avenue on 
it.s north lias been taken up during the year. 

} The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
1 96 acres. In 1912, Bompas, the first 
I Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that In the 
ratio, viz., about 9 per cent, of its public open 
spaces wliich measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and tlie 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a i>ar at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Birmingham. But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta's 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to dab* 
the Trust bad added (including the new lake 
Jit Dhakurla)— over 300 acres. 

Lastly for the iiouaing of the displa'ced 
population the Tnist has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes : — 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
storeyed tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built In Wards Institution 
Street for the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect b€uti» of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited meanst 
e.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls. The build 
lugs, including land, cost Bs. 2,44,868 and ar 
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let at very low rents — in'ouiid lloor rooms 
at Rs. 4 per mensem and top floor rooms nt 
Ks. 0 per mensem, each room measnrlnR 12'x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front and opening on 
to a central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the ])oople 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
l 9 » 8 tces. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were accpiired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
exiHJUsive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-houaing Scheme* — 

In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
liouses were built. The detaclied houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom tiiey w(m c 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 13 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced uo effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants tlie entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank lie-housing Scheme 
was sold by private sale sliortly after tlie 
31st March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-houting Scheme. — Seven 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
rooincd and three-roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. 

Paikpara Re-housing Scheme. — This sidicmc 
iian an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 90 build- 
lug sites. A new ro-liousing sciicino lias been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Hoad for tiie biistee population to 
i*e (iisplaeed by the execution of Scliemc No. 
.\\\V (ICasterii I’ark to (htracliand Itoad) 
and Sclit'tm's XlilX and lili on its Nortli. 

spccinl feattire- of il)(; new selieim? is that 
tin- Ininl is to be developed as a model busteo 


for (iisplaeed Inistee dwellers, Sfieeial faeiiities 
are offered to dislionsed piasons for seeming 
land in various improved areas for reinstatement 
purposes. 

Bridget. — The old bridges of Calcutta, which 
ar»* hemmed in by canals and railway lines in- 
adequately bridged, have almost all of them 
replaced by modem and up-to-date bridges to 
suit the growing traffic requlrcmeuts. The new 
bridges of the city have trafllc capacity compar- 
ing favourably witli tliose of Loudon. Tlie new 
i>ridgcs at Maniktola, Bcliaghata and at 
Shambazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. Thu Cliitporo 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com- 
pleted has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two linos of slow trafllo. 
The Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of whieli 
has been completed, has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 0 feet 
each. 

The Tollyguiigo Bridge across Tolly’s Nullali 
has been completed and transferred to the 
Irrigation Department during the year and the 
ne.xt brkigt^ takiui up and completed Is tlie 
Barrackporc Bridge. 

Financial. — (’apital ebarged during tfio year 
I9:>{)-4() amounted to Rs. 58-26 lakiis wliieli 
tneiiided Jts. 45-17 lakiis spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Jls. 11-94 lakiis on engineering work. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1939-40 was 
Il8. 19,23,95,000. To meet this largo expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Its. 4,17,50,000 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) iiavo yielded Its. 10,1 1,34,300 
and tlie revenue fund from its annual surplUH 
(aftf;r providing for the service of loans) has 
contributed lls. 4.95 crores to (’apital Works. 

i'pto J939-1U tlie Trust sjn-nt Its. 15-62 lakhs 
nearly on land aiwjuisition and Its. 3.10 lakhs 
on engineering work. 
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Tlie administration of the affairs of the 
larger ports (CalcuUa. Bombay ^ Madrat, Karachi 
and Chittagong) is vested by lav in 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose- 
They have nide powers, but their proceedings 


are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal-bodies to the control of Government. 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Calcutta 
consists mainly of European members. 


Figures for 1038-30 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the live principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden and Rangoon are excluded from the tables) as obtainable from 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following 
table : — 



Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital Debt. 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bb. 

Calcutta . . 

3,16.91,809 

3,12,20,348 

22,57,26,567 

Bombay 

2,59,90,553 

2.54.90,127 

18,81.80.006 

Madras 

36,56,643 

87,74,721 

1.44,87,991 

Karachi . . . » 

78,17,202 

66,68,810 

3,87,09,000 

Chittagong 

7,21,763 

6,17,619 ' 

(a) 38 74,882 


(a) Includes the first Instalment of Rs. 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Rs. 2 lakhs, the 
third instalment of Rs. 2 lakhs, the fourth instalment of Rs. 3 lakhs, the fifth instalment 
of Rs. 3 lakhs, the sixth instalment of Rs. 4 lakhs, the seventh instalment of Rs. 2 lakhs, 
and the eighth instalment of Rs. 8 lakhs, of a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs from Government. 


BOMBAY. 


Board of Trustkes of the Port of 
Bomhay.— H. K. Kirpalani, o.i.K., i.o.s. 
(Chairman). Nominated by Oovernmetit. — 
Major-Oeneral the Honourable T. P. P. Butler, 
D.s.O. ; Captain R. A. Melhuish, r.i.n. ; P. N. 
Chandavarkar ; C. E. Cuffc ; 0. C, Laughton; 
R. R. Bakhale ; N. V. S. Murti, l.s.E. ; M. I). 
Bhat, I.o.s. 

Elected by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce . — 
W. A. Bell ; R. W. Bullock ; R. C. Lowndes ; 
A. Mclnt/Osli ; G. S. Taunton ; Elected by the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber. — Sir Purshotaindas 
Thakurdas. O.I.E., M.B.E. ; Behram N. Karanjia, 
M.L.o. ; M. A. Master; S. G. Hliali ; 
Ramdas Kilacliand; Elected by the Municipal 
Corporation . — R. A. Gole ; G. (1. Morarji, J.P. ; 
Elected by the MUlowners' Association. — T. V. 
Baddeley. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust : — 

Secretary, N. M. Morris (on leave) ; A. S. 
Bakre, M.A., Bar-nt-Law (Ag.) ; Deputy Secretary, 
D. A. Ferreira, H.A., b.sc., Bar-at-Law (Ag.). 

Accounts Department. 

Chief AccU.s C. F. Lynn, M.A., a.s.a.a. ; Deputy 
Acett., V. D. jog. 

Engineerinq Department. 

Chief Engineer, G. E. Terrey, M.inst.c.E. (Offg.), 
Deputy Chief Engineer, F. M. Surveyor, B. 8c,, 
M.inst.c.E. (Offg.); Brecutive Engineers, 
H. N. Barla, L.c.x. ; J. N. Dubash, b.e. (Civil), 
A.M.lnst.o.B. (Offg.) ; Mechanical Superintendent, 


R. B. MciGrcgor, A.M.l. Mech.E. ; Consulting 
Engineers rf? Agents, A. .1. Barry, C.B.E., J. 
Lumsden Rae and ('. G. Duf'aue, M.liist. C.E., 
M.i.Mcch.E., M.E.I.C., 164, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.l. 

Docks Department, 

Manager. W. G. H. Teinideton ; Deputy 
Managers, F. Seymour- Williams, D.s.o. (on leave) 
A. Mattos, L. E. Walsli. 

Railway Department. 

Manager, H. A. Gaydon, Deputy Managers, 

S. G. R. Sliaw, P. M. Boyce. 

Port Department. 

Deputy Comervator, Captain A. G, Riuch, 
D.S.O., ii.i.N. (Retd.) ; Harbour Master, C. T. 
Wilson ; Senior Dock Master, J. L. Williams. 

Land and Bunders Department. 
Manager, F. H. Taylor, F.s.i., M.R.s.l. ; 
Deputy Manager, H. G. Doshi, b.e. (Civil). 

Storks Department. 

Controller of Stores, W. J. Wilson. 

Medical Department. 
Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. F. D. Bana, 
M.B., M.R.C.8. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1030-40 amounted 
tp Rs. 2,47,22,145 and the expenditure to 
Rs. 2,34,39,706. The surplus of Rs. 12,07,733 
under General Account has been transferred to 
the Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs. 74,616 under Pilotage Account has been 
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transferred to the Vessels’ Eeplacement Fund. 
The Eevenue Beserve Fund at the close of the 
year amounted to Rs. 1,14,70,410. The aggre- 
gate capital expenditure during the year was 
Rs. 7,46,264. The total debt of the Tnist at 
the end of the year amounted to Rs. 1,794 '85 
lakhs, repayment of which is provided for by 
annual siiiking fund contributions from revenue; 
the accumulation of the sinking fund at Slst 
March, 1940 was Rs. 508*38 lakhs, in addition 
to this, apart from property appreciation, the 
Reserve and other funds total Rs. 148*27 lakhs. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay last official 
year aggregated Rs. 138 crores in value (exclusive 
of Government transactions). 

Number of steam and square-rigged vessels 
which during recent years have entered the docks 


been berthed at the harbour walla and paid 
es, excluding those which have unloaded and 
,ded in the stream : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Nett. 

1916 to 1921 (average) 

2,086 

4,758,888 

1921 to 1926 

1,962 

4,574,817 

1926 to 1931 

1,954 

4,749,570 

1931 to 1936 

1,894 

4,901,261 

1936-37 

1,954 

4,998,513 

1937-38 

1,866 

5,001,521 

1938-39 

1,862 

5,041,888 

1939-40 

1,797 

5,200,545 


The two dry docks were occupied during the 


year by 173 vessels, the tonnage amounting to 
781,317 an increase of 172,887 tons from the 
previous year. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows : — 

Sir Thomas H. Elderton, Chairman. 

W. A. Bums, Deputy Chairman. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — 
R. R. Haddow ; W. L. Gordon ; G. V. Lloyd; 
T. S. Gladstone; The Hon’ble Sir John 
Richardson ; K. J. Nicolson. 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades' Associaiion : — 

F. J.Read. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 

Commerce : — A. C. Sen ; Dr. S. C. IjUm*, 
M.A., Ph.n. 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce : — 

G. L. Mehta. 

Elected by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce:— 
Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani. 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta : — Sir Hari Sankar Paul. 
Nominated by QooernmerU: — Captain C. R. 
Bluett, R.I.N. ; R. Mair ; L. P. 
Misra ; A. Duncan ; F. M. Innes, I.O.S. 
The principal officers of the Trust are : — 
Secretary.— C. W. T. Hook. 

Traffic Manager. — W. Steer. 

Chief Accountant . — J. Band, O.A. 

Chief Engineer , — A, M. Ward, 

A.M.I.M.E. 

Deputy Conservator , — Lt.. Commander E. L. 

Pawsey, R.N. (Retd.). 

Medical Offieer,—Lt.-Co\. F. J. And 0 rBon, 

C.I.B., M.O., M.B., U.S., F.K.C.B., I.M.S. 
Consulting Engineers and London Agents : — 
Messrs. Rendio Palmer & Tritton. 


The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last fifteen years are as follows 


Year. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 

Income. 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

Exports 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

entering the 
Port. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1026-26 

1,404,442 

1,706,409 

352,714 

061,442 

2,231,687 

1,601,041 

3,887,692 

8,21,27,748 

1926-27 

1,465,864 

2,476,704 

465,677 

068,207 

2,844,800 

1,618,886 

4,177,118 

8,12,02,188 

1027-28 

1,837,871 

2,817,443 

480,367 

1,007,917 

2,689,186 

1.606,728 

4,638,660 

8,88,82,124 

1028-29 

1,760,060 

2,644,266 

1,164,681 

1,049,668 

2,624,201 

1,706,669 

4,818,881 

8,41,82.720 

1029-80 

1,085,042 

8,016,186 

863,452 

820,002 

2,580.668 

1,646,082 

4,085,090 

8.43,98,110 

1030-Sl 

1,440,371 

2,389,303 

646,844 

653,317 

2,145,837 

1,662,602 

4,381,063 

2,83,73,400 

1931-32 

1,251,060 

2,695,912 

586,902 

880,324 

1,748,960 

1,366,076 

4,180,742 

2,67,01,868 

1082-83 

1,123,420 

2,560,186 

362,028 

469,513 

1,665,432 

1,332,672 

8,828.983 

2,46,36,681 

1933-84 

1,412,836 

2.i9i ,623 

463,367 

446,783 

1,768,567 

1,307,031 

3,870,343 

2,88,20,623 

1934-35 

1,438,452 

2,486.168 

744,671 

612,989 

1,792,876 

1,458,082 

4,068,874 

8,06,19,810 

1035-36 

1,578,261 

2,206.267 

440,178 

615,491 

1.070,630 

1,419,978 

4,048,127 

8,00,27.620 

1936-37 

1,792,294 

1,008,102 

609,866 

645,402 

2,223,121 

1,478,063 

4,082,672 

8,10,34,124 

1037-38 

2,077,441 

2,287,272 

302,843 

561.848 

2,118,451 

1,642,400 

4,326,004 

8,28,86,622 

1038-30 

1,066,240 

2,646,234 

491,237 

488,486 

2,112,867 

1,401,068 

4,618,574 

8,16,01,809 

1939-40 

1,801,465 

8,146,628 

781,617 

706,096 

2,069,157 

1,460,058 

4,559,733 

8,55,03,050 
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CHITTAGONG- 

Chittagong in Eastern Bt^ngal, lying on the. Nnvinnfwn . — Condlllona over tlio three river 


riRht bank of the river Earnafnli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an Impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave It the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam-Bengal Hallway 
has facilitated the trade with Assam and Eastern 
Bengal for which the Port of Chittagong is the 
natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lat. 22* 21 'N ; Long. 01® 
r)0‘E, 1933 Pop. 53,156. 

Tkade. 

Imports — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, 
estate stores, rice, coal and railway material. 

Exports — Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and live-stock. 

Accommodation — Vessels of any size can 
proceed 0 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagonc 
at H.W.O.S. draught of 22 ft. to 26 ft. 

There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assam-Bengal Hallway jetties, also one 
set of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft. long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 ewts. and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
are In direct rail communication with the Assam- 
Bengal Hallway system, cargo iti bulk being 
dealt with direct Into wagotjs. Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet at L. W. S.T. 

Prori»toa«.— Fresh provisions, good drinking 
waiter and coal obtainable. 


bars Iiavc I icon improved by river training 
works such that dredging has been practically 
eliminated. 

Night pilotage Is In force except during the 
S.W. monsoon. 

Charqcs . — Port dues 4 annas 6 pies per reg. 
ton. liospital dues 2 pies per reg. ton. Harbour 
Master's fee Rs. 32. Mo<»rii»g and unmooring 
in fixed l»erths Hs. 32, swinging berths Hs. 16. 
Berth alongside jetties Hs. 40, per day, night 
w'ork and holidays extra. 


lilotago not exceeding — 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from .. 

67 

8 to 

304 4 

21 ft 

337 

8 


22 ft 

385 

4 


23 ft 

439 

4 


24 ft 

486 

0 


25 ft 

553 

8 


26 ft 

634 

8 


Towage by Port Commissioners* 

Tug. 



Port Authority : Tlu' ( ■ommissioners for the 
Port of CJiitiagong. 

Officiah . — Deputy Conservator, Commander 
G. M. Osborne Smith, k.t.n. ; Port Engineer, 
F. J. tJreen, n.se., M.r.c.E., A'C. ; Secretary, A. V. 
Hamasubba Aiyar, n.A., A.B.A.A. ; Lloyds Agents, 
James Finlay & Co. 


COCHIN. 


Cochin, the newest port of the East, lies in the 
direct route to Australia from Europe. It 
serves a vast hinterland comi)rlsing the States 
of Cochin and Travanc.ore, and tlm southern 
districts of the Madras Presidency. The harbour 
fulfils the long felt need of a port open through- 
out the year on this coast. It is tlie natural 
outlet for the chief planting areas of South India. 

The development of the harbour involved the 
cutting of a passage through the bar which 
blocked the entrance from the sea to an exteiwive 
backwater. The first cut through the bar of a 
wide and deep channel was made in 1928. The 
channel through the outer bar Is now 3 miles 
long by 450 feet wide and a minimum depth of 
30 feet nt L.W.O.S.T. is maintained through- 
out the year. Since 1030 the harbour has been 
111 constant and regular use by all ships and 
regular passenger services liave been maintained 
by the P. &. O., the Bibby Line and the B. I. S. 
N. Co. To facilitate night navigation the 
channel has been liglited. A pow'erful tvug lias 
been provided and ships can enter and leave the 
harbour at all states of tlie tide. A hotel on 
modem lines has been constructed to provide 
accommodation for passengers and other visitors 
to the port. 


('ocliin was declared a major port under the 
control of the (jovermnent of India on 1st 
August 1936, and rai)idly converted intoa modern 
terminal port. Tlie ivorks so far completed 
include tlie construction of a deep water wharf 
and sidings fitted wdtb travelling electric cranes 
for rapid handling of cjirgo, a fitting out wharf 
with an np-to-dato workshop by its side, fire- 
proof transit sheds and warehouses for hinter- 
land goods tratftc, roads and bridges linking the 
wharves witii the broad-gauge railway sytttem of 
the rest of India, three railw'ay stations includ- 
ing the Harbour Terminus and a Pier Station 
for ocean passengers, a land wireless station, 
an aerodrome, and large administrative offices. 
Reservoirs and pipes ensure a supply of fresh 
waiter to the ships at all times. The trade is 
increasing witli the provision of these facilities. 
The Principal Officers are : — 

Admimstrative Officer and Chief Engineer: — 
A. G. Milne, M. inst. O.E., m.i. Mech. e. 
Offieer-in-Charge, Covhin Harbour Division : — 
j V. Srinivasan, n.A.n.E., A.M. Inst. c.K. 
Pori. Officer * — 1 ieut. Commander. IT. G. 

Fletcher, U.I.N.H. 

Harboar Master : — H. A. Sheppard. 
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KARACHI. 


Tiiitstees. 

Chairman , — Colond 1). S. Joliiiston, (i.i.n. 

Vice-Chairvuw, Klertvd by the Board . — iratiiu 
A. Alavi (lU‘]»rc‘8i*nutivo ol Labour 
ai>j>oiiitoil by (.JoviTiiuii'iit). 


I ppointed by Government. — Kiii'r.-Coiiulr. 
(i. S. Miskin, It.T.N., J.l\, (rrin«‘ij)al OHicer, 
Mrnvnitihi Abiriiio Dcpartinciit, Karacbi. 
DiKtrict); .1, W. O'r’ibi, (Divisional 

Su]HMini(!iidont, JSoitli WeBtcrii Jtailway) ; 
Major b. I{. Itunows, (D.A.A. it q.m.o., Sind 
Area) ; M. illm-iul-din, M.A., (DfljJC. <’oI- 
leetor of (Uistoins) ; Hat ini A. Alavi, 

( Kepresentative of liabom) ; Ahmed Jiaji 
Dossal Khatri (llopnrst'ntativo of Munici- 
])al Coriioration). S. C. Satyawadi, M.A., 
(Oolleetor of CiiMtoins.) 


Eleeted by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce . — 
,1. H. llhuikwell, (mi.e., m.o. J.r.. (JJiirrnab- 
Slidl Oil Stoia!,;o A'. Distrilmtiug (’o. of India 
Jitd.); A. 'r. Orr Deaa (Mai’kinnoii Mackenziti 
<Vr (!o.) ; H. K. C. Jlare(Ralli Hrotliers Ltd.) ; 
H. H. Marlin (Forbi'S Forbes (Campbell A. 
t'o. JAd.), Viced diainnaij, elected by the 
Hoard. 


Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchant^' 
Association.- i^nkluh'X Thlliawdas (11. H. 
Vishindas Suklidev) ; Lnla .laKanuutli 
llalarani Taiidon, H.sc., .I.r., ( It. H. Italaram 
.lugannath). 


Elected by the Bayers' <(? Shippers' Chamber . — 
Jlaridas Lalji ; A, M. Haakza. 


Elected by the Karachi Municipal Curporation.- 
Jeslitaram Jlliawaiiji, 


TKINCIPAL OEFlOEliS OK THE TORT TRUST. 

Chief Enijineer.—lA.y>. Brow, M.O., M. Inst. C.E. 

Deputy Chief Engineer. — E. L. Everatt, 

M.lnst.c.Ji!., A.M.l.Meeli.E. 

Chief Accountant. — B. A. liiglet, B.A., c.A. 

Traffic Manager. — E. G. Canglcy, n.s.o., m.c. 

A(j. Deputy (Uniservator. — A. A. Goldie. 

Secrciu ry . — N o u u m a 1 T ekehand . 

Chief Storekeeper.— rC. J. T. Ilozario. 

Kevenue Itecelpts and Expenditure of the 
Tort of Karachi for the year 1039-40. 

llcveniio Ileceipts Its. 72,78,000. 

lleveniic Expenditure Rs. 70,23,000. 

Surplus Rs. 2,5r),000. 

Reserve Fund Rs. 60,86,388 (Securities 

at cost price.) 

airiPJ’lNG. 

The nuniber of vi'ssels wliicli entered the jiort 
during the year 1030'40, exclusive of vessels 
put back and llsliing boats, was 6,321 with a 
tonnage of 2,618,362 as against 4,105 with a 
tonnage of 2,037,028 in 1038-30. 806 steamers 
of all kinds entered the port with a tonnage of 
2,370,032 against 1,000 and 2,767,323 respectively 
in the luevious year. Of the 80<l steainers 
683 were of Hritisli Tjade Nationality.. 

The imports during tlie year totalled 850,000 
tons against 861, <K)0 tons in the previous yt'ar. 
The shijmients were 1.278,000 tous in 1030-40 
against 1,300,000 in 1038-30. 

The total volume of imjmrts and exj)orts was 
2,134,tK)0 tons against 2,256,000 tons in the 
previous year. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras : — 


Appointed by Government. C. G. Armstrong, 
o.n.E., M.O., A.l>., M.lnst.T. (Chairiiuiii aud 
Tralllc Manager); F. A. I. Richardson, 
(Collector of Customs) ; (.'aptaiii J . (Jaineron, 
R.I.N., (Principal Otlicer, Mercantile Marine 
Department, Madras District); C. G. W. 
Cordon, (Agent and General Manager, 
Madras & Southern Maliratta Railw'ay Co., 
Ltd.); J.F.C, Reynolds, (Agent and General 
Manager, South Indian Railway Co. Ltd). 


Elected by Gommercial Bodies. — T). M. Reid, 
o.n.E., M.L.A., ; Th. Lykiardopulo ; H. S. 
Town, M.L.A. and R. D. Dcuniston, (Madras 
Chamber of Commerce ) ; K. Srccramulu 
Nayudu, (Nominated by Government), and 
T. 8. Manlkkam. (Southern India Chamber 


of Commerce ): — A. A. Hayles and A. T. 
Luker. (Madras Traders' AssorAaiion) ; Diwan 
Bahadur M. Balasundaram Naidu, c.i.e. 
(Southern India Skin d'; Hide Merehants' 
Associalum ) ; P. R. Nummalwar, (Madras 
riece-goods Merchants' A ssociation). 

Principal Ofllcers : — G. P. Alexander, M. Inst. 
C.E., Port Engineer ; J.t.-C!onimander A. D. 
Berrington, R.N.U. (Retd.), Deputy Conservator 
of the Port ; G. Venkataraya Pai, kt.a., f.I.A.O., 
.\.K.\., Chief Accountant ; Major E.G. Bowers, 
M.c,, M.I.E.E., Mechanical and Electrical 

Engineer ; S.W, White, M.I. Mar. E., A.M.I.N.A.» 
A.Bi.i. Mech. E., Assistant Mechanical 
Engineer ; F. G. Cooper, Engineer 
and Dredging Master : — Dredger “ Madras.” 
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V. l>ayananda Kamath, 13. A., b.e. and S. 
Nagabushanam Aiyar, ij.a., m.e., a.i.e.e., 
ABsUtard Engineers ; K. Subramania Aiyar, 
M.E., Assistant Engineer {Electrical ) ; 

L. T. Lewis, Harbour Master ; L. J. Wliitlock, 
B. Hennin, and Lt. Commander C. M. Best, 
R.N.R. (Betd.), Assistant Harbour Masters ; 

M. S. Venkataraman, n.A., and L. A. Abraham, 
B.A., F.O.I., Assistant Traffic Managers ; 
V. Muthuswami Aiyer, b.a., Deputy Chief 
Accountant Engineering ; J. B. Masiilamani, 
Deputy Chief {Accountant)', G. M. Gauapathi 
Aiyer, Office Manager, 


The receipts of tlie Trust during 1939-40 on 
Revenue Account from all sources were 
Ks. 45,87,408 as against Rs. 36,5G,643 in 1938-39, 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 46,97,170 in 1939-40 as against Rs. 87,74,721 
in 1038-39. Contribution of Rs. 2,23,200 was 
made to the Reserve Funds during 1939-40. 
724 vessels with an aggregate net registered 
tonnage of 25,71,738 tons called at the port 
during the year 1939-40 as against last year’s 
figures of 730 vessels with a net registered 
tonnage of 26,81,606 tons. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members : — 

Appointed by Government. — A. N. Strong, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law (Clialnnan), A. T. McCrcatli, 
M.U.R., Eng., Lt."Comindr. J. J. Murray, 
M.I.N.A., M.l.Mar.E., 13.N. V.R.K., A. 1). Finney. 

Ex-Offido.—V . Chit Mauiig, K.S.M., A.t.m- 
(Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust); 
H. F. Oxbury, i.o.s. (Collector of Customs) ; 
W. H. Cliance, V.D., M.iiist.T., (Chief Railway 
Commissioner, Burma). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
J. Talt, H. Roper, m.o., H. Ponsford, A. A. 
Bruce, M.O. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades’ Association . — J. 
F. Gibson, o.A. 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce . — 
Shlmein Huie. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce . — Ratiiai Desai, m.a. (Oxon.), and N. K. 
Karanjia. 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce . — 
Sir U. Thwin. 

Elected by Corporation of Rangoon. — Daw Kin 
Kin Gyi, b.a., b.l., r.o.s. 


Principal Officers are : — 

Secretary. — C. R. Witcher. 

Chief Accountant. — S. A. Wetherfleld, b.a.,A.o.a. 
Chief Engineer. — F. 8. Maconachie, m, Inst. o.E. 
Deputy Conservator. — H. C. G. Brown. 

Traffic Manager. — W. P. Bush. 

The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Rangoon in 1989-4U 
were : — 

Ra. 

Income 72,78,207 

Expenditure 68,35,123 

The capital debt of the port at tlie end of the 
year was Rs. 4,19,76,667-7-0. The balance, 
(including investments at cost) at the credit 
of the different sinking funds on Ulst March 
1940 was Rs. 1,60,92,300-1-10. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
1939-40 was 5,431,265 tons of which 1,388,839 
tons were imports, 8,994,522 tons exports and 
47,904 tons transhipment. The total number 
of vessels (excluding Government vessels) 
entering tlie Port was 1,618 with a total net 
registered tonnage of 4,265,561 tons showing a 
decrease of 66 in the number of vessels and 
45,441 tons in the net tonnage as compared with 
the previous year. 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR AND PORT. 


Vlzagapatam Harbour was created in order 
to supply an outlet for a large area of fertile 
country adjacent to the east coast of India, with 
considerable mineral resources and no alternative 
access to the outside world. The scheme was 
first formulated many years ago In the days of 
the East India Company, but was not actually 
taken up before 1925. In 1933, the Harbour 
was first opened for sea-going vessels, and it now 
provides the following facilities: — 

An Entrance Channel, sheltered by hills 
with a minimum depth sufficient to admit vessels 
dravdng 281^ feet of water on any day of the 


ear, gives access to a completely sheltered inside 
arbour, provided with three quay berths, each 
500 feet long, and equipped with fully porttvl 
electric cranes, transit sheds, and railway lines, 
both behind and on the quay-side of the transit 
sheds. Two of these berths are specially equipped 
for the rapid shipment of manganese ore in 
hulk ; one of them is also equipped as an auxiliary 
coal bunkering berth. In addition, a speciul 
coal bunkering jetty berth is provided, at whici 
coal is carried on board ships direct over adjust 
able gangways. Four mooring berths are als( 
provided, at which vessels are served by a flee* 
of lighters operated by the Port. 
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Storage Sheds, for lease to import and export j 
merchants, are provided with water frontage | 
and rail service in the rear. From these sheds, 
export cargo can be carried directly alongside 
vessels by means of lighters. 

The hauling equipment of the Harbour 
comprises five tugs of 1500, 600, 460, 120 and 
100 H.P. respectively. 

A graving dock with an entrance 60 feet 6 
inches wide is provided ; but in view of the fact 
that its length is at present limited to 300 feet, 
it is used principally for docking the craft of the 
Port, although it is also used by a certain number 
of small size vessels of other ownership. 

The port, can, by special arrangement, deal 
with lifts up to 60 tons on the quay, but cannot 
lift more than 3 tons into and out of vessels. 

Simultaneously with the construction of the 
harbour, a special railway connection, linking 
it with the Central Provinces, was constructed 
by the B. N. Railway. This lino takes off at 
Raipur from the Calcutta-Bombay main line of 
the B. N. Railway, and joins tlie Calcutta- 
Madras main line at Vizianagram, wiiich is a 


station situated some 40 miles north of Vizaga- 
patam. This connection reduces the distance 
between Vizagapatam and a large section of the 
Central Provinces to such an extent that the 
rail route from that section to Vizagapatam is 
180 miles shorter than the rail route either to 
Calcutta or to Bombay. 

The Port is administered by the Qovernmeni 
of India through the Agent Genl. Manager, 
of the B. N. Railway who is ex-ofilclo Admin> 
istrative Officer of the Vizagai>utam Port, and 
is re])re8ented at Vizagaimtiim by a Deputy 
Administrative Officer. 

Principal Officers : — 

Administrative Officer. — A. Duncan, Calcutta. 

Deputy Administrative Officer. — W. E. W 
Crealock, Vizagapatam. 

Port Engineer. — S. Nanjund ah. 

Harbour Master. — J. W. Day. 

Supdt. of Machinery. — F. II. McD. Wilson, 
Vizagapatam. 

Traffic Manager. — W. F. D. Smither. 


PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES IN INDU AND BURMA. 


Following are other Ports in British India and in Indian States. Ports in lYench posses- 


siona (Pondicherry, 

Karikal and Chandamagore) and in Portuguese 

Possessions (Marmugao, 

Daman and Dili) are given separately In those sections of the Year Book : — 

Keti Bandar 

Bulsar 

Jaigad 

Negapatam 

Sirganda 

Revdanda 

Vijaydurg 

Cuddaloro 

Mandvi 

Bedi 

Bankot 

Dabhol 

Bhatkal 

Coondapoor 

Masulipatam 

Okha 

Ratnagirl 

Mangalore 

Tellicherry 

Cocanada 

Dwarka 

Jaitapur 

Bimlipatam 

1‘orbandar 

Malwau 

Calicut 

G opal pur 

Chandbali 

Bhavnagar 

Vengurla 

AUeppey 

Dhollera 

Karwar 

Quilon 

Broach 

Sanikata 

Tuticorin 

Cuttack 

Surat 

Honavar 

Dhanushkoili 

Puri 


Following are the principal Forts and Trade Centres in Portuguese and French India:-* 
Marmugao (Portuguese India), Mahe (French India), Pondicherry (French India). 


Following is a list of Trade Centres additional to the list of ports given above : — 


Cawnpore 

Delhi 

Ahmedabad 

Amritsar 

Agra 

Asansol 

Mandalay 


Amraoti 

Jaipur 

Indore 

Bangalore 

Lahore 

Sialkot 

Benares 


Lucknow 

Nagpur 

Srinagar 

Hyderabad 

Baroda 

Gwalior 

Jubbulpore 


Mirzapur 

Madura 

Vizagapatam 

Dacca 

Sholapur 

Allahabad 

Mysore 


KETI BANDAR AND SIRGANDA are 

two minor other ports in Sind. They are under 
the jurisdiction of the Ih'incipal Collector of 
Customs, Sind. Neither of them however, is of 
sufficient importance to deserve detailed 
mention. 

MANDVI which is situated south of 
Sirganda is the chief port of Cutch. 

BEDIt Bcdi Bandar is the principal port 
in the State of Nawanagar, situate a few miles 
from the city of Jamnagar, at the head of a 
tidal creek some eight miles long, near the mouth 
of which is the roadstead called Rozi, in which 
ocean-going vessels lie at anchor. 


There is at the head of the creek a spacious 
basin equipped with warehousing accommoda- 
tion and railway connections offering facilities 
to merchants for the effective conduct of exten- 
sive trade. Goods are transhipped between 
the basin and steamers which lie in the Gulf 
of Cutch by means of lighters which are towed 
up and down the creek by tugs as the state of the 
tide permits. 

The consistent encouragement of the Ruler 
and the number and Importance of the merchant 
class in Jamnagar with their trade connections 
at other places in Kathiawar and b^ond, have 
all assist^ in developing a large and Important 
traffic. 
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No Tuerchandise ia haTulled at llozi. Ita 
landing stage, cf)nnocUHl by road and rail to 
Jamnagar, is used exclusively for mails an»l 
passenger traffic to and from I'utch. 

OKHA t Tort Okha, situated in a detached 
portion of Baroda State fur distant from the 
(iackwar's main territories in Gujarat is dissi- 
jnilar from other Kathiawar ports. It is an 
entirely modern eoimeption, begun and com- 
pleted with ciit(M-prise for the exprt^ss ])urpose of 
dealing with ocean-going traffic and commodities. 

It lies in a strategic position at the extreme 
north-eastpoint of the Katliiawar Peninsula, 
readily acc(!ssihle to all steamers trading along 
that coast. The. Harl>our scheme, has been well 
designed ; there is an excteihmt ferro-concr<d.c*, 
jetty, served l)y railway lines and trains, along- 
side wliich large vessels can lie at all .states of the 
tide, and there are also swinging moorings for 
other vess(‘ls in a protective position, 'f’hc 
wandiouse accomTno«iatjon and railway connec- 
tions are good. Okha is far removed from the 
large centres of population, being 2:il miles from 
Wadhwan Junction through which raihva>' 
centre its traffic must pass. 

DWARKA: Just below Port Okha is 
Dwarka, a famous place of pilgrimage, an<l a 
port of call on the Bom ba y- K ara chi route. 
Steamer.s lie off at some distance from the shore 
and the trattlir is chieliy local. 

PORBANDAR: The foreign trade of Por- 
bandar was at one tiiuc^ prosperous, but if. is now 
chiefly coastwise. 

BHAVNAGAR, the cajjital of Bhavnagar 
State, lies tialf way U[» Mic Gulf of Cambay on its 
western side. 'I’h(5 Gulf is dellned by a very 
great range of tide, attaining as mucli as 40 feel 
at Bhavnagar, which is situated on a creek 
several miles from the open waters of the Gulf. 
'I’he port facilities comi)rise an aiicliorage H miles 
or more from the port itrofier, ladweeu which 
and large vessels at tlu' um^horage goods are 
mo veil in lighters wliili^ tim port itself can 
accommodate small coasf ing steamers wliiidi lie 
on the mud at low tide, I’liere is ample w'are- 
liouse ae.comiuodation and good direid. railw'ay 
eommuiiieation with tl>e wholi^ of India. 

PORTS IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY : 

Apart from Bombay, wliieh is tho most impor- 
tant Port in tlie Presidency, ttiere are no other 
Major Ports, thouglj there are a number of 
Minor Ports at wliieh trade ia carried on in fair 
weather. Among tbeae- may lie mentioned 
Dliollera, Broach, Surat and Bulsar on the 
Gujarat Coast and numerous small iiorts on the 
Konkan coast, the more important among these 
from the jioint of view of trade, iieing llatnagiri, 
Dabhol, Malwaii, Vengurla and Honavar. 

The Dhollera port is eoimected liy road to tlie 
Railway Station at Itliandhuka at a distance of 
18 miles. It poasesaes natural advantages and 
is situated within eouvenient distance fibm tlie 
chief centres of trade and industry in Kathiawar 
and Nortli Gujarat. Broach and Surat are well 
known old ports. 

The safest harbours on the Konkan coast are 
Jalgad and Vijaydurg in the Ratnagiri district 
and Karwar in the North Kanara district. 


Details regarding the value of import and export 
trade in VMM at those various minor ports are 


given below 

(Rupees in Lakhs) 
liiijiorts. Exiorts. 

Dhollera . . 

1-9 

40 

Hroaeh 

r)91 

48-7 

Surat 

29-7 

10 -H 

Bulsar 

11 ‘7 

8-0 

Revdanda 

I2-4 

10-9 

Ihinkut . . 

22-0 

0-4 

Dabliol . . 

28-7 

no 

Ratuagiri 

43-5 

18*7 

Jaitajiur . . 

22-2 

31 

Mai wan 

:}!•() 

tM 

Vengurla . . 

20- f) 

10-8 

Kai war . . 

10-0 

(M 

Sanlkata . . 

9-2 

11-0 

Honavar . . 

]()H 

11 • f) 

Jaigad 

11-7 

Of) 

Vijaydurg 

10-8 

1-9 

liiiatka! . . 

4-2 

0-2 

SURAT i 

s situated 14 miles from the sea 


with which it is (lonneeted hy a river negotialih^ 
only hy small country craft. Surat was one of 
the earliest and most important of the 15ast 
India (.Company's bictories, and its trade was 
very eonsiderahie in agricultural jiroduce and 
cotton, l.hc value of which \vas estimated in 
1801 at over £1,000,000. A hundred years 
later this total had contracted to £200,000 
and in the last fifteen years the deereasi^ lias 
been even more marked, most of tlie trade 
being now transferrcfl to Bombay owing to the 
linking up of the two ports by the Bombay, 
Baroda and ('entral India Bailway. 

COONDAPOOR is a port of call only for 
sfiavmers on the P»ombay-Mangalore run. 

MANGALORE: I’o tiic South of Goa lies 
the Madras district of South Kanara whose 
district headiiuarters is Mangalore, open to tlie 
coasting trade of Karwar, Honavar and Bhatkul. 
Mangalore has a poiinlation of (1(5, OOO and 
is situated at the junction of the Gorpur A 
Netravati Rivers, about i:lO miles south of 
Mormugao. it is a tidal port served ehielly by 
baiikwater (iommunication with tin* liinteiland. 
It is tlie Nort.li-Western terininns of the South 
Jiidiau Railway. Vessels uii to 2tK» tons can 
aiutbor inside the backwater ; larger ves.sels 
lie about irwo miles from the sliori^. 

The chief exyiorts to Ihiroiio are pepper, t-ea 
and cashew kernels (exported also to the AJniteil 
States) from neighliouring areas, cp(f(‘e and 
sandalwood from Mysore, rubber to Ceylon 
and tiles, rice, salt ilsli, dried fruits and fish 
inamires to (’eyloii, Goa and the Persian Gulf. 
The foreign imjiort trade is steadily increasing. 

Mangalore is the favourite port on the coast 
for the Laeeadive and Amindlvi Is]ander.s, who 
bring tlieir coir and other coeoaiiut produce 
there for sale. 

TELLICHERRY with a population of about 
30,849 is situated on the C\alieut-Mangaloro 
extension of the South Indian Railway, about 
94 miles South of Mangalore and 14 miles South 
of Oannanore, a town of about the same size 
with much smaller foreign trade. Steamers 
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which anchor al)oiit two miles (»(f the shore, 
can work at Tellicherry even dtirin;! the ntonsoon 
when all the other ports on the coast are closetl, 
owing to the natural backwater provided by the 
rocky apj)roaiches to the port,. 

The principal exports are coffee and pej^per. 
w'hich come down by road from estates in Mystn-e 
and Coorg, copra, sandalwood, tea, gingi*r, 
cardamom and rose-wood. 'J’be foreign trade 
is steadily increasing. 'I'he chief imports are 
sugar from Java, wet. dates, rice and ])rovisions 
and machinery for estates. 

CALICUT the capital of the Malabar District, 
is some 42 miles south of Tellich(‘rry and al>ont 
no miles north of Cochin. It is 412 miles by 
rail from Madras. 'I'lni ])Opiilatioti is tK),27.‘5. 
The Tort is piactically (dosed during the Soiith- 
W(^st Monsoon from the end of May until the 
latter half of August. The sea if# very shallow 
and steamers anrdior about three miles from 
the shore, connection being maintained by 
lighters and sjuall boats. Native craft of 
l.fiO tons and below lie alxuit HOb yards olf tin* 
shore. 

Beypore, seven miles to the south of the mouth 
of the river of that name, is rc'garded as a wharf 
of Calic'ut l*(»rt. It has a number of wharves 
along the river bank and native craft of 1.5b tons 
burthen are able to anchor lialf a mih^ limn the 
mouth. 

The principal exports are coir, <’oir flbn*, 
copra, colf(‘e, tea, ])epper, ginger, rubber, 
groundnut, raw cotton and tlsh-inanure. The 
foreign Import trade, which is insignillcant, 
consists chietly of metals. 

ALLEPPEY the piemier ]tort and com- 
mercial (‘(‘litre in TravaiK’ore, with a population 
of 42,Sbb, is situated about .5b miles I^orth of 
Quilon, and 35 mili‘s Siaith of Cochin. A canal 
(Connects the port with the interior bnekwaters. 
Its warehouses are a coinamient depot for 
the storage and disposal of all fresh produce, 
and it possesses a roadstead atfording safe 
anchorage during thir greater part of tfie y(‘:ir. 

The chief exports are (fojira, coconuts, coir 
fibre and matting, cardamoms, ginger and 
p(!pper. 

QUILON the “ Coilum ” of Marco Polo, 
has been a trading centre from very early tinu's. 
It is connected with Allepyicy by backwater, 
.and is on the SlKMicottah-Qiiilon-Trivandrum 
branch of the South Indian Railway. Vessels 
aiurhor about J miles from the shore and a 
railway siding runs uj) to the landing place. 

The (diief exports are coconut oil, coir mats, 
timber, and lish, but the foreign trade is 
insignificant. 

TUnCORIN : After rounding Cape Como- 
rin, the southern most point of the Indian 
Peninsula, one enters again the Madras IMcsl- 
dency and reaches Tuticorin. This port which 
is open all the year round, with a population 
of C0,0b2, has, next to Madras and Cochin, the 
largest trade in Southern India, 

The harbour is so shallow that steamers 
anchor about 5 miles from the shore and con- 
tinuous dredging is necessary to keep tlie 
channel open between the shore and the road- 


stead. At the same time Uar(‘ Island ui>on 
which the Light House is situal('d, aifords 
considerable protect ion to the lighters and other 
craft used for landing and shipping, and the 
work is seldom interrupted by bad W(‘ather. 
Tlu’! South Indian Railway runs alongside the 
landing and ship[)ing wharves from which 
])asseng(‘rs and goods can be transhij)p('d to 
lnunch(‘s and lighters. 

'riicre is a very i‘onsidcrable trade with C(‘ylon 
in rice, ]>ulscs. onions, chillies and livestock for 
consiiniftt ion in that island. (HIkt chief 
articles of export are raw cotbm (to .lapan ami 
Cnit(*d Kingdom), tea, senna li'.aves. Palmyra 
fibre and cardamoms. 

DHANUSHKODI is i\w i(‘rminus of the 
South Indian Kailway on thi* South- Last ern 
(‘xtriMuity of the Island of |{ameswaram at 
the junction of Calk Strait with the (bilf of 
Mannar and conm'cted with 'ralaimannar in 
(•eyion 21 mih's distant, by stcaiiK'r scrvic(‘, th(^ 
journey ladiig made in ahout two hours. Thi‘ 
l»ort is (‘((uipped with a fdci-. Cargo is loaded 
dlrc(“t from the railway trucks on this j)i(‘r into 
st(*aTn(*r hatches. 

The chief e\])orts are tlsh (dry and salt(‘(l), 
rice, tea and cotton pii'cegoods. 

NEGAPATAM th(‘ Chi(*f Port in the 
Tanjore District is about 12 miles South of 
Kaiikal. with a poimlatlon of ,5.5,bbb. 'ITie 
harbour is e(iui|)p(al with wharves and other 
faciliti(‘s for tlu^ landing and shipment of goods 
and the considerable fori'shore to the north is 
utilized for the storage of timbi'v. Nagom^ is 
the east(‘rn terminus of a branch of the South 
Indian Kailway and a siding runs into tlu^ 
harbour priunlses at tlu' Ni'gapatain R(‘ach 
Station. The ]>orl is fiirtlii'r connected by 
riv(‘r and canal with the tobacco growing jxreas 
to tbe south, 'the hartxmr is situated at. the 
junction of the Kaduvaiyar Kiver with thi‘ sea. 
N.agore, 5 miles to the north, a gr(*at j)lac(^ of 
tdigrimage for Muhammadans, is a wharf of 
N(?g:i]»atam. 

'I'lie primripal exi>ort.s from Negapatarn ari^ 
groundnuts for Kuroiie and coloured cotton 
pi(*c(‘goods, tobacco and fresh v(^g(‘tabl(‘s for 
INmang. Singapon^ and Colomb(», Ihct port Ixdng 
Hie chief pro^’iHioning cenfrii for the cooli('H 
who .ire constantly leaving by this route b) 
work on rubber and tea estates in Ceylon and 
the Federated Malay States. 

CUDDALORE is situated about 1.5 mih's 
south of Pondiclurry, with a po|»iilation of 
.57,258. Steamms anchor atxmt a mile otf- 
shore, and the harbour wharves are situat(*d on 
the w('stern bank of the. l'|ipanar Backwater 
and have been i>rovided with a ipiay W'all to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of cargo 
boats therefrom. 

The export trade consists principally of 
groundnut kermds and coloured piecegoods in 
small (piautities. 'I’Iki coasting trade consists 
mainly of grain and jiiilse. 'the foreign import 
trade is chietly of ladled betelnuts from the 
Straits. 
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MASUUPATAM. the principal port in the 
delta of tlie Kietna Kiver has few natural 
advantages. Large vessels cannot anchor 
within five miles from the shore and tlie harbour 
wharves are distant another three miles up a 
tortuous tidal creek. Native craft up to about 
160 tons can cross the bar at the south of this 
creek at high tides but in foul weather communi- 
cation between ship and shore is practically 
suspended. Steamers touch at the port occa- 
sionally and foreign trade is chictly by steam 
vessels wltli foreign ports, the principal exports 
being groundnuts, castor-seed and oil cake. 

The prosperity of the port has never recovered 
from the cyclone of 1864, when a tidal wave 
caused a disastrous inundation involving the 
loss of 30,000 lives. The present population 
6 about 67,000. 

COCANADA is situated on the Cocanada 
Bay, just north of the Godavari liiver, some 
80 miles south of Vlzagapatam and 270 miles 
north of Madras. In spite of several disabilities, 
It ranks fifth in importance among the ports 
of the Madras rresideucy. l^arge steamers 
anchor about 6 to 7 miles from the shore and 
service Is maintained with lighters which land 
cargo at the numerous small wharves and 
jetties constructed on the banks of the Cocanada 
Canal. 

The principal shipments to Europe are raw 
cotton and groundnuts and castor-seeds. The 
import trade consists chlelly of kerosono from 
America, sugar from Java and metals from the 
United Kingdom, Gennany and Belgium. 

BIMUPATAM is 22 miles north-west of 
Waltair. A good road connects it with Vizlana- 
grain sixteen miles distant and another road 
with Vlzagapatam. The harbour is an open 
roadstead and ships lie about a mile off the 
shore and loading and unloading is elfected by 
lighters. The foreign trade has revived to some 
extent. The imports are of little importance. 
There are consideralde exports of Bimliimtam 
jute myrobalans, niger seeds gingelly seeds and 
groundnut kernels. 

Coastwise Imports and exports are of little 
importance. 

GOPALPUR in the Ganjam District, is 
situated ten miles from Berharapur on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

North of Gopalpur, the sea board for 250 
miles is that of Orissa, the maritime trade of 
which is chiefly inter-rrovincial and the only 
ports that deserve mention are Balasore, Chand- 
blUi, Cuttack, False Point and Puri. 


BALASORE situated on the right bank of the 
Burabalang river and headquarters of the 
district of that name, was the only port of which 
Orissa could boast until the opening up of the 
country after the great famine of 1866. It was 
frequented at that time by vessels with cargoes 
of rice from Madras and with cowries, then 
largely used for currency, from the Laccadives 
and Maldives. The port is of historical interest 
as being one of the earliest European Settle- 
ments in India, factories having been established 
here in the 17th century by English, Dutch, 
French, Danish and Portuguese Merchants. 

Balasore as a port is practically defunct 
Foreign ships have ceased to visit since 1904 
and coastal ships since 1910. An occasional 
country craft of negligible tonnage enters during 
the cold weather season for paddy, but beyond 
that there is no sea-borne trade. There is 
no import trade. 

chandbaLi situated on the left bank of the 
Baitarani River is a port of some Importance on 
the Orissa Coast. It has a flourishing coasting 
trade witli Calcutta but there is no direct 
foreign trade as in fonner days. The exports 
consist mainly of rice and the Imports are 
cotton twist, i)iecogoods, kerosene oil salt, and 
gunny bags. 

CUTTACK with a population of 65,000 is 
situated 253 miles from Calcutta at the apex 
of a triangle fonned by the Mahanadi and 
Katjuri rivers. It is on the main line of railway 
running between Madras and Calcutta and is 
connected by canal with Chandbali between 
which a small inland steamer trade exists and 
which links Cuttack with Calcutta. A short 
distance up the coast from Cuttack lies the 
port of False Point which has been closed since 
1924, as the seaborne trade had entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The decline of the small ports is said to be due 
to a variety of reasons and usually the chief 
reason quoted is that the Ports have silted up 
but this is not actually the case. The Ports 
have declined for two main reasons namely the 
coastal Railway which has automatically cut 
out the sea trade since it cannot assist it and 
secondly that larger deep draft steamers have 
taken the place of the smaller coasting steamers 
and sailing 8hii)a of 30 years ago. The long and 
deeper draft steamers cannot enter such small 
porte as Balasore, Chandbali and False 
Point and hence the trade which at one time 
found its way by sea has now been caught by 
the railway and carried to the larger ])orts like 
Calcutta from where it is distributed elsewljere. 

PURI is an open roadstead. It has a small 
Customs Office. 
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Indian education Is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen tbui» it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one It 
will ap))ear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide apeoide, alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices, into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modem life and western Ideals. 
There is to*day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Gtovemment, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have In the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the beneflto of education, 
rather than to onlttvating a desire for education 
where It did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely Illiterate, whue the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the tnCsffv 
gsfiteiu are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains oonesponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 
Primary Education Acts have been passed In the 
several provinces In favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace; and 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. A movement 
has therefore set in with the object^of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school system of education. The inauguration 
of provincial autonomy in 1937 has given a 
further impetus to educational reconstruction. 
— The mass literacy camjMiigns, launched with 
salutary enthusiasm by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, are a visible index of the new educational 
awakening. 

The Introduction of Western Learning. 

In the early days of its dominion 
in India, the East India Company liad little 
inclination for the doubtful experiment of intro- 
ducing western learning into India. Warren 
Hastli^s, the dominating figure of the time, was a 
genuine admirer of the laws and literature of the 
East. His policy was to enable the ancient 
learning to revive and flourish under the protec- 
tion of a stable government, and to interfere as 
little as possible with the habits and customs of 
the people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a laKh of nii>ees for the Introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was inter- 
preted as a scheme for the encouragement of 
Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year the 
Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus to the practice 
of usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 


them in the exercise and cultivation of ti\cir 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks 
of distinction and in some cases by grants of 
pecuniary assistance.’* But mass education 
was not touched. 

It was from sources ether than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David B are, an Eng- 
ilsh watchmaker in Calcutta, joine d bands with 
the great Indian reformer, liaja Ham Molian 
Hoy, to institute the Hindu College for the 
promotion of western secular learning. The new 
institution was dhtrusted botli by Cliristiau 
missionaries and l y orthodox Hindus, but Its 
iiilluence grew apace. Fifteen years later, the 
Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal 
reported that a taste for English had Irecn widely 
disseminated and that independent scliools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction, lu 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who. left India In 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach ** the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe/' Many 

E renounced the failure of the undertaking to 
e inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madhusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled In England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, inUuenc^ action also in India. 
Carey, Manhman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy In India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta . In Madras, the missionaries bad been still 
earlier In the field; for as early as in 1787 a small 
group of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opencHl In 1837. In Bombay, the Wilson 
School (afterwards Coflege) was founded In 1884. 

Lord William Bentlnck’e minute of 1886 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
a somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined, 
wbUe observing a neutrality in religious matters, 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning, to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vemaoulars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the suceess of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the Press was established 
in 1835 ; English was substituted for Persian as 
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Hie language of the Cotirta in 1837; and in 1844 level of their co-relldonlsta ; and In many of 
Sir Henry Uaidinge ordained tiiat preference the provinoeB of India a great impulse 
in Government appointments should he giveu towaMs edueatiooal advance among the Muham- 
to those who had received a western education, madan community is now noticeable. 

Tn the following decade tlie new learning took 

ttrm root in India ; and, though the liluhainma- To Missionary Societies is due the initiative 
dans still held aloof, the demand for Jilnglish in the modem education of women, strongly 
schools outstripped the means of (lovciinnciit supported by Hare and Ham Mohan Hoy. The 
for providing them. Fortunately there iias been cstablisiiment of a gills’ school in Calcutta in 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 1840, by Hrinkwater Bethune is a landmark 
leaders of the ne^ of improving the instructional in tlic history of female education in India. 

GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch In 
1854. Terhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the imjtortanco 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarrled. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may bo considered the greatest curse of the 
country.** For tliis purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction wore created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835, whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Oovorn- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-iu-ald to private Institutions. 
It emphasised the importance of einmiiriiging 
the study of the vernaculars as tlie only imsible 
media for uuiss education. 

Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted In the 
foiiiidal ion of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
aiUliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through ttie agency of its Colleges . to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education; and It cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other liand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates ; they 
were not concerned with loaniing, except in 
so far as loatuing can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain ini])ort;int respects 
the recommendations In the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not Intend that 
university teats, as such, should become the 
sole testa qualifying for public posts ; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities tp he deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 


university chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literaiy course of 
iiistrmdion ; they hofwd that the system of 
cdiicution would rouse the people of India to 
d(^vclop the vast resources of tlieir country. 

The encouragement of the grant-ln-aid system 
was advocated to an even greater extent by the 
l)du(;atiun Ooinmission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In Its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberatidy accepted the 
mistaken belief that sohools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which tlie India u 
parent could be expected to pay. And, In 
the course of time, an iinworkal>)e system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instniction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate Institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon's Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of Go- 
vernment over the universities, and on the part 
of the universities over the schools and colleges. 
The Government retained the power of cancelling 
any ap])oini incut, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the attlliatiou or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. Tlie universities were given the 
rosiKinsIbllity of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all scliools and colleges, the 
Inspection of schools being ordinarily conducte^d 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects, but 
their scope was In practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connect- 
ion with Institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate dltficultles of the Indian system. 
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Government of India Resolntions on 
Indian Educational Policy .-~The Indian 
UnlversitieB Act of 1004 vna followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational PoUcy—one in 
1004 and the other in 1018. The resolution 
of 1004 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments. The following passage from 
itsummariseB the intentions of Government: — 
** The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the conttamons inth- 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education 
Commission in 1888 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recos^se the extreme importance of the prind* 
pie that in each branch of education Govern* 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a Idgh 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it Is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational histitutlons.** The 
comprehensive Instructions contained In this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, nudnly for University, 
tedmloal and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1918 advocated, inUr o/ia, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an Improvement in the 
amounts of grants-in-ald ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further diBoussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual instruction and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
inspection ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls* 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1918 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many cases 
delayed owing to the effects of the Great War. 

The Reforms Act. — ^The Reforms Act of 
1919 altered the conditions of educational ad- 
ministration in India. Education became a 
provincial * transferred ' subject in the Gover- 
nors' provinces under the charge of a Minister, 
but the education of Europeans was made a 
provincial 'reserved* subject, t.e., it was not 
within the charge of the Minister of Education. 
The introduction of provincial autonomy 
under the Govenunent of India Act, 1986, has 
brought oducatton in these provinces under the 
full o(mtr(4 of their Ministers of Education. 
Broadly spodring, an educational policy for 
India as a whole no longer exists. 

At the time of handmg over the administra- 
tion of education to the provinces, the Govern- 
ment of India retained under their immediate 
control all education in the Directly Adminis- 
tered Areas. They still deal with matters 


relating to Universities like Aligarh, Benares 
and Delhi. The Government of India are also 
in charge of the institutions maintained by the 
Governor-General in Council for the benefit of 
members of Bis Majesty’s Forces or of other 
public servants or of the children of such members 
or servants. The Chiefs* Colleges are now tlie 
concern of the Crown Eepresentative. 

Admiaistration*--The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Assembly, of which 
he himself is an elected member, brought 
the subject directly under popular control in the 
eleven major provinces, but owing to the resig- 
nation of Congress Governments in seven pro- 
vinces, the subject is now under the control of 
Adviser to His Excellency the Governor in each 
of those provinces. Generally speaking, edu- 
cation, is not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all the provinces of India. 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
most of the provinces the functionary who 
‘passes orders^ on belialf of Government in 
educational matters is the Secretary for Educa- 
tion. In each province, the Director of Public 
Instruction is the permanent administrative 
head of the Department of Education and acts as 
expert adviser to the Education Minister. He 
controls the Inspecting staff and the teaching 
staff of Government institutions and is generally 
responsible to the provincial government for the 
administration of education. The authority of 
Government, in controlling the system of public 
instruction, is in part sliared with and in part 
delegated to Universities as regards higher educa- 
tion and to local bodies as regards elementary and 
vernacular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education liave also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by “recogni- 
tion** and by the payment of grants-in-aid, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and by local bodies. 

Department of Education. Health and 
Lands of the Government of India—* 

In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was SirHarcourt Butler. In 1928, the activities 
of the Department weie widened. In the Inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The present Member in Charge of the Depart- 
ment is the Honourable Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, 
K.B.E., O.I.E., 1.0.8. The Department possesses 
an educational adviser, style Educational Com- 
missioner with the Government of India. The 
present Educational Commissioner is Mr. John 
Sargent, who is an eminent educationist of wide 
expi^ence. In 1940, a post of * Technical 
Assistant to the Educational Commissioner’ was 
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created and Dr. D. M. Sen., M.A., Ph.i)., waa 
appointed to it. lie la also the Secretary, 
Central Advisory Board of Education. 

Central Advisory Board of Education.— 
In 1920, a Central Advisory Board of Education 
was created in India under the ohainnanship 
of the Educational Coimnissloner with the 
Government of India. Tlie Board served a 
very useful purpose in oifering expert advice 
on important eduea,tional matters. But as a 
result of the recommendations of the Indian 
lletrenchment Committee, wliich was lueslded 
over by Lord Inchcape, it was abolished in 1923 
in the interests of economy. This Board was 
revived in 1935. Its main functions are to 
serve as a clearing house of ideas and to act as a 
distributing C’cntie of Educational information 
for India. 

Tlie main subjects discussed by the Board at 
the first four meetings, e.g.y educational reorgani- 
sation, reports of the Verna(!ular and Women’s 
Education Committees, and Wood-Abbott 
Report, have been reviewed in the previous 
issues of the Year Book. In this, reference is 
made to the subsequent meetings only. 

At its fifth meeting held in Simla in May 1940 
the Board had under consideration the reports 
of the two special comnnttees the a]>polntment 
of wiihdi was referred to in the last issue. The 
first of these was the Adult Education Com- 
mittee, which met in July 1939 under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. ayed Miihmud, then Minist^ir of 
Education, Government of Bihar, The (’om- 
mittee had surveyed the whole field of adult 
education and made (jerLain importtint recom- 
mendations. The Board agreed with all tlie 
recommendations except those involving financial 
implications which It was felt could not be met 
under existing circumstances, i’or exampla, 
the Board felt that no useful purpose would be 
served by asking the Central Government for 
special postal concessions at the present time 
nor in view of the prior claims of primary educa- 
tion to any financial assistance which miglit be 
forthcoming from the t’entral Government 
towards educational development in the provin- 
ces, could they accept the recommendation of 
the Committee that the Cenf.ral Government 
should make a specific grant to Provincial Go- 
vernments for carrying out approved stdiemes 
of adult educ.ation. The Board decided that 
a (;opy of the Report, togetlier with the decisions 
of the Board, should be forwarded to ProvimJal 
Governments for consideration and such action 
as they might consider necessary. Reports 
since received from the provinces show that 
they are generally implementing the Com- 
mltte«}’8 rec^ommendations and tliat the removal 
of illiteracy is regarded as one of the foremost 
items of educational development. 

The other report under consiaeration was that 
of the Second Wardha Education Committee, 
whose meeting was held in June 1939 under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. B. G. Khcr, then Pre- 
mier and Educa,tion Minister, Government of 
Bombay, Among the recommendations of the 
Committee, the most Important ones were that 
(i) the Provincial Governments should in the 
first place aim at providing model Infants and 
Nursery Schools in suitable centres, at Increasing 
the supply of properly trained infants teachers 
who should be women, at encouraging the en- 
rolment in basic schools of children below the 


minimum ago for compulsory attendance, and 
at stimulating the provision by voluntary 
agencies of efficient pre-basic schools ; (it) 
basic education should comprise a course of 
eight years from the age of 6 to 14 years, consis- 
ting of two stages of five and three years, and 
{in) the Central Government should contribute 
not less than half the amount of the approved 
net recurring expenditure on basic educa-tlon in 
each province, the balance to be met by the 
Provincial Governments and local bodies con- 
cerned. In this case also the Board adopted 
the great majority of the t^ommittee’s recom- 
mendations though doubts were expressed as 
to the practicability of the flnanclal recom- 
mendations at any rate during the war. The 
effect of the war and of political developments 
in certain provinces has been to slow up the 
introduction of the basic, system. While ex- 
periments are still being actively pursued in 
some places they have been slowed down or 
suspended in others. 

At the same meeting, the Board appointed 
two Committees, tlie first, under the (’liaimian- 
shlp of the Bt. Hon’blo Sir Akbar llydari to 
examine in detail the question of the adoption 
of a uniform Scientific Terminology for regional 
languages in India, and the second, under the 
Chaimianship of the Hon. Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
to examine the question of the eshiblisliment of 
a centre or centres in India for the study of 
social service and its relation to public adminis- 
tration. At the sixth meeting of the Board 
held at Madras in January 194i, the reports of 
these two Committee as well as certain other 
Important matters were (^onsldereii. The 
Scientltlc Terminology Committees made several 
recommendations of wliicrli the most iniporbint 
were that an Indian scientific tenninology should 
consist of — 

(i) An international tenninology, in its 
English form which will be employable 
throughout India ; 

(//) Tenns borrowed or adapted from Hin- 
dustani or the Dravidian languages 
according to the affinities of the area, 
but avohiing as far as possible difficult 
words from Sanskrit, Persian or other 
(Jassical languages ; 

{Hi) Tenns peculiar to individual languages 
whose retention on the ground of 
familiarity may be essential in the 
Interest of popular education ; 

and that Indian languages may be 
divided into two main groups, viz., 
Hindustani and the Dravidian group. 
The Board adopted the rescommenda- 
tions of the Committee subject to the 
modification that as No. {Hi) above 
not preclude the adoption of new words 
fonued and evolved in accordance with 
the traditions and genius of a people 
as distinct from neologism invented, No. 
(ii) above should l>e deleted, and that 
the two main groups into which Indian 
languages may be divided should l)c 
Sahskritlc and Perso-Arabic inste.ad of 
Hindustani and Dravidian as suggested 
by the Committee. 

With regard to the Social Service and Public 
Administration Committee's report which the 
Board adopted generally, it was decided that 
before implementing its recommendations, Pro- 
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vinelal CJovornmentH and voluntary agem-ies 
of an all-India character shoiiltl be requested to 
furnisli deiailed iiiforTnatioii regarding (/) 
existing agencies engaged in social service in 
tlieir areas (iiujluding universities), (fi) tlic scoju* 
of their acU\ ities, (Ui) tlieir relation to one an- 
otlier and the means adojited to co-ordinate llieir 
activities, and tl»a(. suggestions shoitid also be 
invited as to ways and meaiis of (consolidating 
and extending the work of so<!ial service generally 
and particnJarly among women. 

Among other 8ui>jec.tH of ('onsideraVde im- 
poi’t4Ui(ce tluit engaged the attention of the Hoard 
may lie mentioned the quest ions of school Imild- 
ings, and of a uniform Hrallle thde in tl»e schools 
for the blind in India. ^Vith regard to the 
first, a t'ommittec consisting of the Provincial 
Dirtictors of l‘ii])Iic Instruction or tlieir nominees 
and reprt'senl.atives of some of tln^ larger State's 
in India, with the J'iducational ( 'oiumlssioner 
with the (lovernment (h‘ India as its (Chairman, 
was afipointed to go into the ((ue.stion and to 
submit a ]-eport. With regard to the second, 
the Hoard asked the Educational Commissioner 
to apiioint a small Committee of experts to go 
into the qiu'stion and prepare a report for the 
Hoard at its next meeting; 

The Hoard also decided that in tin^ interest 
of educational propaganda the piawecdings 
sliould in future be. put ou side, to the gem'ral 
public. 

Bureau of Education in India.— As a 

measure of ja^trenclinient, tlic J’mreau of Edu- 
cation was aboJislied iu 1023, but aficepting tlic 
advice of the Central Advisory Hojird (3f Educa- 
tion in India, the Government of India revived 
it in 1937 under tiie control of the Educational 
Commissioner with tlic Government of IndiJi for 
dealing specdally with the collection and dis- 
semination of literature relating to oducjitional 
problems in the various provinces. Tlie. Secre- 
tary of the Hoard is tlie Curator of this Hureau. 

Educational Services. — Until recently, the 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services — (i) the Indian Educa* 
tionai Service, (it) the J^rovinclai Educational 
Service, and (ni) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1880, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions— the Indian Educational Service, 
staffed by persons recruited In England and 
the Provincial Educational Service, staffed by 
persons recruited In India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 60 per cent, 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of Inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and aU^sts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, genermly with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
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service. This reorganisation resulted In a 
considerable Indianisatlon of the siipi^rior 
educational services in India. 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Eoyal C4)romis8lon on 
the superior services in India. The Commis- 
sion recommended that ^Hhe personnel required 
for these brandies of admmtstration ^uld 
in future bo recruited by local Governments.*' 
The Commission further recommended in rega:^ 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that “ it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may In future be recruited." 
As a result of the acceptance of these recom- 
mendations, the Indian Educational Service is 
dymg out and with the gradual retirement of 
Its existing members, the history of the service 
which has had a brief but lino record will be 
brought to an end. 

The new Provin(‘ial Educational Services 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educatioual services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. These schemes vary 
from province to province, but It may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes-^class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services In the provinces have 
been affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1019. Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also. In a direction which 
has not alwa^ tended towards service content- 
ment. Bnt these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of the control of 
education and power of recruitment to pro- 
vincial and local authorities. 

Hartog Committee on Education. — The 
Auxiliary CoTiiuiitUie of the Indian Statutory 
Gominlsslon was ai>pointed in 1928 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India, The report of 
the Committee, whhjh was published In 1929, 
constitutes an invaluable document for India. 

Lindsay Commission. — Another Commission, 
which deserves mention was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master 
of HalUol College, Oxford. The Commission 
visited India In 1930-31 and its report was 
published In 1931. 

Unemployment Committee, United ProvincM. 

—-This coininittoe known popularly as the Sapru 
Committee from the name of its distinguished 
chairman, the lUght Hon*ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, was appointed by the Government of 
the United Provinces in 1934 to investigate the 
question of unemjiloyment among educated 
young men and to suggest practical ways and 
means for reducing the same. The report of 
the committee, which was published in 1986, 
constitutes a valuable document not only for 
the United Provinces but for the whole of India. 
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Statistical Progress. 

The two tables given below afford nseful oompartoons with prevlouB years and serve to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 

(a) Students. 


Year. 

In Becognlsed Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Kccognised and Unrecognised). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. | Total. 

1980- 31 

1981- 82 

1932- 83 

1933- 34 

1934- 36 

1936- 36 

1986-37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

0,796,683 
9,752,937 
9,716,768 
9,866,619 
10,063,628 
10,241,889 
10,434,858 
10,428,815 
, 10,908,529 

2,260,154 

2,369,529 

2,476,884 

2,625,177 

2,757,232 

2,873,188 

2,990,624 

2,881,584 

3,002.496 

12,066,837 

12,122,466 

12,102,187 

12,491,796 

12,820,760 

13,116,077 

18,484,882 

13,310,840 

13,911,024 

10,318,403 

10.273,888 

10,247,026 

10,417,839 

10.616,623 

10,802,709 

11,007,681 

10,819,592 

11,344,972 

2,876,603 

2,492,649 

2,606,470 

2,756,051 

2,890,246 

8,018,440 

3,138,367 

3,012,268 

3,163,643 

12,689,086 

12,766,637 

12,863,532 

13,172,890 

13,506,869 

13,816,149 

14,146,038 

13,831,860 

14,508,615 

ib) Expenditure. 

Year. 

Total Expenditure on 
Education in British India. 

1 Public Funds. | Total. 


1080>S1 

1931- 82 

1932- 83 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
198(1-37 

1937- 88 

1938- 39 


17.99,26,248 

16,84.19.016 

15,42,56,219 

15,66,30,461 

16,74,66,078 

16.22,99,025 

16,70,84,782 

16,68,22,598 

16,43.76,903 


Kb. 
28,31,61,446 
27,18,56,622 
26,78,75,868 
26,17,66,186 
26,62,11,420 
27,32,39,689 
28,06,69,374 
26,06,22,482 
27,81.99,492 


boys enrolled in the primary classes (I-V), no 
less than 38*7 per cent, were reading in the 
1st class, 23*2 per cent in the 2nd class, 16-6 
per cent in the 3rd, and only 12*5 per cent and 
9*6 per cent in the 4th and 5th classes respec- 
tively. 48*8 per cent of the girls, enrolled in 
the primary (lasses were studying in Class I, 
23-7 per cent in class II, 13 *8 per cent in Class 
III, 8-5 per cent in class IV and 6-2 per cent 
in class V. Though in recent years, the dis- 
tribution of pupils in primary classes has improv- 
ed considerably, it is the very uneven. 

The wastage in primary education which 
involves a serious waste of money and effort 
continues, though the situation is impro^ng 
year after year, and there are signs that the 
provinces are alive to the danger and are taking 
remedial measures to remove the causes of it 
as far as possible. 

The different types of institutions with the scholars In attendance at them are shown in the 
following table:— 


In 1938-39, the total expenditure on education 
in British India amounted to Ks. 27,81,99,492 
of which 44*1 per cent came from Govern- 
ment funds, 16-0 per cent from District Board 
and Municipal funds, 26-3 per cent from fees 
and 14-6 per cent from endowments and bene- 
factions, etc. 

The average annual cost per scdiolar in all 
institutions, down from a university to a lower 
primary school, amounted to Ks. 20-0-0 as 
follows: to Government funds Ks. 8-12-11, to 
local funds Ks. 3-0-2, to fees Ks. 5-4-3 and to 
otlier sources 2-14-8. 

Out of a total of 10,412,881 boys in primary 
and secondary classes, 3,467,936 or 33-2 per 
cent were enrolled in the lowest primary class 
alone. The corresponding figures for girls were 
2,963,461, 1,360,104 and 45*8 percent. Of the 


Type of Institutions. 

Number of Institutions. 

Number of Scholars. 

1937-38. 

1988-39. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

Recognised Institutions. 





Universities 

15 

16 

10,139 

10,919 

Arts Colleges 

279 

289 

91,099 

97,038 

Professional Colleges . . 

75 

79 

22,040 

23,672 

Hi^ Schools 

3,416 

3,646 

1,117,991 

1,176,250 

Middle Schools 

9,889 

10,141 

1,274,897 

1,329,778 

Primary Schools 

189,601 

187,763 

10,616,353 

10,870,046 

Special Schools 

5,942 

9,369 

278,028 

403,670 

Total of Kecognised Institutions 

209,217 

211,102 

13,810,647 

13,911,172 

Unrecognised Institutions 

17,036 

19,354 

621,3'58 

597,443 

Grand total of all Institutions 

226,263 

230,546 

13,831,905 

14,508,616 


— The number of scholars in UniversitieB represents the research students in the affiliating 
Universities or the number of students under the direct control of teaching or unitary 
Universities. 
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Primal^ Edacation.~Tho primary bcHooIb 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities. In recent years, 
eight provincial legislatures have passed 
Primary Education Acts authorising the 
Introduction of com})ulBory education by 
local option. The first province to pass a 
Primary Education Act was Bombay (No. 1 of 
1918), thougli this Act was superseded by the 
more detailed enactment of 1923. All the Acts 
are drafted on very similar lines. If a local body 
at a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any i>art| 
of the area under Its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to Its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to eleven years though 
provision is made for prolonging the period. 
Provision is also made in all the Acts for the 


exemption of particular classes and communities 
and for special exemption from attendance In 
cases of bodily in firmlty . Wal king distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child's home. The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the 
provincial Government, education where com- 
pulsory sliall be free. The Madras Elementary 
Eductition Act of 1920 contained such provision, 
but it has recently been amended so as to allow 
fees to be charged In scliools under private 
management situated in areas where education is 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
places for poor pupils in such schools in areas 
where there are no free schools. Such in brief 
are the ordinary provisions of the varioui 
provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
not however shewn as yet any great alacrity 
in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
ed them by these Acts. 


Compulsory Primary Education. — ^The following table shows the number of urban and 
rural areas in which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1938-39 : — 




Areas under *' Compulsion.” 

Province. 

Acta. 

Urban 

areas. 

Bural 

areas. 

No. of 
Villages In 
Eural areas 
under 

compulsion. 

Madras . . 

Elementary Education Act, 1920 

28 

7 

104 

f 

Bombay 

Primary Education (District 

Municipalities Act, 1918) .. 

City of Bombay Primary Education 

Act, 1920 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

4 

1 

4 

2 

’143 

Bengal . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 & 1930. 

1 

— 

.... 

V 

United < 

I’rovlnces. t 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

District Boards Primary Education 
Act, 1926 

36 

357 

1,224 

Punjab . . 

Primary Education Act, 1910 . . | 

65 

2,947 

10,033 

Bihar . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

1 

1 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

Primary Education Act, 1020 

32 

8 

1,240 

Assam 

Primary Education Act, 1926 

— 

.... 

.... 

Sind 

Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923 

1 

2 

768 

Orissa . . I 

Bihar and Orissa Primary Education 
Act (1 of 1910) 

— 

1 

22 

i 

, Madras Elementary Education Act, 1920 

1 


.... 

Delhi . . 

. (Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1025). . 

1 

8 

12 


Total . . 

175 

8,333 

13,637 


This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary educatio: 
are under consUeration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, on th 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 
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Due to the indifferent attitude of tlio local 
bodies, compulsion has not proved as fruitful as 
it was intended to be. The mere passing of a 
Compulsory Education Act, even in those areas 
where compulsion is considered desirable, does 
not in itself either l)riiig children to school or 
keep them there. The effective administration 
of the Act la necessary. Difficulties arise in the 
administration which tend to make the Act 
inoperative. The lack of attendance officers, 
the difficulty of deciding who is to prosecute, in 
many cases the indifference of magistrates, the 
law’s long dela>^, the alienee of up-to-date local 
census records are instances of weaknesses in the 
administration of Compulsory Education Acts. 
These difficulties are, however, surmountable and 
In some provinces, steps are being taken to 
Improve the situation. 

The provinces now appear to realise the 
danger of the transference of the control of 
primary education to local bodies without 
retaining sufficient powers of control. In some 
provinces, there is a move to take over control 
of primary education from local bodies. For 
example, the Government of Madras amended 
their Primary Education Act dining the year 
1085-30 to enable tliern to exercise luoro powers 
in the control of primary education. A parallel 
purpose is achieved by tlie amendment to the 
liombay Primary lOducatioii Act. The Amend- 
ed Act secures to (iovernment full control 
of the inspecting staff, certain powers of 
supervision over the School Boards and vests 
specific powers in the Administrative Oflicers 
who are now assuriMl of their unfettered exercise. 
Although the objects underlying the anieiidmcnt 
have been fulfilled in a substantial measure, it is 
yet too early to expect any great elianges in the 
working and efficiency of the scliools. 

Adult Literacy.— During the last two ja'ars 
the adult education movement rcceiveii a great 
impetus in most of tite provinces, lautieulajly 
Bihar, Bombay, United Provinces, Jbiiijah and 
Assam, and also Jiengal and Sind. In jfombay 
the number of schools and classes rose to 
with an enrolment of 56,000. To acliieve better 
results, the whole scheme is being reviewed. 
In Bengal, 10,0(K) classes were started with 
l,500,0(k.) adults under instruction ; in l*uiija.l> 
8,8i)7 with 106,478 adults, in Biliar 18,878 with 
1,168,825 adults and in 8ind 1,700 with 60.1.50 
adults. Ill Assam a mass literacy movement 
was started vigorously in Sejit ember 1040. If 
this enthusiasm to wipe out illiteracy is kept up, 
and efforts are continued to he made to prevent 
relapse Into illiievacy of the newly made litera- 
tes by opening village libraries and other means, 
the next decade will sec very suljstaiitial reduc- 
tion in illiteracy percentage. 

Secondary and High School Education.— 

Some attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools. The Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should 
be two sides in secondary schools, *’ one 
leading to the entranee examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, Intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other non-literary pursuits.” Some 
years later, what were called B and C 


classes were started in sumo schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
tliey have not been successful. In more recent 
years tiio Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school jinal examination 
in which the more practical suiijects may be 
included. ICflorts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, tills examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made, in the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces, 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Dellii has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
estabJMied a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Liajputana, Central India and Gwalior. In 
the J’linjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board. But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
which recognises the scliools has no money where- 
with to improve them : and the Department of 
I^ublic Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connection whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low, so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some proviiures an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from Hie University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the 
State. In Bombay, the gravity of the situation 
created by the dual control of secondary educa- 
tion was realised and consequently in 1935 
negotiations began between the university and 
the Education Department which resulted in the 
passing of a numbe.r of new University Statutes 
governing the iiisiiection and allilia tioii of high 
schools by the university. These Statutes are 
expected to remove all causes for friction 
between the University and tlie Department 
in the matter of in.siiection and affiliation of lilgh 
schools. Machinery has also been devised 
whereby any dillcrcuce of opinion between the 
University and the Department as to tlie eligibi- 
lity of a school to receive recognition will be 
decided by a joint inspection of the University 
and tlie Department. 

As has already been stated, there Is now a 
widespread de.sire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education. The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those In the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they will ultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong unduly their purely 
literary studios. In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should he divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a 
university. On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
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to Join the liiimblcr oonnpation of life or to 
proceed to seimrato vocational institntlone, 
which should bo provided in more ample 
measure than at present. 

Beconstruction along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed Ity 
the Universities Conference whicli met in Dellii 
in 1934. Its details were worke<l out in 
greater detail in an important llcsolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
in the san>e year. The matter was also consi- 
dered by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, which generally endorsed the views 
expressed by tlui Universities’ conference and 
suggested tijat expert aid should be obtained 
to work out the scheme of school reconstruction 
in the provinces. The Government of India, 
in consultation with the provinciai Governments, 
accepted this suggestion jwnd tlie services of two 
exi>erts, Mr. A. Abbott, a>id Mr. S. 11. Wood 
were obtained for this purpose. As these experts 
considered tliat aii intensive study of a limibKl 
area would he more profitable than a necessarily 
cursory survey of tiie greater part of liritish 
India, they limited their investigation mainly to 
three provinces, viz., the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Deliii, although they discussed their 
problems with administrators, teaclicrs and others 
concerned with education from practically every 
province. Tlieir rccojninendations are contained 
in tlieir repen t commonly called the W ood -Abbott 
Beport on Vocational Education in India. 

JHentlon may 1)0 made here of the United 
l^roviuces I’riraary and Secondary Education 
lleorganisatiou ('ommltteo, which was apiiointcd 
by the Provincial ( lovernmeiit to suggest changes 
In the educational system of the Province in 
the light of tlie Wood-Abbott Keport and the 
Wardha Education Scheme. The (jommitt«e 
has now submitted its report to the Provincial 
Government. Its main recommendations are 
that there sliould he a uniform system of free 
and compulsory primary education for all 
children, both in rural and urban areas, extending 
over seven years and ])eginning from the age of 
seven, the medium of instruction i)cing “ Hindus- 
tani'’, taught in both the scripts (Devauagri 
and Persian), that throughout tliis period 
education should, as far as possible, be carried 
on throngii concrete life-situations and should 
be correlat-ed with one or more forms of manual 
and productive work, and that the system of 
secondary education should be a complete and 
integrated whole and the courses sliould ho self- 
sufficient and constitute a unit by themselves. 

In July 1910, the Madras (lovcrmnent arrived 
at some very important dotdsions on the subject 
of reorgsuiisation of secondary education. One 
of tlic (Ici.isioiiH was that the secondary school 
course should ho ])ifnicated at the end of the 
IV form into a pie-university side and a voca- 
tional side, there l)eiiig no examination to de- 
termine w'ho should go to the pre-university 
course and who to tlie vocational, if the 
voluntary diversion fails, the (piestion of intro- 
ducing a test-examination will be eonsidered. 

In Jiombay also tlic Government sanctioned 
a seliome for tlie introduetioii of a vocational 
bias in five of the Government Secondary 
Schools, tliree of wlih-h Aviue coiivertial Irit-o 
Agricultural High Schools, one into a Technical 
High School and one into a Conmiercial High 
School, 


In Delhi also, some progress in this direction 
has been made. A polyteehnic Institute was 
started during the current year. 

Education for Special Communities.^ 

There are schools for Eurojieans and Aoglo- 
IndiaiiB which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled c:)mmunity has 
proved to bo a perplexing problem, and in 1912 
a conference was Hummonod at Simla tu consider 
the matter. The difficulty Is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. But efforts arc 
being made to bring these schools more Into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges. 

v\s a result of the recommendations made 
by the Irwin Sub-Gommittee of the Third 
Indian Hound Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian ami European Edu- 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces; ami an Inter-Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of which 
was held in January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India. The olfice of the 
Inter- Provincial Board has hcicn located in 
Delhi. 'Phe Secretary of the Board is also 
tin* <;hlef Inspect or of Anglo-Indian and Kiiro- 
peaii Schools in India. The Provincial and 
Inter-Provinciiil Boards of Anglo-Indian 
and European Education are functioning satis- 
factorily and will, it is hoped, lead to an 
improvement in the courses of study and to 
a higlier standard of odu(‘ation for tlio Anglo- 
Indian and European Communities, 

Although, tliauks to the establishment of 
‘ separati' ’ or ‘ speidal ’ educational institutions 
for Muslims, the community has made consi- 
derable ])rogress in education, the girls still lag 
very much behind. While, at the bottom of the 
educational ladder, Muslims are substantially 
represented, at every Jiighor st^igo they dwindle 
and drop out. The main obshiele in tlie way 
of the sjireud of- secondaiy education among 
them is the inadi'quacy of schools Uiaching 
through Urdu. JOveii the ‘ special ’ schools 
have tended to accentuate their educational 
hackwarduess ; the pupils lose much of tlio 
stimulus of healthy couiiiotitioii and much of the 
training in jiersonality which is to be hmnd in 
the corporate life of an orrlinary school. Tlie 
future of Muslim education lies in the organisa- 
tion of eiilightiMied private effort. A roving 
('ommission of pioinincnt Muslim educationists 
has only recently concluded a successful tour of 
the country, and its findings arc keenly aw^aited. 

’J’he education of the depressed classes docs 
not now present, the same fliftienlt prohlern as 
it did previously. iSeveral facilities by way of 
Hcholarshlp.s, <‘,\emj>tlon from fees, free supply 
of books, etc,, have* been provided by Provincial 
Govenimeiits, Depressed class ]>upils are eii- 
<-ouraged to att.eiul ordinary s«‘bools and segn*- 
gatc schools arc being gradually abolished. It 
is true, however, t hat in certain places, orthodox 
eleiiiciit prevails and puts obstacles in the way 
of their education, but such element will have 
to give way to public opinion. During the year 
193«-39, tlie total enrolment of depressed class 
pupils rose by about 07, (KM) to 1,275,598. 
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Medinm of instruction in public schools. 
^The position of Engli^ as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which mei at Simla in 1917 under the 
Ghairmanshlp of Sir Sankaran Kalr, the then 
Bducation Member. Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was Imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of the JOnglish medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English. The result of the 
oonference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects. There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India. 

The main difficulty, however, is that school 
classes have often to be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. 
The problem needs further investigation, espe- 
cially in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province, if not for 
the whole of India. In this connection, Mr. A. 
Latiff, 1 . 0 . 8 . , has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Bomanised Urdu Script. Some 
members of the Committee of the Central Advi- 
sory Board of Education appointed to consider 
the Wardha Education Scheme also felt that the 
adoption of the Boman script might prove a 
solution to the language difficulty and greatly 
minimise the work of both scholar and teacher. 

But the recent tendency is to make * Hin- 
dustani’ as the common language with both 
Devanagri and Persian scripts. 

Boy-Scout Movement. — The Baden-Powell 
movement has received some setback owing to 
the tendency of certain groups to get themselves 
affiliated to the Bindustan Scout Association 
but this has not affected the high level of effi- 
ciency of individual units or the desire to render 
ungrudging social service. 

Girl Guide Movement— The Hindustan 
Scout Association has opened a girl scout section 
which has gained considerable strength. On the 
whole, the movement is making great progress. 
The girl guides are also doing useful social service 
work. 

Medical Inspection.— Arrangements have 
been made for the medical inspection of students 
but progress has been hampered owing to the 
shortage of funds and the continued apathy of 
parents. In Madras, with effect &om the 
begiuuing of the year 1932-33, Government 
directed the discontinuance of grants from 
Provincial Funds towards the cost of medical 
inspection of pnpils as a measure of retrenchment. 
Government have, however, been considering 
for some time paat the question of adopting 
as early as possible an intensive scheme of medlcid 
inspection with provision for follow-up work, 
though a satisfactory and practicable scheme 
has yet to be framed. In Bombay, a regular 
medical inspection is not held in every Govern- 
ment secondary school or in every aided school. 
The expense involved in such regular inspection 
has prevented it being introduced as yet. In 
Ben^ very little has been done for any organised 
scheme of medical examination and supervision 
of the health of pupils. The Government has 


ajpproved the scheme for the medical examina- 
tion and supervision of pupils in Government 
High Schools and high madrasahs outside 
Calcutta, but it has not so far been able to find 
funds for it. In the United Provinces schools 
are Inspected by School Health Officers who are 
under the control of the Public Health Depart- 
ment. These officers pay regular periodical 
inspection visits and the health of the students 
has been generally satisfactory. In the Punjab 
the Important question of medical inspection 
and treatment of school children has received 
attention and much useful work is being done 
in this direction. A beginning has also been 
made in introducing regular medical infection 
and treatment in Government Girls’ Schools. 
In Bihar, there is a school medical officer and 
an assistant school medical officer for all the 
high schools of each division. In Assam, 
almost all Government High Schools and some 
aided high schools ure inspected by medical 
officers whose work is generally quite satisfactory. 
In the Central Provinces, a regular system of 
medical inspection of all boys once a year and 
of recording the results of their examination 
in " Health Cards ” is conducted in Government 
Anglo-vernacular schools, and the expenditure 
on this account is admitted for grants-ln-aid 
I in schools maintained by other bodies. Private 
schools have also begun to follow this system 
in that province. 

In North-West Frontier Province the scheme 
for the medical inspection of school children has 
been extended to several rural schools as well. 
Delhi has satisfactory arrangements for the 
medical inspection of school children. 

The task of working a scheme of school 
medical relief must fail eventually on local 
authorities and their medical officers. Although 
In the urban areas private practitioners will 
be available for part-time employment, it will 
be necessary to have whole-time school medical 
officers for routine inspection. In the rural 
areas, improvement in the school medical service 
can only come with a wider distribution of 
medical practitioners throughout the country. 

The activities of the Junior Bed Gross and 
St. John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
larly beneficial in Improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them In 
the health of others. 

Professional and Technical Education.— 
A research institute In agriculture was 
started by Lord Curzon at il^sa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work. Its buildings 
were seriously damaged by the Bihar earth- 
quake in 1934. The Institute has therefore 
been transferred to New Delhi, where new build- 
ings have been constructed for it. Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poonk, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. The Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture submitted its report in 1928 and 
as a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics in Bombay. 
Industrial institutions are dotted about India, 
some maintained by Government, others by 
municipalities or local boards, and others by 
private bodies. The most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay 
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and the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, pressure for admission is reportednfrom iweral 
the product of generous donations by the Tata provinces. There are schools of art in the larger 
family. The tendency in recent years has been towns where not only architecture and the fine 
to place these institutions under the control of arts are studied, but also practical crafts like pot- 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to tcry and iron work. There are two forest colleges 
a number of engineering schools, there are at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore, and a Technical 
Engineering Colleges at Hoorkee, Sibpur, Poona, Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and a Mining 
Guindy (Madras), Mughalpura, Patna and School at Dhanbad. Mining and metallurgy are 
Benares, each of which except that at Koorkee also taught at the Benares Hindu University 
Is afllliatcd to a university. The engineering which provides a 4-year course leading to a B.Bc. 
coUeges maintain a high standard and great degree in each subject. 


The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and the students 
attending them : — 


Type of Institution. 

1937-38 

Institutions. I Students. 

19^-39 

Institutions. 1 Students. 

I. Cdleye — 





Training 




, , 

Law 

14 

6,916 

14 

6,709 

Medical 

10 

5,332 

12 

6,601 

Engineering 

7 

2,802 

7 

2,217 

Agricultural 

6 

1,107 

6 

1,306 

Commercial 

7 

3,890 

7 

4.893 

Technological 

o 

94 

2 

160 

Forest 

2 

74 

3 

03 

Veterinary 

4 

G03 

4 

719 

Total . . 

52 

26,347 

65 

21,618 

II. ScTiooUs — 





Normal and Training 

637 

26,019 

631 

26,701 

Law 

2 

84 



Medical 

30 

7,151 

29 

7,042 

Engineering 

9 

1,788 

10 

1,852 

Technical and Industrial. . 

549 

31,580 

680 

34,209 

Commercial 

354 

12,761 

870 

14,056 

Agricultural 

1« 

599 

19 

084 

Art 

10 

2,034 

17 

1,982 

Total 

i.51.3 

82,016 

1,666 

86;^685 

Guand Total 

1,605 

102,303' 

' Xoii 

108,203 ' 

N.B. — Figures against ‘ training college ' include those of the t 

training colleges 

attached to the 


Universities at Benares and Aligarh and of the teaching department of il^ngoon University. 


1, M. M, T, S« Dufferin*'— On the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
ill 1923 and Capt. Sayer’s Report, the Govern- 
ment of India, in the Department of Commerce, 
started the Indian Mercantile Marine Training 
Ship “ Dulferin ” in Bombay waters. The then 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, formally opened the Ship 
on Ist November 1927, with an opening batch 
of 30 cadets, Capt. H. Digby-Beste, R.I,N., 
being the first Captain-Superintendent. 

Since its establishment 13 years ago, the 
“ Dulferin ” has trained 332 Indian cadets, 
of whom 13 are officers in the Royal Indian 
Navy, and 100 are in the Mercantile Marine; 
29 are serving as officers in the ancillary or 
other services and 130 are at present apprentices 
either at sea or in workshops ashore. At 
present there are 123 cadets in training. 


The affairs of the Ship are managed by a 
Governing Body, with the Commerce Member to 
the Government of India as ex-officio Chainuun. 

The present Captain-Superintendent is Capt 
R. C. G. McClenient, R.I.N., J.P., who is assisted 
by 3 Executive Officers, 2 Engineer Officers, 
1 Head Master and 6 Assistant Masters. 

The age limit for admission is between 13 
years 8 months and 10 years on 15th .lanuary 
of the year of entry. Annually 60 Cadets — 25 
for the Executive and 26 for the Engineering 
Branch — are admitted for a 3-year course, 
terminating in the Final Passing Out Examina- 
tion of the Ship, which is recognised as equi- 
valent to Matriculation in India. 

The total cost to the parent of training a 
bo y is a bout Rs. 1,800 for the 3-year course. 


Indian School of Mines. 

The Government of India maintain the Indian of the British Coal Mines Act, 1911. A holder 
Scliuol of Minos at Dhanbad for high grade in- of the Certificate or Diploma of the school 
Btructiou in Mining, Engineering and Geology, is thereby entitled to claim exemption from 
A Diploma (A.l.S.M.) is granted and certain the period of practical mining experience nor> 
statutory privileges are enjoyed by Diploma- mally required from applicants for first or second 
holders in respect of the examinations of the class certificates of competency prescribed by 
Department of Mines for the Ck>al Mine the Act. The Diploma has also been recognised 
Managers* Certificates of Competency. There by the University of London for the purpose 
are three-year Certificate Courses but the full of its B.Sc. degree in Engineering (Mining) 
Diploma Course occupies four years. The and the University has agreed to the holding 
Secretary for Mines, Great Britain, has approved of its Intermediate and Final Examinations for 
the school in respect of its Diploma of Associate- that degree in the premises of the School at 
ship in Mining Engineering under Section 0(6) Dhanbad. 
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Education of Women and Girls, 


Intermediate Colle|ies.~One important part 
of the Calcutta UniyetMty CommiBslon's recom- 
mendatiooB haa been accepted by the CoTem* 
ment of the United Provinces and the Govern- 
meiit of India and incorporated in the Acta eatab* 
llahing the Lucknow and Dacca UniverHities and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad* namely* the 
aeparation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of high schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the Uidversity to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 

K i Act passed in the same year. The Aligarh 
m University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the Universitv, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
AJmer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates In 
Bajputana, Central India and Gwalioi. Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established In the Punjab, but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab Univer^ty. 

Inter-University Board. The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Unf- 
versity Board came Into being during 1925. 
All the Universities in India are now members of 
the Board. Its functions are : — 

(a) to act as an inter-univmrslty organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(5) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorise channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees* diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sa^, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International (in- 
ferences on higher education; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(u) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to It from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

The Inter-University Board also functions as 
a National Committee of Intellectual Co-oper- 
ation in India so far as questions of high edu- 
cation are concerned. Dr. Syainaprashad 
Mookerjeo was elected as the Chairman of the 
Board, and Professor N. K. Sidhanta of Lucknow 
University re-elected as Secretary, at the meting 
of the Board held at Trivandrum in January 1941, 
Edneation of Indian Women and GIrlst— 
The female education continues to progress. It 
has now been recognised that the education of 
girls is necessary for happiness and progress In 
town and village* with the result that the forces 
of conservatism have weakened. Customs and 
prejudices which were lor long detrimental to 
the advancement of female education are now 
disappearing. In some provinces* co-education 
is regarded as a solution of many difficulties in 
the way of girls' education. For example, 


Madras and Assam have more girls under instruc- 
tion in boys* Institutidns than in those for girls. 
But for co-education to be successful it is de- 
sirable to have women teachers on the staff so 
as to ensure the parents that their daughters are 
under the guidance and protection of a woman. 
In some provinces action in this direction is 
being taken. In 1938-39 the U.P. Government 
sanctioned and provided for 150 women teachers 
for boys’ primary schools. 

Though girls have made and arc making 
great progress in education, they have yet to 
make up a good deal of leeway even to catch up 
with their brothers. Whereas the total number 
of male scholars formed 8.56 per cent, of the 
total male population, the corresponding per- 
centage for females was 2.6 only. 

For the higher education of women, there 
were 33 arts colleges with 3,758 students, 9 
Professional Colleges (7 training and 2 medical) 
with 559 students during the year 1938-39. 
As there are not adequate facilities in the various 
provinces for the higher education of women, 
they get themselves admitted to arts and pro- 
fessional colleges for men. Thus during 1938-39, 
7,902 women were at the collegiate stage, 696 
were studying in Medical colleges, 414 in Train- 
ing, 25 in Taw, 12 in Commercial and 2 in 
Agricultural Colleges. 

The Lady Hardinge Medical College for 
Women at New Delhi continues to retain its 
all-India character by attracting students 
from all over India. It provicleB a full 
medical course for women students leading 
to the M.B.B.S. Degree and is affiliated to the 
Punjab University. The Women’s Clirlstian 
Medical Ckfiiege, Ludhiana, has also been 
affiliated to the University of the Punjab for 
the First Professional M.B.B.S. (Anatomy and 
Pliysiology) Examination. 

The ShreenwttNatbibai Damodar Thackersey 
Indian Women’s University, which was started 
at Poona by Professor Karve in 1916* was trans- 
ferred to Bombay in 1936. It is a private 
institution and is doing much useful work. The 
main features of the University are that the 
courses of study are designed to suit women’s 
requirements and that the mother tongue is the 
medium of instruction. Government have 
recognised tlio degrees conferred by the Univer- 
sity for the purpose of appointment to Govern- 
ment and semi-Govemnient services. 

The All -India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional Uefonn* whitdi holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country* is also doing good 
work. An All-India Women’s Educatfen 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed In 1930 a special committee 
to enqu^e into the feasibility of estabUshing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science (fiiaracter. This committee 
recommended the establishment of such a 
college ** on absolutely new lines which would 
synthesise the work of existing provincial 
colleges by psychological research.” The pro- 
posal was adopted by the Association and a 
coUege,caIled the Lady Irwin College* was estab- 
lished in New Delhi. The college provides a three 
years’ teachers’ course for those who wish to 
qualify as High School teachers of Home Science. 
Others take the Home Course of two years. 



The comparative statement below shows the state of women's education during 1938-39 : 
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Unrecognized Institutions 3,999 ! 4,607 ! 95,897 123,346 | 130,581 161,091 
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Boy Scouts Movement. 
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and his tnistworthineBS. In short, the army 
aims to make him an intelligent soldier and 
a good citizen. 

Specialised schools are maintained according 
to English public school tradition, some pupils 
of which become commissioned officers. 

The demand for education in the Indian 
Army is growing : standards are rising con- 
tinuously and the number of candidates for 
the higher certificates steadily increases. The 
annual number who take the highest Indian 
Army certificate is 634 (1938). The soldier 
jeceives instruction in Rural Reconstruction 
and Citizenship and he is provided witii an 
excellent newspaper printed in Urdu, Hindi, 
Gurmukhi and English. 

Doon School. — This school which is establisli- 
ed in the (fiiand Bagh and Skinner’s Estates at 
Dehra Doon owes its origin to the initiative and 
enthusiasm of the lat-e S. R. Das. The aim 
of the school is to develop in an atmosphere 
of India culture and social environment many 
of the. best features of English Public Schools. 
The school opened in September 1935 with 70 
boys ; there are now four houses with accommo- 
dation for 258 boys in all, and a holding house 
in which 12 additional new boys stay until there 
are vacancies in the large houses. A. K. 
Foot continues to be the Headmaster. He is 
assisted by twenty masters, of whom five have 
been appointed from England. The school 
prepares candidates for the Senior Cambridge 
Examination and thereafter for the United 
Provinces Intermediate Examination, and subse- 
.quently for entrance to the Indian Military 
Academy, and Medical and Engineering colleges 
or for English Universities. The school is open 
to all boys in India without distinction of caste, 
creed, or colour and the school will aim at pro- 
viding a thorough general education for boys 


between 11 or 12 and 18. The maximum age 
for admission is 13. The Board of Governors 
of the Society which maintains the school, 
includes the Hon’ble Sir A. Ramaswami Muda- 
llar ((3iairraan), Sir B.L. Mitter (Vice-Chairmnn), 
Sir J. G. Laithwaite, John Sargent, 
M. S, A. Hydari, llai Bahadur Amarnath Ata), 
Rai Bahadur Chliuttan Lai, Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee and B, M. Staig (Honorary 'I’lca- 
surer). His Excellency the Viceroy ‘ is the 
President. 

Indigenous Education.— Of the 14,508,615 
scholars being educated in British India 597,443 
are classed as attending ' private * or ‘ unrecog- 
nised * institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near H.ar- 
dwar and Sir Rabin dra Nath Tagore's 
School at Bolpur have attained some fume. 
There is also an Indian Women’s Uni- 
versity at Bombay, to which reference has 
been made under the ediiciition of Indian 
women and girls. This University provides 
instruction through tlie medium of vernacular, 
English l)cing, however, a compulsory subject. 
Four colleges arc affiliated to tluj Univi-rsity 
which are situated at Boml>ay, J'oona, Ahmc- 
dabad and Baroda. Connected with every big 
mosque in nf)rthprn India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attaclud 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
The Jamia Millia Tslamia, Delhi, is another im- 
portant institiitioTi. These Institutions generally 
have a religious or ‘ national ' atmosphere. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbla College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides Instruction in the Indigenous syslem 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement initiated in 
England by the late Lord Baden- Powell (the 
Chief Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy is 
Chief Scout for India and the heads of Provinces 
and States are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop good 
citizenship among boys by forming their charac- 
ter — training them in habits of observation, 
obedience and self-reliance — inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others — and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handicrafts 
useful to themselves. The Association is now 
directly affiliated with the Boy Scouts Inter- 
national Bureau. 


Indian Headquatiters. 

Chief Scout for India. — His Excellency Tlie 
Most Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow, 

K.T., Q.M.S.I., G.M.T.E. 

Chief Commissioner. — Lt.-Col. Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, K.O.s.i., k.c.i.e., 
1C.B.E., LL.T)., of Chhatari. 

Deputy Chief Commissioner. — ^H. W. Hogg, 
O.I.E., O.B.E., D.O.C., Ak.I. 

Honorary Treasurer. — ^F. B. Blomfleld, 

General Secretary for India.^Q. T. J. 
Thaddaeus, B.A., D.C.O., Ak.L. 

Headquarters Council for India . — 

Prendent.— The Chief Scout for India. 
Chairman-^The Chief Commissioner (ex-officio) 
Secretary.— The General Secretary (ex-officio). 
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The Boy Scouts Association in India 
GRAND 




No. of Groups. 1 

Sections of 
Groups. 

Officers Warranted <fe 
on Probation. 

6 

'A 

NAME. 

“ Open.’* 

*' Cont- 
rolled.” 

Total. 

Troop. 

— 

Pack. 

Crew. 

ai 

6 

Troop. 

Pack. 


1 

Assam 

19 

587 

606 

318 

473 

17 

7C 

359 

462 

17 

o 

Baluchistan 


12 

12 

10 

10 


2 

17 

16 


3 

Bangalore 

1 

30 

31 

16 

34 

1 

4 

25 

50 

1 

4 

Bengal . . 

42 

635 


295 

437 

48 

72 

499 

333 

54 

5 

Bihar . . 

15 

254 

269 

243 

147 

25 

134 

281 

133 

28 

6 

Bombay 

17 

306 

323 

197 

131 

32 

61 

336 

151 

28 

7 

Central India 

2 

16 

18 

16 

21 

2 

11 

6 

19 

2 

8 

Central Provinces A Barer . . 





CEN 

8 US 

NOT 

HKC 

ElV 

ED. 

9 

Delhi 

6 

75 

81 

47 

46 

9 

4 

72 

56 

16 

10 

Eastern Stat/cs Agency 

22 

400 

422 

113 

034 

3 

23 

123 

705 

3 

11 

Hyderabad British 
Adndnistercd Areas 

8 

57 

65 

22 

43 


11 

37 

01 


12 

Madras 

25 

341 

366 

186 

232 

54 

117 

345 

435 

108 

13 

N.-W. F. P 

9 

153 

162 

127 

95 

16 

49 

135 

92 

27 

14 

Orissa 

1 

57 

58 

46 

32 

3 

9 

62 

34 

4 

15 

Punjab 

27 

2205 

2232 

1699 

1206 

49 

396 

1843 

1319 

67 

16 

Rajputana 


35 

35 

31 

9 

6 

8 

54 

11 

3 

17 

Sind 

4 

297 

301 

197 

203 

8 

38 

155 

200 

6 

18 

United Provinces 

31 

497 

528 

417 

.480 

61 

137 

491 

431 

48 

19 

W. I. Staks Agency 


76 

76 

84 

2 


1 

78 



20 

Alwar Stat^ 

6 

61 

67 

34 

25 

5 


43 

37 

5 

21 

Baghat State 


3 

3 

3 

3 


1 

3 

3 


22 

Barwani State 

. .* 

5 

5 

16 

5 

1 

3 

7 

5 


23 

Benares Stato 


1 

1 

12 

2 


1 

21 

2 

.. 

24 

Bharatpur State 


16 

m 

16 

16 

8 

15 

30 

30 

4 

25 

Bhopal State 


37 

37 

37 




110 

. . 


26 

Bijawar State 


1 

1 

2 

2 


1 

1 



27 

Bund! State 


1 

1 

4 

. . 


. . 

4 

.. 


28 

Cambay State 


9 

9 

4 

5 


. . 

4 

6 

. . 

29 

Charkbari State 


3 

3 

7 

4 

1 

1 

4 

3 
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General Headquarters. — Census 1940. 
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561 

4 

17 

017 

80 

481 


874 
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1 3«52 

5 

18 

1 665 

058 

10751 


6589 

791 


18131 

51 

181 

1 9327 

576 

7139 


2988 

411 


10538 

27 

243 

11384 

575 

7317 

31 

2808 

677 

45 

10H78 

25 

76 

1 1 554 

38 

212 


' 427 

34 


673 

5 

16 

732 

148 

1203 


974 

106 


2283 

4 


2457 

854 

2766 


12999 



158J2 

38 

175 

1 6879 

100 

545 


957 

46 


1518 

2 

29 

1 688 

1005 

4600 


5124 

1 182 

23 

10939 

71 

31 

12046 

303 

3035 


2005 

538 


61 78 

15 

93 

6589 

109 

1484 


697 

112 


2293 

9 

18 

2429 

3625 

43242 


29203 

1072 


73517 

95 

250 

77487 

76 

735 


156 

69 


960 

2 

7 

1045 

399 

3636 

24 

4010 

105 

12 

7847 

13 

45 

8304 

1107 

9145 


8190 

963 

11 

18312 

31 

1 26 

1 9576 

79 

2355 


206 

16 


2577 

2 

2 

2660 

85 

788 


462 

129 


1379 

8 

27 

1499 

7 

62 


30 



92 

1 

3 

103 

15 

481 


146 

25 


652 

1 

4 

672 

24 

347 


48 

1 


396 

2 

17 

439 

79 

725 


611 

82 


1418 

4 

159 

1600 

110 

678 





678 

2 

3 

793 ' 

2 

60 


40 



100 

1 

4 

107 

4 

96 
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6 

108 

9 

160 


92 



252 

2 

1 

264 

9 

171 


84 

16 


271 

1 

1 « 

289 
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NAME. 

No. of Groups, 
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General Headquarters~~Cen8us 1940— con/ZnueJ. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Rural Poverty. — The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, oflicial and non-oflicial, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
in India at various times leave tne matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central hanking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average 
income of an agriculturist in British India docs 
not work out at a higher figure than Ks. 42 a 
year. The vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when we take into account the 

K ’ minance of the agricultural population in 
. In 1891, 01 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture; this 
percentage rose to 60 in 1901 and to 73 per cent, 
in 1921 ; in 1931, the i)eroentago has fallen 
a little to 07. The poverty of the agriculturist 
may be due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot Ignore the fact that agriculture 
Iras in a large measure ceased to be an 
industry worked for profit ; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an average holding 
.^rhich works out at about 0 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 5 i^crsons is too inadequate to 
maintain It in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivation Is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon. In every 5 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years. 'J’lieso unfavourable 
conditions might bo mitigated to some extent 
by a well conctuved policy of irrigation by the 
Stated ; but so far, of the total cultivab'd area 
In the country, about 10 per cent, only has 
irrigation facllItleB from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 i)or cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods, frost and 
pests, coupled with the low vitality and high 
mortality of the live-stock, render the economic 
position of the cultivator worse still. The 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupations to 
supplement the slender income from agricul- 
ture contiihutcs further to his extreme 
economic weakness. ITo has sulllcient spare 
time on his hands to devote himself to 
subsidiary occupations but he has Iwcn 
exposed to the full Idast of comj)otlt.ion of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the Industries on which he relied in the 
past have suifered largely from or been wiped 
out by the coiniwtition of machine-made articles. 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce Ims affected him powerfully for 
he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has lU'ithor the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European coiintricB. In addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 
ho is largely illiterate. The iXTcentage of literacy 
in India Is still very low Ixdng only 8 per cent, 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background of general 
education. All these factors lead to the most 


outstanding feature of Indian rural economy — 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the cultivator. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Bs. 900 crores. 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness bos risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 60 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A peculiarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on os a burden to his heirs 
BO that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
incicase to their successors. Ignorance and 
Improvidence, extravagance and conservatism 
have further been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A 
marriage festival In the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factors — 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement.— It Is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land Improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
couiitry*8ido has driven him Into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar perfonns as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force In the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive. 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed in the next year 
by the Agriculturists Loan Act enabling 
Government to advance loans repayable by 
easy instalments and at low rates of interest 
for improvements and also for current agricul- 
tural needs. In 1892 Sir Frederick Nicholson 
submitted a report to the Madras Government 
on the possibility of introducing land and agri- 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated 
by him was continued by Mr. Dunemex of the 
U. P., in his ’‘Peoples Banks for Northern 
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India”. The caste system of the Hindus and 
the Ideas of common brotherhood among Uie 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples* natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhis of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude. The Government of India in 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted In the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1904. The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1004. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were Intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence In their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. The Act intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural societies following the llaiffelscn system 
in Germany, though it pcnnltted urban 
societies to choose the Schulze- Del itzch model. 
The local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special officers called llegistrars of 
Co-operative Societies, whose duty it would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and in general to see tliat 
the societies worked well. The seed thus sowm 
has grown to-day in the course of 30 years into 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
iu many directions. In spite of several weak- 
nesses in the co-operative movement In India 
to-day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
has been a powerful instrument towards the 
awakening oi the country-side and has led to a 
steady improvement in various directions of the 
life of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education. Since 
the launching of the movement in 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co- 
operative law and committees and commissions 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest 
further lines of action. These we shall note 
later on. 

Growth of Co-operation.— In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derable accelerated from 1010 and the average 
number of societies from 1910 to 101.5 was about 
1,100. The pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there are 105,498 agricultural 
societies and about 15,539 non-agrlcultural ones. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces. It will appear from the table 
that progress In different parts of India has not 
been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societiet— while 
the other major provinces like i^mbay 
Bihar, the United Provinces the Central 


Provinces and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with 24,‘J.5(} 
societies stands first in the number of socioties 
(92‘6) per one lakh inhabitants, while iiongal 
which has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 57. s 
The progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwnra, must l )0 regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their sniall population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 150 and ]20 - 1 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note tliat 
the co-operatIve movement lias spread not only 
among tlic British Indian Provinces bnt also in 
Indian States and compared to tlie total popiila- 
tioii, Gwalior, Kashmir and Bhopal lead in this 
matter thongli tlie premier States of Mysore, 
Baroda and llyderabad have also made eoiisi- 
dcrablo progress. Kven more instructive are 
the figures in Table 2. The total number oi 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of .fiino 1939 at 53 ‘7 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a iittio tinder 5, it is clear, 
therefore, that about two end a Indf crorosof tlie 
people of India arc being served by this move- 
ment. There is no single movement iu the 
country fraught with sncli tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement ami there Is no single movement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
affected by it. Though the Punjab leails in 
the number of members of societies 35' 1. per 
one thousand lnhal)ltants, Bombay comes next 
with .3()*0, while Madras, Bengal and Sind rank 
thereafter. This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different Provinces ami that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of mcmborsblj) per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India. Of the .smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 09*9 members per one thou- 
sand Inhabitants, while Travancoro lias an 
average of 31 *9. Membership Is a much better 
test In many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress iu the Punjab, Bombay, Coorg, 
Travancore and AJmer-Mcrwara must be regard- 
ed as di.stlnctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or tlio member- 
.ship in the societies is not an index of the work 
that i.s being done and of the bcnelits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. Tlio societies are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part that tliey play can be 
better appreciated from tiieir worlunz capital 
than from merely tlio number of members. In 
this direction also we must note tlie marvellous 
progress so far achieved by the movement. 
From about Us. 08 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital lias advanced 
very rapid ly and stands to-day at more than 1 00 
crorcs. It Is pleasing to note from Table 3 that 
this large sum Inis been derived mostly from 
non-Government sources. The share capital, 
the reserve fund and the deposits from mem- 
bers together contribute more than Us. 42 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members' 
own money. The provincial or central banks 
and other societies contribute a little less— 33, 
crores while the non-members or the outside 
public contribute about 30 crores. This latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
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of public confideuce in co-operatlTc institutions of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
and speaks well in general of the management investing his savings, If any, in lands and orna- 
of the societies and the very useful purpose ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
they serve in the banking organisation of the of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
country. The distribution of the working that the rural credit societies could not be 
capital by Provinces and States gives us a fur- expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
ther insight into the progress made in this di- either from members or locally. The question 
rection by the co-operative movement in differ- of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
end parts of India. Bombay and Sind lead in Society thus becomes a vital question indeed, 
this respect with 131 and 114 annas per head of Central banks have therefore been brought into 
population respectively. The Punjab is a close existence at the district headquarters in order 
second with 104. Madras and Bengal fall behind to raise money from towns and moke them 
with 74 and 61 respectively. Among the smaller available to the primary rural societies. Follow- 
areas, Coorg comes out second with 154 annas per ing up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
head of population while Ajmer-Merwara sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
leads with 106. Of the Indian States, Indore headquarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
takes the first place with 08, while Mysore, the central banks and to make available larger 
Baroda and Cochin follow wltli 69, 66, 49 res- funds for the primary societies through the 
pectlvely. Bombay stands an easy first in the central banking institutions. The financial 
matter of deposits from members which structure of the co-operative movement is thus 
amount to over three crores out of a total largely composed of three parts — (i) the Agricul- 
worklng capital of 16*2 crores and this is tiiral Credit Society, (ii) the central financing 
one of the best tests of the success of a agencies, and (in) the provincial banka. Obvi- 
co-operatlve society. It la oi)vloua from a ously one more part in the structure seems 
glance at the figures in the tables that there possible and desirable, namely, an Apex Ali- 
nas been very rapid progress in the number India Co-operative Bank. So far, however, 
of societies. In their membership and In the such an All-India Bank has not been started 
working capital of these societies. The Pun- and the provincial banks have been content with 
jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects an All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
with Bombay coming close behind. The Association. 

smaller areas and the Indian States have Agricultural Credit Societies. — Tlie suc- 
also achieved considerable progress though the cess of these societies Is closely related to 
movement there started comparatively later, their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
The agricultural societies predominate in all joint stock company, a member is liable only 
the Provinces and States while non-agricultural, to the extent of the value of his share holding 
that is, urban societies show a much slower and his liability is therefore limited ; but in the 
development. While there Is much room for case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the is unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
movement In rural and urban areas. It must be and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
admitted, however, that merely the figures for the full amount of the debts incurred by It. 
of the number, membership and working capital Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
are not enough to base conclusions upon. But any person, unless he was imbued with the 
before we proceed furtlier, we must now explain broader vision of brotherhood between members 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it and unless ho himself had an active voice In 
has now been built up, of the co-operative the management of the society and had a more 
movement in the country. or less full knowledge of the character and 

Financial Structure of the Movement.— antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
Apart from the comparatively few co-operative tlve credit Is the capitalisation of character and 
societies at present working In India for non- unlimited liability Is the great instrument to 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that secure the admission Into a society as members 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative of these persons only, who by their character 
society largely means a small bank or a credit and antecedents deserve to be taken Into that 
institution for providing financial accoramoda- brotherhood which Imposes such an obligation 
tiou to Its members on a co-operativo basis, as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
Of these credit lustitutlons, by far the greater swim or sink together. To secure success, 
proportion rural. The rural credit society therefore, the proper selection -of members Is 
has, for Its main purpose, the financing of the of the utmost importance ; and it has been 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds. The unfortunate that la India this has|^ not 
original-idea of co-operative credit lies in making been in practice as well kept in “view 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- as It should have been, in the eager desire to 
do brethren through the medium of the society promote the formation of more and yet more 
hut in Indian vlilages, the well-to-do and the societies. 

needy rather form distinct groups, the former Credit Is a blessing only if turned to productive 
playing or trying to play the so wear. Thus account ; if used up for unproductive purposes, 
instead of comprising more or less all sections it is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
of the population of the village, the society but it would only Impoverish the consumer, 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, the Intelligent but It leads the illiterate and the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not be Ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agricul- 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each turist needs money for productive purposes, 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- such as his current agricultural needs, land 
sufficient, making available the deposits of its Improvement, purchase of stock and Imple* 
well-to-do members as loans for the needy meats, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive debt tlve purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
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weddings and funerals. He thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itself. Ho is besides ignorant and 
Illiterate and though sulliciently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods. Under such circumstances, it Is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine tlie purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to sec 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is la this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
(lovernment and the reserve fund. The income 
from entrance fees and sliare capital is small 
compared with the financial requirements of 
the members. The largo sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
\’olume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
nnd the soundness and the stability of its financial 
l)03itlon. The ideal placed before tlieso societies 
is the development of members’ deposits to the 
extent of making the society financially aclf- 
sufliclent. These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among tliem, and arc, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but th(! response 
lias been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where they form one tenth of the total working 
capital. Loans from central banks therefore 
.?urnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made It 
LJOsslble to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
l):ul debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by investment dc])reciatlon. 
The general practice in regard to the use of 
tho reserve fund in the business of the 
Bocietles is that it is used as ordinary working 
capital. 

Tlie funds collected by the agricultural 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to about 82 crores 
of rupees. Their financial position as on the 
30th of June 1939 stood thus : — 

In thousands 
of rupees. 


Share capital .. .. 4,06,06 

Heserve and other Funds . . 8,71,99 

DeposiU 2,65,94 

Loans 16,17,63 

Total Working Capital .. 31,61,51 


The figures show that these tiny agricultural 
societies in India work with over Es. 16 crores 
of their own capital (Including members’ deposits 


in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs. 16 crores. The owned 
capital was thus about 49 per cent, of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

Central Financing Agencies. — The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies Imving been found 
necessary to place tlie financial structure of tlie 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-o])erativc 
Act of 1004 was amended in 1012 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for tlie registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies. Soon 
thereafter tho nuinlicr of central financing 
agencies grow rajiidly ail over tho country, 
esiieclally in ilio United Trovlnces. Tho func- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the reiiulrcd capital to the primary 
societies but also to make the surjilus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a dofleieney of funds and to 
provide projicr guidance and Inspeetion over 
them. On tho 30th June 1038 tlie number of 
central banks was 500. 

There are four main sources from which a 
central bank derives its working capital whleh 
stood In 1036-37 at 20*6 crores: (a) Share 
capital, (b) Reserve, j Deposits, (il) Loans, 

The paid up siiaro capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute tlie owned resources of 
these banks as dlstlngnlslied from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of dcixislts or loans. It Is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proiwirtlon between tlie 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province. Tho most usual proportion 
observed in practice between tlie borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of tiie country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from menilicrs and non- 
members constitute tlie bulk of tlie borrowed 
capital of central banks. Tiio total amount 
of deposits held by central banks la the year 
1038-39 from Individuals and otlier sources 
amounted to Rs. 10 '0 and from jiiimary 
societies to Rs. 3 crores. Deposits in eeiitnil 
banks are mainly of two kinds, tn'z., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks In selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by tliese 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long. In addition to funds obtained by deposits, 
central banks raise loans either from outsldt; 
banks, from other central banks, from the local 
provincial bank or from Government, llio total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1938-30 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banka 
was Rs. 7 crores and from Government 
Bs. 40 lakhs. Central Banks do not directly 
borrow loans from Government; the central 
banks of Indian States, excepting Mysore and 
Cochin do to a greater or less extent hold Joans 
from Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most Important 
Item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside hanks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
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Buuk of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies In 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the centra] banks are generally proldbited 
from liaving any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Pun jab and Madras. 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on whicli tliey rely for emergencies. 

In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1938-39 was Its. 1,36 lakhs chiefly In the Punjab, 
Bombay and Madras. This practice, however, is 
gradually b(dng abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
servo us their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of tlic year 1938-39 amounted to over 
lls. 9.1 croros. 

After mooting management exixjnses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined net profits of the 594 central 
banks of the country duriug the year 1937-38 
amounted to Rs. 39 laklis on the total working 
eapilal of Rs. 29 erores ; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 3 to 6 i)er cent, in different 
parts of tile country but the most usual rate paid 
was 5 per cent, per annum. 

Provincial Co-operative Banks. — In India, 
at present, all tlie major Provinces except the 
United Provinces liave aj)cx banks functioning 
in them. There are ajjcx institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in tlie others also tliere arc institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
as such. 'I’borc are 10 such institutions in all 
out of whlcli, 8 are in British India and two in 
the Indian States. 'I'he constitutions of these 
Institutions vary considerably ; but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the w'ork of the 
central banks and provincialization of finance 
in them. It Is found that In a large majority 
of the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both In the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks. 

All apex banks both In British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliated 
co-operative societies as also from the public. 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to Insist 
upon the maintenance of lluld resources on a 
certain scale and in some Provinces the Govern- 
ment of the Province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The period for w'hich deposits are 


accepted determine the maximum period for 
whicn they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and In every Province the apex 
bank has fixed for Itself a maximum term, 
beyond which no loans are, in general, 
sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1938-39: — 

Provincial BankSt 1938-39. 


iPorArini/ Capital — 


In thousands 
of rupees. 

Share Capital 


77,36 

Ileserve and other funds . , 

. . 1,20,30 

Deposits and loans — 

from individuals 


. . 6,70,78 

from Provincial 

and Central 

banks . . 


. 3,16,64 

from societies 


86,36 

from Government 

.. 

14,68 


Total 

.. 12,85,12 

Loans made during the 

year to — 


Individuals 

. . 2,57,37 

Banks and societies 


. . 4,76,00 


Total 

. . 7,33,27 

Loans due by — 
Individuals . . 


. . 30,13 

Banks and societies 


. . 6,83,92 


Total 

. . 4,64,05 


■While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in current account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with Individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundls and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants. The provlnciai 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
bank has so far Issued debentures of the value 
of Its. 9 ‘8 lakhs and these debentures srerecog- 
nised as a trustee security. The bank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2.18 lakhs 
on the security of a fioating charge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. As 
in every banking institution, these banks also 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions. There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks; 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surplusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain wliich 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for Inter-provincial 
borrowings. 

Overdues. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
credit sooloty is undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
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India, the societies have not attained any very total ioans due by individuals. The po.sition 
great measure of success. On the 80th June Is however rendered more serious when one re- 
1939, the overdue loans in agricultural societies alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
amounted to Ks. 11,15,88,233 as compared by book entries and extensions of the date of 
with Ks, 11,36,48,709 the year before; the repayment and In some cases, by the farmers’ 
working capital of the agricultural societies borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society’s 
was Ks. 31,61,51,082 ; the loans duo by dues and that the percentages represent merely 
individuals were Ks. 24,01,44,148. The an average for all-India. The following table 
overdue loans were therefore 35 per cent, shows the position by different provinces on the 
of the working capital and 40 per cent, of the 30th June 1939. 

Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1037-38 


(in lakhs of rupees.) 


Province. 

Working 

Capital. 

s 

Loans due 
by 

individuals. 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals. 

Percentage of overdue 
loans to 

lx>a«sdu«. 

Madras 


5,71 

3,22 

1,69 

30 

40 

Bombay 


3,21 

2,54 

1,45 

45 

69 

Sind 


84 

64 

47 

56 

73 

Bengal 


6,22 

3,85 

3,44 

55 

89 

Bihar 


1,47 

1,02 

96 

65 

94 

Orissa 


60 

44 

40 

67 

91 

United Provinces . . 


1,33 

98 

36 

27 

37 

Punjab 


7,09 

6,10 

59 

8 

10 

Central Provinces and 






Berar 


96 

71 

50 

62 

70 

Assam 


29 

16 

15 

62 

94 

Mysore 


61 

41 

20 

57 

71 

Baroda 


36 

30 

10 

28 

33 

Hyderabad 


87 

59 


.... 


Gwalior 


33 

51 

”35 

1,06 

r,9 

Easlimir . . 


f)4 

39 

13 

24 

33 

Tra van core 


33 

26 

18 

5r> 

69 

Others 


95 

80 

11 

12 

14 

Total 


31,61 

24,01 

11,17 

35 

46 


The position has since June 1933 grown more almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural to other borrowers and where the societies are 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- composed almost wholly of the needy scc^tlon 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, tlu; 
the agricultural borrower considerably and remissness In exerting pressure ami In taking 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in action against the defaulter, even when ho is 
rural credit societies. Tills continued growth wilfully defaulting, add considerably to fho 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and growth of this menace of excessive ovo, nines, 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- The central financing agencies ore more eon- 
operatlve structure. The loans having been cerned with the assets that in the last ronoit 
based on tlie basis of the assets of members, the are the security for their lendings and, with 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond more funds than they could use, are more eager 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the even than the Keglstrar himself for organising 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies new credit societies, 
would react very seriously both politically and 

ceonomically. The causes that have led to this Land Mortgage Banks.*— The loans advanced 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence by co-operative societici to their members and 
of the co-operative movement are chiefly to be by the central financing agencies to their const!- 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
repaying capacity of the borrowing member source from which they derive the bulk of their 
in sanctioning loans for unproductive though finance, for short or intermediate terms only, 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes By concentrating upon the growth and multl- 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally plication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural faciiltles lor short and intermediate term loans, 
industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes the co-operative movement did not provide for 
stated in the loan applications and the absence the redemption of old debts or for Increasing 
of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent the earnings of anl'culturists which alone would 
by the members, which must be the case, where prevent any further increase In their debts and 
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pave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of tme heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of Individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely re^nsible 
for increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can. If judiciously 
employed, prevent any further Increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; but It cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving whicli could bo employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the vlliage retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers' produce and what ho 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
1 merest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
tlireshing floor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar; 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 
However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Oommittcc has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Kural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by tlie Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those who have already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land Improvement and for the r^emptlon of 
old debts seems obvious, and It has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by "the starting of land 
mortgage banks. 

There are three main typos of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
^yable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
German Landschaften. The commercial type 
is represented by the Credit Fonder of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends. 
The third type—the quasi co-operative has a 


mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type, 

I though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi Co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non-borrowing 
individuals for attracting initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
efficient management. 

At present there are 10 co-operative land 
mortgage bunks in the Punjab. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
tneir operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has 15 land mortgage societies, which have 
onf^ recently started their operations. Bengal 
has 5, Assam has 5, while Madras has 100 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently. It is 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these bunks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
In special cases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
oome the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive develop- 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out above, 
unless agriculture becomes a paying industry, the 
redemption is impracticable and illusory. The 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes, there 
will have to be in the Provinces central land 
mortgage banks as in Madras and in Bombay. 
Government will have also to render assistance 
to these institutions for the success of the 
debenture issue, and its guaranteeing the 
interest as in the Punjab ought to meet 
all reasonable needs, though in special cases 
there would not be much harm in the Govern- 
ment purchasing debentures of a certain 
value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members is the 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited 
liability credit society, the insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability is on the capacity and business habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound 
valuation of security, careful investigation of 
titles, correct assessment of borrower's credit 
and repaying edacity and on the efficient 
management of affairs. 

The operations of the Land Mortgage Banks and 
Sodetias in India during 1938-S9 were as under: — 
Number of banks or societies. . . . 226 

Number of members 79,596 


Share Capital Es. 36,15,470 

Debentures from the public .. „ 1 97,45,950 

Debentures from Government . . „ 7,02,494 

Deposits 12,97,441 

Reserve and other funds . . „ 8,01,296 

Loans 2,73,33,466 


Working Capital .. .. „ 6,34,96,117 

Loans made to individuals . . „ 81,64,392 

„ „ „ Banks and Societies,, 74,31,316 

Profit . . 2,77,969 
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Propaganda, Education and Training*— 

In the initial stages of the movement, it fell on 
the Eegistrar to carry on propaeanda and 
organize co-operative societies. For this purpose 
the assistance of non-offlcial honorary worhers 
was imperative and in the various Provinces 
a band of such workers was brought into exist- 
ence, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas actively co-operated with the officials 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started in some measure. With 
the rapid growth of co-operative societies, 
however, It was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
carry on work by the non-offioials in a more 
organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various Pro- 
vinces. In some Provinces, like Bombay, these 
Institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became provincial unions of 
co-operative societies. In some Provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of 
co-operative societies, while in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same In 
all Provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
focussing of non-official co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time. They 
have come to be regarded In an ever Increa- 
sing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Begistrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative side performing more 
or loss the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, the provincial bank with the central 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the financing of the movement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist side and as such 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing non-official views to the authori- 
ties. A few years back, the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association was established, 
with 8 view to co-ordinate the activities 
of the provincial Institutes, to formulate 
non-official co-operative opinion on important i 
co-operative problems from time to time and 
to encourage the growth of co-operative 
literature. 

It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co-opera- 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained men as office-bearers 
of societies. Illiteracy of the rural population, 
however, has been found too big a problem for 
these ii^itutes and they have, therefore, at- 
tempted only to spread knowledge of co-operation 
and co-operative principles to the members of 
societies and to train up the office-bearers in 
various ways. Education has thus developed 
into an important function of these institutes. 
In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co-operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of co-operative 
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societies. In the Punjab, however, co-operative 
education has been organised by the Co-operative 
Department, though the Punjab Go-operativo 
Union renders active assistance therein. In Bihar 
and Orissa a permanent Co-operative Training 
Institute had been established at Sabour in the 
Bhagalpur Division which Is controlled by a 
governing body which Includes the Begistrar, and 
a few representatives of the Co-operative Federa- 
tion. The Training Institute has now been t rans- 
ferred to Pusn. Madras has organised 6 training 
institutes. In the United Provinces, Bengal and 
the Central Provinces, arrangements for co-opora- 
tivetraintng and education have not yet beenpro- 
perly made, though there also it Isthe Department 
assisted by the provincial union wliich organises 
the training classes. The need for proper co-oper- 
ative training and education has been felt in an 
increasing degree in recent years and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincial 
co-operatIve colleges and an All-India Co-opera- 
tive College for the higher training of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies. No action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations, but there 
is no doubt whatever that any serious attcm])t 
at improvement of the co-oporatlvo societies 
In the country must Include a proper organisation 
of co-operative education not only for the office- 
bearers of societies or the managers and inspect- 
ors of central and provincial banks but also 
for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis- 
trars of the co-operative departments. The 
Government of India have for the last few 
years placed at the disposal of each of the 
Provincial Governments about one laUlj of 
rupees wlilcli were being d(‘Voted to n better 
organisation of C'o-o^ratlvo training and 
education for the staff of the co-opeiatlve 
departments as also of other institutions. 

In some Provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associated in discliarging the 
Begistrar’s statutory function of the audit of 
societies and the Second All-India Co-operative 
Institutes' Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) In 1931 also expressed an opinion that 
the Beglstrar's statutory obligation in this 
matter could bo dlsclmrged bv a system of 
licensing and that audit shouid bo a function 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations. 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through 
the provincial unions be accepted, it will nabu- 
rally follow that they will also have to assume 
the responsibility for supervision of the co- 
operative societies. The departmental audit 
or inspection by the central banks cannot 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, 
which to be effective must be from within and 
the provincial federation or union Is obviously 
the best agency for this friendly and efficient 
supervision. The combination of the functions 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
All-India Conference and endorsed by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean 
improved efficiency in the working of tlie move- 
ment while de-offlcialising It considerably and 
giving it the popular touch it lacks. 

Non-Credit Agricnltnral Co-operation.— 

For some years past increasing attention has 
been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
the benefit of the rural population. Credit Is 
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but ono of the needs of the cultivator ; its organi- 
sation through co-operation touches but the 
fringe of the problem : and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon the application 
of co-operative organisation to meet his different 
non-credit needs. The problems of irrigation, 
consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
fencing, cattle insurance, dairying and supply 
of agricultural requisites and above all the 
marketing of agricultural produce have been 
therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
and societies for these purposes have been 
established here and there and have been working 
with varying success. In a land of Ignorant and 
illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
to adopt tno rule of ono village, one society, 
but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
co-opcration have induced the authorities to 


avoid the multiple-purpose or general society 
and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
separately. A single society trying to meet all 
the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
force in the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the famous phrase: Better 
living, better farming and better business. 
However, co-operative opinion in India has not 
yet fully accepted the wisdom of this and yet 
believes in the theory of almost water-tight 
compartments. The agricultural non-credit 
societies in India on the 30th June 1989 were 
11,664 distributed as under : — 


Non-Credit AgncuUuraX Societies, 1938-39. 


Province. 

Purchase 
and sale. 

Production. 

Production 
and sale. 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tlon. 

Total. 

Madras 

166 


53 

400 

608 

Bombay 

71 

io 

04 

140 

324 

Sind 

8 


15 

10 

28 

Bengal 

63 

1,001 

350 

39 

1,458 

Beluir 

13 

.... 

374 

1 

388 

Orissa 

0 

- * . . 

3 


12 

United Provinces . . 

16 

• • • • 

1,094 

1,609 

2,808 

Punjab 

16 

370 

1,703 

2,764 

2,206 

Central Provinces and Berar 

60 

17 

0 

117 

86 

Mysore 

22 


10 


74 

Baroda 

11 

“27 

38 

’ios 

184 

Hyderabad.. 

.... 

2,909 


.... 

2,909 

Other areas 

16 

16 

*276 

22 

329 

Total . . 

459 

4,358 

4,110 

2,569 

11,504 


Of these the important arc the marketing has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
societies, particularly for the sale of cotton In sale societies. Absence of fraud in weighment, 
Bombay, and the consolidation holdings and adequate and high prices, insurance of the 
better living societies in the Punjab. produce against risks of fire, prompt payment 

Marketing Societies. — Marketing of Agrlcul- of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole produce is sold, information of daily price 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and fluctuations in the Bombay market, supply of 
as group marketing is always more eficctive than gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
individual marketing especially in India where and a dividend are no small gains to the agrlcul- 
an individual producer is illiterate and consti- turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has the adatya or worse still of his village sowcar. 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable The cotton sale societies of Surat have 
Ideals to work for. It is only the complexity recently combined in a federation which 
of the working of co-operative sale societies, has taken over the co-operative ginning factory 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance, already started by the members. A few societies 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of for the sale of other articles have also been 
co-operative officials and the lack of godown organised in Bombay, sucli as jaggery, tobacco, 
and storage facilities that have prevented the chulies, paddy, onions and arecanut. Bengal 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
efficient working. It is really in the develop- sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies 
merit of this form of co-operative effort that with a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, has several commission shops which provide 
for credit alone could never bring comfort, storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
Where it has been tried with success, the results for better prices, but which sell to local mer- 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members, chants yet, rather than to the merchants at the 
The tremendous headway made In European port. Madras has a number of sale societies, 
countries likeDenmark and in the United States but their transactions are small and they have 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- not yet made much progress, 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 

sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention Consolidation of Holdings* — The law of 
and invite concentration on the co-operative primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 
organisation of agricultural marketing. The succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not which is in force in some European countries 
met with success, it is true ; but the cotton does not obtain in India. Each heir is given a 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Earnatak proportionate share of each item of the Inherited 
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property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to nls portion. The result is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation, which is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of cultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation arc 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
Is lost in boundaries. Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort ; it res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment; it prevents him from adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation ; it discoimigcs him from 
carrying out intensive cultivation; it enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
fields. The economic loss due to this system 
can be easily imagined, and the only solution is 
consolidation of holdings. This most difficult, 
important and interesting experiment originated 
in the Punjab in the year 1920. U’hc procedure | 
adopted In establishing a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to call together all 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
village, persuade them to accept the hy-laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such a manner that no single Individual might 
have any grievance. As the result of patient 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform. It Is steadily 
gaining in popularity, and, as more staff is trained 
and the people become lietter educated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year. 
This work began in 1920-21 and In the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,63,462 acres 
have been consolidated by the end of July 1930, 
out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
millions, at an average cost of Ks. 2-5 per acre. 

In the Central Provinces some success in 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and it is not rare to sec 10 
acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- 
ment found It desirable to resort to legislation 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or more 
permanent holders in a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that it gives power to a proportion, not less 
than one>half of the permanent right-holders, 
holding not less than two-thirds of the ocoupied 
area in a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which seneme, wi]«D 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent 


right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest. 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain 
features of the problem. When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to be ultimately dropped. 

There arc 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 In the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model. 

Rural Reconstruction.— One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up with general, rural development and 
progress. So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fatalistio 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements In more or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the‘idealB and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other rural movements Is possible. The 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman, dalal and the mer- 
chant ; but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
i learly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 35 years have fallen far short 
of its objective. Itural reconstruction has, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made ; what has been 
done has been individual effort — the efforts of 
individuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk. The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab. The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief. Improvement of 
agriculture, female education and maternity 
welfare. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government carried on similar work from 
November 1029. The later part of 1033 saw a 
considerable impetus imported to the cause of 
rural reconstruction in India. 'His Excellency 
8lr Frederick Sykes,* the then Governor of 
Bombay, concentrated on village uplift 
and carried on an intensive propa- 
ganda in that behalf which has led to 
the formulation of a scheme whereby the 
work is being carried on earnestly by District 
Committees under the ^dance of the District 
Collectors, the work being ce-ordlnated by Divi- 
sional officers. The Punjab has ap^lnted 
Brayne of Qurga on fame as Comimssioner 
for Kural Eeconstruotlon and Bengal has made a 
similar appointment, and it appears that all 
Provincial Governments are devoting consider- 
able thought to this very important work. 
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Better Living Societies* — The PanJab has 
been responsible lor introducing this very deslr> 
able type of co-operative society to promote 
better living among Its members. There are 
about 800 such societies in that province and 
they have been doing quite important work in 
iheir own way. The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members, except the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for carrying it out from 
year to year, violation of which is punishable 
with fine under the by-laws. Though these 
societies In the first Instancd have for their 
object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions, they 
have also helped in various other matters ; so 
that apart from saving to their members thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they are contributing 
to the general village uplift in some measure. 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
sanitation, some have induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 

f litted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
ewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms. 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement of 
conditions in the life of the village. It is 
earnestly hoped that such better living societies 
will be started in large numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function perfonned by these 
societies and that the term lx?tter living be 

? iven as wide a connotation as possible so that 
he co-operative movement would lie doing 
good to liself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist. 

Urban Credit Societies— While the chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted two classes of societies, — rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also. At present 
there are In all 15,580 non-agricultural societies 
with a membership of 17,07,464. Of these, 
6.699 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

An Important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted. The Importance of People’s 
Co-operative Bask promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka towns. The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
oommercial banks. In the absence of any 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples* bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 


industrial economy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ bai^ 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country. 
It is only, however, in the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In 
Madras there are 1,118 non-agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has 1,002 unlimited 
liability societies and only 2 IB with limited 
liability. Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
670 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit societies. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however, working 
on sound lines. The question of starting 
Peoples’ Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not yet 
been seriously taken In hand. In the Bombay 
Presidency, iristltutions with a working capital 
of llB. 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
banks. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi- 
dency have licen very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples’ bank in every taluka town, 
for it bus been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking, 
there is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies ; 
Peoples’ banks are a repository of peoples 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and it is quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty large. In 
the Bombay Province on the 30th June 1988 
there were 121 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful. The total membership was 
1,77,200, the working capital was Us. 4,63,28,028 
and the reserve fund amounted to Bs. 59,34^004. 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operative movement in India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay’s example In this 
direction. 

An Important variant of the urban co-operative 
society is the Tlixift Society. The system 
adopted is to collect regular savings every month 
for a continuous period of two to four years. 
Invest the collected amount to the best advantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount the 
end of the term with interest. In many socidties, 
loans are advanced also but not exceeding a 
certain fixed proportion, usually f of the deposits. 
The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masters. 
There are about 126 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half a dozen. Eeeently however, 
life Insurance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1980 and for a lew 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Bs. 150 to Bs. 600 and that 
too without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
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Eniall man in the village as in the town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It has now, however, widened Its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural { 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it lias recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, wliich will. It is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better. It has by 
now written a business of over one crore. The 
Hengal society Is yet a provident society issuing 
small policies, while the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society — 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with share capital and com* 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of over one crore. 

Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
: and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
^ drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorised the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
I credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1014 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones In order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
In 1014, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and Its report In 1015 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminated. 
From this time onwards the share of non-ofllciais 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success 
of the movement, deofflclalizlng of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 1919 
made oo-operatlon a provincial transferred sub- 
ject and the local Governments were left free to 
adapt the 1912 Act to their own requirements. 

The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very Important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-offlclal Institutions should 
he established to take over this function from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various Provinces, 
in some oases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The part these non -official 
bodies began to play henceforth became Increas- 
ingly Important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 


The steady progress of the movement — some- 
times even too rapid — for nearly 20 yean, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans. It was In the Punjab that 
the first Co-operaiivt Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 


While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults In repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were Insti- 
tuted In various Provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee In 1923. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma. 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position In their resiKSctive provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operatiou. The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few Provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies’ 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and Its preamble refers to 
** better living, better business and better 
methods of production’* as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 arc the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of penalties against specified offences. 
The Bunna Act came into force In 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932. Bihar and 
Orissa hasalFo now passed a similar Co-operative 
Act of its own recently. The progress of the 
movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

The noD-cvedit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former Is slowly gathering force In the shape 
of sale societies for cotton In Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies In 
I Burma and Irrigation societies In Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable Instance of the 
non oredlt movement in India Is to be found 
In the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation. In the non-agricultural non-credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of housing societies e8i>eclally 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans' 
sooleties and unskilled labour societies in Madras. 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
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oo-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-crcdlt side the consumers* move* 
mont has made but meagre progress. 

In 1026, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — though an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry. Recentiy, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed. But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the dovolopment of banking 
facilities have been examined, while the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in 0. F., U. P. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to be mot. Bihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a 
committee; Travancore followed suit and 
Mysore too appointed a Committee which 
has published its report last year. The 
Government of Bombay convened In June 
1933 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non-official Co-operators to discuss t he problems 
that confronted the Movement in ^mbay. 
As a result of this Conference, tliree Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best way tohel]) the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-oporativo basis. These ('ominittees have 
submitted their reports, their recommendations 
have led to a tightening up of supervision, 
an extension of land mortgage banking and 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans. 

Recently the Government of Bomba y appoint- 
ed a small committee to inquire into the co- 
operative movement and to suggest how effect- 
ive action could betaken to improve, extend and 
strengthen the movement. The report has been 
submitted and early Government action may 
be expected. The one welcome feature of the sug- 
gestions is the adoption of the multiple society 
as the primary unit in villages suggested by ns 
for years and advocated strongly by the Agri- 
cultural Credit Department of tlie Reserve Bank 
of India. The reconstruction of the primary 
societies on these lines will bo a great step in the 
right direction but cannot yield the fullest 
benefit, unless the curse of illiteracy and 
ignorance is removed or mitigated by a strong 
drive for adult education in rural areas. 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1984. In December 1936 and 1939, other Con- 
ferences of Registrars met at Delhi and 
discussed the situation further. 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow In introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 


movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made consider- 
able progress, more or less on the same lines aa 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces, 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India are : the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 ; the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1915 ; the provlnciallsation of co-opera, 
tion, 1919; the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda ; the 
Committees of Enquiry Into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces ; provincial 
legislation ; the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 ; Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931 ; and marketing surveys, debt 
conciliation schemes and land mortgage banking. 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolution may bo brieOy 
summarised as — agricultural credit ; urban 
credit ; central credit organisations ; apex co- 
operative banks; propaganda by non-officials; 
non-credit agricultural co-operation ; urban 
co-operative banking ; long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes; land mortgogo banks; 
co-oporativc education ; rectification and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement ; organisation of 
supervision over primary societies and rural 
reconstruction. 

At present the Provincial Governments havi- 
been seriously undertaking programmes in the 
interests of the agriculturists. Money-lenders' 
bills have been passed to restrict the evils of 
usury and debt legislation has been or is being 
passed in Madras, Central Provinces, Bombay 
and a few other provinces so as to reduce 
agricultural debt and to bring it within the 
repaying cai)acity of the debtor. The strengthen- 
ing and reorientation of the co-operative 
movement has also been taken earnestly In hand, 
which would by the conversion of the credit 
primaries into multi-purpose societies, by or- 
ganising co-operativo sale of agricitltural produce 
and by promoting secondary occupations for the 
agriculturists on a co-operative basis, change the 
whole emphasis of the movement from merely 
credit to the entire needs of the rural population. 
.Active mass-scale efforts at rural reconstruction 
and at increasing the earnings of agriculturists 
represent the keynote of the present day trend 
of the Co-operative Movement. 

The titanic struggle in which the forces of 
barbarism have draw-n the Empire has led to 
concentration on war effort increasingly in this 
country on the part l)oth of officials and non- 
officials, and the drive that was taken earnestly 
In hand a few years back towards the village 
and its problems and towards a reorientation 
and expansion of the Co-operative movement 
now lacks force. But the same forces are 
leading to an ever increasing industrialisation 
of India and an ever decreasing dependence of 
her increasing population on agriculture. Tin' 
end of the War will, It is hoped, see India rc- 
nndertaking its march with greater vigour on 
the path that leads fo the transformation of 
the debt-crushed ryots into a smiling peasantry 
with better farming, better business and better 
living, under the aegis of the co-operativt- 
movement. 
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TABIiB No. 4. 

Operationi of Co-operative SoeietUe, 1938-39. 

(In Thousands of Eupees) 



Provincial 

Central 

Land 
Mortgage 
Banks and 
Societies. 

Agricultural 

Societies. 

Non-Agri- 

cultural 

Societies. 


Banka. 

Banks. 

Credit. 

Non- 

Credit. 

Credit. 

Non- 

Credit. 

Number 

1 10 

504 

226 

93,767 

11,504 

6,699 

8,831 

Working Capital ■ 








Share Capital 

77,36 

2,62,01 

36,15 

4,05,95 

6,20,28 

Loans and deposits held 
from — 








Members 

Non-Members 

1 6,70,78 

16,63,09 

2;I0,91*| 

1 ,35,52 

1,30,42 

9,17,13 

6,13,60 

Societies 

Provincial or Central Banks 

86,66 

3,15,54 

2,81,03 

4,02,36 

.|2,72,86| 

10,96 

15,98,19 

11,92 

1,29,72 

Government • • 

14,68 

40,45 

7,02 

8,48 

54,49 

Eeserve and other Funds. . 

1,20,30 

4,03,26 

8,01 

8,71,99 

3,7 

6,38 

Total 

12,85,12 

29,42,20 

6,34,96 

31,61,51 

27,23,43 

Loans made during the year 
to— - 




1 

1 




Individuals 

2,67,37 

1,86,07 

81,54 

6,74,94 

14,90,68 

Banks and Societies 

4,75,90 

9,14,51 

74,31 

64,08 

1,10,16 

Loans due by — 








Individuals 

30,13 

76,98 

2,74,51 

24,01,44 

19,11,37 

Of which overdue . . 

.... 

.... 

11,60 

11,15,83 

2,7 

7,73 

Banks and Societies 

6,33,92 

19,16,61 

18,56 

78,12 

61,69 

Profits 

10,99 

39,03 

278 

Loss 

69,66 

54,27 


* Including Bs. l,974d,0(X) as debentures. 
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AOBICTTLTUSAL AND HORTIODLTOKAL SOOIKTT 
(Thb Eoyal) Of India (Calontta). — Founded 
182(1. A Class. Annua) subscription Rs. 82. En- 
trance fee Rs. 8. B Class. Annual subscription 
Ra. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, F.L.8., 
r.R.B.8., if.K.A.s. 1, Alipore Road, Allpore. 
AORI-BORTIOULTUBAL BOCIBTy Of BURMA.— 
Agri-Hortlcultural Gardens, Kandawglav, 
F.O. Rangoon, Burma. 

AQRI'BORTIOULTORAL SOOIBTT Of MADRAS.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members In Class A Ra. 7, in Class B Rs.3. 
Preexdeni : H. E. The Governor of Madras. 
Chairman: The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wads- 
worth, I.C.S. Hon. Secretary : B. 8. Nirody, M.sc. 
Hon. Treamrer: H. A. BuUer, Teynampet, 
S. W. Madras. 

all-India Agricultural and Cattle Improve- 
ment Society. — The objects of the Society 
are to collect statistics and information relat- 
ing to cattle and agriculture of India; to devise 
ways and means to increase the number of 
go<^ cattle; to promulgate and popularise a 
scheme of intensive cultivation of food and 
fodder crops; to advocate measures towards 
wide expansion of free pasture; to got laws 
passed to the above effect. Has succeeded 
in getting passed the Anti-Fhooka Act by 
both the Frovincial and the Central Legisla- 
tures. President : Sir ]^(alini Ranjan Chat- 
terjea, Kt., M.A., B.L.; Hon. Jt. Secretaries : 
Rai Bahadur Abinash Oh. Banerjee, m.a., 
O.I.E.; Iswar Bas Jalan, Solicitor, m.l.a.; 
Ojflice Secretary : N. N. Roy, m.a., B.L., 47, 
Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY,— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropulogl^^al research In India ; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to hold meetings 
for reading and discussing papers; and to 
publish a journal containing the transactions 
of the Society, Annual subscription Rs. 10. 
President: H. T. Sorley, i.o.s. Hon. Se- 
cretary: Ur. N. A. Thoothi, n.A., n.Phil. 
(Oxon.). Office Address: c/o K. R. Gama 
Oriental Institute Bldg,, 134-130, Apollo 
Street, Bombay. 

Benares mathematical society.— Founded 
in 1018 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Fure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal en- 
titled “ The Proceedings of the Benares Ma- 
thematical Society ”, In wliich original papers 
on Mathematics are published, and maintains 
a library. There are about 100 members from 
all parts of India. Admission fee Rs. 10. 
Annual subscription Rs. 6 (Resident members) 
and Rs. 5 (non-resident members). President: 
Prof. A. C. Banerjl, I.K,s. ; Secretary : Prof. 
Cbandi Prasad, M..A., b.sc. ; Editor: Dr. A. 
N. Singh, D.sc. ; Treasurer : Dr. R. S. Verma, 
D.Bc. Address : 22, Senpura, Benares City. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Rbsmarcb Institute, 
Poona.— The institute was Inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. £. 
Lord Wlllingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 


Oriental antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir R. O. Bhandarkar, which he 
bad bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Since the Ist 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly accommodated In the Deccan 
College, together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B. S. S. and 
The Government Oriental Series. The Insti- 
tute has also started a scries called the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Series in which two works have 
been already published and some others have 
been undertaken. The Institute has under- 
taken to edit Mahabharata critically (EdUor- 
in-Chief : Dr. V. 8. Sukthaukar), at the initia- 
tion of the Raja of Aundh who has promised 
a total grant of Rs. one lakh for tliat purpose. 
Grants are being received from the Govern- 
ment of India (Rs. 4,000 a year), the Univer- 
sity of Bombay (Rs. 3,000 a year) and the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay (Rs. 6,000 a year), Burma, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), Barodu and Mysore as 
well as from several Southern Mahratta States. 
Recently the Government of H. H. Tlie 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior sanc^iioned 
118.25,000 for the Mahabharata work at 
the rate of R8.2,f)00 per year for 10 years. 
The Trustees of Sir Dorab Tata Trust have 
also sanctioned an annual grant of Rs.l,(KKl 
for the same purpose for 5 years. The 
British Academy has also given a grant to 
the Mahabharata as a token of tlielr apprecia- 
tion of this work. The Institute Issues a 
Jounial called Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Hesearch Institute published four times 
a year. It also held under its auspices the 
First Oriental Conference on the 5th, 6th and 
7tli of November 1919 under the patronage of 
H. E. Sir George Lloyd and the presldeiujy of 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Tiianks to liberal 
donations from the Tatas and the Jain com- 
munity, supplemented by Grants-in-Aid from 
tlio (iovermnent of Bombay, tlm Institute is 
lioused in a fine building near the hills behind 
the Home of the Servants of India Society. 
Since August 1927 the Institute has been con- 
ducting regular M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, 
Ardliainadadhi and Ancient Indian Culture. 
Lectures by eminent scholars are also delivered 
occasionally. Besides these lectures a regular 
series of free Extension Lectures at certain 
intervals has been arranged for the benefit of 
the public. Membership dues Rs. 10 a year or 
Rs. 100 compounded for life. Members 
can, subject to certain conditions, borrow 
books from the library and get the 
“Annals** free and other publications (a 
list covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request) at concession rates. Secretary: 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph.D.; Curator : P. 
K. Gode, M.A. 
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Tub Bhabata Itiuasa Sanbhodhaka Mandala, 
Poona. — P ounded in 1910 by the late Mr. V. 
K. Kajwade and Sardar K, G. Mehendale and 
registered under Act XXI of 1860 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian 
history. Has a building of its own ; has re- 
cently acquired new premises for additional 
buildings ; possesses the best collection of 
Persian and Marathi historical papers owned 
by any private society. Has a rare collection 
of about a thousand Indian paintings now 
housed in a special wing recently added, main- 
tains a coin cabinet and an armoury of old 
weapons. Has a section for copper plates, 
sculpture and archaeology and has a library of 
rare books. Holds fortnightly and annual 
meetings where notes and papers based on ori- 
ginal documents are presented, discussed and 
afterwards published. Has published several 
volumes of original historical letters and other 
historical and literary books whose total num- 
ber exceeds 80. Received Rs. 6,000 for pub- 
lishing matei'ials of the Shivaji period from the 
late Raja Sahib of Mudlol. Conducts a quar- 
terly journal devoted to research. Work done 
mostly In Marathi. Celebrated the Silver 
Jubilee by calling the first All-India Modern 
History Congress in 1936. lias planned Com- 
memoration volumes in English giving an 
analytical account of researches in various 
fields. Depends entirely on public subscrip- 
tions. Is supported by many Rnjns, Jahagir- 
dars, Sardars and the public. The late Dr. J. 
E. Abbot of New Jersey, U.S.A., left by will 
a gift of SO.OOU dollars to the Mandala for 
buildings. Annual membership fees for var- 
ious classes are Rs. 3, 6, 12, 25, 126 and 300 
which can be compounded lor life by paying 
ten times the annual subscription of a particu- 
lar class in a single year. Effective members 
over 700; Annual income averages between 
3 to 4 thousand rupees. President : N. C. 
Kelkar, b.a., ll.u. ; Vice-Preeidents : D. V. 
Apte, B.A. ; Prof. V, G. Kale, m.a. ; Shrimant 
Babasaheb Chorpade of Ichalkaranji ; Secre- 
taries : Prof. D. V. Potdar, b.a., corresponding 
member, Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion, and Sardar G. N. Mujumdar, C.I.E. ; 
Treasurer : G. V. Ranade, and eight ordinary 
members all elected. Address : 312-13, Sada- 
shiv Peth, Poona City. 

Boaibat Art Sooibty.— Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Alt. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Es. 10 ; Life member Rs. 100, President ; Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, Bart.; Hon. Treasurer. Rao 
Bahadur N. G. Agaskar ; Hon. Secretary : 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office : Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 

BOMBAY Branch oi the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. SeerHary : 
J, S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 


Bombay Medical Union.— F ounded 1883 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. Entrance Fee for Resident members 
Rs. 6, monthly subscription Rs. 2, Absent 
members Rs. 2 yearly and non-resi- 
dent members yearly subscription Rs. 6. 
President : Dr. A. P. Bacha ; Vice-Presidents : 
Dr. M. B. Thakore and Dr. J. P. Padshah; 
Hon. Treasurer : Dr. R. D. Mody ; Hon. 
Librarians : Dr. V. B. Desai and Dr. A. 
Karmally ; Hon. Secretaries : Dr. Sorab J. 
Popat and Dr. K. 8. Bharucha, Blavatsky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860). — Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural HFtory in all 
its branches. 'J'he Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s coilectlons have been transferred to 
that Museum. A Jounial is published three 
times during the year which contains articles 
on natural history and sport as well as 
descriptions of new species and local lists of 
different orders. The Society’s library is 
open to members and books may be borrowed 
under special arrangement by members resid- 
ing in the mofussil. Annual subscription 
Rs. 26. Entrance fee Rs. 10. Patron : 
H. E. The Viceroy of India ; Vice-Patrons : 
H. E. H. The Nizam of Hyderabad, o.o.s.i., 

G. B.E. ; H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda ; H. H. 
The Maharaja of Travancore, o.o.i.E,; H. H. 

I The Mnharao of Cutch, G.c.s.i,, g.o.i.e. ; H. H. 
The Maharaja of Jodhpur, G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I., 
K.o.v.o. ; n. If. The Maharajadhiraj of Patiala; 

H. H. The Maharaja of Rewa, K.c.s.l. ; H. H. 
The Maharaja of Bhavnagar ; H. H. The 
Nuwab of Junagadh, g.c.i.e., k.o.S.i. ; Sir 
David Ezra, Kt., F.z.s. ; A. S. Vemay ; 
Lt.-Col. K. G. Gharpurey, i.M.s. (Retd.); 
W. S. Millard, f.z.b. President: H. E. Sir 
Roger Lumley, g.o.i.e,, d.l., Governor of 
Bombay. Vice-Presidents : II. 11. The Maha- 
rao of Cutch, G.c.s.i., o.o.i.E., Rev. Fr. J. F. 
Oaius, 8.J., Rt. Rev. R. D. Acland, m.a. ; 
Curator : S. H. Prater, O.M.Z.8., H.L.A-., J.P., Asst. 
Curator : C. McCann. Head Clerk : A. F. 
Fernandes. Accountant : D. P. Lanjekar. 
Gallery Assistant : P. F. Gomes. Offices: 
114, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

Bombai SARiTARY ASSOCIATION.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general ; {b) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations ; <c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prises, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
Id sanitary soience by original research or 
otherwise; (c^ to arrange lor homely talk 
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or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chnwls, provided the people in such loca* 
litieg or chawlg give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street was built 
by the Association at a cost of nearly Us. 
1,00,000. The foundation stone was laid by 
Lady WlUingdon in March, 1914, and It was 
opened in March, 1915. It is a large and hand- 
some structure with a large Lecture Hall, 
Library, Museum, etc., and also provides ac- 
commodation for King George V. Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League Dispensary transferred to the 
Municipality in 1924, the Museum and office of 
the Assistant Health Officer, C and D Wards, 
and the Vaccination Station. JJon. Secretary/ 
and Treasurer : Dr. B. K. Mhatre, h. M. & s!, 
D.P.H., n.T.M. & li. (Cantab.), Executive Health 
Officer, Bombay. Joint Honorary Secretary: 
Dr. C, Coutinho, n.sc., l. m. & s., n. ny. 

British and Foreign Bible Society. — 
The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
been at work In this country since 1811. 
It has d Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1818, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 


the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1876, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1800. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,863,897 issues In 
1940. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars ate sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Gifts 
of English Scriptures are made to students 
who pass University examinations, the New 
Testament and Psalms to Matriculates and 
the Bible to Graduates. (These gifts have been 
discontinued at present on account of the war). 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women's work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on In India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranqiiobar Tamil Bible Society. 


The following table shows the growth in the British A Foreign Bible Society's work during 
the past few years In India and Burma : — 


Table of Circolation of the B.F.B.S, in India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1940. 

1939. 

1938. 

1937. 

1936. 

1935. 

1984. 

1933. 

Calcutta 

226,063 

218,361 

238,342 

244,292 

244,770 

212,658 

282,004 

280,657 

Bombay 

242,581 

248,401 

232,494 

230,628 

213,276 

243,474 

190,809 

214,544 

Madras 

385,656 

444,848 

856,686 

338,985 

352,799 

294,700 

286,522 

301,396 

Bangalore . . 

43,657 

48,372 

38,924 

44,705 

31,410 

34,083 

28,912 

26,077 

North India . 

2.50,651 

212, .321 

186,668 

187,220 

106,834 

238,366 

222,512 

236,800 

Punjab 

118,.525j 

106,570 

107,845 

94,462 

87,994 

97,660 

77,786 

04,605 

Burma 

96,264 

1 

1 104,160 

113,929j 

116,251 

104,821 

112,077 

106,628 

134,367 

Total .. 

1,303,3‘)7| 

1,383,033 

1,273,788 

1,265, 443| 

1,231,834 

1,232,818 

1,140,258 

1,238,436 


These returns do not Include tlie copies which any Aiixillfiry has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 


General Secretary for India and Ceylon : The Bcv. J.S. M. Hooper, m.a., Mayo Road, Nagpur, C. P. 


British Medical association (Bombay 
BranclO.—Foundcd 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary : Dr. D. R. 
Bharucha, F.r.o.s. (Eng.), ‘ Dreamland,’ 

25, New Queen's Road, Bombay 4. 

Children’s Aid Society was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
ponsibilitv for the maintenance of the Umar- 
khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry, and probation, including 
voluntary supervision work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the 
Juvenile Court, for the management of the 
David Sassoon Industrial School, Matunga ; 
The Society maintains the Children’s Horae, 
Chembur, which is an Agricutural biased 
school. The Society is a private charitable 
organisation with a grand-in-aid from 
Government. Its work lies amongst 


destitute ciiildren hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons, ail of whom have been arrested 
under the Bombay Children Act in either 
Bombay CiW or Suburban District. 
President: H. E. Sir Roger Lumley, g.o.i.e. 
Vice-President: K. M. Munshi, M.L.A. 

Chairman : Mrs. Maneklal Premchand. Jt, 
Treasurers : Behram N. Karanjla and Prabha- 
shankar Bhatt. Hon. Secretary : Kanjl 
Dwarkadas. Secredary : K. G. Rama Rao. 

Consumptives' Homes Society . — This So- 
ciety was started by the late Byramjl Mala- 
bar! and Dayaram Gidumal on the Ist 
of June 1909. Malabari secured a large 
grant of land in a Himalayan pine forest in 
Dharampur (Simla Hills) from H. H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium for 
Consumptives. His Highness also gave a 
donation of Br. one lakh. In 1011 by special 
permission the Sanatorium was named The 
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King Bdward VII Sanatorium/* It has its 
special water works known as the Lady Hard- 
inge Water Works, presented by the late Sir 
Chinnbhai Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. 
The Sanatorium has a Guest House: The 
Idoshirwan Adul Guest House for visitors to 
Dharampore. It has accommodation for 100 
patients including the special Punjab Block 
built from a grant of the Punjab Government 
and reserved for European patients. Most of 
the blocks and cottages are built by Parsis. 
The Sir Eatan Tata Charities donated large 
sums for the upkeep of the sanatorium from 
1922, and in 1930 endowed the X-Eay and 
Electric Light Departments at a cost of 
Es.35,000. The Sanatorium has its own 
dairy and is called the Bai Pirojbai E. H. 
Patuck Dairy. The Sir Chinubhai Mahdavlal 
Dispensary has an out-patient department. 
The Eecreation Hall is called " The Sir 
Bhupinder Singh Eecreation Hall*’ after 
the name of the late Maharaja of Patiala. 
Nearly Es.3,16,000 have been spent on 
laying out the sites, buildings, etc., and the 
current annual expenditure is about Es.56,000. 
The Senior and Junior Medical Officers are 
in charge of the Sanatorium. The office of 
this Society is situated at the Seva Sadan 
Buildings, Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. 
Wadia is the Hon. Secretary and Mr. Pirosha 
P. Mistri is the Hon. Treasiu-er. 

Employers* Federation op India.— The 
Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
early in 1933 with the following among its 
main objects : — To promote and protect 
the interests of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India; to promote or oppose legislation 
or other measures affecting their interests; 
to collect and circulate statistics and other 
information of Interest to employers ; to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
international Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations; 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members ; 
to consider and support well-considered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of I.abour 
and establish harmonious relations ][)etween 
Capital and Labour; and to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose of educauhg public 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
os represented by the Federation. 

Most of the leading employers’ organisations in 
India are members of the Federation. 

The office-bearers for the year 1941 are:— 
President : Sir H. P. Mody, k.b.e. ; Deputy Pre- 
sidents : J. H. S. Eichardson, Q. B. Gourlay 
and E. Menzies. 

The office of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

European Association.— The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of ** The European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association ” and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, the present title being 
adopted in 1918. The Association has 


for its major object the onanisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India. The Head Office (Central Administra- 
tion) is in Sassoon House, 4 Lyons Eange, 
Calcutta. President : C. P. Lawson, m.l.a. 
Vice-Presidents : M. A. F. Hirtzel, m.l.a. 
and H. S. Town, m.l.a. Hon. General Trea- 
surer : E. Arthur ; General Secretary : Mrs. 
M. E. Grenyer. 

Branches of tub Association. 

Assam. — Chairman, J. E. Clayton ; Bon. Secre- 
tary, E. N. Nicolls, o.B.B. {Secretary). 

Cachar. — Chairman, L. F. Eae ; Hon. Secretary, 
T. A. Cowie. 

Sylhet. — Chairman, G. Wilson; Hon. Secre- 
tary, W. B. Barrowman. 

E. Bengal. — Chairman, J. E. Manson; Hon. 

Secretary, E. de. H. Bell. 

W. Bengal.- -C^nirmnn, H. V. Peeling ; Hon. 
Secretary, E. Eoberts. 

Calcutta. — Chairman, C. P. Lawson, m.l.a. ; 

Hon. Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Grenyer. 
Chittagong. — Chairman, E. S. Vii)an ; Hon. 
Secretary, E. Petrie. 

Darjeeling.— C/miman, and Hon. Secretary, 
E. M. Thompson. 

Dooars. — Chairman, J. P. Harper ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, W. 1). Simpson. 

Kankinarrah. — Chairman, H. L. Eeddyhough ; 

Hon. Secretary, 8. S. Done. 

Bomhay. — Chairman, A. McIntosh ; Hon. 

Secretary, (’. B. Cockaine. 

North Bihar. — Chairman, B. G. Munns, m.l.a.; 

Hon. Secretary, W. H. Meyrick, O.b.e., M.L.A. 
Manbhum. — Chairman, A. C. Combe, m.l.O. ; 
Jt. Hon. Secretaries, B. Wilson Haigh, M.L.A. 
and P. W. H. Woods. 

South Indian. — Chairman, G. H. Hodgson, 
M.L.O. ; Hon, Secretary, G. E. Walker, m.l.a. 
{Secretary). 

Punjab. — Chairman, Sir William Eoberts, o.i.E., 
M.L.A ; Hon. Secretary, C. T. Mason. 
Sind. — Chairman, G. O. Pike ; Hon. Secretary, 
M. E. Carter. 

United Provinces. — Chairman, H. A.Wilkinson, 
Hon. Secretary, H. W. Morgan. 

Federation International of Scientific 
Eesearch Societies. — (Asia, Afrie^i, Europe 
and America). Head Office: Moha Bodhi 
Hall, (’ollege Square, Calcutta. Pitone B. B. 
4527, Calcutta. 

Established in 1925 in Iran under (he 
presidentship of the well known scientist 
Dr. (h. c.) Paul V. Serebriakov-Elboursky. 
The Federation International is a recognised 
international scientific institution and has 
participated in the International Congress 
held at Cairo in 1925 ; Cracow in 1927 ; Paris 
in 1931 ; Geneva in 1933 ; Warsaw in 1934 ; 
Brussells in 1935 ; Calcutta in 1937 and 
Amsterdam in 1938. Colloborating and co- 
operating with the Federation are many 
national and international scientific insti- 
tutions and eminent scholars from almost 
all over the world. The aim of the Federation 
is to encourage research work in the field of 
different sciences and arts. In the last 15 
years of its existence, it has enriched the world 
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by many remarkable researches In Geology, 
Biology, Poleobiology, Poleophltology, Socio- 
logy, Chemistry, Kinotology, History, Litera- 
ture, etc. 

Tt has corrected the geological map of the 
world as a reniilt of an exploration of the 
Iranian Plateau ; presented a new science, viz. 
Kinotology ; predicted 2lU cheinic-al elements 
of which 2 ha\e already been api>roved. 

Under the constitution, the Headquarters 
of the Federal ion from IlUO is located in 
(■alcutta for the next If) years. Many rulers 
of the world, Indian Princes and well' known 
personalities are its Honorary Patrons. Mem- 
bership of th<^ Federation is open to graduates 
of any recognised IJniveisity and those wi»o 
have rendered tdther some lm])ortant ])ublic 
service or done reseaixii work in any field of 
any science or art. 

The Federation has 38 scdentific rescarcli 
institutions and University Libre wliosc aim 
is not educational but research in any field 
of science or art. The University liilu’c's 
main purpose is the examinaUon of the.scs 
submitted by scholars for tin; degree of 
Doctorate. 

Exe<Mitivc Committee of the Federation: 
Acad. Dr. (li.c.)i*aul V. Scrcbrlakov-Kllmursky, 
Founder mul J/ife Hon. President', Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, VnmdeM of Bureau ; Acad. Dr. (). G. 
Olianian, Acad. Dr. F. K. Dadadianji and 
Dr. Savitri Devi, V ire -P residents Dr. A. K. 
Mukcrjl, Cleneral Secretary. 

Representatives in India. — Dr. K. K. 
Dadachanji, I^Jite Captain, Vice-Presi- 

dent of tne Bombay Branch ; I'rof. K. Ji. 
Budhlraja of Patiala, General Secretary, 
ISouthern Punjab Htatca Branch. 

Indian Accountancy Board.— The Indian Ac- 
countancy Board is constituted under tlie 
Indian Companies Act VII of 1913-38, whicli 
was specially amended in 1930 in order to give 
effect to an All-India scheme of registration 
of pui)lic accountiiiits and auditors and tlie 
creation of an Indian Accounbincy Board to 
advise the Governor-G(;neral in Council on ail 
matters relating to tlie regulation and control 
of the accountancy profession in iiidia. 

From 3 91 4 to 3918 Local Governments grant- 
ed both temporary and permanent auditors’ 
licenses to i>er8ona to a(;t as auditors of Public 
Companies, as the ininimum qualification rc- 
(jiiired, in view of the extensive bank failures 
of 1913. From 1918 to 1932 tlie Local Gov- 
ernraents, and from 1932-34 the Central Gov- 
(Tnment, granted such licenses to persons who 
liad been awarded the Government Diploma 
in Accountancy on the recommendation of the 
Accountancy Diploma Board of Bombay. 
There were several practical difficulties in ad- 
ministering a central subject l)y a provimual 
government and in 1931 the Central Govern- 
ment took charge of tiie accountancy profes- 
sion — ^the youngest of tlie learned professions. 

Every person desirous of practising as a public 
accountant in British India, has to be enrolled 
on the Register of Accountants maintained by 
the Central Government and is styled “ Regis- 
tered Accountant *’ under the Auditors’ Certi- 
ficates Rules of 1932. There is, In operation, 
a strict scheme of professional examination-s, 


registrations of apprentices for the practical 
training, rccognisatlon of coaching Institutions 
for tlie theoretical aspect, registration for the 
practising public accountant and an elaborate 
code of professional ethics, all conducted and 
rigorously enforced by the Central Govern- 
ment on the advice of the Indian Accountancy 
Board. 

From 1932 tol939thc members of the Indian 
Accountancy Board were nominated by the 
Central Oovcrnnicnt out of the ranks of the 
leading public accountants tliroughout India. 
In 1939 the Central Government changed the 
rules mill introduced a progressive element of 
cleetcil memliers from the practising account- 
ants. The ultimate goal is to form an auto- 
raous body of accountants to take charge of tlie 
profession. Under tlio present rules, the 
Indian Accountancy Jioard consists of 20 
members. The term of membersliip is for 3 
years. TIic present term commenced from 
lat July 1939. 

Ghairrmn: The Hon’ble Sir Alan Lloyd, C.S.i,, 
o.r.i?., I.O.S., Secretary to tlic Govcrniiient of 
India in the Department of Commerce. Sec- 
retary : 1*. N. Bhandari, D.Coiii. (London), 

A. O.A., R.A. Address : Goverimient of India, 
Deptt. of (kmiraeree. New DelJii. 

Indian Aduj.t Education Conkerkncb. — T lie 
First Session of the Indian Adult Education 
(Conference was held at Delhi in March, 1938 in 
order to make a beginning with organising all 
adult education work being carried on through- 
out the country. At this Conference it was 
decided to set up a provisional committee to 
gatlier information and make preparations for 
the next Conference, to be held in 1939. The 
President of this Cornmitteo was tlio lat(‘. 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Shah Mohammad Sulai- 
iiian, Judge, Federal Court of India, and the 
Hou. General Secretary was Prof. H. Jt. 
Richardson, Government College, Lahore. 

From its Information Bureau at No. 23, 
Dnryagunj, Delhi, the CJonimittee issued i>e- 
rkxlical bulletins and answered all questions 
concerning adult educiatlon. An Adult Edu- 
cation Handbook, edited by Sir 8. Radba- 
krishiian was published in December, 1939. 

The Second ('oiiferoiicc was held at Bhagal- 
pur, Biliar, on the 2nd and 3rd December, 
1J)39, under the presidontsliiiiof Mr. R.P. Masa- 
ni, Vice-CIiancellor, Bombay University. It was 
decided tliat sufficient progress had been made 
in adult education tliroughout the country to 
warrant tlie setting up of a permanent organ- 
isation, in place of the Provisional Organising 
Committee, to co-ordinate work throughout 
the country. Tliercfore the constitution of 
the Indian Adult Education Association was 
drawn up with tlio following Office-bearers of 
the (Jouncil ; President, R. P. Mosani ; Vice- 
Presidents, H. H. The Maliarajah of Cooch 
Behar, Rani Laxmibai llajwade, Mrs. V. L. 
Pandit, Dr. Syed Mahmood, Prof. A. N. Basu, 
C. J. Varkey ; Hon. General Secretary, S. M. 
Bharueha, o.n.K., 134-6, Apollo Street, 

Fort, Jlombay ; Uon, Associate Secretarie^t, 
Miss Godavari Gokhalc, Pt. N. L. Kitroo, R. 
Suryenarayana Rao, P. M. Qopalakrishnan, 
Rev. B. C. Mukcrjl ; Hon. TreMsurer, Prof. H. 

B. Richardson, Holkar College, Indore. 
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Indian Ghsmioal Sooiety.— Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P. C. Ray as Presideni, located 
In the University College of Science Buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Sir S. 

S. Bhatnagar, President ; Sir U. N. Brahma- 
Chari, Prof. K. R. Dhar, H. B. Dunnicllff, 
Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler, Prof. J. C. Ghosh, 
Dr. S. Krishna, Prof. P. Neogi, Sir P. C. Ray, 
Dr. H. K. Sen, Prof. B. K. Singh, Vice- 
Prettidents ; Prof. P. Ray and Dr. J. N. Ray, 
Bony. Editors ; Dr. P. K. Bose, Bony. Secre- 
tary ; Dr. A. C. Sircar, Bony. Treasurer: 
Dr. C. Barat, Dr. .J . Iv. ( howdhury, Dr. B. 
B. Dcy, Mrs. Sheila Dhar, Dr. S. Joshi, 
Prof. Sudhamoy Ghosh, Dr. M. Goswanii, 
Dr. B. C. Giiha, Prof. P. C. GUha, Dr. A. N. 
Kapanna, Dr. B. L. Manjunath, Prof. P. C. 
Mitter, Prof. K. G. Naik, Prof. B. Sanjiva 
Rao, Dr. S. Siddiqui, Dr. P. B. (ianguli. 
Dr. M. S. Patel, Dr. K. Vonkatarainan, 
Dr. N. A. Yajnik, Members of the Council; 
G. Banerjce, A sst. Secretary ; S. N. Miikhcrjce 
and Dr. 1). Chakravarti, Asst. Editors. 

Bombay Branch : Dr. K. Venkatarannin, 
President; Dr. R. D. Desai and Dr. R. C. 
Shah, Vice-Presidenis ; S. M. Mehta and 
P. M. Bharvo, Joint Jlon. Secretaries ; 
Dr. B. K. Vaidya, Bony. Treasurer. 1 

Lahore Branch : Prof. J. N. Ray, President ; 
Dr. A. N. Puri and Prof. S. D. Miizaflfar, Vice- 
Presidents ; Bhai Mohan Singh and 1*. L. 
Kapur, Ho7iy. Secretaries : Prof. N. A. Yajnik, 

IJony. Treasurer. 

Madras Branch : Dr. B. Sanjva Rao, President ; 
Dr. K. J;. Moudgill, Vice-Presid.ent ; IJ. 
Subba Join, Bony. Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal 
dealing with original researches in Chemistry 
in India and a quarterly Industrial Edition of 
the main Journal specially devoted to industrial 
topics. Annual subscription for the Industrial 
Edition is Rs. 6 for non-Fellows. Subscrip- 
tion to Follows : Jls. 16, Non-Fellows Rs. 16 
and an additional Rs. 2 for the Industrial and 
News Edition. Fellowship is open to gra- 
duates of Chemistry and to those w’ho are 
interested with the progress of Chemistry. 
Junior Clieinists of below 26 years of are 
eligible to AB 80 <^iate memberslilp on payment 
of Rs. 3, as annual subscription. Particulars 
and Election form can bo had from the 
Hon. Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, 
P. 0. Box No. 10867, 02, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society.— 
Formed in February 1939 to act as a Central 
Organisation of the Newspaper Press of India, 
Burma and Ceylon and to promote the common 
interests of its members. President : Arthur 
Moore, The “ Statesman ” ; Devuty President : 
Devadas Gandhi, “Hindusthan Times”; 
Vice-President : H. W. Smith, “ The Times 
of India” ; Bony. Treasurer : B. J. Klrchner ; 
Secretary : Asu Do ; Committee 1941-42 : F. W. 
Bustin, The Civil and Military Gazette ” ; 

T. K. Ghosh, ” The Amrlta Bazar Patrika 

S. C. Majumdar, ” The Ananda Bazar Patrika”; 
P. L. Sondhi, “The Tribune” ; K. 
Srinivasan, “ The Hindu.” Address : Post 
Box No. 69, New Delhi. 


INDIAN League of Nations Union.— (Central 
Committee).— The original Committee set up 
in Delhi in 1924. Secretary : Mr. U. N. Sen, 
C/o Associated Press, New Delhi. 

INDIAN Mathematical Society.— Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema- 
tical Society and The Mathemaives Student ; 
the former publishes original papers on ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of 
mathematics. The Society maintains a library 
of current mathematical periodicals in ail 
languages and some new books on the subject. 
The library is located at the Fergusson 
College, Poona, whence the journals and 
books are circulated to members by post. 
The journals of the Society are published in 
Madras. There are about 400 members from 
.all parts of India. President : Dr. R. Vai- 
dynath Swainy, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., Reader, 
University of Madras, Madras. Secretaries: 
Dr. Ram Bchari, m.a., Ph.D., St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi ; S. Mahadevan, M.A., L. T. 
Presidency College, Madras. Librarian: R. 
P. Shintre, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, 
Fergusson College, Poona. 

Indian Overseas Central Association.— 
Founded in 1938. The objects of the Indian 
Overseas Central Association are, among 
otlicrs : — To promote, protect, safeguard 
and maintain the rights, privileges and interests 
of all Indians overseas; to secure for them 
by every possible endeavour equality of 
treatment as to admission, residence, occupa- 
tion and status ; to strengthen in every way 
constitutional organisations in different 
countries and colonies for the protection 
of Indian interests ; to assist emigrating In- 
dians ; to encourage friendly feelings between 
Indians and non- Indians ; to organise educa- 
tional, cultural, commercial and agricultural 
exhibitions, and to publish, sell and distribute 
literature that furthers the objects of the 
Association. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of 
the Indian Overseas Central Association held 
at the residence of Shri Lala Narain Datta, 
on the Ist March 1939 a proposal to build 
” Pravasi Bhawan ” (Overseas House) was 
considered and it was resolved to authorise the 
Honorary Secretary of the Association to apply 
to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, for a suitable 
piece of land in Delhi. It is now understood 
that the Hon'ble the Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi has forwarded a proposal to the 
Government of India to allot a piece of land 
of about 31 acres at a very prominent place 
in New Delhi at nominal cost and nominal 
annual rent. Accordingly an application 
has been submitted to the Homble the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi. It is proposed to 
start and carry on the following activities in 
the first instance at the proposed Bhawan and 
expand their sphere of work in other directions 
as the future needs and exigencies of the situa- 
tion may require ; — Commercial and Industrial 
Museum ; International Information Bureau ; 
Library and Reading Room ; Guest House ; 
Public Meetings Hall ; Offices of the 
Association. 
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The Association will shortly begin to 

S ublifih a monthly magazine entitled Indian 
iverseaB*’ for the furtherance of its aims 
and objects. During the year under review 
the Association held a public meeting under 
the presidentship of Mr. M. Asaf All, m.l.a. 
(Central) to accord a welcome to the Indian 
Delegation from the Ceylon India Congress, 
whicli consisted of Dr. Perisundram, Ex- 
Minister, Ceylon Government, Mr. H. M. 
Desai, l^wan Bahadur I. X. Pareira, and 
Mr. A. Aziz. Prominent Visitors from 
overseas to the office of the Association 
included Hon. Mr. J. B. Pandya, Member, 
Kenya Executive Council and Mr. V. R. Boal, 
Managing Dtrect>or, * ‘Tanganyika Herald.” 

Membership is open to all Indians sympa- 
thising with the Cause of Indians overseas. ' 
Minimum annual subscription is Rs. 3. 

President : S. Satyamurti, m.l.a. ; Vice-Presi- 
dents : M. S. Ancy, m.l.a. ; A. C. Datta, m.l.a. ; 
Sir A. H. Ghuznavi, m.l.a. ; Bhai Parmanand, 
m.l.a.; Padampat Singhania, m.l.a. (U.P.): 
Huseinbhoy A. Lalji, m.l.a. ; Hon. V. V. Ka- 
likar ; Dr. B. S. Moonje, Ex- M.L.A. and Kiin- 
war Sir Maharaj Singh, m.l.a. (U.P.) Hon. 
Treasurer : Lala Narain Datta ; lion. Secre- 
tary : C. L. Patel. Reading Road, New Delhi. 

The Indian roads and Transport Develop- 
ment association Limited.— Registered 

Office — 41, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. 

Patrons : His Excellency Sir Roger Lumloy, 
O.C.I.E., D.L., Governor of Bombay; His 
Excellency Sir Hugh Bow, K.G.S.I., k.c.i.pj., 
I.O.8., Governor of Sind, 

Vice-Patrons : Major-General Sir Reginald Pord, 
K.O.M.G., O.B., D.S.O. 

The Association was formed in 1 926 and re* 
glstcred In October 1927 having a Council with 
headquarters in Bombay and Branches at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Assam, 
lAhorc, Nagpur and Now Delhi, each with 
a Local Committee. 

The subscriptions for membership of the 
Association are ; 

Per annum. 

Associate Members . . Rs. 5 

Ordinary Members . . ,,10 

Supporting Members .. ,, 300 

The alms and objects of the Association are 
to promote the cause of Roiid, Motor and Air 
Transport Development throughout India by 
making representations to the Government 
of India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other Publio Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromes 
and methods of transport, to make repre- 
Bcntations to all or any of the bodies regarding 
the adjustment of taxation, customs duties 
and excise affecting motor vehicles and other 
modes of transport and the employment of 
same in such a manner as to facilitate the 
development of motor and air transport 
throughout India ; to educate the public 
by means of propaganda and to create autho- 
ritative public opinion with regard to the 
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needs of, and advantages to be derived from, 
improved road and air communications and the 
use of these forms of transport. 

All persons, associations, firms or companies 
interested in Road, Motor and Air Transport 
Development and their problems are ell^ble 
for election as members. 

The present constitution of the Council of 
the Association is : — 

President: The Hon’ble Mr. R. H. Parker, 

J.p. 

Members of Council: Major-General Sir 
Reginald Pord, k.c.m.g., c.b., d.s.o. ; H. E. 
Ormerod, j.p. ; S. Guevrek ; Sir Ness 
Wadia, k.b.e., o.i.e., j.p. ; R. J. Watson ; 
Nurmahomed M. Chinoy, j.p. ; T. R. S. 
Kynnersley; W. B. Whiteside; H. M. 
Ilalsted; D. Nilsson; V. V. Noel Baton, 
J.P. ; ,1. W. Malone, j.P. ; W. Jlutchlnson ; 
J. T. Perry ; G. H. Rbhniond. 

Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahore, 
Nagpur and New Delhi and others will bo 
formed as and when occasion demands. 
The former Branch la Burma has now been 
reconstituted under the name of the Burma 
Transport Development Association and is 
working in close co-operation with the 
Association. 

The applications for membership should be 
made to the GoiuTal Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at 41, Nicol Ro-ad, Billiard Esbite, 
Bombay, or to the St^crctarios of tlie Branches, 
Bombay, J’.O. Box ; (>aleutta, P.O. 
Box 228.5 ; Madras, P.O. Box 1270 ; Karachi, 
P.O. }Jox 168; As.cam P.O. Mohanaghat; 
Lahore, P.O. Box 161 ; Nagpur, Velloz Bldg., 
Klngsway; and New Delhi, P.O. Box 56. 

Indun Society op Oriental Art (Calcutta).— 
Patron: Marquess of Zetland, q.C.i.e. 
Secretary : Dr. Niharraujan Ray. Office: U, 
Wellington Square, (Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union.— T he India 
Sunday School Union, founded in Allahabad 
in 1876, is an interdenominational organisation 
having for its object the strengthening of 
religious and moral education in the Christian 
schools throughout the Indian Empire. It has 
sb: full time workers, both Indian and 
European. Its General Council is composed 
of representatives from the National Christian 
Council, the Provincial Representative Coun- 
cils local Sunday School Unions which are 
Auxiliaries of the I.S.S.U., and from Church 
Councils. 

The headquarters of the Union are at Coo- 
nooT on the Nilgiri Hills, where, besides the 
office and well-stocked book shop, there is the 
St. Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and training is offered to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India. 
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Besideg the activities at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff. A Quarterly Journal is published in 
English, and Lesson Notes for teachers in 
English and several vernaculars. Text-books 
on subjects connected with the work of Bible 
teaching are also published in various 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised. 

The officers of the Union are as follows : — 
President: The Hon. Sir David Devadass, 
Madras. 

Vice-President : Prof. B B. Malvea, rh. P., 
Allahabad. 

Treasurer: W. H. Warren, Madras. 

General Secretary : Bev. L. Watts,' Coonoor. 

The most recent statistics show that there 
are in India 19,660 Sunday Schools with 
37,583 teachers, and 805,586 scholars. 

Institution of Enoinkkks (India) :~Founded 
in 1920 ; granted a Iloyal Charter in 1935. 
Objects ; — (briefly) to promote the general 
advancement of engineeiing and engineering 
science and their appli(;ation in India and 
to facilitate the exchange of Infonnaf ion 
and ideas on those subjects amongst its mem- 
bers. The membership consists of Honorary 
Members ; Honorary Life Members ; Members 
and Assoidate Members (Corporate Members) ; 
Companions ; Students ; and Associates. 
The Institution is an All-India body and 
(!om prises engineers of all l)ranche8, civil, 
mechanical, electrical, mining, structural, 
etc. Membership of the Institution demands 
the same high standard of professional status 
and qualifications as is required by the Civil, 
Mechanical and Electricnil Institutions in 
England. 

The Institution is administered by a Council 
consisting of 30 to 50 Corporate Members 
representing all branches of engineering. 
It lias seven Local Centres with its own 
Administrative (binmittees, and tfie total 
membership is over 1,500. It publishes 
a quarterly technical Journal. 

The Council of this Institution act as local 
technical advisers to tiic British Standard 
Institution on tlieir draft speclflcations. 
President: N. V. Modak, n.E., m.i.o.e,, m.i.k. 
(India), F.R.S.I. ; Terfmical Secretary : A. 11. 
Nisser, e.e. nous. (U.S.A.), d.i.c. (London); 
Secretary: Kai C, (-, Seal Baliadur ; Head- 
quarters. — 8, Gokhalc Hoad, Calcutta. 

Livestock Improvement Association.— (187, 
(fiiittaranjan Avenue, Calcuttiv), The Associa- 
tion is keenly devoted to collecting origiial 
statistics and information relating to the 
cattle problem of India. Received kind 
appreciations and sympathy from Ministers 
of all the Provinces of India. Has found the 
root of the trouble to lie in the prevailing gen- 
eral condition of starvation of cattle through- 
out the country and the growing scarcity 
of good cattle. Advocates a practical scheme 
of wholesale regeneration of cattle by way 
of getting laws passed towards wide increment 
of pastme and preservation of good cattle. 

President: Baijnath Bajoria, m.l.a. Hony. 
Secretary : Jhabarmull Modi. 


Madras Literary Society and auxiuary 
OP the Royal Asiatic Society, College Road, 
Nungumbakam, Madras. 

The Society’s Library contains nearly a lakh 
of books which are circulated to members. 

Patrons : His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras and the Lord Bishop of M idras; 
President : Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. 
Wadsworth, i.o.s. ; IJony. Secretary: .1. 
Spencer: TAbrarian : C. N. Ramakrihsiia 
Iyer, d.a, 

NATIONAL Horse Breeding and Show Society 
OP India, — Formed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, Kt., O.B., C.i.E,, 
M.V.O., who was President from 1923 to 1925. 
Objects ; To form a national body of public 
opinion on horse-breeding matters ; to 
encourage and promote horse-breeding In 
India : to protect and promote the Interests of 
horse-breeders and to give them every en- 
couragement ; to improve and standardise the 
various types of horses bred in India : to 
prepare an Indian stud book ; and to promote 
unliormity in all matters connected with 
horse shows in India. Patron-in-Ckief : 
H. E. The Viceroy ; President (for 1940) : 
Col. J. Bruce, o.b.e., Renala Estate, Punjab. 
Secretary : Lieut.-Col. W. H. Blood, M.v.o. 
The Society issues tlie following publication : 
“ The Horse in India," an illustrated quarterly 
Journal in English. The Society holds the 
Imperial Delhi Horse Show annually in Fel»- 
ruary, hut which has been suspended for tl)e 
duration of tlie War. Jtegistered Office — New 
Delhi. 

PASSENGERS AND TRAPHC RELIEF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (Established in 1015). Head Office — 
Albert Building, Horn^ Road, Fort, 
Bombay. Objects : (a) To ascertain and 
endeavour generally to obtain redress of 
grievances of pjisscngors travelling either by 
Railways, Steamers, Tramw’ays or Motor 
Buses (5) To deal with problems of transport 
in general (c) To represent to Government, Local 
Bodies, and other authorities as also to Rail- 
way and Steamship Companies, and Tramway 
Company, carrying passengers and traffic to 
take all proper and necessary steps to obtain 
redress of such grievances (rf) To take all pro- 
per and necessary steps to obtain redress of 
aforesaid grievances and tackling of problems 
relating to transport in general and (c) To hold 
or join with other Associations, organisation 
or Institutions, having similar aims and objects 
in holding lectures, gatherings, public meeting.®, 
etc., and to carry on propaganda to further the 
objects of the Association and to educate 
the travelling public and the mercantile 
community witli regard to their rights and 
remedies. 

President : Bcliram N. Karanjia, M.L.O., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : Gordhandas G. Morarji, J.P. 
and J. M. Kamdar, Solicitor. Hon. Joint Se- 
cretaries: Khan Bahadur P. E. Ghamat. 
Mohanlal A. Parikh, and S. N. C. Patuck. 
Asst. Secretary : S. S. Iyer. 

P. E. N. All-India Centre.— The All-Indin 
Centre of this International Society of eminent- 
poets, playwrights, editors, essayists, noveliste 
(P.E.N.) was founded in 1933 by Sophia Wadia 
under the presidency of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, long an honorary member of the Lon- 
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don Centsre. The Vice-Presidents are Ea- 
mananda Chatterjee, Srlmatl Sarojinl Naldu 
and Sir S. Eadhakrishnan. The aim of the 
p.B.N. everywhere is to promote friendliness 
among writers and to uphold freedom of speech. 
In addition, the All-India Centre is working 
for national cultural unity hy spreading appre- 
ciation of the many Indian literatures outside 
their own language area and also abroad. This 
is done by means of public lectures and 
through its monthly journal The Indian P.E.N., 
available to the general public In India for 
Bs. 3 per annum. The All-India Centre has 
over 200 members among the country’s leading 
writers and editors. Membership is open to 
any Indian of recognised position as a writer, 
subject to the approval of the Managing Com- 
mittee. Entrance fee Rs. 5 ; and the annual 
fee Rs. 3, which includes subscription to The 
Indian P.E.N, The fee for life membership is 
Ps. ’00. Honorary Secretary .* N. K. Bhagwat 
ju.A. “ Aryasangha,** 22, Narayan Dabholkar 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

I’HILATELTO SOCIETY OF INDIA.— Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Rs. 6 . Hon. Sec- 
retary and Treasurer : E. Franklin DeSouza. 
30-C, Ehotachiwadl, Bombay 4. 

wooNA Skva Sadan Society.— This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade, the late G. K. Devadhar, and a 
few other ladies and gentlemen in Poona, 
and was registered in 1917. Its main 
object is to make women self-reliant, and to 
train them for missionary work, including edu- 
cational and medical work, on a non-sectorian 
I»a8l8, amongst their sisters and brethern in 
backward areas, especially the former. No- 
minal fees are charged for instruction in all 
(classes. There are eight different departments 
sub-divided into about 100 classes. The total 
number of women and girls on the rolls at the 
various Centres of the Society is about 2,401. 
There are in Poona three hostels, for women 
with 113 inmates including inmates from 
backward classes. Two fully qualified nurses 
have so far been sent by the Society for post- 
graduate course In Public Health Nursing at 
the Bedford College for women, London, with 
the partial help of a scholarship from the 
League of Red Cross Society, Paris. Besides, 
there are Maternity Hospitals, Nursing Homes 
and Infant Welfare Centres at Ahmednagar, 
Alibag and Sholapur under the management 
of the society in connection with other 
organisations. The institution is largely de- 
pendent upon public contributions and Gov- 
ernment assistance. The annual expenditure 
of the whole organisation now exceeds 
Rs. 1,42,000. 

President: Shrlmant Sow. Rani Saheb of 
Phalton ; Local Secretary and Treasurer : Mrs. 
Yamuna bai Bhat; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and Collections: 
Mrs. Jankibai Bhat ; General Secretary : 
G. B. Garud, B.A. (Senior Life Member) ; 
Hon, Jt. General Secretary : Dr. N. L. Ranade, 
B.A., M.B.B.S. 

i’KEsa-OwNEBS* AB8001AT10N, Bombay— 
started on 30tb April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
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and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

— 196 B, Gaiwadl, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
fi’ccrefory:— Manllal C. Modi. 

Rangoon Literary Society.— Pafrow .* H. E. 
The Governor of Burma ; President : B. R. 
Pearn ; Hon. Secretary: Mrs. F. E. Boot, 
86, York Road, Rangoon. 

Recreation Club Institute.— Tlds Institution 
— ^a philanthropic and humanitarian body — 
was established by the members of the 
Ismaiii Dharmic Library in 1911 with the ol)- 
ject of uplifting and elevating the poor, with- 
out distinction of casta or creed. It also tries 
to improve the social, economic and spiritual 
condition of the depressed (Harijau) ami poor 
classes of people and with this intent has found- 
ed primary schools, associations and such other 
deiMirtments in order to ameliorate their con- 
dition and to achieve these objeets by con- 
stmctlvo and constltiitlonal means. It also 
maintains orphanages, lecture halls and Mis- 
sionaries who constantly travel and impart 
general education. It lias branches at Ahnu*- 
dabad, Ahmednagar, Karachi, llyderabatl 
(Sind), Poona, Warrangal, Gondia, Dhoraji, 
Burma and East Africa. It T)ubUshcR thn'e 
Anglo- Vernacular papers, namely the “Ismaiii” 
(a weekly Anglo-Gujarati), “Al-Islah” (weekly 
Urdu), ‘Nizari’ (a monthly Anglo-Giijarati), for 
the benefit of Its members and th(< propagation 
of Islam. Its central office Is situatx'd in 
Bombay at Kandl Moholla, Itnamwada Road . 

President : Major All Mahomed Mceklal, J.r.. 
Hon. Presidency Magistrate ; Hon, Secretary: 
H. R. SanI, B.A., LL.B. 

Royal Society of Arts, India and Burma 
Section. — This Society was founded In 1764 
“for the encouragement of Art-s, Manufactures 
and. Commerce,” and devotes itself primarily 
to the application of science and art to practical 
purposes. The Society ranks as one of iluf 
three oldest learned societies in England, and 
numl)ered among its early members most of 
the famous Englishmen of the 18th century. 
During its long history it has l)cen the source 
of many reforms and Improvements In all 
branches of art and industry, and it is from 
its activities that most of the more specialised 
British societies have sprung. 

The Society has from its earliest days extended 
Its Interests and membership to all parts of 
the British Empire, and in 1869 it founded an 
Indian Section (now the India and Burma 
Section), and a little later a Dominions and 
Colonies Section. The India Section Is under 
the control of a Committee comprised largely 
of former Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces 
and others who have held the highest Indian 
administrative posts. Under its auspices a 
series of Important lectures on Indian subjects 
is given each year, which, with the other lec- 
tures delivered before the Society, are publish- 
ed in the weekly “Journal" and circulated to 
members of the Society all over the world. 
There are a large number of Fellows resident in 
India. Patron: H. M. the King; President: 
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H. R. H. the Duke of Connauglit ; Chairman 
of Council: Sir Atul Chatter jee, g.o.i.b., 
K.C.8.I. ; Chairman, India and Burma Section 
CommiUee : Sir David Meek, o.b.B. ; 

Secretary : K. W. Luckhurst, M.A. ; Assifdani 
ScAyfdary and Secretary, India and Burma and 
Dominions and Colonies Sections : D. C. Martin, 
B.sc., Ph.D. ; Society's Bouse : 6*8, John Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2. 

Thb Safety First Association of India. — 
(Incorporated in 1932). Registered Office : 
Electric House, Colaba Causeway, Bombay. 
The Association is registered under Section 
26 of the Indian Companies' Act. The 
liability of Its members is limited by guarantee 
to a contribution of Rs. 6. There are six 
classes of membership ranging from Rs. 6 
per annum for Associate Members and Rs. 10 
per annum for full Ordinary Members to a 
single payment of Rs. 1,000 for Supporting 
Life Member. 

The aims, objects and activities include the 
promotion of safety teaching and safety 
measures for the prevention of accidents onj 
roads, in factories, mines, workshops, schools i 
and homes and the encouragement of co-opera- 
tion between different sections of road-users 
and between employers and employed. 

The maintenance of a continuous educational 
safety propaganda through the Press, Plat- 
form, the Wireless and the Association’s 
monthly magazine “ Safety News ’* and 
“ Radiant Youth " as well as through other 
publications such as Industrial Safety Service 
Communiques, Games Lessons, “ Stop Look 
Listen," Indian Highway Codes, periodical 
leaflets and posters combined with film 
exhibitions. 

The holding of conferences, organisation of 
Safety Weeks, and the promotion of legislation 
covering all phases of road and industrial 
accident prevention. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the Asso- 
ciation has become the Civil Defence Edu- 
cational Centre. Nearly 10,000 persons 
drawn from all parts of India have hitherto 
attended their weekly lectures and Intensive 
Courses. The Council will continue this 
great national service as long as need be. 

President. — The Hon’ble Sir Rahimtoola (ffilnoy, 
Kt. 

Hon. Jt. Oeneral Secretaries, — A, 8. TroUIp 
and Camar 8. Tyabjee. 

Bombay Provincial Branch. — Chairman : A. S. 
Trolllp, o.r.E., j.p., b.sc., Hon. Secretary: 
P. J. D’Souza. 

Bengal Provincial Branch. — Chairman : Sir 
Henry Birkmyre, Bart. Hon. Secretary: 

. J. B. Daymond. 

Ahmedabad Provincial Branch. — Chairman : I. R* 
Bhagat, B.A., ll.b. Bon. Secretary: I). M. 
Asarpota. 

Surat Local Branch. — Chairman : P. J. 

Taleyaxkhan. Hon, Secretary : M. 0. Benson. 

Bihar Provincial Branch. — Representative : M. 
Tiwary, Jamshedpur. 

Sbryants of India SooiETT.—The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late G. K. j 
(>Qkhale in 1905, is a body of men who are I 


pledged to devote their life to the service of the 
country on such allowances as the Society may 
be able to give. Its objects are to train na- 
tional missionaries for the service of India and 
to promote, by all constitutional means, the 
interests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength Is 23 Ordinary members, 4 members 
under training and 1 permanent assistant. 
The Society has its headquarters in Poona 
with branches at Madras, Bombay, Allahabad 
and Nagpur, and other centres of work at 
Mayanur, Mangalore and Calicut in the 
Madras Presidency ; Shendurjana in C. P. ; 
Lucknow and Moradabad in U.P. ; Lahore 
in the Punjab and Cuttack in Orissa. 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, It has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in 
these fields. The political work is done 
through the legislatures, the non-official poli- 
tical organizations, deputations to foreign 
countries and propaganda. 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities arc equally 
varied. Some of its members are practically 
the founders of such institutions as the Poona 
Seva Sadan, Bombay and Madras Social Service 
Leagues, the U. P. Seva Samiti, and the Bhil 
Seva Mandal catering for the needs and uplift 
of the aboriginal tribes in Gujerat. The Seva 
Sadan has been a model institution fortheedu- 
cation of women which gives training to over 
1,500 girls and women iu all useful directions. 
. It has many branches in different parts of 
India carrying on social and educational work. 
The Social Service League has done good co- 
operative, educational and welfare work forthe 
mill workers in Bombay by starting Co-opera- 
tive Societies, adult night and technical schools 
and conducting welfare centres. The Seva 
Samiti is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to pilgrims visiting religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-Kultbody recognised botli 
by the public and Government, lifi. Chitalla, 
one of the Society’s Workers, has started a 
rural centre at Amreli in Kathiawar. The 
Society has been conducting a model Depressed 
Glass Mission in Mangalore and the Devadhar 
Malabar Reconstruction Trust activities in 
Malabar district. In the Co-operative field 
the Society has done pioneering work in the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies. 4^urlng 
natural calamities such as floods, famines and 
epidemics, the Society has done relief work In 
every part of India. By its work in the Moplah 
rebellion, the Society has become a household 
name in Malabar. During recent years several 
members of the Society have paid special atten- 
tion to rural reconstruction, including rural 
education. 

The Society conducts two papers. — Th? 
Dnyan Prakmh, the oldest Marathi daily, 
and the IlUawful, a tri-weekly issued from 
Nagpur. The Society has also published 
several paniplilets on public questions of the 
day. 
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The question of the subjects of Indian States 
has also engaged the attention of the Society 
and some of its members, particularly Messrs. 
S. O. Vaze and A. V. Thakkar are devoting a 
part of their energies to that work. 

Hon. Pandit H. N. Kunzni, is tlie Persideut, 

A. V. Thakkar, the Vice-President and 
1). V. Ambekar, the Secretary. 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste 
distinctions. 

SEVA SADan. — T he Seva Radan Society was 
started on the 11th of July, 1908, by the late 

B. M. Malabar! , and Dayaram Qldutnai. It is 
the pioneer Indian ladies’ society for training 
Indian ministrant sisters and through them, 
serving the poor, the sick and the distressed. 
To spread its Gospel far and wide, the first 
branch was opened at Poona as early as 1909. 
The Society has its headquarters in Gamdevi, 
Bombay, and maintains the following depart- 
ments of work; (1) Home for the Homeless; 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes) ; (3) a Marathi 
Training College, with a primary School ; (4) 
Home Education Classes; (5) Industrial De- 
partment including a workroom, where Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry, and 
machine and hand Embroidery arc among the 
chief industries taught. The total number of 
women In the different classes is nearly 600. 

Hon. Secretary : Miss B. A. Engineer, m.a., 
LL.B., J.l*. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 
Western India.— O ffice and Homes at King's 
Circle, Matunga, Bombay. 

The Objects of the Society are : To 
rescue children of all castes and creeds from 
the streets of Bombay, to prevent begging or 
other improper use of poor children by adultp, 
to pass such children on to existing charitable 
Institutions and to provide for those other- 
wise unprovided for, with the support and 
assistance of the ywlicc, to prevent cliildreu 
so far as possible from appearing in Police 
Courts, to prevent the public and private 
wronp of children and the corruption of their 
morals, to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for the children and if necessary to 
suggest new laws or amendments to the 
existing laws, to promote education, to 
provide and maintain an organisation for 
tliose objects, to do all other lawful thing, 
incidental or conducive to the attainments 
of the foregoing objects. 

The Society is responsible for the pioneer 
work of training public opinion regarding the 
children’s Act of 1924. It has also given a lead 
in the matter of training sub-normal children 
for which a special class is conducted in the 
Home. Subscription for Annual Membership, 
Its. 10 ; for Life Membership, Rs. 100. 

President : Kanialal M. Munshi ; Chairman : 
Prank Oliveira ; Vice-Presidents : Sir 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, Kt., Lady Blackwell, 
J. B. Boman-Behraui, Kt. Jlon. Secreta- 
ries : Mrs. K. P. Masani, Mrs. K. Kania, 
Mrs. B. P. Seerval, Dr. J. S. Nerurkar. 
Hon. Tremurers : J. R. B. Jejeebhoy and 
M. A. Dabholkar. 


Western India Automobile Association— 
Lalji Haranji Memorial Building, Cliurchgate 
Reclamation, Bombay. — The objects of the 
Association include : the encouragement and 
development of motoring ; the improvement 
of road communications ; the provision for its 
members of a centre of information and advice 
on matters pertaining to motoring ; the pro- 
vision for its members of protection and de- 
fence of their rights as motorists ; free legal 
advice and defence ; facilities for touring 
abroad and the use of International Touring 
Documents. Tel. Address : — “ Windautas”. 
Phone No. 31071 {Three Lines). Branch 
Offices : Poona : — 1-B, Arsenal Road ; Aumb- 
DABAi) : — Lai Darwaja : Nagpur : — Velloz 

Buildings, Kingsway ; Hyderabad (Dn.) 

Bijli Mahal, Bashir Bagh ; Secunderabad 
(Dn.) ; — 89, Oxford Street. 

Patrons: H. E. The Right Hon’ble Sir 
Roger Liimley, g.c.i.e., d.l.. Governor of 
Bombay and H. E. Sir Henry .loseph Twynam, 
K.O.S.I., O.I.E., Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. 

President : S. Gnevrek ; Vice-Presidents : 
J. M. Kamdar, B.A., LL.n., and S. N. C. Patuek. 
Members of the Atanuglng Committee : — 
P. R. Bhat, J.P., N. M. Ghinoy, J.P., .lamshed 

J. J. (hirsetji, B.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Luw, K. G. 
Dayal, 1). E. Gough, n.sc., j.p., P. P. Kapadia, 

O. B.E., P.R.T.B.A., ]<.A., B.B., J.P., B. N. Karaii- 
jla, J.P., M.L.O., M. B. Madgavkar, B.A., ll.h., 
S. J. Mcl^aun, N. V. Modak, B.B., M.I.C.K., 
M.l.E., J.P., Gordhaiulus G. Morarji, J.P., 
E. A. Nadirslmh, D.A., B.E., n.sc., J.P., U. 

K. Onnerod, J.P., V. C. Setalvad, M.A., LL.B., 
E. Sheehy, H.B.E., J.P. and A. S. Trollip, 
C.I.E., J.P. 

Acting Secretary: Jehanglr J. K. Patell, 
B.A., R.A.. A.O.R.A. 

Other Motoring Associations in India, 
Burma and Ceylon are: The Automobile 
Association of Bengal, 40, Chowringhce, 
Calcutta ; The Automobile Association of 
Burma, No. 104, Strand Road, Rangoon ; 
The Automobile Association of Ceylon, 

P. O. Box 838, Colombo; The Aiitomobilo 
Association of Northern India, (^haring (’ross, 
'rho Mall, Laliore ; The Antoinol)ilo Associa- 
tion of Southern India, 200, Mount Road, 
Madras and the United Provinees Automobile 
Association, 32, Canning Road, Allaliabad. 

Western India National Liberal associa- 
tion — {Founded in 1919), — The Association 
was formed, In pursuance of clause (6) of Reso- 
lution K1 of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public Interest ;and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency In support of Its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
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methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
a spirit of broadminded Uberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and commnnities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
obiects the Association shall carry on educative 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (6) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (c) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by ormnlsing 
and influencing elections to the legi^tures, 
Central and Provincial, to Municlpsdities 
and District Local Boards. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 

President: Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad, 
K.O.I.E., LL.D. ; Vice-Presidents: Sir Cowasjl 
Jehangir, k.o.i.e., m.L.a. and D. G. Dalvi ; Hon. 
Secretaries: J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, A. D. 
Shroff and P. S. Bakhale. 

Assistant Secretary : V. R. Bhende. 

Ojfi.ee 107, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Women's Indian Association (“ Sbshadri," 
MYLAPORB, Madras).— -This Association was 
started In Madras In July, 1917, with aims 
of service. 

Aims and Objects: — To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of Ladia. 
To secure for every girl and boy the right of 
education through schemes of compulsory 
primary education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 
marriage and other social evils. To secure for 
women the vote for Municipal and Legislative 
Councils on the same terms as it is or may be 
granted to men. To secure adequate represen- 
tation of women on Municii^ities, Taluk 
and Local Boards, Legislative Councils and 
Assemblies. To secure for women the right to 
vote. To establish equality of rights and 
opportunities between men and women. To 
help women to realise that the future of India 
lies largely in their hands ; for as wives and 
mothers they have the task of training, 
guiding and forming the character of the future 
rulers of India. To band women into groups 
for the purpose of self-development and educa- 
tion and for the definite service of others. 

It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers. Each branch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the locality. 

The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
interests women In maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society ; 
has worked successfully for securing franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 03 and 04 of the 
Simon Report, Vol. II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
passage of Child -Marriage Restraint Act in 
the Assembly and the Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic In women and children and the 
abolition of the Devadasi system, in the 
local legislature. The Association is an All- 
India body and has branches all over India, the 


largest being the Bombay Branch. The Asso- 
ciation is affiliated to all the important pro- 
gressive women's associations in India and 
throughout the world. It was the initiator of 
the All-India Women’s Conference and the 
First All- Asian Women's Conference at Lahore. 
The Madras Seva Sudan and the Madras Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, and the Montessorl School 
owe their origin to the efforts of this Association. 
The Association opened a Rescue Home to fa- 
cilitate the working of the Rescue Section of the 
Immoral Traffic Act, enforced by Government. 
The Home was opened on 2l8t March 1934 by 
Lady Beatrice Stanley and is now under the 
Madras Vigilance Association. 

Yodnq JMbn’s Christun Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The * local * Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a General Board which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now 65 Associations in large 
towns and cities and many village Associations 
with many thousands of members of all 
races and creeds. The following Associations 
own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters : Allahabad ; Allep- 
pey; Bangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Call- 
cut ; Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Coonoor ; Delhi ; 
Galle ; Hyderabad ; Jubbulpore ; Kandy ; 
Karachi ; Kunnamkulam ; Kottayam ; 
Lahore ; Madras ; Madura ; Nagpur ; Naini 
Tal ; Ootacamund ; Poona ; Rangoon ; 
Risalpur ; Salem ; Secunderabad ; Simla ; 
Trivandrum ; Wellington. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 90 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of the Y .M. C. A. in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It Is made up of 4 Americans, 2 Canadians, 6 
Englishmen, 3 Scotsmen, 1 Swedish^ 1 Anglo- 
Indian, 3 Burman and 70 Indians and 
Ceylonese. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 65 local Y.M.C.As.) caUed for a 
Budget of Rs.71,029 and 12 annas in 1940. 
Of this sum Rs.21,000 had to be raised from 
the public in India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 6, Russell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
are: — 

Patron;— His Excellency The Most Hon. 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, KT., P.O., 
O.M.8.I., Q.X.I.E., O.B.B., D.L., T.D., Viccroy 
and Governor-General of India. 
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Presidejit of the National Council : — Dr. S. 
£. Datta, Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

National General Secretary of India, Burma 
and Ceylm — D. F, McClelland, 5, Kussell 
Street, Calcutta. 

The Bombay Association now possesfice four 
well-oquipped buildings; — Wodehouse Hoad, 
Lamington Hoad, Eebsch Street and Bey* 
nolds Road. The General Secretary la Mr. 
Joseph Callan. In connection with each 
branch there is a well-managed hostel providing 
accommodation for over 200 young men. 
These branches are managed by a Committee 
working under the Board of Directors. Bach 
Branch organisation directs many and varied 
activities designed to meet the physical, 
spiritual, social, and mental needs of their 
members. A Welfare Service agency for 
labourers started In 1924 is now conducting 
eight centres, serving mill workers, Municipal 
menial employees. Port Trust and llsiilway 
employees. A programme of education, 
lectures, physical culture, play and general 
uplift, profitably fills up the leisure time of 
the workers and their families. !rhe Associa- 
tion is responsible for the direction of three 
ubiic playgrounds in the city, which are 
nanced by the Municipality. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of 
India, Burma and Ceyt,on. — This Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1896. 

The aim of the Association is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon in fellow- 
ship and mutual service for their sphitual, in- 
tellectual, social and physical development. 
The Association exists for women and girls of 
all communities. There are the following 
branches; — General: 56; Schoolgirls 29; 
Fellowship Groups : 23 ; Girl Guide Com- 
panies : 25 ; and Blue Bird Flocks : 11. The 
needs of girls are met by physical drill, recrea- 
tion, clubs and classes, lectures, commercial 
classes, Bible Study and devotional meetings, 
and meetings for social intercourse. Hostels, 
some of them holding as many as 70 girls, are 
established where there is a demand for them 
and the Association, at present owns 21, in- 
cluding 8 Holiday Homes in the hills. These 
hostels accommodate working girls, teachers, 
nurses, students and apprentices. Kates vary 


according to the residents* salaries and accom 
modatioii, though all equally receive the bene- 
fits of a comfortable homo, good food and 
wholesome surroundings. The holiday Homes 
provide cheap holidays in healthy surroundings 
and also accommodate girls who work in the 
hills during the hot season. In addition to 
Holiday Home, Summer Conferences are held 
annually at Auaudagirl, the Conference estate 
owned by the Association, in Ootacamund and 
at Dooii View, Mussoorie. Special Girls’ 
Camps are arranged from time to time in many 
centres. 

Traveller’s aid work is done in the largo 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large number 
of transient guests and visitors are accommoda- 
ted in the Homes in these centres. The 
Association also runs Employment Bureaux 
through the agency of which many girls find 
positions. The commercial schools train girls 
for office and business life. These larger 
Associations are manned by trained Secre- 
taries, some of whom come from Great Britain, 
America, Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 
Though the majority of staff members are 
found and trained in India. In many of the 
smaller branches where the work is of a 
simpler nature, it is carried on by voluntary 
workers who render faithful service year 
by year. 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Young Women's Christian Association 
is ifitcrnational and interdenominational. 
Active membership is open to all who declare 
i.hclr faith in our I/)rd Jesus Clirlst and desire 
bo serve others in His spirit of love, and Associate 
membership is open to any girl or woman, 
regardless of what her religion may be, who 
wishes to Join the world-wide fellowship of the 
Y. W. C. A. and declare her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share in Its activities. 

The Patroness of the Association is H.K. 
The Marchioness of Linlithgow. 

Copies of the Annual Report and other printer! 
matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 134, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta. The official organ of the Association 
i.s the leaflet “ Everymeraber ” which is issuotl 
each month and sent to members and friends of 
the Assoelation. 
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The AsBoclAtlon of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are i — 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
co-operation between women of any nationality 
who are members of the universities of the 
United Kingdom, resident in India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(8) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates : but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British tlnlversity for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Membeis 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Uony, Local Secretaries. 

Bombay Mrs. W. Martin, M.A., 19, 

Qowalia Tank lioad, Bombay 7. 

Punjab Mrs. Macnabb, Race Course 

Road, Laiiore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches arc iuHuentlaland have repeatedlv inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, (or instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have 8Ui)j)lied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
Information on Secondary Education In India 
to the League of Nations. They have beem 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Muniotpalitles. The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important extiibitiou of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work In 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a si^ceial 


snb-committcc, organised public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or bad been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women's 
Employment Bureaus in (^icutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into the employment Bureau established by 
the Women's Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various mirts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a nsefnl function to perform. 

This Association is Federated to the ** Fed- 
eration of University Women In India," and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian 
Federation. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

The Federation of University Women in India 
unites various Associations of University Women 
throughout the country, its object being to pro- 
mote friendship and under.standlng among Uni- 
versity W omen of all races resident in India and 
to further their common interests. It is affiliated 
to tlio International Federation of University 
Women which has a membeisliip of over 60,000, 
representing thirty-three nations and which 
seeks by scholarships, exchange of teachers, 
group discussions and conferences to unite in 
common action and understanding tlie Univer- 
sity women of the world. 

The Federation in India is controlled by a 
Central Committee at present located in 
Bombay. It lias branches in Bombay, Kodai- 
kanal and Lahore, while women, eligible for 
membership, resident in places where no branch 
exists can be enrolled as " Scattered Members.’ 

Office Bearers : — • 

PresideM . — Mrs. McKenzie, m.a., J.P., Wilson 
College, Cliowpatty, Bombay. 

Bon. Treasurer. — Mrs. Platts, M. Sc., Y.M.C.A., 
Wodehouse Road, Bombay. 

Bon. Oeneral Secretary . — Mrs. A. J. Moore, 31, 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
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Abuottabad Club, Abbottabad, N,-\V.F.r. 
EtUrance Fee : Ii». 40. Monthly Subsenptwn : 

Rs. ao. 

Adyar CH’B, Adyar. Entrance Fee : Hs. 100. 
Annual Subscription : lls. 12. Monthly Subs- 
cription : Ks, 6 diirlii;! the iiiontlw April to 
September inclusive, lls. 8 during? the months 
October to Mar(!h inclusive. Secretary. — W. 
L. Knopp. 

AORA Club, Agra Cantonment. (Estd. 1863). 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 50. Subscription : 

Monthly lls. 10. Hon. Secretary. — J. A. Morris. 
Ahmkpnagar Club, Ahmcdna^^ar. ( EsM. 1880). 
Entrance Fee : Ks. 40. Suhscription : 

Monthly, sinRle Tls. 13 ; married Rs. 20. 
Secretary. — W. R. Cope. 

Atjal Club. Lushal Hills, E. B. &. Assam. 
(Estd. 1803). Entrance Fee : Ra. 32 to ])e 
paid at the end of the third month of member- 
ship. Suhscription : Monthly, varyinii from 
Ra. 0 to Rs. 10 accordiim to income of 
members. Se^retari/. — Lieut. H. (1. Lyons- 
Montgomery. 

Ajmer Club, Kaiser Ba«h. (Estd. 1883). 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 100, payable in four half 
yearly instalments. Subscription : Monthly, 
Rs. 12 sinule; lls. 15 married. Secretary. — 
F. A. Mihlll. 

Akola Club, Berar. (Estd. 1870). Entrance 
Fee : Rs. 100. Suhscription : M!onthly, 

lls. 13 single ; Rs. 15 married. Secretary.— 
K. B. Gupte, Staff Officer, Imperial Bank 
of India, 

Allahabad Club, Allahabad. (Estd. 1868). 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 100. Monthly Subscrip- 
tion : Rs. 12. 

Amraoti Club, Amraoti. Entrance Fee: Rs. 
100. Monthly Suhscription: Club Rs. 8; 
Gymkhana Rs. 4 ; Library Re. 1. lion. 
Secretary. — L. E. Wlmrr. 

AMRITSAR Club, Ltd., Amritsjir. (Estd. 1894). 
Entrance Fee : Rs. JtO. Subscription : 

Monthly, Rs, 12 single ; Rs, 16 married. 
Hon. Secretary. — lloi)ert Keillar. 

Bangalore TJnitkj) Skkvjok Club, 38, Resi- 
dency Rond, Bangalore. (Estd. 1868). 
Entrance Fee: Rs. 100. Subscription: 

Annually Rs. 12, Montiily Rs, 12. 

Bareilly Club, Muni(df)al Gardens, Bareilly. 
(Estd. 1883). Entrance Fee : Rs. 50. Subs- 
cription : Monthly, Rs. 8 single ; Rs. 0 

married. Hon. Secretary. Major R. C. JohiiHon. 

BiRlSAL Club, Baekergunj, Barisal. (Estd. 
1864). Entrance Fee : R?^ 32. Monthly 

Subscription : Rs. 13. 

Barrackrore Club, ltd., 8, Riverside, Barrack- 
pore. (Estd. 1850). Entrance Fee, : Rs. 50. 
Monthly Subscription: Rs. 10 single; Rs. It) 
married. Out station Rs. 0 single; Rs. 11 
married. Non-Resident Rs. 0 single ; Rs. 6 
married. Secretary. — Major J. Darrell Hill. 
Barrackpore Club, (Golf) SO, Station Road, 
Barrackpore. Entrance Fee : Rs. 26, Subs- 
cription : Monthly, Rs, 6 single ; Rs. 8 married 
•SVerefur//. - Major .T. Darrell Hill, 


Basskin Gymkhana, Fytcbe Street, Bassein 
Burma. (Estd. 1881). Entrance Fee : Jle.. 2^ 
Monthly Subscription : Rs. 10. 

Brlgaum Club, Belganm. Entrance Fee 
Rs. 50. Monthly Subscription : Ba. 13, 
Secretarff. — Major 11. H. Coad, O.B.E., M.M. 

Bengal Club, 33, Chowriugheo Bond, Calcutta 
(E.std. 1827). Entrance Fees, Town Bs, 500, 
Mofussil Bs, 125, Subscriptions: Annually 
Rs. 25 ; Monthly, Towui Rs. 18, Mofussil 
Rs. 2 per diem when in Cahaitta up to 
maximum of lls, 18 per mensem. Secre- 
tary.— V. S. Cubitt, M. C. 

Bengal United Service Club, 20, Chowriugheo 
Road, Calcutta. (Estd. 1846). Entrance 
Fee : Rs. 150. Suhsenption : Annually, Bs. 20; 
Monthly Bs. 16. Hon. Secretary. — V\ 
llusseU, O.B.K., I.s.K. 

Bombay Club, Marine Drive, Boml)ay, 
(Estd. 1862). Entrance Fee : Bs. 100. 
Subscription: Annually, lls. 12 (Mon-Besldent); 
Monthly Bs. 10. Hon. Secretary. — A. 11. 
Macdonald. 

Bombay Gymkhana, Ltd., Esplanade Boad. 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 75. Subscription: Annual 
Rs. 6 ; Monthly Bs. 0. Hon. Secretary ami 
Treasurer. — D. Fountain. 

Bycclla Club, Belliisis Road, Bombay. (Estd. 
1833). Entrance Fee : Rs. 200. Subscription: 
Amiual, Bs. 24; Monthly, lls. 12. Hon, 
Secretary. — viu^a nt . 

Calcutta Club, 241, Lower Circular Boad, 
Calcutta. (Estd. 1007). Entrance E'ee : lls. 200. 
Subscription : Annual, Bs. 12. Monthly, lls. 
10. Mofussil Subscription, lls. 18. Secre- 
taries. A. K. Basu and J. Jj. Ruthven. 

Cawnpore Club, Cawnpore. (Estd. 1844). En- 
trance Fee: lls, 50. Monthly Subscription: Bs. 10. 

Chittagong Club, Ltd., rionoer Hill, Chitta- 
gong. (Estd. 1878). Entrance. Fee : lls, 75. 
Subscription: Annual, Bs. 12; Monthly, 
Rs. ID. ,ToUd Hon. Secretaries. — d. T. Denley 
and H. Collier. 

Club of Central India, Mhow. (Estd. 1885). 
Entrance Fee : lls. 48. Suhscription : 

Monthly, single Rs. 15 ; married lls. 20. 
lion. Secretarff. — (vapt. .1. A. Mainfold. 

Club of Western India, Elpbiustone Road 
Poona. (Estd. 1865). Entrance Fee: ll-t. : (K). 
Subscription : Annual, Rs. 12 ; Montiily, Rs. 
10. Secretary. — Major .T. T. W. Dunsiiy. 

Cochin Club, Cochin. (Estd. 1876). Entrance 
Fee : Rs, 100. SubscHptwn : Annual, Rs. 18. 
Monthly, Rs. 10. Secretary. — 11. G. Peirce. 

CocANADA Club, (,'ocanada. (Estil. 1856). En- 
trance Fee : Rs. 70. Subscription : Annual Rs. 
120; Montiily, Rs. 10. Secretary. — W. A. 
Huitt. 

(■OIMBATORE (!lub, Coimbatorc. (Estd. 1868). 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 75. Subscription : 

Annua], Rs. 0 per annum for Non-Resident 
Members up to an amount equal to the 
Elitrujice Donation paid by them ; Monthly 
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Rs. 10. Bon. Secretary, — J. C. Burton. 
Eon. Treasurer. — E. Bobinaon. 

COONOOB CLtTB, Coonoor. Entrance Fee: for 
permanent membership, Gentlemen Its. .50, 
ladles Es. 20. Annual Subscription : Gentle- 
man Es. 12, ladies Es. 12. Monthly Subscrip- 
tion: Gentlemen single Es. 8, ladles Es. 6. 
Family of 2, Es. 9 and additional member 
Ee. 1 each. Eon. Secretary and Treasurer, — 
Lt.-Col. K. R. K. Iyengar, o.b.e., i.m.s. (Retd.). 
Dacca Club, Dacca. (Estd. 1864). Entrance 
Fee : Rs. 60. Monthly Subscription : Es. 20. 
Dalhoubie Club, Dalhousie, Biinjab. Yearly 
Donation for permanent Membership Rs. 16. 
Subs : »Single Rs. 7. Married Es. 10. Family 
Rs. 16. Secretary Capt. C. W. Cotton. 
Darjeeling Club, Ltd., Auckland Road. 
Dai^eeling. (Estd. 1868). Election by ballot. 
Entrance Fee : Es. 100. Subscription : 
Annual, Es. 16 ; Monthly, Es. 7-8 for members 
residing in the Town. Military members 
Es. 7-8 per month. Members residing in 
District within 20 miles Rs. 6, and for mem- 
bers residing beyond 20 miles Rs. 2-8. 
Temporary membership Re. 1 per day. 
Eon. Secretary. — G. Wrangham Hardy. 
Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club Ltd., New 
Delhi. Pennanent Membership : Entrance 
Fee : Es, 100. Monthly Subscription : Rs. 15. 
Annual Rs. 16, Temporary Membership : for 
the duration of the war — Monthly Subscrip- 
tion Es. 20. President : The Hon. Sir 
Maurice G\wer, K.O.B., K.O.S.I. Secretary. — 
('aptaiu E. France. 

Jhansi Club, next to Public Gardens, Jhansi. 
(Estd. 1887). Entrance Fee : Rs. 60. Monthly 
Subscription : Rs. 12. 

Madras Club, Mount Road, Madras. (Estd. 
1831). Entrance Fm : Permanent member- 
ship Es, 260. Instalment membership, six 
instalments of Es. 60 eacli. Subscription: 
Annual, Es. 20. Monthly, Rs. 12. Hon. Secre- 
tary. — J. A. Thomson. 

Madras Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 
Entrance Fee: Rs. 1.50. Subscription: 
Annual, Rs. 24 non-resident members : Rs. 60 
for resident members, or quarterly instalments 
of Rs. 15. Se^etary, — G. Ramkrlshna Row, 
B.A., B.L. Asstt. Secretary. — S. Raghavachari. 
Malabar Club, Beach Road, Calicut. (Estd. 
1864). Entrance Fee : Rs. 100. Subscrip- 
tion : Annual, Rs. 12 for members resident in 
Malabar and Rs. 6 for non-resident members ; 
Monthly, Rs. 10 single ; Rs. 12 married. 
Jt. Eon. Secretaries. — W. E. Northey and J, 

N. Marsh. 

Multan Club, Multan. (Estd. 1892). Entrance 
Fee : Rs. 60. Monthly Subscription : Rs. 10. 
Naini Tal Club Ltd., Naini Tal. (Established 
1864). Election by Ballot. Entrance Fee: 
Permanent member Rs. 100. Annual Sub- 
scription Rs. 12. Montlily Subscription 
Rs. 10. Temporary Member (Class I) sub- 
scription Rs. 16 a Month for single member 
and Rs. 20 for a married couple. Temporary 
Member (Class II) under 30 days Re. 1 per 
diem up to a maximum of Rs. 15a mouth 
Seeretary-memOer. — Lt.-Colonel J. de Grey, 

O. B.E. 

OOTAOAMUNO CLUB, Ootacamund, Nilgirl Hills. 
(Estd. 1840). Entrance Fee : Rs. 150. 
Subscription : Annual, Rs. 18 ; Monthly, 
Rs. 12. Bon. Secretary.— \ . S. Williams, 


Orient Club, Chowpatty Sea Face, Bombay. 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 150. Subscription : Annual, 
Rs. 72 for resident members and Rs. 24 for 
non-resident members ; Monthly, Rs. 0 for 
resident members and Rs. 2 for non-resident 
members. Joint Hon. Secretaries. — D. W. 
Ditchburn and M. M. Amersey. 

Peshawar Club, Ltd., Peshawar. (Estd. 1888). 
Entrance Fee : Rs, 60. Games section Rs. 15, 
Subscription : Monthly Rs. 10 single ; Rs. 12 
married. lion. Secretary. — Lt.-Col. A. P. 

Imlay, d.b.o,, r.i.a.s.c. 

Punjab Club, Upper Mall, Lahore. (Estd. 
1879). Subscription : Annual, Rs. 16 ; monthly, 
Rs. 12. Hon. Secretary. — J. Vv^. Thomas. 
Quetta Club, Ltd., Quetta. (Estd. 1879). 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 50. Monthly Subscription : 
Rs. 16, single ; Rs. 18, married. Hony. Secre- 
tary. — Major C. C. Whyte, m.b.b. 

Rajputana Club, Mount Abu. (Estd. 1880). 
Entrance Fee: Rs, 60. Monthly Subscrip- 
tion : Rs. 8. 

Rangoon Boat Club, Royal Lakes, Rangoon. Ew- 
trance Fee : Bs. 25. Subscription : Annual, Rs. 
12, Montlily, Rs. 6, Steward. — Z. B. Samuel. 
Rangoon Gymkhana, Halpin Road, Rangoon. 
(Estd. 1874). Entrance, Fee, : Rs. 76. Subs- 
cription : Annual Rs. 6 ; Monthly Rs. 11 and 
Rs. 13. 

Royal Bombay Yacht Club, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay. (Estd. 1880). Entrance Fes : Rs. 
275. Subscription : Annual Rs. 18 ; Monthly 
Rs. 12. Secretary. — J. A. Thomson. 

Royal Calcutta Turf Club, ll, Russell Street, 
Calcutta. (Estd. 1861). Entrance Fee : Club 
Members, Rs. 300 ; Stand Members, Rs. 100. 
Annual Subscription : Rs. 100. Secretary. — 

D. J. Leckie. 

Royal Western India Golf ('lub. Ltd., 
Nasik. Entrance Fee : Rs. 75. Subscription: 
Annual Hs. 15; Monthly Re. 1 per day, 
whilst in Nasik up to Rs. 12 maximum. 
Hon. Secretary G. ,1. M. Dickinson. 

Royal Western India Tcuf (iLtiB, Ltd., 
Boinhay and Poona. Entrance Fee : Club 
Members Rs. 150; Stand Members Rs. 75. 
Annual Subscription : Rs. 25 both class of 
members. Secretary. — Major C. C. Gulliland. 
Saturday Club, Ltd., 7, Wood Street, Calcutta. 
Entrance Fes: Rs. 175 single; Rs. 200 
married. Subscription : Annual Rs. 12 ; 
Monthly Rs. 12 single and Rs. 14 married. 
Secretary. — K. P. J. Ryan. 

Secunderabad Club, Secunderabad, Dn. (Estd. 
1883). Entrance Fee : Rs. 50 payable in four„ 
annual instalments of Rs. 12-8 each. Monthly 
Subscription : Rs. 12 married ; Rs. 10 siiigle. 
Secretary. — Major H. B. Marcoolyn. 

Shillong Club, Ltd., Shillong, Assam. En- 
trance Fee : Rs. 100 for income over Rs. 1000 
and Rs. 60 for income under Rs. 1000 p.m. 
Annual Subscription : Rs. 12 for absent 
members. Monthly Subscription : Rs. 20 for 
permanent members, Rs. 40 for temporary 
members. Secretary. — F. Hodgkins. 

SlALKOT Club Ltd., Sialkot Punjab. Entrance 
Fee : Rs. 32. Monthly Subscription witti 
games Rs. 21, married, Rs. 17 single, Rs. 10 
2/Lieut. Without games Rs. 19 married, 
Rs. 14 Single. Honorary Secretary. — Captain 

E. J. Crowe, e.a.m.c. 
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Sind Club, Karachi. (Eatd. 1871). Entrance 
Fee : Rs. 200. Subscription : Annual Rs. 12 ; 
Monthly Rs. 12. Hon. Secretary. — Col. H. J. 
Mahon, c.i.E., V.D., M.L.A., j.p. 

Triohinopoly Club, Cantonment, Trichlnopoly. 
(£std. 1869). Entrance Fee : Rs. 90. Subs- 
cription Annual Rs. 12 ; Monthly Rs. 12. 
President. — J. F. C. Reynolds. Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. — Cyril £. Gayes. 

Tutioorin Club, Tutlcorin, (1885). Entrance 
Fee : Rs. 50. Subscription : Annual Rs. 6 ; 
Monthly Rs. 10. Secretary. — R. H. Hobday. 

United Service Club, Simla. (Eatd. 1866). 
Entrance Fee: Rs. 100. Subscriptwn: 

Annual Rs. 12 ; Monthly Rs. 6. Secretary . — 
Major L. R. Grant, c.i.E., t.d. 

United Service Club, Chuttor Manzil Palace, 
Lucknow. (Estd. 1861). Entrance Fee: 
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Rs. 100. Subscription : Rs. 10 monthly. 
Hon. Secretary. — H. F. Lewis. 

Upper Burma Club, Fort Duflferin, Mandalay. 
(Estd. 1889). Entrance Fee : Rs. 50. Subs- 
cription : Annual Rs. 12 ; Monthly Rs. 20. 
Hon. Secretary.^P. D. Webb. 

WiLLiNQDON Sports Club, Clerk Road, Bombay. 
(Estd. 1917). Entrance Fee : Rs. 600. 
AnnwffZ Subscription: Rs. 120. Secretary.— ■ 
Lt.-Col. B. Higham, c.i.E., l.M.s. (Retd.). 
Wheler Club, Ltd., The Mall, Meerut. (Estd. 
1863). Entrance Fee : Rs. 50, if by Instal 
ments Rs. 60. Monthly Subscription: For 
temporary members Rs. 16 single, Rs. 18 
married ; for permanent members Rs. 12 
single, Rs. 15 married ; Lady honorary 
members Rs. 6. (Exclusive of games and 
library subscriptions). Secretary. — Capt. W. 
J. A. H. Auchinleck. 


ROTARY IN INDIA. 


Middle Asia Office : 

Braboume Stadium, Churchgate, Bombay. 
Secretary : M. W. Bryant. 

89th District. 

{Bombay Presidency ^ South India <fc Ceylon). 
District Governor: 

A. Gardiner, Regal Building, Colombo. 
Assistant to Governor : 

V. Doraiswamy. 

Officials and Club Meeting Days. 

Ahmedabad : PresidmX : I. R. Bhagat, Secreta- 
ry; 3.^. Mirzapur, Ahmedabad. Jt. 

Secretary: D. M. Asarpota, Meetings: Ist 
and Srd Fridays, 8 p.m. Grand Hotel. 

Bangalore ; President : H. Richardson. Sec- 
retary : Dr. M. N. Mahadevan, The Cash 
Pharmacy, St. Marks Road, Bangalore. I 
Meetings: 1st Wednesday, dinner meeting, 
8-15 p.m., penultimate Saturdays lunch 
meetings. West End Hotel. 

Baroda : President : Sir V. T. Krishnamacharl, 
Secretary : A. N. Dikshit, Executive Engineer, 
Baroda State, Baroda. Meetings: 2nd and 
4th Fridays, 6 p.m., Baroda Hotel. 

Bombay : President : Sir Sultan Chinoy. 
Secretavj : M. R. A. Balg, American Foreign 
Insurance Association, Gresham Building, 
Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. Asstt. 
Secy. : P. A. D’Avoine. Meetings : Tuesday, 
1-15 p.m., Taj Mahal Hotel. 

Bijapur : President : M- S. Moulvi, Secretary : 
Rao Saheb Dr. R. D. Parulkar, Bijapur. 
Municipaty, Bijapiur. Meetings: 1st and Srd 
Sundays, 4-30 p.m., Bijapur Gymkhana Club. 

Cochin : President : R. Ainsworth. Secretary : 
V. N. Simdaresan, Secretary, Cochin 
Chamber of Commerce, Cochin. Meetings : j 
Alternate Saturdays, 1 p.m., Ram Mohan 
Palace, Ernakulam. 

Colombo : President : H. S. Perera. Secre- 
tary : P. de Silva Kularatne, Ananda College, 


Colombo. Meetings : Thursday, 12*46 p.m. 
Grand Oriental Hotel. 

Madras : President : F. G. Luker. Secretary : 
W. P. Blakesloy, Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son 
Ltd., 1st Line Beach, Madras. Meetings: 
Fridays, 1-30 p.m., Connemara Hotel. 

Kegombo : President : Earle Wijewardene. 
Secretary : R. H. Spencer Schrader, Westei 
Seaton Farm", Negombo. Meetings: 2nd 
and 4th Mondays, 8 p.m., Hew Rest House. 

Pandharpur : President : Rai Bahadur G. B. 
Pariehark. Secretary : Dr. O. P. Phadke, 
c/o Municipal Office, Pandharpur. Meetings ; 
2nd and 4th Sundays 6-30 p.m., Union Bank 
Buildings. 

Poona : President : Diwan Bahadur V. G. Shete, 
Secretary : E. P. Pocha, Poona. Meetings : 
2ud and 4th Thursdays, 1-30 p.m., Poona Club. 

Rajkot : President : Ral Saheh G. D. Mehta. 
Secretary : B. N. Atal, c/o The Bank of 
India Ltd., Rajkot. Meetings : 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, 9-30 p.m. at Rtn. D. H. Variava’s 
bungalow. 

Salem : Secretary : T. M. Chinnalyan, Public 
Prosecutor, Salem. Meetings: let and 3rd 
Thursdays, 8*30 p.m., Salem Club. 

Sholapur : President : B. K. Dalvl. Secre- 
tary : Major M. Subramanyam, Sholapur 
Municipality, Sholapur. Meetings : 2nd and 
4th Tuesdays, 7 p.m.. Hatch Freemasons 
Hall. 

Surat : President : Sardar Davar T. K. Modi. 
Secretary : Dr. 8. P. Bhacca, Vankl Bordl, 
Surat and J. H. Patel. Meetings; 2ud and 
4th Saturdays, 6-30 p.m. at Rtn. Tatoyar 
khan’s bungalow. 

Hubli-Dharwar, President: N. K. Dixit. 
Secretary: Rao Saheb L. A. Sabnis, Line 
Bazaar, Dharwar. 

Okha : (Provisional Club) President : 3. N. 
Mehta. Secretary ; M. D. Mehta, c/o Motor 
House (Gujarat) Ltd., Okha. 
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Jaffna (Ceylon) : (Provisional Club) President : 
M. Prasad. Secretary : B. G. Leembmgen, 
Govt. Engineer, JafTna. 

Kandy (Ceylon) : (Provisional Club) President : 
E. T. Dysen. Secretary : P. Hamilton, 
Manager, Messrs. Cargills Ltd., Kandy. 

Galle ; (Ceylon) : (Provisional Club) President : 
S. P. H. Perera. Secretary: J. V. Vijeye- 
konc, New Orient Hotel, Galle. 

88th District ; 

District Governor: 

B. T. Thakur, The Central Bank of India Ltd., 
Karachi. 

Officials and Club Meet ing days. 

Agra : President : Dr. jlanarsi Das. Secretary ; 
Dr. P. N. Wahl, Medical College, Agra. 
Meetings : Ist and 3rd Wedaesday.s, 8 p.m.. 
Lauries Hotel. 

Amritsar : President : Sardar Bahadur Dr. 
Bohan Singh. Secretary : P. C. Bhaiidarl 
Municipal Office, Amritsar. Meetings : 2nd 
and 4th Tuesdays, Imperial Hotel. 

Asansol : President : Lallit M. Sen. Secre- 
tary : W. P. B. Higman, Id.'i, Bathe Koad, 
Asansol. Meetings : 2Qd and 4th Mondays, 
7-16 p.m,, Asansol Club. 

Calcutta : President : Rai Bahadur P. N. Mu- 
kerji Secretary : C. A. Newbery, Suite No. 4, 
13, British Indian Street, Calcutta. Meeting.s: 
Tuesdays, 1-15 p.m., Great Eastern Hotel. 

Dacca : President : K. 1). Ghosh, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Secretary : S. K. Chatterji, 15, Tikatooly 
Road, P.O. SVari, Dacca and Dr. H. L. Dey, 
Rainna, P. O. Dacca. Meetings : 2nd and 
4th Mondays, 8-30 p.m.. University Buildings. 

Dehra Dun : President : A. E. Foot. Secretary : 
E. N. Natesan, Survey of India, Dehra 
Dun. Meetings: Wednesdays, fortnightly, 
1 p.m.. Royal Cafe. 

Delhi ; l*rcsident : W. G(“orge. Secretary : 
Khan Bahadur, Dr. K. A. Rahman, o.n.B., 
Regal Building, New Delhi. Meetings : Ist 
and 3rd Thursdays 8 p.m., Imperial Hotel, 
New Delhi (during cold weather) and 
Maidens Hotel (during hot weather). 

Henzada : President : U. Tin, Secretary : VI. Ba 
Kin, Public Prosecutor, Heu/.ada. Meetings : 
2nd and 4th Saturdays, 4 p.m. at Members' 
residence. 

Hyderabad, Sind ; President : J. N. Ram- 
cliandaui. Secretary : C. M. Babla, opp. 


Holmstead, HaU, Hyderabad, Sind and H. S. 
Bharwani, (Jt. Secretaries). Meetings: 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, 8-30 p.m., Masonic Hall. 

Jamshedpur : Preside/nt : J. J. Ghandy. 
Secretary : E. P. Hlllier, Labour Office, Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. .Jamshedpur. Meetings: 
let and 3rd Monday, 12 noon. Tisco Hotel. 

Jubbdlpore : President : T. C. Jayaratnam 
i.e.s. Secretary : Dr. R. P. Dube, Nerbudda 
Road, Jubbul pore. Meetings: 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Jacksons Hotel. 

Karachi : President : D. B. Avari. Secretary: 
T. B. Dalai, c/o The Karaclii Cotton Associa- 
tion Ltd., The Cotton Exchange, MacLeod 
Road, Karachi. Meetings : Saturdays 1-16 
p.m., Killarney Hotel. 

Lahore : President : Dewati Bahadur S. P. 
Singha. Secretary : Saudagar Singh, Elec- 
trical Engineer t-o the Government of the 
Punjab, Lahore. Meetings : Erldays, 8-30 
p.m., Nedous’s Hotel. 

Lucknow : President : Dr. B. N. Vyas. 
Secretary : Prof. N. K. Sidlianta, Dean, 

Paculty of Arts, Lucknow University, 
Lucknow. Meetings : 2nd and 4tb Tuesdays, 
8-15 i).m., Carlton Hotel. 

Mandalay: President: U. Ba Hlaing. 

Secretary: U. Ba Thin, 75tb Street, 
Mandalay. Meetings : Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
7-30 p.m., Freemasons Hall, Mandalay. 

Bangoon : President : U Ba JiWin. Secretary : 
S. Cliatterjie, 204, S])arks Street, Rangoon. 
Meetings: Wednesdays, 12-30 p.m.. Strand 
Hotel. 

Thayetmvo : President: U Ba. Thein. Secre- 
tary : Sumo Hla IJ. A. B. M. Cliin School, 
Tluiyetmyo. Meetings : 2nd and 4th 

Saturdays, 5-30 p.m., Rotary Lodge. 

ROTARY INTERNATIONAL. 

Office for Middle Asia : Brabournc Stadium, 
North, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

The Office for Middle Asia of Rotary Inter- 
national provides the services of R. 1. Secretariat, 
at Chicago, to the four district governors in this 
region and the Rotary clu])s and the Rotary 
organisation in India, Burma, (Jcylon, Afgha- 
nistan, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay 
States, Unfederated Malay States, Siam, French 
liido-Cliina, Sarawak, Brunei. British North 
Borneo and the Netherlands J^ast Indies. 

Secretary for Middle Asia : Herbert W.*^" 
Bryant. 
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ANGUCAN. 


Down to March Ist, 1930, the Church of Eng- 
land in India (and Ceylon), though poBScasing ita 
own bishops and Metropolitan, was in the eyes 
of the law an integral part of the Church of 
Endand, and subject to the general supervision 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. , By the Indian 
Church Act and the Indian Church Measure 
passed by Parliament in 1927 this legal connec- 
tion was severed, and on March Ist, 1930, for 
the fixing of which date provision was made by 
the Indian Church Measure, the Church of 
England in India and in Ceylon, in future to bo 
known as The Church of India, Burma and 
(’eylon, and, for short, The Church of India, 
(or of Burma or of Ceylon, In those countries) 
became wholly responsible for the management 
of its own affairs, although, as it states in the 
l^eamble to Its Constitution, it has no intention 
or desire to renounce its obligations to the rest 
of the Holy Catholic Church and its fundamental 
principles, but on the contrary acknowledges 
that u it should abandon those fundamental 
principles It would break spiritual continuity 
with its past and destroy its spiritual identity.” 

Anglican work in India dates from the first 
establishment of the East India Company in the 
17th Century on the shores of India at Surat, 
Madras, and Bombay, where the servants of tins 
Company were ministered to by a continuous 
succession of chaplains. The first chaplain was 
the Revd. Peter Rogers, Surat, 1012. The first 
church built was St. Ceorge's, Madras, in 1680, 
followed by Bombay Church, now St. Thomas* 
Cathedral, in 1716. In South India the work 
of Danish and German liUtheran missionaries 
was assisted by the English S.P.C.K. (Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge), but 
missionary work was not attempted by the 
Church itself till the beginning of the 10th 
(Century, 

Like aU other branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the Church of India is episcopal. The 
first bishopric was not, however, founded until 
1814 when the see of Calcutta was set up, the 
first bishop being Thomas Fanshaw Middleton. 
His jurisdiction at first included not only 
British India but the British settlements in 
Australia, the Straits, the Cape -and St. Helena's. 
At the same time India was divided into three 
Archdeaconries, and two of these, Madras in 
1885 and Bombay in 1837, were later erected 
into bishoprics. The three dioceses thus formed 
have been repeatedly subdivided, until in 1930 
there were fourteen dioceses, the dates of their 
creation being as follows : Calcutta 1814 ; 
Madras 1835 ; Bombay 1837 ; Colombo 1845 ; 
Lahore 1877; Rangoon 1877; Travancoro 
1879; Chota Nagpur 1890; Lucknow 1893; 
Tinnevelly 1896 ; Nagpur 1903 ; Dornakal 1912 : 
Assam 1915 ; Nasik 1929. Plans are in hand 
for the formation of two more dioceses out of 
Lucknow and Calcutta. Rangoon, Lahore and 
Dornakal hope also to bo divided shortly. There 
are assistant bishops in the dioceses of Lahore, 
Calcutta and Dornakal. 

Rules for the government of the Chuich are 
contaiued in its *' Constitution, Canons and 
Rules'* adopted by its General Council io 


session at Calcutta in 1930. All clergy before 
receiving a license from their bishop make 
in addition to an oath of canonical obedience to 
their bishop, a declaration accepting the Con- 
stitution, Canons and Rules, as well as a declara- 
tion concerning the faith and formularies of the 
Church. Lay members of the General and 
l)io(‘.esan Councils also make declarations of 
assent and acceptance. The government of the 
Church is through these councils, the General 
Council being for the whole ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of India, Burma and Ceylon. Its member- 
ship consists of the bishops of the province, and 
houses of clergy and laity elected by the dioe.esan 
councils. The Diocesan Councils consist of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and all its clergy, together 
with lay representatives elected by the parishes. 
To exercise a vote in the election of lay reprtiseiit- 
atives parishioners must be adult communicant 
incmb{‘r8 of the Church, It is optm to a diocese 
to add to these ({ualifications that of having 
contributed some specified amount to the ex- 
penses of the Church. In addition to these 
councils every parish has a Church committee 
or council with a recognized constitution and 
these are in many areas organised into district 
Church councils, particularly where Indian 
parishes are numerous. Again in addition to 
these councils the bishops of the provlnco meet 
in Synod, with clerical and four lay assessors if 
a matter of faith or order is being dealt with, 
and the bishop of a diocese can at any time hold 
a Synod of his ch^rgy. Determinations on mat- 
ters of faith and or<ler are made only by thci 
House of Bishops of the General Council and 
cannot be made subjects of disciplinary action 
unless adopted in the form of a canon by the 
whole Council. 


The additional title of Metropolitan was given 
to the Bishop of Calcutta when the secs of 
Madras and Bombay were formed. It is an 
ancient title similar to arcdibishop and indicates 
that its holder has jurlsdiotion over the other 
bishops of the province. Before consecration 
a diocesan bishop takes an oath of canonical 
obedience to the Metropolitan. Under the 
Constitution of the church bishops are elected 
by the diocese, subject to confirmation by the 
bishops of the province. In the Constitution. 
Canons and Rules, the Constitution consists of 
Declarations laying down the position of the 
Church of India as a part of the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church; the Canons 
lay down principles of government and organisa- 
tion ; the Rules arrange in detail for the carrying 
out of the Canons, and are more easily altered 
or added to than the Canons. The salariiis and 
allowances of the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras 
and lk>mbay, have from the foundation of those 
sees been paid out of the Revenues of Govern- 
ment, as also in part those of the Bishems of 
Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur. Down 
to 1930 these bishops were appointed by the 
Crown. Since 1930 the bishops of these seven 
dioceses are elected, and when the bishops 
occupying the first three sees in 1930 vacate 
their sees their successors will be paid in part 
only from a grant from Government for the 
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eplBcopai super vision of its establishment of 
onaplaina. For the other seven bishoprics, and 
for any others, set up, Government is in no way 
responsible. 

The Ecclesiastical establishment of the Govern- 
ment of India is an inheritance from the East 
India Company. That Company from the first 
provided chaplains for its servants. The chap- 
lains of the present establishment are maintained 
for ministration to the Government's British 
born servants, civil and military. They are 
chosen by tbo Indian Chaplaincies Board sitting 
in London, are appointed by the Secretary of 
State, are jmsted to Dioceses by the Governor- 
General in consultation with the Metropolitan, 
and within their Dioceses are posted to stations 
by the Provincial Governor on the recommenda- 
tion of the diocesan bishop. Their pay and 
allowances are wholly met by Government. In 
spiritual matters they are subject to the supervi- 
sion and jurisdiction of their bishop, and while 
Government servants civil and military are their 
primary charge, they arc the parish priests of the 
chaplaincies to which they are appointed and 
are responsible for the care of all members of 
the church in their parish except in so far as 
Indian Members of the Church are cared for by 
missionaries or Indian clergy. Besides providing 
chapiahxB the Government of India, again follow- 
ing the practice of the East India Company, has 
provided or assisted in the provision of churches 
and their maintenance, and also of cemeteries. 
Where numbers do not warrant the provision 
of an Establishment chaplain Government has 
assisted In the provision of clergy by grants-in- 
aid, and when from time to time the number of 
Establishment chaplains has been reduced 
fecial grants-in-aid have been granted. The 
Establishment and all grants-in-aid arc subject 
to revision and arc in fact revised from time to 
time. 

(The Ecclesiastical establishment Includes 
besides Anglican chaplains, Church of Scotland, 
Free Church, and Koman Catholic chaplains, 
for ministrations to members of those com- 
munions; and churches and grante-in-aid are 
provided or given on the same principles as for 
Anglicans.) 

The special Interests of those parishioners 
whose domicile is England in the continued 
use, should they so desire, of the services of the 
English Prayer Book. Which the Church of 
India is now free to alter at its discretion, are 
st^eguarded by certain of the canons, and these 
interests together with other matters concerning 
the undertakings and relation of the Govern- 
ment of India to its chaplains and the Church 
are provided for by a set of Statutory Rules 
drawn up under the Indian Church Act. Mem- 
bers of the Church of England or any of the 
branches of the Anglican Communion arc, while 
resident in India, full members of the Church 
or India, and are a most Important part of the 
Indian Church, their numWs still In some 
places exceeding those of Indian members, and 
some stations being still exclusively European, 
although in the Church as a whole the number 
of Indian members greatly exceeds that of 
Europeans. European clergy numbered 880 
in 1080, and Indian clergy 710. There are 
no racial distinctions whatever In the Church 


Indian clergy frequently preach or celebrate 
for European congregations, and in a few 
instances are in permanent charge of European 
parishes. The Indian laity though usually 
preferring services in their own languages are 
everywhere free to attend English churches, and 
to be enrolled, if they wish, as parishioners. 

The education of European children, and 
more particularly the children of the Domiciled 
and Anglo-Indian community, has from early 
days been a concern of the Chiircli, In addition 
to day-schools it has established over 70 board- 
ing schools for boys and girls, many of them in hill 
stations. Tlie provincial Governments assist 
these schools with grants-in-aid both for building 
and current expenditure, just as they do all 
other schools, according to the rules of the educa- 
tion codes. The schools are Inspected by 
Government inspectors. Indian boys and girls 
are admitted to these schools, but the number 
that may be taken Is limited to a percentage 
fixed by the local Government. An appeal issued 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1088 for the 
endowment of these schools had prodi.-ced by 
.Tune, 1030, just under £30,000. The fund is 
known as The Anglo-Indian Schools Fund and 
is still open for the receipt of donations. 
Indianisation of Government services, especially 
of the railways, customs and post and telegraph 
departments has severely hit the Domiciled and 
Anglo-Indian community, and the ability of 
parents to pay fees is steadily decreasing. Hence 
the urgent need for increased endowments. The 
existing endowments of ail the schools yield 
an Income of less than £1 per child i)er annum. 

(Tl)e Church of India is not the only com- 
munity responsible for European education In 
India. The Homan Catholics, the Church of 
Scotland and the various free churches provide 
schools for their children, and receive similar 
assistance from Government.) 

The Government of India Act of 1935, section 
83, provides for the continuance of government 
grants to European schools at a total figure 
in each province not less than the average figure 
for the ten years preceding 1933, unless the whole 
grant of a government to education is reduced, 
when the grant to European education may be 
reduced In proportion. And, as a result of the 
recommendations of a sub-committee of the 
Round Table Conference, provincial boards. 
For Anglo-Indian and European Education 
have been set up, and also an Inter-Provincial 
Board, to consider and advise Governments op 
matters connected with the schools. 

Mitiiom. 

In Malabar, on the south-west coast of India, 
there have been Christians certainly from the 
6th century, probably from the 4th century and 
possibly from the Ist century A.D. They are 
called “ Syrian ” Christians owing to their 
connection with the Church In Syria. They 
do not appear to have attempted to spread the 
Christian faith in India. The Portuguese may 
therefore be regarded as the first missionaries 
In India, and from their arrival at Goa the 
Franciscans and Dominicans who accompanied 
their fleets in large numbers threw themselves 
with great activity into the work of evangelism. 
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The formation of the Society of Jesus led to one 
of its first members the famous St. Francis 
Xavier being sent to Goa, where he arrived 
in 1641. Under his leadership the preaching 
of Christianity was carried on with great earnest- 
ness. The missionary work of the Boman 
Catholic Church thus begun has been continued, 
and at the present day the number of Indian 
members of that Churdi is given as 2,113,659 
(Census 1931), to which may be added 664,930 
Syrian Christians attached to the Roman Church. 
The number of independent Syrian Christians 
(Census 1031) is given as 625,607. 

Protestant missions did not begin till the 18th 
Century, and as missionaries were not allowed 
to establish themselves in the Company’s 
territories, they worked from Banish territory 
and In Indian States. These missionaries were 
Lutherans, but as stated above, were in the 
latter part of the 18th Century assisted with 
funds from England. Famous men among them 
were Zlegenbalg, Elernander, Schultze and 
Christian Frledrlck Schwarz. By the end of the 
18th Century it is believed that there were In 
South India about 30,000 Lutheran converts. 
In 1800 the famous Baptist trio, Carey, Marsh- 
man and Ward established themselves at Seram- 
pore in Bengal (Carey had come to India in 
1793). Men of humble origin and education, 
one was a cobbler, one a ragged-school teacher, 
and one a printer, they displayed great ability 
and enterprise, and threw themselves not only 
into evangelism but into the scientific study 
of India, its languages and culture, and its fiora 
and fauna. Books and translations poured 
from their printing press. Carey was made 
professor of Sanscrit in Lord Wellesley’s College 
tor the training of civil and military officers. 

The 19th Century saw a great increase in 
missionary effort of every sort. This was due 
to the opening of the Company’s territories to 
missionaries by the Government of India Act 
of 1818, and it was only after that date that 
Anglican (Church of England) missionary 
Societies took up work in India, namely the 
Church Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the (Gospel, by sending as 
missionaries ordained clergy of the Church of 
England, those hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
S.P.C.E. (see above) being Lutherans. The 
first missionaries to arrive after the passing of the 
Act were American Congregatlonalists. The 
London Missionary Society were also early in 
the field and Presbyterians from America and 
Scotland soon followed. In the course of the 
century India became covered by a net- work of 
missions, engaged not only in evangelism, but 
in educational work in schools and colleges, in 
medical work and in industries. Among famous 
names of missionary educationalists are those of 
Br. Duff of Calcutta, and Dr. Wilson in Bombay. 
In the education of women missions may fairly 
claim to have taken the lead. The total number 
of missionary societies from Europe and America 
working in India is now over 150. For consulta- 
tion and common action there is a National 
Christian Council with headquarters at Nagpur, 
first organised in 1914, and in connection with 
this there are 10 Provincial (Christian Councils, 
Membership of these councils is by election or 
Appointment by local churches and mission 
councils. 


The Directory of the National Christian Council 
shows that the missions connected with it have 
53 Colleges ; 816 High Schools and about the 
same number of middle schools ; 103 Teachers 
training institutions; 217 industrial schools, 
and very many primary schools ; 250 hospitals 
and about the same number of dispensaries; 
68 Leper Institutions and 11 Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria, and 15 homes for the Blind or Deaf ; 
64 Agricultural Settlements; 81 Co-operative 
Societies; 40 printing presses ; 36 miscellaneous 
industries. The Census of 1031 gives 3,002.658 
as the total number of Protestant Cfiirlstians in 
India, making the total number of Christians, 
including Roman Catholics, Romo-Syrlans and 
Syrians (see above) 6,296,763 ; Included In this 
total are 167,771 Europeans and 138,768 Anglo- 
Indians. 

Reunion. 

Since the Great War there lias been wide spread 
Interest In India In the 8ul)ject of the reunion 
of the separated Christian bodies. In South 
India the movement for union was started in 
1919 by a group of Indian clergy. This has 
led to tne preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
union the parties to which are Anglicans, 
Methodists and the already united South Indian 
United Church which consists of Presbyterians 
and Congregatlonalists. Much tlnie and thought 
have been given to the preparation of the scheme, 
the problem presented by the task of reconciling 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan and Congroga- 
tionalist principles being of extreme difficulty. 

If the scheme is accepted the four southern 
dioceses of the Church of India, Madras, 
Dornakal, Tinnevelly ard Travancore will be 
separated from the rest cf the province and form 
part of the united Chinch, which is pledged to 
maintain episcopal government. The gonenil 
principles of the scheme were approved i>y the 
Lambeth Conference (of Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion) in 1930, but it has not yet {1940) 
been sufficiently completed in detail for final 
submission to Diocesan Councils. 

The existence of a united church in South 
India consisting of Congregational and Presby- 
terian elements has been mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. In north India tln re has 
been in existence for some years The United 
Church of India (North) consisting of similar 
elements. Since 1929 a further movement for a 
wider union in north India has been considered 
at a series of Round Table Conferences to wlilcli 
the Church of India has sent representatives. 
In south India, again, a movement has started 
for union between two sections of the Syrian 
Church (the Orthodox and the Mar Thoma 
Reformed) and the Anglican Church, and tiie 
Church of India has agreed to send delegates 
to the Kerala Council of Church Union responsible 
for this movement ( Kerala is a general name for 
the area covered by the States of Travaucore 
and Cochin and the district of British Malabar). 

Anglican Mittions. 

In addition to the two principal missionary 
societies of the Clmrch of England, the S.P.O. 
(Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foi eign Parts) and the C.M.S. (Cliurch Missionary 
Society) already mentioned, whose missionaries 
In India, Burma and Ceylon number (1930)-- 
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Ordained. Laymen. Women. Total. 
8.P,G. .. 79 28 167 269 

O.M.8. .. 6B 28 127 220+60 

married women, there are also certain smaller, 

but important missions, namely The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta working in Calcutta among 
students and also at Barisal; the Cowley* 
Wantage*All Saints Mission, working in Poona 
and Bombay ; the Dublin Mission at Hazari* 
bagh, the Cambridge Mission at Delhi, the 
Oawnpore Brotherhood ; the Scottish Episcopal 
Church Mission, at Chanda C.F. ; the Bible 
Churchmen's Missiona^ Society (12 ordained 
missionaries in the Lucknow and Nagpur 

and Bangoou dioceses); the Christa Seva 
Sangha, Poona, 1927 and the Christa Prema 
Seva Sangha, Poona 1984 ; the Canadian Church 
Mission (4 ordained missionaries in the Lahore 
Diocese) ; the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, in several dioceses: the 
Sisters of St. Margaret (East Grinstead) in the 
Colombo diocese; Sisters of St. Denys (War* 
minste^ in the Chota Nagpur Diocese ; Sisters 
of the Holy Family, Naini Tal ; the Winchester 
Brotherhood, Mandalay, and the Sisters of the 
Church, Maymyo. The first two of these, and 
several of the others in the list, consist of com* 
munities of priests or sisters under religious 
vows. Members of the brotherhoods mentioned 
are in most cases not under life vows. The work 
and influence of these communities is a most 
important element in the life of the Church of 
India. 

The Church of India has taken its full share in 
educational, medical and industrial work in 
India. Among colleges founded and managed 
by its missionaries 8t. Stephen's, Delhi, St. 


John's, Agra, St. Oolumba's, Hacaribagh, Christ 
Church, Cawnpore, and Trinity College, Candy; 
ore well-known. A college at Triohinopoly has 
been amalgamated with the inter*denomina* 
tioual Madras Christian College. For the 
training of Indian and Anglo-Indian ordination 
candidates Bishops* College, Calcutta, serves 
the whole of India. In the various language 
areas are other colleges for the traini^ of 
ordinands and lay church-workers through the 
medium of the local language. Among hospitals 
made famous by the work of the doctors in charge 
are those at Quetta (Sir Henry Holland), Bannu 
(the late Dr. Fennell) and St. Stephen’s Delhi 
^or women). The C.M.S. High School at 
Srinagar Is distinguished among the many 
High Schools of the Church for the methods 
adopted to develop manliness and Mprii de eorp» 
in the boys. Cawnpore in the north and Naza- 
reth in the extreme south are well-known centres 
of industrial work and training. The Diocesan 
Press at Madras was built up into a very large 
and efficient institution by a retired 0. M. S. 
Missionary. At Hubli, In the Bombay Diocese, 
S. P. G. missionaries have, since 1919, done 
extremely good work In charge of an Industrial 
Settlement (for the reformation and training 
of members of criminal tribes) committed to their 
care by Government. 

Exact figures of the membership of the Church 
of India are not obtainable. From figures, 
available there appear to be about three quarters 
of a million (750, ($00) of which about a lakh and 
a half (150,000) are European and Anglo-Indian; 
dioceses, with large numbers of Indian Christians 
are Dornakal, Tiunevelly, Travancore, Lahore, 
Madras, Calcutta, Lucknow, and Chotta-Nagpur. 
The number of clergy* European and Indian, 
has been given in an earlier paragraph. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcott, Most Key. Foss, d.d Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 


Senioe Chaplaiks. 

Young, Yen'ble Ernest Joseph, b.a Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior Chaplain 

of St. John’s Church, Calcutta. 

Higham, Rev. Phillip, m.a. . . , . . . On leave, ex-India. 

Boulton, Rev. Canon Walker, b.a. . . . . Senior Chaplain, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 


JuNiOK Chaplains. 

Tucker, Rev. G. E., B.Bc Metropolitan's Chaplain. 


Cowham, The Rev. Arthur Gerard, m.a. 

Tilney-Bassett, The Rev. Hugh Francis Einra, 
M.A. 

Trotman, The Rev. Lionel William, m.a. 

Halliday, The Rev. Sydney Lang 

Rogers, The Rev. G. T., m.a 

Beynon, The Rev. J. R 

deVall, The Rev. T. G. C., M.A. 


On leave. 

Lebong and Jalapnhar. 

Shillong (Assam). 

On leave. 

Junior Chaplain, St. Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta 
Kasauli (Punjab^. 

Barracki>ore, 
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BENGAL ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT— conW. 

PROBATIONARY. 

Chatfleld-Jude, The Rev. H., a.k.o Darjeeling. 

Handley, The Rev. P. E., M.A . . . . . . Dinapur (Bihar.) 

Caddy, The Rev. T. . . . . . . . . Transferred to Army Dept, on Active Service. 

King, The Rev. H. P Bankipore (Bihar). 

.\lchin. The Rev. C. J Fort William, Calcutta. 

CHtTROH OP SOOTIAND. 

PiiESiPENCY Senior. 

Ingram, The Rev. J. W,, M.A., n.D., J.P. . . Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 

Madras. Offg. Presidency Senior Chaplain, 
Church of Scotland^ Bengal and Senior 
Chaplain, St. Andrew's Church, Calcutta. 

Presidency Junior. 

Buchanan, The Rev. G., m.a Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, 

Calcutta. 

Church of Romb. 

Perier, The Most Rev. Dr. Ferdinand, s.j. . . Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, Rev. Leo, s.J Chaplain, Allpore Central Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

(iiiuuon OP India. 

Tlir Kight Keverriid Richard Dyke Aclaud, M.A. Bishop of Bondmy. 

Tiic Veneruide Canon (’. F. Foitc.scije, L.Th. 

(Dur.). .. .. .. .. .. .. Archdeacon of Bombay. 

( . H. Martin . . . . . . . . . . Registrar of the Diocest;. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Beverend T. ll. il. Klliott, M.A ( Jiaplain of Ahmednagar. 

Reverend J. Barnes, B. A. .. .. .. .. Chaplain of Helgauni. 

Reverend Henry Ball, M.A. Chaplain of St. Mary’H, Poouo, (Chaplain ol 

Malta blesl) war (in atldition). 

Junior ('iiaplains. 

Reverend K. V. McPherson, m.a. . . . . Senior Presidency Chaiilaiii, Bomlmy. 

Reverend H. R. Stanslield lltaplain of Dcolali. 

Reverend (). (4. Lewis, m.a., (J.p. . . . . . . On leave (posted as Chaplain of Alimedaifad on 

return from leave). 

Revoreiid J. F. AV. Ruddcll, u.A Supernumerary Chaplain, St. Mary's, Pootta. 

Reverend W. 1’. Lindsay, M.A. .. .. .. Garrison Chaplain, Bombay. 

Reverend R. J\ S. Wad'dy, M.A. , . . . . . Chaplain of Kirkee. (Granted leave on average 

jtay for three months with elleet from tlie, 
:i6tli February 1941 or sultsequent, date of 
relief). 

Reverend .John Brooke , . . . . , . . Chaplain of Ahmedabad (Being transferred as 

(diaplain of Rirkcc). 

Reverend Willia III King Supernumerary Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Cathe- 

dral, Bombay. 

Reverend R. B. Doherty . . . . . . . . (Uiaplaln of Ghorpuri. 

Reverend F. A. Thomson Cliaplain of Colaba. 

Church of Scotland. 

Senior Chuplainif. 

Reverend L. MaeEdward, M.A. . . . . . . Posted as officiating Presidency Senior Chaplain, 

Church of Scotland, Bombay, on return from 
Itsave, 

ib'verend K. MacKintosh, M.A Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 1‘oona and 

Kirkee. 

Junior Chaplains. 

R'iverend D. A. McRury Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Cliurch, Bombay 

(officiating as Presidency Senior Chaplain, 
Church of Scotland, Jtombay, pending the 
arrival of Reverend L. MacEdward). 

Roman Catholic Church. 

The Most Reverend Thomas D. Roberts, s.j. . . Archbishop of Bombay. 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

CHAPLAINB. 

Trotman, The Aev. L. W., m.a. Shilloog. 

Howland, The lie v. A. A Lakhimpur "I 

Waite, The Eev. A., B.A Silchar .. Paid from All-India grant. 

Wyld, The liev. F., b.a Tezpur. . . J 

Bihar Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 

King, liev. H. 1* Chaplain of Banklpore. 

Tilney-Bassott, Rev. 11. F. E Chaplain, Dinapore. 

Additional Clebqy. 

Chalk, Rev. li. S Bhagalpur. 

JNapper, liev. H. S. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Judah, Hev. Etbelred, b.a., Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 

Jouca, Rev. H. H Ranchi. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Weal, Right Rev. Ceorge Algernon, M. M., M.A. Bishop of Rangoon. 

Senior Cuaplains. 

Bee, Veirblc Arthur Oldfield Norris, m.a. . . Leave 1 year 11 months 22 days with effect fro® 

8th November, 1939 prior to retirement. 

Harding, Rev. John Ambrose, M.A Chaplain, Rangoon Cantonment. 

Junior Chaplains. 

Higginbotham, Voirble William Harold Spencer, Chaplain, Mingaladon Cantonment, Archdeaco 
M.A. of Rangoon and Registrar of the Diocese. 

Slater, Rev. Robert Henry Lawson, m.a. . . Leave 11 months 24 days from 9th Octobe 

1940. 

Moxon, Rev. Donald Chaplain, Rangoon Cathedral. 

CHAPLAIN ON Probation. 

Rov. Alexander Francis Morton, b.a Chaplain, Maymya 

Central Provinces and Berar Ecclesiastical Department. 

Hardy, The Rt. Revd. Alexander Ogilvy, li.A., Bishop of Nagpur. 

D.D. 

Gash, The Rev. I. J., a.k.o. Garrison Chaplain, Nasirabad. 

Streatfleld, Tlie Rev. Canon S. F., B.A. . . . . Chaplain, Chakrata, U.P. 

Sauders, The Rev. Harold Martin, m.a (On leave.) 

Williams, The Ven’ble W, P., B.A. . . . . Archdeacon and Chaplain of Mliow, C. I. 

Eastwick, The Rev. Rowland, b.a Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpore. 

Clare, The Rev. Heber, b.a C!haplain, Nagpur. 

Bmy, The Rov. Pliineas, m.a (On leave.) 

Horsley, The Rev. Hugh Reginald . . . . Chaplain, Pachmarhi. 

Lttwrance, The Rev. Nevilc Anthony Henry . . Chaplain, Saugor. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Churoh of England. 

Waller, Right Rev. Edward Harry Mansfield, d.d. Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Clarke, Venerable Mamice, m.a. . . . . Archdeacon and Bishop’s Commissary. 

Senior Chapijlims. 

Hayward, Rev. W. G., b.a. (On leave), preparatory to retirement. 

James, Rev. Rhys, b.a. . . . . . . Do. 

Wheeler, Rev. C. E. R Do. 
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MADIUS ECCLESIASTICAL DEPAETMENT— contd. 

Wilson, Eev. G. A., m.a Chaplain, Wellington. 

Clarke, Venerable Canon M., m.a. . . . . Chaplain and Archdeacon, Fort St. George, 

Madras. 


Junior Chaplains. 


White, Rev. Jack . . 

Fry, Rev. E. H 

Ferry, Rev. T. V., U.A. 
•lackson, Rev. 1,. S., m.a. . . 
Mortlock, Rev. A. G., m.a. 

France, Rev. A 

Weston Waite, Rev. F. JG. 

Howard, Rev. (R J. 

Walters, Rev. Thomas 


Chaplain, Trimnlghcrry, Deccan. 

Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Mount with Fallavaram 
St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Senior Chaplain, St. George’s Cathedral, Madras, 
(’liaplain, Calicut with Cannanore. 

On leave, preparatory to retirement. 

Do. 

Junior Joint Chaplain, St. George's Cathedral, 
Madras. 

Chaplain, Jloly Trinity Cliureh, Bangalore. 
On Field Service. 


Probaiionary Chaplain. 

Collier, Robert, n.A, (’haplaiii of St. John’s Church, Secunderabad 

(Deccan). 


CiiDROU OB Scotland. 

McLellan, Rev. D. T. H., M.A. .. .. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Madras. 

Reid, Rev. J. 1’., K. I. H., m.a Chaplain, Bangalore. 

MacDonald, Rev. A. J., m.a. . . . . . . Chaplain, Secunderabad. 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 


Morgan, Rev. B. I. 
Rose, Rev. T. F. 


Bares, Rev. W. R. F. 
Laurence, Rev. G. . . 
(icddes, Rev. L. F. 
Fearson, Rev. A, J. 


Senior Chaplains. 

. . Chaplain of Hazara. 

. . Ciiaplaiii of Nowshera. 

Junior Chaplains. 

. . . . Chaplain of Risalpur. 

. . Chaplain of Peshawar. 

. . Chaijlaiu of Kolmt. 

. . Chaplain of Razmak and Dera-Ismail Khan. 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Banic, Tlie Right Rev. George Dunsford, m.a., Bishop of Lahore, Lahore. 
D.D., C.I.E., V.D. 


Deveuish, Tlie Veri’ble, R. (X S., m.a. 

. . Archdeacon of Lahore. 

Gorrie, Rev. Canon L. M., L. Th 

. . Karachi. 

Jones, Rev. G. W., b.a. 

. . (On leave). 

Storrs-Fox, Rev. E. A., m.a 

. . Retiring Leave. 

Mcholl, Rev. E. M., M.A., M.c 

. . Retiring leave. 

McKenzie, Rev. Canon D. S., m.a. 

. . Retiring leave. 

Morgan, Rev. B. I., m.a 

. . Hyderabad, Sind. 

Evers, The Ven’ble M. S., M.A., M.c. 

Lahore. 

Devlin, Rev. T. S., m.a 

Ambala. 

Brailsford, Rev. Cyril, A. K. C 

. . Retiring leave. 

iS^oble, Rev. R. H., M.A. . . 

. . West Ridge. 

O’Neill, Rev. W. S., m.a 

. . Raw'alpindi. 

Bradbury, Rev. John Henry, A.K.C. . . 

. . Lahore Cantt. 

Laurence, Rev. George, M.A., b.d. 

. . Quetta. 

Gasking, Rev. C. A., L.Th. 

. . Peshawar. 

Claydou, Rev. Evan, m.a. . . 

. . Simla. 

Stephenson, Rev. William, B.A. . . 

. . Ferozepore. 

Blease, Rev. Rupert George, B.sc. 

. . Sialkot. 
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PUNJAB ECCLESIASTICAL DBPABTMBirr*-cofKd. 


Fish, Rev. F. J., b.a., m.c. 

Junior Chaplains. 

Jullundur. 

Rose, Rev. T. P., m.a. 


. . Nowshera. 

Kennedy, Rev. H. G. S., m.a. 


. . Karachi (Assistant.) 

Hazell, Rev. H. B 


. . Murree Chakhalas. 

Pearson, Rev.^A. J., L.Th. 


. . New Delhi. 

Mee, Rev. J. A., b.a. 


. . Kohat. 

Geddes, Rev. L. F., m.a. . . 


. . Abbottahad. 

Fell, Rev. B. G., M.A. 


. . Multan. 

Gason, Rev. J. V., l. Th. . . 



Hares, Rev. W. R. F., m.a. 


. . Risalpur. 


Probationary Chaplains. 

Gwynne-DavieB, Rev. F., M.A Lahore (Addl.). 

Hansen, Rev. J. L., a.l.o.d Razmak. 

O’Hagan, Rev. (J. G., b.a. Lahore (Asstt.). 

Davies, Rev. T. G., b.a Quetta (Asstt.). 

Currie, Rev. W. I Peshawar (Asstt.). 

Chaplains Belonging to other Dioceses Temporarily Attached to the 
Diocese of Lahore. 

Beyiion, Rev. J. K., tIi.l Kasaull. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Cotton, The Ven'ble Henry Wllmot Stapleton, Archdeacon of Lucknow, Naini Tal. 

M.A. 

Clough, J.,v.D.,Bar-at-Law Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow, Head- 

quarters, Calcutta. 


Senior Chaplains. 


Rigg, The Rev. Arthur Cecil Pietronl, m.a, 
Patrick, The Rev. Alexander, m.a 

Porter, The Rev. Canon John, L.Th 

Streatfleld, The Rev. Canon, 8. F. 

Luckman, The Rev. Sydney, b.a. 

Burn, The Rev. John Humphrey, B.A. . . 
Cotton. The Ven’ble Henry Wllmot Stapleton, 
M.A. 

LarwiU, The Rev. Guthrie James, m.a 

Daviei-Leigh, The Rev. Arthur George, m.a. . . 
Muim, The Rev. William Ernest Napier, l.tIi. . , 


On leave, preparatory to retirement. 

Delira Dun. (Granted 1 year, 9 months 
5 days’ leave from 25th March 1939.) 

On leave, jneparatory to retirement. 

Ohakrata. 

Ranikhet (Almora). 

Dehra Dun. 

Archdeacon of Lucknow, Naini Tal. 

Cawnpore. 

Lucknow (Civil). 

On one year’s leave from 20tli April 1940, 
preparatory to retirement. 


Junior Chaplains. 


Garrod, The Rev. William Francis, b.a. . . 
Biehardt, The Rev. George Henry 
Rogers, The Rev. Brio Witham . . 

Stratton, The Rev. Basil, m.a 

flum, The Rev. Edward Liddell Arthur 
Powell, The Rev. Llewellyn Montague 
Saxon, B.A. 

Clarke, The Rev. Arthur 

Bacon, The Rev. Edward Arthur 
Hall, The Rev. WiRiam John 


Chambattia. 

Meerut. 

Allahabad. 
Lucknow Gantt. 
Benares Cantt. 
Jhansi. 

Meerut (Addl.). 

On Active Service. 
On Active Service. 


GHAFLAXNB on PROBAnON. 


Williams, The Rev. Bernard Rhys . . . . Lucknow (Civil) (Addl.). 

Bennett, The Rev. Frank, m.a., b.d Agra. 
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Methodist Church. 

BENGAL. 


Revnell, The Eev. Arthur Jesee 

Tliorne, The Rev. Percy E. 
Harvey, The Rev. William T. 
Linton, The Rev. Lawrence 
Cope, The Rev. Harold K. J. 
West, The Rev. J. Aubrey 
Briggs, The Rev. Frank S. 
Burden, The Rev. John P. 
Griffiths, The Rev. K. R. . . 
Crare, The Rev. L. R. 

Berry, The Rev. J. R, 

Start, The Rev. 0. T. 

Davey, The Rev. Cyril J. 


. . Superintending Hethodlst Chaplain 
New Delhi. 

.. Karachi. 

. . Lahore. 

. . Meerut. 

. . Mliow. 

Jhansi. 

Lucknow. 

. . Peshawar. 

. . Jubbulpore. 

. . Klrkee. 

. . Quetta. 

. . Calcutta. 

. . Rawalpindi. 


MADRAS. 


Cochran, Rev. J. Oswald . . 
Williams, The Rev. Joseph 
Hamer, Rev. Tom . . 


Madras. 

Secunderabad. 

Bangalore. 


BOMBAY. 

Kerr, Rev. Robert T., h.C.f Bombay. 

Craze, The Rev. Leslie, C. Kirkee. 


in India, 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Catholic community la composed of the 
following elements: — 

(1) The ** Syrian** Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Tbomas. 
They were brought under allegianoe to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first nnder Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar* ApostoUcs. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suflragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working In the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

( 3 ) European immigrants at all times, in* 
eluding British troops. 

(4) Modem converts from Hindnlsm and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

( 5 ) Recent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which 8 Bishops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have been 
received into the Catholic Church. 

^'1^ Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation ie propaganda fide^ till by 
the middle of the 10th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were oooupled by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of iurisdIctioD 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the ** Padroado *’ or r^al patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
At rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 


by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing ** double 
lurlsdietlon’*). At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows : — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs:— 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some extension into British terri- 
tory) with suffrasan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in British territory). 

Under the Sacred Conflrregation of Oriental 

Churches 

The arclibishoprio of Emakulam, with suflragan 
bisbopricBof Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichnr. 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suflra- 
gan bishopric of TIrnvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide 

The arebbisboprio of Agra, with suflragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere and 
the Prefeotuie Apostolic of Indore. 

The arebbisboprio of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Blangalore, Calicut, 
Triohinopoly and TuticoTln,and the Missions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ruichi, Dacca, Chittairong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur, Patna and Sbfilong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. 

The arebbisboprio of Madras, with suflragan 
bishoprics ofNellore, Hyderabad, Vlsaga- 
mitam, Nagpur, Beiwada and Cuttack, the 
Prefecture Apcatolio of Jubhulpore» and 
the Mission of Bellary. 
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The arobbishoprlc of Pondicherry (French), 
with eaflragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kombakonam, Salem and 
Malacca. 

The archbishopric of Delhi and Simla, with 
inffragan bishopric of Lahore and the Pre* 
feottires Apostolic of Kashmir and Multan. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar, Trivandrum 
and Vijayapuram. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Geylon)« with 
suffrMan buhoprics at Kandy, Oalle, Jaflna 
and Trinoomalee. ^ 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged In India almost 
all belong to rellglouB orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number over 2,000 beAldes which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, 
etc., numbering about 2.400, and 
over 9,000 nans. The first work of the 
clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not contoed to their own people ; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedaos, Parsts, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Kavier*8 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra. St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s (College, 
Trlchinopoly, St. Aloysiua College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College. Madras, teaching university 
courses: besides a large number of high 


schools and elementary schools. The educa^ 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of oip^. 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education in 
1936 exceeded half a million. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with niimerouc modern mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Chota-Nagpur, Krlshnagar, Gujerat, the 
Ahmednasar district and the Telugu coasts 
may be mentioned. (Full particulars on all 
points will be found in the (Catholic Directory 
already quoted.) The mission work is limited 
solely by shortage of men and money, which 
if forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of ffia Society for the Fro- 
pagation of the Faith and of the Holy Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work tbe fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and 00 baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. 'J'bis, while keeping down the 
refiord, has the ad\'antage of guaranteeing 
solid results, 

The Holy See Is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by the Most Eev. Arclibisbop 
Kierkels, p.d., appointed in 1981. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Chaplaincy work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation of his 
Scottish fellow countrymen. The centenary of 
the churches in the three Presidency towns was 
celebrated; Calcutta, 1914 ; Bombay, 1919 ; 
Madras, 1921. There are 17 chaplains on the 
staff. Some of these are attached to the Scottish 
battalions in India, while the others minister to 
the civil population of the towns where they are 
stationed and to those living in the smaller 
outstatlons in their respective areas. In addi- 
tion to the regular establishment, there are a 
number of ministers throughout India who are 
maintained by the various communities to whom 
they minister and by the Additional Clergy 
Societies in India; Missionaries of the Church 
also maintain regular services In English in 
many centres. There are three Presidency 
Senior Chaplains In charge of this branch of the 
Church work In Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
respectively. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern raissionuries, was 
•ent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made tbe medium 
of instruction, and where religious teaching was 
given daily. Similar educational missioTiB were 
soon afterwards started in Bombay and Madras. 


In the Piiiijab Evangelistic' work Is being carried 
on from eight centres, and the baptised Christian 
community now numbers over 30,000. Work 
commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is now carried 
on throughout the whole Eastern Himalayan 
district, and there Is a Christian community 
there of over 15,000. In the eight missioli 
district of CalcuttJi, the Eastern Himalayas, 
Madras, Sant.alia, Rajputana, Nagpur, Western 
India, and tiic Punj.ab there were at the end of 
1938 over 70,000 l)aptised Indian Christians. 
In connection with these missions the 
Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
mission arl’fi, 108 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done much 
for education in India . The Church in Bombay 
has six representatives on the Governing body 
of the Anglo-Scottish Education Society, and 
I exercises pastoral supervision over the Bombay 
Scottish Orphanage. The now well-known St. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at Kalfmpong, though 
not directly part of the work of the Church of 
Scotland, were initiated by and are being locally 
managed by missionaries of that Church. The 
iiomes exist for the benefit of the domiciled Euro- 
pean Community, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now over twenty cottages, and about 
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700 children In residence. The Church hae many 
ichools in all parts of Its held, and it hae 
ilso made a large contribution to the work 
)( higher education in India through five 
hristian Colleges. The Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, is well-known. The Madras Christian 
College, which has been rebuilt on a magnificent 
ite at Tambaram and which has recently been 
he meeting place of the world Missionary Con- 
ft rence, is now under the direction of a Board 
iprcsentlng several Missionary Societies. Other 
DllcgcB are Wilson College, Bombay, Hlslop, 


College, Nagpur, and Murray College, Sialkot. 
The Church also carries on important medical 
work. There arc nineteen Mission Hospitals at 
different centres, among which are four ex- 
cellently equipped and staffedWomen’s Hospitals 
in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer and Poona. Further 
information may be found in Keports of the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland,” Blackwood 
& Sons; “The Church of Scotland, Year 
Book ” and “ The Handbook of the i:!hurch 
of Scotland in India and Ceylon. ” 


BAPTIST 


Tjie Baptist Missionary Society op Great 
IKITAIN.— Formed in 1792, largely through the 
fforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
leugal, Blbar, Orissa, the United Provinces, 
le Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
liftsion and the Bible Translation Society have 
een united with this Society. The staff of 
1C united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
90 missionaries and 798 Indian and 
Inghalese workers. Connected with the Society 
re 487 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 313 
rimary Day Schools, 26 Middle and High 
chools, and 1 Theological Training College, 
he (/hurch membership at the close of 1939 
00(1 at 27,821 and the Christian oomrnunity 
L 71,997. Amongst the non-caste people groat 
'Ogress has been made in recent years, and 
any of the Churches formed from amongst 
lese people.^ are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
I Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
here there are hostels for the prosecution of 
lis form of work. 

Educational Work. — Ranges from Primary 
'hool to Colleges. Serampore College with 
a Royal Charter granted by His Danish 
ajesty in 1827, and confirmed by the British 
Qvemment in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
ittlement of Berampore in 1845, was placed 
1856 by the College Council at the 
sposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
become a part of its Missionary edu- 
tional operations, in Arts and Theology. 

was affiliated in 1857 to the newly- 
rmed Calcutta University; reorgaDised 
1910 on the lines of ite original ^unda- 
>n with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
^ical Staff on an Inter-denominational basl? 
r the granting of Theological Degrees to 
tnlifted students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
r the Calcutta Examinations. Principal : 
5v. Q. H. C. Angus, M.A., B.D. 

There is a veniacnlar institute also at 
>ttack for the training of Indian preacher^^ 
d Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 10 purely English Baptist 
urrhes connected with the Society, but 
‘^lisb services are carried on in many of the 
dions. Medical work eonneoted with the 
nety is carried on in 7 Hospitals. Two large 
anting Presses for both English and Verna- 


cular work are conducted at Calcutta and 
Cnttack. The Secretary of the Mission is the 
Kev. D. Scott Wells, 44, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

The Headqnarten/of the Mission are at 
19, Fnrnival Street; Hoi born, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1939 
amounted to £160,040 of whioii £69,724 was 
exp(.'nded in India and Ceylon. 

The Cahadian baptist Mission.— Was com- 
menced In 1873, and is located in the Telugu and 
Oriya Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vlzagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 20 stations and 632 out- 
stations with a stafi of 85 missionaries Including 
8 qualified physicians, and 1,378 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,059 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 136, communicants 81,778 
and adherents 36,000 for the past year. Forty- 
nine Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 440 village day 
schools, with 22,700 children, 12 boarding schools, 
2 High Rchools. 2 Normal Training schools, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all lor 1,300 pupils. 
There are 6 Hospitals, two jepcr-asylums 
and an Orphanage. Village Evangelisation is 
the central feature of the Mission, and stress 
is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 50 per cent. Indian Secretary; 
The Rev. G. P. Barss, Cocanada. 

AMERICAN Baptist porbiqn Mission So- 
ciety, organized In 1814, has Missions In Burma 
began 1813 ; Assam, 1836 ; Bengal and Orissa, 
1836 ; South India, 1840 . It owes its origin to the 
celebrated Adonlram Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Misrionary Union. There are 32 main stations 
of the Mission in Burma, 11 in Assam, 10 in 
Bengal and Orissa, and 29 in South India, 
besides many outstations. All forms of 
mlMionary enterprise come within the scope of 
the Society. 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic, edueational and medical, and 
the training of the Indigenous pastors, 
preachers and Blble-Women, and extends to 
many races and languages. The most important 
result of its work in Burma hat been the 
practical transformation of the Karens and 
the Kachlns whose languages have been reduced 
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to writing by the Mission. The Chins of the 
Chin Hill Tracts are also progressing along 
tbcselines under the influence of the Mission, The 
work in Assam embraces 11 different languages, 
and great efforts are being made amongst the em- 
ployees of the tea plantations. The Mission Press 
at Rangoon is one of the largest, and the finest 
in Burma. 

In the year 103{> the field staff numbered 273 
missionaries, indigenous workers. I’liere 

were 2,890 organised Churches of whieli 2,302 
were self-supporting, (ihurch members num- 
bered 3,16,021. In the 2,172 Sunday Schools 
were enrolled 1,06,201 i)ui)ils. The Mission 
conducted 2,739 schools of nil grades, Jiidson 
College at Rangoon and the Agi iciilturai School 
at Pyininana being among tiiem, with 1)0,0] 9 
students enrolled. 13 hospitals and 34 dispen- 
saries treated 15,323 inpatients and 1,10,533 
outpatients, Christians of all <^ommunities 
among whom the Mission works, eontri bated 
over ils. 4,07,865 for tills religious and bene- 
volent work during tlu; year. 

Thb Ambrioan Baptist Assam Mission 
was opened in 1836, and has 11 main stations 
staffed by about 45 missionaries. There are 
854 native workers, 097 organized churches, 
08,231 baptised members, 437 schools of all 
grades including 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
10 station schools. 4 Hospitals and 5 Dispen- 
saries treated 2,380 in-patients and 27,661 out- 
patients during the year. Mission work is 
carried out in 11 different languages. 


Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary : MIa« 
Marion Q. Burnham, Qauhatl, Assam. 

AMERICAN Baptist, Bkngal-Orissa Mission.- 
commenced in 1836. Area of occupation : Midna- 
pore district of Bengal, Balasore district of 
Orissa and Jamshedpur Town of Bihar. 
Work chiefly for Oriya and Santa] peoples. 

The Australian Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion. — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth. The field 
of operations Is in East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 27 Australian workers. There are 
'4,103 communicants and a Christian community 
of 7,794. 

Seeretarit, Field Council: Tlie Rev. W. G. 
(-rofta. Mission House, Birislri, P. 0. Hatshib- 
ganj, Dist. Mymensingh, E. Bengal. 

The Strict Baptist Mission.-— H as 20 
European Missionaries, and 213 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
I’lnnevelly Districts. Communicants number 
1,672 ; organised churches 63; Day and Sunday 
schools 110, with 4,028 pupils. 

Treasurer: Rev. D. Morling, Kovllpattl, 
Tinnevelly District. 

Secretary'. Rev. D. A. Thrower, KUpauk, 
Madras. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Irish Presbyterian Church Mission:— 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 34 Missionaries, of whom 11 are clerical, 15 
Educationalists, 5 are Doctors and 3 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 635, of whom 22 are 
Pastors, 00 Evangelists, 2 Colporteurs, 37 Bible- 
women, and 378 are Teachers. There are 22 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
3,275, and a Christian Community of 9,405. In 
Medical work there are 5 Hospitals including 
one at Dolmd and several Dispensaries, with 
3,724 in-patients, 23,808 new cases, and a total 
attendance of 88,677. Tlic Mission conducts 
3 High Schools, 1 Anglo-Vernacular School, 
1 Preparatory School at Parantij and 112 
Vernacular mdiools affording tuition for 8,177 
pupils ; also 1 creche, 4 Orphanages, an Indus- 
trial School at Borsad, a Teacliers’ Training 
College for Women at Jtorsad, a Divinity ('ollege 
at Ahniedabad, and a Mission Ih'ess at Surat. 
The Mission has made a speciality of Farm 
Colonies, of whicli tliere are about a score in 
connection with it, most of them tliriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 5 Missionaries 
Is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kautha districts, 
with Farm Color.ies attached. 

Secretary : Rev. George Wilson, b.a., Rajkot. 
Trb unitbd Presbyterian Church or 
North Ambrioa.— The Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was establlBhed at Sialkot in the Punjab, 
in 1866. It Is now carrying on work in eight 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 


Nortli-West Frontier Province. Its missionaries 
uuml»er 81. Its educational work composes 
one 'J’heological Seminary, one College, four 
High Scliools, one Industrial sciiool, H Middle 
schools .and 83 Primary 8ch(K)Is. The enrol- 
ment in all schools in 1939 was 10,334. Medical 
work is carried on tlirough five Hos]>itals and 
7 Dispensjiries. Tiio (kimmuuicant membership 
of the (’iiurch which luis been establLshed is 
45,461 and the total (Uiristian community 99,988. 

General Secretary : W. H. Mcrriam, m.a., 
American Mission, Gujaranwula. 

The American Presbyterian Mission ope- 
rates in three main sections, known as the Punjab 
(1884), Nortli India (1836) and Western India 
(1870) Missions. According to statistics for 
the year ending March, 31, 1 940, the American 
staff, including women and special-term 
Missionaries numbers 228, and the In4iRn staff 
932. Tlicre are two and thirty main stations 
and 200 out-stations. Organised churches 
number 121 of which 40 are entirely self- 
supporting. There are 16,582 communicants 
and a total baptized community of about 
68 . 000 . 

Educational work as follows: — Two men's 
colleges and an Interest in the Isabella Thoburn 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Woman, — students 
about 3,000 ; one Theological College, students 
35 and an interest in Poona Theological College; 
two Training Schools for Village Workers; thirteen 
High ScduKjis ; two Industrial Schools ; three 
AgHcultural Demonstmtion Farms ; four 
Teachers' Training Departments; The Miiaj 
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tedical School and an interest in the Ludhiana 
{edical College for Women ; 125 Elementary 
chools; 161 Schools of all grades, — pupils 
bout 11,596. 

Medical Work: — Eight Hospitals; Seventeen 
)i8pen8arie8. 

Evangelistic Work:— 211 Sunday Schools, 
dth an average attendance of 6,287 pupils. 
k)ntribution8 for church and evangelistic work, 
n the part of the Indian church, have increased 
lightly, and amount to Rs. 46,371. 

The Hospital at Mirai, founded by the 
ftte Sir William J. Wanless and under the 
lare of R. H. H. Qohcen, is well-known 
hroughout the whole of South-West 
ndla, and the Forman Christian College of 
hahore, under the principalship of Dr. S. K. 
Datta, is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (The 
Rev. C.H. Hazlett, Ed. 1)., Principal) and Allaha- 
bad Agricultural Institute (Dr. S. Higginbottoin, i 
Principal) have grown rapidly in nuiiil>crs and 
influence. 

Secretary of Coundl of A. P. Missions in 
India. — The Rev. J. B. Weir, Ph.p., p.p., 
Lowriston,” Delira Dun, U.P. 

Secretary, North India Mission . — The Rev. 
K. L. Parker, Ph. I)., A. P. Mission, Fatohgarh, 
IJ. P. 

Secretary, Punjab Mission.— ’i'hc Rev. J{. M. 
liwiug, Mission Compound, Delira Dun, I’.P, 

Secretary, Western India Mission , — 

Mr. J. L. Goheen, ll.p., A. P. Mission, Sangll, 
5.M.C. 

The New Zbalanp Presbyteriae Mission— 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhrl, 
Ihmjab. 

Secretary : Miss E, L. Saunders, Jagadhrl ; 
Pist. A rn bulla. 

The United Church op Canada Mission. — 
Commenced in 1877, has 14 main stations In 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlain, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Bhopal and Banswara States. The Mission 
'taff numbers 71, Indian workers 200. This 
Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
t fmrch-Council and also the Ratlam Church 
I 'ouncil of the United Church of Northern India, 
which reports for this part of its territory. 
Organised churches 02 ; Unorganised churches 

; Communicants 4,147 ; Baptised non-com- 
numlcants 21,800 ; Unbaptised adherents 10,021 ; 
Total Christian Community 36,568. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools for boys and girls ; a High School 
for girls, an Arts CJoUege for students of both 
^exes (The Indore Christian College), n Normal 
i^chool for girls, and the Union Theological 
Seminary. Women’s industrial work is carried 
in Mhow and Rutlam, and Vocational Train- 
ing for boys is a feature of the Rasalpura Boys’ 
^hool, where training is provided in printing, 
tailoring, carpentry and welding. 

The medical work is large. There are three 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and five Women’s Hospitals, and 
Mso a number of dispensaries in central and out- 

> tot intig. 


General Secretary of Mission: — Rev. A. A. 
Scott, M.A., B.Paed., P.P., Indore, C.I. 

Associate Secretary of Mission : — Miss F. E. 
Clearlhuo, Kharua, C. I. (Vto Mehidpur Road 
Station). 

Secretary of Malwa Church-Council : — ^Rev. 
J. W. Netram of Sehore, C.I. 

Secretary of Ratlam Church Council: — Rev. 
T. B. McMillan, U.A., Neemueh, C.I. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
operates in two sections, the Northern Section 
with headquarters at Jhansi in the U.P., and the 
Central India Section, known as tlio Soutliern 
Bhil Field. 

In Central India the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of AJirajpur, Barwanl, Jobat 
itnd Kathiwara also parts of the States of Jhabua, 
Chhota Udaipur (In the Bombay Presidency) 
and Dhar, Iiwiore and Gwalior bordering on the 
Jobat-Barwani Road. The live central stations 
are Amkhut, Mendha and Alirajpur located in 
Alirajpur State, Jobat in the State of Jobat and 
Barwanl iu Barwani State. The staff consists 
of 16 missionaries and 60 Indian workers. There 
arc several elementary schools in the area and a 
central Anglo-Vernacular School at Amkliut 
ill which upwards of 800 children are being 
educated. At Amkhut also there is a Children’s 
Nursery Home. At Jobat there is a General 
60 bed Hospital with a Canadian Medical man, 
Dr. W. R. Quinn in charge. 

T’licre arc In tlie district 7 organized and 2 
unorganized congregations with a Communicant 
membership of 376 and a baptized community 
of slightly over 1,500. 

Secretary : — Dr. W. R. Quinn, Tobat, Central 
India. 

The Jhansi Section formerly known as the 
I Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr. J. 

' Wilkie in 1906. There is now a staff of 9 
missionaries and twenty-five Indian workers 
who are engaged in Jhansi city, Esagarh, 
Baragaun, Bubina and the surrounding villages. 

Activities include Auglo-vernacnlar middle 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels for 
Christian pupils in each. There are also an 
orphanage for children under school age, a 
dlKpciiHary. There is an agricultural settlement 
at Esagarh where the Mission has a farm of 
1,200 acres. 

There are two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 150. 

Secretary. — Mrs. A. Mackay. 

The Welsh Calvinistio MfrrHODisx (Presby- 
terian) Mission established in 1840 with a staff 
of 54 Missionaries and 1,200 Indian workem, 
occupies stations in Assam in the Khaal and 
Jaintia Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylbetand 
Cachar. The Khasl languagebas been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro* 
dueed in the Lushai language. Gommunicantf* 
number 49,498 ; the total Christian community 
128,291 ; organised Churches 802 ; Elementary 
Bcliools number 082. Scholars 23,677; tnaddKion 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
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3 Theolojdeal Seminaries, Sunday Schools 1,033. 
Four Boepitals and several Dispensaries 
provide annually lor more than 20,000 patients. 

Secretary: Eev. G. Angell, Jones, P.O. Jowal, 
Shillong, Assam. 

Thb Aroot Mission of thb Eeforhed 
Chtjeoh. — (In America). Organised in 1863 
and occupies most of the North and South Arcot 


and Chittoor Districts in South India with a 
staff of Missionaries and Indian Workers. 

The Union Mission Medical (College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquar^rs of tlie 
Mission. The Union Mission TuberculosiB 
Sanitarium for S. India is near Madanapalle, 
Arogiavaram P.O., Chittoor District. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign MissiONS.—The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions of Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. has two large missions in India, 
the American Marathi Mission and the Madura 
Mission. The Marathi Mission covers a consi- 
derable portion of Bombay Presidency with 
centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Eahurl, 
Vadala, Sirur, Sholapur, Satara and Wai. It was 
established in 1813, the first American Mission 
in India. Its activities are large and varied. 
The staff for 1040 included 34 Missionaries and 
428 Indian workers, operating in 11 stations and 
161 out stations. There are 68 churches with 
6,363 communicants. Besides conducting 6 
secondary and training schools with 1,109 
pupils, the mission has a large share in various 
union educational enterprises. There are 60 
primary schools and 6 kindergartens with a 
total of 3,507 pupils. In the hospitals and 
dispensaries during the year, were treated a 
total of 62.628 patients. The mission has six 
major social service centres and two out-stations 
staffed by 68 workers. During 1940 these 
rendered various services to 686,830 persons. 
Secretary: Miss E. Loleta Wood, Eahuri, 
Diet. Ahmednagar. 

Madura Church Council. — O f the South, 
India United Church. This body administers 
all affairs connected with the Church and with 
elementary education in the villages. The 
Secretary is Eev. Paulraj Thomas, B.A., B.D., 
Tirumangalam, Madura Dist. 

Madura Mission Sanoam.—TIiIs Sangam 
now carries on all the work formerly administer- 
ed by the Madura Mission, except the American 
College. The institutions under the Sangam 
ore: — 

The Pasumalai High and Training School 
for Boys; The Capron Hall Training School 
for Girls; The O. C. P. Memorial High School 
for Girls, Sokkikulam, Madura. The Union 
Theological Seminary, Pasumalai; The Lucy 
Perry Noble Institute for Women; The Willis 
F. Pierce Memorial Hospital for Men and the 
Hospital for Women and Children; The Trade 
School, Pasumalai. 

Secretary, — Eev. E. E. White, b.a., b.d., 
Manamadura, Eamnad Dist. 

The American College, MADURA.—The 
American College, then located at Pasumalai, 
was affiliated with the University of Madras 
as a second Grade College in 1881. In 1904 
the College Depurtment was removed to Madura 
where for five years it was accommodated in 
what is now the Union Christian High School 
building. In 1909 the College was removed 
to its present site in Tallakulam on the north 


side of the Vaigai river. It was affiliated as a 
First Grade College in 1918. 

In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, the American College became organically 
independent under its own Governing Council. 
In the same year it was granted affiliation as ao 
Honours College. 

The present College site comprises about forty 
acres. On the College grounds are located the 
Main College Hall, the Ellen 8. James* Hall 
of Science, Binghamton Hall, the Chapel, 
Daniel Poor Memorial library. Main Hostel, 
Zumbro Memorial Hostel, Dining Halls, 
Prlncipars residence. Warden’s Lodge, four 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields. 

American Madura Mission.— 5ecrefaw, Eev- 
John J. Banninga, M.A., d.d., Pasumalai, Madura 
Dist. American College, Madura : Edgar M. 
Flint, Esq., M.A., Principal. Willis F. Pierce 
Memorial Hospital, Madura : E. W. Wilder, m.d., 
Medical Officer. Hospital for Women and 
Children, Madura: Miss I. M. Eoberts, m.d.. 
Medical Officer. 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission of 
North America. — The mission staff in Khandesh 
is represented by 29 missionaries and 71 Indian 
Workers. There are 653 Church members and 
1,313 pupils in Sunday Schools. 34 Elementary 
Schools provide for 775 pupils. 

Secretary . — Miss Olga E. Noreen, Yaval, East 
Khandesh. 

THE Swedish Alliance Mission.— Working 
among Bhile, Hindus and Mahommedans in 
West Khandesh, has 25 missionaries and 80 
Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 1,352 of whom 666 are 
communicants. There are 10 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and 4 School Homes. The 
pupils in all schools number 600. 

Secretary: — Eev. Fredrik Franklin, B.A., 
Nandurbar, West Khandesh. 

THE London Missionart SociETr.-~^m- 
meuced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore State. !]^e Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 

Union Institutions. — With which the Lon- 
don Missionary Society is connected, and is 
a contributing Body. Number of Institutions 
13; Schools, 6; Scholars, 1,963; Colleges, 7; 
Students, 1,286. 

The European Staff of the Society numbers 
82 ; Indian Workers, 2,416; Organised Congre- 
gations, 922; Communicants, 32,636 ; Christian 
Community, 204,081; Christian Colleges, 1$ 
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Students 185; Training Institutions, 4 ; Students, 
;{37; High Schools, 12; Boarding Schools, 26; 
Itoarders, 2,084; Elementary Schools, 685; 
Elementary Scholars, 69,687; Head-Stations, 
22, Out-Stations, 1,095. In Medical Work 
Head Station Hospitals number 6; Out- Station 
Hospitals, 13; Dispensaries, 2; Number of Beds, 
811, In-patients. 16,342; Out-patients, 229,381; 
Doctors, 38 (including 8 Europeans); Assistants, 
83 ; Nurses, 64 (including 8 Europeans) ; Nurses 
in Training, 92; Theological Institutions, 2; 
Students, 48. 

The main centres of the Mission In N. India are 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad District, Bengal ; 
L.M.S. work in the United Provinces has been 
closed but a Union Mission of the W. M. S., 
C. M. 8. and L. M. 8. has been opened in Benares 
City, of which the Eev. 8. B. Holt of the W. M.8. 
is Superintendent. This Mission concentrates 


especially on work amongst pilgrims and students. 
S]^al efforts are made amongst the 
Nama Sudras. The 8. India district and 
Travancore are divided into Kanarese, 
Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam fields with 22 
stations and 1,095 out-stations. At Nagercoll 
(^avancore) is the Scott Christian College and 
High School with 974 students, a Church and 
congregation said to be the largest In India 
and a Printing Press, the centre of the 8. 
Travancore Tract Society. 

India — Secretary and Treasurer — Bev. L. J. 
Thomas, 18, Lavelle Boad, Bangalore. 

Bengal Secretary : — Bev. Hilary A. Wilson, 
B.A., 1/C, Ashutosh Mookerji Boad, P. 0. 
Elgin Boad, Calcutta. 

Benares SuperirUendent.-^Bey, 8 . B. Holt, 
Bamkatora, Benares Cantonment, U. P. 


ALL-INDIA 

The Christian and Missionary Almanoe.— 
Dates from the year 1893 under the name of the 
International Missionary Alliance, but a number 
of its missionaries were at work in Berar province 
much earlier. Work is carried on in the pro- 
vinces of Berar, Khandesh and Gujarat. Tliere 
is a staff of 50 missionaries and 100 Indian 
workers. The number of mission stations is 16, 
with 16 out-stations. There is a Christian 
community of 2,600 adults. There are 33 
(jliurches, with 16 Indian pastors. The mission 
conducts 4 boarding schools, 2 for boys and 2 for 
girls. There is one English congregation at 
Kbusawal. 

Executive Secrelary. — The Rev. K. D. Garrison, 
Akola, Berar, C.P. 

The Churoh oi the Brethren (Ambrioan). 
-—Opened work in 1894, and operates in Broach, | 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baioda and 
Rajpipla States. Its staff number 45 foreign 
workers including missionaries* wives, and 225 
Indian workers. The baptized (immersed) 
membership stands at 7,1 29. Education is earned 
on in 2 Boys* Boarding Schools, 2 Girls’ Board- 
ings, and in 3 Co-educational Boardings with 
separate hostel quarters. Village Day Schools 
number 112. Females under instruction number 
921, males 8,127, total 4,048. There are 101 
Sunday Schools having 177 teachers, and a 
total enrolment of 5,538. There were 47,263 
calls at Mission dispensaries in 1940. The 
foreign medical staff consists of 4 doctors, 
and three nurses. Industrial work is carried on 
in 5 of the Boarding Schools. A vocational, 
school, Including teachers’ training, village 
trades and agriculture for boys and a school of 
practical arts for girls are conducted at 
Ankleswar. Evangelistic, Temperance and 
Publication work receive due emphasis. 

Secretary: — L. A. Blickenstaff, 116, Maliatma 
Gandhi Boad, Bombay. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission— 
Pounded in 1893. Mission Stations: — Poona, 
Khed Sbivapur, Poona District ; Nasrapur and 
Bhor (Bhor State), Poona District ; Lonand, M. 
S. M. By., Satara District; Phaltan (Faltan 
State), Satara District; Fandharpur, Sholapur 
District; Nateputa, Sholapur District; Akfoz, 
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Sholapur District: Shlrwal, Poona District: 
Bbed, Batnagiri; Mahud, Sholapur District. 

The Staff consists of 35 Europeans and 50 
Indian workers, including hospital staff, with a 
comraimity of about 200 Indian Christians and 
their families. Tlio main work is evangelising 
in the villages, women’s zenana work, and pri- 
mary education. Medical work is conducted 
at most stations, with a hospital at Fandharpur. 
Mission Headquarters, 11, Phayre Boad, Poona. 

Secretary : — Bev. S. D. Davidson. 

The American Churches of God MisstoN— 
Has three missionaries at Bogra, two at Khan- 
janpur, Bogra District, Bengal and two at 
Ulubaria, Howrah District, Bengal. 

President : — Bev, H. W. Cover, m.a., Bogra, 
E. B. Ballway. 

Secretary: — ^Miss Eunice Catlln, Mission 
Home. — Khanjanpnr, Via Jaypurhat, Bogra 
District. 

The Church of the Nazarenb Mission.— 
Has its headquarters for India at Buldana, 
Berar, where it has a Boys’ Boarding School. 
In Chikhl), 14 miles from Buldana there is a 
Girls’ Boarding School. At Basim, Berar, 85 
miles from Buldana there is a Day School, 
a Bible Training School and a Women's and 
Children’s Hospital. At present there are 
11 missionaries In India and a force of 46 Indian 
Preachers, Teachers and Bible women. 

Mission Chairman : Eev. John McKay, 
Basim, Berar, C.P. 

The Hephzibah Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion: — Has two missionaries in India. Bev. 
Arthur J. Calhoon, Th.B., and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Calhoon, K.N., Adra, B. N. Ely. 

The Indian Missionary Society, Tinne- 

VELBY (DORNAKAL AND THE HlLL TRIBE 
Mission)— Opened in 1903, operates in the 
Warangal District of the Nizam’s Dominions 
as well as among the hill tribes called Paliars 
in the British and Travancore Hills. It is the 
missionary effort of the Christians living in India 
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and overseas. There are now nearly 14,(KK) 
Telugu Christians in 164 villages and 550 Paliyar 
Ghilstians in the hills. The Society publishes 
monthly TJie Misnionary InteUigeticer containing 
information about the Society’s work in both 
the fields. 

Seeretary—'BLev. D. D. Rajamani, Palamcottah. 

Thm Mission to Lepers— F ounded in 1874. 

An interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children, working in 20 countries but 
largely in India, Burma, China, Korea and Japan. 
Its work in India is carried on through 
co-operation with 30 Missionary Societies. In 
India and Burma alone the Mission now has 32 
Asylums of its own with upwards of 7,200 
inmates and is aiding or has some connection j 
with work for lepers at 22 other places in India. I 
Altogether In India and Burma over nearly 
10,000 lepers are being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than 800 cliildren arc 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early eases, both adults 
and children, are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is derived from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
iu India and Burma but the bulk of the money 
expended by the Mission In India and Burma is 
received from Britain, although the provincial 
Governments give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission 
to Lepers of which Lady Lumley, The Uou’l)le 
Lady Hope, Lady Hubback and Lady Wylie arc' i 
Vice-Presidents. 

Hon. Treasurer '. — William McIntyre, c/o 
Macneill & Co., 2, Fairlle Place, Calcutta. 

Hon. Treamrer, Bombay : — R. C. Lowndes, 
c/o Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co., Bombay. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr. W. H. P. Anderson. 7, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W. C. 1. The Secretary for India is Mr. 
A. Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar. 

The Regions beyond Missionary Union- 
— An inter-denominational Society which com- 
menced work at Motihari, Bihar, in 1900, and 
now occupies 7 stations and 0 out-stiitions in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 30 European and 3 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 2 Hospitals, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Women’s 
Home, 1 Boys’ Orphanage and Boarding School 
with a Carpentry industrial department, and 
1. M. E. School with 200 pupils. Communicants 
number 200. 

Secretary: — Rev. Walter A. Corbitt, Siwaii,! 
Saran, Bihar. 

The National Missionary .Society ok 
India. — E8tai)lished 1906, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians ; has a staff of 29 
missionaries and lift helpers and voluntary work- 
ers; operates in Montgomery District (the Pun- 
jab), Firozabad, (U.l\); Haluagbut, Mymensingh 
District (Bengal), Muru'ani (C.P.), N. Kanara. 


Mirajgaon (W. India), Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s 
Dorns.), and Tirupattur Taluk (N. Arcot). 
Direct evangelistic work from 50 centres in h 
language areas ; Interdenominational ; ,‘{4 
Primary Schools, with two Hostels for boys 
and 1 one for (Hrls, 1 High School with hostel. 
1 Printing Press. 3 dispensaries, 2 Hospituls 
and one ('hild Weifare Centre. Annual 
expenditure R.s. 58,fi0() excluding selfsupportiuK 
institutions. The National Missionary InteUi 
yenaer, (a monthly .Tournal in English sold at 
Re. 1 per year, post free), Deepikai, (a monthly 
journal in Tamil at 8 annas per year. 
Post free). 

Address : — N. M. S. House, Royapettah 
Madras. 

President:— The Rt. Rev. S. K. Tarafdar. 

General Secretary : — M. John, M.A., Madras. 

The Seventh-Day Adventist Mission.— 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a staff of 
691 workers, European and Indian, Including 
1(5.6 orda,Ine<l and licensed ministers. Evange- 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
vernaculars, beside work for Eiiglish-speakiiiK 
peoples in the large (uties. For administrative 
purposes, thercj arc five branch organisatioiiii 
kxiated as follows : — 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Western 
India. (Pastor F. E. Spiess, Superinten- 
dent.) OJfioe AddreM : Salisbury Park, 
Poona. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Burma. 
(Pastor E. M. Meleen, Superintendent.) 
Office Adilren : 68, U Wisara Road, 
Rangoon, Burma. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Northeast 
India. (Pastor F. H. Loasby, Superinten- 
dent.) Office Address : ” Baragaln ”, Ranchi. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — North-west 
India. (Pastor D. O. Mattison, Superin- 
tendent.) Office Address: Regal Build- 
ings, New Delhi. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — South India. 
(G. C. Lowry, Superintendent). Office 
Address : 9, Cunningham Road, Bangalore. 

The general headquarters for India, Burma and 
Ceylon is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. N. 
C. Nvilson, Ihresident ; A. E. Nelson, Secretary 
and Treasurer. (Office Address ; Post Box 15, 
Poona). On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted to the printing of 
health, temperance, evangelical and associated 
literature. (Address: Oriental Watcnmaii 
Ihiblishing House, Post Box 35, Poona). 

A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools are conducted in 
different parts of the country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorle, European education la 
provided, a regular high school course, with more 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
students, being available. In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis is 
being laid on vocational work, the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
institution, and In many cases, to engage In sou>e 
trades or other work, 
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Eight physicianH, and a number of qualified 
nurses are employed, regular medical work being 
conducted at thirty-two stations. 

The baptized membership (adult) is 7,042 
organized into 141 churches ; and in addition a 
substantial community of enquirers is rewiving 
systematic instruction. 400 Sabbath Schools 
»re conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 13,000. 

The Bombay address is No. 15, Club Back 
Road, Byculla. 

Thb Amxrican Mennonitb Mission.^ 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces. 
Mission staff numbers 35, Indian workers 140, 
Church members 1,446, children (unbaptized) 
930, Industrial Training institutions 1, Academy 
including High School, Normal School and 
Bible School— Anglo-Hindi Middle ScIkk)! 2, 
Elementary Schools 11 , Orphanages 2, 
Women's Home 1, Hospital 1, Dispensiiries 7, 
Leper Home 1, Home for untainted children of 
Lepers 2, Leper Clinic 4, Farm Village projects 2. 


Ladies* Societies. 

Zenana Biblb and Mbdioal Mission.— 
This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 7 In United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Punjab. There are 57 European 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 50 Assistant 
Missionaries, 202 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 31 Bible women. During 1988 there were 
5,818 in-patients in the three hospitals suj^rted 
by the Society (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna). 
There were 24,033 out-patients, 108,968 attend- 
ances at the Dispensaries. In their 21 
Schools were 2,033 pupils and there is a 
University Department at Lahore. The 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teachmg the 
women in Zenanas, 1,181 women were regularly 
taught. Total expenditure in India £35,075. 

Ron, Treasurer: Bev. Roland A. Smith, M.A. 

lion. Finance Secretary : Rev. E. S. Carr, M.A. 


Secretary : A. C. Brunk, Dhamtari, C. P. 
The obn ekal cu n perenob— -M bn nonitic 

MISSION— Started In 1901 In the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers nomber 22 ; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic, Educational 
and industrial work carried on. Secretary : • 
Rev. P. J. Isaac, Mauhadih, via Champa, C. P. 


The Eurku and central India Hill 
Mission. — E stablished 1890 In the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 13 ; Indian workers 
15 Churches 6 ; Communicants 686 ; Christian 
Ckmimnnlty 560 ; 1 Elementary School. 

^ Swretary. — Rev. Carl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar, 


President . — The Lady Kinnalrd. 

Secretaries. — Rev. H. S. Gregory, M.A., and 
Miss N. Lamport. 

Women's Curistun Medical Oollbob 
with which Is Incorporated THE PUNJAB 
Medical School for Women. In 1804 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influence to Indian women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, d.b.b., m.a., m.d., m.o.O.g., etc. was its 
Founder and Principal. The School is Inter- 
denominational, and trains students for various 
Missionary Societies. 


The Cbtlon and India General Mission.— 
Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts, also in the United Provinces. 
Mission staff 44 ; Indian workers 59 ; Churches 
11; Communicants 1011 ; Christian community 
2,979 ; Orphanages 4 ; Schools 4 ; Pupils 403. 

Secretary, pro tern. — Rev. J. W. Dawson. 

Headquarters. — “ Mizpah,” Richards Town, 
Bangalore. 

The boys’ Christian Home Mission.— 
Was founded by Rev. Albert Norton in 1899 
during a time when a serious famine swept the 
land. The Hetidquarters of the Mission is 
Dhond. 

At present the Mission staff consists of seven 
missionaries and 48 Indian workers. There are 
two elementary schools, one at Dhond, Poona ' 
District, and one at Orai, U. P. There is also 
a girls* School at Oral, The tot^il strength 
of the schools is over 260. At Dhond there 
are two orphanages, one for boys and one for 
girls, and a small attempt is being made to start 
agricultural work, using improved methods. 

The mission consists of two main stations, 
one at Dhond, Poona District, and another at 
prai, United Provinces, with two out-stations 
in the U, P., one in Jalaun and the other in 
Kalpi. 

I’Ue function of the mission is, chiefly, the care 
of orphan boys and girls and evangelistic work 
in neglected villages. 

Director. — Rev. John E. Norton. 


The Memorial Hospital in connection with 
the College has 279 beds and 64 cots. 

In 44 years 360 medlciil students qualified 
as Doctors, besides 160 Compounders, 233 
Nurses and 970 Midwives and Nurse Dais. 
Nurses and Compounders also do midwifery 
and are included in this last figure. 

There are In training at present 33 M.B.B.S* 
students, 133 Licentiates, 67 Nurses, 16 com- 
pounders, 2, Mother craft pupils and 104 Nurse 
Dais ami Midwives, making a total of 327 
women being trained, besides Indigenous Dais 
receiving instnictlon at the Health Centres 
run in connection with the Hospital. There 
are 3 City Centres, and 1 Village Dispensary. 

During the year 1939 there were 4,571 In- 
Patients, and 63,519 Out-Patients. 

The Radium and Deep X-Ray Tlierapy 
departments are meeting a great need, and show' 
good progress, and the fight against Tuberculosis 
Is Increasing in intensity. Tuberculosis Clinics 
are held, and city visiting Is done on a com- 
prehensive scale, while patients are admitted 
to a Garden Sanatorium outside the Hospital. 

The Missionary Settlement for Univer- 
sity Women was founded in Bombay in 1896. 
Its work is religious, social and educational. 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teaching is also given in 
pupils* homes. The Settlement staff take part 
in many of the organised activities for women’s 
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work In the city. The Social Training Centre 
for women la now an integral part of the work ol 
the Settlement. The conrae, lasting a year, 
inclndes both theoretical and practical work. 

Warden : — 0. M. Kaae, b.8c. (London), 
Beynolds Eoad, BycuUa, Bombay. 

Warden: — B. A. Underwood, B. Sc,, Univer- 
sity Settlement, Sardar Modliar Eoad, Poona. 

Tbk BAXABAi Mukti Misbion (affiliated with 
the Christian and Mlsi^onary Alliance Mission in 
1025), the well-known work of the late Fandita 
Eamabai, shelters about 700 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Eedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss Julia Woodward, Acting Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Inter-denominational Missions. 

'*Thb Central Asian Mission. Founded 
1895. Head Office, 47, Victoria Street, London, 
8.W.1 ; base on the N. W. Frontier at Mardan ; 
advance stations at Bandapur, Eargil, 
Shigar, Khapalu and Zangskar. Protestant, 
Evangelical inter-denominational. 14 Euro- 
pean Missionaries. Field Secretary, Bandapur. 

The Friends* Service Council.— T he 
Friends’ Service Council works in five stations 
of the Hoshangabad District and in two stations 
in Central India. 

The Church, which is composed of 6 Monthly 
Meetings united in the Mid -India Yearly Meeting, 
is largely organised on the lines of the Society 
of Friends in England. 

There are 14 missionaries, 12 on the field 
and 2 on furlough, also 3 retired missionaries 
living in the district. 

The principal activities are a general hospital 
with dispensary and nurses’ training depart- 
ment, a T^imary School and an Anglo- Vernacu- 
lar Middle school at Itarsi; a Boarding school 
for girls with Primary and Anglo-Vcrnacular 
Middle Departments at Sohagpui; a Home 
for older girls in Sohagpur where toys are made 
for sale ; a Boys* Hostel at Hoshangabad for 
boys attending Primary, Middle and High 
schools there. The Council's work also covers 
two villages in the Seoni Tahsil of the Hoshanga- 
bad district in one of which, Makoriya, there is a 
dispensary and a Primary School. 

An Ashram is maintained near Hoshangabad, 
where village problems are studied, and work 
of an educational and social nature is carried 
on. Wardens, Kanjlt and Doris Chetsingb. 

There is also a Weavers’ Colony at Ehera, 
Itarsi, where cloth is made on hand-looms. 

The Council has 185 members and 1,460 
adherents. Mission Secretary : Miss M. Finch, 
Sohagpur, C.P. ; Church Secretary : Dhan Singh, 
Sohai^ur, C.P. 

The American Friends* Mission.— With 
Missionaries working in Bundelkhand, Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
Boys* school at Harpalpnr, Orphsmage, 


evangelistic, industrial and school work ut 
Nowgong. 

Superintendent: Bev. Everett L. Cattell. 
Chhatarpur, C.I, 

The old Ghuboh Hebrew mission was 
established in 1858, in Calcutta, and is the 
only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
JTon. Secretary'. Rev. G. F. Westcott, b.sc., m.a., 
11, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Lutheran Societies. 

Tub IndiaMisbion of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. — , founded 1842 
Commonly known as the United Lutheran Church 
Mission. Works in co-ordination with tlie 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, organized 
1927. The Mission and Church together carry 
on work in the East Godaveri, West Godaveri, 
Guntur, Nellore and Kumool Districts of the 
Madras Presidency. Foreign staff on the field, 
December 1940, 73 ; Indian Staff of all grades, 
3,155; Schools, 892; Pupils, 46,809. The 
Mission conducts a first grade College (The 
Andhra Christian College, Guntur), three High 
Schools for Boys, two High Schools for Girls, 
one Normal Training School for Masters and one 
for Mistresses, a Theological College, three 
Theological Schools, an Agricultural School, 
three Industrial Schools, twenty-four Higher 
Elementary and Middle Schools, 852 Village 
Schools, seven Hospitals, a School for the Blind, 
a Tuberculosis Sanatorium and a Printing Press. 
The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 
has a baptised membership of 189,057, 1,869 
congregations, 102 pastors, 622 evangelists and 
catechists. 

President of the U. L. C. Mission : — Rev. M. L. 
Dolbeer, D. D., Rajahmuudry. 

President of the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church : — Rev. J. Russell Fink, D. D., Renta- 
cliintala. 

Financial and Legal Agent : — Rev. I. 
Cannaday, D. D., Joint Treasurer, Guntur. 

I The Evangelical National Missionary 
Society op Stockholm, Sweden. — A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betul and Chhlndwara in 
the Central Provinces. 

There are about 3,000 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces. The European and Indian staff 
numbers 87 and 167 respectively.- There is a 
training school for Indian workers and 24 Pri- 
mary and Anglo-Vernacular Schools with 1,629 
Children in attendance: 30 Sunday Schools 
with 634 Christian and 665 non-Ohrlstlaii 
attending ; 6 Dispensaries with 86,643 

patients during 1940. 8 Workshops. One 

Women’s Industrial School; One Widows* Home 
with 70 women ; 3 Orphanages, one Boys’ 
Boarding School, and one Girls* Boarding School 
with 133 boys and 189 girls and 8 farms where 
modern village uplift is attempted. 

Secretary — Rev. R. Asplund, Chhlndwara, 
C. P. 

The Basel Evangelical Mission (Incor- 
porated in Switzerland), with its headquarters 
in Mangalore, South Kanara, was founded in 
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1834 and is at present carrying on tlie work in 
South Kanara, South Mahratta, Malabar and 
Coorg. It has at the beginning of 1941, 28 
chief stations and 84 out-statlons with a total 
missionary staff of 18 European and about 
800 Indian workers. The membership of the 
churches is 28,000. Educational work embraces 
100 schools, among which a Theological Semi- 
nary, a second gi ade college and 7 high schools. 
The total number of, scholars is 18,000. Medical 
work is done at Betgerl-Gadag, Southern 
Mahratta Country, where a hospital for men and 
women and at Udipi, South Kanara, where a 
hospital for women and children is maintained. 
The Mission maintains a Home Industrial 
Department for women’s work. There is also 
connected with the Mission a large Publishing 
Department with a Book Shop and a Printing 
Press, with about 150 workers, at Mangalore, 
S. Kanara, which is doing work in English and 
in a number of Indian languages. 

President and Secretary: — Bev. A. Streckeisen, 
Calicut, Malabar. 

The Federation op Evanoelical Lutheran 
Churches In Int'IA was established in 1926 as an 
outward expression of the spiritual unity of the 
Lutheran Churches in India. It consists of 9 
constituent churches and 3 co-operating Mis- 
sions in India with a total membersliip of over 
450,000. The work of the Federation is 
carried on by the Triennial Conference of the 
Federation, by its Executive Council, by a 
number of standing and special Committees and 
by its office-bearers. 

The office-bearers for 1939-41 are as follows' 

President and Treasurer: — Kev. P. Paradesl, 
B.D., Lutherglri, Eajamundry. 

Vice-President : — The Bt. Rev. Bishop J. 
Sandegren, P.i)., l.n.o., Trichinopoly. 

Secretary: — Prof. J. I). Asirvadan, M.A., l.t., 
Madras Cliristian College, I’ambarain, S. I. Illy. 
Tel. Address; Krupalaya, Tainbarani. j 

THE Church of Sweden Mission was founded 
In 1874. It operates in the Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Ramnad Districts. 
In conjunction with the Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission (L.E.L.M.) it co-operates with 
the Tamil Kvangelical Lutheran Church, 
The C. S. M. maintains a general and eye 
hospital at Tirupattur, an eye hospital 
at Coimbatore, High Schools for boys at 
Madura and Pudukotah, a High School for girls 
at Tanjore and various Primary Schools. 
European staff 45 ; School Teaching staff 
171 ; Schools 28 ; Pupils : boys 2,698 and 
girls 1,184. 

Ag. President : — Rev. B. Fr. Tiliander, h.a., 
R.D., Pudukotah. 

Leipzig Evangelical Luthkrn Mission.— 
The Lutheran Mission work in India was com- 
menced in 1 706 by German Misf^lonaries under 
the Danish Tranquebar Mission, It was taken 
up by the L.E.L.M. (founded in 1836) in 1841. 
The L.E.L.M. re-entered into the work after 
the great war in 1927. It is located in the 
Madras, Chlngleput, South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts. The Mission co-operates with the 
Church of Sweden Mission and the Tamil Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. The L.E.L.M. main- 
tains two High Schools for boys at Madras and 


Shiyali (Tanjore Dt.). a number of Elementary 
Schools for hoys ana girls in different places, 
and various other institutions. 

Owing to the war, the whole Mission work 
has been temporarily placed under the Mission- 
Council of the Church of Sweden Mission. 

Tamil Evangilioal Lutheran Ohuroh.— 
Organised Churches 49 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers 16: other Indian workers 96; 
Baptised membership 38,828 *, Schools 231 ; 
Teaching staff 700; Pupils; 13,637 boys and 
4,705 girls. 

President: — Rt. Rev. J. Sandegren, M.A., 
D.D., l.n.o. , Bishop of Tranquebar, Trichi- 
nopoly. 

Missouri Evangelical Lutheran India 
Mission (M.E.L.I.M.h Located in British India, 
Mysore and Travancore. 

In British India, In North Arcot (Ambur, 
Vaniyambadi, Pernambut), Salem (Krishnagiri, 
Bargur), Tanjore, Trichinopoly .Madura, Ramnad, 
Tinnevelley (ValHoor, Vadakangulam) Districts. 

in Mysore (Kolar Gold Fields). 

In Travancore (Nagercoll, Trivandrum, Para- 
sala, Balaramapuram, Aryanad, Nilamel, Allep- 
pey and Shortalay). 

There are 50 American Missionaries. Of 
this numb(?r 6 are on furlough ; 2 are teachers 
in charge of school and home for children of 
missionaries (Kodaikanal), 1 is a male Doctor, 
2 are Zenana workers (female), 1 nurse (female), 
and 1 educational worker (remale). 

There are 3 High Schools, 1 Teachers’ Train- 
ing Institution, 2 Catechist Training Institu- 
tions, 1 Theological Seminary, and 1 hospital 
with 20 beds. 

Statistics, November 1, 1040. Christians 14,338; 
Indian Pastors 9 ; Evangelists ] 5 ; Catecliists 
164 ; M. E. L. I. M. teachers 151 ; other teachers 
31. Boarding houses 10. 

General Secretary : — The Rev. Robert M. Zorn, 
3. T. M., Nagercoil, Travancore, South India. 

The Danish Missionary Society, estab- 
lished 1864 in South Arcot, working there and in 
North Arcot, on the Shervarot Hills, In Madras 
and in Orissa. Has a total staff of 341 Indian 
and 39 European Workers, Communicants 
4,026 Cliristian Community 8,364, one High 
School, one Secondary school, three Boarding 
Schools, three Industrial Schools, one hostel, 
74 Elementary Schools, and two Hospitals ; 
total scholars 5,860. 

President. —ThQ Rev. P. Lange, Trlvun- 
namalai. 

Treasurer, — The Rev. K. Heiberg, 38, Broad- 
way, G. T., Madras. 

Tbe Santa! Mission of the Nortibern Churchas 

(formerly known as the Indian Home Mission to 
the Santals). — Founded in 1867, works In the 
Santal Parganas, Birbhum, Murshidabad, 
i Mslda, Rajshahi, Dlnajpur and Goalpara. Work 
is principally among the Santals but also 
I among Bengalis and the Meob people (Boro). 
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Mission staff numbers 38 of whom 2 medical Methodist Church, 

missionaries. Indian pastors 42, other Indian 

workers 600, Christian community in organised ^ The Frw Methodist Mission 01 North 
congregations 26,000. 6 boarding schools with America— -BstabllshedatYeotmal,1893, operates 
000 pupils, 180 elementary schools with 2,300 in Berar with a staff of 18 Missionaries and 40 
pupils,! industrial school with 60 pupils,! printing Indian workers. Organised churches 7, iTheo- 
press, 1 orphanage with 80 orphans, 2 hospitals, I i?8ical ^hool, 1 Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
dispensaries, 2 leper colonies with 400 lepers, 1 tea School, 6 Elementary Schools, 1 Dispensary and 
garden. Acting Secretary: Rev. J. Gausdal, 6 centres for Clinical and village health work. 
Dumka, Santal Parganas. Secretary . — Miss E. E. Ward, Digras, Berar. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army In India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander ; and one smaller Command . 

Northern Territory^ with Headquarters at 

Lahore. j 

WetUm Territory t with Headquarters at 

Bombay. 

Madras and Telugu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo. 

Eastern Territory, with Headquarters at 

Calcutta. 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 

Rangoon. 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 

Northern Territory .—The area in this Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces. The Territory is 
controlled from Lahore. 

Evangelistic work, especially among the '* de- 

{ tressed classes,” is extensively carried on, both 
n the Punjab and the U. P. 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ** Criminal Tribes ” are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced). A special Settlement has also 
been opened in the Andamans during the 
last few years. 

Aland colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exist- 
ence in the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other 
in the United Provinces ; and also in one 
dispensary. 

Other institutions include. Day and Boarding 
Schools, Agricultural Colonies Soldiers, and 
Civilians Hostel, Delhi. 

Village centres at which the S. A. 


Works 2,10P 

Officers and Employees 618 

Social Institutions 5 


Territorial Headquarters — Ferosepur Road, 

Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander— Colontl W. D. 

Pennick. 

Western Territory. — ^The Western Territory 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maharastra. 

Territorial Headquarters— The Salvation Army, 
Morland Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander — ^Lt.-(k>mmissioner 

H. B. Colledge (Prakram Singh). 

Corps. 302 ; Outposts 533 ; Societies 507 ; 
Social Institutions 16. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations 
there are established a large General Hospital — 
Emery Memorial, Anand — ^Ahmednagar Hos- 
pital, Eaira DisMnsary and several Dispen- 
saries ; 226 Day Schools ; 4 Boarding Schools ; 
a Home for Juvenile Criminals ; Industrial and 
Rescue Home for Women ; conditionally 
Released Prisoners' Home ; the management of 
the King George Vth Memorial Infirmary, and 
Lady Dhimbai Home for the Destitute ; 
Weaving Schools, Factory for the making of 
Weaving, Warping and Reeling Machines, and 
a Land Colony having a population of 343 
Salvationists. 

Madras and Telum Territory. — ^This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
the Nellore, Guntur, EListna and West Godavari 
Districts of the Northern Circars of the Madras 
Presidency. 

There are the following agencies at work, 
where evangelical, educational and social work 
Is systematically done: — 371 Corps and Outposts; 
130 village primary Schools; 1 Criminal Tribes 
Settlement; 2 institutions for the training of 
Officers; 1 Leper Colony at Bapatla with 276 
inmates; 1 Hospital for women and children at 
Nidrobrullu, Guntur District ; a women’s In- 
dustrial Home in Madras; a Boarding School 
for girls at Nellore, and another for boys as 
Bapatla of the Salvation Army. 

Territorial Headquarters: — The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. G.P.O . Box 206. 

Chief Secretary-in-Charge : — Brigadier Edward 
Walker. 

General Secretary : — Major Victor Thompson. 

Soutlient India Territory. — The Terri- 
torial Headquarters is Trivandrum, Travancore 
State. 
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The work of The Army had its begiuuing 
among the Tamil -speaking people of the southern 
part of the State nearly fifty years ago. The 
work developed and extended northward through 
the whole State of Travancore into Cochin, 
and during the past twenty-five years eastward 
into the British administered districts of the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency. 

More than 500 corps and ovet 1,000 oflicers 
labour amongst the village populations. The 
Army has a membership today in this part of 
India of more than 75,000. Hundreds of Salva- 
tion Army Halls have been erected in which 
gather Sunday after Sunday congregations of 
Christian men and women, converts from among 
those who have been the most depressed people 
in the country, now of the third, second and first 
generations. 

This territory is divided for administrative 
purposes into fourteen divisions, four among the 
Tamil-speaking people and ten amongst those 
who speak Malay al am. 

Medical work, also the work of our liCper 
Hospitals take care of a vast amount of human 
suffering. The (Catherine Booth Hospital at 
Nagercoil, which has grown out of a very small 
beginning, is now a fully equipped, modern 
institution of many departments, dealing with 


all manner of medical and surgical cases. The 
Hospital is equipped with X-Ray, radium, iron 
lung and splendid nursing facilities. Bramhes 
from this Institution carry the service of the 
Hospital to some of the most remote regions, 
dealing, among other things, with malaria which 
has ravaged and undermined the health of a 
whole population in (H>rtaiu areas in SoiiMi 
Travancore. 

104,703 Patients were dealt with in tlie main 
Hosidtal and its branc;}ies during the past year 
and no less tlian 9,405 major and minor opera- 
otions were performed. Two Leper Hospitals, 
one run on behalf of the Cochin Government 
and the other the Evangeline Booth Leper 
Hospital in North Travancore, carry on the work 
ranking with the highest traditions of Christian 
service. 

Workers in this territory consist of 1,201 
officers and 24tt employees, who manage 497 
Corps, 864 outposts and Societies, 190 Schools, 
16 hospitals and 11 Institutions. 

Territorial Headquarters — S. A. Kuravanko- 
nam, Trivandrum, Travancore State. 

Territorial Commander — Lieut.-Commissioner 
Chas. F. A. Mackenzie. 

Chief Secretary — Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Hed6n. 
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The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systenu claim divine origin and are in> 
extricabiy interwoven with reiigion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on! 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1778 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780. | 
by which Parliament declared that as against | 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sat! Regulation Act of 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows* Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gaxetteer, ** A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated. 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as ** hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.*’ 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, bo prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before It became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
**Tbe Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
teohnicallties and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically Im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.*' The 
Indian Penal Code has from time to time been 
amended. The rules of Civil Procedure have 
been embodied in the Code of Civil Procedure. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1008 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 


in 1808. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now in force. The years between 1870 
and 1885 saw a great deal of legislative activity 
la British India, and important branches of the 
law, like Evidence, Contract, Tranfer of Pro. 
perty, Trusts, Hcgoblablo Instruments, etc., 
were codified tn the form of Acts of the Indian 
Legislature applicable to the whole of British 
India. These, amended from time to time and 
supplemented by rules derived from English 
decisions, constitute the bulk of the law 
administered in British India. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A, P. 
Muddlman, I.C.S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee were to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it was suggested tliat 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1804 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
C!ommittee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establisiiment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub* 
jectg could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European Briticb subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or Judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ** to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every Judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey (” India *'). ” The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884. 
by which the law previouslv in force was amend- 
ed; cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
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with oflancM, and It left their position as ex- 
eeptional as before. The general dlsqnali&ca- 
tion of native Judges and magistrates remains ; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judgOi his 

S owers in regaM to Jurisdiction over European 
ritlsb subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge* to claim to be tried by a Jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained : 
unaltered." 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted : — " That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the C!ode 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals." As a result of the 
recommendations of the Eacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the suUect was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1928 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIII (sections 443-403) the new Chapter 
XXXin (sections 443-449) with certain supple- 
mentary provisions were substituted. This 
has in some measure reduced the differences 
between the trials of Europeans and of Indians 
under the Code. Since 1830 no distinction of 
race has been recognised in the civil courts 
throughout India. 

The Federal Court. 

A Federal Court is, according to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Ueport, a necessary 
element of any Federal Constitution. It is at 
onoethe guardian and interpreter of the Consti- 
tution, and arbiter of the disputes between the 
Federal Units. The Government of India Act 
1935 accordingly provides (sections 200-218) that 
there shall be a Federal Court consisting of a 
Chief Justice of India and such number of other 
Judges as His lHAjesty may deem necessary; 
but the number of puisne judges shall not exceed 
six, unless and until an address is submitted by 
the Federal Legislature for an increase. Every 

t ud^ of the Federal Court is to be appointed 
>y Ills Majesty by warrant under the Boyal 
Sim ManuaL He shall hold office until he 
atmins the age of 65 years, but is liable to be 
removed from office on the ground of misbeha- 
viour or of bodily or mental infirmity, provided 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
on a reference reports that the judge ought on 
any such ground to be removed. The Federal 
Court shall be a Court of Becord, and shall sit 
at Delhi or such other place or places as the 
Chief Justice may with the approval of 
the Governor-Qeiieral from time to time 
*PPOint. 
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The Federal Court has exclusive original 
Jurisdiction In any dispute between any two or 
more of thefollowing parties, that is to say, the 
Federation, any of the Provinces, or any of the 
Federated States, if and In so far as the dispute 
involves any question (of law or of fact) on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right 
depends. Certain restrictions are placed u^n 
the Court’s Jurisdiction over disputes to whlcn a 
state is a party. In the exercise of its original 
Jurisdiction the Court can pronounce only a 
deolaratory Judgment. The Goiut is invested 
with appellate Jurisdiction over any Judgment 
decree or final order of a High Court in British 
India, if the High Court certifies that the case 
involves a substantial question of law as to the 
Interpretation of the Government of India Act, 
or any Order in Council made thereunder. No 
direct appeal in such a case lies to His Majesty 
In Council either with or without special leave. 
The Federal Legislature is empowered to enlarge 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
so as to extend to certain olvll cases involving 
large stakes. An appeal also lies to the Federal 
Court from a High Court in a Federated State 
j on the ground that a question of law has been 
wrongly decided concerning the interpretation 
of the Act, or of an Order in Council made there- 
under, or the extent of the executive or 
legislative authority vested in the Federation by 
virtue of the Instrument of Accession of the State 
or arising under Agreement made under Part VI 
of the Act in relation to the administration in 
the State of a law of the Federal Legislature. 

An appeal may be brought to His H^csty in 
Council from a decision of the Federal (5ourt in 
its original jurisdiction in any dispute which 
concerns the interpretation of the Act, or of an 
Order in Council made thereunder, or the extent 
of the executive or legislative authority vested 
in the Federation by virtue of an Instrument of 
Accession, or under an agreement made under 
Part VI of the Act. An appeal may also be 
brought to the Privy Council where special leave 
is granted either by the Federal Court or the 
Privy Council. All authorities, civil and judicial, 
throughout the Federation are enjoined to act 
in aid of the Federal Court. All proceedings in 
the Federal Court shall be in the Eugllsh 
language, and judgment must be pronounced In 
open court in accordance with the opinion of 
the majority of the judges. 

The Federal Court was established and com- 
menced to function from Ist October 1937. The 
Court in the first instance consists of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne Judges. The Chief 
Justice receives a salary of Bs. 7,000, and each 
of the puisne judges Bs, 6,600 per month. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, E.C., was appointed to 
be the first Chief Justice of India, and Sir 
Shah Mahomed Sulaiman and Mr. M. B. Jayakar 
to be judges of the Federal Court. 

The functions of the Federal Court are not to 
be affected in any way by the assumption of 
emergency powers by the Governor-General 
under section 45 of the Act In case of failure of 
the Constitutional machinery. 

BIgh Courts. 

High Courts of Judicature were const!, 
tuted by the Indian High (Courts Act of 1881 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
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United ProviooeB and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Eangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held cer- 
tain Judicial Offices in India or lawyers qualified 
in India. This fixed proportion of Barrister and 
Civilian judges lias now been abolished by 
Government of India Act 1935. Trial by jury 
is the rule in original criminal cases before the 
High Courts, but juries are never employed 
in civil suits in India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Sindh, N. W. F. Province and the 
Central Provinces and Berar the principal legal 
tribunal is known as the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner. Quite recently the Secretary 
of State for India has approved the proposal 
for the establishment of a High Court in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Sindh ; and 
a High Court has since January 1936 been 
established at Nagpur. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal end civil, and their decisions are final 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Eetums are regular- 
N sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

GThe Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistants if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to oonflrma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial oases and benches of 
Jsutices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less Important cases. 


Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge, l^e Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
But there is no (jourt of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, there is no adequate 
machinery for appeal or revision available- to 
persons convicted of serious and even capital 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal Jurisdictions. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade pf District 
Judge, are almost Invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to He. 500. In the Presidency 
towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction. Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Es. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1900. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay, Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 


Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court; 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Ckmrt to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualifled 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Ciourts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same wav as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
in the subordinate courts in accordance with 
rules framed by the High Courts. The Bar 
Councils Act of 1020 alms at abolishing the 
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various grades of practit ioners, and under it each 
of the High Courts maintains a roll of advo- 
cates entitled to practise within its jurisdiction. 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the IjCgal Member of Coiiiudl. 
All Goveniuietit measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside tlie (ouncil the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, wlto is 
appointed by the ('rown, is the leader of the 
loc^al Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council, in 
c.’ahrutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the (ilovernment Solicitor. There arc 
AdvocntoB-GeTu^ral appointed by the CroMui and 
(Joverninent Solicitors for Homl)ay and Madras, 
and in Itombay there is attached to the 
Secretariat a J^egal Bcmemhrancer and an 
Assistant Legal Rem on bran cer, drawn from the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service. 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal 
Advocate-General, the Standing ('ounsel and 
the Government Solicitor, and has besides a 
Legal Bemenibrancer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Deputy Legal Remcinltraiu*er (a practising 
barrister) ; the United Provinces arc ecpiipped 
with a civilian Legal IlcmembraTicer and pro- 
fessional lawyers as Goveniinent Advocate and 
Assistant Government Advocate ; the Punjab 
has a Legal llemembraucer, Government Advo- 


cate and a Junior Government Advocate ; and 
Burma a Oovemmeut Advocate, besides a 
Secretary to the Local Legislative Council. 
Under the Government of India Act 1985 it Is 
proposed to appoint an Advocate-General for 
each of the more important provinces, and an 
Advocate-General of the Federal Court is also 
appointed, and he will bo the principal law. 
offitser of the Federal Government. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non -officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sherlfifs, who are officers 
of the Court. 

Low Beports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series— Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the author!^ of the Governor- 
General-ln-Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for Rugland and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1374-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports Issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Derbyshire, The Hon’ble Sir Harold, Kt., K.C., M.C., Chief Justice. 
Barrlster-at-Law. 

Costello, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Leonard Wilfred James, Puisne Judge. 

Kt., M.A., Lb.B., Barrister-at-Iiaw. 

Lort-W iiliaras. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, Kt., K.c. . . Do. 

Panckridge, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hugh Rahere, Ki ., Do. 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Ameer All, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Torick, Barrister- Do. 
at-Lau'. 

Bartley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charles, i.e.s.. Do. 

Barrister-at-Law. 

McNair, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice George Douglas, Do. 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed Nasim . . . . Do. 

Henderson, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Alan Gerald Russell, Do, 

I.e.s. 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Roopendra Coomar . . Do. 

Khundkar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. A., Barrister-at- Do 

Law. 

Rau, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Senegal Narsing, Kt., Do. 

O.I.E., 1.0.8. 

Edgley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Norman George Do. 

Armstrong, i.o.s., ]Jarrister-at-Law. 

Mookerjee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bijan Kumar, Do. 

M.A., D.L. 

Biswas, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charucliandni, c.i.k. Do. 

Lodge, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ronald Francis, b.a.. Do. Additional. 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Amarendra Nath, Barrister- Do. Do. 

at-Law. 

Roxburgh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. J. Y., O.i.E., Do. Do. 

IC.8., Barrister-at-Law. 

Akram, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. S. M. * . , . Officiating Judge. 

Pal, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Radha Bliiode . . . . Do. 

Sir Asoke Kumar Roy, Kt., Barrl8ter-at-I.AW .. .. Advocate-General. 

Mazumdar, J. N., Barrister-at-Law . . . , . . Senior Standing-Counsel, 
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BBIiTOAL JUDICIAL DEFABTMENT--e0»(tf. 


Baro, A. K., Bairlster-at-Law 

SutcHffe, H. P 

Blank, A. L., i.e.s 


(Vacant) 


QoTemment Counsel. 

Goveniment Solicitor. 

Superintendent and nomembrancer for 
Legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government. 

Deputy Superintendent and Bemem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs Officiating 
(High Court.) 


Rasak, Dr. Sarat Chandra 

Mukharji, Prabodh Gopnl, Bai Bahadur 

Sen, Binod Chandra 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

CoUet, A. L. 

Ghatak, N., M.b.e., Barristcr-at-I^w 

Banarji, Sachlndra Nath . . . . 

Ghosh, J. M., Barristcr-at-Iiaw 

Klfra, Kanai Lai 

Falsett, F 

Ahmad, 0. U., m.a. (Cal.), ll.d. (Bel.), Barrlster-at-Law. 
Das-Gupta, Manmatha Bhusan, m.a., e.l. 

Ghatak, NlraJ Nath, Barrister-at-Law 

Dutt, Krishna Lall 

Banarji, S. K. (Attornoy-at-Law) 

Mitra Bhupendra Nath 

Maitra, Eai Sahib Uma Nath 

Moses, 0., Barrister-at-Law 

Ellis, T. H., M.A., I.C.8 

D' Abrew, P. A., m.b.b 

Badr-ud-Din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, b.a. 

Basu, Eal Sahib Anukul Chandra 

Chatt-erjee, Shyamdiis, m.a., b.l. . . 

Mitter, liai Sahib Bhupendra Kumar 
Moore, C. T. Barrister-at-Law 

Cammiade, G. P 

Meyer, S. G. H., Barrister-at-Law 

Bhums-uz-Zoha, Muhammad ( Attorney -at-Law) 


Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
Editor of Law Eeports. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Assistant Master and Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Secretary to the Hon'ble Chief Justice 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department. 
Assistant Registrar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 
Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction. 

Deputy Registrar. 

First Assistant Registrar. 

Second Assistant Registrar. 

Third Assistant Registrar. 

Fourth Assistant Registrar. 
Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 

Deputy Administrator- General and Offi- 
cial Trustee. 

Official Assignee. 

Official Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hon. Sir John W.F., K.C.,M.A.(('antal>.) I 

Blackwell, The Honb’le Mr. Cecil Patrick, Kt., m.b.e., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Broomfield, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. S., B.A., Kt., 
Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bomanji Jamshodji, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Kania, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harllal Jekisondas, 
tL.B., Advocate (O.S.). 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Navroji Jehangir, Bar-at- 
Law, I.C.8. 

Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harsidhbhai Yajubhai, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Macklin, The Hon. Mr. Justice A.S.R., i.o.s 

Wasudev, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. B., ll,b 

Somjee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Ben, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K.G., i.o.s 

Setalvad, M. C., B.A., IdCt.B., Advocate (O.S.) 

Moos, P. N., I.O.S. , Bar-at-Law 


(ihief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Additional Judge. 
Advocate-General . 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs . 
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BOKBAT JUDICIAL DBPAETMBNT— con«(i. 


Mes8r». Little & Co. . . 
Shah, C. C., M.A., LL.B. 
Dcsaf, B. G., B.A., LL.B. 


Petigara, N. K., b.a., ll.b. . . . . 

Vakil, J.H..Barat-Law 

Vachha, P. B., M.A., ll.b., Advocate (O.S.) 
Bilimoria, R. S., M.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law. . 
Abuvala, N. B.. ll.b.. Attorney -at-Law . . 
Vaidya, G. A., ll.b., Attorney-at-Law 
Jahagirdar, R. A., M.A., ll.b 


Rodrigues, Leo, ll.b.. Advocate (O.S.) 


Mody, B. M. 

Rahimtoola, S. T., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Sequeira, Anna rid . ll.b.. Advocate (O.S.) 

Mahadeira, G. G., LL.M., Advocate (O.S.) 
Cleur Brow'll, G. S., Bar-at-Law . . 
Bangnekar, S. S., Bar-at-Law 
Vesuvala, N. A., Attorney-at-Law 
Kirtikar, A. If., LL.n., Bar-at-Law 
Daatur, K. K., ll.b., Advocate (O.S.) 


Ayyar, A. R. N. 

Daji, K. N., Advocate 
Chltre, B. A., Bar-at«l4tw 
Hattea, S. A., Bar-at-Law . 
Dal Vi, G. V., Bar-at-Law . 
T. Sinclair Kennedy 
Nemazle, M. E. 

Waterfleld, T. E., I.o.s. 

Eao, M. O., M.A., ll.b. 


Government Solicitors. 

Solicitor to Government in Legal Dept. 
Assistant Solicitor to Government in 
liOgal Department. 

Public Prosecutor for Bombay. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Editor, Indian Law Beports. 

Official Assignee. 

Deputy Official Assignee. 

1st Assistant to Official Assignee. 
Government Pleader, High Court, Bom- 
bay. 

Administrator- General and Official 

Trustee. 

Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
( ■oinmissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations, 

Master and Assistant Prothonotary. 
Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Registrar. 

Assistant Taxing Master. 

First Assistant Master, 

Second Assistant Master and Secretary 
to the Rule Committee. 

Third Assistant Master. 

Associate. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sheriff. 

Deputy Sheriff. 

Re^strar, High Court, Appellate Side. 
D^uty Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 


Athalye Rao Sahib, K. A., b.a., ll.b | Assistant Registrar, Appellate Hide. 


CHIEF COURT OF SIND. 


Davis, The Hon’ble Sir Godfrey, Bar-at-Law, l.c.8., ,t.p. 
lA)bo, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Charles M., M.A., ll.b. 
Weston, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Eric, B.A. (Cantab.). 
I.O.S. 

Tyabji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hatim B., Bar-at-Law. 

Castelltaio E. V., m.a., ll.b. 

Dharamrai Tirathdas, b.sc., ll.b. 

Sunderdas Jethanand Chatpar, b.a., ll.b. 


Chief Judge. 

Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Registrar and Clerk of the Crown. 
Official Assignee, Administrat^r-(JeneraI 
and Official Trustee for Sind, Karachi. 
Second Registrar and Registrar of Firms 
and Registrar of Companies for Sind. 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 


Desal, B. K., Advocate (O.S.) 
Appabhai, G. Desal, Bar-at-Law . . 

Engineer, S. B., B.A., ll.b 

Banajl. D. R., m.a., LL.B 


Court Receiver and Liquidator. 

First Assistant to the Court Receiver. 
Second Assistant to do. 

Third Assistant to do. 
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Madras Judicial Department. 


Leach, The Hon’ble Sir Lionel, Kt., Bar>at-Law. 

Burn, £t., The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S., l.c.8 

Mockctt, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V., Bar-at-Law 
Pandrang Kow, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V., i.r.s., 
Bar-at-Law. 

King, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice A. J., l.c.s 

Wadsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S., l.c.8., Bar- 

VenkaUramana Rao Nayudu, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
P., Rao Bahadur., B.A., b.l. 

Lakshmana Rao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. P., Dlwan 
Bahadur., 

Gentle, The Hon’ble Mr. .Justice F. W., Bar-at-Law . . 
Rahman, Kt., The Hon’ble Justice Dr. Abdur, Khan 
Bahadur, 

Krishnaswami Ayyangar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. S., 

B.A.,B.L. 

Somayya, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B., B.A..B.li 

Patanjali Sastri, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M., b.a.,b.t.. . . 
Horwill. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice L. C., i.c.s., 

Bar-at-Law. 

Happen, The Hon’lJe Mr. Justice A. C. . . 

Small, H. M 

Kuttikrishna Menon, K., B.A., b.l. 

Chowdary. V. V. 

V. L. Ethiraj, Bar-at-Law 

Alngar. R. H., Bar-at-Law 

Rajagopalan, G.. b.a.. m.l 

Srinivasa Ayyangar, N., b.a., b.l. 

Sesha Ayangar, K. V. 

Shamugha Mudaliar, V., Rao Bahadur . . 

Govinda Menon, P. . . 

Appa Rao, D., Bar*at-Tiaw 

Thompson, S. P.. i.o.s 

Satyamurti Aiyar, R., M.A., m.l. . . 

Sankaranarayana. B. 0., M.A., liL.B., Bar-at-Law 

Ganpati, K. K., Bar-at-Law 

Jayarani Ayyar, R., M.A., b.l 

Srinivasa Ayyar, B.A,, l).L. . . 


K. 0. Nainbiar, b.a., b.l., Bar-at-Law 
K. Krishnaswami Ayyar, Rao Sahib, m.a., b.l. . . 


Chief Justice 

Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Officiating Judge. 

Government Solicitor. 

Government Pleader. 

Law Report.er. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports .Mndr.is 
Series. 

Law Reporter. 

Do. 

Secretary, Rule Committee. 

Sheri (f of Madras. 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Registrar, High Court (on leave). 
Registrar, High Court. 

Master, Higli Court (on other duty). 

Master, High Cotirt, 

l)y. Registrar, Ai)i)ellate Side. 

Official Referee. 

Ist Assistant Registrar, Original Side and 
(lerk of the Crown. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 

2nd Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Dutta, P. C., Rai Bahadur, c.t.B. . . 
Stork, H. C., I.C.S 


Bindley, N. L,, i.o.s. 

Hajara, K. K., i.o.s. 

Ray Chaudhuri, N. K., I.C.S. 

Ahmad Alimuddiu. . . 


Advocate General, Assam. 

Secretary to Government, Legislative 
Department, and Secretary, to the 
Assam Legislative Council, Super- 
intendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-General 
and Official Trustee, Assam. 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar. 

Judge, A.V.D. 

Additional District Judge Sylhet and 
Cachar. 

Temp. Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Assam Valley Districts. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Harries, The Hon’blc Sir Arthur Trevor, Kt 

Fazl-Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sir Saiyid, Kt., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Dhavle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankara Balaji, i.o.s. . . 
Agarwala, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Clifford Monmohan, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Varma, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sukhdev Prashad, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Rowland, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Francis George, i.o.s. 


Chief Justice. 
Puisuc Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA JUDICIAL 
Lall, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Manohar, m.a. (Cantab.)^ 
Bar-at-Law. 

Chattarji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Subodh Chandra . . 
Meredith, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton, i.C.s. 
Shearer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James Creig, l.c.s. . . 

Whittaker, H., i.o.s, 

Khan Sahib Khalil-ur-Bahman, ll.b., 

Param Krishna Nag, h.a.,b.l 

Mlrza Gopabandhu 


Brown, K. C., i.s.O 

Baldeva Sahay, m.a., b.l. . . 
Sinha, Bhubaneshwar Prashad 
Muhammad Hasan Jan 
Reuben, 1). B., I.C.S. 


DBPARTMBNT—cottW. 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. Acting Additional. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit Court 
and Additional Munsif of Cuttack, in 
addition to his own duties. 
Commissioner for Oaths and AihdaYits. 
Advocate-General. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Government Pleader. 

Sec. to Govt, Judicial Dept, and Suptd. 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Roberts, The Hon’ble Sir Ernest Handforth Goodman, 
Bar-at'Law. 

Bu, The Hon'ble Sir Mya, Bar-at-Law 

Mosely, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. G., i.o.S 

U, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Duukley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. F., Bar-at*Law, 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Mackney, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Hoddy, i.o.s. 
Sharpe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Reginald Taaffe, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Shaw, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Joseph, Bar-at-Law . . 
Blagden, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Basil, Bar-at- 
Law, 

Maung, U Thein, m.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 

Byu, U Tun, Bar-at-Law 

Lambert, E. W., Bar-at-Law 

Thein, U Myint, A.T.M., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 


Maung, U E, m.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Rajagopul, G. R., B.A.,B.L., Advocate 

Pe, U On., Bar-at-Law 


Thoung, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 


Tun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Cheint, U. Aung, ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Busoof, Khan Sahib M., Bar-at-Law 
Lutter, Henry Millard, v.d. 

Kyaw, U Tha, Bar-at-Law . . 


Bradley, J. B. G., i.o.s 

(ioldsmith, W. S 

Goswami, N. L., B.C.s. (Class 1) , . 

Tun, U Kyaw 

Sein, L. Hoke, B.A., B.L 

Kirkham, G. P., b.sc., b.l 

Kyan, L. Home, b.a., b.l 

Thein, U Ba (6) 

Khin, Daw Me Me, b.a., b.l. 

Kha, U .... . . 

Monteiro, R. p, w., B.sc., b.l. 


I Chief Justice, Rangoon. 


Judge. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. (on leave). 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Advocate-General, Burma. 

Government 

Advocate. 

Do. 

do. 


Tempy. Government Advocate, (Ser- 
vices placed at the disi)osul of the 
Defence Department for Military duty 
in Burma from 26-1-40.) 

Government Advocate (Tempy.). 

Personal Assistant to the Advocate- 
General, Burma. 

Administrator- Genera I and Official 

Trustee, Burma, and Official Assignee 
and Official Receiver, High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy Administrator-General and De- 
puty Official Trustee, Bunna and 
Assistant OffKdal Assignee and Assist- 
ant Officdal Receiver, High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Public Prosecutor, Rangoon (Offg.). 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Public Prosecutor, Moulmein. 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
and also Public Prosecutor, Kyaukse 
District. 

Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Registrar, Original Side, High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy Registrar, General Department, 
Rangoon (Offg.). 

Registrar, Small Cause Court, Rangoon. 

First Deputy Registrar. 

2nd Deputy Registrar. 

‘3rd Deputy Registrar, Original Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 

Assistant R^istrar, Original Side (Spl. 
Officer on duty in High Court, Record 
Room). 
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Central Provinces and Berar Judicial Department. 

stone, The Hon. Sir Gilbert, Bar-at-Law . . . . Chief Jngtice. 

Grille, The Hon. Mr. 'Justice Frederick Louis, Ht., Puisne Judge. 

M.A., (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Niyogi, The Hon . Mr. Justice M. Bhawani Shankar, ii.A. , Bo . 

LL.M., O.I.E. 

Pollock, The Hon. Mr. Justice Eonald Evelyn, b.a. Bo. (on leave). 

(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Qruer, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harold George, m.a. Bo. 

(Abcrd.), Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian, B.A., ll.b. Bo. 

(Cantab.), Bar-at-l4iw. 

Clarke, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. N., Bar-at-Law, i.o.s.. . Bo. (Offg.). 

Purauik, Wasudeo Kamchandi'a, b.a., ll.b. . . . . Advocate-General. 

Burgess, Geoffrey, M.A. (Cantab.), l.o.e. .. .. Eegistrar. 

Lele, Pratap Vasudev b.a., ll.b Beputy Registrar. 

Ahmed Syed Matin, b.a., ll.b. . . Bo. 

Beo, GopalRamchamlra, B.A., B.L. Editor for the Indian Law Report, 
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Almond, The Hon’ble Sir .lames, Kt., i.c.8 Judicial Oommissioner. 

Kazi Mir Ahmad Khan, The Hou'blc Mr. Justice K. B., Judge, Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 
B.A., LL.B. 

Soofl, The Hon’ble Mr. .Tustice, M.A. , 1.0.8. .. .. Do. 

Narayan Bas, R. H. L Registrar, Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 

Mir Saeed Alam Khan, Nawabzada, Bar-at-Law . . District and Sessions Judge, Peshawar, 

Kohat and Mardan. 

May, P. R. B., i.c.8. .. .. .. .. .. District and Sessions Judge, Hazara. 

Khan Mohammad Ibrahim Khan, b.a., ll.b. . . . . Additional District and Sessions Judge, 

Peshawar, Kohat and Mardan. 

Mohammad Nasir Klmn, Nawabzada, K. B Do. 

Mufti Mohammad Yakub Khan, K. S., Bar-at-Law .. Senior Sub-Judge, Peshawar. 
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Jemadar Abdul Ghafoor Khan, K. S., B.A. .. . . Senior Sub- Judge, D. I. Khan. 

Khan Abdul Latif Khan Senior Sub-Judge, Mardan. 

Gurcharan Bass, L., B.A Senior Sub- Judge, Kohat. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Ck>rnwa]li8 was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country oil the zemindars and to place it on 
Government. He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal In 1793 to open a Thana (PoUce 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
Jurisdiction, and to Mp>int stipendiary Thana- 
dars (PoUce Station Officers) and suboidinates. 

In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary Judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Ciollector, who had the indigenous 
village poUce system already under his control. 
In this way the Bovenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Province. 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police: and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, appUed the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superin - 
tendents of Police In many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1869 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was Intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general poUce overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, ** An 
Act for the Regulation of Police”, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which have its 
own Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is nc 
Indian PoUce. With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the InteUigence Bureau attached 
to the Horae Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provinciaUsed police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned and is not 
now subject to the general control of the 
Governor-General. The PoUce in minor 
provinces, viz., Coorg, Delhi, AJmer-Merwara, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Panth 
Piploda, and in other centraUy administered 
areas is administered by the Chief Commissioner 
or the head of the administration concerned, 
subject to the general control and direction of 
the Central Government. 

Within the Local Government area the 
poUce are enroUed and organised In District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of PoUce with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and PoUce 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
D.S.P. 

The D. S. P. is subject to dual control. 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal < 
of the District Ma^trate for the enforcement < 
of lawand themalntenance of order In the District. 1 1 


But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
and Inspector-General of PoUce. Generally 
speaking, the D.S.P. has to correspond with his 
District Magistrate on Judicial and magisterial 
topics, and with lUs departmental cmefs on 
internal working of his force. 

The C.I. D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
invesidgation of specialist and professional 
crime. These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. Tliey collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District PoUce crimes 
with ramifications into several Jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
poUce developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. There is also a 
Central Intelligence Bureau under the 
Home Department of the Government of India 
which collects information from all provincial 
Criminal Investigation Departments and works 
for inter-provincial liaison. It has its branches 
at various centres throughout British India and 
at Quetta in Baluchistan. The Head of the 
Bureau known as the Director, Intelligence 
Bureau, also acts as Advisor to the Home 
Department of the Central Government in 
police matters. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.-- 

At the chief town of each District the D. 8. P. 
has his office and also his Headquarter PoUce 
Lines and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
PoUce Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clotiiing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed poUce who mount guard on 
Treasuries In the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
•410 bore muskets. At most headquarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve of 
mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Tlianadars.— Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and PoUce Station Officer are “Thana” and 
“Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the poUce with the pubUc. Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofussil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
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like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the ik>de of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
** cognisable by the police.*' The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cegnisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors. — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not onlv has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee. If the Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prtma /acts case against the accused, the pro* 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is a police officer. 
Personal inspection and supervision are the 
common means for the District Superintendent 
of Police to know whether his subordinates are 
doing tiieir work i)roperly. 

Out-Posts. — When the Police Gommisslon 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mUe ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
lice station. But in the mofussil the Thana 
very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant Thana. 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government, 


The Chain of Promotton.— A constable 
mav aspire to become a Police Station Officer or 
higher officer. The directly recruited candidate 
who comes in through the Police Training School 
as a Thanadar is, it is understood, more often 
than not a graduate and may ordinarily become 
an Inspector or a Deputy Superintendent, or 
exceptionally a Superintendent. The direct 
Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, has a 
good chance of becoming Superintendent, and 
perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The direct 
Assistant Superintendent, whether from England, 
or from India, is sure of a Superintendentship, 
and has chances of D.I.G. after 25 years* service. 
The period of service for all ranks for full pension 
is thirty years, and if an officer dies in the 
process of earning full pension his pension dies 
with him and all his dependents get his provident 
fund. Members of the Police ^rce are eligible 
for the award of the King’s Police Medal and 
the Indian Police Medal for long and meritorious 
services and for conspicuous acts of gallantry. 

Presidency Police.— In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
I law and order and for departmental training 
I and efficiency. 

The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government. Just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Coun. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
^ive unto six months or Us. 200 fine summarily, 
».s., without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Ba. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WOfiK. 

The undesirability of attaching undue im- into account the differences in the condltioLs 
portance to statistical results as a test of the under which the police work ; and, it may be 
merits of police work was a point upon added, they can at the best indicate only very 
which eonsiderable stress was laid by the imperfectly the degree of success with which 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the the police carry out that important branch ol' 
evils likely to result from the prevalence their duties, which consists in the prevention 
among subordinate officers of an impression of crime. These considerations have been 
that the advancement of an officer would emphasised in orders of the Govern* 
depend upon bis being able to show a high ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by tne figures below may be given as some 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime, indication of the volume of work failing upon 
The objection applies more particularly to the the police, and of the wide differences between 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they the conditions and the statistical results In 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- different provinces. They are statistics ol 
parison even for larger areas without taking cognizable and non-cognlzable crime ; — 


Administrations. 

Number 

pending 

from 

previous 

year. 

Number 
reported in 
the year. 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

convicted. 

- 

Number 
acquitted 
or dis- 
charged. 

Number 
in custo- 
dy pend- 
ing trial 
or Investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
year. 

Bengal . . 

.. 

5,030 

218,472 

183,116 

171,217 

11,899 

9,001 

Bihar 


3,060 

47,199 

26,357 

16,907 

8,450 

7,871 

Orissa 


1,062 

9,430 

6,064 

4,717 

1,337 

1,160 

United Provinces 


14,403 

152,559 

108,672 

104,4-12 

14,130 

28,676 

Punjab . . 

• • • • 

10,953 

71,356 

70,652 

41,144 

29,504 

15,417 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

2,390 

13,156 

12,895 

7,932 

4,063 

1,146 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

0,686 

57,024 

34,159 

19,363 

6,794 

8,0(2 

Assam « . 

.. 

1,522 

15,737 

9,941 

6,174 

3,767 

2,2C0 

Ajmer-Merwara 


428 

6,036 

3, .521 

3,243 

278 

505 

Coorg 


72 

478 

617 

328 

104 

90 

Madras . . 


20,210 

307,632 

299.644 

281,831 

17,813 

7,487 

r>ombay .. 


8,336 

158,184 

155,719 

138,337 

17,382 

14,867 

Sind 


i 4,024 

( 

12,868 

14,326 

6,301 

9,025 

7,693 

Baluchistan 


i 179 

4,560 

4,022 

3,649 

373 

370 

Delhi .. 


2,364 

16,887 

14,077 

11,263 

2,814 

4.260 

Total, 1938 . . 

80,715 

1,089,478 

942,572 

805,843 

128,633 

108,700 

Totals 

^ 1937 . . 

1936 . . 

1035 . . 
1934 . . 

1933 . . 

1932 . . 

1931 . . 

1930 .. 
1929 .. 
1928 . . 

I 75,776 

; 72,688 

67,897 
70,842 
74,340 

i 73,455 

1 08.306 

70,759 
1 67,540 

68,079 

1.044,751 

1,003,284 

1,044,356 

1.060,840 

1,006,157 

955,903 

938,041 

898,977 

1,018,522 

941,955 

928,930 

900,187 

957,319 

972,548 

913,198 

883.696 

819,882 

795,456 

867,949 

797,866 

804,221 

781,264 

838,840 

831,438 

765,376 

783,171 

670,885 

657,044 

730,459 

661,765 

116,866 

112,617 

113.267 
136,211 

143.176 

146,010 

144,728 

134.176 
134,529 

188.268 

86,462 

76,741 

71,259 

78,879 

78,112 

78,006 

83,969 

78,309 

71,245 

68,233 


A'ofe.— Figures for years prior to 1035 are inclusive of Burma. 
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JAILS. 


Jail admlolstratloo in India 1b regulated 
generally by the Frlaone Act of 1804, and by 
rules issued under it by the Govemroent of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders Include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short jperiods of solltiiry confine- 
ment), and simple Imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided tn tbe jaUs 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

Since the introduction with effect from the let 
April 1937 of the Government of India Act, the 
administration of ‘'Jails’* is a provincial matter, 
and the power of legislation in respect of prison 
administration vests in the Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Central Government exercising only 
concurrent legislative powers with the Provin- 
cial Governments in the matter of the transfer 
of prisoners and accused perrons from one unit 
to another. 

The origin of all jail improvementa in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serviug under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of Jail organisation and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unsuited to local oonditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most Important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the come; stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district Jails, at the headquarters of 
districts ; and, thirdly, subsidiary Jails and 
'* lock-ups ’* for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. Tbe jail department In each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
he is generally an officei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of tbe civil surgeon, and Is frequently 
inspected by tbe district magistrate. The staff 
under tbe Su^rlntendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails cue or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed In all central and district Jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 

The JailsCommittee.— The obvious advlsa- 
bilioy of proceeding along certain general lines 
of uniform application led to the appoint- 


ment of a Jails' Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
easting jail accommodation ; of recruiting a 
better class of warders ; of providing educa- 
tlon for prisoners ; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders; the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
license In the case of aaoleseents: and tlie 
creation of children’s couixs. The Committee 
found tliat the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
rccomnieiuled the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners ; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial; 
the institution of the star-elass system ; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
lialde to harden or desrradc the prison poj)ulation. 

Employment of Prisoners.— The work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within tbe jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale Is some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a largo 
number of convicts were employed In excavating 
the Jhelum Canal In the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on Jail service ard 
repairs, and tn workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures is 
that the work roust be penal and Industrial. 
Tbe industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
Is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and tbe manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling Is con- 
fined to Juveniles ; tbe experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail Is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task Is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
Inflicted Is one of those classed as ** minor.** 
Among the '* major ’* punishments fetters take 
tbe flist place. Corporal punishment Is Intllcted 
In relatively few cases. Punishments were revised 
as the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing tne heads of female prisoners and tbe stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded Into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro« 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this is hound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners for employment 
as convict officers. 
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^ Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards ** youth* 
lal offenders those below the age of 15 
**->the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and It 18 strictly enioined that boys shall not be 
sent to Jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition; delivery to the 

g arent or guardian on the latter executing a 
ond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. These are hut general principles which 
Iiave been variously given effect to by various 
Provincial Governments. 

The question of the treatment of ** young 
adult*' prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. 

Children’s Acts and Borstal Schools Acts for 
the special treatment of juvenile offenders have 
been passed by several Provincial Legislatures. 

The Madras Children Act, passed in 1920, is the 
earliest and has been largely followed in the other 
provinces. It classifies as “ children *' boys and 
girls under the age of 14 and as “ young persons ** 
those between the ages of 14 and 16. It enacts 
that a child or young person convicted of any 
offence, may as an alternative to the usual 

E unishments of fine, whipping or imprisonment 
e discharged after due admonition, committed 
to the care of a parent, guardian or relative, or of 
a person named by the court, or sent to an 
Industrial School set up or certified under tiie Act. 
It further enacts that no offender under tlie age 
of 16 may be sentenced to transportation, nor 
under 14 to Imprisonment. Offenders l>ctween 
the ages of 14 and 16 may be sentenced to im- 
prisonment in very special circumstances. Pro- 
vision is made for the committal to an Industrial 
School or to the care of a suitable person of 
neglected, ill-treated or uncontrollable children 
under the age of 14. The Act empowers the 
Government of the Province to establish juvenile 
courts consisting of a stipendiary magistrate and 
one or two Honorary Magistrates who shall, where 
possible, be women and directs that, where such 
courts have not been established, young offenders 
shall be tried in a different room or at a different 
time from those at which the ordinary sittings 
are held. 

The Bengal Act provides for the committal to 
an Industrial School of children under 14 found 
begging or destitute and of chUdren living in 
immoral surroundings. It further jirovides for 
the punishment of cruelty to children, of causing 
and abetting the seduction or prostitution of 
girls under 16, and of accepting articles in pawn 
from a child. 

The Bombay and Central Provinces Acts, 
which are practically identical, go further and 
provide for the punishment of persons found 
drunk in a public place when in charge of a child 
under 7, or giving intoxicating liquor or drugs to 
a child under 14, or inciting a child to gamble. 
They also empower police ofilcers to confiscate 
tobacco in possession of children. 

The Bombay Act has been extended through- 
out the province with satisfactory results and it 
will not now be necessary to send any children to 
prison except in very exceptional cases. 


There are several certified schools estab- 
lished under the Bombay Act and there are 
a number of other institutions which co-operate 
with different juvenile courts. A Children's Aid 
Society is in existence which offers active co- 
operation . The Bombay Children Act has been 
amended mainly to prohibit the publication of 
names, addresses or other details of children or 
young persons Involved in offences ; to provide 
for a system of true probation as distinct from 
supervision ; to empower the Chief Inspector of 
Certified Schools to release youthful offenders on 
license and to raise the minimum term of 
detention in the Borstal School from 2 to 3 years. 

These provisions of the Bombay Act which 
relate to youthful offenders, the maintenance and 
treatment of persons sent to certified schools or 
committed to the care of relatives or other fit 
persons and the establishment of Industrial 
sdiools and juvenile courts were applied to the 
province of Sind in March, 1936. 

The operation of the Bengal Act which was 
passed in 1922 is at present confined to the town, 
port and suburbs of Calcutta, Howrah and to 
certain portions of the District of the 24- 
Parganas. A Central Children Court has been 
established in Calcutta, which has jurisdiction 
over the whole area to which the Act has been 
extended. 

The Governments of Madras, Punjab and the 
Central Provinces liave also enacted Probation of 
Offenders Act which allow of the release of young 
offenders on parole under specially selected 
Probation Officers. Similar legislation is under 
contemplation in Bombay, U.P. and Assam. 

*J’ho provisions of tlie Borstal Schools Act are 
juactlcully the same in the provinces where such 
Acts have been enacted. 

In provinces where there is no Borstal Schools 
Act juvenile offenders are sent to the reformatory 
schools established under the lieformatory 
Schools Act, or confined in juvenile or ordinary 
jails, but are not allowed to mix with adult 
prisoners. In the Punjab a Beclamation Depart- 
ment has been established the main function of 
which is the working of the Punjab Good Conduct 
Prisoners Probational Release Act, 1926. 
Officers of the Department visit jails for the 
selection of prisoners on probation release. The 
probationers are usually sent to special farms. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Jiljdu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
jtbe inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
I ment on leaving school, and as far ai possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919. — A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 
published In 1921, was summarised in the 
Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated bal> owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to intraduof some of the more Im- 
portant of them. 
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Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Oode, under which 
Imprisonment most be awarded when a oonvic* 
don ocenrs. should be amended so as to give 
(hscretlon to the court. Sentences of impri- 
mment for less than twenty-eight days 
i^ould be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
bionght under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
hu served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Ee vising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-official. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo the 
full original sentence. The duty of seeing that a 
prisoner fulfils the conditions on which he was 
released should not be imposed upon the police or 
upon the village headman, but special officers, to 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed 
for the purpose. These parole officers should 
possess a good standard of education, though 
not necessarily a university degree, and should 
both protect and advise the released prisoner and 
report- breaches of the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— The 

of the penal settlement of P 


was continually under the consideration of the 
Government of India from the time of the 
publication of the Jails Commission report, 
but it was not till 1920 that a definite decision 
was reached. It was then decided that hence- 
forth only those convicts should normally bo 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
should be sensibly relaxed, that convicts should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
release, to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land wliich they had cultivated, and that the 
importation of wives and families should be 
encouraged. The object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first essential df suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tnbes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic; 
comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there Is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
Is desirable to utilise both Government and 
te agency (or the control of settlemc 
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I 

BY I 

RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court. Editor, 
The Bombay Law Reporter. , 

AND 

MANHAR R. VAKIL, Bar-at-Law, Asst. Editor, The Bombay Law Reporter. 


1. Tha Ragistration (Emargancy Powers) 

Act — The Begistration Ordinance II of 1939 
made on August 30, 1939, which provided for the 
compulsory registration of European British 
subjects of military age in India expired at the 
end of February, 1940. The registration was 
completed but as it was necessary to carry on the 
provisions enabling registration in order to ein- 
nody in the register particulars of new arrivals in 
India and changes of address, the present Act 
was passed which reproduces the provisions of 
the Ordinance mutatu mutandis. 

The Act extends to the whole of British India 
and applies also to British Indian subjects in any 
part of India. It remains in force during the 
continuance of the present war and for a period 
of six months after (s. 1). A “ European Itritish 
subject '* is defined as any subject of His Majesty 
of European descent in the male line, born, 
naturalised or domiciled in the British Islands or 
in any Dominion or in any Colony except Ceylon 
(s. 2). Under s. 3 every male European British 
subject for the time being in India— not being a 
member of His Majesty’s naval, military or air 
forces, or a person who is enrolled under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, or is in holy orders, or 
is a regular minister of any religious denomina- 
tion — who has attained the age of sixteen years 
but has not attained the age of fifty years — must 
within a prescribed period correctly fill up, sign 
and lodge with the specified registration author- 
ity a form of particulars set out in the Second 
Schedule to the Act. The registration authority 
is also empowered under the section to require, by 
order in writing, any person to furnish such par- 
ticulars as may be specified in the order, whether 
or not such person is a European British subject. 
The penalty prescribed for non-compliance with 
the above provisions is a fine up to Ils.SOO. The 
Act is not applicable to any person confined for 
the time being in a prison or lunatic asylum 
( 8 . 6 ). 

2. Th* Foreigners Act.--The Foreigners Ordi- 
nance, 1939, provided for the imposition of re- 
strictions on the entry of foreigners into British 
India, their presence therein and their departure 
therefrom. The present Act repeals the Ordi- 
nance and incorporates all its provisions. 

The Act remains in force during the continu- 
mace of the war and for a period of six months 
after (s. l). " Foreigner ” under the Act has the 
meaning assigned to it in the Foreigners Act, 
1864, but it does not include any ruler or subject 
of any Indian State or any native of tlie tribal 
areas (s. 2). S. 3 provides for the control of the 
entry Into, departure from and residence, move- 
meati and conduct in, British India of foreigners. 


Among other things the Central Government is 
empowered to make orders providing that the 
foreigner shall comply with certain specified con- 
ditions, e.g., requiring him to allow his photograph 
and finger impressions to be taken and to furnish 
specimens of his hand-writing and signature to a 
specified authority ; prohibiting him from asso- 
ciation with persons of a prescri bed description or 
prohibiting him from using or possessing pre- 
scribed articles. S. 5 prohibits foreigners chang- 
ing the names under which they were registered 
on the outbreak of war. For the purposes of the 
section the expression “ name ” includes a sur- 
name and a hame will be deemed to be changed if 
tiie spelling thereof is altered but nothing in the 
section will apply to the assiimption of any name 
in pursuance of a Royal license or by any married 
woman, of her husband’s name. S. 6 empowers 
any District Magistrate and any Commissioner of 
Police to cuter any vessel or aircraft at any port 
or place in British India and direct the master of 
the vessel or the pilot of the aircraft to furnish a 
list in writing of the passengers on board with 
cjcrtain other particulars. Under s. 7 the onus of 
proving whether a person is not a foreigner lies 
upon such a person notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. 
Under 8.12, if any person contravenes the provi- 
sions of the Act, he is punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to five years 
and a tine. 

3. The Royal Indian Navy (Extension of 
Service) Act.'— In view of the present emergency 
this Act secures that all classes of men now 
serving in the Royal Indian Navy, whose terms of 
service may have expired after September 2, 
1939, or may expire during the period of hostili- 
ties, may be required, if necessary, to serve after 
the expiration of their current engagements. 
Under s. 2 until such date as may be notified by 
the Central Government as the date of termina- 
tion of the present hostilities, any person enrolled 
for service in the Royal Indian Navy who, by 
reason of expiry of the term for which he engaged 
to serve when so enrolled, is no longer liable for 
service shall, notwithstanding such expiry, con- 
tinue to be enrolled for service and to be liable for 
service in the Royal Indian Navy until he is dis- 
charged by order of the Ofiicer Commanding the 
Royal Indian Navy. The period for which the 
service of any such person is so extended must 
not exceed five years from the day on which his 
service would otherwise have terminated. 

4. The Offoicee on Ships and Aircraft 
Act — The Indian Aircraft (Amendment) Act, 
1939, was enacted to enforce compliance with 
certain regulations, framed to meet India’s 
extra-territorial obligations arising out of the 
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International Convention of 1»19, by all aircraft 
registered in India, wherever they may happen 
to be. As tlie law stood before the passing of 
tills Act, offences committed outside IJritlsh 
India by foreigners and by British subjects 
other than Indian British subjects outside India 
on ain^raft registered in British Indian r‘ 0 uld not 
be dealt with In liritisli iiidian Courts. This 
Act amends the (M imlnal law (s. 4, Indian Penal 
Code, and s. 18H, Criminal Procedure Code) 
so as to extend its operation to offences e,ommlt- 
ted by such persons on aircraft registered in 
British India wherever it may lie. A similar 
amendment in the law so far as offences on ships 
registered in India are concerned is also made. 

5. The Trade Marks Act. — Tliis Act 
wliicli is liased on the United Kingdom Trade 
Marks Act, 19:18, provides for tlie registration 
and more effective protection of trade marks. 

Section 2 defines certain words used in tlie 
Act. “ (Certification trade mark ’* means a 
mark adaiited in relation to any goods to dis- 
f inguisli ill the course of trade goods certified 
by any person in respect of origin, material, 
mode of manufacture, quality, accuracy or 
other cliaracteristic, from goods not so certified 
and registrable as sucli under tlie Act in respect 
of those goods in tiie name, as proprietor of the 
certification trade mark, of that person; 
“ mark ’* includes a device, brand, lieading, 
label, ticket, name, signature, word, letter or 
numeral or any combination thereof ; “ trade 
marks ** means a mark used or proposed to be 
used in relation to goods for tlie purpose of 
indicating or so as to indicate a connection in 
tlie course of trade between tlie goods and some 
person having the right, either as proprieW 
or as registered user, to use tlie mark whether 
witli or witliout any Indication of tlie identity 
of that iierson and “ transmission " means 
transmission by operation of law, devolution 
on the personal representative of a deceased] 
person and any other mode of tratisfers, not 
being assignment. The provisions of this Act 
are iii addition to and not in derogation of tlie 
provisions of any otlier law for the time being 
in force (b.3). 

Sections 4 to 13 deal witli tlie register and 
conditions for registration. S. 4 provides for 
the eBtablisliment at tlie Patent Office a Trade 
Mark Registry and the malnt^enance thereof 
a record called the Register of Trade Marks. 
This register will be kept under tlie control 
and management of the Controller of Patents 
and Designs, who, for the purposes of the Act, 
will be called the Registrar of Trade Marks. 
Tlie register will at all convenient places be 
ojicn to inspection of tlie public. Under s.5 
a trade mark may be registered only in 
resect of particular goods or classes of goods. 
S. 7 lays down the conditions on whicli a trade 
mark will be entitled to registration under the 
Act. A trade mark will not be registered unless 
it contains at least one of tiie following essential 
jiartlculars, namely : — (a) tlie name of a company, 
individual, or firm, represented In a special 
or iiarticular manner ; (d) the signature of the 
applicant for registration or some predecessor 
in his business ; (c) one or more invented words ; 
(d) one or more words having no direct reference 
to tbe character or quality of the goods, and not 
being, according to its ordinary signification, 
a geographical name or surname or the name 


of a sect, caste or tribe in India ; (e) any otlier 
distinctive mark, provided that a name, Blgna* 
ture, or any word, otlier than such as fall within 
descriptions in the above clauses will not be 
registrable except ii])on evidence of its distinct- 
iveness. In the case of a trade mark which lias 
been coiitimiously used, eitlier l>y the applicant 
for registration or by some predecessor in liis 
business, in relation to the same goods as those 
in relation to wiilcli registration is applied 
for, during a ]>eriod from a date prior to February 
2.5, 1937, to the date of application for registra- 
tion, the Registrar caunot refuse registration 
by reason only of the fact that the trade mark 
is not adapted to distinguish as above, and lie 
may accept evidence of acquired distinctiveness 
as entitling the trade mark to registration. 
Under s. 7 a trade mark may lie limited wholly 
or in part to one or more specified colours. 

A trade mark wliicli is registered without 
limitation of colour will be deemed to be regis- 
tered for all colours. 8. 8 prohiliits tlie regis- 
tration of a trade mark whicli contains any 
scandalous design or any matter tlie use of which 
would by reason of its being likely to deceive 
or to cause confusion or otherwise, be disentitled 
to protection in a Court of Justice ; or be likely 
to hurt the religious susceptibilities of any 
class of His Majesty’s subjects ; or be contrary 
to any law for the time being In force or to 
morality. Under s. 9 no word which Is the 
commonly used and accepted name of any 
single cliemical element or single cliemical 
compound (as distinguished fromi a mixture) 
<^an be registered as a trade mark in respect 
of a chemical sulistance or preparation. A 
word whicli is used to denote only a brand or 
make of the element or comiiound as made by 
tlie proprietor of the trade mark, as distinguished 
from the element or compound as made by 
others and in association witli a suitable name 
or descrijition open to the pulilic use, may 
however be registered. S. 10 prohibits tiie 
registration of a trade mark in respect of any 
goods wliicli is identi(;al witli a trade mark 
lielonging to a different proprietor and already 
on the register in respect of tiie same goods or 
which so nearly resemliles sucli trade mark as 
to be likely to deceive or cause confusion. 
In the case of honest concurrent use or otlier 
special circumstances which, in the opinion 
of the Registrar, make it proper so to do he 
may permit the registration by more than one 
proprietor of trade marks whicli are ideutieul 
or nearly resemble eairh other in respect of tlie 
same goods subject to such conditions and 
limitations as the Registrar may think fit 
to impose. H. 11 deals with the registration 
of parts of trade marks and the registration 
as a series in one registration of marks which 
resemble each other in material respects and 
8. 12 defines the circumstances in whicli trade 
marks may be entered in tlie register as associa- 
ted trade marks. 8. 13 prevents the creation 
of a monopoly in nou-distinctive parts of a 
registered trade mark. 

Sections 14 to 19 deal with the procedure for, 
and duration of, registration. The procedure 
for the registration of trade marks is laid down 
in 88. 14-16. The application has to be made 
to the Registrar in writing and the latter may 
refuse it or accept wiiolly or conditionally. 
In the case of a refusal or conditional accep- 
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tance the Uegistrar, must, if required by the 
applicant, state in writing the grounds of his 
decision and the materials used by him in 
arriving thereat (s. 14). When an application 
for registration of a trade mark has been accepted | 
the Registrar must soon after the acceptance! 
cause the application to be advertised in the 
prescribed manner. Any person may, within 
the prescribed time from the date of the advertise- 
ment of an application, give notice in writing 
to the Registrar of opposition to the registration. 
The Registrar must serve a copy of such notice 
on the applicant and the latter must within 
the prescribed time send to the Registrar a 
counter-statement of the grounds on which he 
relies for his application, and if he does not do 
so he will be deemed to have abandoned his 
application. The Registrar after hearing the 
parties, if so required, and considering the 
evidence must decide whether registration 
is to be permitted (s. 16). The trade mark, 
when registered, must be registered as of the 
date of the making of the application 
and that date will be deemed 

to be the date of registration. On the regis- 
tration of the trade mark the Registrar must 
issue to the applicant a certificate in the pre- 
scribed form of the registration thereof sealed 
with the seal of the Patent Office. Where 
registration of a trade mark is not completed 
within twelve months from the date of the 
application by reason of default on the part 
of the applicant, the Registrar may treat 
the applications as abandoned (s. 16). Under 
8. 16 where the relations between two or more 
persons interested in a trade mark are such 
that no one of them is entitled as between 
himself and the other or others of them to use 
it except (a) on behalf of both or all of them, 
or (6) in relation to an article with which both 
or all of them are connected in the course of 
trade, those persons may be registered as 
Joint proprietors of the trade mark. Save as 
provided above the Act does not authorise the 
registration of two or more persons who 
use a trade mark independently, or propose 
so to use it, as joint owners thereof. The 
registration of a trade mark, under s. 18, will 
be for a period of seven years, and it can be 
renewed for a period of fifteen years from the 
date of the expiration of the original registration 
or of the last renewal of registration. S. 10 
deals with the effect of removal from the register 
of a trade mark for failure to pay the fee for 
removal. 

Sections 20 to 27 deal with the effect of 
registration. A person is not entitled to 
institute any action for infringement of an 
unregistered trade mark unless such trade mark 
has been continuously in use since before 
February 25, 1937, by such person and unless 
an application for its registration, made within 
five years from the commencement of this 
Act, has been refused. The rights of action 
against any person for passing off goods as 
the goods of another person are, however, not 
affected (s.20). 8. 22 defines the circumstances 
in which no infringement of trade mark takes 
idace. In all legal pit>ceeding8 relating to a 
registered trade mark, the fact that a person 
is registered as a proprietor thereof wUl be 
pritna fads evidence of the validity of the 
original registration of the trade mark (s. 23. 


Under s. 24 the original registration of a 
trade mark will after the expiration of seven 

ears from the date of such original registration 

e taken to be valid in all respects. The pro- 
prietor of a registered trade mark cannot inters 
lere with the use by any person of a trade mark 
identical with it in relation to goods in relation 
to which that person has continuously used 
that trade mark from a date prior to the use of 
the first mentioned trade mark or to the regis- 
tration of the first-mentioned trade mark (s. 26). 
Ro registration of a trade mark will interfere 
with any bona fide use by a x>erson of his own 
name or that of his place of business or the use 
of any bona fide description of the character 
or quality of his goods (s. 26). 8. 27 is designed 
to safeguard the legitimate Interests of ex- 
patentees and others without permitting the 
creation of an exclusive monopoly in words 
which the trade mark contains or of which it 
consists as the name or description of an article 
or substance. 

Sections 28 to 35 deal with assignment and 
transmission of trade marks. 8. 28 empowers a 
registered proprietor of a trade mark to assign 
the mark to another person and to give receipts 
for any consideration for such assignment. A 
registered trade mark will be assignable and 
transmissible whether in connection with the 
goodwill of a biisiness or not and in respect 
either of all of the goods in respect of which it is 
registered or some only of those goods (s. 20). 
8. 30 provides for the assignment or transmission 
under certain conditions of unregistered trade 
marks used in connection with a registered trade 
mark. Under s. 31 a trade mark will not be 
assignable or transmissible in a case in which as 
a result of the assignment or transmission there 
would in the circumstances subsist exclusive 
rights in more tlian one of the persons concerned 
to the use, in relation to the same goods or des- 
cription of goods, of trade marks nearly r«Bem- 
bling each other or of identical trade marks if the 
use of the trade marks would be likely to deceive. 
8. 32 prohibits assignments and transmissions to 
more than one person of the same or resembling 
marks in respect of the same goods in separate 
parts of British India unless the Registrar is sa- 
tisfied that the use of the marks in exercise of 
those rights would not be contrary to public 
interest. 8. S3 empowers the Registrar, in cases 
of assignment otherwise than in connection with 
the goodwill of a business to direct the assignee 
to advertise the assignment. A certification 
trade mark will not be assignable or transmissible 
without the consent of the Central Government 
and associated trade marks are assignable and 
transmissible only as a whole and not separately 
(8. 34). S. 35 prescribes the procedure for the 
registration of the title of a person to the assign- 
ments and transmissions of registered tr^e 
marks. 

Sections 36 to 45 deal with the use of trade 
marks and registered users. 8. 36 enables trade 
mark owners to register their marks for use by a 
company which is about to be formed. 8. 37 
provides for the removal of trade marks from the 
register on the ground either that the trade mark 
was registered without any bona fids intentioii on 
the part of the proprietor that it should be used 
by him and that there has in fact been no bona 
fide use of the trade mark ; or that a continuous 
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period of live years or longer elapsed during Section 50 to 61 deal with certification trade 
which the trade mark was registered and during marks. S. 61 provides that a certification 
which there was no bona fidfi use thereof. In the trade mark will not be registered in the name of a 
case ofnon-use, for a period of five years or longer, person who carries on a trade in goods of the 
ofthe trade mark in relation to goods to bo sold in kind certified. S. 52 provides the criterion in 
a particular place in British India or in relation determining whether a mark Is a certification 
to goods to be exported to a particular market trade mark or not. S. 63 embodies provisions 
outside British India, limitations may be imposed for consideration of an application for the 
on the registration of such trade mark, where registration of a mark as a certification trade 
a trade mark consisting of any invented word has mark by the Registrar and s. 64 provides for 
become so well known as respects any goods In consideration of the application by the Central 
relation to which it is roistered and has been Government after permission to proceed with 
used and the use thereof in relation to other It has been accorded by the Registrar under s. 63. 
goods would be likely to be taken as indicating S. 65 lays down the procedure to be followed 
a connection between those goods and the person after an application for the registration of a 
entitled to use the trade mark In relation to the mark as certification trade mark has been 
first-mentioned goods, tiie trade mark may, on accepted l)y the Central Government. 8. 66 
application by the proprietor, be registered in his requires tlie deposit at the Patent Office of 
name in respect of those otlier goods as a defen- regulations approved by the Central Govern- 
sive trade mark <s. 38). Under s. 39 a person ment for governing tlie use of each certification 
other than the proprietor of a trade mark may be trade mark which Is registered. The regulations 
registered as a registered user thereof in respect so deposited will be open to Inspection in like 
of all or any of the goods In respect of which It is manner as the register. Ss. 67 and 68 define 
registered. The permitted use of a trade mark the rights conferred on an owner of a certification 
will be deemed to be used by the proprietor trade mark by registration and lay down the 
thereof and not by a person other than the pro- conditions and limitations in which there will 
prietor. S. 40 empowers a registered user of a be no infringement of a certification trade 
trade mark to institute proceedings for infringe- mark. Under s. 60 the Central Government 
ment if the proprietor thereof refuses or neglects is empowered on tlie report of any aggrieved 
to do so. S. 41 lays down the procedure for the person or on the recommendation of the Regis- 
registration of the registered user of a trade mark, trar to expunge or vary any entry in the register 
An application for registration as registered user relating to a certification trade mark or for 
will be refused by the Registrar if ft appears to varying the deposited regulations on certain 
him that the grant thereof would tend to faclli- specified grounds. 

tate trafficking in a trade mark. 8. 42 defines Sections 62 to 66 deal with special provisions 
the power of the Registrar in the matter of can- for textile goods. Under s. 62 the Central 
cellationofregistration or the variation ofthe con- Government is empowered to specify the classes 
ditions on which a person is allowed as a regis- of textile goods to which the provisions on the 
tered user. A registered user has no right of as- subject will be applicable. S. 63 provides for 
signment or transmission of a trade mark (s. 43). the establishment at Bombay of a Branch of the 
Under s. 44 the use of one of associated or sub- Trade Mark Registry in charge of an officer 
stantialiy identical trade marks is equivalent to called the Deputy Registrar ; the maintenance 
the use of a registered trade mark required to be at this branch of a record called the Textile 
proved for any purpose under the Act. 8. 45 Marks Record containing copies of all entries 
permits the use of a trade mark registered in in the register relating to trade marks registered 
India in relation to goods for export from British in respect of textile goods and open to the 
India and protects the use of a trade mark when inspection of the public and a list called the 
the user’s form of trade connection changes. Refused Textile Marks List containing a list 

of trade marks in respect of textile goods of 
which registration has been refused. 8. 64 
Sections 46 to 49 deal with rectification and prescribes the restrictions imposed on the 
correction of the register. 8. 46 empowers the classes of marks which could be registered In 
Registrar or a High Court to cancel or vary tlie respect of textile goods. 8. 66 lays down the 
registration of a trade mark under certain clrcum- procedure for registration of textile goods, 
stances ; e.g., on the ground of any contravention Applications lor registration may be made 
of or failure to observe a condition entered on either to the Registrar or the Deputy Registrar, 
the register in relation thereto. The Registrar j^y b. 66 the Central Government is empowered 
may, under s. 47, at the request of the registered to constitute one or more Advisory Committees 

proprietor of a trade mark, make necessary of persons versed in the usages of the textile 

corrections in the register. 8. 48 empowers trade and the Registrar or Deputy Registrar 
the Registrar to add to or alter a registered must consult any such committee with respect 
trade mark, at the request of the proprietor to any circumstances peculiar to the textile 
thereof, in any manner not substantially affect- trade arising on an application to register a 
ing Its identity. 8. 49 provides that no amend- trade mark in respect of textile goods, 
ment la to be made In the register which may x x. ^ 

have the effect of adding any goods or classes Sections 67 to 69 deal with offences and 
of goods to those in respect of which a trade restraint of use of Royal Arms and State 
mark is registered or of antedating the regis- emblems. Under s. 67 the penalty prescribed 
tration of a trade mark in respect of any goods, for falsification of entries in the register is 
Such an amendment is however iiermitted where imprisonment for a term extending to two years 
the Registrar is satisfied that the addition or or a fine or both. The penalty for falsely 

antedating would not affect any substantial representing a trade mark as registered mark 

quantity of goods and would not substantially is imprisonment extending to six months or a 
prejudice the rights of any person. fine up to Rs. 600. Under s. 69 any parson 
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aggrieved may move a Court to restrain by 
Injection a person from using \vitbout due 
authority the Royal Arms and State emblems. 

Sections 70 to 85 deal with miscellaneous 
provisions. 8. 70 lays down the procedure in 
respect of the proceedings under the Act before 
the Registrar, who will have all the powers of a 
Civil Court for the purposes speciiied. Under 
8. 78 suits for Infrhigement of a trade mark or 
relating to any right in a trade mark must be 
instituted before a District Court. Under s. 75 
a printed or written copy of any entry in the 
register, purporting to be certified by the Regis- 
trar and sealed with the seal of the Patent 
Office, will be admitted in evidence in all Courts 
in British India and in all proceedings without 
further proof of production of the original. 

S. 70 provides for appeals to the High Court 
having jurisdiction from the decision of the 
R^strar or Deputy Registrar. 8. 78 enables 
the registered owner of a trade mark to protect 
himself in any legal proceedings by the produc- 
tion of a certificate of validity regarding the 
registration of his trade mark. 8. 69 makes 
it obligatory on the tribunal to admit evidence 
of the trade usage, etc., in trade mark cases. S. 83 
empowers the Central Government to enter Into 
reciprocal arrangements with other countries 
for the mutual protection of trade marks. 8. 86, 
which came into force on March 11, 1940, 
empowers the Central Government to make 
provision enabling intending applicants for the 
registration of trade marks to deposit these at 
the Patent Office prior to the commencement 
of the Act. The deposit of a trade mark will 
not affect any right, existing or accruing, in the 
trade mark. 

6. The Indian G»inag« (Amandmant) 
Act. — The present Act gives legislative sanction 
to the minting of silver quarter rupees of the 
reduced fineness of one-lialf silver and one-half 
alloy. Under s. 2 the standard fineness of the 
Government rupee wUl he eleven-twelfths, or one 
himdred and sixty -five grains of fine silver, and 
one-twelfth, or fifteen grains of alloy ; of the 
half rupee, eleven-twelfths, or eighty-two and a 
half grains of fine silver, and one-twelfth, or seven 
and a half grains of alloy ’ and of the quarter 
rupee, one half, or twenty-two and half grains 
of fine silver, and one half and twenty-two and 
a half grains of alloy, 

7. The Reserve Bank of India (Closing 
of Annual Accounts) Act. — The accounts of 
the Reserve Bank of India were closed on the 
filst December each year. As this date coin- 
cides with the height of the busy season, the 
Reserve Bank was experiencing considerable 
difficulty in closing its accounts and in preparing 
its annual report for submission to the share- 
holders within six weeks as prescribed in s. 14 of 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934. The 
present Act enables the Reserve Bank to close 
its accounts on the 30th June of each year. 

g. Tho TtiJiati Emurratioii ^ AtwiMlwint 1 
Act. — Under s. 25 of the Indian Emigration 
Act, 1922, emigration, except in conformity with 
the proyisions of the Act, is declared to be illegal 
and a person committing such an offence can be 
arrested by a police officer without warrant. In 
the case of the departure by sea of persons in 
contravention of a notification issued under 

8. 80A of the Act, this power could not be 


exercised unless such departure was covered by 
the term “ emigration *’ as defined in the Act. 
This Act remedies this defect. It also empowers 
Protectors of Emigrants to exercise the powers of 
detention, search, etc., which were hithertofore 
exercisable only by officers of sea customs, for 
the prevention and detection of offences under 
the Act. 

9. The Rcaarve Bank of India (AmandU 
meat) Act — Tiie (Jeylon Govenmient have 
arranged to set up a Board of Commissioners of 
(’urrency of (Ceylon to manage their own 
currency, which is to be linked with the Indian 
rupee, though there will be an o])tlonal link with 
sterling. The Reserve Bank have agreed to act 
as the Indian Agent of the Ceylon Board. This 
Act enables the Reserve Bank to enter into an 
agency agreement with and to make advances to 
the Board of Commissioners of Currency of 
Ceylon. 

10. The Arbitration Act — The law of 

arbitration in British India was substantially 
contained in two enactments, the Indian Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1899, and the Second Schedule to the 
Civil Procedure Code, 1908. In 1925 the Civil 
Justice Committee recommended several changes 
in the arbitration law and in 1938 the Central 
Govermuent placed an officer on special duty to 
examine tho question. The present Act is the 
outcome of this examination. It consolidates 
and standardises the law relating to arbitration 
throughout British India. 

The Act came into force on July 1, 1940. 

“ Arbitration agreement " is defined as a written 
agreement to submit present or future differences 
to arbitration ; “ award ” means an arbitration 
award and “ reference ” means a reference to 
arbitration. 

Sections 3 to 19 deal with arbitration without 
the intervention of a Court. Under s. 14 the 
parties to an arbitration agreement may agree 
that arbitrators be appointed by a third party. 
The authority of an appointed arbitrator or 
umpire is irrevocable except by leave of the 
Court (8. 5). Under s. 6 an arbitration 
agreement is not discharged by death of any 
party thereto. The authority of an arbitrator 
is not revoked by the death of any party by 
whom he was appointed. 8. 8 deals with the 
Court’s power to appoint an arbitrator or umpire 
in certain cases. Under s. 9 where an arbitration 
agreement provides that a reference wiU be to 
two arbitrators, one to be appointed by each 
party, then if either of the appointed arbitrators 
neglects or refuses to act or is incapable of acting 
or dies the party who appointed him may appoint 
a new arbitrator in his place ; if one party fails 
to appoint an arbitrator for fifteen clear days 
after the service on the other party of a notice 
to make the appointment, such other party 
having appointed his arbitrator may appoint 
the latter as a sole arbitrator in the reference and 
his award will be binding on both parties. The 
fact that an arbitrator or umpire after a request 
by either party to enter on and proceed with the 
reference, does not within one month comply 
with the request may constitute a neglect or 
refusal to act. 8. 10 makes provision for cases 
in which more than two arbitrators are appointed. 
Where a reference is to three arbitrators the 
award of the majority will prevail and udiere 
there are more than three the award of the 
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majority or if they are equally divided, the award 
of the umpire, will prevail. 8. 11 empowers the 
Court to remove a dilatory arbitrator or umpire 
or one who misconducts himself or the pro* 
ceedings. 8. 13 sets out the powers of arbitrators 
and s. 14 deals with the signing of the award by 
the arbitrators or umpire and ite filing in Court. 
S. 15 empowers the Court to modify or correct 
an award in certain cases and s. 16 deals with 
the Court’s power to remit the award to the 
arbitrators or umpire for re-consideration under 
certain circumstances. An award so remitted 
wUl become void on the failure of the arbitrator 
or umpire to reconsider it and submit his decision 
within the time fixed by the Court, s. 17 pro- 
vides for the pronouncement by the Court of 
judgment according to the award and upon the 
judgment so pronounced a de(!ree will follow 
and no appeal will lie from such decree except 
on the ground that it is In excess of, or not 
otherwise in accordance with, the award. S. It) 
provides that where an award becomes void or 
is set aside, the Court may supersede the reference 
and order that the agreement shall cease to have 
effect with respect to the particular difference 
referred. S. 20 allows parties to an arbitration 
agreement before the institution of any suit with 
respect to the subject-matter of the agreement 
and where a difference has arisen to which the 
agreement applies to apply to file in Court the 
arbitration agreement. 

Sections 21 to 26 deal with arbitration in suits. 
Under s. 21 parties to a suit may apply to the 
Court for an order of reference to arbitration 
before judgment is pronounced. 8. 24 permits 
some parties to a suit who are agreeable to having 
their differences settled by arbitration to refer 
such matters to arbitration provided that those 
differences can be separated frdm the rest of the 
subject-matter of the suit. An award made in 
pursuance of such a reference will be binding 
only on such parties. 

Section 27 confers on arbitrators the power to 
make an interim award. Under s. 28 the (’ourt 
may, whether the time for making the award has 
expired or not and whether the award lias been 
made or not, enlarge from time to time the time 
for .making the award . 8 . 30 sets out th e grounds 
on which an award may be set aside. 8s. 32 and 
33 provide that an arbitration agreement or 
award shall be contested only by applicAtion to 
the Court and not by suit. 8. 84 deals with the 
staying of the suit where a reference concerning 
the subject-matter of the suit and between the 
same parties is pending. Under s. 35 sub- 
sequent legal proceedings will nullify the arbitra- 
tion proceedings where the former relate to the 
whole of the referred matter and all the ])arties to 
the reference are impleaded in the proceedings. 
8. 38 deals with disputes as to the arbitrators’ 
fees and costs. The Court may require the ar- 
bitrator to deliver up the award on the deposit 
into Court of the amount he claims and may then 
investigate the claim and grant to the arbitrator 
such sum as fees as it thinks reasonable. 8. 39 
deals with appeals from certain orders passed 
under the Act. 8. 40 provides that a Small 
Cause Court will not deal with arbitrations other 
than arbitrations in suits before it. 8. 48 saves 
references pending at the commencement of this 
Act : such references continue to be governed by 
the law in existence before the Act. 
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11. Thft Coal MiiHM Safety (Stowiat) 
Amendment Act — This Act makes it permis- 
sible to finance from the Coal Mines Stowing 
Fund, set up under the Coal Mines Safety (Stow- 
ing) Act, 1939, such measures as may be required 
to extinguish fires as well as protective measures 
generally, such as strengthening of boundaries 
between mines and the prevention of inundation 
of mines by water. Provision is also made to 
enable the funds of the Hoard to be spent on re- 
search work connected with safety in coal mines. 

12. Tho Incomo-tax Law Amondmant Act 
— This Act legislates ])erinanently for the matter 
dealt with by the Income-tax (Removal of Diffi- 
culties and Validating) Ordinance, 1939. The 
Act also provides for tlie provisional collection of 
income-tax and super-tux in case the Finance 
Bill is not passed by the Legislature by the Ist 
April of any year ; for the calculation of depre- 
ciation in respect of ocean-going ships on the 
V>a8i8 of the cost of the assets instead of on tho 
written <lown value of Die asstff-s ; and corrects a 
few minor defects in the original Act as amended 
in 1939. 

13. The Reserve Bank of India (Second 
Amendment) Act.- Tlds Act restricts the num- 
l)er of shares held by an individual to a maximum 
of 200 shares and proviries that no transfer should 
be registered in the name of any individual In 
excess of that amount. 

14. The Parsi Marriage and Divorce 
(Amendment) Act. — Section 40 of the original 
Act made tho payment of alimony of any sort 
cease if the wife at any time after the order for 
alimony either became unchaste or remarried. 
The expression '* while she remains chaste and 
unmarried ” was placed in clause (a) to the sec- 
tion but was inadvertently omitted from clause 
(b). The present Act remedies this by making 
the necessary amendments. Tender this Act the 
decision to discontinue the allowance or alimony 
in the event of the wife remarrying or ceusing to 
remain chaste rests with the Court. 

15. The Excew Profits Tax Act — The 

outbreak of war, while it has necessitated greatly 
increased expenditure by tho (Government on 
defence and other services, has simultaneously 
created opportunities for the earning by com- 
panies and ])erson8 engaged in business of abnor- 
mally large profits. This Act secures for the 
(Government a considerable portion of the addi- 
tional business profits, which accrue as a result of 
the conditions prevailing during the war. 

This Act imposes a tax of fifty per cent, of the 
excess of the profits made in any accounting 
period beginning on the Ist day of Sei)tember, 
1939, and ending on the 31st day of March, 1941, 
over what in the Act is called “ standard profits.” 
The Act contains necessary provisions for com- 
puting profits and capital and provides for Its 
administration by officers of the Income-tax 
Department under the Central Board of Revenue. 
The Act contains provisions for assessment, col- 
lection, appeal, reference to the High Court on a 
point of law, penalties for false statements, etc., 
which closely correspond to those in the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922. 

16. TIm Indian Finance Act — This Act 
continues for a further period of one year the 
existing rate on salt duty, the present Inland 
postage rates and the present rates of income- 
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tax and super-tax. S. 3 provides for the 
increase of excise duty on sugar, except palmyra 
sugar, from two rupees to three rupees per cwt. 
in the case of sugar produced on or after March 1, 
1040. Under ss. 4 and 5 the excise duty on 
motor spirits is increased to twelve annas per 
gallon and the Import duty on motor spirit 
to twelve annas per gallon. S. 7 which con- 
tinues the existing rates of income-tax and 
super-tax allows a concession in the case of 
Co-operative Societies. 


17. The Factories (Amendment) Act.- 

The Koyal Commission on Labour drew atten- 
tion to the desirability of regulating the working 
of small power factories which were outside 
the scope of the Factories Act, 1934, in respect 
of matters relating to health and safety. This 
Act extends the provisions of the Factories 
Act, dealing with health, safety, children and 
registration, to power factories, employing from 
10 to 19 persons, if any of those persons is not 
qualified to work as an adult. Provincial 
Governments are given power to extend these 
provisions to power factories employing less 
than ten persons, if any of those persons is 
not qualified to work as an adult. 

18. Tha National Sarvica (European 
Britiali Subjacta) Act — This Act brings 
European British Subjects in this country as 
far as possible into line with their fellows in 
other parts of the Empire in respect of service 
in the armed forces of, or in a civil capacity 
under, the Crown, during the present war. 


The Act which came into force on April 9, 
1940, applies to European British subjects in 
any part of India (s.l). “National service” 
is defined as service in the armed forces of the 
Crown or in any civilian capacity under the 
Crown (s. 2). Under s. 3 every male European 
British subject for the time being in India, 
except certain specified persons, is liable to 
be called up for enquiry into his availability 
and fitness for national service. The liability 
to be called up will remain until the person 
so liable has completed his fiftieth year. S. 5 
provides for the constitution of National Service 
Advisory Committees to exercise the functions 
assigned to such committees by the Act, c.g., to 
exa^ne the case of any person ordered to 
present himself for enquiry and to report to 
the competent authority whether such person 
is available and is fit for national service. S. 7 
provides for the taking into service of a person, 
who. is willing to undertake national service, 
on the advice of a National Service Advisory 
Committee. S. 8 provides for the reinstatement 
of a person in his employment at the termination 
of ms national service. This act does not 
apply to any person for the time being confined 
in a prison or a lunatic asylum or who is under 
the age of eighteen or over the age of fifty. 


II. Tbe Defence of India (Amendment) 
Act. — ^This Act makes certain nunor amend- 
ments in the Defence of India Act, 1939. One 
of these enables rules to be made for the pre- 
vention of uiter alia the spreading of reports 
in the prosecution of purposes likely to pre- 
judice His Majesty's relations with States in 
India, or to prejudice the maintenance of 
peacefiil conditions in the tribal areas. Another I 
amendment renders the benefits of the Indian 
S(ddlers (Litigation) Act, 1925, adi^ssible toi 


members of Indian States Forces while serving 
in the conditions specified in the section. 

20. The Insurance (Amendment) Act.— 

This Act amends the original Act as amended 
in 1939 in regard to several matters which were 
brought to light in the first six months during 
which the Art has been in operation and in 
regard to which amendment was urgently 
required. 

The principal amendments are as follows;— 
8. 2 extends the definition of “ approved securi- 
ties” by making it possible for securities issued 
by the Government of Indian States to be 
recognised' as approved securities. This is 
designed to assist British Indian companies 
to secure reciprcK*aI concessions under s. 116. 
S. 3 clarifies the position in connection with the 
cancellation of registration certificates of insurers 
under s. 3. 8. 4 removes certain adminis- 
trative difficulties arising out of the existing 
form of s. 7 in regard to deposits. 8. 9 provides 
for the work of renewing the large number 
of agents' licenses, which have to be dealt 
with annually, to be distributed throughout 
the year instead of being concentrated about 
a single date. 8. 10 clearly distinguishes 

provident societies from ordinary insurers and 
avoids the possibility that the same body could at 
one and the same time be subject as a provident 
society to Part HI of the Act and as an insurer 
to the other provisions of the Act. 8. 14 requires 
the Court to give the Superintendent of Insurance 
an opportunity of being heard before it passes 
certain orders. 8.15 enables the Superintendent 
of Insurance to delegate bis powers and duties 
while retaining powers of control and revision, 
and provides that documents, e.g., licenses, may 
be signed by a mechanical process. 8. 17 extends 
the range of concessions that may be offered 
under s. 116 in order to assist British Indian 
Companies to seeme reciprocal concessions in 
other places. 

21. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) 
Act. — In view of the possible danger of inter- 
ruption to, or delays in, communication by sea, 
the War Supply Board has decided to purchase 
a reserve of 7,500 tons of Wattle Bark at an 
estimated cost of ten lakhs of rupees, with a 
view to ensuring supplies for the important 
tanning industry. This Act imposes, as a 
temporary measure, a revenue duty of three 
per cent, ad valorem on imports of Barks for 
tanning, in order to safeguard Government 
against possible losses on the liquidation of the 
aforesaia reserve of Wattle Bark. 

22. Tha Indian Tariff (Sacond AmandU 
mant) Act. — This Act extends the existing 
Import duties on wheat, wheat flour &nd broken 
flour for a further period of one year, viz., up to 
the 31st of March, 1941. The existinis pro- 
tective duties on silk and certain manufactures 
of silk are continued for a further period of two 
years. 

23. Tha Drugs Act — This Act regulates 
the import, manufacture, distribution and sale 
of drugs in British India. 

** Drug ” is defined as all medicines for 
internal or external use of human beings or 
animals other than medicines and substances 
exclusively used or prepared for use in aocor- 
dance with the Ayurvedic or Unani systems of 
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medicine (s. 8). S. 5 provides for the constitu- 
tion of the Drugs Technical Advisory Board to 
advise the Central Government and the Pro- 
vincial Governments on technical matters arising 
out of the administration of the Act. The 
Board will consist of sixteen specified persons 
who will hold office for three years. S . 6 provides 
for the establishment of a (.;entral Drugs 
Laboratory under the control of a Director to 
carry out the functions entrusted to it by the 
Act. S, 7 provides for the constitution of an 
Advisory Committee to be called “ Tlie Drugs 
Consultative Committee '* to advise the Central 
Government, the Provincial Governments and 
the Drugs Technical Advisory Board on any 
matter tending to secure uniformity throughout 
the provinces in the administration of the Act. 

Section 10 prohibits the import of certain 
specified drugs, e.g., any drug which is not of 
standard quality as set out in the schedule to 
the Act or any misbranded drug. Import of 
small quantities of such drugs for the purpose 
of examination, test or analysis or for personal 
use is permitted. 8. 18 prohibits the manu- 
facture and sale of certain specified drugs. 
Manufacture of small quantities of any drug for 
the purpose of examination, test or analysis 
is permitted. S. 20 empowers the Provincial 
Governments to appoint persons as Government 
Anhlysts and s. 21 deals witli the appointment 
of inspectors. Powers and pro(;edure of 
Inspectors are dealt with in ss. 22 and 28. 
Under s. 26 tlie purciiaser of any drug is entitled 
on payment of the prescribed fee to submit 
it for test or analysis to a Government Analyst 
and to receive from the latter a report of such 
test or analysis. The penalty under s. 27 for the 
mantifacture, sale, etc., of drugs in contra- 
vention of the Act is imprisonment upto one 
year or fine up to five hundred rupees. Under 
s. 29 whoever uses any report of a test or analysis 
made by the Central Drugs Laboratory or by a 
Govermnent Analyst, or any extract from such 
report, for the purpose of advertising any drug, 
will be punishable with fine upto Rs. 600. Under 
8. 31 the stock of the drug in respect of which 
the contravention has been made will be liable 
to confiscation. Prosecution for the manufatv 
ture, sale and distribution of drugs in contra- 
vention of the Act can only be instituted by an 
Inspector appointed imder the Act. 

24. TIm Indian Minas Act. — In order to 
ensure the efficient supervision of mines the 
Coal Mining Committee recommended that a 
regulation should be framed under the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, providing for the payment 
by the owner of the mine of the salaries and 
wages of the manager, supervising staff, atten- 
dance clerks, and all persons employed in 
connection with the raising and lowering of 
persons. The supervising staff would then be 
responsible to the owner and not to the con- 
tractor and would see that the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act,, the regulations and Rules 
framed thereunder ' were properly enforced in 
the mines. The present Act Inserts a provision 
in s. 29 of the original Act which would make it 
possible to frame a regulation of the type 
recommended by the Coal Mining Committee. 

25. TIm Patarolenm (Amendmeat) Act.— 

section 2 restricts the unlicensed storage of 
petroleum by owners of motor conveyances or 
mternal combustion engines to twenty gallons 


in all notwithstanding that owners may possesB 
other motor conveyances or engines. S. 28 
of the Petroleum Act, 1934, makes it obli^tory 
on the Commissioners of Police In the Presi- 
dency towns of Calcutta and Bombay to hold 
inquiries into fatal accidents resulting from 
the ignition of petroleum or petroleum vapour 
ownuring in those towns. The Coroners are 
also obliged to hold such inquiries in those 
towns under the Coroners Act, 1871. S. 3 
releases the ( 'ommissloners of Police from the 
unnecessary dupll(;ation of work. A further 
amendment secures tltat the results of these 
inquiries should be submitted to the Chief 
Inspector of Explosives in India. 

26. The Motor Vdiicles (Amendment) 

Act.' -('ertaiu differences in the drafting of s. 48 
and B. 56 of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, have 
given rise to doubt regarding tiie interpretation 
of 8. 48. This Act amends s. 48 so as to remove 
the doubt. 

27. The Agricultural Produce Coes Act. — 

Since 1929, when the Imperial Council of Api- 
cultuial Research was establisiied, the Central 
Government have provided grants aggregating 
118.84 iakliB for expenditure by tlie Council on 
schemes of general research. Tlie Council has 
practically no other source of income. The 
grants so far received have proved insufficient to 
meet the growing requirements of the research 
necessary to serve a vast agricultural country 
like India. In order to place the Council in a 
more secure financial position and to provide the 
steady development of researcli a larger and more 
stable income which would comparatively be 
unaffected by the financial vicissitudes of the 
Central Government was therefore considered 
necessary. The present Act in order to make 
better financial provision for the Council imposes 
on certain articles a cess by wav of customs duty 
on export. Tiie proceeds of tlie cess are esti- 
mated to amount in a normal year to about 
lis.l4 lakhs. 

Section 3 imposes a customs duty of one-half of 
one per cent, ad ralorem on the following articles 
which are exported from British India : Bones ; 
Bristles ; Butter ; Cereals , other than Rice and 
Wheat ; Drugs ; Fibre for brushes ; Fish ; Fruitf ; 
Ghee ; Raw Hides ; Manures ; Oilcakes ; Pulsei ; 
Seeds ; Raw Skins ; Spices ; Unmanufactured 
Tobacco ; Vegetables ; Wheat ; Wheat Flour ; 
and Raw Wool. This duty, however, will not be 
levied on articles proved to the satisfaction of the 
Collector not to have been produced In India. 
S. 4 empowers the Central Government to direct 
that the duty imposed on any article under 8. 8 
shall cease. S. 6 provides for the refund of duty 
levied where articles are ejmorted by land and 
subsequently imported into India and the export 
by land, without payment of the duty, of articles 
which are subsequently to be imported into 
India. 

28. The Indian Works Dofanoo (AsnondU 
mont) Act.— This Act modifies the restrictions 
which attach by virtue of s. 7 of the Indian Works 
of Defence Act, 1008, to land in the vicinity of a 
work of defence in consequence of the publication 
of the notice mentioned in s. 3 (2) of the Act bo as 
to make It possible to exempt flrom demolition 
specified biuldings existing at the time of issue 
of the notice and permit these buildings to be 
maintained in the same condition. 
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29. The lodien Navy (Ducipline) Amend- 
ment Act,— -The United Kingdom Naval Bia- 
ciplino Act providea for the imposition of purely 
naval punishments, such as the deprivation of 
good conduct badges, cell punishment, etc., for 
various offences for which imprisonment or fine 
may not be altogether suitable. 8. 45 of the 
Indian Navy (Discipline) Act, ltt34, renders the 
imposition of such punishments illegal. This 
Act amends this section so as to make legal the 
imposition of minor punisliments according to 
the customs of the Navy. 

30. The Indian Navy (Disciplina) Second 
Amandmant Act. — The Indian Navy (Disclp* 
line) Act, 1934, provides for the discipline of the 
members of the Indian Naval Forces when 
serving in His Majesty's Navy or in the Naval 
Forces of a self-governing Dominion, but there is 
no such provision for their discipline when serv- 
ing with the Naval Forces of Burma. This Act 
provides for the discipline of the Indian Naval 
Forces when serving with Naval Forces of Burma. 

31. Tha (Amandmmt) Act. — 

This Act removes certain difficulties which have 
been experienced by the authorities concerned 
with the administration of Cantonments under 
the Cantonments Act, 1924, since the passing of 
the Cantonments (Amendment) Act, 1930. 

Section 2 enables persons who are subjects of 
States in India to be enrolled as electors provided 
they are otherwise qualified. S. 3 prohibits a 
member of the Board ftorn voting at a meeting of 
a Committee of the Board on a matter relating to 
himself or affecting his own interests. S. 4 
provides for the removal of an elected member 
from the Board who accepts service under the 
Crown and then becomes subject to a disqualifi- 
cation for election, l^rovision is also made to 
remove a nominated official member who has 
ceased to serve in the Cantonment and has left 
without tendering his resignation for an inacces- 
sible destination. S. 188 of the original Act 
empowers the Board to require the removal of 
unauthorised buildings over drains, etc. S. 7 
removes the limitation on the scope of this power 
by substituting the word “ structmo ” for the 
word “ building.” 

32. The Repealing (Amendment) Act— 

This Act removes from the Statute book 
certain Acts or portions of Acts which have 
either ceased to have effect or ceased to be in 
force, and to correct small errors detected in 
the Acts included in the Second Schedule to 
this Act. 

33. The Indian Registration (Amendm«it) 

Act . — As the law stood iKjfore this Act, if a 
document of the kind referred to in clause (e) 
of 8. 17 (1) of the Indian liegistration Act, 1908, 
was registered at the office of the Sub-Registrar 
within whose jurisdiction no imrtion of the 
immoveable property affected thereby was 
situate, the Sub-Registrar neither indexed the 
property in his own office nor sent a memorauduni 
or copy of the document under s. 64 or s, 65 of the 
Act to the other Sub-Registrar, or Registrar 
within whose local juristllction such property 
was situate. The present Act removes this 
defect by amending s. 28 of the original Act. 

34. The Coda of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Act — The proviso to s. 20 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure after its adaptation by the 


Covernraent of India (Adaptation of Indian 
Laws) Order, 1937, produced the curious result 
tliat the I'oiirts of the Provhice mentioned in 
tlie notification would be required to serve 
summonses issued by (.'ourts of any country 
outside British India irrespective of whether 
or not sucli country has entered into a reciprocal 
arrangement in this behalf with British India. 
This mistake made in adaptation is rectified 
by this Act. The Act also makes it clear that 
processes other tlmii summonses issued by 
foreign Coui’ts may also be served under s. 29 
of the Code. 

35. The Code of Ciiminol Procedure (Amend- 
mmt) Act. — This Act empowers Brltisli 
Indian ('ourts to issue Commissions to any 
District Magistrate or Magistrate of the first 
class in British Burma to take evidence of 
persons residing within the local limits of his 
jurisdiction, and empowers the British Indian 
Courts to execute commissions issued by Courts 
In British Burma. 

36. The Indian Companies (Amendment) 
Act. — The Indian Comi)anie8 Acrt, 1913, does 
not contain provisions for the custody of un- 
claimed dividends and undistributed assets 
of companies in liquidation or for the disposal 
of subsequent lawful claims to such moneys. 
The present Act remedies this. S. 2 of this 
Act, which inserts a new section in the original 
Act, provides that where any company is being 
wound up, if the liquidator has in his hands any 
money of the conjpany representing unclaimed 
dividends payable to any creditor or undistri- 
buted assets refundable to any contributory 
which have remained unclaimed or undistributed 
for six months after the date on which they 
became j)ayal)lc or refundable, tlic liquidator 
must fortliwltli pay tlie said money into the 
Reserve Bank of India to the credit of the Central 
(lovernment in an account to be called the 
(■ompanles Liquidation Account, and the 
liquidator must, on the dissolution of the 
company, similarly pay into the said account 
any money representing imclaimed dividends 
or undistributed assets in liis hands at the date 
of dissolution. Any person claiming to be 
entitled to any money paid into the Companies 
liquidation Account may apply to the Court 
for an order for payment thereof, and the 
C'ourt, if satisfied tliat the person claiming is 
entitled, may make an order for the payment 
to that person of the sum due. Any money 
paid into the Companies Liquidation Account 
which remains unclaimed for a period of fifteen 
years will be transferred to the general revenue 
account of the Central Covernment ; but any 
claim preferred as aforesaid to any money’ so 
transferred will be allowalile as if such transfer 
hud not been made, tlie order on such claim 
being treated as an order for refund of revenue. 

37. The War Donatioiu and Invottmonts 
(ComponiM) Act. — Certain clubs registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, have 
felt themselves legally debarred from making 
donations to war funds because their Memo- 
randa of Association do not authorise such 
donatious and those Memoranda cannot be 
laltereil under the existing provisions of tht? 

I Act. This Act enables a company registered 
S under the Act, whether a club or not, to make 
any contributions it wishes to war funds notwith- 
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standing any legal impediments of the character 
mentioned above. The Act gives retrospective 
validation to any action of this kind already 
taken by a company since the outbreak of war. 
Under s. 3 a company is emjwwered by special 
resolution to authorise the making of a donation 
from the Company’s assets to a public fund 
formed, or the making of an investment of 
the company’s assets in a Government loan 
floated for the purpose of assisting the prose- 
cution of the present war. Government loan 
under the Act includes a loan floated by the 
Government of the United Kingdom. 

38. The Resarve Bank of India (Third Amend- 
mant) Act. — Under s. 42 of the Eeserve 
Bank of India Act, a scheduled bank is required 
to maintain daily with the Beserve Bank a 
minimum balance equal to five per cent, of its 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of its time 
liabilities, and in case of default the Reserve 
Bank is entitled to charge interest at penal 
rates on the amount of default. There is no 
provision, however, in the Act to prevent the 
^nk from withdrawing its deposit, even up 
to the full amount, provided it is prepared to 
accept the liability to pay this penal interest 
on the resulting deficiency. This Act, in the 
interest of depositors and of sound banking in 
general, penalises directors and other officers 
of such banks who knowingly and wilfully are 
parties to such default. The punishment 
prescribed under the Aet is fine up to Rs. 5(K) 
and a fine up to the same amount for each sub- 
sequent day on which the default continues. 
The Reserve Bank is also empowered to prohibit 
defaulting banks from accepting fresh deposits 
during the continuation of the default. 

39. The Motor Spirit (Dutias) Amend 
meat Act. — This Act makes power al(?ohol 
dutiable independently of pct-rol by luingiiig 
it in its UTimixed form within the dcfliiitloh of 
“ motor spirit ” contained in s. 2 of the Motor 
Spirit (Duties) Act, 1917. 

40. The Indian Income-tax (Amendnomit) 
Act. — This Act remedies certain hardships 
caused by, and certain defects in the existing 
provisions of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 

The definition of “ company ” as amended 
now includes a company framed in pursuance 
of a law of an Indian State. It dispenses with 
the condition that a foreign association in 
order to be declared a “ company ” must be 
carrying on business in British India (s. 2). 
S. 6 removes a legitimate grievaiuje of property 
owners by providing that the allowance for 
vacancies will be given on the gross annual 
value and not on the net annual value. 8. 6 
provides for relief in the case of non-residents 
with small incomes t-o whom imrdship is caused 
hy deduction of tax at tlie minimum rate. 
I’rovision is also made that deduction of tax at 
source will not apply to transactions such as 
“ hedges and straddles ” carried on between a 
resident broker and a non-resident broker. 
8. 23 A of the original A'ct came into operation 
even if sixty per cent, of the company’s assessable 
income after income-tax and super -tax had 
been paid was distributed. S. 7 of the Amending 
Act provides that the requirement will be a 
eistribation of sixty per cent, of the assessable * 


income as reduced by the amount of the income- 
tax and super-tax payable. 8. 8 makes it 
possible to penalise a registered firm and put 
it in the same position as other assesses. Ss. 9 
and 10 deal wilh recognised provident funds 
and make the provisions governing these funds 
more liberal and elastic. 8. 13 substitutes 
the words “by a mutual Insurance association 
or the w'ords “ by a mutual insurance company 
in rule of the Hchedulo to the Act. 


41 . The Indian Sale of Goods (Amendment) 

Act.— In a recent judgimuit of the Lahore 
High Gonrt it was held that since the wording 
of the preamble of the Indian Tariff Aet, 1934, 
refers only to customs duties on goods imported 
into or exported trom Britisii In<lla, s. H) of that 
A<‘t, whi<‘l\ ]M‘Tmits the addition to or deduction 
frruii a. contract juice of an iiicrciase or decrease 
in duty imposed after the making of the contra<‘t , 
docs not. ajqdy to tlie excise duty on sugar 
jirodiiced in Hritish India and intended to be 
sold within the country for home consumption. 
Ill onicr to juit the matter beyond doubt and 
since the subjecit is germane to the law relating 
to the sale of goods and contracts for sale, 
this Act rei)eal8 s. 10 of the Indian Tariff Aet, 
1934, and re-enacts It as a section of the Indian 
Sale of Goods .Vet, 1930. 


42. The Excess Profits Tax (Amendment) 

Act.- The United Kingdom Finance 
Act. 1939, whi<*h is closely followed by the 
(Indian) Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940, was 
amended by later Acts with a view to remedying 
certain hardships and anomalies. This Act 
amends the latter Act to remedy similar hard- 
ships and anomalies. Under s. 1 the provisions 
of this Act are deemed to have taken effect 
on the. day on which the Jfixeess Profits Tax 
Act, 1940, came into foriie. 8. 5 provides for 
tlie ease; of a resident comjMiny which is the 
sulisidiary of a non-resident company financed 
by the latter. The amendment secures that 
allowatice is given for the whole of the capital 
of the group that actually earns the Indian 
I)roflts. 8. fi(rt) corrects the hardship that 
exists where a United Kingdom company 
pays in tlie United Kingdom 100 jjcr cent, 
of its excess j>roflts, the whole of its profits 
being earned in India, and receives no allowance 
for such cx(^ess profits tax in computing the 
profits for India n income-tax purposes because 
none of its jiroflts actiuilly arise in the United 
Kingdom. 8. 0(6) ensures that excess profits 
tax paid in the United Kingdom in respect of a 
deficiency of jiroflts in a idiargeablo accounting 
jieriod is taken into account for Indian Income- 
tax purposes, whetlicr such period is a chargeable 
accounting jicricKl in India or not. 8. 9(a) 
provides tiiat interest or salaries paid without 
British India, which are included in profits 
for Income-tax purposes only in order to secure 
collection of the tax, are not to be included 
in profits for excess profits tax purposes. 8. 0 (6) 
secures that in the ease of banking, insurance 
or dealing in Investments which forms part of a 
business not consisting wholly or mainly of 
such activities and not, therefore, within Rule 2 
of Schedule I, the investment income from such 
part business is, to be included in profits for 
excess profits tax purposes. 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other 
Member-States, a position which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on which 
she stepped. 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London In 1980. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be ’'autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.’* India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated In this formula. 

first stage in the direction of establishing 
Responsible Government in India was prcscribea 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor-General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee) hold "in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs” in India 
as is held by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
in Great Britain. And there are oei^in other 
respects in which India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions. India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 

The position enjoyed by India In the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire, she Joined 
in the Paris Peace Negotiations In 1918-19. 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or (Colonies 
throughout the world. She is an original 
memt^ of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article I of the Covenant by which the League 
was established and which states that any fiuly 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the 
only member which is not self-governing. As a 
member of the League, India was for we first 


time brought into direct and formal contact 
with the outside world as a separate entity. 
She was treated as if she had attained to the 
same kind of separate nationhood as that 
euToyed by the Dominions. 

India’s Attitnde. 

On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State. The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty's Government is uitimateiy 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another. Partly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No. IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter alia 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Dominions 
at ail international conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead In forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s alms. 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion. In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an indei>endent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parte of the British C!ommon- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
deleghtesin the face of opposition from) he 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off mtish ships. 

India’s New Status. 

It will be observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial CJonferenoe 
into the Paris Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in the manner in which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonise with her constitu- 
tional position as defined in the Government 
of India Act. Nevertheless, as the Secretary 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929, showed, ”It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits.” It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquisn his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate it: **But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even Its 
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exlBtenoe as far as possible In the background, 
and to allow to the Indian (Government the 
greatest possible freedom of notion under the 
Influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion." 

There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice. 
India Is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some Instances, it brings her into conflict j 
with His Majesty's (Government. In 1025, for | 
example, at the conference on Opium and] 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M.'Si 
(Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty's 
Government. He does not use his power toi 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Dele^tes, but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty's 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain. India has 
participated in all the Assemblies of the League, 
in the annual session of the International 
Labour Gonference where because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non- 
League, International Conferences, including 
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the Washington Conference on Naval Armament 
In 1921, in Genoa Boonomlo Conference in 1022, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1080. India is also represented or 
several permanent League bodies, e. g., the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisoi7 Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the C!ommittee of 
Intellectual Go-operation. Sir Atul Chatterjee 
from 1021 onwards acted as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and this position was 
preliminary to his being elected Chairman in 

1032. H.*H. the Aga Khan was elected Presi- 
dent of the League Assembly for the year 
1036-37. 

In the Report of the Indian Delegation in 

1033, a recommendation was made for the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva, but Government have not yet seen their 
way to adopt the suggestion. 

The Secretariat of the League of Nations has 
established a Branch Office at New Delhi in 
pursuance of its policy of promoting more 
effective liaison witn India. The Branch Office 
is a point of contact between Geneva and 
India, disseminating information to-all interest- 
ed in the League and its aotlvitics. In addition 
to all League documents which can be consulted 
at the Branch Office, it keeps for sale all publi- 
cations of the licague of Nations. Established 
in Bombay in 1932, It was removed to New 
Delhi as from December 1037. The present 
address of the Branch Office is 8, Curson Boad, 
New Delhi. Officer in-ebarge of the Branch 
Office : M. V. Venkateswaran, M.A., J.P. 
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Labour In India. 


GROWTH OF THE 

India i(j and always haa been a predominantly 
agricultural country and over Hixty-ftve per 
cent, of her working population are dependent 
on the soil for their principal means of liveliliood. 
Agriculture by itself, however, does not always 
afford, either to the agriculturist or to tlie 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for keep- 
ing body and soul together. It is necessary, 
therefore, for both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricultural labourers to migrate fre- 
quently to the towns and cities in search of 
additional work in order to keep the w'olf from the 
door ; but, tlie migration is generally always of 
a temporary character, and the agriculturist’s 
contract with his laud is seldom, if ever, perma- 
nently broken. 

THE EARLIER FACTORY ACTS 

Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no State control over condi- 
tions of employment in any industry in India. 
Employers were free to do what they liked 
with the result that Indian labour was exploitcKl 
to the fullest extent possible. Hours of labour 
were Inordinately excessive, rates of wages 
unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be. There was 
no regulation of the age at which children could 
be employed ; there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays ; and there was no legislation to safe- 
guard factory workers from injury through 
accident caused by entanglement with uiifeiiced 
machinery in motion. AVith the growth of factory 
organisation in India and the rapid development 
of her industries, the minds of certain men, 
notably the late Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengali, 
C.I.E., however, began to be awakened to the 
existence of evils which by the standards of 
to-day would be considered intolerable, and 
unceasing efforts at securing some improvement 
in conditions of work in factwles resulted, not- 
withstanding strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from all employers, in the passing 
of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881. This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 
children ; firstly, by prohibiting, their employ- 
ment in factories if they were under seven years 
of age and also in two separate fa(dorie8 on the 
same day ; secondly, by restricting their hours 
of employment to nine per day ; and thirdly, 
by requiring that they siiouid be granted four 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed by local 
governments. The Act contHiued no restric- 
tions in connection with the employment of 
adult labour but provision was made for the 
fencing of such parts of machinery as would 
be dangerous ifleft unfenced and for the report- 
ing of accidents. Owing to an almost complete 
lack of adequate inspection the 1881 Act 
became a dead letter in most provinces. Most 
factories worked from daybreak to sunset, Sun- 
days were usually working days and, if they 
were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning. 
There were no proper intervals for rest or meals. 
Both women and children were worked lor ex- 
cessively long hours. Ventilation In most fac- 
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tories was extremely bad and Hanitation left 
much to Ik; desired. In March 18811 the Gov- 
ernment of India, after consulting local <lovem- 
ments, forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
India, definite proi) 08 alR for the modification of 
the 1881 Avt. 'Fhe main amendments .suggested 
were (1) tlie reduction of the number of workers 
necessary to constitute a factory to 20 ; (2) the 
raising of the lower age of children to nine ; and 
(3) the restriction in the hours of work for women 
to IT. At the suggestion of the Bengal Chaml)er 
of Commerce and the Indian Jute Manufacturers’ 
Association, a Factories (’ommission was ap- 
pointed in 181M) to enquire into factory condi- 
tions in Bengal. Bombay, the North West, Pro- 
viinres and Omih. On this occasion, female 
operatives were strongly opposed to any limita- 
tion of tlieir hours of work if a similar limitation 
were not made for the hours of male operatives, 
and the Commission therefore recommended that 
the Government should have power to exempt 
any or all women frqm the clause limiting tlieir 
hours to 11 dally. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891. 

The main features of the 1801 Act were ; 
(1) the reduction in the number of persons 
necessary to constitute a factory from 100 to 50 
and the grant of the power to local Governments 
to notify concerns employing 20 or more persons 
as factories ; (2) a compulsory stopjiage of work 
for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. for 
all o]>erativc8 except those employed in factories 
working on the basis ot approved shifts ; (3) 
provision for weekly holidays ; (4) Hie fixation 
of the lowtu’ and upper limits of the age of 
“ children ” at nine and 14, the limitation of 
their daily hours of work to seven and to day 
light, and the prohibition of their employment 
in dangerous work ; and (5) the limitation of 
the daily lioiirs of Mwk of women to 11, the 
restriction of their employment, during 8 p.m. 
and 5 a. in., and the provision that if women 
were worked for the full eleven hours permitted 
i)y the Act they should be given rest intervals 
amounting in the aggregate to at least an hour 
and a half jier day. Government accepted the 
recommendation of the Commission of 1891) 
for the exemption of any or all women from the 
operation of the regulation of their daily hours 
of work and a wide exempting clause was added 
In the 1891 Amending Act. The Act was 
regarded generally as the final word oir*tl»e 
question of factories and His lixcellency Txird 
Lansdowne speaking in the Legislative Council 
at the time said : “We believe that tlie effect of 
this measure will he to place fnidory labour in 
India on a proper footing and our Bill will be 
accepted here and at Home not as a men’ 
prelude to still further restrictions but a settle- 
ment as final as any settlement of such a question 
can be.” 

Apart from the mass meetings of workmen 
which were organised in the eighties by humani- 
tarian social reformers for the purpose of memo- 
rialising Government for improvement of con- 
ditions of work in factories, Indian factory 
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labour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a silent and unorganised 
factor in the huge industrial organisation that 
was rapidly couung into being in India. Trade 
unionism was non-existent and there was no 
channel through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redress. The strike as a weapon of defence 
against oppressive conditions was almost un- 
known and such Industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated in favour of the employer owing 
to the unfettered j^wer which he enjoyed of 
replacing all men who downed tools with black- 
leg labour. 

iNinoDucnoN of electricity 

AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of industrial labour in India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
rate, to worsen conditions in Indian factories. 
The first was the introduction of electricity for 
purposes of factory lighting and the second 
was the widespread epidemic of plague. By 
1900, the majority of the cotton textile mills 
In Bombay City and almost all the jute mills 
in Bengal were lit by electricity, and by the end 
of that year the ravages of the great epidemic 
of plague, which first broke out in Bombay 
(Mty in 1896 and soon spread all over the country, 
resulted in the reduction of the labour force in 
most centres to a third to a half of its normal 
strength. The immediate effect of these two 
events was a considerable increase in working 
iiours. Many of the larger textile mills resorted 
to day and night working and evidence is not 
wanting that some mills worked their operatives 
continuously for stretches of fifteen to twenty 
hours per day. In Bombay (lity there were 
actually auctions for labourers at street corners. 
The weaker of both the cotton and the jute mills, 
however, began to be alarmed at the competition 
from the mills which worked day and niglit and 
many of the miilowners were not unwilling that 
Government should step in and prohibit night 
working altogether. 

The ravages caused by the plague were, how- 
ever, not entirely devoid of some good effects. 
The heavy mortality caused by it had thinned 
the ranks of agricultural workers; and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a marked 
improvement in agricultural wages. The 
beginning of the twentieth century saw the 
first awakenings of a sense of class conscious- 
ness among industrial workmen. They were 
less ready to submit to the old conditions ; and 
wherever employers tried to force those con- 
fiitions upon their workmen they were met bj 
opposition. Early successes led to disputes of a 
more widespread and concerted character — 
oisputes which resulted in a general all-round 
improvement in wages. 

There was no further advance in factory legisla- 
tion in India for twenty years after 1891. The 
period 1891-1911 was one of changing conditions 
aikd of investigation. It was also marked by 
intense industrial activity in the country. There 
Was a rapid expansion in road and railway con- 
struction with a collateral activity in building, en- 
gineering and mining. The number of factories 
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rose from 666 in 1892 to 2,403 in 1911 and the 
average dally number of persons employed 
in these factories Increased from 816,816 to 
791,944 over the same period. The cotton and 
the Jute industries showed top figures in this 
expansion and the demand for labour began to 
get more and more acute as years rolled on. 
“ The result of the scarcity of labour was 
to Increase the Interest of the employ- 
ers in making conditions more attractive. 
The raising of wages was one step, the provision 
of houses was another. .. .Inside the factory 
less was done to make Industrial labour 
attractive. . . It was an axiom with a number of 
employers that labour did not object to long 
hours in the factory, and that the actual hours 
of work were not considered excessive by those 
who worked.” 

Conditions of work in factories in India during 
tlie period were inquired into by tlio Freer Smith 
Committee wliich was appointed in 1906 and by 
tlie Factory Labour Commission which was ap- 
pointed by tlie Home Government In 1907. Tlie 
(.•ommissioii endorsed the abuses and tlie evasions 
of the 1881 and 1891 Acts in connection with the 
employment of children and were unanimously 
of opinion tliat some limitation in hours of work 
was essential but tlie majority wore opposed to 
any direct limitation. As far as women’s hours 
were concerned, they proposed that the statutory 
maximum should be increased from 11 to 12. 
It is noteworthy that only one member (Dr. Nalr) 
recommended a limitation in the hours of adult 
male workers to twelve per day and a continua- 
tion of the 11-hour day for women with less power 
to local Governments to grant exemptions. 
The findings of the Commission were circulated 
to all provincial Governments for opinions ; and, 
in the light of criticisms received, the Govern- 
ment of India drew up a fresh Bill “to consolidate 
and amend the law regulating labour in factories." 
This Bill was introduced in the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council in July 1909. In 
drafting the Bill, the Government of India 
followed the proposals made by Dr. Nair rather 
than by the majority of the Commission. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 

The 1911 Act sought to make a beginning 
in the restriction of the hours of work of 
adult males by prescribing that men’s hours in 
textile factories should not exceed twelve per day. 
The provisions of the 1891 Act In connection with 
women's hours were maintained but with the 
difference that the rest interval of an hour and 
a half prescribed for women who were 
made to work for the full permissible hours 
was reduced. This was done In order to limit 
the spreadover. Children's hours In textile 
factories were reduced to six per day and more 
stringent measures were provided for inspection 
and certification. A compulsory rest Interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories. A 
number of provisions was made for the health 
and safety of the operatives and several changes 
designed to make insiiectlon more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of tha Act 
were incorporated ; but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions. The 1911 Act waa brought 
into force with effect from the Ist of July 1912. 
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The World War of 1914-18 and after. 


THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR. 

Hatters in connection with the administration 
of the Factories Act of 1911 had hardly begun 
to be regularised when the whole world was 
convulsed by the outbreak of the Great War 
of 1914-1918. Metaphorically, the whole world 
was in the melting pot and Indian labour went 
into it too. The large contingents of Indian 
troops which were sent overseas had to be 
supplied with clothing, rations and the munitions 
of war. Imports of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and material 
to the various seats of war. Heavy demands 
were also being made by both belligerent and 
other countries for raw products. Here was the 
opportunity for which India had been waiting 
for generations and she was not slow in seizing 
it. Much of her available arable land was put 
under cultivation, and there was an immediate 
and rapid expansion In every sphere * of 
her industrial activity. Factories began to 
spring up everywhere ; and all available 
means of transport were requisitioned for 
the carriage of men, beasts and goods to the 
ports and to the seats of manufacture. Indian 
labour was consequently faced with a more than 
capacity demand for its services. Local Govern- 
ments were besieged by employers with reouests 
for relaxations of existing restrictions in hours 
and conditions in factories. The ranks of the 
factory inspectorate were thinned as a result 
of some inspectors having joined the fighting 
forces and the duties of factory inspection were 
entrusted to officers already overburdened with 
other work. All the good preparatory work 
which had been done during the two years 
following the coming into efifect of the 1911 Act 
appeared to be going by the board — but only 
temporarily, because Indian labour was no longer 
that dumb and inarticulate part of factory 
plants which it used to be during the years 
preceding the outbreak of the war. If workers 
were asked to work for longer hours they de- 
manded and secured higher rates of wages. 
They were also not blind to the fact that em- 
ployers were making bigger profits than before, 
wioes of all commodities were, moreover, 
rising and Indian operatives, like others, began 
to feel that they were not able to make Imtb 
ends meet on prevalent rates. There were, 
therefore, frequent demands for increases In 
wage rates—demands which were not always 
granted without stsikes; but the few strikes 
which occurred were mostly of an unorganised 
character and were short-lived because employers 
rather than allow production to suffer by pro- 
longed stoppages of work reached compromises 
with their workmen by doling out small increases 
in wage rates at frequent intervals. Excessive 
hours of work, however, still continued to be the 
feature in all branches of industry and conditions 
inside the factories had worsened. Owing to the 
influx of large bodies of persons into the towns, 
housing became hopelessly inadequate and rents 
soared to heights which forced several local Gov- 
ernments to pass legislation to control them. 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 

The victorious and successful emergence of 
Great Britain, her dominions and her allies 
from the World War of 1914-1918 led the people 


of the British Empire, and particularly of 
India, to believe that the dawn of an utopia 
bad at last arrived. Everybody expected that 
prices would fall, that there would be an ample 
scope of employment for all and that the end 
of the war would see the beginning of a long 
stretch of continuous prosperity for industry, 
trade and commerce. Merchants and manufac- 
turers ail over the world had made phenomenal 
profits during the period of the war— thirteen 
large jute mills in Bengal alpne paid dividends of 
200 per cent, and over for the year 1918 — and 
with the gradual closing down of munitions works 
and factories engaged in the manufacture of war 
materials, these merchants and manufacturers 
were looking for new fields for investment. Pro- 
perty valuations increased fivefold and more. 
The huge reconstruction loans raised by the vic- 
torious nations were subscribed several times 
over within a few hours of the lists being opened. 
Prices of industrial securities rocketed and 
there were still large amounts of liouid funds 
available for further investment. Industrialists 
therefore got together and floated big companies 
for transport services by rail, road, sea and air, 
for the construction of new mills and factories 
and for the exploitation of mineral resources. 
Hectic building activity was evident every- 
where and this was naturally followed by 
heavy demands for all types and kinds of 
labour. The U topian hopes which most men had 
built upon were, however, destined to evaporate 
into thin air sooner than the worst pessimists 
could have imagined. Two entirely unforeseen 
factors intervened to blast these hopes. The 
first was the worldwide epidemic of influenza 
which broke out in the year following the end of 
the War and wliicli was responsible for a total 
death roll of over eight million persons in India 
alone. The second was tliat prices instead of 
falling rose more sharply than ever before — due, 
in a large measure, to the unprecedented depre- 
ciation in the currencies of most European coun- 
tries. 

Similar to the chance which Indian indus- 
trialists had secured at the outbreak of the war 
was the one which Indian labour secured at the 
end of it. The great influenza epidemic had 
left large gaps in the ranks of available labour 
especially as the age groups between 20 and 
40 had suffered most heavily and a situation 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plague of the 'nineties was created ; but on this 
occasion there were no auctions of mill workers 
at street comers because as the result of a coun- 
try wide expansion in transport services labour 
had become much more mobile. Notwith- 
standing this, fancy rates of wages were deman- 
ded and were. In many oases, paid, wages, 
in the more organised industries, however, 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in prices and real 
wages began to become appallingly low. The 
beginning of the year 1919 therefore saw the 
outbreak of industrial strife on a scale pre- 
viously unknown. Although sporadic strikes 
had occurred prior to and during the war, 
strikes on any organised scale upto then were 
rare and the employers were not giving any- 
thing away unless they were absolutely forced 
to do so. Prices, however, were still rising and 
it was literally becoming almost impossible for 
the workers to meet even their most necessary 
expenditure on the existing rates of wages 
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Had employers then exercised greater vision 
and been a little more farsighted in granting ade- 
quate increases in wages without being forced to 
do so, the histery of the labour movement in 
India during the last twenty years, so far at least 
as industrial disputes are concerned, might have 
been entirely different. Employers, however, 
were deaf to the approaching roars of thunder 
and they had to pay the eventual penalty for 
their short-sightedness in this matter. 

The war had done much to educate Indian 
labour in the conditions of work prevalent 
and the methods of agitation adopted in other 
countries. Conditions, particularly as regards 
working hours, which had formerly been accepted 
as inevitable, were no longer regarded as toler- 
able ; and while trade unions, as they are 
understood in the West, were still almost 
unknown, the value of concerted action was 
being rapidly realised. A number of strike 
committees were formed and many large strikes 
of a fairly concerted character met with almost 
instantaneous success in several Industrial centres 
in India. Tiie idea of organisation for the pur- 
pose of securing concessions received a substantial 
measure of recognition everywhere and it was 
not long before some of the earlier strike com- 
mittees formed themselves into trade unions 
similar to those which had been formed in the 
previous century in most European countries. 
These earluT unions were formed with two main 
objects in view: (1) increases in wages; and 
(2) reductions in hours of work. The first was 
an imporativG economic necessity. The second 
bad received considerable support from the 
Indian Industrial Cominiasion which had been set 
up by the Goveniment of India in 1910 ‘ to exa- 
mine and report ui)oii the possibilities of further 
industrial development in India ’ and to make 
recommendations with particular reference to 
new openings and to assistance by Government. 
In their report which was published in 1918, 
the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India in favour of a ten-hour (lay and they 
recommended that the possibility of reducing 
the existing statutory maximum hours should 
receive furthtir examination. Tlierc was a 
recurrence of the influenza epidemic in the winter 
of 1919-1920 and this was responsil)le for a total 
mortality in India of considerably over a million. 
The acute shortage which had been created in 
the supply of available labour by the earlier 
(ipldemic was aeceutuated by the later one. 
This gave added strength to the labour organisa- 
tions that were coming into being in the matter 
of wage increases and reductions in hours. 

The allied problems of excjcssive hours and the 
shortage of labour, were, however, to bo tem- 
porarily solved by factors the opt^ration of which 
nobody had foreseen. The gradual demo- 
bilisation of the armies of the war and the closing 
up of the various munitions works had disbanded 
tens of thousands of both men and women who 
in anticiimtion of re-employment in the great 
industrial enterprises which were being floated 
everywhere had spent the savings which they 
luid secured during the war. Pre-war indus- 
tries In the belligerent countries could not 
moreover, be re-organised at once. It was 
suddenly realised that resources would have to 
beliiisbanded and there was a perceptible decline 
in the purchase of (jommoditics an(l the demand 
for manufactured goods. Production had neoes- 
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sarily to be eased off for stocks wore accumula 
ting. The spectre of unemployment loomed 
large. But, employers had learnt their lesson 
rtf. the difficulty of securing workmen during 
periods of acute shortage of labour and they 
were not prepared to disband largo bodies of 
their work-people. They were, therefore, 
not unwilling to consider reductions in hours of 
work. Some employers who had already 
reduced hours foiind that production far from 
having fallen off had actually improved. A new 
angle of vision came Into t>eing and the trail 
was laid for reforms of a worldwide and far 
reaching character which were to be introduced 
In all countries as the result of the formation 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 

The Preamble to Part XIIT of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to the fact that “ the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries.” In order to o.stnblish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles In regard 
to questions aff(“,ctlng labour which were re- 
cognised by the High Contracting Parties to bo 
” of special and urgent importance” but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Organisation which was entrusted with the task 
of securing, ns far as practicable, the observance 
of those principles. Tlie duties of this organisa- 
tion which was to bo controlled by a Governing 
Body consisting of members representing Govern- 
ments, employers and labour from all countries 
of chief industrial importance, and from other 
countries by rotation, were to collect all possible 
information regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in all countries and to present reports of 
such enquiries to the International I,abour 
Conference which was to meet periodically. 
Each subject was te bo discussed at flrst at one 
and later at two sessions. After a first pre- 
liminary discussion, the views of various Member 
States were to bo invited on tentative proposals. 
The International labour Office would then 
re-examiue these proposals in the light of the 
criticisms and opinions njccived and submit 
a final Jleport with a Draft Convention or Re- 
commendation to the next Conference for a 
final discussion and decl.sion. It was laid down 
that It would bo obligatory on all Member 
States to introduce legislation in their respective 
exjuntries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that It would bo optional 
for a Meini)cr State to adopt a Rocoinmendatlon. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 

In accordance with a provision in the Treaty 
of Versailles, the flrst International Labour 
Conference niet at Washington on the 20th 
October 1919 and sat for a month. India, as 
an original member of the I/eague of Hatlons, 
was among the 39 countries represented. The 
Indian delegates were Sir Louis Kershaw and 
Sir Atul Chatterjee representing the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Alexander Murray represent- 
ing Indian employers and Mr. N. M, Josbl 
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representing Indian labour. The (Conference 
was asked to consider proposals relating to a 
number of subjects including the eight hours 
day, unemployment, the night work of women 
and young persons, the employment of children, 
maternity benefits and Industrial diseases. 
The Washington (Conference adopted the Hours 
(Convention, out as far as India was concerned, 
her delegates were able to impress the (Conference 
that the adoption of an 8-hour day would be 
too revolutionary a change for the country and 
would never be accepted by Indian employers. 
The (Conference therefore agreed to grant a 
special relaxation In the case of India and it 
was decided that a beginning should be made 
by the Introduction of a 60-hour week in factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act. 

The ground for a reduction in factory hours 
had, however, already been partially prepared 
by the Government of India who, acting on 
the recommendations made in the matter by 
the Industrial (Commission, had circularised all 
local Governments In June 1919 on the subject. 
The subsequent endorsement of a sixty-hour 
week for India by the Washington (Conference 
received further support from the workmen 
themselves In the winter of 1919-20 which 
saw the recrudescence of Industrial strife of a 
greater intensity than that of the year before. 
The principal cause again was the fact that cash 
wages were lagging far behind the continued rise 
in prices and that real wages were again falling. 
On this occasion, however, the workmen did 
not limit their demands to increases in wage 
rates alone and their leaders everywhere 
demanded both increases in wages and reduc- 
tions in hours of work. Concerted strikes in 
the cotton mills of Bombay, Ahmed abad and 
(Cawnpore resulted in the employers conceding 
a ten-hour day In addition to the granting of 
higher wages. In March 1020, the Millowners’ 
Association of Bombay presented a memorial 
to the Viceroy asking for a statutory reduction 
of hours of work in all textile factories in India 
from twelve to ten. The rapid sequence of 
events in favour of a ton -hour day broke the 
back of all opposition to reduced hours of work 
in Indian factories and an easy passage for 
the necessary legislation was assured. 

CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

Prior to 1920, there was little co-ordination 
between the Centre and the Provinces in matters 
connected with laliour, and tiiere were no pro- 
vincial or All-India enquiries Into wages or 
conditions of employment in industrial establi.sh- 
ments. Oftl<dal eifort at mediation in industrial 
disputes was practically unknown and the 
policy of Government in this matter was to 
keep the ring clear and to allow the ])arties to 
settle all disputes between themselves. Tl»e 
participation of India in International Gonfer- 
ences and the increasing interest taken by the 
Indian imblic in questions connected with 
labour made it necessary both for the Govern- 
ment of India and the Governments of tlie more 
Industrialised provinces not only to consider 
the question of tlio representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures but 
also to allocate to special departments or 
offices the administration of labour questions. 


The Government of India established a Labour 
Bureau in the year 1920 and the Govemmeuts 
of Bengal and Madras created special appoint- 
ments of Commissioners of Labour in the same 
year. The lAbour Bureau of the Government 
of India published a series, of bulletins on certain 
phases of factory work but before its utility 
could be established the office was abolished 
In March 1923 on the recommendation of the 
Indian Betrenchment Committee. The lead 
In the matter of the creation of a proper and 
stable department of Government with investi- 
gators and an adequate statistical staff to deal 
with all questions connected with labour was 
taken by the late Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, who created a labour Office for the 
Bombay Presidency in 1921. Further details 
in connection with this office and other mat- 
ters dealing with Government administration 
of labour subjects will be found in a special 
section towards the end of this note. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 

A Bill to amend the Factories Act of 1911 
was introduced by the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1921 and 
was passed into law in January 1922. The 
Amended Act was brought into effect from 
Ist July 1922. The main provisions of the new 
law as it now stood were as follows : — 

1. The definition of the term 'factory* 
was extended so as to bring within Its scope 
all concerns using power and employing not 
less than 20 persons. Local Governments were 
Invested with powers to declare as factories 
concerns which employed not less than 10 
persons. 

2. No child under 12 was to be employed 
in a factory. The liours of work of children 
between 12 and 15 were restricted to six per 
day. A rest interval of half an hour was to be 
given after four hours’ work and employment 
In two factories on the same day was prohibited. 

3. Woinon’s liours were restricted to eleven 
per day and to sixty per week and their 
employment at night was totally prohibited 
between the hours of 7 p.m. and 6-30 a.m. 
except in seasonal factories In the fish curing 
and canning industries. 

4. Men’s hours In all factories were restricted 
to eleven per day and to sixty per week. 

6. All operatives were to be given a com- 
pulsory weekly holiday and provision was also 
made for the grant of a compulsory rest internal. 

6. Exemptions on defined principles were to 
be perniltted. Provision was made for contrdt^ 
ling excessive artificial humidification when 
injurious to the health of the operatives. Vari- 
ous other provisions dealing with the health and 
safety of the operatives were also Incorporated 
In the new Act. 

Subsequent amending Acts passed in 1923, 
1926 and 1931 made improvements of a minor 
character and no changes were ma<le in any of 
the main priuciples laid down in 1922 until 1934 
when a new consolidating Act was passed. The 
main features of the 1934 with 

lower dowq. 
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PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER 
LABOUR LAWS. 

Aa has boon pointed out above, little attempt 
had hitherto boon made for the peaceful and 
amicable aettloment of industrial disputes. The 
C!entral and the Provincial CSovernments at the 
time probably felt that in the absence of any 
reliable information regarding wage rates and 
conditions of employment in industrial establish- 
ments in India, it would have been futile for 
Government Officers to offer their services as 
conciliators in attempting to settle disputes. 
Bombay had already made a beginning by 
establishing a Labour Office for the collection 
of reliable and accurate data and the Oovern- 
ment of Bombay, acting on the recommendations 
of tlie Provincial Legislative Ooiincil, appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Oommittco in 1922 
under the chainnanship of Sir Stanley Heed, 
editor-in-chief of T'hc Timm of India “ to consider 
and report on the practicability or otherwise 
of (treating machinery for the prevention and 
early settlement of ijidiistrial disputes.” In 
their report, tlui C'ommittee, after setting down 
their views on various schemes of welfare which 
einiiloyers might adopt to improve the condi- 
tions of employment and of the life of their 
workpeople so as to make them more contented 
and less amenable to the inlluence of outside 
agitators, recommended that a statutory tribu- 
nal on the lines of the Industrial Court created 
by the United Kingdom Act of 1919 should 
be set up in the Bombay Presidency ; and that 
all strikes which could not be settled without 
Government intervention should be referred to 
this Court. The Government of Bombay, 
acting on the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee, drew up a Bill on the subject which was 
Introducred in the local Legislative (council in 
1923-24. Ill the meanwhile, however, the 
Government of India informed the Government 
of Bombay that they themselves were proceeiling 
with similar legislation of an All-India character 
and they requested the local Government to 
abandon their own measure. In the meanwhile 
the Government of India drew up jiroposals 
for legislation for the regulation of conditions 
and hours of work in Indian mines, for the 
compulsory payment, by an employer, of com- 
pensation to workmen for injury resulting from 
accident arising out of employment and for 
the registration of trade unions. 'J'he Workmen’s 
Comiiensation and the Mines Acts were placed 
on the Statute Book in 1923 and the Indian 
Trade Unions Act in 1926. The Trade Disputes 
Act was not passed till 1929. The main features 
of these several pieces of labour Legislation 
will bo described in the sjiecial sections devoted 
to these subjects in this Chapter. 

POST-WAR REDUCTIONS IN WAGES. 

Unfortunately for Indian labour, a period of 
acute depression set in in all industries towards 
the end of the year 1922. Some of the first 
tasks to which the Labour Office created by the 
Ckivemment of Bombay in 1921 had set itself 
were to compile a ct>8t of living index for working 
classes in Bombay City, to make an enquiry into 
their standard of life by the collection of family 
budgets for representative working class families 


and to make an enquiry into wages and hours 
of work in the cotton mill Industry in the 
Bombay Presidency. The cost of living index 
compiled by that office — the first of its kind In 
India — showed that except for a slight fall 
during the earlier months of the year 1920, prices 
had been steadily rising after the end of the war 
for the next two years. The peak was reached 
in October 1920. The annual average of the 
monthly index numbers (1914=100) for that 
year was 183. A gradual decline, however, set 
in from the beginning of the following year and 
the annual average for the year 1921 registered 
a fall of ten points on the figure for 1920. A 
further fall of nine points was registered in the 
annual average for the year 1922. The year 
1923 opened with a sharp decline to 156 ; but 
for the next five years — that is, up to the end 
of the year 1927, the optimum monthly variation 
was within eleven points between 160 and 161. 
The Heport of the Family Budget Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Office snowed 
the standards of earnings and expenditure of 
some two thousand representative working class 
families and single men during the years 1921 
and 1922 but no comparable figures were avail- 
able for any other year. The report of the 
cotton mills’ wages enquiry which was published 
early In 1923 showed that the real wages of cotton 
mill workers im Ahmcdabad were thirty-three 
per cent, higher in 1921 than In 1014. The 
Ahmedabad Mlllowners' Association, thereupon, 
made the first organised post-war move In India 
for wholesale reductions in wages. A cut of 20 
per cent, was announced with effect from 1st 
April 1923. The strike of the Ahmedabad 
Ist cotton mill workers which followed was 
by far the largest and the most disastrous 
that has ever occurred in that city. It affected 
56 out of 61 working mills, involved nearly 
46,000 workpeople and resulted in a total time 
loss of nearly two and a half million man-days. 
It began on the 1st April and lasted till the 4th 
June. On that date a compromise was arrived 
at by the terms of which wages were to 
be reduced by 15f j>er cent, instead of by 
20 per cent. Labour received a rude shock and 
it was felt that the turning of the tide hud 
set in. 

Cotton textile millowners in Bombay had 
met demands for higher wages between 1917 
and 1920 partly by the grant of dearness of food 
allowances and partly by the payment of an 
annual bonus of one month's pay dependant on 
profits. In 1924, the Millowners* Association, 
Bombay, decided that the profits for 1928 
would not justify the payment of the bonus. 
The workers of all mills in the city struck work. 
The Government of Bombay appointed 
Committee of Enquiry under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court. The Committee's rejiort 
was entirely against the workers. The Bonus 
Dispute Strike in Bombay in 1924 was by far 
the worst that had ever occurred in the country 
until that year and resulted in a time loss of 
nearly eight million working days. 

The depression which setl n in 1922 continued 
for several years. In the year 1925, however, 
the Government of India came to the rescue of 
the Cotton textile industry and the workers 
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employed in it by aboliehing tlie excise duty of 1 
SJ per cent., which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in India for many years past. 
In that year, millowners in Bombay announced 
a cut of 121 in wages. This aimoiinco- 

ment was followed by a general strike which 
lasted for over two months and which resulted 
in a time loss of nearly eleven million working 
days. Both sides wore adamant but the 
Millowners had given an underhiking to Oovern- 
ment to drop the proi) 08 al for a wage cut if the 
excise duty was abolished. The strike, there- 
fore, ended as soon as the Viceroy’s Si>ecial 
Ordinance announcing tlie suspension of the 
excise duty was published at the end of Novem- 
ber 1925. This strike “was a great victory for 
the workers and siiowed that, in spite of their 
illiteracy and inadequate organisation, they 
were able to take concerted action and to offer 


a stubborn resistance against any attack on 
their wages." 

It will have been noticed that so far 
prominence has been given only to the big 
industrial disputes that occurred in the textile 
industry in Western India. This should not 
be taken to mean that other industries and the 
other provinces in India were not troubled with 
industrial strife. As soon as Indian labour 
had realised the potential value of the strike 
as a weapon for securing redress of grievances, 
strikes began to get extremely frequent and 
the quinquennium 1921-1926 saw the outbreak 
of no less than 1,154 strikes in India involving 
nearly two million workpeople and causing a 
total loss of thirty-seven and a quarter million 
working days. Summary statistics for the 
main industries are incorporated in the follow- 
ing table; — 


Consolidated Statement of Industrial Disputes for the Quinquennium 1921 - 25 . 


Industries. 

Number 

of 

disputes. 

Number of 
workers 
involved. 

1 

Man-days lost. 

Cotton spinning and weaving 

605 

815,341 

24,967,886 

Jute 

146 

576,570 

3,464,856 

Engineering (excluding railway works})ops) 

65 

71,590 

1,031,779 

Hallways (including railway workshops) 

59 

135,254 

3,687.504 

Mines 

29 

30,632 

261,198 

Others 

350 

201,327 

3,916,681 

Total 

1,154 

1,919,714 

37,317,904 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE. 

The two years 1926 and 1927 were, as com- 
pared with the quinquennium whlcli has just 
been reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation of 
their respective positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for Government who 
had completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter experience which 
hey had had of disastrous strikes most dis- 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie ns far as wages were 
concerned. Governments and employers had 
completed extensive industrial housing 
schemes, many employers had expanded 
their activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living index was .steadily 
on the decline. The administration of the 
factory law had been improved by the 1922 Act 
and the avenues for evasions were so barricaded 
as to make breaches of the law most difficult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
hose obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of sufficient rest and 
also of some relaxation and recreation. Absences 
from work began to get more frequent. All 
these and other factors were conducing to a 
decided improvement in the standard of life and 


the conditions of employment of industrial 
labour. The chief Indian industries were, how- 
ever, still showing adverse balances in their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return on the capital 
which they had invested in industry. The share- 
holders were consequently becoming somewhat 
restive, and harangues at annual general 
meetings of companies by the more disgruntled 
of them were becoming frequent enough to be 
noticed. The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1926had 
also made a number of recommendations aiming 
at a more efficient conduct and managemeift of 
cotton mills in India. The more progressive 
firms, thereupon, began to devise ways and means 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater 
production at less cost. The methods of ratlona- 
li.sation wliicli had been successfully attempted 
in the West received a measure of studious con- 
sideration and three go-ahead firms of cotton 
mill agents in Bombay City — Messrs. E. I). 
Sassoon and Company, Messrs. James Finlay and 
Company, and Messrs. Klllick Nixon and 
ComiMiny — decided to try out schemes whereby 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after 
a greater number of spindles and more looms. 
A beginning was made at the Manchester Mill of 
which Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company were 
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the agents. The attempt was at once met by a 
prolonged strike in that mill. 

The advent of rationalisation in Indian indus- 
tries synohronised with the entry of the principles 
of communism into the country and the formation 
of the Workers and Peasants* Party on models 
similar to those obtaining in Soviet Russia. Many 
communists secured appointments on the 
executives of several trade unions in India and 
they were not long before they made their 
presence on these bodies felt by inciting workers 
to go on strike on the most fliinsiest of pretexts. 
The immediate object of these communists was 
not so much to Improve the condition of indus- 
trial workers as to cause prolonged stoppages 
of work thereby sending batches of dissatisfied 
and disgruntled workmen back to their native 
villages to preach revolutionary doctrines of 
class hatred, the uprooting of capitalism and 
the smashing of stable Governments. 

THE CUMAX OFINDUSTRIAL STRIFE 
miNDU. 

The year 1028 was one in which a handful of 
communist agitators in India secured a large 
measure of control over her industries through 
their almost complete domination over labour. 
They engineered large scale strikes in most 
Industries and brought several to the verge of an 
almost complete standstill. 

The most disastrous of the strikes which 
occurred in the year 1928 was that in the cotton 
mills in Bombay City and which alone was 
responsible for the loss of over twenty-two 
and a half million working days out of a total 
of over thirty-one and a half million lost to 
all Indian industries in that year. The direct 
cause of this disastrous strike which lasted from 
the middle of April to the beginning of October 
was the fear of unemployment created by the 
decision of certain millowners to introduce 
‘irrational’ methods of work In their mills. 
During the progress of tills stiike proposals 
were made by the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, for the enforcement of a sclicme of 
standardized wages with a cut of seven and a 
half per cent, in tlie wages of weavers and for the 
introduction of a set of staiuling orders to regu- 
late conditions of employment. Labour rejilied 
by drawing up its famous list of “ Seventeen 
Demands.” This strike was called oif only 
when the Government of Bombay announced 
the appointment of a committee under the 
chairmanship of the Ilou’ble the Acting Chief 
•Tustice of the High Court of Bombay, Sir 
Hiarles Fawcett, to examine and report on all 
these questions. The Itejiort of the Committee 
which was published on the 26th Mandi 1920 
still continues to be one of the standard work.s 
of reference on conditions of employment in 
the cotton textile mills in Bombay (Hty. The 
Committee held that the proposals which aimed 
at reducing the number of operatives cmiifoycd 
in mills while raising their wages and providing 
conditions favourable for the extra efficiency 
expected from the operatives was fair and 
reasonable. On balance, the findings and 
recommendations of the Fawcett Committee 
were more favourable to the workers than to the 
employers. 


Other important strikes during the year 1928 
occurred in tlie I’ata Iron and Steel Company’s 
Works at Jamshedpur, on the East Indian and 
South Indian Hallways, in the Fort (lloster 
Jute Mills and in the textile mills at Sholapur 
and Cawnpore. 

APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

Reverting to the labour laws of 1922-1923, 
seven years’ administration of those laws 
had brought several defects to light. Certain 
administrative defects had been rectified by 
Amending Acts but it was gradually felt that 
much of the legislation, as compared^ with 
similar pieces of legislation in the other indus- 
trialised (countries of the world, was of a very 
halting character and that it did not go far 
enough. Several trade union leaders who had 
attended ten successive sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference as ijabour Dele- 
gates or Advisers started newspaper and plat- 
form agitation for both refonn and expansion 
of the existing laws. ’J’hesc demands coupled 
with tlie great Industrial unrest prevalent in 
India at the time made a complete survey and 
investigation by an impartial body inevitable 
and in the middle of the year 1920 the Govern- 
ment of India announced the appointment, by 
His Majesty the King Emperor, of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour “ to empiire 
into and rejiort on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India ; on the health, cflicioncy and 
standard of living of the workers; and on the 
relations between the employers and the employ- 
ed ; and to make recommendations.” The 
late Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley was appointed 
Chairman. The other members of the ('oni- 
mission were the Rt. Hon. Shrinivasa Sastri, 
p.o. ; 81r Alexander Murray, Kt., c.n.E. ; Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola, K.c.a.i., K.B.E., c.i.K. ; 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Baronet; Sir Andrew (Jow, 
K.O.8.I., O.I.E., i.o.s. ; Dewan Chaman Lai, 

M.L.A. ; Miss Beryl M. Le Poor Power, Deiuity 
Chief Inspector, I’rade Boards, England and 
Messrs. N. M. dosbi, M.t.A. ; Kabeeniddin 
Ahmed, m.l.a. ; (I. I). Birla, m.l.a. ; and John 
tUiff, Assistant General Secretary, Transport 
and Railway Workers’ Union, England. The 
Coininisslon arriviHl in India on ^he lltli 
October 1929 and after visiting several places 
In India and examinin'! several representatives 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
the railways and associations of the employees 
and the employed Iclt for England on the 22nd 
March 1930 to collect further evidence In that 
country. The Commission returned to India 
in the month of October of the same year and 
after completing that part of tlieir tour which 
had been left unfinished in the previous winter, 
went to Delhi In November to draft their 
Report. 

1929-A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS, 

The year 1929 was a very momentous one In 
tlie history of the labour movement in India 
crowded as it was with events of prime import- 
ance. Early in the year there was extensive 
rioting in Bombay City which lasted for several 
weeks. An Enquiry Committee appointed by 
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Qovemment found that the immediate cause 
of these riots was the inflammatory speeches 
made by extreme left wing labour leaders. In 
February all the ring leaders among the ranks 
of the Communists were arrested and sent to 
Meerut for trial. Eeferences have already been 
made to the publication of the Beport of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and to the 
announcement of the appointment of a Boyal 
Commission on Indian Labour. Mention has 
also been made of the passing of the Trade 
Disputes Act in that year. An Act amending 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was also 
passed by the central legislature and the 
Government of Bombay took the initiative In 
provincial labour legislation by passing a 
Maternity Benefits Act providing for monetary 
compensation by factory employers to their 
women workers for loss of wages during 
periods immediately prior to and following 
confinement. 

The chief communist leaders had been arrested 
but their henchmen were not. Imbued with 
communist principles, these endeavoured to 
carry on the industrial strife of the year before. 
When a dispute arose in the Spring Mill In the 
month of April over the question of the dismissal 
of one worker, this was made a cams belli for the 
declaration ofanother general strike in tiio cotton 
mill industry. This strike, however, did not 
extend to all the mills in the city and island of 
Bombay as that of the previous year had done but 
still it was of a fairly general character involving 
109,232 workers in 62 mills. It lasted from the 
26th April to the 18th September and was le- 
sponsiblo for a total time loss of nearly seven 
million working days. The Government of 
Bombay took advantage of the new Trade Dis- 
putes Act and appointed a Court of Enquiry 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Pearson of the Calcutta High Court to make a 
full investigation into the causes of the strike. 
The Court sat continuously for over a month 
and in their reiiort which was published on the 
I6th September they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the whole of the blame for the 
calling and the continuation of this strike rested 
with the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
moral effect of this report was so great that the 
Union called off the strike unconditionally on 
the day following its publication. 

Another Important strike which occurred in 
India during the year 1929 was one of the 
employees of the B.B. & C. I. Hallway’s Loco, 
and Carriage Workshop at Dohad. The railway 
administration had transferred a number of 
operatives from their big workshops in Bombay 
to the new workshop which they had built at 
Dohad and had given them certain allowances on 
reduced rates of pay. The men demanded 
a continuation of the old rates plus Dohad 
allowances and failing a restoration of the cut 
they struck work. After the strike had pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Government of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen’s claims. 

The last important event in this year of 
crowded events was the split which occurred 
in the Trade Union Congress at its tenth session 
which was held in Nagpur in the month of 
November of that year under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Trade Union 


Congress was Inaugurated in 1920 for two main 
purposes: (1) to co-ordinate the activities of 
the individual labour unions in India which 
till then remained inchoate and were unable 
to take concerted action ; and (2) to recommend 
workers’ delegates to the various sessions of 
the International Labour Conference. It re- 
mained the central organisation of the trade 
union movement in India for nearly a decade 
and most of the important unions in India were 
affiliated to it. The Congress met in a full- 
dress session onoe every year and discussed 
various leading questions connected with Indian 
labour. Early in 1929 the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union and the G.I.P. Eailwaymen’s 
Union-— two organisations controlled almost 
entirely by communists — secured affiliation to 
the Congress. As the ebetions to the execu- 
tive body of the Congress were conducted on the 
basis of the member^ip strength of the indivi- 
dual affiliated unions, the communists were 
able to capture a majority of the seats on the 
executive through the membership of tliese 
two unions and the Tenth Session was therefore 
entirely dominated by the communist section 
of the movement. Eesolutions were passed 
for the boycott of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour and the International Labour 
Conference, for the affiliation of the Congress 
to the League against Imperialism and fox the 
appointment of the Workers’ Welfare League, 
a communist organisation In England, as agents 
of the Congress in Great Britain. The passing 
of these resolutions marked the culmination of 
a long period of mischievous activity Inspired 
by Moscow and fomented by communist agents 
in India and brought to a head the question 
whether the trade union movement in India 
should be under the leadership of genuine trade 
unionists or of the votaries of communism. The 
moderate 8(;ctioii8 under the leadership of 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Girl, B, Shiva Rao, 
li. R. Bakhale and Dowan Chaman Lai seceded 
from the Congress and set up a separate federa- 
tion under the name of The Indian Trades 
Union Federation in order to co-ordinato the 
activities of non- communist trade unions in 
India. Further details in connection with 
these two All-India federations, their quarrels 
the further split in the Congress and the attempts 
made for unity will be dealt with in the Section 
on Trade Unionism and Trade Union Law. 

THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 

The third decade of the twentieth century 
had been a most momentous period in the 
history of labour in India crowded as it was 
with almost continuous industrial strife, 
appointment of committees and commissions 
to enquire into and make recommendations in 
connection with the cause of the strife and the 
laying of the foundation stone for a first class 
code of labour laws for the country. After the 
end of the general strike in the cotton textile 
mills of Bombay of the year 1929 trade unionism, 
except perhaps in Ahmedabad, was thoroughly 
discredited. There had been no wholesale 
reductions in wage rates in any of the larger 
industrial centres of the textUe industry in 
India since the cut of 15 per cent, in the wages 
of the cotton mill workers in Alimedabad in 
1923 and witii each successive fall in prices, 
real wages naturally improved. 
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The Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar followed the Government of Bombay by 
X>assing a Maternity Benefits Act in 1030. The 
extreme left wii\g in the leftist Trade Union 
Congress came to the conclusion in 1931 that 
the Congress was not as revolutionary as what 
it should be and this element broke away to 
form the All-India Red Trade Union Congress. 
It thus happened that instead of there being 
one co-ordinating body at the apex of the 
trade union organisation in the country to 
guide and control the movement, there were 
four separate federations the majority of which 
were useless and effete bodies with little influence 
and trifling membership. 

PUBUCATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

The reportof the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labourwas published in June 1931. The report 
is a document of first-rate importance dealing 
with almost every aspect of the labourproblem 
Id India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects. The Report has been the lodestar 
of all the various pieces of labour legislation 
which have been placed on the Indian Statute 
Book since its publication ; and it will continue 
to be the text-book for social legislation and 
labour welfare In India for many years to come. 

A summary containing the principal recom- 
mendations of the Commission, classified 
according to the subjects with which they 
deal, was given at pages 474 to 484 of 
the 1932 edition of this publication. 
The Government of India published annually 
from 1932 to 1940 reports on the action taken 
by the Central and Provincial Governments on 
the Commission’s recommendations and these 
reports are on sale at the Government of India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta. Most of 
the Royal Commission’s recommendations 
with regard to the expansion of the scope and 
the improvement of the existing Acts relating 
to conditions and hours of work in factories 
and mines, workmen’s compensation and to| 
the control and suTOrvislon of the labour which 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan- 
tations in Assam have already been implemented 
by amending or consolidating Acts. Acts 
amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
particular and placing it permanently (the 
original Act had been passed for a period of 
five years) on the Statute Book were passed in 
1982 and 1934. The Employers and Workmen’s 
(Disputes) Act which had been passed as early 
as I860 for the speedy determination of disputes 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the construction of railways, 
canals and other public works and which had 
been almost a dead letter was repealed in 1932. 
Acts to prevent the pledging of children and to 
facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
housing were passed in 1933. Legislation on 
the lines of the British Truck Act to control 
the deductions which employers may make 
from wages in respect of fines and to provide 
for the early payment of due wages was passed 
early in 1936. Various other proposals for 
new labour legislation in connection with 
employers’ liability (re: “common employ - 1 
Went •’ find “ assumed risk ’’)i extension | 


I of workmen’s compensation to agriculture 
i and forestry, fixation of hours of work of dock 
! labourers, allotment of seamen’s wages, exemp- 
tion of salaries and wages from attachment, 
the shortening of wage periods, arrest and im- 

J irisonment of industrial workers for debt and 
or the prevention of the besetting of industrial 
establishments by money-lenders for the recovery 
of debts, have been considered by the Govern- 
ment of India In consultation with the various 
provincial Governments and some of these 
resulted in the introduction of Bills in the 
legislature. It is most unlikely, however, that 
all these proposals will result in legislation, 
because very weighty objections were raised 
during circulation on the various practical 
difficulties which would have to be contended 
with in the administration of any laws that 
might be framed to govern these matters. 

FURTHER WAGE CUTS IN 
INDUSTRY. 

The sharp downward trend of prices which 
set in about the middle of the year 1930 continued 
till May 1933 when the cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City touched 
par or 100 (1914 — 100). Wages in most Indus- 
tries, on the other hand, had continued almost 
at the same high levels of 1929-30 — In many 
cases ratf 8 early in 1933 were double or more than 
double those prevalent in 1914. Following the 
cut of about 15 per cent, in wages which had been 
effected in the Ahmedabad cotton mills In 1923, 
the cotton mill workers in that centre had 
submitted a demand for a restoration of the 
cut in 1928. The matter was referred to arbi- 
tration. Workers on the spinning side of the 
industry secured an increase of eight per cent, 
and on the weaving side five per cent. The 
conciliation board appointed in connection with 
the Dohad dispute had decided in favour of the 
workers and against the Administration of the 
B.B. <fe C. I. Railway. Employers, therefore, 
were beginning to feel that the public generally 
and Impartial arbitrators and conciliators in 
particular were determined that the standard 
of life which Indian industrial workers had 
attained as a result of the hard battles which 
they had fought must be maintained. They were 
therefore very chary of initiating proposals for 
reductions in rates. The commencement of the 
year 1933, however, saw the beginning of a new 
wave of depression in industry. Jute mills had 
already resorted to short-time working and 
several cotton mills and other factories were being 
compelled to close down. The Millowners* Associa- 
tion, Bombay, decided against a general wage 
cut in the cotton mill Industry in the Glty of 
Bombay as a whole but permitted its individual 
members to take such action as they deemed 
suitable. Certain mills reduced the existing rates 
of dearness allowances, others attacked the 
basic rates and some reduced total earnings by 
specified percentages. These reductions evoked 
a storm of protest. Various representations 
were made in the matter both to the Governor 
and to the Government of Bombay when, at 
length, in March 1934, the Government of 
Bombay instructed its Tjabour Office to institute 
a Departmental Imiuiry into the extent to 
which wages had been reduced during the year 
1933^34 ih the various ceut^reg of tlw QOttop 
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textile industry in the Province and also to 
ascertain the extent of unemployment prevailing 
in the Invlustry. Bombay and Sholapur were 
again the scenes of prolonged strikes in most 
cotton mills In these centres. The Keport of 
the Departmental Inquiry was published on 
21st June 11)34 and the strike in the Bombay 
mills was called off simultaneously. The results 
of the Inquiry showed that, as compared with 
the general levels of 1926, wages in Ahmedabad 
In 1934 were five per cent, higher and twenty-one 
and seventeen per cent, lower in Bombay and 
Sholapur respecllvely. Notwithstanding the 
cuts that had been effected, real wages in 1934 
were fifty-four, eleven ami fifteen per <!cnt. 
higher in Alnnedai)ad, Bombay and Sholapur 
respectively as compared with 1020. 

The publication of the report of the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was followed by the Mlllowners* 
Association, Bombay, adopting a simple scheme 
of standard rates for unrationalised occupations 
on time rates of wages for affiliated mills in Bom- 
l)ay City and tliey also agreed, in cases where the 
dearness allowancie for weavers had fallen to less 
than 40 per cent, to raise this allowance to 40 per 
cent, after the coming into effect of the 54-hour 
week on the 1st Janmiry 1935. 

Towards the end of the year 1933, the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Association, attempting to 
profit as a re^sult of the Buc(;essful experieiute of 
the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by 25 per cent, and an agreement was concluded 
early in January 1 935 on tlie basis of a unifonn 
cut of «| per cent, subject to the proviso that 
the earnings of a two loom weaver should not 
bo reduced below Us. 41-4-0 for 26 working 
days. 

BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 
DISPUTES CONCILIATION ACT. 

By far the moat important result of the report 
of the Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
passing by the Government of Bombay of a 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act in August 1934. 
Tills Act made provision (1) for the appointment 
of a Labour Officer to look after tlie interests of 
cotton mil] workers in Bombay City, to represent 
their individual griovunce.a to their employers 
and to secure redress of such grievances whenever 
and wherever possible ; and (2) for the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of I^Abour as an ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator to whom the Labour 
Officer could bring all cases in which he could 
not succeed. Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he 
came to be regarded almost as an industrial 
judge whose decision was mostly accepted by 
both the parties to a dispute. This Act was 
repealed with effect from the 1st August 1939, 
when the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, 
which we describe lower down, was brought into 
operation for the cotton textile industry in the 
Province of Bombay. During the period ofj 
nearly four years for which that Act had been In , 
force, remarkable results were achieved audj 
there was much less industrial strife in the cotton 1 
mill industry in Bombay City tlian there hadj 
been prior to 1Q34, 


INSTTTUnON BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 

The only Province which had so far Instituted 
any inquiries into wages and conditions of 
employment in industrial establishments in India 
was Bombay where the Labour Office had conduc- 
ted three enquiries into the wages and hours of 
work of cotton mill workers in the Bombay Preri- 
deuey for selei^ted months In the years 1921 , 1 923 
and 1926. Otlier wages enquiries of a limited 
character covered mimiidpal workers, peons 
in Bombay (fity and workers in a few selected 
printing presses in Bombay City. None of the 
otlier industries, especially the engineering, had 
been touched. No other province in" India 
had attempted an enquiry into industrial 
wages and such information as was available 
on tiie subject ironsisted of a few figures of wage 
rates in some important occupations in selected 
units which are contained in some of the annual 
provincial administration reports on the working 
of the Indian Factories Act. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, throughout their Report, 
had deplored the absence of reliable and accurate 
data regarding wages for Provinces other than 
Bombay ; they had, moreover, made certain 
rccommeudations regarding the fixation of 
minimum rates of wages in industries where 
wages were low, but they had suggested that 
before any legislation on tlie subject was devised 
general surveys of wage rates and earnings 
should be condmttcd in all Provinces. Both 
for this and for the reason tliat no information 
regarding wages In the Province of Bombay 
was available for industries other than the 
cotton textile, the Government of Bombay 
instructed the Labour Office to make a survey 
of wages and conditions in factory industries 
— tlie first i>art to cover all perennial facteries 
and the second seasonal factories. This census 
covered nearly 1,250 factories in over 25 different 
industries spread over nearly lf)0 towns and 
villages in the Province of Bombay. The first 
of the series of the General Wage Census reports 
<!Ovciing the eiigineeririg trade was published 
in December 1935, the seeond covering the 
printing industry was jmblislied early in March 
1936, the third (tovering all the textile industries 
(cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) in the Bombay 
Pre,sldeiic.y was published early in May 1937 ; 
and the fourth covering the Oils, Paints and 
Soap ; the Match manufacturing and fourteen 
otlier miscellaiieons industries was published 
in May 1 939. I’lie Rcjiort with regard to wages 
and conditions of em]>]oyment in the seasonal 
factories was fxibllshed in 1936. Tliese reports 
contain a fund of most valuable information 
regarding wage rates, earniugs and conditions 
of employment and they should be of the greatest 
possible value to both employers and the 
employed, to Government administrations, to 
economists and to the pulillc generally. Copies 
of these reports can be had from the Government 
Book Depot, Bombay or from the High Com- 
missioner for India in London. 

THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1934. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made several very important recommendations 
Cor ^Hbs^ntla) amendm^^^s pC tCio I^dlftn 
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Factories Act, 1911, as amended by the Amending 
Acts df 1922, 1923, 1926 and 1931, firstly, for 
the reduction of the maximum limits of daily 
and weekly hours of work in perennial factories 
and for the better regulation of such hours; 
secondly, for the improvement of working 
conditions in factories ; and thirdly, for a more 
effective observance, on the part of factory 
owners, of the requirements of the Act. The 
Government of India accepted most of the Boyal 
Commission’s recommendations and these 
were incorporated in a new consolidating and 
amending Act known as “ The Fac.tories A(it, 
1934 ” which was brought into operation with 
effect from Ist January 1935. The main 

f uovision’s of tiie law relating to factories as 
t stands today are as follows : 

(a) Classification of Factories . — A distinction 
is drawn between ‘ seasonal ’ and ' perennial * 
factories. A factory which is exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground-nuts or the manu- 
facture of ground-nut oil, or the manufacture 
of coffee, indigo, lac, rubber, sugar (including 
gur) or tea is to be a seasonal factory, provided 
that a local Government may, by notification in 
the local official gazette, declare any such factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for more than 180 working days in 
the year, not to be a seasonal factory for the 
purposes of the Act. The local Government may 
also, by notification, declare any seasonal factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for not more than 180 working days 
in the year and which cannot bo carried on 
except during particular seasons or at times 
dependent on the irregular action of natural 
forces, to be a seasonal factory for the purposes 
of this Act. 

(6) Age and Ser Groups . — Prior to the 1934 
Act, factory operatives were divided into three 
age and sex groups : (1) adult males, (2) adult 
females, and (3) children of both sexes, i.e., 
persons over 12 and under 15 years of age. A 
fourth group of ‘adolescents’ lias now been 
introduced. These are defined as persons of 
both sexes who are over the age of 15 years and 
under the age of 17 years but who liave not been 
certified as fit for employment as adults. Such 
adolescents as have not been so certified are to 
be deemed to be children. 

(c) Hours of Work . — The maximum limits of 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only in the case of sea- 
sonal factories. The maximum hours permitted 
for perennial factories have been reduced to ten 
per day and 54 per week subject to the proviso 
that persons employed on work necessitating con- 
tinuous production for technical reasons and per- 
sons whose work is required for the manufacture 
or supply of articles of prime necessity wiiich must 
be made or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more than 56 hours in any one week. 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified adolescents and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories. 

<d) -Spreodotwr.— The principle of “spread- 
over,” t.e., the limitation of the prlod of 
consecutive hours during which the daily 
limits of hours of work may be availed of by 
the owner or occupier of a factory was introduced 


in factory legislation for the first time in 1934. 
The spreadoverin the case of adults is limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half continuous hours ; 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 
and of sixteen and a half free hours in the citsc 
of children must include the hours between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. for both women and 
children. The power to grant exemptions in 
the case of women where technical reasons 
require that work should be done at night, e.g,, 
in the fish curing industry, continues to be 
allowed. 

(e) Artificial Cooling and Humidification . — 
The provisions incorporated in the 1922 Act 
with regard to the control of artificial humldl- 
lication were expanded. A now principle was 
introduced whereby power was given to local 
Governments to authorise Factory InsiKiCtors 
to call upon managers of factories to carry 
out specific measures for increasing the cooling 
power of the air if they arc of opinion that it 
is at times insufficient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or serious discomfort, 
rovlded, however, that the cooling power can 
e appreciably Increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would bo unreason- 
able under the circumstances. 

(/) Welfare . — The now Act made provision 
for four matters In connection with workers' 
welfare: (1) for the maintenance of a suitable 
and sufficient supply of water for w'ashlng for 
the use of i)er8on8 employed In processes 
involving contact with obnoxious or poisonous 
substances ; (2) foradequate shelter for rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons; 
(3) for the reservation of suitable rooms for 
the use of children of women employed In 
factories employing more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliana'S. 

{g) Rest Intervals and Holidays . — The provi- 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest inttjrvttls and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 

(A) Overtime . — The old Acts contained no 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by ‘ exempted * 
workers. The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act. With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, the Act lays down that a time 
and a half should be paid in all cases where a 
worker in a seasonal factory Is required to work 
for more than 60 hours in any one week or 
whore a worker in a factory other than a seasonal 
factory is required to work for more than ten 
hours In any one day. But where a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
In any one week, he Is to be entitled, In respect 
of the overtime worked less any overtime in 
respect of which he is entitled to extra pay 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay. When a worker in any factory works on 
the weekly rest day, he is to be entitled in 
respect of the overtime worked to nay at the 
rate of one and a half times the oralnary rate 
of pay. 
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(i) Certificates of Fitness for Children , — 
Local Government B have been given powers 
to make rules prescribing the degree of fitness 
to be attained by children and it has been 
prescribed that whenever such a standard has 
oeen laid down, no child failing to attain it 
can be certified for employment in a factory. 

(j) Security of Factory Structures. — Another 
new feature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
has boon given to factory inspectors to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
of any specified parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
Is dangerous to human life or safety. Local 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 

(fc) Exemptions. — A frequent cause of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act. 
The new Act limited these powers and prescribed 
further that no exemptions wore to be granted 
in respect of the provisions for spreadover, 
prohibition of night work and tlie limitations 
of weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of sixteen years. 

The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1940, passed 
by the Central Government was l)rought into 
operation from 9th April 1940. This Act applied 
to power factories employing from 10 to 19 
persona in which children are employed and 
extends to them the provisions of the Factories 
Act, 1934, relating to health, safety, regulation 
of child labour and registration. It is felt tliat 
this amendment will lead to the complete non- 
employment of children in small factories be- 
cause rather than be compelled to register under 
the Act, the owners concerned would prefer not 
to employ children at all. 

There has been an iiKTeasiiig tendency in most 
Provinces in India during rec^ent years to take 
advantage of Section 6 of the Factories Act, 1934, 
by notifying all factories emidoying ten or more 
persons as “factories” for the purposes of the Act. 
In this connection it is of interest to record that 
Br. K. N. Katju, Ex-Minister for Industries in 
the United rrovinees conducted a detailed 
inquiry into alleged sweated labour in small 
factories for a period of over two years. He 
found that in over 300 factories employing 4,000 
workers labour was sweated, there were no fixed 
hours of work and health and sanitary conditions 
were deplorable. The Government of the United 
Provinces thereupon took immediate action by 
declaring aU such factories as employed 10 or 
more persons as factories for the piurposes of 
the Act. The »Second Conference of Labour 
Ministers held in January 1941 decided to amend 
the Factories Act by making registration of all 
factories employing 10 or more jiersoiis 
compulsory. 

THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in India is the 
Payment of Wages Act which was jessed by the 


Central I^cgtslaturo early in 1936. A detailed 
note on the history of this piece of legifdatioii 
will be found at pages 608 and 504 of the 1938-80 
edition of the Indian Year Book. The more 
important provlsionB of this Act which were 
brought into operation With effect from the 
20th May 1987 are as follows : — 

(a) Scope of Applicatwn. — ^The Act In the first 
Instance applies to factories and railways but 
local Governments are empowered to extend it to 
tramway or motor omnibus services; docks, 
wharves or Jetties; inland steamer vessels* 
mines, quarries or oil-fields ; plantations ; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
In which articles are produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale. 

(b) Wages. — ‘ Wages ’ for purposes of the 
A(^ means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or implied, were fulfilled, bo payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employment or of work done 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but docs not 
include travelling allowances, employees' 
contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. 

Many industrial establishments, especially 
cotton textile mills, in India grant good attend- 
ance and efficiency bonuses in addition to wages. 
These bonuses operate as fines in cases where the 
standards for earning them are not attained. 
The Government of India, while framing the Act, 
imdiided such bonuses within the ambit of 
“wages” but the definition of this term, as far as 
bomisesarecom^ernedhas been widely interpreted. 
The Governiuent of Bombay held that existing 
good attendance and efficienc-y bonuses wherever, 
they ol>taincd must be paid without csonditions 
and notified all factories accordingly. As a test 
case, the Arvind Mills in Ahmedabad were pro- 
secuted in the City Magistrate's Court for non- 
payment of these bonuses in cases where the con- 
ditions for earning them were not fulfilled. The 
Magistrate held that bonuses were -wages and 
directed that the deductions made should be 
refunded to the workers. The matter was tak^n 
into appeal in the (!ourt of the Assistant Judge, 
Ahmedabad, where the decision of the Magis- 
trate was upheld. 'J he Mills thereupon filed a 
further appeal in the High Court, Bombay, which 
reversed the Ahmedabad judgments and held 
that all bonuses must be earned. The Govern- 
ment of India intend introducing a Bill in the 
Central Legislative Assembly to amend this Act 
with a view' to clarifying tlie position of 'bonuses.' 

(c) Wage Periods. — No wage period is to* 
exceed one month and all wages are to be paid 
in coin and or currency notes. 

(d) Time of Payment, — The wages of all 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be paid before 
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the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and In establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be paid l^ore the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment Is terminated. 

(e) Permiggiide Deductiong. — ^Deductions from 
wages are permitted only in respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over-payments of wages, for income-tax, 
(or contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employer as the 
Governor-General in Council or a local Govern- 
ment may, by general or special order, 
autliorise. The Central Government promul- 
gated a Payment of Wages Amendment Ord-1 
nance in 1940 amending the Act to enable deduc- 
tions beiiig made from wages witii written autho- 
risation of the employed person for Investment 
in any War Savings Scheme approved by a Pro- 
vincial Government. The Act does not pentdt 
an employer to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and to hand over the 
same to the employee concerned. Sucli a system 
was widely prevalent in certain centres of the 
textile industry in India and particularly in 
Ahmedabad where it was estimated that a total 
sum of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees was deduct- 
ed annually from the wages of about 26,000 
weavers in respect of weaving fines and the 
value of damaged cloth handed over to them. 

(/) Fineg. — No fines are to be Imposed on 
children, t'.e., persons below the age of fifteen 
years. No fines can be imposed save in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exliibi- 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of the local Government or of an authority which 
a local Government may prescribe in the matter 
and unless the person who is fined has been given 
an opportunity of showing cause against the 
fine. The total amount of fines which may be 
imposed on any person during any wage period 
is not to exceed lialf an anna in the rupee of 
wages for that wage period and no fine can be 
recovered in instalments or after the expiry of 60 
days from the day on which it was Imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be ex^nded 
on objects beneficial to the workers. Local 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules in connection with most of these matters. 

In December 1937. the North Western Hall- 
way reduced the monthly jiay of an engine driver 
by Rs. 7 for unsatisfactory work. The employee 
filed an apidication against the Railway in the 
Small Causes Court at Karachi for Illegal deduc- 
tions. The application was dismissed and the 
case was taken in appeal to tlie Chief ('ourt of 
Sind. In a judgment dated 3rd February 1941, 
Mr. Justice Weston held that a reduction in an 


employee’s wages by way of punishment was in 
contravention of the Payment of Wages Act and 
ordered a refund to the applicant of the amounts 
declucted from his wages. 

iff) Deductiong for Aheence from Dut>f . — 
Deductions from wages for periods of absence 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the period of 
absence bears to the period of duty (<.«., If the 
wage is Rs. 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not bo more than Rs. 7) ; 
provided that “ subject to any rules made In this 
behalf by the local Government if ten or more 
employed persons acting in concert absent them- 
selves without due notice (that is to say without 
giving the notice which they are required to give 
either expressly by their contracts of employment 
or impliedly by the terms of their service) and 
without reasonable cause, such deduction from 
any such person may include such amount not 
exceeding his wages for eight days as may by any 
such contract or terms be due to the employer 
in lieu of due notice.” By an amending Act passed 
early in 1937 an explanation has been added 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that “ an employed person shall be 
deemed to be absent from the place where ho 
is required to work if although present in such 
place, he refuses to carry out his work.” 

(^) Deductiong for Recovery of Advances . — 
Recovery of an advance of money given before 
employment began is to be made from the first 
payment of wages in respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery is to be niade on 
advances given for travelling expenses ; and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned are to be subject to rules to be made by 
local Governments. 

(i) Contracting-Out'. — No contracting-out Is 
permitted. 

(i) Procedure. — Local Governments are 
empowered to appoint Commissioners for 
Workmen’s Compensation or any other persons 
with judicial experien(;e as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
offences under the Act. Since the passing of the 
Act it ha.s been found that the procedure laid 
down in Hection 15 of the Act in connection with 
claims arising out of deductions from wages is a 
very dilatory one. The action is a civil one and 
it takes a long time before the case is brought 
to a decision. In many cases wliere applications 
are filed for non-payment of wages the employer 
is let off if he has paid wages to the workers 
(concerned after the filing of the (iomplaint and 
the Courts ignore the fact that even in such 
cases delay in making payments had occurred. 

(Jb) Administralion. — Inspectors of factories 
are to beresponsible for the admnistratlon of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
powers are reserved to the Governor-General 
in Council and to local Governments to appoint 
such other persons as they think fit to be inspec- 
tors for the purposes of this Act for railways. 
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C. P. UNREGULATED FACTORIES 
ACT, 1937. 

The Legislative Council of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar passed an Unregulated Factories 
Act early in 1937. This Act seeks to regulate 
the labour of women and children and to make 
provision for the welfare of labour in factories 
to which theFactorics Act, 1034, does not apply. 
‘‘Unregulated Factory’’ has been defined as 
“ any place wherein fifty or more workers are 
employed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve niontlis and to wliich the 
Factories Act, 1934, does not apply and wherein 
the following industries are carried on : — (i) bldi 
making, (ii) shellac manufacture, and (tit) 
leather tanning.” A ” child ” has been defined 
as a person who has not completed his fourteenth 
year. The provisions with regard to health 
and safety, notices and registers, penalties and 
procedure closely follow the similar provisions 
in the Factories Act. Children’s horns are 
restricted to seven in any one day and no child 
can be employed in any unregulated factory 
except between 8 a.m. and noon, and 1 p.m. and 
5 p.m. The double employment of children 
is prohibited and a child who has worked in any 
unregulated factory on any one day is prevented 
from working overtime or taking work home. 
The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and provision lias been made for 
the grant of a holiday after every period of six 


consecutive days. Women’s hours are restricted 
to nine per day and they are prohibited from 
working in any unr^ulated factory before sun- 
rise or after sunset. 

The notification of the application of this Act 
to bidi factories In the Central Provinces with 
effect from 1st March 1938 raised a storm of op- 
position by the owners of such factories and led 
to various kinds of harassment of the workers by 
the employers. Strikes and lookouts became 
frequent in the industry and in August, 1939, the 
Hon. Minister for Industries held two separate 
discussions on the subject with the representa- 
tives of the employers and the workers in this 
industry. As a result of these discussions, the 
Government of the Central Provinces decided to 
appoint a Committee of Inquiry to make a report 
on the whole subject. This Committee submit- 
ted its report to Government early in 1941 and it 
was reported, as we go to Press, that it is now un- 
der the consideration of Government. The bidi 
workers in the Central Provinces favour a wider 
and a stricter application of both this and the 
Payment of Wages Acts to them. The employ- 
ers hold that the continued application of these 
Acts to the bidi industry would spell ruin for it, 
(Consequently, the employers are reported to be 
resorting to measures to circumvent the Act 
cither by breaking up the larger factories into 
smaller units in order to evade registration or by 
closing down the factories altogether and giving 
the work out on contract. 


LABOUR UNDER THE NEW AUTONOMOUS PROVIN(m 
GOVERNMENTS. 


With the advent of the new reforms under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, full provincial 
autonomy was established in all Provinces in 
India with effect from the 1st April 1937. The 
Indian National Congress which is the largest, 
the most infiuential and the most well organised 
political party in India contested most and won 
the majority of the scats for the Legislative 
Assemblies in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
tiie United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Orissa. The Labour Policy of 
the Indian National Congress, as set out in 
its election manifesto is “to secure to the 
industrial workers a decent standard of living, 
hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
formity, as far as the economic conditions in the 
country permit, with international standards; 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen; protection 
against the economic consequences of old age, 
sickness and unemployment ; and the right of 
workers to form unions and to strike for the 
protection of their interests.” The earlier reso- 
lution of Congress on fundamental rights, gener- 
ally states in addition, that “ the State shall 
safeguard the interests of industrial workers ” 
and makes special reference to women workers 
and children. Congress Ministries, for reasons 
set out elsewhere in this volume, accepterl office 
in July 1937 but resigned in all Provinces in 
November 1939 owing to the alleged failure of the 
British Government in defining clearly the war 
aims of Great Britain with special reference to 
1 idia. Whilst in power, the Labour Policy of 
the Congress was amplified by responsible 
Ministers in various Provinces either by the 


issue of Press Notices or by statements made in 
public speeches. For example, in addressing 
a meeting of the representatives of the workers 
on the 19th February 1938, the Honourable the 
Minister for Finance in the Central Provinces 
declared that “the Congress Policy in regard to 
labour wUl be uniform in all Congress Provinces 
and it will be the aim of the Congress to secure 
you your rights without any struggle as far as 
possible.” 'The most comprehensive statement 
with regard to this policy was contained in a press 
note issued by tlie Government of Bombay in 
August 1037 from which certain of the more im- 
portant passages were reproduced at pages 621 
and 522 of the 1940-41 Edition of this publica- 
tion. 

In Bengal, where a popular Ministry was 
formed with representatives from the Proja, 
the Muslim League, the Independent Hindu and 
the Independent Muslim parties, the policy 
of the Government with regard to labour w»g 
contained in a statement made by the Honour- 
able Minister in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour to r^resentatives of the 
Press in September 1937. He stated that some 
of the important items wliich the Government of 
Bengal were considering for the amelioration 
of labour were the establishment of industrial tri- 
bunals, employment exchanges, decasualkuition 
of labour, schemes for health insurance, adequate 
housing, regulation of employment In shops, 
conciliation of debts, penalising of illegal gratifica- 
tion and the institution of enquiries into condi- 
tions of living by means of collecting family 
budgets with a view to ascertaining whether it 
would be possible to introduce minimum wage 
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fixing macliinery and BchomeB of unemployment 
insurance. 

We have during tlie course of tliis brief survey 
of the growth of the Labour Problem in India 
made an endeavour to mark the outstanding 
milestones in the development of the growing 
consciousness of their rights among the toiling 
masses of the country. This development 
was never so rapid as tliat which took place 
during the two years after the advent 
of Provincial Autonomy. The Governments 
of Bombay, Bihar, the Central Provinces and 
Berar and the United I^rovinccs ajjpointed 
Committees of Inquiry to examine existing 
levels of wages and conditions of employment 
and to make recommendations. In the case 
of Bombay and the C. J^. these enquiries were 
to relate to labour eni[)loye<i in cotton textile 
mills. In the United Provinces and in Bihar, 
labour in all industries was covered. The 
Government of Madras, following a juo- 
longed strike of cotton mill workers in Coim- 
batore, appointed a Court of Inquiry under the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. fortunately for 
labour all these various enquiries were conducted 
during a period when the t(5xtile industries 
in India were, after a fairly prolonged period 
of depression, showing signs of revival owing 
mainly to the Sino-.lapancse w’ar. Prices of 
raw products luad fallen during the latter lialf 
of 1937. Tiie margins l>etM'een costs of produc- 
tion and selling prices had widened to the 
advantage of industry and it was consequently 
possible for employers to accept tiie recom- 
mendations made by various Committei^ and 
Courts of Inquiry and Jloards of Conciliation 
for increases in wages and tiie improvement 
of conditions of work. These ucceptamres 
were, however, not made entirely by employers 
of their own free will. In all cases the Govern- 
ments concerned Issued resolutions and noti- 
fications accepting such of the recommendations 
made by the Committ(!C8 which they concurred 
in and recommending the adoption of these 
recommendations by the employers. It w'us 
obvious that non-acceptance of the recom- 
mendations made would he followed by legis- 
lative coercion if necessary. 

During the year 1938 the Government of 
Bombay put through tlie Bombay Legislative 
Assembly after a record debate of nearly 130 
hours going over 33 days, their Bombay indus- 
trial Disputes Act. I’hcy also issued to the 
various interests c-oucermal for opinion draft 
proposals for the conditions to be fullillcd for the 
recjognition by employers of unions of their 
workers; for the grant of holidays with pay during 
periods of sickness; and for the r<!gtdatiou of 
hours of work, rest periods and the grant of 
holidays in commercial olfices, shops, 
hotels, theatres, cinemas, etc. As far as tlie last 
is concerned, the Bombay Shops and ( ^oimiKjrcial 
Establishments Bill of 1939 was introduced in 
the Bombay Legislative Assombly by the llon’hle 
the Prime Minister on tlie 17tli April 1939 and 
received support from all sections of the House. 
This Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
of the House and was finally jiassed into law 
under the title of “The Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act, 1939,” on the 3l8t October 
1939. Legislative proposals for the establlsh- 
ment of Employment Exchanges in the more 
important industrial centres of the Province 
were also under the consideration of Government. 


There w'as a spate of activity for legisla- 
tive measures for the amelioration of labour 
conditions in other provinces ns well. Both 
tlie United Provinces and Bengal enacted 
legislation during the year 1938 for the payment 
of maternity benefits and the Sind Legislative 
Assembly passed an Act in June 1939 to amend 
the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929, in its 
application to the Province of Sind. In the 
lientral Provinces and Berar Bills w'ere drawn np 
(1) for the collection of statistics; (2) for amending 
the Indian Eaefcories Act, 1934, to provide 
for the registration of all factories and for tlio 
payment of registration fees in a manner to 
lie pre.scribed by Government ; and (3) to make 
provision for relief or benefits to workers in 
industrial occupations who are rendered unem- 
ployiid and consequently destitute. The first 
has been passiMl into law but at Ihc. moment of 
writing (May 1941) it had not been brought into 
operation. The second was enacteil in 1939 and 
brought into force with ellect from Jst April 
1940, Se.ales of registration fees depending upon 
the maximum number of |)t rsoMs t'lnployeil in 
any one day in tln^ year liaae been prescribed. 
Iso progress has been made with the tliird. 'I’he 
Governments of Bengal, Punjab and Sind liavi^ 
adoiited li'gislation for the control of hours of 
work in shops and commendal establishments. 
'The Puhj.al) Trade J^hnidoyees A(;t has been 
enforced in Puujah with olfect from Jst Miirch 
1941 and the Bengal Shops and Jistablishments 
Act has been broiiglit into force in Bengal from 
the Jst April 1941. Draft Kiiles under the Sind 
Sliops and EHtablislimcnts Act, 1940, w’cn^ pub- 
lished ill tlie Sind Govormneut Gazette on the 
27th March 1941 and the floverrnneiit of Sind 
intend to bring tliis Act into ojieration sometime 
al>out the middle of the year 1941. The Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces published, on 
tlio 21st October 1939, the draft of a Bill to 
regulate the hours of employment and certain 
(lohditions of employment in shops and eoinmer- 
cial establishments. 'I’lie Government of Assam 
had drafted a Bill for the freedom of move- 
ment of tea gardmi laliourers in that Province 
Init tills has now Iieen withdrawn. The Govern- 
ment of the United Proviina^s introduced a Trade 
Dispiiti^s Bill in the JocaJ Jasgislative Assembly 
but witlidrew it latia* on with a view to tlie intro- 
duction of a frosli Bill on the lines of the Bombay 
Industrial I lispiites A ct, 1938. Pri vate members’ 
Bills introduced in llie, dilferont Provincial 
Legislative Asseinblies during tlie period hnnie- 
iliately under rovii'w covered minimum wage 
fixing machinery and further regulation of con- 
ditions ill unregulated factories in the Geiitral 
J’rovinces and for the e.om|»ulsoiy rei'Ognitioii 
by emiiloyers of uniuns of tlielr workers in Boin- 
hiiy, Madras and in the United Provinces. As 
far as Marlrus is coneeriied, the Minister for 
Ijubour was sueiassfnl as a result of his personal 
efforts in the matter, to secure recognition by the 
employers of all unions which had been regis- 
tered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. It is 
clearly impossible for us even to attempt to give 
brief Kimirnaries of all these various pieces of 
enacted or projiosed Labour legislation but in 
view of their iin[)ortanco as models on which 
fiirtlier legislation has been or is likely to be 
passed, we shall give below brief descriptive 
notes of the Boinliay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, and of the Bombay Shoyw and Establish- 
ments Act, 1939, and in the latter case we shall 
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also give the main points of dlflferenco between 
the Bombay, Bengal, Punjab and Sind Acta. 

Notwithstanding the extensive reforms which 
had been carried out both by the Central 
and the Provincial Legislatures in India during 
the period 1923 to 1939, acute discontent was be- 
coming increasingly manifest in most industrial 
centres. Strikes continued to be frequent, most 
of them short and sporadic, but some l)ittcr 
and prolonged. The All-India Statistics of 
Industrial Disputes for the years 1937 
and 1938 show that as against an annual 
average of 147 strikes during the thirteen 
years between 1924 and 1936, the number 
of strikes during these two years amounted 
to 379 and 399 respectively — the last being 
the highest since these statistics began to be 
compiled. The number of workers affected 
by these strikes was 6,47,801 in 1937 as against 
1,14,217 in 1935. The next highest figure is 
6,00,351 for 1921. Working days lost amounted 
to 8.98 millions in 1937 and 9.20 millions in 
1988 as compared with less than a million 
in 1935. In both these years the principal 
scenes of industrial conflict in India were 
staged in the jute industry in Bengal and 
in the cotton textile industry in Cawnpore. 
It Is of interest, however, to observe that the 
Province of Bombay, with the exception of 
Gokak, was singularly free from large scale in- 
dustrial disputes during the five years 1935 
to 1939 and that there was not a single strike in 
any of the cotton textile mills in Amedabad dur- 
ing the whole of the year 1938. The statistics 
given prove conclusively that the problem of 
industrial relations is tiie (ihief problem 
confronting Indian Industry and that further 
industrial development in India must depend 
upon a proper solution of it. In this conucction 
it is of interest to observe that a Conference of 
the Prime Ministers of all the Provinces in 
India which was held in Poona in August 1939 
decided on uniformity in Trade Disputes legis- 
lation and on the establishment of Industrial 
Courts in all the Provinces. Employers in Ben- 
gal have been awakened to a remlisation of this, 
and at a meeting of the Calcutta members of 
the Employers’ Federation of India held in 
August 1938 it was decided to fonn an Eastern 
India Committee for the purpose “of giving 
continuous consideration to tlie Improvement 
of the well being and the efficiency of the 
workers in the establishments controlled by its 
members.” 

Among the more Important events that 
occurred in the field of Indian Labour during 
the two years June 1937 to August 1939 must 
be mentioned the visit paid by Mr. Harold! 
Butler, Director of the International Labour 
Office, to India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Nether- 
land Indies during the winter of 1937-38. Mr. 
Butler has recorded the impressions gained 
as a result of his tours in an exceedingly well 
written and interesting report entitled ” Pro- 
blems of Industry in the East ” — International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1938, Studies and 
Beporta, Series B (Economic Conditions) No. 29, 
which should be read by everybody interested 
in Labour. 

A Committee composed of trade union 
representatives , both inside and outside 
Parliament with Mr. John Jagger, n.p., as 


Chairman and Messrs. G. 0. Poole and Krishna 
Menon as Joint Secretaries, was established in 
London in June 1939 with the object of further- 
ing the interests of Indian Labour both in India 
and elsewhere. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
ACT, 1938. 

The Government of India passed an Act in 
the Central Legislature in 1938 for the preven- 
tion of the employment of children who have not 
completed their fifteenth year in any occupation 
connected with the transport of passengers, 
goods or mails by railway or in any occupation 
involving the handling of goods within the limits 
of any port to which for the time being any of 
the provisions of the Indian Ports Act, 1908, 
are applicable. By an Amending Act passed in 
1939 the employment of any child who has not 
completed his twelfth year is prohibited In any 
workshop connected with bidi making ; carpet 
weaving ; cement manufacture including bag- 
ging of cement ; cloth printing, dyeing and 
weaving ; manufacture of matches, explosives 
and fireworks ; mica-cutting and splitting ; 
shellac manufacture ; tanning and wool clean- 
ing. The prohibition, however, does not extend 
to any workshop wherein any process is carried 
on by the occupier witli the aid of his family only 
and without employing hired labour or to any 
school established by or receiving assistAnceor 
recognition from a Provincia Government. 
Provincial Governments are empowered by the 
Amending Act to add any description of process 
to the industries already scheduled in which the 
employment of children under twelve years of 
age should be prohibited. 

BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
ACT, 1938. 

This Act is perhaps the most advanced and 
outstanding piece of Labour legislation ever 
attempted in India. Put in a nutshell, the 
object of the Act Is to make all strikes and 
lock-outs Illegal until such time as the procedure 
provided lor in the Act for conciliation and 
arbitration is exhausted. All industrial matters 
relating to wages ; conditions of employment ; 
privileges, rights or duties of employers or 
employees, or the mode, terms and conditions 
of employment or non-employment arc divided 
into two schedules. All matters which regulate 
the relations between employers and employees 
such as rules of conduct or standing orders for 
operatives are listed under Schedule I. Matters 
connected with wages, hours of work and condi- 
tions of employment are listed under Schedule II. 
Government have power to modify these 
schedules (Section 72). 

Standing Orders: Every employer In an 
Industry to which the Act is made applicable is 
required to submit, within a period of two 
months from the date of the application of the 
Act to that industry, a draft of the Standing 
Orders which he pro^ses to adopt for governing 
the relations between him and his employees. 
The Commissioner of Labour is to ” settle ” 
these Standing Orders after consulting all the 
interests concerned in the industry. Any person 
aggrieved by any of the Standing Orders so 
** settled ” has the right of appeal to the Indus- 
trial Court (Sections 26 & 27). 
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Changes: II o employer Is to be permitted 
to make aoy change in any of the Standing 
Orders settled by the Gomndssloner of Labour 
or by the Industrial Court on appeal or in respect 
of any industrial matter included under Schedule 
II unless notice of such intended change is given 
to the representative of employees. Any 
employee who desires a change in any industrial 
matter is also required to give notice of such 
intended change to his employer. Copies of all 
such notices are required to be forwarded to the 
Commissioner of Labour, the Chief Conciliator, 
the Kegistrar, the Labour Officer and to any 
other person as may be prescribed (Section 28). 

Representatives of Emplayees: — ^The Act con- 
templates the creation of three distinct types of 
unions. In the hrst place no union which has 
not been registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, will have any place in the 
scheme of things under this Act. Unions may 
be either occupational unions or indmtrial unions. 
Any union which has a membership of five per 
cent, of the total number employed in any 
occupation or Industry in any local area and 
which has been recognised by the employers j 
concerned or any union whiclx has not been so j 
recognised but which has a membership of] 
twenty-five per cent, of the total number employ- 
ed may apply for registration for the purposes of 
the Act (Sections 7 & 8). Any registered 
union wliich has a membership of twenty-five 
per cent, of the total number employed In the 
occupation or industry concerned may apply 
to the Kegistrar for declaration as a representative 
union. (Section 12). Unions which have a 
membership of five per cent, or more but less 
than twenty-five per cent, and which have not 
been recognised by the employers concerned 
may apply to the Eegistrar for being declared as 
qualified unions. (Section 11.) The three 
types of unions, therefore, are : (1) Kegistered 
Unions; (2) llepresentative Unions; and (3) 
Qualified Unions. “ llepresentative of Em- 
ployees*’ means (i) where the majority of 
employees directly affected by a change are 
members of a registered union, such registered 
union ; or (ii) where some of tlie employees 
directly affected by the change belong to a 
representative union, that representative union ; 
or (Hi) in other cases such representatives not 
being more than five as may be elected in the 
manner prescribed by employees directly 
affected by the change from among themselves ; 
or (iv) in cases where representatives are not 
elec^d under (Hi) and in all other cases not 
falling under any of these clauses, the Labour 
Officer. ( Section 3 (29). The Eules made under 
the Act make provision for the determination 
of the union which is a representative of 
employees ; and, falling unions for the election 
of the workers’ own representatives. 

Preliminary Procedure : — On the receipt of a 
notice of change, the employer and the repre- 
sentative of the employees Concerned are to 
discuss the proposed c^nge. A period of fifteen 
days has been allowed for these discussions. 
If an agreement is reached between the 
parties, the memorandum of such agreement 
is to be sent to the Registrar for registration 
(Section 30). In cases where the Labour Officer 
is one of the parties, the Labour Officer is required 
to put the terms of the proposed agreement 
before a meeting of the employees concerned I 


and he is empowered to enter into an agreement 
only if the majority of such employees concur 
(Section 32). 

When dispute deemed to commence: — ^If the 
preliminary proceedings fail to produce an 
agreement, the party giving the notice is re- 
quired, if he still desires that the proposed change 
should be effected, to send a full statement of 
the case to the Conciliator, the Ciiief Conciliator 
and the Registrar (Section 34). On receipt 
of the statement of the case, the Conciliator is 
required to enter the industrial dispute in a 
register (Section 36). 

Conciliation: — The Act makes provision lor 
the appointment of Conciliators and Special 
Conciliators. I'he Commissioner of Labour is 
to be the ex-officio Chief Conciliator lor the 
purposes of the Act (Section 21). Provision 
has also been made for the appointment of 
Boards of Conciliation consisting of Independent 
chairmen and members representing employers 
and employees to be selected by (lovornment 
from panels formed for the purpose. (Section 23.) 
On making an entry of an industrial dispute, the 
Conciliator concerned lias to try and bring about 
a settlement of the dispute (section 36) but 
power is reserved to the Chief Conciliator to 
intervene at any stage in any conciliation pro- 
ceedings held by another Conciliator (Section 
37). The Chief Conciliator or the Conciliator 
has to send a report of the whole case to Govern- 
ment on the conclusion of the conciliation pro- 
ceedings, and in all cases where agreements 
are reached copies of the agreements are to be 
forwarded to the Registrar. (Section 38.) 
During the pendency of any proceedings before 
the Conciliator the Government may, and if both 
the parties agree either prior to the commence- 
ment of such proceedings or after the failure of 
the Conciliator to bring about a settlement 
shall, refer the dispute to a Board of Coiiciliation. 
(Section 39.) Government is empowered to lay 
down time limits for different stages of concilia- 
tion proceedings (Section 41) and the Act gives 
various powers to Conciliators and to Boards 
for summoning of witnesses, production of docu- 
ments, etc. (Section 40.) 

Industrial Court: — The Act makes provision 
for the appointment of an Industrial Court for 
determining industrial disputes and for dealing 
with other matters under the provisions of the 
Act. Tlie Court is to consist of two or more 
members to be selected from persons who are, 
have l)een or are eliglhle, for being appointed 
as Judges of a Higii Court. (Section 24.) 
Tlie Industrial ('ourt, inter alia, is to decide 
all matters referred to it under (diapter 11 
of the Act connected with tiie registration - of 
unions and it has also to decide appeals from 
decisions of the Commissioner of Labour in con- 
nection with the Standing orders (Section.^). 

Arbitration : — Any employer and a re&tered 
union may by a written agreement (calleoLii sub- 
mission) agree to submit any present or future 
industrial dispute or any classes of such disputes 
to arbitration of any person whether such 
arbitrator is named in the agreement or not 
to the Industrial Court. All submissions are 
to be registered with the Registrar. ( Section 43. ) 
In the absence of an agreement to the contrary, 
submissions are irrevocable but are terminable 
by giving six months’ notice. (Section 44.) 
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The conciliation proceedings provided for under 
the Act are barred in cases where the represen- 
tative of employees is a registered union which 
Is a party to a submission. (Section 46.) The 
Act contains various provisions with regard to 
the duties of tlie Industrial CJourt, procedure 
before tlie Court, execution of orders as to costs 
and tiie parties on whom orders or awards 
of the Industrial Court will be binding. 

Coinpidsory ArbUmfion in Certain Disputen : — 
Under the original A(;t, industrial disputes 
could be referred to the arl>itration eitlior of the 
Industrial Court or of any otlier person only 
when an employer entered into an agriienient 
with a Union registered under this Act to do so. 
In centres or industries w'here there are no 
registered unions or even wliore there is a regis- 
tered nnion l)ut the parties cannot agree to 
refer a dispute to arbitration, arbitration in 
ail industrial disi)ute is not possible. In ortlcr 
to make arbitration compulsory in certain 
cases, tbe Covernor of Jioinbay promulgated 
The Ilonibay Industrial Uisitiites (Amendment) 
Act, 11)41 on tlie ‘29th May 1041, by virtue of 
which power is given to the Provincial Oovern- 
ment to l efcr any dispute to the arbitration of the 
Industrial Court if it is satistli'd that the conti- 
uuaiu'e of any disi)Ute is likely to cause serious 
or prolonged hardship to a large section of the 
community, or seriously all'cct an industry and 
the prospects and scojie for emfdoyment in it, 
or (aiuse a serious outlireak of disorder or a 
breach of tlie jmblie iicace. The Amending Act 
lias been applied to all the industries in the 
Province of .Ihmibay to W'hicli the niaiii Act 
hud been applied. 

Illegal strikes and lock-outs : — A strike or a 
lock-out will be illegal if it is declared, com- 
menced or continued (a) iii cases w'licre it relates 
to any industrial matter mentioned in Schedule 1 
before the Standing Orders relating to sucli 
matter and submitted to the Commissioner of 
Labour are settled by him or by the Industrial 
Court, as the case may be, or before the expiry 
of six months from the date on wliicli such 
Standing Orders come into operation ; (6) with- 
out giving notice iu acirordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 28 ; (c) only for the reason that 
the employer has not tuiiTied out the provisions 
of any Standing Order or lias made un illegal 
change ; (d) in cases wliere notice of change lias 
been given and w'liere no agreement iu regard 
to such change is arrived at before the statement 
of the case is received by the llegistrar ; (e) in 
eases whore conciliation proceedings in regard 
to the industrial dispute to wliicli the strike 
relates have commenced, before the coinpletlon 
of such proceedings ; (/) in cases whore a sub- 
mission is registered until such submission is 
lawfully revoked ; or in contravention of the 
terms of a registered agreement, settlement or 
award. In eases where conciliation jiroceedings 
in regard to any iudustruil dispute have been 
completed, a strike or lock-out relating to such 
dispute will be Illegal If it is commenced at any 
time after tlie expiry of tA<^o months after the 
completion of such proceedings. (Sections 62 * 
63.) The determinatiou of the question of 
whether any strike or lock-out is illegal rests 
with the Industrial Court. 

Illegal Changed : — No emjOoyer i%'in make, any 
change iu any industrial matter iu rega’d to 


which a standing order has been settled under 
Section 26 or which is mentioned in Schedule II 
before a notice in respect of such change has been 
given and the procedure laid down under tlie Act 
has been gone tlirough. ,No employer can also 
make any change in contravention of the terms 
of a registered agreement, a settlement or an 
aw'iird. Any change made in contravention of 
these provisions will be illegal. Applications for 
tlie ileelaration of any cliungcs as illegal arc to be 
made to the Industrial C'ourt. (Section 73). 

’Penalties : — ^Various penalties are provided for 
breaches of the Act (Sections 66 <fe 66) and for 
instigating or inciting others to take part in an 
illegal strike or lock-out. (Section 67.) Penalties 
are also provided for the making of illegal 
changes. (Section 69) ; for disclosing confiden- 
tial information (Section 68) ; for obstructing 
persons from carrying out duties imposed by the 
Act (Section 70) ; and for victimisation of 
employees for trade union activities or for 
participating in any of the proceedings under 
the Act (Section 64). 

Miscellaneous : — Imiiortaut provisions of a 
niiscellaneous character relate to the binding 
cliaracter of and the iierlods for wliicli agree- 
ments arc to remain in force (Sections 76 and 77), 
jurisdiction of Courts (Section 79), etc. In cases 
in w'liich a representative union is a party to any 
agreement, settlement, submission or award, the 
iTovinidal Covernment is ein])owered, after con- 
sulting the industrial Court if it deems it neces- 
sary to do so, to extend the agreement, etc., to all 
employees in tlie industry concerned [ Section 
76 (-2) J. 

Officers and Areas : — In addition to the Con 
ciliators and the Industrial Court, the Act makes 
provision for the appointment of a lieglstrar of 
Unions for the wliole Province (Section 4) and 
for the appointment of Labour Ollicers (Section 
22). The powers and duties of the Labour 
Otticer are defined in Section 25. “ Local area ’’ 
means any area notified us such by the Local 
Coverumeut. 

Application of the Act : — The Covernment of 
Bumliay decided to ai)i)ly the Act, iu the first 
instance, to the Cotton I'extile Industry in tlie 
wiiole of the Province of Bombay. It was ap- 
plieil to this Industry in three stiiges ; (1) 'J’hose 
parts of tlic Act relating to tlie settlement of the 
Standing Orders and tiio appointment of tlic 
various administrative officers were brought into 
operation with elFect from 1st June 1939; (2) 
Tfie sections relating to conciliation and aibi- 
tration were u]>plled from 1st August 1939 ; vuid 
(3) Tlie provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lock-outs and the penalties connected tlidrewitli 
were brought into operation from 20th August 
1930. Tiie term “ cotton textile industry ” was 
so defined as to include nil factories notified under 
section 2 (j) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
whicli are eiigitged in cotton spinning, cotton 
weaving with or witliout an admixture of silk, 
rayon or artificial silk, cotton knitting and 
liosicry, and all cotton dyeing, bleacliing and 
printing departments, and mechanics’ sliops 
atta,clied to sucli concerns. Every town an<l 
village in tlic I^ovince of Bombay wliich has one 
or more cotton textile units according to the de- 
finition given lias been declared as a “ Local 
Area,” Tlic whole of tlie Act was applied to the 
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HilVc Textile Industry In the local area of Bombay i 
City with effect from Ist October 1929 and to the 
Woollen Textile Industry in the local areas of 
Bombay and Tliana with effect from 15th Jan- 
uary 1940. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Con- 
ciliation A(!t, 1934, was repealed with effect 
from the 1st August 1939. 

SHOPS LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 

Tlie first rrovince in India to enact legislation 
for the regulation of hours of work and conditions 
of employment in shops and commercial esta- 
blishments was ilombay whcie tin; l^cgislative 
Assembly ])assed the Bombay .Shops and 
Establishments Act on the noth October 1939. 
Tliree other rrovinc.es in India — Bengal, the 
Ihinjab and Sind — enacted similar laws during 
tlic year 1940. The Bombay Act w'as brought 
into effect from 15th ^^ovember 1940. The 
JMinjab Trade Employees Act came into force 
with effect from 1st March 1941 and The Bengal 
Shops and Establishments Act from 1st April 
1941. In Sind the (Government framed draft 
Hides under the Act early in 1941 and these 
were circulated for opinion. 'J'he final Buies 
were under the consideration of Government, 
during the month of May and it was expected 
that the Sind .Shops and Estahlisiiinents Act 
would be brought into force sometimes during 
the latter half of the year 1941 . 

Tliat legislation of this kind is necessary 
was shown by the results of an iiujuiry conducted 
hy the Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay in 1938 into the wages, hours of work 
and conditions of employment in the retail 
trade of some towns in the l*rovinc.o of Bombay. 
This irufuiry showed that In Bombay city, 
employircs in retail shojis and restaurants Inni. 
on an average, to work for more than 12 hours 
a day, wdth very little provision for liolidays 
or rest intervals. Nearly 05 jier cent, of the 
10,212 employees covered by the liKpiiry bad 
to wtirk for 1 1 hours or more, over 13 per cent., 
having to work not less than 15 hours a day. 
Tlie object of this Act was to jmt an end to this 
sl ate of affairs, wliile not overlooking the re(|nire- 
ments of commerce and the consumer. 

We shall first. lu'oceed to describe The Bombay 
Sliops and Establishments At;t in some detail 
and wc shall then giv<^ a brief outline of the 
manner in whitdi the. Bengal, the Bunjab and the 
Sind Aids differ from the Bombay prototyjie. 
The Bombay Act (hials with three main tyjies of 
1 ‘st.ablishmciits : sliops ; (;ommcrcial establisli- 
nients ; and restaurants, eating lionscs, fbeatres 
and other places of amusement or entertainment. 

Application of the Bombay Act : — This Act 
covers commercial establishinents, shojis, tlieatrcs 
or any other jilaces of public amusement or 
entertainment, restaurants or eating houses. 
Government Offices and Offices of Local Autho- 
rities ; clubs and residential hotels ; bazaars 
or fairs for the sale of work for charitable or 
other pui’poses from which no profit is derived ; 
hospitals, nursing homes and dispensaries ; 
^italJs and refreshment rooms at wliarves and 
docks ; cliemists’ uii<l druggists’ shops as are 
approved by the Provincial Government by a 
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general or special order ; and persons exclusively 
employed in the collection ; delivery or conve- 
I yance of goods are excladed from the operation 
of the Act. The Act does not apply to iiersons 
occupying positions of management or employed 
ill a confidential caijiacity ; iKirsons whoso 
work is inherently intennlttent such as that of 
travellers, convassers, watchmen and caretakers ; 
and jiersons exclusively engaged in prejiaratory 
or complementary work, such as clearing or 
forwarding clerks or messengers. 

Bhop » : — Section 7 of the .Act prescribes the 
maximum hours of work of persons employeil 
in sliops at 9.j per day. This is half an hour 
longer than the ordinary factory day. Every 
])erson employed in a shop is to be given at least 
one day in a week as a holiday with pay and no 
person can be employed for more than five 
continuous hours unless he has had an interval 
of rest for at least half an hour. The Act makes 
it compulsory that every shop shall be closed 
not later than 9 p.m., jirovided, Jiowever, tliat 
any customer who w'us being scrvial or was W'ait- 
ing to be served at 9 ji.in. at any shop may 
bo served in such shop during the quarter 
of an lioiir immediately following such licur. 
Power has been given to the Provincial Govern- 
ment to grant exemptions in the case of certain 
types of shops, siicJi as chemists and druggists' 
shops, etc. In order, however, that compulsory 
closure may not affect adversely the interests of 
shop-keepers, it is necessary to prevent street 
trading after the shop closing hour, and provision 
has therefore been made to prevent any person 
from currying on after 9 p.m. in or adja(5eut to a 
street or public place tlie sale of any goods. This 
will not, how'ever, apply to the sale of newspapers. 
The maximum spread-over has been fixed at 12 
hours a day, but in order to cover the cases of 
shops which deal in perishable goods and whose 
busiest periods are early in the morning and late 
at night provision has been made for the exten- 
sion of the spread-over to 14 hours, provided sucli 
shops close for not less than three hours between 
the opening and the closing time. 

Commercial EstabUiihmenlH : — As far as these 
arc concerned, there are days in a week or a 
montli or a (piartcr, when lunger lioiirs are workiM 
than usual, and tlie same applies to the various 
exchanges where settlement days often give 
rise to abnormal working hours. It was, there- 
fore, considered that it would not be advisable 
to fix the daily limit of hours in the case of such 
establishments and the Act, therefore, iirovides 
that the total number of hours that can be 
worked in any one month should be restricted 
to 208. 'J'aking 20 as the number of working 
days in any one month, this works out at an 
average of 8 hours per day. No overtime is 
permitted in the case of shops, but in commercial 
establishments overtime to the extent of 120 
hours per year is permitted so as to enable 
banks and other largo establishments to deal 
with the pressure of work involved in the pre- 
paration of balance sheets, stock-taking, etc. 
The provision for holidays Is on the same Imsis as 
in shops, but the periods of work and Intervals 
of rest of persons employed in commercial estab- 
lishments are so arranged tliat they shall 
not together he spread over more than 12 hours 
in a day. The Broviiiclal Government Is, how- 
ever, empowered to grant exemptions from this 
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requirement for not more than six days in every 
calendar year for each person who may be re- 
quired to work on account of stock-takhig, 
making of accounts, settlements or on other 
prescribed occasions. 

Restaurants and Places of A musement : — For 
these estalilislimcnts, a ten hour day has been 
prescribed with a spread-over of 14 hours. 
These establisliiuents have necessarily to keep 
open for long liours, but tiie intensity of the 
trade done varies and tlie spread-over of 14 
hours gives the employers an opportunity 
of regulating tlie iiours of work of tlieir employees 
in accordance with the requirementH of the trade. 
No closing is proscribed for tiiese places because 
they are already subject to regulation by the 
police or excise departinciits. 

Miscellaneous Provisions : — No s]>ecial provi- 
sion lias been made in the Act for the liours of 
work of women enniJoyees, and as tlie Act 
stands, there is nothing to prevent the eiiiploy- 
luent of women in the types of establishments 
to be covered by it at night. Hut, no child 
who lias not completed his twelfth year is allowed 
to work at all in the establishments covered 
by the Act. I'lie hours of work in the case of 
young persons between the ages of thirteen and 
seventeen years are restricted to 42 ))er week 
and to 8 iier day and no young person is jiennltted 
to work in any establishment covered by the 
Act between tlie hours of seven in the evening 
and six in the morning. All overtime work is 
to he paid for at the rate of a time and a quarter. 
Enforcement of tlio Act is in the liaiuls of the 
local authorities subject to sucli supervision 
of the Provincial Uovermnent as may be pres- 
cribed. Employers wlio contravene any of tlic 
provisions of the Act are liable, on conviction, 
to a hue wlii(;h may extend to Its. 25 for the llrst 
offence and ujito Its. 251) for every subsequent 
offence. The Act in the first instance lias been 
made applicable to the (.'ity of Bombay, the 
Ahmcdabad Municipal JJorough and Canton- 
ment, tile Poona City and .Suburban Municipal 
Borough and Cantonment and tlic Hholapur 
and Hubli Municipal Boroughs. 

Main Differences between the four ini hops Acts 
in India : — The Siud Act is applicable to almost 
the same classes of establishments as are covered 
by the Bombay Act. The Bengal Act, however, 
specifically exempts a much larger number of 
classes of establishments including tlic following : 
The Ueserve Bank of India; ali public utility 
services ; shops dealing in iierishalile commo- 
dities like meat, vegetable, flowers, etc. ; shops 
dealing in articles reiiuired for olisequial cere- 
monies; shops dealing in tobacco, pan, news- 
papers, etc. ; and such seasonal commercial 
establishments and the cleriijal estalilishments 
of such seasonal factories as may bo exempted 
by (xoveruraent. The Punjab Act lias a mucii 
wider and a more universal application tlian any 
of the three other Acts; but, shops dealing in 
perishables, medicines and newspapers ; all 
laces of public entertainment; hospitals and 
ispensaries ; clubs and residential hotels ; 
barbers and liair dresses ; stalls at railway 
stations; and caretakers, porters, travellers, 
canvassers and domestic servants are exempted 
only from the operatiou of the sections dealing 
with opening and closing liours and the * close 
ua>‘. 


Whereas tlie Bombay and the Sind Acts 
prescribe 9 p.m. as the closing hour for shops, 
The Bengal Act prescribes 8 p.m., while in the 
Punjab tills varies with the seasons of the year — 
not later than 10 p.m., in the summer and 
f) p.m., in the winter. The Punjab is the only 
Province which provides for opening hours— 
7 a.m. ill summer and 8-30 p.m. iu winter and 
the Punjab Act, therefore makes no provision 
for limiting the spread-over as the other Acts do. 
As far as liours of work are concerned, the 
Bombay Act places a daily limit in respect of 
shops and places of amusement and a monthly 
limit in respect of commercial establishments. 
In contradistinction to tiiis, the Sind Act pres- 
cribes a maximum of 54 hinirs per week for 
jiersons employed iu eommeriiial establishments, 
tlie Bengal Act 50 hours a week for sliops and the 
Punjab Act 54 hours a week for sliops and 
commercial establishments. The Bengal Act 
does not jilacc any limitations on hours of 
w’ork — daily, weekly or monthly- in commercial 
cstabilshmcnts but places a maximum limit 
of ten liours per day for work in shops and iu 
places of amusement. The Punjab Act pres- 
crilies a uniform ten hour day as the maxiniuui 
that may be worked in any establishment 
covered by it. 

The Punjab Act endeavours to restrict dual 
employment by providing tliat tlie hours worked 
by an individual employee with two or more 
employers siiould all be taken into account for 
puriioses of recording. Wliereas payment for 
overtime beyond tlie pcrmissiiilc dally hours 
is to be made at a time and a quarter iu Bombay, 
Bengal and Hind, the IMinjab Act requires 
overtime is tisxccss of daily liours to be paid for 
at double rates. 

While the Bombay, Punjab and Sind. Acts 
lirovide that all tlie employees covered by these 
Acts should get one holiday every week ; the 
Bengal Act goes much further aud prescribes 
that all employees should get one and a half 
holidays in each week. The Bengal and the 
Punjab Acte, moreover, prescribe that every 
sliop sliall also be closed fur at least one and a 
half days and one day respectively iu eacli 
week. 

As far as employment of children is concerneil 
the Bombay and the Hind Acts provide that 
no child below the age of twelve years shall be 
employed iu any establishment covered by the 
Act. Tlie Bengal Act has no provisions with 
regard to tlie uon-employment of children 
wliereas tiie Punjab Act prescribes a minimum 
age limit of fourteen years except in tlie case 
of apprentices wlio are iiermitted to be employed 
at 12 years of age. 

Whereas the Bombay and tlie Sind Acts 
make no provision for tlie prompt payment 
of wages, the Bengal Act prescribes that all 
wages must be paid witiiiu ten days of tiie end 
of the period for wliicii they arc due and the 
Punjab Act prescribes a fortnight for this 
puriiosc. 

The Bombay Act makes no provision for 
leave with pay ; all tlie three other Acte do : 
Sind — J6 <lrtys’ leave with pay during every 
year of service to lapse if not availed of within 
two months at the end of the year ; Bengal — 
14 days' privilege leave with full pay after every 
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twelve months continuous employment with 
rii?ht to accumulate up to 28 days and, in addi- 
tion, casual leave on half pay for ten days hi 
every year ; and Punjab — 14 days for a year’s 
or 7 days for six months’ continuous employ- 
ment. 

Two provisions which are to be found in the 
Punjab Act but not in the Iloinbay, Bengal and 
Sind Acts deserve special mention: (1) no 
/ employer may flue any employee to an extent 
greater than three pies in the rupee of his 
monthly wages ; and (2) One month’s notice 
or one month’s paiy in lieu of notice to be given 
by both the employer and the employee for 
termination of service. 

The Sind and the Bombay Act have placed 
the duty of enforcement of these acts on the 
ijocal Authorities, whereas the Bengal and the 
Punjab Acts leave enforcement with the Pro- 
vincial Governments. It has been estimated 
that the Bombay Act applies to sixty to seventy 
thousand concerns in Bombay City alone. The 
Bombay Municipality has appointed one (thief 
Inspector (G. K. Prauuan, Ph.D.) and ten 
inspectors for the inspection work in the Munici- 
pal limits of the City. 

BOMBAY TEXTILE LABOUR 
INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

In October 1937, the Government of Bombay 
ap])oiDted a Committee with Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram as Chairman to investigate into the 
question of the adequacy of wages and kindred 
matters in connexion with the textile industry 
in the Province of Bombay, The other members 
of the Committee were Messrs. Vaikunth L. 
Mehta, D. B. Oadgil and 8. A. Brelvi. Mr. Sakar- 
ialBulabhai, M.L.A. and Sir Sorabji Saklatvala, 
M.L.A., representing the employers’ interests 
and Messrs. Khandubhai K. Desal, M.L.A. and 
R. A. Khedgikar, M.L.A., representing the 
workers' Interests were appointed Associate 
Members of the Committee to assist them in 
the proper presentation of the cases of their' 
respective sides but with no power to partake 
In the final deliberations or to vote with regard 
to the decisions or recommendations which the 
Committee might make. Mr, 8. R. Deshpande, 
Li.Litt (Oxon.), M.B.E., was appointed Secretary. 
Tiio terms of reference wliicli the (Committee 
were asked to consider were as foilows : — 

(1) To examine the wages paid to workers 
leaving regard to the hours, efficiency and condi- 
tions of work in the various centres of the textile 
industry in the Province and to enquire, in this 
regard. Into the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages earned in relation to a living wage stan- 
dard and, if they are found In any occupation, 
centre or unit of the industry to be inadequate, to 
enquire into and report upon the reasons therefor, 
and to make recommendations regarding ; — 

(а) the establishment of a minimum wage; 

(б) the measures which the employers, the 
employees and the Government should 
take to improve the wage level ; 

(c) the remuneration of workers engaged on 
night-shift, and the regulation of night- 
Bhift work ; 


(d) standardisation of wages and musters ; and 

(e) the methods of automatic adjustment of 
wages in future. 

(2) To report whether in view of the present 
condition of the industry an immediate increase 
in wages can be given in any occupation, centre 
or unit of the industry, pending the conclusion 
of the Committee's work and the preparation 
of its Report and to make recommendations in 
this behalf. 

(3) To report on any matters germane to the 
above. 

In accordance with para (2) of the terms of 
reference the Committee published an Interim 
Report in February 1938. After making a care- 
ful survey of existing conditions in the cotton 
textile mills in the Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Bholapur, especially with regard to the 
prices of raw cotton and the manufactured 
article, the Committee reached the conclusion 
that the depression which had been adduced as 
the principal justification for the wage cuts which 
had been effected in the textile mills in the 
Province of Bombay mainly during the years 1933 
and 1934 had lifted and that the capacity of the 
industry to earn profits was distinctly better 
than it was when the cuts were imposed. They 
were of the opinion, therefore, that it was not 
inappropriate for labour to entertain the hope 
of being able to participate in the relative 
prosperity which the industry now enjoyed. It 
was because of the reassuring position of the 
industry that the Committee held that the cotton 
textile Industry could well face the future in a 
spirit of confidence and that it could meet, out 
of the substantial betterment that had already 
accrued and which would continue to accrue 
for the greater part of the year 1938, additional 
charges of a reasonable magnitude for raising the 
wage level. They accordingly recommended 
immediate Increases in the wages of all workers 
emjdoyed in cotton textile mills in the Province 
of Bombay on scales which were intended to 
give the largest measure, of relief to the lower- 
paid categories; fi.f/., those whose earnings 
were below Rs. 1 3-8-0 per month were to be 
given three annas in the rupee, those between 
Rs. 13-8-0 and Rs. 25 two and a half annas in 
I tlie rupee, between Rs. 2,5 and Rs. 35 two 
aiiiias, betwi^eii Rs. 35 and Rs. 40 oru; and a half 
anna, and those between Rs. 40 and Rs. 75 
one anna in the ruiiee. Workers earning 
Rs. 75 per month and over were to get nothing. 
The general elfect of these recommendations 
was to increase the existing total wages bill 
for the cotton textile industry in the I^ovinco 
of Bombay by about a crore of rupees per 
aimum or by about 121 per cent. 

The Government of Bombay published the 
Interim Rejiurt with a resolution which stated 
that the conclusions and recommendations of 
the Committee, in the view of Government, 
were entitled to the weight and authority which 
should be attached to the award of an Industrial 
Court or a (!ourt of Arbitration ; and as such 
should be carried out and accepted both by 
employers and labour. Government further 
recommended that the increases in wages 
suggested by the (’ommittee should be given 
commencing from the date of the disbursement 
of the wages due for the month of February 
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1938 or for the last pay period in that niotiili. 
Except for a few small coneerna, all cotton 
textile mills in the Province accepted the Com- 
mittee’s interim findings and gave their workers 
the increases in wages reconnueuded by them. 

The Committee dispersed in February 1938 
after submitting tlieir Interim Keport to Govern- 
ment. Owing to ill health, Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Chairman of the Committee resigned 
in the month of June and the Government of 
Bombay appointed The Honourable Mr. Justice 
H. V. Divatia, a Puisne Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, Chairman of the Committee in the 
month of September. Mr. N. A. Melirban, m.b.b., 
F. 8. 8., Assistant Commissioner of Labour 
succeeded Mr. S. R. Beshpande as Secretary to 
the Committee wlien the latter went on leave in 
December 1938. Tlie reconstituted Committee 
submitted its Final ileport to Government 
in July 1940 and it was published by tin; Govern- 
ment of Bombay at the beginning of June 1941. 
The Report is a docjuinent of over 61)0 pages 
and contains 485 conclusions and rccomiiicfida- 
tioiiB covering a wide field of subjects. Some 
of the more important recommendations made 
by this Committee are reproduced below : 

1. The Setting up of a 'rrade Board for the 
cotton textile industry in tlie ihovince with 
powers and coustittition similar to tliose esta- 
hlislied under the Trade Boards Acts in Great 
Britain. 

2. The adoption by the Millownc-rs’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay, of the scheme of Standardization 
of Wages, framed by the Coiinnitteo for mills 
iu Bombay City ami K.urla, and the appoint- 
ment, by the Government of BomI)ay of a 
Standardization Committee for putting the 
84dieme into effect, 

3. Compulsory periodical changc-ove J of 
persons from one sliift to another and shifts 
of not more than 8i hours eacli in mills where 
two or more shifts are worked. 

4. The appointment by Government of a 
Rationalization Committee consisting of tlirec 
members each representing the emidoyers 
and the workers with an iiidepeudaiit cliairman 
and two assessor members for examining, 
sanctioning and supervising schemes of rationali- 
zation or efficiency in c()ttoii mills in the 
Province. 

6. The creation of a comjmsite Institute of 
Industrial Hygiene, Industrial Psychology and 
Industrial Welfare. 

6. The main responsibility for Industrial 
Housing should rest witli Local Authorities. 

7. While the main responsibility for Educa- 
tion must rest with the State, employers as a 
class cannot be absolved from assuming responsi- 
bility in the matter. Various suggestions have 
been made as to wliat emi)loyers can do to help. 

8. The present provision of beds in puldic 
hospitals is Inadequate ami steps should be taken 
to increase this provision. 

9 . Existing medical work in the mills is 
directed entirely to the curative side ; the 
preventive side should be equally looked after. 

10. Consumers Co-operative Societies should 
be established iu all mills. 


11. Wide and coinprehenslvo schemes of 
Welfare should be cstal)lished. These shoulil 
include the provision of canteens, retiring and 
rest rooms. No attempts should be spared 
by all int<erested to provide industrial workers 
with adequate facilities for a proper and helpful 
uf-ilization of their spare time. 

12. Fining as a method of enforcing disci- 
pline should be abolished. 

13. Good attendance and efficiency bonuses , 
sliould be regarded as ‘ wages ’ for tlic imrposes 
of the Payment of Wages A(!t. 

14. All textile mills should be required to 
maintain air conditioning plants iu certain 
departments. 

If). A system of paying retirement gratuities 
after 1.6 years’ qualifying .service sbould be 
introduced in all the jiiills. 

1(». Financially strong (concerns should start 
provident funds for the workers. 

17. A coinpulsory and contiibiitory sickness 
insurance scheme in wliicli the employers, the 
workers and t/hc State will all contribute should 
he started in Bombay and Ahinedabad and 
subsequently exteiuh’d to otlier centres. 

18. An Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
should be brought- into operation for Bombay 
ami Ahmedabail. 

19. Sh^kness and Unenqiloyment Insurance 
and Old Ag(!i Ibrnsioas sbould have i>riority 
over Holidays with Pay. 

20. Ail mills should a]>point their own 
Labour ()tlic,ers and those employing a large 
uutnber of w'omeu should appohit educated 
hulies as women supervisors. 

21. Government should establish state- 
managed employment cx(d»auges in Bombay, 
Ahinedabad and Sholapur. 

22. Hpecializotl industrial and technical 
iustitntioiiH should l>e established by Govern- 
ment in all centres. 

23. Government sliould examine the advisa- 
bility of establishing iiubour Uoiirts for the 
siKHHly disi»osaI of individual complaints regard- 
I ing dismis.sals, etc. 

j 24. Governinont should abolish the contract 
system of engaging labour. 

26. Unions of w'orkers in tiie textile industry 
sliould have a technical expert to help them in 
their work. 

In examining tlie nec(?ssary standards fpr a 
living wage the Uommittoe reached the dou- 
uiusiun that a two-roomed tenement was the 
minimiim necessary and tliat the amount iu 
normal times, necessary for tlie maintenance 
of a man, a wife and two cliildrcii, on the basis 
of a living wage standard, is between Rs. 60 and 
Its. 55 per month for Bombay t’ity, live rupees 
less per month for Ahinedabad and eight to ten 
rupees less for Sholapur. 

The Government of Bombay issued a Press 
Note with the Report when it was published. 
In this note, the Government of Bombay state 
tliat the Report of the Committee is a monu- 
mental work covering the wliole organisation 
of the textile industry not only in the 
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rrovlnce of Bombay but in the whole of India and 
that its findings and recommendations cover 
a wide field of subjects. Certain of the Com- 
mittee’s findings such as those on the living wage 
standard and unemployment insuranc.e, Govern- 
ment feel, must, under the present economic 
conditions in the country, be considered as 
of a purely theoretical value and academic 
interest; some like those on sickness insurance, 
holidays with pay, et«., are of an all-India 
rather than of a provincial character and relate, 
moreover, to subjec.ts which have already l)een 
discussed at the two conferences of Labour 
Ministers convened by the Government of India 
at Delhi in 1940 and 1{)41; whilst some others 
relating to such subjects as the establishment 
of committees for rationalization and stand- 
ardization of wages, the formation of trade 
boards and labour courts and the establishment 
of employment exchanges would have to be 
subjected to close and careful consideration 
before any action can be taken on them. The 
(Jovernment of Bomijay go on to state that 
some of the Committee’s recommendations 
arc not of great Importance at tlic moment 
although they may become so at the end of tlie 
War. As a whole the proposals aim at providing 
standards for workers at a considerable cost 
both to the Government and to the textile 
industry. Before they can l)e adopted in whole 
or in part it would be necessary to achieve some 
agreement with other industrial rrovincea and 
States, since the adoption of iiiglier standards 
in one Province only is likely to be a liandlcap 
to industry and employment in tliat Province. 
Bombay, Government state, is already ahead 
of other Provinces in its labour legislation and 
welfare work and the time has come to urge 
the advance of other parts of India, pari pami, 
with Bombay, if the industry in this Province 
is not to suffer from the imposition of burdens 
from which industries elsewhere are free. 

Copies of the Keport which is priced at 
Us. 1-5-0 each can be ol)taincd from the Superiu- 
teudent, Government Printing and Stationery, 
C^harni Boad, Bombay. 

THE CAWNPORE LABO UR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 

Few cities in India have expanded indus- 
trially so rapidly as Cawnpore. In 1901 its 
population was 172,694. in 1931 this had 
increased by over a quarter to 219,819. Today 
it is variously estimated at being somewhere 
between 285 to 810 thousand. Besides having 
a large number of cotton spinning and weaving 
mills, Cawnpore is also an Important centre of the 
tanning Industry and it has a large number 
of ei^ineering and other factories as well. The 
total factory population of the city in 1937 was 
over 75,000. Immediately after tlie advent of 
t lie Reforms, Cawnpore was a storm centre of 
couliict between capital and labour. When C-ou- 
gress took up the reins of Government in July 
1937 industrial strife culminated in a complete 
stoppage of work in almost ail cotton textile mills 
and several units in many other industries were 
also affected. The main demands centred round 
an immediate and an all-round increase in wages. 
Several deputations representing the Interests of 
both the employers ai\d the workers waited on 
the Hon’ble the Filme Minister, Pandit Govind 


Ballabh Pant and as a result of his eventual in- 
tervention in the dispute an agreement was 
concluded between the parties in the month of 
August 1937 by virtue of one of the terms of 
which Government agreed to appoint a Com- 
mittee to examine and report on the conditions 
of life and work of labourers employed in factor- 
ies in Cawnpore. The Committee as originally 
appointed in November 19S7 consisted of Srlyut 
Rajendra Prasad Saheb (Chairman) and Sir 
Tracy Gavin Jones, Mr. Harihar Nath Shastrl, 
Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda and Professor S. K. Kudra. 
Sir Tracy Gavin Jones and Mr. Shastrl who 
represented the employers’ and the workers’ 
interests respectively mutually agreed to with- 
draw from the Committee in December. The 
services of Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda could not bo 
spared by the Government of Bombay and Mr. 
B. Shiva Rao was appointed in his place on the 
13th January 1938. 

The terms of reference to the Committee 
ranged over a very wide field and covered ques- 
tions connected with wages, night shift working, 
rationalization, recruitment and supervision of 
labour, leave and holidays, housing and welfare, 
the collection of labour statistics, etc. The 
Committee submitted their reixirt to the U. P. 
Government early in April 1938. Govern- 
ment released the report for publication towards 
the end of that month with a Press Note 
expressing the hope that the suggestions and 
I recommendations made by the Committee would 
lead to an amicable settlement of the pending 
differences between employers and workers, 
failing which Government would proceed to take 
the report into consideration and reach their 
own dec-isious. The report covers a very widts 
field of subjects and includes a host of recom- 
mendations which closely follow those made by 
The Bombay Textile Labour Impiiry ('ommittee, 
some of the more important of wliicli liave been 
set out above. The Government of the United 
Provinces held a number of (tonferences with 
the representatives of the employers and the 
workers to examine the extent to whhdi the 
recommendations of the Committee sbouid bo 
given effect to. The following arc some of the 
more important matters on wliich agreement 
was reached : — 

(1) The constitution of a wage fixation 
Board with an equal niiinber of representatives 
of employers and workers with an independent 
Cliairman to be selected by mutual consent 
failing which Government to appoint a Chairman 
from the ranks of Judges of the High Court or 
Senior District Judges. The Board would deal 
only with wage disputes of a general character 
and matters conceridng individual Mills were to 
be dealt with by the Labour Commissioner. 

(2) Schemes of standardisation of wages and 
Rationalisation to be facilitated. 

( 3) Government to set up a Labour Exchange. 

(4) The Labour Commissioner to be the final 
authority in the matter of disputes. 

(6) Government accepted the view of the 
employers that as regards social benefits such 
as leave with pay, siclbiess insurance, provident 
funds, etc., these were matters of a general 
character affecting all industries and should not 
be effected on a Provincial basis as all-India 
considerations were involved. 
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(6) The Maidoor Sabha to be reconstituted 
on a sound basis with the assistance of the 
Labour Coniinlssioiier, tliat it should foster 
(liscipline in tlie Mills and be fully competent 
to prevent any strike bein^ declared except 
after due deliberation and with the full consent 
of the workmen. 

(7) Standardisation of conditions of employ- 
ment and fifteen days* notice to be given of any 
proposed cliange. 

(8) Acceptance by the workers of the Increases 
in wages offered by the individual mills. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES TEXTILE 
LABOUR INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

Following the example of Bombay and the 
United Provinces, the Government of the Central 
^ovinces and Berar also appointed a Committee 
in February 1938 to examine and report on the 
wages question of the workers in the cotton 
textile mills in that Province. The terms of 
reference of the C.P. and Berar Committee 
were, however, restricted to an examination 
of the Interim Report of the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee with a view to report- 
ing on (1) the extent to which the conditions in 
the cotton mills in the Central Provinces and 
Berar differed from those which formed the basis 
of the Bombay Committee’s recommendations ; 
(2) tlie changes that would, as a consequence, 
be necessary in these recommendations in their 
application to conditions in the Central Pro- 
vinces ; and (3) the date from which the modified 
recommendations should take effect. The 
Committee was composed of Mr. N. J. Roughton. 
1,C.S. (Financial Commissioner), as Chairman 
and Messrs. A. C. Sen Gupta (Principal, Morris 
College, Nagpur), V. R. Kalappa, M.L.A. and 
C. C. Desai, l.C.S. (Director of Industries), who 
was also to be Secretary to the Committee. The 
Committee was to be advised on technical matters 
by Mr. S. H. Batllwala, Manager of the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur and Mr. R. S. Ruikar, General 
Secretary, Nagpur Textile Union. The Com- 
mittee submitted their report to Government 
at the end of April and the report was published 
in the middle of May 1938. 

The Committee found that the condition of 
the textile industry in the Central Provinces and 
Berar was more like that of the mills in Bombay 
City rather than of either Ahmedabad or Shola- 
pur and the proposals for wage increases should 
accordingly be based on those adopted for Bom- 
bay City. Owing, however, to the lack of uni- 
formity in the wage cuts, the Committee were 
of the opinion that it would not be equitable to 
adopt a scheme of graduated rates of Increases 
similar to that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee. The objection to the Bombay 
method, the Committee found, was that it gave 
an advantage to those mills which succeeded 
in Introducing the largest wage cuts and which 
were now paying the lowest wages. Conditions 
in the Central Provinces were not the same os 
in Bombay in such important matters as the 
cost of living, the level of wages and efficiency of 
textile labour and therefore the Bombay 
schedule could not be adopted bodily for the 
mills in that Province and would have to be so 
modified as to suit local conditions. It was for 
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these reasons that, in spite of the attractiveness 
of the Bombay methoa in that it gave greater 
relief to the lower-paid workers, the Committee 
preferred the system of restoring a fixed percent- 
age of the wage cuts and they accordingly recom- 
mended that in all cases where wage cuts had 
been effected, 60 per cent, of the actual wage 
cut should be restored ; and that, in addition, 
where new rates had, since the cut of 1033, been 
adopted for new employees, 00 per cent, of the 
difference between the new rates and the old 
rates should be added to the new rates. The 
Committee recommended that the restoration in 
the wage cuts proposed should be given with 
effect from the Ist May 1938. The recommen- 
dations of the Committee, with slight modifica- 
tions made by Government were given effect 
to by all the mills and accepted by almost all the 
workers. 

THE BIHAR LABOUR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 

Early in March 1038, the Government of Bihar 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry to enquire 
into the conditions of labour prevailing in the in- 
dustrial centres as well as in the industries of the 
Province with particular reference to each impor- 
tant industry. Mr. Rajendra Prasad, who was also 
appointed Chairman of the Cawnpore Labour 
Inquiry Committee, was Chairman of this Com- 
mittee as well. The other members of the Bihar 
Committee were Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Professor 
Abdul Bari, Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, Dr. R . K. Ma- 
ker jee, Mr. H.B. Chandra and Professor S.K. Saran 
whowas also toact as Secretary to the Committee. 
The Committee liad powers to co-opt one or more 
representatives of capital and labour. Owing 
to the continued ill health of Mr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Mr. R. 11. Bakhale, a member of the Ser- 
vants of India Society, Bombay, was appointed 
Deputy Chairman of the Committee in November 
1938. The Committee was further strengthened 
by the appointment of Mr. G. M. Hayman, as a 
nieiiiber. The Report of this Committee, 
running into nearly 300 ])age8 and containing 
over 150 recommendations, was submitted to 
Government on 12th June 1940 and w'as released 
for publi<uitioTi early in August during the same 
year. The following are some of the more 
iinT>ortant recommendations which this Com- 
mittee has made : — 

1. Recruitment of Labour tlnough con- 
tractors should be discontinued. 

2. A Government Employment Exchange 
should be established in the Jharia Coal Fields. 

3. A 8(dieine of provident fund should be 
made compulsory for every industrial establish- 
ment. 

4. (knnpulsory enforcement of fifteen holi- 
days with pay for a minimum actual service 
of 265 days in a period of 12 months with 
variations for miners and loaders and workers 
ill the engineering industry. 

5. Pending the introduction of siokness, 
insurance, sick leave with pay, proportionate 
to period of service, should be granted. 

6. Immediate enactment of legislation for 
maternity benefits. 
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7. Extension of Factories A(^t to aii estai)- 
lishments employing forty persons or more 
irrespective of whether i>ower is used or not. 

8. Establisliment of an Indian Institute of 
Industrial Tsychoiogy and Fatigue. 

9. Provision of housing on an adequate 
scaie should be a statutory obligation on the 
Industry. Government should lay down mini- 
mum standards. 

10. Passing of a Debt Conciliation Act for 
industrial workers. 

11. Extension of Payment of Wages Act to 
Mines and Quarries. 

12. An adequate wage for the workers must 
always be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the quantum of protection for aii indus- 
try. 

13. Minimum wages sliould be laid dowi» : 
Jamshedpur, Rs. 18 per montli ; Collieries, 
Rs. 20 per montli for miners and Rs. l.f> p.m. for 
loaders ; otlicr workers in ( Collieries and Quarries, 
Rs. 13 per month; Sugar Factories, Rs. 12 per 
month ; Other Industries Rs. 13 to be acdiieved 
in three years. 

14. Standardization of wages in the Shellac 
Industry. 

16. Provisions similar to those of tlie National 
Labour Disputes Act of tlie United States of 
America sliould lie incorporated in tlie Indian 
Trade Unions Act to allow trade unionism to 
follow its develojmient witliouti unjust inter- 
ference by tlie employers. 

16. Stay-In Strikes should be prohibited 
by law and no strikes or kx^kouts should be 
permitted unless at least fourteen days’ notk;c 
thereof has been given. 

17. An Industrial ( !ourt sliould be cstablislicd 
for the Province of Riluir. 

18. A Department of Labour on the Jinos 
of the Romliay Labour Oitice should be estab- 
lished without deiay. 

PAYMENT OF MINIMUM RATES 
OF WAGES. 

A notable event during the year 1038-30 was 
a resolution passed by the Standing Committee 
of tlie Bombay Municipal Corporation on the 
26th January 1938 to pay a minimum aalary 
of Rs. 26 per month exclusive of benefits such 
as House Kent allowance or the value of free 
quarters wherever provided to all permanent 
male Municipal employees from the year 1938-39. 
It was also resolved that women, lioys and men 
on daily wages should be excluded from the scope 
of the resolution. In this connection it is of 
interest to observe that under the Sugar Factories 
Control Act which has beeu passed in the United 
1 rovinces, Government have power to jirescribe 
conditions of .employment in crushing licenses 
granted to sugar factories. The Government 
of the United Provinces issued a communique 
on 22nd January 1940 recommending a mini- 
mum daily wage of five annas for labour em- 
ployed in sugar factories and hoping that they 
would not have to enforce it under the provisions 
of the Act. The employers, however, do not 


appear to have followed the advice of Govern- 
ment in the matter for, in a Gazette Extra- 
ordinary published early in December 1940, 
tlie Government of the United Provinces ttxed 
the minimum wage to bii ])aid to workmen of 
sugar factories ‘ wlicther ciniiloyed directly or 
indirectly liy the licensee or tlirougli a con- 
tractor ' at six annas per day* 

THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 

Within twenty-two years of the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles, Europe was again 
in the throes of a War in wliich most of tlie Great 
Powers of Europe are involved, and it has 
naturally alfe<!ted the ]>rineipal industries of 
India and Indian Labour to a great extent. 
Immediately jirior to the outbreak of the War, 
the main Indian industries — especdally the 
'Textiles — were lieginning to feel the etfeets of 
an oiirusliiiig slump, stocks on the hands of 
tlie maniifaeturers were aceuinulathig, night 
sliifts were closing down and tiie. Millowners’ 
Associations of Bomliay and Ahmcdatiad were 
engaged in a nation-wide campaign to resort 
to organised short time working. Industrialists 
all over India were again eoasidering ways and 
means of reducing costs of production. The 
outlireak of War, liowcver, stemmed the tide, 
'Tliere was a i)ig world-wide demand for 
jute textiles in conseciueiice of the widespread 
use of sand iiags for tlie protection of public and 
otlier buildings against tlie elfects of aerial 
bombarilmeiit. t'otton textiles ami especially 
cotton yarns were llnding more expanded 
markets outside the country. Night sliift 
working was again resorted to in an in- 
creasing measure. The engineering and allied 
trades whose prosperity is closely linked up 
witli tliat of the textiles began to look up. 
'There was a wide expansion in many other 
industries consequent on tlie placing, by tlie 
Home Government, of large orders for war 
supplies. The employment situation improved 
but mauufaeturiug (;usts Itegaii to soar up as 
a result of the Increase in tlie prices of all pro- 
ducts and commodities. One of the immediate 
effects of the outbreak of War was tlie simul- 
taneous outlireak of rampant iiroflteering. 'Tlio 
inea-suics adopteii by tlie (Jeutral and tlio 
Provincial Governments for tlie control of prices 
are dealt witii below. 


CONTROL OF PRICES. 

One of the earliest repercussions of the War 
was the panic it caused in tlio commodity 
markets in tlie first few days. Prices sliowed a 
sharp tendency to rise and all food stuffs and 
other commodities were immediately affected. 
Merchants raised prices to exorbitant levels and 
there was clear evidence of profiteering on an 
extensive scale. Between tlie profiteer on tlie 
one hand and tlie hoarder on tlie oilier the honest 
consumer was exploited. Tlie Government of 
India liad foreseen tlie likely trend of events in 
tiie event of an outbreak of war and as soon as 
England declared war on Germany, the Central 
Government promulgated 'The Defence of India 
Ordinance, 1939, and tiie Defence of India Rules 
drawn up thereunder. Sub-rule (2) of Rule 81 
of these Rules empowers the Central Govern- 
ment, by order, to make provision “for control!* 
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ing the prices at wiilch articles or things of any 
description whatsoever may be sold.” Sub- 
section (4) of Section 2 of the Ordinance em- 
powers the Central Government to delegate 
their powers both under the Ordinance and the 
Kales on any rrovincial Government. In 
accordance with these powers, several notifi- 
cations were issued by the Central Government 
empowering Provincial Governments to take 
measures for controlling prices subject to certain 
conditions which were defined in tliese 
notifications. 

All the Provincial Governments in India took 
immediate action on the basis of the above 
orders. The major lines of action are similar 
in all cases although minor details of procedure 
and administration have varied as between i 
individual Provinces. Almost all Provinces 
appointed Controllers of Prices at Headquarters 
and empowered Deputy Commissioners and 
(Collectors in charge of Districts to act as local 
controllers in respect of the areas within their 
jurisdiction. Both the Provincial and the 
Di8tri<;t t'ontrollers were to be assisted by 
Advisory Boards or Price (Jontrol t'ommlttees 
whose composition and fuiwdions varied accord- 
ing to whether it was a Provincial or a District 
body. For the Provincial Committees, persons 
representing the interests of the agriculturists and 
industrial workers were also included. The 
function of these Committees was to advise the 
Controllers on price control, to keep Government 
in touch with the trend of trade and the difficul- 
ties experienced by traders and manufacturers 
and generally to keep Government in touch 
with the situation os it developed locally. In 
some Provinces, Special Committees and In 
others Sub-Committees of the main Committees 
were appointed to deal with matters connected 
with medicines and drugs. Such Committees 
in the Districts are presided over by tlie Civil 
Brngeons. They deal mainly with the prices at 
which imported drugs, especially of German 
manufacture, are to be sold. Both prior to and 
after the appointment of tlieso various Com- 
mittees, comprehensive press notes were issued 
noting the commodities the prices of which were 
to be controlled and warning dealers that any- 
body charging higher prices would be prosecute. 
Hoarding or refusing to sell was also to be 
punished. Purchasers were advised to demand 
bills for all articles bought and in cases where it 
was felt that excessive prices were being charged, 
to report the same to the Police. In the Punjab 
where, in flagrant cases, there was proof of 
unreasonable profiteering, instructions were 
Issued to the Deputy Commissioners to initiate 
criminal proceedings against the offenders by 
getting a police officer to lodge Information as 
required by Kulo 130 of the Defence of India 
Kulcs. Generally speaking, however, the ini- 
tiative in the matter was loft to members of 
the public who were recjuestcd to send com- 
plaints supported by copies of biils to the De- 
puty Commissioners or other officers nominated 
by them in this behalf. 

It was at first believed that as world prices 
would rise rapidly tliis would have its repercus- 
sions everywhere. In many cases prices, 
especially during the earlier stages of the war, 
rose from 15 to 100 per cent. Whilst some 
of this might very well have been due to panic, 
most of it must be attributed to the deliberate 


act of the traders to take advantage of the 
situation to earn quick profits. At the same 
time it was realised that the difficulties of keeping 
prices within control were enormous and not easy 
of solution. While the iiecesslty of an effective 
control of prices was recognised, it was also felt 
that it would be inadvisable to deprive the 
cultivator of an increase in prices which would 
bring some relief to his door. All tilings consi- 
dered, the first measure of control to be introdu- 
ced was to permit increases from 10 to 20 per cent, 
on the prices ruling on Ist September 1939. 
District Officers were empowered to fix maximum 
prices for essential commodities and to take such 
other steps as might be necessary to check pro- 
fiteering. All District and Provincial Controllers 
were asked to submit to their respective Govern- 
ments, every week and in prescribed forms, the 

J uices of certain essential commodities ruling 
n the markets. On receipt of these weekly 
prices each Provincial Government published a 
consolidated statement showing the comparative 
prices of these commodities in the important 
markets of the Province. Special Marketing 
Intelligence Services were organised to assist 
the Controllers in this work. The modus operandi 
was to take the closing rates for ready stocks 
at the major source of supply of each particular 
commodity listed. 

There were distinct cycles in the tendency for 
prices to rise and fall during the period Sep- 
tember 1939, to June 1940. The first setback 
was experienced in November, 1939. Most 
Provinces at this time abandoned the policy 
of fixing maxima and an experimental measure 
of issuing lists of fair prices instead was adopted. 
Simultaneously with this, reports of relevant 
wholesale prices in other Provinces wore as- 
certained and these were communicated to all 
the District Controllers in the Province. The 
month of December recorded slight increases in 
prices all round but after January 1940 prices 
gradually declined. The worsening of the War 
situation in April with the consequential loss 
of continental markets brought about a further 
downward trend. The })rovi8ioii made in the 
earlier notifications of the Government of India 
requiring that in fixing maximum prices, the 
percentage above the ruling prices at the same 
stage as on Ist September 1939 should not be 
less than 10 jwr cent, above those prices was, 
therefore, deleted by a notification dated 25th 
May, 1940. Under this notification the basis 
of price c-ontrol was made more elastic. This 
was a welcome modification of the price control 
mechanism since pre-war prices could be a giilde 
and a standard only for a limited period after 
the commencement of the war. The equity 
of price control is best secured by relating prices 
to costs and by providing that costs are deter- 
mined by a careful scrutiny. Under the notifi- 
cation referred to the power delegated to the 
Provincial Governments to control prices was 
restricted to the following articles only : grain, 
pulses and flour ; raw sugar (gur) ; milk and 
ghee ; vegetable oils ; salt ; chillies, turmeric 
ami onions; kerosene oil, charcoal, steam coal 
and firewood; matches; medicines and house- 
hold Boa]) ; fodder, bran, pollard and oilcakes ; 
and cloths (dhooties, lungis, sarees and shirtings) 
of Indian manufacture woven from yarn of 208 
counts warp or weft. The power to control 
prices of any imported articles otlier than medi- 
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cines, kerosene oil and salt can only be exercised 
with the previous sanction of the Central Govern- 
ment. By a further notification dated 29th 
June 1940, Provincial Governments have been 
empowered to provide, by order, for prohibiting 
the withholding from sale, either generally or to 
specified persons or classes of persons, of articles 
or things kept for sale, and for requiring articles 
or things kept for sale to be sold either generally 
or to specified persons or classes of persons or 
in specified circumstances. This power can, 
however, be exercised only in respect of the 
articles enumerated above. 

Some of the Provincial Governments utilised 
these powers and controlled the prices of certain 
articles on the new basis. The downward 
trend in prices continued up to August 1940 
l)ut since then prices again began to recover 
and by the end of tlie year a definitely upward 
tendency, especially in tlie prices of foodstuffs, 
had set in. Most ITovlnces confined themselves 
to publishing, for the information of the public, 
fair price lists of wholesale and retail prices 
prevailing in the chief markets in their respective 
jurisdictions. Their attention was also directed 
towards ensuring adequate stocks at all consu- 
ming centres and preventing profiteering by 
wholesalers, retailers and middlemen. A close 
vigilance is being kept on movements of prices 
in all Provinces and Governments have been 
swift in taking the necessary action with regard 
to price control whenever demanded. It must 
l»e remembered, however, that the power of 
Provincial Governments to control prices is 
necessarily exercised within somewhat narrow 
limits. Even for the commodities for the control 
of the prices of which powers have been dele- 
gated to Provincial Governments under Rule 
81 (2) of the Defence of India Rules, Provincial 
Governments are not free to take unilateral 
action by fixing and maintaining ])riccs at 
particular levels in watertight provincial areas. 
Several Provinces are dependent for large 
supplies of most of the essential commodities 
on other Provinces. Certain Provinces like 
Bihar, although important producers of food- 
stuffs. are, on balance, imimrters of the majority, 
and they are to all int^ents and purposes “ consu- 
ming provinces.” If such ITovIiiccs are to 
avoid a shortage they must accept the basic 
prices fixed in the major ” ]»roducing provinces.” 
Unilateral fixation of prices by sudi ITovinces 
for the protection of the (consumer against 
speculation and profiteering in tlie dominant 
basic wholesale markets is out of the question. 
The action of the Governments in such Provinces 
is, therefore, mainly direided to the control of 
” margins”, that is to say, the margin between 
tlie wholesale price in the basic market and the 
retail pri(!e in the retail markets of the consu- 
ming Provinces. This olije(!t Is achieved by the 
rapid collection and distribution among the 
Districts and sub-divisions of the latest statistics 
of wholesale prices ruling at the principal markets 
ill the producing Provinces, thereby enabling 
local ofiicers in consuming Provinces to adjust 
their prices. When the facte appear to justify 
such a course dealers are prosecuted for charging 
prices In excess of the legal maxima. 

The Government of India have convened 
several Conferences of the representatives of all 
ITovinclal Governments and Administrations in 
India to dlscpss questions eoppected with Pf|ce 
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Control. At one of tiieso Conferences the 
view was largely held that, so far as agricultural 
produce was concerned, it was undesirable to 
check the rise in prices, at any rate, at that time. 
At another Conference, one of the conclusions 
reached was that in all places where effective 
control had been established there had been a 
tendency for supplies to dry up or to go under- 
ground and for normal huHincss to he dislocated, 
and It was decided that it would be unfair, when 
the agriculturist was making some little profit, to 
put the screw on him and fix an upper limit for 
the prices of commodities. This Conference 
agreed to the desirability of the Central Govern- 
ment taking in hand the work of co-ordinating 
price control policy in the Provinces. It was 
decided that ut the stage of production, and 
with reference to the wholesale markets of some 
of the principal commodities, the Government 
of India should be the proper authority for 
limiting, should occasion arise, tlie prices of 
such commodities and tliat at tlie retail stage, 
the Provincial and State unite should have 
complete freedom te fix maximum prices, such 
maxima being fixed on the basis of the wholesale 
prices fixed by the Government of India. 

A serious shortage of rice was felt in Bombay 
as well as in many other consuming centres 
during the first quarter of 1941. In view of the 
smumsful efforts of the Government of Bombay 
to secure more frelglit space from the Govern- 
ment of India for the importation of rice from 
Burma the situation considerably improved. 
Two Conferences were held in Bomliay with the 
leading importers of Burma rice, and In consul- 
tation with tiie trade, the Government of Boinliay 
adopted a scheme under whicli prlcies, iiotli whole- 
sale and retail, for the different kinds of tills rieo 
are fixed and notified from week to week, In 
parity with prices ruling in Burma. By the 
time we went to Press the arrangement was 
working satisfactorily. In the Central Pro- 
vinces, however, the De]>iity Commissioner, 
Balaghat, fixed the prb'o of rice early in 1941 
as there was some trouble in the Tirora Mines 
hut it was found diffleiilt to enforce the order 
a.s it liad the effect of restricting supply. 

'Tlie price control measures adopted in various 
Provinces in 1989 were eontiinied during the 
year 1940-41 and tlie Controllers of Prices 
appolnteil by almost all Provinces at Head- 
quarter’s stations continued to function, 'i'lic 
following is a list of the Controllers of Prices 
in the various JTovinces in India wliere such 
officers have lieen a])poiiited : — 

Bengal— M. K. Klrpalani; Bombay — P. J. 
Karaka ; Madras — Sliri Ilao Baliadnr C. P. 
Karunakara Menoii ; Central Provinces and 
Berar—K. D. Gulin, M.se. ; Sind— E. W. Trot- 
man, 1 . 0 . 8 . ; United Provinecs - -M. H. B. 
Nethersolo, d.S.o., I.c.8. ; Punjali— Joint Chief 
Secretary to Government ; Assam — 11. G. 
Dennehy, c.i.e., i.c.s. ; T^orth West Prontler 
Province — Revenue and Divisional (Commissioner; 
Bihar — ^R. A. E. Williams, l.o.s. ; Burma— 
F. B. Arnold; Delhi— H. J. Evans, i.c.s. ; 
AJmer-Merwara — The Assistant Commissioner. 

DEMANDS FOR DEARNESS 
ALLOWANCES. 

Unlike 1914, industrial workers in India in 
1939 were not slow in 4epiapd|ng, 
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from their employers, Increases in wages 
in the form of Dearness of Food 
or War Allowances to neutralise the rise 
in the cost of living. Provincial federations of 
unions affiliated to the All-India Trade Union 
Congress and individual unions forwarded 
petitions both to the Provincial (lovernments 
and to Associations of Employers, Kailway 
Administrations and Large Labour Employing 
Organizations like the Port Trusts, Munlciiial- 
ities, etc., for the grant to industrial employees 
of dearness allowances raiiging from 25 to 40 
per cent, over existing levels of wages. Tiie 
Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress 
appointed a Council of Action consisting of 
prominent labour leaders in the Province to 
carry on Intensive propaganda to secure these 
allowances in all industries but mainly in cotton 
textile mills in the City of Bombay. During 
the World War of 1914-18 and immediately 
after, Provincial Governments In India mostly 
followed a policy of non-intervention in disputes 
between Capital and Ijabour. Condition s then 
were, however, vastly different to what they 
are now. Trade unionism, then, was practically 
unknown In the country but in September, 1939, 
there were nejirly 900 unions in India, of which 
nearly 700 were registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act. Tlie majority of these 
Unions are under the control of communist or 
extreme left wing bodies, which, it was obvious, 
would not be slow in endeavouring to capture 
the imagination of the masses through ])ropa- 
ganda ostensibly directed at securing wage con- 
cessions but mostly if not mainly aimed at the 
undermining of authority and the sabotaging 
of war effort. It is, and always has been, the 
li(!y of Government to do everything possible 
foster and encourage the growth of bona fide 
trade unionism in India. At the same time, 
however, Government do not desire that Indian 
labour should fall a prey to subversive propa- 
ganda dictated and directed by communist 
organisations in foreign countries. India had 
had bitter experiences in the years 1928 and 1 929 
when a handful of communist leaders successfully , 
dislocated almost all industries in the country 
by organising and carrying on large scale strikes' 
for prolonged periods, It was vitally necessary, 
therefore, that subversive propaganda under the 
garb of trade union activities should be prevent- 
ed, especially during a period when the whole 
coimtry with Great Britain and the rest of the 
British Empire was engaged in a life and death 
struggle with a fonnidable adversary. At the 
same time, however, it was felt that the situation 
created by continuously rising prices was such 
that it was necessary that a certain measure of 
relief should be afforded to the workers and 
particularly to those on low rates of wages who 
were finding it diflicult to make both ends 
meet. 

With these objects in view. Ministers of 
Labour, Advisers to the Governors and other 
high Government officials in all the industrial 
Provinces of India sewn established contacts and 
began a series of discussions with responsible 
representatives of the employers and the em- 
ployed with the object of securing agreement 
on the extent of relief to be granted. In cases 
where no agreement was possible, employers 
were persuaded to grant concessions which, 
under existing pon^itionp, were considered 


reasonable. The adoption of this policy met 
with considerable success in Bengal, the iTnlted 
Provinces, the Punjab and the Province of 
Madras. In the Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment failed to secure any concessions from 
employers in the Cotton Textile Industry and 
were Impelled first to appoint a Court of In- 
quiry under the Indian Trade Disputes Act and 
then to constitute the Nagpur Textile Inquiry 
Committee to examine the question whether 
any dearness allowance should be granted to 
cotton mill operatives in Nagpur and if so 
to recommend the amount of such allowance and 
the date from which it should be given. The 
Court of Inquiry consisted of Mr. M. N. Clarke, 
r.c.s.. District and Sessions Judge, Nagpur. 
The Court’s Report was published in an Extra- 
ordinary Issue of the Central Provinces and 
Berar Gazette dated 28th March, 1940. The 
conclusion reached by the Court, for the reasons 
stated in its Report, was that no dearness allow- 
ance should be given having regard to the 
“present cost of living and the existing conditions 
in the industry.” The Nagpur Textile Labour 
Union announced its intention to call a general 
strike from 8th April. A stay-in strike com- 
menced in the Empress Mills from that date and 
the workers of the Model Mills struck work on 
the 15th April. As a result of protracted nego- 
tiations between Government on the one hand 
and the representatives of the Employers and 
the Union on the other, the strike was eventually 
called off on Government undertaking to appoint 
another Committee. This Committee was 
constituted by a Notification dated Ist May. 
1940. Professor P.C. Mahalanobis, i.E.s., was 
appointed Chairman and Mr. K. D. Guha, 
Director of Industries, Nagpur, a Member. Mr. 
S. H. Batliwalla, Manager, Empress Mills and 
Mr. R. S. Ruikar, President, Nagpur Textile 
Union, were appointed associate members to 
help the Committee on technical matters. 
The report of this Committee was published in 
another Extraordinary Issue of the C. P. Gazette 
dated 25th May, 1940. This Committee re- 
commended that a dearness allowance at a 
basic rate of six pies per day per worker would 
be appropriate against an average rise of about 
six per cent, in the index number of the cost of 
living for Nagpur since the commencement of 
the war and that this should be increased by 
one pie for every change of one per cent, in the 
tliree monthly moving average of the Index 
number with August, 1939, as the base month. 
The management of the Empress Mills employing 
14,000 workers decided to grant the basic increase 
of six pies per head per day but not to accept the 
sliding scale. The management of the Model 
Mills employing about 4,000 workers expressed 
their financial inability to accept either of these 
two recommendations. The Nagpur Textile 
Labour Union, thereupon, called a general strike 
in both the mills with effect from 3rd July 1940. 
On the management of the Empress Mills agree- 
ing to accept the recommendations of the 
Mahalanobis Committee in full the workers of 
that mill resumed work on 14th July but those 
in the Model Mills remained out on strike until 
the Ist September, 1940, when they went back 
to work on the management informing them 
that if the financial |>osltion of the mills showed 
an improvement during the year sufficient to 
give some dividend to the shareholders who had 
received np dividends fo^ ^ iwwnbeT Pf years 
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they would pay the workers a dearness allowance 
at the rate of six pies per liead per day with 
retrospective effect from Ist July 1040. In 
accordance with this undertaking, the manage- 
ment of the Model Mills, on Ist .lanuary 1941, 
announced that all the workers in the mill 
would get a dearness allowance at the rate of 
half an anna per day with effect from 1st July 
1940. 

In March 1941, the management of the 
Empress Mills gave some increases in pay to 
clerks and made some adjustments in the rates 
of wages in certain sections of the niills where 
these appeared necessary. These adjustments 
led to an increase in the wage rates of a number 
of workers. Tliereupon, all the workers in mill 
Eo. 5 of the Empress Mills demanded a general 
all-round increase in wages and they staged a 
stay-in-strike from the 19tli to the 2l8t April. 
The Nagpur Textile Jjabour Union perstiaded 
the workers to resume work but followed this 
up by fonnulatiiig a list of Eighteen Demands 
including (1) complete restoration of the wage 
cut of 1933 ; (2) an immediate all-roun<l increase 
of 25 per cent, in wages ; (3) a bonus of fifty 
per cent, of war profits ; (4) payment of dearness 
allowances on the scales recommended l)y the 
Mahaianobls Committee to the workers in the 
Model Mills ; and (5) extension of juovldcut fund 
benefits to all the workers in the Empress Mills. 
The remaining demands related to the internal 
working of the Empress Mills. Neither the 
employers nor the CJovernmcnt were given suffi- 
cient time for a proper consideration of the 
demands made and the Union called a General 
Strike in all cotton mills in Nagpur with effect 
from Ist May 1941. A series of discussions 
took place between Government and the emplo- 
yers on the one hand and the representatives 
of the Union on tlio otlier but no solution of 
the Impasse could be reached. The manage- 
ments of both the mills declared a lockout 
with effect from 4th May till such time as the 
workers showed their v.iUingiiess to resume 
work peacefully and in suflicieut numbers. On 
the llth May the Union adopted resolutions to 
the effeet that the demands for a 25 per cent, 
wage increase and a 50 per cent, bonus from war 

P rofits should either be settled amicably by tlie 
'rovinclal Government or tliat Government 
should appoint an Inquiry Committee whose 
decisions would bo binding on both parties. 
On 2nd June 1941, the (iovernment of the 
Central Provinces announced tliat nothing 
would bo gained by any action on their part 
at the moment in view of the attitude of the two 
|)nrtie8 in the matter. On the 3rd June 1941, 
riie Central Provincies and Berar Provincial 
Textile Represetitatives ( -ouference, at a meeting 
held at Akola, decided that a General Strike 
of the workers in all cotton textile mills In the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar should be called 
with effect from 26tb June 1941 on the demands 
submitted by the Nagpur Textile Union. On 
the 16th June, however, the Central Provinces 
Government announced their intention to ap- 
point a Committee to enquire Into and report 
on the disputes whereupon the workers of the 
Empress Mills resumed work on the 19th and 
those of the Model Mills on the 27th June. 

In the Province of Bombay, tlie discussions 
on the question of dearness allowances, as far as 
the Textile Industries were concerned, had to 


be taken through the procedure laid down in 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. 
In Ahmedabad, the Textile I^abour Associa- 
tion served notices on all employers in the 
cotton textile industry on 15th December, 1939, 
demanding dearness allowances both in cosh 
and in kind. On the parties failing to reach an 
agreement the matter was taken into conciliation 
before Mr. A. S. Iyengar, the local Conciliator. 
The Government of Bombay, however, consider- 
ed it desirable, in view of the importance of this 
dispute, to refer It to a Special Conciliator and 
Mr. G. 8. Kajadhyaksha, i.e.s.. District and 
Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad, was appointed a 
Special Conciliator for this dispute on 20tli 
January, 1940. Mr. llajadhyaksha was not 
able to secure any agreement between the 
parties. !l’hercafter, several conferences, some 
of them presided over by Sir Gilbert Wiles, 
k.O.i.k., C.S.I., I.O.S., Adviser to His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay, and Mr. D. S. Bakhle, 
t.o.s., Commissioner of Labour, were held 
between the parties but no agreement appeared 
possible and the Textile Labour Association 
called a general strike in the Ahmedabad cotDm 
mills with effect from 26th February, 1940. 
As the result of a last minute intervention hy 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, tiio 
parties agreed, by entering into a submission, 
to refer the dispute to the arbitration of the 
Industrial Court. Tlie Court gave its award 
in the matter on 26th April, 1940, and this was 
pubiislied in an Extraordinary Issue of the 
Bombay Government Gazette dated 29th April, 
1940. The Industrial Court awarded a cash 
dearness allowance Of Ks. 8-8-0 for a difference 
of every 11 points between the olfleial cost of 
living index figure for Ahmedabad for August, 
1939, and the month two months prior to the 
one for which the allowance is to be paid. For 
those months for which the difference was higher 
or lower than 11 points, the allowance would he 
worked out proportionately. Thus, if the 
difference was 7 points, the allowance would be 
7/U of Us. 3-8-0, if it was 18 points it would be 
18/11 of Its. 3-8-0 and so on. In addition to 
this, the Court ordered that cost price grain 
shops, to be run by a Joint Committee consisting 
of two representatives each of tlie Ahmedabad 
Millownors’ Association and the 3’extile Labour 
Association and presided over by an independent 
Chairman, should be opened for cotton mill 
workers in that centre. About fifteen sucli 
shops were opened by the end of the year 1940 
but the sclieme has not worked quite satis- 
factorily for reasons which It is not necessary 
to enter into here. By a suhseciucnt decision 
of the Industrial (-ourt, its main Dearness 
Allowan<-.e Award docs not cover workers 
employed through or under contractors in any 
of tlie cotton textile mills in Ahmedabad. Early 
in Mari^h 1941, the Textile Labour AsHoeJation, 
Ahmedabad, gave a notice to tlie Alimedabad 
Millownors’ Association demanding increased 
rates of deanunis allowances in view of the 
good profits wlilch were being made by tlic 
industry. It was intended tliat if a satisfactory 
agreement could be reached between the two 
parties through mutual discussion both the 
parties would take the matter to the Industrial 
Court with a view to getting tlie agreement 
ratified in the form of an award given by the 
Court. No decision in the matter had, however, 
been reached up to the beginning of June 1941. 
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lu May 1941, the Ahmedabad cost of living 
index stood at 81 as against 73 in the pre-war 
month (August 1930). According to the 
award of tiie Industrial Court, therefore, the 
Dearness Allowance which will he payable to 
workers in cotton textile mills in Ahmedabad 
for the month of July 1941 will bo S/llths of 
Es. 3-8-0 or Es. 2-8-8. 

In Bombay, five elected representatives of 
the New China Miils served a notice on 3rd 
February, 1940, on the Management of the Mill 
demandiiig a dearness allowance of 40 per cent, 
and on their failing to secure an agreement, took 
the matter into conciliation. The Millowners* 
Association, Bombay, on the same day, made the 
issue a general one under section 29 of the Bom- 
bay Industrial Disputes Act and notified all 
mills which were afiiliated to tJie Association 
tliat they would be covered in the ensuing pro- 
ceedings. The Government of Bombay, there- 
upon, on 4th February, 1940, appointed a Board 
of Conciliation, under section 23 of the Act, 
consisting of Sir Sajba Eangnekar, an Ex- Judge 
of the High Court, Bombay, as Chairman, and 
Messrs. J. G. Setalvad, A. 8. Trollip, Jamnadas 
M. Mehta and S. C. Joshi as Members, to promote 
a settlement of this dispute. The Conciliation 
Board failed to secure an agreement between 
the parties for the reasons stated in their Eeport- 
which was published in an Extraordinary Issue 
of the Bombay Government Gazette dated 26th 
February, 1940. The Board, however, arrived 
at the conclusion that a dearness allowance at a 
fiat rate of two annas per day be given during the 
war as an addition to the wages of cotton mill 
workers in Bombay to cover variations in the 
official cost of living index number for Bombay 
between 105 and 123, that this allowance should 
be given to all employees drawing under Es. 160 
per month, with retrospective effect from Ist 
December, 1939, and that in the event of the 
index number fallhig outside the limits of 105 
and 123 for any tlmee consecutive montlis, an 
adjustment of the proposed allowance would be 
necessary. Almost immediately after the pub- 
lication of the Board’s Eeport, the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, issued a press communis 
que accepting the Board’s conclusions and 
agreeing to pay the allowances recommended. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union and the 
Council of Action, however, refused to accept 
the MiUowners’ offer and they called a general 
strike which lasted from 3rd March to 13th 
April, 1940, and which involved a time loss of 
four and a half million working days. 
The Millowners’ Association carried on an in- 
tensive counter propaganda to that conducted 
by the Union and by the 12th April tliey had 
succeeded in securing an attendance of nearly 
50,000 workers in more than half the number 
of mills in the City. On tliat day the Council 
of Action called a monster meeting of mill work- 
ers in the t5ity and the meeting concurred in the 
decision of the Council to call off the strike. 

Similar disputes in the cotton textile industry 
at Sholapur and in the woollen and the silk 
textile industries in Bombay were settled 
through conciliation by the parties agreeing to 
the grant of dearness allowances ranging from 
one anna per day in Sholapur to one anna nine 
pies per day to silk textile workers and two annas 
per day to woollen textile workers in Bombay 
City. As far as the employees of the Bombay 


Electric Supply and 'Tramways Company, Ltd., 
were concerned, the Government of Bombay on 
14th March, 1940, appointed a Board of Concilia- 
tion consisting of Sir Goviiid Madgaokar, an ex- 
Judge of the Bombay High Court, as sole Mem- 
ber, under Section 3 of the 'Trade Disputes Act, 
1929. 'This Board was also not successful in 
securing an agreement between the parties but it 
recommended that dearness allowances at flat 
rates of Es. 4 per month and two annas six pies 
per day should be paid with retrospective effect 
from 1st December, 1939, to all employees of the 
Company drawing up to Es. 100 per month and 
to daily wage earners respectively. The Com- 
pany refused to accept these recommendations 
and announced their intention to give the allow- 
ances at the rates of Es. 2 and one anna six pics 
per day respectively. The four Unions of the 
Company’s employees refused to accept this 
offer and ballots were taken on the question of 
calling a general strike. On the intervention 
of Sir Gilbert Wiles, the Board of Directors of the 
Company decided, on 13th June, 1940, to raise 
these allowances to Es. 3 and one anna nine pies 
per day respectively. 'The Unions concerned 
decided to accept this offer. 

As far as the other Provinces in India are 
coiHjerned, many far-sighted employers gave 
their workers dearness allowances as soon as 
they felt that conditions regarding the state of 
prl(;es was suidi as to justify such allowances 
being given. This was done either on their 
own initiative or on a demand for relief from the 
workers. In many cases, however, no dear- 
ness allowances whatever were given. For 
example, such allowances have not yet (up To 
Juno 1941) been paid in any of the cotton 
textile mills in East and West Khandesh or in 
the Southern Mahratta Country of the Pro- 
vince of Bombay. The Government of Bombay 
appointed a Special Conciliator in a Dear Food 
allowance dispute between the Pratap Spinning 
and Weaving Mills and the Amalner Girni 
Kamgar Union at Amalner early in 1940 but 
he was not successful in securing any concessions 
from the management. Similar efforts at 
conciliation under the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act failed at Dhulia, Hubli, Gadag 
and Poona but the management in the last case, 
on the persuasion of the Chief Conciliator 
(Mr. I). S. Bakhle, l.O.a.), agreed to give a 
dearness allowance of one anna iier head per day 
with effect from March 1941 but the representa- 
tives of the workers persisted in their demand 
for an allowance at the rate of two annas per 
head per day with retrospective effect from 
December 1939. The workers in the Poona 
mill consequently went on strike from 30 th 
April 1941 and continued to remain out by the 
time we went to Press. The workers in all the 
cotton textile mills in East and West Klmndesh 
gave notices to their employers during April 
and May 1941 demanding a dearness allowance 
of 40 per cent. The mills, on the other hand, 
served notii;cs on the representatives of their 
workers at the same time intimating the pro- 
posed withdrawal of the increases in wages 
granted early in 1938 in accordance with the 
recommendations contained in the Interim 
Eeport of the Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee. As there appeared to be little if any, 
chance of a settlement of these disputes through 
conciliation and, as it also appeared likely 
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iliut there would be a considerable amount of 
consequential hardship on the workers as the 
result of a oontinuatiee of these disputes, the 
Governmeiit of Bombay, in a notification date<l 
28th June, 1941, decided to refer these disputes 
to the arbitration of tijc Industrial Court 
under the i)Ower8 f^iveu to them under the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amendment) 
Act, 1941. 

As far as Kailwsy Employees are concerned, 
the Covornment of India in the Dei)artment 
of Labour aiipointod a Court of Impdry under 
Section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1920, in 
August 1940, in connection with a trade dispute 
between the Great Indian renlnsula Railway 
and its workmen regarding the grant of a dearness 
aliowancc. Tiie Court consisted of the following 
persons : The Hon’blc Mr. Justlc^e B. N. Ilaii, 
Kt.,C.I.E., Chairman; Sir Sliaffat Ahmad 

Khan, Meml)er ; and Mr. A. Hughes, l.fl.8.. 
Member and Secretary. The Report of this 
(hurt of Inquiry was published in Felrniary, 
1041. After the publication of the Report, the 
Government of India aimounced their intention 
of extending the benefits of any decisions they 
reached on the dearness allowances to he paid 
to G. T. P. Railway employees to the employees 
of all State-owned Kallways in India. The 
(hurt divided the t(?rritory covcre<I by the 
G. I. P. Railway into three /voncs ; (1) Bombay 
to Kalyan; (2) Urban Areas; and (3) Rural 
Areas. The cin])loyecs to be granted relief in 
these areas would he those whose montiily 
earnings fell undi'r 8])oeified suhsistenec levels. 
I'lK'sc levels were fix(>d ji.t Rs. 35 per mofith 
or below for the ('ity ar('a, Its. 30 and below 
for urban areas and Its, 25 and below' for rural 
areas. The Court recommended that in each 
area, to all whole time adult emi)loyees wdiose 
eamitigs, including i)ay and allowam^es and the 
value of the free housing concession if ai»y hut 
not including overtime do not exi^eed the 
subsistence level for their area, a dcariu'ss 
allowance of Rs, 3 jjer montii should be paid. 
Recommendations were also made for marginal 
adjustments in the case of those ('mployees 
whose earnings were round about the maxima 
of the siibsistenco levels. Other rec.omnjenda- 
tious included the opening of cheap grain shops, 
etc. As a result of discussions ]>etween the 
Railway Board aTid the All-India Railwaymen’s 
I’cderation, the. Government of India decided 
that dearness allowances should be paid on tbe 
following s(?alcs to all emi)l()ycos of S1,ate-owned 
Railways in India with retrospective etfecd on 
wages due for September 1940 and su]>sequent 
mo!iths : Bombay and Calcutta (including 
sul)urbs — Rs. 3 per month to those wdiose 
earnings amount to Rs. 90 jx'r Tiionth and 
• '(‘low; Selected Industrial Areas, that is, towns 
of over 100,000 inhabitants a<-eording to the 
1931 Census Rs. 2-H-O per month to those 
on Rs. 50 i»er month and 1)el()w ; and Other 
D(ias Rs. 2 ]ter inonth to those on Its. 30 per 
month and below. It is understood that all 
Hallway Systems in India iiave given elfect 
to the de(dsi(ms of the Govornment of India 
on the 8ul)je<;t. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Com})any, Ltd., 
save a dearness allowane.e of Rs. 2-8-0 per month 
iu August 1940 to those workers of th«dr Iron 
and Steel Works at Jamshedpur wdiose earnings 
Were below Rs. 75 per month. The Tata Steel 


Works union refust'd to accept this and a serious 
dispute was threatened. Tlie Government 
of Bihar stepped in and, on ‘20th October 1940, 
appointed, under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, 
a Board of Conciliation consisting of Sir Khaja 
Mohaiinned Root, Kt., o.h.e., with Mr. 8. K, 
I)as as Secretary. This Board, whose Report 
was published in an Extraordinary Issue of the 
Rlhar Government Gazette dated 11th January 
1 941 , w%‘is successful in securing a settlement 
of the disjMite between the ("ompany and its 
workers on the following basis ; Dearness 
Allowances to he grunted on the following 
scales with retrospective effect from Ist August, 
1010. To tlu)se earning Rs. 50 per month and 
l>elow', Rs. 2-8-0 })er month ; over Rs. 60 and 
upto Rs, 75. Ks. .3 per month ; over Rs. 75 and 
upto Rs. 100, Rs. 3-8-0 per moutli ; and over 
Rs. 100 and up to Rs. 125, Rs, 4 per mouth. 

Earnings ” are to include all emoluments 
hut not the profit sharing bonus. 

We have so far given brief accounts of the 
official action taken in the matter of dearness 
aJh>wances on Railw'ays and in the more impor- 
tant industries in all Provinces in India. Wldle 
it is obviously impossible to give hero similar 
accounts of the hundreds of other disputes 
tiiat have ot'curred on this question both in 
Bombay and in the (fiber Provinces of India 
sirme tlie beginning of the War, we give below 
the scales of dearness allowances or increases 
in wages granted in some of tlie major industries 
ixfih in Bombay and in other Provinces. Infor- 
mation n^garding the action taken by Provincial 
Governments in rc^speed, of their own employees 
is also inrdiided w'hcrevcr the information is 
I available. 

! Government of India— 

Governmertf. of IwUa Employees : The Govern- 
I ment oflndia liave de(dded to dearness allowance's 
to their own low paid (employees in the various 
Provinces at the same rates and on the same 
conditions as those adopted by tlie Provincial 
Goviirmnents of those Provinces. 

Bengal — 

Government Employees : More than 66, 900 
persiuis in th(^ enijfioy of the Govermnent of 
Bengal secured a dt;arness allowance of Re. 1 
per month from Eehninry 1941. The allowance 
is i)ald su]>j(!c.t to the condition that the pri(;o 
of tlix! cheapest (eunmon ri(‘o in Gahaittn must 
rise to 8 staiulard secTS p(3r rup(^e and must 
rtmiaiii ut or above that level for tiirce months. 
This situation canu; into effect in February 
1941. 

Jnte Indudry : Tlie Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion, after •^orisultatiou with the lloii’ble the 
Labour Miulst-er, aunouuced on 16th Novendicr 
1939, a general iiKM-ement of 10 per cent., 
which was strictly to be regarded not as a war 
allowance but as a rest, oration of wage cuts made 
in the slump jieriod about three ycjars ago. 

Calcutta Public UtUity Companieit : To workers 
drawing under Rs. 30 per month, Rs. 2, with the 
cxceiition of the Oriental Gas Company which 
gave Rs. 2 to workers earning under Rs, 20 and 
Rs. 3 to work(;rs earning between Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 30 ; Rs. 30 to Ks. 36— Rs. 3 ; the Calcutta 
Tramways gave Rs. 4 to workers earning bet- 
ween Rs. 61 and Rs. 74 and tlie Calcutta Electrio 
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Supply Corporation Rs. 4 to those earning bet- 
ween Rs. 50 and Rs. 06. In the former case 
earnings betwe^b Rs. 61 and Rs. 63 were to be 
made up to Rs. 63 and in the latter, earnings 
between Rs. 96 and Rs. 100 to Rs. 100. 

Calcutta Municipal Sweepers : Sweepers 
getting less than Rs. 30 — Re. 1. 

Calcutta Shipping Companie^s : On 14th Sep- 
tember 1939, Calcutta Shipiiing Companies gave 
a 26 per cent, increase in wages to Indian seamen 
employed on 12 months’ foreign agreements, 
and later a further 26 per cent., as a War Bonus 
to compensate them for the increased risk to 
life and property when sailing outside Eastern 
local waters. Tliis War Jionus was increased 
to 76 per cent, from September 1940, on 12 
months’ foreign agreements. 

Uaitod ProvincM — 

Textile Mills : The local Mazdoor Snbha at 
C^awnpore convened a Dear Food Allowance 
I’onference on 21 st January 1940, to fonnulate 
the demands of the workers. On the eve of 
this Conference, the Employers’ Association of 
Northern India notified their intention to grant 
dear food allowances onagraduated’scalc; workers 
in Jute Mills eiirning under Rs. 14 per month 
were to got two annas in the rupee; Rs. 14 to 
Rs. 18 — i anna six pies in the rupees; Rs. 18 
to Rs. 24 — one anna in the rupee; Rs. 24 and 
under Rs. 30— nine pies in the rupee; and over 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 76 — half an anna in the rupee. 
Similar allowances but witii a different grading 
of monthly earnings were to be given to workers 
in cotton and woollen mills in the Province. 

Madras — 

Covernment Employees : By virtue of a Re- 
solution dated 18th November 1940, a compen- 
satory cost of living allowance at a flat rate of 
one rupee per month is to be given to (Jovern- 
ment servants in reccijjt of pay not exceeding 
Rs. 40 per month in Madras City and Rs. 30 
per month in niofussil centres, when the Madras 
(4ty (hst of Living Index stands at 112 over a 
period of thr(;e consecutive months. It will 
be discontinued when the average of the monthly 
index figures for three consecutive months 
falls below 112. 

Cotton Mills : One anna per day to male 
workers and half an anna per day to women and 
children. 

Match Making Concerns : 6} per cent, to 
those earning less than Rs. 50. 

Municipal Scavengers : Re. 1 per mouth. 

Some Other C oncer m : Re. 1 i)er nionth to 
those earning under Rs. 30 per month. 

Central Provinces and Berar — 

Covernment Employees : AiJcording to a 
notification dated 20th November 3940, a 
compensatory cost of living allowance at the 
rate of Rs. 1-8-0 per month will be paid to all 
Government servants in receipt of a pay of Rs. 30 
]>er month or less if and when the aggregate 
price of tlic staple food grains at the Head- 
quarters town of any particular District iu the 
Central Provinces has been malntaiiiod for a 
period of two months at eiglit seers to the 
rupee or less. 


Cotton Textile Mills : Full information 
regarding the dearness allowances paid to 
cotton mill workers in Nagpur has been given 
above. Jiurhanpur — Burhanpur Tapti Mills, 
Half an anna per iiead per day. Akola— 
Sawatrara Ramprasad Mills: Dearness Allowance 
including restoration of wage cut — 20 per cent, 
for those earning under Rs. 10 per month ; 
15 per cent, for those between Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 ; 
1 2 J per cent, for those between Rs. 20 and Rs. 40; 
and 10 per cent, to tliose earning over Rs. 40 
per month. 

Collieries : A War Allowance of two annas 
in the rupee or 12J per cent, of wages has becu 
given in certain Collieries. 

Punjab — 

On 5th January 1940, Government invited 
leading industrialists of the Province to a Con- 
ference presiilcd over i)y the Hon. Tlie Minister 
for Development to discuss the wage situation 
created by tlie rapid rise iu prices. It was 
considered that it was for industrialists to take 
action themselves before being compelled to do 
so l>y strikes and other manifestatious of labour 
discontent. The meeting decided that it was 
as yet premature to take any steps to increase 
the wages of the workers. Since tlieii several 
individual units have granted dearness allowances 
ranging from Oj to 18 per cent, of wages. 

Delhi— 

Cotton Mills: For workers earning up to 
Rs. 20 per month — a lump sum payment of Rs. 
2-8-0; Its. 20 to Rs. 40 (in one mill and Rs. 50 
in another) — 12J per cent; Rs. 40 to Rs. 75 in 
one mill — Rs. 5 lump sum; Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 In 
another mill — 7i per cent. 

Bombay — 

Covernment Employees: The Government of 
Bombay have decided to grant a dearness 
aIIowai»;e at a tbit rate of Rs. 2 j)er monlli 
to whole time Government servants whose pay 
does not exceed Rs. 30 per month iu Bombay 
(3ty or Rs. 29 ])er montli in the mofussil. Per- 
soim earning more than these figures but less 
than Rs. 41 and Rs. 31 per month respectively 
will be brought up to these figures. The allow- 
ance will be paid in any particular month 
throughout the Province if the Bombay (’osfc 
of Living Index, averaged over the three prece- 
ding months is 317 or more and will be dis- 
continue<i if the average for three consecutive 
Tuontbs falls i>elow 117, the discontinuance 
taking cfle(5t only from the fourth month without 
retrospective effect. 

CoUm, SUk and Woollen Textile Mills : Full 
details have been given above. 

Bombay Municipality: Rs. 2 to those drawing 
Rs. 50 per month or less and one anna three 
pies per day to daily wage earners. 

Thana Municipality : Rs. 4 to those drawing 
under Rs. 75 per montli. 

Ahmedabad Municipality : Rs. 2 per month 
under Rs. 30; Rs. 30 and over — one anna per 
day. 

Poona District Board: Rs. 3 per month. 

Bombay Port Trust : Same as Bombay Muni- 
cipality. 
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Bombay Gait Company : One anna and three 
pies per day in addition to the War Allowances 
paid during the first World War. 

OU Storage Plante : 3ls. 3 per month in some 
concerns and two annas per day In some others. 

Soap Factorieg : Two annas per day. 

Times of India Press : Two annas per day. 

Aerated Water Manufacturers : Rs. 2 per month 
(in some concerns). 

Engineering Firms : Mostly round about 10 
per cent, of pay. 

Sind — 

Government Emjdoyees : Government ser- 
vants whose pay does not exceed Rs. 16 i)er 
inonth will be entitled to a grain compensation 
allowance of Re. 1 per month and those whose 
I)ay exceeds Rs. 16 but not Rs. 30 per month 
an allowance of Rs. 2 per month in any month 
when the combined price of rice and wiieat in 
Karachi shows an increase of between 60 and 7.5 
per cent, over the pre-war price of Rs. 3-14-0 
per maund. When prices exceed 76 ])cr cent, 
over pre-war prices the allowances in each 
category will be increased by Re. 1 per month. 

Steamship Companies : One company gives 
.30 per cent, to all employees earning under 
Rs. 200 per month and 20 per cent, to those 
earning Rs. 220 per month and over. Those 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 220 get allowances 
ranging from 27^ down to 22i per cent. 
Another Company gives a uniform 20 per cent. 

FUmr Mills: 16 per cent, to those drawing 
under Rs. 30 and 10 per cent, to those drawing 
over Rs. 30 per month. 

Afsam — 

Government Emploj/ees : All Government 
servants in receipt of a pay of Rs. 30 per month 
or less will receive an allowance at the rate of 
one anna In the rupee of their pay when the 
average price of rice for the rrovlnce rises from 
Mie pre-war average of 1 1 seers to 8 seers to the 
rupee and a second anna when it goes to 6 seers. 

Oil Companies: From Ist May 1940 Rs. 3 
per head per month in one company and allow- 
ances ranging from Rs, 1-8-0 to Rs, 4 per month, 
varying according to the cost of living, in 
another. 

Tea Plantations : Dearness of food has been 
dealt with by grant of increased work ami sale 
of rice at concession rates. 

Oritia — 

Government Employees : Grain Compensation 
Allowance at the rate of Re. 1 per month will 
payable to all Govermnent servants In the 
i’rovince whose pay is Rs. 30 per month or less 
yhen the average retail price of rl(;e in tlie 
i*rovinc,e for all lieadquarters and 8Ul)-divi8lonal 
Mtatioiis, as ])ubll8l»ed in the Orissa (iazvitc, 
faken over three preceding calendar months, 

dearer than nine standard seers to the rupee. 

Bihar — 

Tata Iron and Steel Works, Jamshedpur: Pull 
details have been given above. 

Collieries : Several strikes occurred during 
the year in the Jbarla Coalfield in wliich the 


workers demanded an increase of wages, a dear* 
ness allowance, or a war bonus amounting to 30 
to 40 per cent, above the pre-war level of wages. 
Ill view of the prevailing agitation for increased 
wages on the ground tiuit the cost of living bad 
Increased, t)ie Government of India with tlie 
c-oiuairrence of the Rroviiudal Government and 
the coal industry appointed Mr. A. Hughes, t.c.b., 
late Commissioner of liabour, Bengal, as a 
Special Officer to make an Inquiry Into the 
changes In the cost of living due to war conditions 
111 the Bihar Coalfields. This Report has been 
suiuuitted to the Government of India but 
it has not yet been published. 


A large number of employers both In the 
cotton textile industry In centres outside the 
City of Bombay and in the engineering and other 
industries in Bombay and in other industrial 
centres In India waited to see what action the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, would take 
following the recommendations made by the 
Rangnekar Board of ConclHatlon. When the 
Bombay Millow'iiers’ Association announced 
their intention of paying a dearness allowance 
at a fiat rate of two annas per head per day 
with retrospective effect from December. 
1939, many employers in other industries fell 
into line and granted similar dearness allowances 
but tlie dates of the ‘ retrospective effect ’ varied. 
Home gave the allowam^e for a month back, 
some for two months and others for three months 
back. The general tendency in the grant of 
these dearness of food allowances has been to give 
a lump sum figure per month or jier day in 
ferenee to a general pereentage incrense. The 
object of this Is to benefit the more poorly paid 
workers and at the same time to give the neces- 
sary measure of relief to the Tictter jiaid 
categories. The dearness allowances at the rate 
of two annas per head per day were to hold good 
until the Bomliay Cost of hiving Index number 
reached 123 and remained at that or at a higher 
level for three consecutive months when they 
would be subject to revision. When the 
Rangnekar Board made their recommendations 
(February 1940) the index stood at 112. In 
June 1941, the Bombay (W; of Living Index 
8t(K)d at 122. The Bombay Labour Office 
handled a large number of conciliation cases 
during the months of March to June 1941 in 
connexion with demands for increases in the 
rates of dearness allowances already granted. 
Many of these eases were ijrevented from 
resufting in strikes on the employers giving the 
assurance that they would fall into line with 
any action which the Millowners’ Assoeiation, 
Bombay, would take in revising the existing 
scales when the upward margins recommended 
by the Rangnekar Board for revision were 
rcaidied. It may be confidently anticipated 
that as soon as the Bombay ('ost of Living 
Index touches 123 and remains at that or at a 
higher level for three consecutive months, consi- 
derable agitation for increases in the dearness 
allowances will arise. The pnldisbers of the 
Indian Year Book have, therefore, given full 
infonnation on this subject in order that em- 
ployers may have sufficient data readily availa- 
ble to enable them to roacli (jUH^k decisions so 
that serious dislocation of industry and interrup- 
tion of w'ork — specially for the >var effort — may 
be prevented T 
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DEMAND FOR UNIFORM LABOUR 
LAWS IN INDIA. 

In an earlier paragraph in this section we 
stated that with the advent of Provineial 
Autonomy in India with clfecd, from 1st April 

1037, many Provincial Governments had initia- 
ted widespread schemes for new labour legisla- 
tion. It might have been exi>ect,ed that a 
certain measure of unifonnity both with regard 
to the Hcoj)e of the contemplated labour laws 
and the pace at which they were to be enactcul 
would be ol)served at least in those Provinces 
where Gongress tiovernments were in power. 
Tint, whereas the ('ongress (Jovermuent in 
BoTubay had j)laced two important enactments 
such as the Bombay Ttidustrhil Disputes Act, 

1038, and the Bombay Shops an<l Kstablisli- 
ments Act, 1030, on the Statute lU)ok, no similar 
legislation had been passed in such other imiior- 
tant industrial Provinces where Congress 
Ministries had been functioning os Madras, 
the United Provinces, iiihar, and Central 
ProviiK-eg and Berar. The impetus towards 
ena<!ting measures to improve the lot of the 
working eJasses, as a result, difFcrred in intensity 
from one Provinc.e to another and there were 
wide gaps between labour amenities in d liferent 
parts of India. These disparities, it was re- 
cognised, must inevitably tend to weaken the 
competing power of those Provinctea where 
labour laws iilaced greater restrictions and 
imposed heavier financial burdens on the em- 
ployers. liesponsible sjiokesmen of iiKliistrial 
interests in the country, therefore, gave frequent 
expression to their sense of perturbation at the 
lack of uniformity and consistency in the 
labour policies which were being pursued by 
tlie different J’rovincial Governments and all 
Assoinations of Employers in the country 
suggested to the Government of India the 
desirability of some*, aiition t<) ensure co-or<Uiiate<l 
action in respect of labour laws. The Govern- 
ment of India felt that unco-ordinated laboiu’ 
laws and unequal labour conditions in different 
Provinces of Jndia tend to depress conditions of 
labour all over, rather than to advance them, 
and that the unfortunate results of such unco- 
ordinated labour laws and conditions have been 
the migration of industry from one art^a to an- 
other and the develo]mient of industries in areas 
wliich are not normally suited for tliem but which 
attract such developimuit merely heeauso of 
absence of labour laws. Tliey decided , therefore, 
that both from the point of view of ialiour as 
much as from the point of view of the capitalist 
It was necessary to eo-ordinate labour legislation 
and with tids end in vi(*w the Government of 
India convened a Conference of Jjahour Ministers 
from the Provincial and the State Administra- 
tions to be held in New Delhi in November 
1931). Owing, however, to the resignation of 
the Congress Ministries early in that month, the 
Conference could not bo held then and had to be 
postponed to January 1040. 

First Ginference of Labour Mmisters — 

This was the first Conference of its kind and 
was attended by representatives witli advisers 
from the Government of India, all the indnstrial 
Provinces In India and the Baroda and Gwalior 
States. The Hon’ble Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar, 
Ji^eiuber for Commerce and Babour, presided 


and the Hon’ble Sir Andrew Clow, K.c.s.l., o.i.e., 
I.C.S., Member for Communications and Railways, 
was also present. Dr. P. P. Filial, Director of 
the International Labour Office, Indian Branch, 
and Mr. M. G. Srinivasan, Government Director 
of Industrial (’oncerns, Mysore, attended ns 
observers, ’flic agenda of the (conference 
covered the following subjects ; (1) examination 
of existing labour laws sucli as the Factories 
Act, the Payment of Wages Act and the 
Trade Disputes Act with a view (a) to extend 
the operation of the first by making registration 
[of all factories employing ten or more persons 
compulsory as against the ])re8ent optional 
registration f)f such factories by Provincial 
(Sovernments, {b) to amend the second in the 
liglit of its working during the last ten years, 
and (c) to make provision in the third for making 
all strikes and lockouts illegal until efforts 
had been made to secure a peaceful and amicable 
settlement of industrial disjmtes through 
conciliation, by arbitration or by the institution 
of an imparfial inquiry the results of which 
would be accepted by "both the parties to a 
dispute : (2) tlie desirability of extending 

“ Shops ” legislation to Provinces which had 
no laws on the subject ; (3) the institution of 
schemes of sickness and unemployment insu- 
rance ; (4) the regulation of hours of night 
shift work ; (.5) the granting, to industrial 
workers, of hollldays with pay ; (0) provision 
of adequate industrial housing ; (7) 1 he collection 
of industrial and labour statistics ; and (8) tln^ 
recognition of trade unions and delegation 
of powers to Provincial Governments regarding 
unions whose objects are not conllned to one 
ITovince. I'he condusions readnul at the 
conference were to be circulated to all the 
Provinces and Indian States for opinion and 
it was deluded that questions relating to holi- 
days with pay, extension of “ Shops ” legisla- 
tion, granting of maternity benefits to women 
in mines, recognition of trade unions and the 
amendment of the Factories Act should be 
taken up for further discussion with a view to 
legislative action at the next Session of the 
ConfiMTiice to be held in the following year. 
The Conference furtliiM- agreed that. Central 
GovcrniiKMit uiidortakings in tlui Provinces 
sucli as Railways should be excluded from the 
scope of Provincial logislat ion but that In such 
undertakings the control of conditions of labour 
and the execution of iiowcr confiTred hy legis- 
lation should vest in the Centre. Begard- 
ing paid liolidays it was felt that paid holidays 
sliould be given to workers deprived of weekly 
holidays particularly in organized Industries. 
The proceedings of the Conference liave been 
published hy the Governiucnt of India in Bulletin 
No. 70 of the Bulletins of Indian Industries 
and Labour, copies of which are obtainable at 
Rs. 1-4-0 each from the Manager of Publications, 
Delhi. 

Joint Conference of Industrialists — 

As stated above, the first Conference of the 
Labour Ministers had decided to circulate the 
provisional conclusions which had been reached 
to all Provincial Governments and adminis- 
trations for opinion. I’liese would in turn be 
< lroulat-ed to all employers* associations for 
c.ritlclsms and comments. It appeared that as 
far as capital was concerned there should be a 
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measure of unanimity In the opinions expressed 
1»y various employers assoeiations in the different 
Provinces. With this object in view a Con- 
ference of Industrialists under the Joint auspices 
of the Employers Federation of India and the 
All-India Organi/Ation of Industrial Kinployers 
was held in Jioinbay on 8th September 1940 
under the Ohairmanship of Sir Shri Ram tOj 
discuss the conclusions reached by the First 
(Conference of Lal)our Ministers. The Confer- 
ence was attended by representatives of about 
fifty organizations of employers and commercial 
)>o(iies from almost all the important industrial 
(centres in India. The Conference, while accord- 
ing its support to the principle of social and 
lalMuir legislation aimed at improving the 
(condition of the working classes, was of the 
opinion that (1) the Government of India 
should ensure tliat any measures undertaken 
sliould be on a strictly all-Tndia basis including 
Indian States and Government undertakings 
both Central and Provincial ; (2) the burdens 
imposed should not be such as adversely to affect 
industry ; (3) due consideration should be given 
to the special difficulties confronting industries 
ill India and to the burdens already imposed 
hy existing or to be imposed by contemplated 
Central and Piovincial taxation; and (4) when 
Labour Legislation of an all-India charact^^r 
Is undertaken by the Central Government with 
ii view to secAire uniformity, Provin<*-ial Govern- 
mimts should be urged not to undertake legis- 
lation on the same or allied subjects. Regarding 
the subject of sickness insurance, the Con- 
ference generally agreed to the basic principles 
underlying the necessity for such legislation 
but they held that if such legislation was to be 
adopted in India the burden should not bo placed 
on the employers alone ami that both the State 
and Labour should contribute to the cost, 
legislation on the subject should lie Central 
and it should apply to all important industries 
including Government undertakings, and similar 
legislation should be concurrently enacted 
in all Indian States. Regarding legislation for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes, the Conference decided that the exist- 
ing Central Act should be amended In the 
light of the experience gained during the last ten 
years and that pending such amendment no 
other Provincial Government should adopt 
legislation on the lines of the Bombay Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, 1938. The most important 
decision reached by the Conference was that the 
tiovernment of India should appoint a Standing 
Advisory Council consisting of representatives 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, the 
I udian States and employers and labour to which 
:ill proposed Labour Legislation should be 
1 (‘ferred for orlticlsm and opinion and that a 
‘ onveiition should be established whereby the 
n commendatlons of this Council should ordi- 
narily be followed by all Governments and 
states. Tlie Conference discussed the subjects 
' f holidays with pay and the recognition of trade 
'iiiions but no decisions were reached. 

Labour Member, Government of India, 
meets representatives of Employers 
and Labour — 

A noteworthy step taken by the Government 
' *f India towards securing co-ordination in Lalmur 
iieglslatlou in India was the decision readied by 
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the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Lalmur Member, Government of 
India, to meet representative employers and 
Labour Leaders in two separate conferences to 
be hold at Calcutta on the 5th and 6th January 
1941, in order to discuss the Central Govern- 
ment's programme of new labour legislation 
in the immediate future. The agenda for the 
discussions covered the proposed amendment 
of the Trade Disputes Act, holidays with pay, 
extension of maternity lieneflts to women 
workers in mines, recognition of trade unions 
and legislation regarding shop assistants. The 
Labour Member first met the following delegation 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress on 
Sunday, 5th January 1941 : Mr. V. R. Kalappa. 
President; Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., General 
Secretary ; Dr. Suresh Chandra Banner^ ee, 
cx-President ; Dr. Cham (Tliandra Bannerjee; 
Miss Shanta Bhalerao ; and Messrs. R. S. 
Nimbkar, S. C. Joshi, G. M. Khan, Selvapathy 
Chetty, K. S. V. Naldu and N. K. Bose. The 
following representatives of tlie Employers* 
Federatien of India and the All-India Organi- 
zation of Industrial Employers were inter- 
viewed on Monday, the 6th January 1941 : 
Sir Homl Mody, k.b.e., the Hon. Mr. J. H. 8. 
Richardson, Sir Vithal (liandavarkar, Mr. J. B. 
Ross, Mr. R. J. Griffiths, Mr. 1). V. Bullock, 
Sir F. E. .Tames, Mr. H. A. Wilkinson ; and 
Mr. T. Maloney (Secretary) representing tlie 
Employers’ Federation of India : and Sir Shrl 
Ram, Mr. Kasturidiai Laibhal, Mr. A. L. Ojha, 
Lala Padampat Singhania, Mr. B. M. Birla, 
Mr. Gurusaram lial, Mr. Akhil Bandlm Guha, 
Mr. Karamchand Thappar and Mr. D. G. 
Mnlherkar (Secretary), representing the All-India 
Organization of Industrial Employers. The 
discussions at both the Conferences were of a 
fairly general character. As was naturally 
to he expected the Labour Delegation asked for 
I the maximum possible concessions to be made 
i in the drafting of the proposed legislation whilst 
the representatives of the Emidoyers’ Associa- 
tions endeavoured to tone down the proposals 
as much as they could. The two Conferences 
were, however, of considerable help to the 
Government of India as they enabled the Labour 
Member to strike at possible middle courses 
that would bo acceptable to both capital and 
labour. Moreover, these Conferences placed 
Government in possession of the opinions of 
both sides which was necessary for the purposes 
of the Second Ministers Conference which was 
to be held at New Dellil at the end of January 
1941. 

Second Labour Bdinitters* Conference — 

The Second Session of the Labour Ministers* 
Conference was held at New Delhi on the 27th 
and 28th January 1941 under the Presidentship 
of the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, the Labour Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. In his opening address, the object 
of holding these Conferences was descrlbecl 
by the President as three-fold : (1) the great 
importance of ensuring the healthy and peaceful 
development of industries, especially In war 
time ; (2) consideration of the rapid growth 
of divergence in labour standards among the 
various political units of the country and the 
checking of the adverse economic consequences 
of such divergence op industrial development ; 
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and (3) anticipation and examination of pro- 
blems of readjustment of great magnitude 
and OTerwlielming importance which were 
bound to arise when the war was over necessi- 
tating co-ordination of effort and goodwill 
on the part of various Interests. The Labour 
Member told the Conference tliat the time had 
not yet come when a Joint Industi'ial C'ouncil 
on the lines suggested by the Iloyal Commission 
on Indian Labour should be constituted but that 
the Government had decided to make a begin- 
ning in this direction by holding these con- 
ferences in order to pool experience and arrive 
at a measure of unanimity regarding the farther 
enactment of labour laws. The Agenda for this 
Conference covered the question of tlie prejjara- 
tion of Bills for amendments of the Factories, 
the Trade Unions and the Trade Disputes Act 
and for legislating for the grant of holidays 
with pay and the payment of maternity benefits 
to women in mines. The extension of ‘ Shops ’ 
legUdii^tion to Provinces which had no laws on 
the subject and Sickness Insurance were also 
discussed. We give below a brief resume of the 
decisions. whi(!h the (inference is reported to 
have reached on these subjects (tlie Official 
Keport of this Coiifereucc not having been 
published by the time we went to Press) : 

1. Amendment of the Trade Duputes Ad -. — 
The Conference deedded that this should aim 
at eliminating abrupt dislocations in industry 
by strikes and lockouts declared during or before 
conciliation. This could be done by laying down 
that in all (iases before a strike or lockout is 
begun, two weeks’ notice slioiiJd be given to the 
other party as well as to the (.'on<?iliation Officers 
appointed by Govermnent together with a 
statement of reasons for the action contemplated. 
It was not proposed to aboli.sh strikes altogether 
but to provide institutional macldnery for 
insuring industrial peacie and averting hastily 
declared strikes aiul lockouts. 

2. Ammdment of the Factories Ad . — It was 
decJded that .Section 5 of the Faidorics Act 
should be so amended that all factories employ- 
ing ten or more persons would be notified asi 
factories. It was also dc(ddcd to add an addi- 1 
tional provision in this Act prescribing tliat 
factory workers deprived of their w'eekly days 
of rest should be given paid holidays during the 
(iourse of tlie year upto a limit not exceeding 
the number of days of wiiich they were deprived. 

3. Holidays with Pay . — The Conference 
decided that the Government of India should 
prepare a Draft Bill providing that workers 
in ail non-seasonal factories should every year 
be given holidays with i)ay of at least six working 
days In addition to tlie customary holidays 
and that noii-adult workers should get double 
this period. 

4. Amendmend of the Trade Unions Act 
for Becognitimi of Unions . — ^It was decided that 
the Government of India should lay down, 
legislatively, certain basic conditions for reco- 
gnition of trade unions by (ioverninents and 
that once unions are recognised by a Provincial 
Government they should also he recognised by 
the employer or employers’ associations con- 
cerned. Jt was held that membership of trade 
unions should not be restricted on communal 
or religious grounds. Details regarding the 
percentage of membership to total strength 
and the unions’ rigiits and ])rivileges would 


lie left to be worked out by the Provincial 
Governments. 

6. Maternity Benefits to Women Workers in 
Min^s . — The Conference decided that co- 
ordination was desirable in the matter of mater- 
nity benefit legislation. The existing legislation 
shows considerable differences in the qualifying 
periods for which benefits are granted and 
in the rates of benefit paid. For the moment, 
however, it was decided to extend maternity 
benefits to women workers in mines. 

6. Extension of * Shops ' Legislation . — We 
have given full details of the divergent character 
of the existing laws on this subject above under 
the lieading of “ Hhops Legislation in India.” 
The Conference decided that it would bo its 
object to eliminate varying standards but for 
the moment, however, it decided that a weekly 
day of rest for shop employees shoidd be enforced 
in those I’rovinces which had so far not adopted 
any legislation on the subject. And, 

7. Sickness Imurance. — 'J’he Conference re- 
solved that legislation on this subject should he 
postponed j)ending a necessary preliminary actu- 
arial exainlnation to be fluaiiced by Government 
and involving contributions from employers 
and workers was conii)leted. (Jertain organized 
imlustrics like the textiles, oement and steel 
were sele(;t(Kl for the actuarial survey. The 
completiou of such an inquiry would take 
eighteen months and it would be on the results 
of that iii(|uiry that the details of the scheme 
would be eventually worked out. The Confer- 
ence, however, made it clear that Govern- 
m(‘ut--both (’entrul and Provincial — would 
not make any financial contribution to any 
.scheme that might l)e evolved. 

INDIAN LABOUR AND THE WAR. 

With the advent of the entry of Italy into the 
war and tlie sudden and unforeseen collapse ol 
Franee, it was (;ertnin that all parts of the 
British Umpire would have to make super human 
efforts to place at the disposal of the Mother 
Country men. money and the sinews of war. 
The Govermnent of India launched a gigantic 
scheme, for tlie recruitment and tlie trainiiig of ii 
huge army in India. Tliis army had tr> he 
supplied with food, clothing and modern mili- 
tary equipment. Owing primarily to dilllcultles 
in obtaining the necessary freight for tlie impor- 
tation of tills ef|uipment into India it was at 
once apparent that much of it would have to 
be produced in India itself. A Central Head- 
quarters Department of Supply with Provincial 
Branches all over India was etablished, expert 
technicians were imported into the country 
and large scale production of all types and Kinds 
of munitions of war was commenced. It was at 
once apparent that Indian Labour would have 
to be mobilised for the purpose. National 
Service Labour Tribunals were, therefore, 
constituted and huge schemes for the training 
of technical staff were initiated. We give below 
short notes of the chief measures taken by 
Government in this direction : 

Creation of National Service Labour 
Tribunals— 

With the object of taking power to require 
Industrial undertakings, including mines, in 
India to release technical jiersonnel for employ- 
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ment in factories under tiie Crown or declared 
to be engaged on work of national importance, 
the (lOvcmor-General promulgated the National 
Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 1940, 
on the 28th June 1940. The term ‘ technical 
personnel’ includes persons employed in the 
capacities enumerated in the Schedule attached 
to the Ordinance. These are divided into three 
groups ; (1) Managerial Staff ; (2) Supervisory 
Staff ; and (3) Skilled and Semi-skilled trades. 
The first includes Works Managers and all kinds 
of Engineers ; the second, foremen, inspec'tora, 
chargemen and maintrieH ; whilst the third group 
includes almost all occupations in the engineering, 
electrical, wood and chemical trades ; photo- 
lifho operators, ])roce8a photographers, litho- 
graphers and litho- printers ; rope workers, 
riggers and slingers ; motomicn and petrol 
mechanics ; and biicklayers and brick moulders. 
All ‘ technical personnel * over the age of 18 
and under the age of SO are, under heavy penal- 
ties for default, liable, when called uj)on to do 
so, to undertake employment in the National 
Service. 

The Central Government has power to declare 
any factory whicii is engaged in the production 
of munitions or other war supplies or in work 
which is likely to assist the efficient prosecution 
of the war to be a factory engaged on work of 
national importance and on tiie d(Mdaration of a 
factory as such it becomes a “ notified factory.” 

The OrdinaiM^e gives powers to the Central 
Government to constitute for such areas and in 
such places as it thinks fit National 8ervi(je 
Labour Tribunals to exercise such functions as 
have been assigned to th(?m by the Ordinance. 
Each Tribunal is to consist of a Chairman and 
not less than two other members all of whom 
must be servants of the Crown ; it has the right 
to associate with itself in its deliberations such 
other persons as it thinks fit. JCvery ‘ notified 
factory ’ has the right to apply to a Tribunal 
or to the Central Goveunment for technic, al 
personnel. The main function of a '.rribunal 
is, therefore, to find the nec.essary personnel 
for such notified faefory. With tliis object in 
view, National Service Labour Tribunals have 
been given power to ascertain partiinilars of the 
technical personnel employed in all industrial 
undertakings, the suital)ility of sindi personnel 
for employment in national service and the 
capacity of the undertaking to rehiase such 
j)er8onnel or any part thereof for such employ- 
ment. In order to enable the Tribunals to <Iis- 
charge these functions they have l»een given 
all the powers of Civil (Courts for enforcing the 
attendance of witnesses, production of do(ni- 
ments, rec,ordiug of evidence on oath, etc., and 
also wide powers of inspection and the carrying 
out of trade tests. 'The 'rribunals can call 
upon the management of any Industrial nnd(?r- 
faking other than a notified factory to release 
sin‘h technical personnel as it may specify, 
direct porsons listed as ‘ t(!clinlcal personmd ’ 
who are unemployed or are not already emjdoyi^d 
in a notified factory to undertake empUjyment 
in the national service, direct such ])ersons to 
t^ubmit themselves to tests of their tecdiiih^al 
skill and they can lay down the terms of service 
of such persons subject to such conditions as 
may be prescribed. Once a notified factory 
applies to a 'Tribunal or to the (Vjitral Govern- 
ment for technical personnel it is obligatory 


for such concern to take into em))loymont sucli 
personnel as may be sent to it and on such tenns 
and conditions as the 'Tribunal or the Central 
Government may direct. Appeals against 
fhe decisions of a 'Tribunal lie with the Central 
Government. 

No person employed in any industrial estab- 
lishniciit who is classified under one of the capa- 
cities included in the S(*hcdulc annexed to the 
Ordinance can leave his employment unless 
he has previously obtained the pennission in 
writing of the 'Tribunal. (Correspondingly, 
no employer in any industrial undertaking can 
di.scharge, dismiss or release any person so 
(classified unless he has given 15 day< notice 
of such intention to the Tribunal. 

Whereas a 'Tribunal can control the engage- 
ment of technical personnel by industrial nndor- 
fakings in such manner as it thinks fit, the 
Government of India alone has the power to 
transfer technical personnel from one notified 
faotory to another. Similarly, no tcdinical 
personnel employed in a training establishment, 
or in a te(.‘hnical post under the (irown (mn be 
discharged from or leave his employment unless 
the head of the establishment concerned has 
previously obtained the permission In writing 
of the (Antral Government. All employers in 
non notified factories are comp(‘ll(!(l to rein- 
state men who may l)e retnruod to their origlmd 
posts on the same terms us oldaimid when tlndr 
services were first re(piisitione(i l)nt tlies(^ may 
1 ) 0 . nuMiilled or eompensation given on and after 
appeal to a Tribunal. 

Penalties of imprisonment n]) to six montiis 
and a tine up to its. 1,000 arc ]H‘ovidcd for 
iufiiiigements of tlie Ordinance. 

Tile names of the (Imirmen of and tin*, 
addresses of tlie ottiires of tin*, nine Nationul 
Service ].iabour 'Tiibunals wiiicb liave been so 
far constituted in the various Provinces hi India 
are us follows : — 

1. Bengal ; W'. A. S. Lewis, l.o.S., Di^war 

House, 13, Hare Street, ( 'alcutta. 

2. Bombay : 1). S. Bakide, i.C.S., Vithai 

Buildings, Mint Jload, Bonilniy. 

3. Madras: V. Baniukrislma, i.e.s., of 

the Labour Gommissioner, 
Madras. 

4. United Provinces (also for Dellil and Ajmer 

Merwara) : J. JC. Pcdlcy, 
(J.J.K., M.c., Office of ilic 

Labour Commissioner, Cavvii- 
l»ore. 

5. Punjab (also for tiie North West Frontier 

Province): .1. Slattery, o.n.i:., 
I.r. (Kctd.), Office of the Punjab 
and N. W. F. Province .foint 
Pulilie Service (Unnmission. 

0. Sind (also for Balucliistan) : M. A. Sayyid, 
M.A., liL.n., J.r., Sind Secre- 
tariat, Ivaraclii. 

7. Central Provinces and Berar : C. (L Desal, 
I.C.S., C.P. and Berar Civil 
Secretariat Building, Nagjmr 
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8. Bihar and Orissa : S. N. Mazumdar, i.o.s., 

Oiiice of tlio Labour Commis- 
sioner, Bihar, Patna. 

9. Assam; J. N. Taluqdtip, i.o.s., Office of 

tlie Controller of Emigrant | 

Labour, Shiilong. { 

A two-day Session of a Conference of Presi- 
dents of Kationai Service Labour 'J’ribunals 
was held at New Delhi on the 29th and 30th 
January 1041 under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Mr. M. S. A. Hyduri, c.s.i., o.i.E., I.O.S., 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Liibour, with a view to pool 
exjieriences and decide on the methods likely 
to lead to greater efficiency and utility of the 
Tribunals. • 

Tacfanical Training Scheme— 

The Government of India in the Department 
of Labour announced, early in 1941, a Technical 
Training Scheme designed to provl<le for the 
intensive training of 16,000 scmi-sklllcd trades- 
men required for the te(;hnical branches of the 
Defence Services and Ordnance and Munitions 
factories during the 12 months ending March 
1942. Of tiie 15, (MX) men required, 7,000 
are general engineering titters, 2,500 turners, 
1,600 metal machinists, 1,200 electricians, 
650 blacksmiths and 400 tin and copper smiths. 
The scheme covers not only special technical 
institutions to be opened for the purpose but 
also to factories and workshops in any part of 
India so as to make the fullest possible use of 
existing institutions and workshops. The 
maximum duration of the courses will be one 
year to be reduced to nine months if necessary. 
Trainees are to be passed out as soon as they 
successfully get through tlie specdfled trade 
tests. They arc to receive Ks. 25 per month 
if they are matriculates and Ks. 20 per month 
If they are not plus free medical treatment 
and they are to find their own board and lodging. 
Wlien the trainees have passed the necessary 
trade tests, the (chairman of the National Servi(!e 
Labour Tribunal in the area in which the persons 
are trained, will decide in consultation with the 
Technical Kccrulting Officer as to l»ow the 
trainees should be disposed of. 

Candidates for technical training under this 
scheme will ordinarily be selected by the National 
Service Labour Tribunals constituted for each 
Province and to whom application for partici- 
pating in the scheme has to be made. No 
guarantee is given or implied that trainees will 
be provided with cmplo>Tnent on the completion 
of their training. Each trainee will receive 
travelling expenses from his home to the training 
centre to which he is posted and also from the 
centre to the place of employment if he is select- 
ed for employment on the conclusion of his 
training. Every person selected for training 
has to enter into an undertaking to ac(?ept any 
employment that may be offered to him under 
the Crown either in India or overseas and the 
parent or guardian of such person has to give a 
further undertaking guaranteeing to refund all 
expenses incurred on his training in the event 
of his failing to carry out the undertaking. 


Bevin Training Scheme — 

In Novcitiber 1940, Mr. Ernest Bevin, the 
British Minister of l^abour, made a statement 
in the House of Commons regarding a scheme 
which he proposed to put into effect for training 
Indian workers in factories and workshops in 
England. The object of the scheme was to 
accelerate munitions production in India and, 
at the same time, to inculcate in the men an 
apjjreciation of Britisli methods of industrial 
co-operation between employers and workers 
and the value of souud trade union principles. 
Details of the proposed scheme were published 
by the Government of India in December 1940. 


(Candidates for the scheme are to be chosen 
{a) from the working classes, preferably from 
among men of the Engineering trades, c.g., 
litters, turners, millers and grinders drawing 
wages of Its. 40 to Ks. 00 per month ; and (b) 
from among students of te(;hni<ial institutions ; 
Imt, the number selected from the latter group 
is to bo restricted to ten ])er cent, of the total. 
Candidates from the former group must have 
had experience of factory work and liave given 
promise of intelligence and adaptability. Candi- 
dates may bo married or single but they should 
be young and not l)elow tlie age of 18, healthy, 
intelligent, able; to road, write and do simple 
calculations and possess manual dexterity and 
some knowledge of English. Preference is to 
be given to persons who are likely to bo adaptalilc 
to conditions in England and especially to those 
who are i>repared to mix and are least likely 
to raise difficulties over food which is to bo on 
the English style and not on a caste or com- 
munal basis. The selection of candidates is 
made by the National Service Lalionr Tribunals 
in consultation with the Ucgional luBpectors of 
Terdinical Tniiiiing and large industrial employers 
including Bailway Administrations. All select- 
ed candidates are to produce certificates of 
recent vaccination and to pass strict medical 
tests particailarly to show tliat tlicy are free 
from any kind of tubercular trouble. 

The courses of training are to cover engineering 
occupations mainly, e.g., fitting and machine 
operating and are to cover a perio<l of six montlis 
whicli might he extended in i)articular cases, 
Eor the first three months the trainees are to 
work at special training centres where they arc 
to receive elementary training and instruction 
in English and are to have time to become 
acclimatized. They are then to- be placed in 
groups with selected employers in factories 
where they will receive training side by side 
with British workmen. Eor the first nfonth 
after the arrival of a batch of candidates in 
England, they are to be accommodated in a 
hostel run on English lines under a carefully 
selected manager after which they are to be 
lodged with selected British families. 

All selected (iaiididates will receive travelling 
allowances (inter class fares plus Re. 1 per day 
for subsistence allowance) to port of embarkation 
and from port of disembarkation on return, 
free return passage and food on the journey 
to and from the United Kingdom, a subsistence 
allowance of Rs. 20 per month for the whole 
period of journey from home to England and back 
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to homo, tli<! nccesttary wanu outfit In India 
plus an allowanoe in tlie United Kingdom 
for the purchase of suitable clothing and while 
under training in England an allowance Buffi- 
ciciit to cover the cost of boarding and lodging 
pocket money at the rates of eight and six 
shillings per week according as the candidate 
is over or under 20 years of age. In addition 
to the above, separation allowances of Rs. 515 
per month will be paid in India to the families 
of marrieil men. 

On their return to India, the services of the 
trainees will be at the disposal of tlic National 
{Service Labour Tribunals originally concerned 
with their selection and these Tribunals will 
decide how best their services can be utilised, 
hut no guarantee of employment is given. 

By the time v'e went to Press, two batches 
of 50 candidates each had been selected and 
forwarded to the United King<lom — one in 
i’eljrnary and tli(‘. other in May 1041. The first 
liiitch reached England in the beginning of May 
and were iMirsonally received by the Minister 
of Labour on arrival in Lon<lou. Among the 
one hiiiKiriMl candidates so far scIccLmI, nineteen 
were from Bombay, seventeen each from Bengal 
and Madras, fifteen from the United Provinces, 
twelve each from ‘ Bihar and Orissa ’ and * the 


Punjab, North West Frontier Ihovince and Sind,’ 
seven from the Uentral Provinces and Berar 
and one from Assam. 


Attitude of Indian Labour towards War — 


At a large rally of 100,000 industrial workers 
in the (Jity and Suburbs of Uuhmtta hold on 4th 
January, 1041, under the chairmanshli) of 
Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, M.L.A. (Central), 
resolutions pledging tlie support of Indian 
Ijjibour to British workers in their strtigglo 
against Nazism and Fascism until the bitter 
cud were adopted. Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing 
a monster anti-Fascist rally at Jamshwlpur 
on 12th January, 1041, stated : “ We sliall lu, 
false to the international ideals of the labour 
movement if we fail to extend our heiphig band 
to our British comrades in this moment of 
their great trial.” 

This concludes our historical survey of the 
growth of the Labour Problem in India. In 
this survey factory legislation and legislation 
in connection witli payment of wages has been 
dealt with as exhaustively as space permitted. 
We now deal more briefly with other important 
phases connected with labour in India. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of tlie eight chief 
industrial countries of the world. As such 
she is entitled to a permanent seat on the 
(joverning Body of the International Labour 
Organisation. In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Oilico of the British Government 
for the substantiation of India's claims as such 
tlie following figures were given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country ; — 

” Twenty-eight million agricultural 
workers excluding peasant proprietors ; 
141,000 maritime workers, lascars, etc., 
a figure second only to that of the United 
Kingdom; over twenty million workers 
in industry, including cottage industries, 
mines and transport; railway mileage 
in excess of that in every country in the 
world except the United States of America.” 

The figures for the 1931 population census 
which revealed a total population of nearly 363 
udllions show that the number of agricultural 
workers had increased to nearly thirty-one and a 
naif millions. This figure excludes cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivating tenants (34 
millions), landlords (over three millions) and 
' others ' (six and a lialf millions). The number 
of earners plus working dependants in industry, 
J^rade, transport and n^nes amounts to twenty- 
• ix mlUious. Domestic servants number eleven 
millions. These figures, at the best, must be 
‘•onsidered as estimates, because even to-day 
J‘o reliable statistics are available in India to 
^how approximaj^ly correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of industry 
India. There has been no famine or epidemic 


of any importance in India since 1931 and the 
growth in population Is estimated at three to 
four millions per annum. Acirordlng to the 
provisional enumeration of the figures for the 
1941 ('ensus, the fotal pf»pulation of India is 
exf)ected to exceed four huialred millions. 

Tlie statistb^s contained in the annual adminfs- 
tratioii r<;ports for fafdories and mines show the 
nuinl>ers of persons employed in factories and 
mines whbdi are subject to the (control of the 
Factories utkI the M ines A ct,s. A s f ar as factories 
arc c.oin-erned, it is known that tliere are 
tliousands of small factories in India which 
are not subject to any control and no 
statistics are therefore available to show the 
numbers employed in such concerns. All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any particular 
year and the numbers employed in such factories. 
With each expansion in the definition of the 
term ‘factory* more existing factories come 
under control and are therefore included in 
the statistics, Sucdi expansions mainly occurred 
in the years immediately following the passing 
of the 1891, 1911, 1922 and 1934 Acts, but 
since 1937 most Provincial Governments have 
made a wider use of the powers conferred on 
them by Section 6 of the Indian Factories Act, 
11134, and have notified many small concerns as 
“factories,” for example, nearly 790 small 
handloom concerns, printing luesses and engineer- 
ing worksliops were notified as factories In the 
Province of Bombay during the year 19518. 
The following figures show the growth of the 
factory population in India during the 1 t 
forty-four years : 
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Year. 

Number 
of working 
Factories. 

Average daily number employed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1894 


816 

276,806 

63,127 

20,877 

349,810 

1898 


1,098 

334,594 

60,603 

27,632 

422,729 

1902 


1,533 

424,376 

85,882 

31,877 

641,634 

1906 


1,865 

546,693 

102,796 

41,223 

690,712 

1910 


2,359 

624,946 

116,640 

62,026 

792,611 

1914 


2,936 

746,778 

144,167 

60,043 

960.973 

1918 


3,436 

897,469 

161,343 

64,110 

1,122,922 

1922 

.. 

6,144 

1,086,467 

206,887 

67,628 

1,861,002 

1926 


7,261 

1,208.628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,618,391 

1930 


8,148 

1,235,426 

254,905 

37,972 

1,528,302 

1934 


8,658 

1,248,009 

220,860 

18,362 

1,487,231 

1936 


8,881 

1,360,131 

235,344 

15,467 

1,610,932 

1936 


9,323 

1,400,210 

239,875 

12.062 

1,652,147 

1987* 


8,930 

1,427,103 

237,933 

10,833 

1,676,869 

1988* 


9,748 

1,481,914 

245,099 

10,742 

1,737,766 

1039 


10,466 

1,498,218 

243,516 

9,403 

1,761,137 


* The figures for 1937 and onwards are exclusive of Burma. 


"Adolescents** are a new class created by 
the IndianFactories Act, 1934, to cover persons 
between the ages of 15 and 17 who have not 
secured certificates of fitness for employment as 
adults and who must continue to be employed 
as children- In the above table, however, the 
figures for male and female adolescents which 
have been shown separately in the Factory 
Statistics for the years 1935 to 1939 have 
been included in the figures for adult males 
and adult women. 

The average daily number of children 
employed in factories shows a steady fall since 


1922. This is due to stricter administration and 
better inspection and certification after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of 1922. As against 
67,628 children employed in 6,144 factories, 
in that year, the number employed in 10,466 
factories in 1939 fell to 9,403. It is noteworthy 
that the Hillowners* Association, Bombay, 
reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
should be employed in any textile mill in 
Bombay City after that year. The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1939 by provinces and age and sex 
groups 


Detailed Factory Statistics for 1939. 


Average dally number of workers employed. 


Number 


Province. 


of working 








Factories. 

Adult 

Males. 

Adult 

Women. 

Adole- 

scents. 

Children. 

Total. 

Madras 


1,811 

133,843 

60,936 

8,541 

3,946 

197,266 

Bombay 


3,120 

390,817 

70,697 

3,706 

920 

466,040 

Sind 


324 

20,626 

4,252 

176 

41 

24,995 

Bengal 


1,725 

504,051 

59,677 

6,475 

1,336 

r>7l;639 

United Provinces . . 


546 

151,456 

4,803 

2,894 

586 

159,738 

Punjab 


800 

68,716 

7,388 

1,289 

909 

78,302 

Bihar 


328 

88,792 

6,758 

321 

117 

05,988 

Orissa 


88 

3,852 

1,415 

93 

11 

6,371 

Central Proviuccss & Bcrar 

740 

44,414 

19,372 

453 

255 

64,404 

Assam 

North-West Frontier 

Pro- 

773 

37,414 

11,009 

2,550 

1,030 

52,003 

vlnce 


36 

i.foo 

72 


6 

1,268 

Baluchistan 


15 

1,977 

20 


1 26 

2,023 

Ajmer Merwara 


36 

12,311 

909 

*7 

13 

13,330 

Delhi 


111 

15,412 

1,718 

90 

180 

17,400 

Bangalore and Coorg 


13 

958 

398 

- 

27 

1,380 

Total 


10,466 

1,476,723 

239,£14 _ 

26,597 

9,403 

1,751,137 
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The annual All-India reports give detailed 
figures of numbers employed, by age and sex 
groups, only for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills and for jute mills and not for the other 
Industries. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by industries. 
It is interesting, however, to observe that of the 
total numbers employed as given in the above 
table, 413,200 men, 63,610 women, 9,442 
adolescents and 2,336 children were employed 
in cotton spinnim? and weaving mills and 256,847 
men, 38,762 women, 3,324 adolescents and only 34 
children were employed in jute mills. Out of 
the total number of 488,554 persons employed 
in cotton mills in British Provinces in India, 
2i>5,138 or 60*4 per cent, were employed in mills 
in the Province of Boiribay and out of the total 
number of 298,067 persons employed in jute 


mills in British India, 281 ,22ft or 04 . 07 per 
cent, were employed in jute mills in Bengal. 
The next moat important factory industry is 
that of “engineering.’* This group covers 
engineering concerns proper, railway workshops, 
dockyards, metal ware factories, lino woodwork 
factories and saw mills, etc., and It covers 
between 25 to 30 per (^ent, of the total number 
employed in all factories. 

MINING STATISTICS. 

The collection of full statistics with regard 
to the number of persons employed in mines 
in India dates from 1024, that is to say, after 
the passing of the Indian Mines Act, 1923. The 
following table contains the statistics lor the 
period 1924-1930 


Mining Statistics, 1924-1939. 


Year. 

Total number of 

Number of persons employed. 

under the Act. 

Underground and 
oi)eu workings. 

j Above ground. 

Total. 

1924 

1,804 

167,779 

90.498 

258,277 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 

84,303 

263,867 

1926 

1,897 

189,871 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

1,992 

190,341 

72,949 

269,290 

1928 

1,948 

197,308 

70,273 

267,671 

1920 

1,732 

199,908 

60,783 

269,701 

1930 

1,669 

191,915 

69,752 

261,667 

1931 

1,471 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 

161,924 

62,734 

204,658 

1933 

1,424 

163,942 

62,!>65 

206,607 

1934 

1,675 

170,820 

58,561 

229,381 

1935 

1,813 

189,263 

64,707 

258,970 

1936 

1,973 

199,917 

69,676 

269,503 

1937 

1,925 

195,664 

72,804 

267,858 

1938 

1.953 

223,984 

82,276 

300,200 

1939 

1,804 

223,480 

81,858 

805,344 


MIGRATION. 

The primdpal Industry of India being 
agriculture there are naturally no large 
movements of population fronj one pfirt to 
another. Wliere the migration figures are high It 
Is generally in the small territorial units. Thus, 
Belhl has 41 per cent, of immigrants and Ajniere 
Merwara 19 per cent, while Ajmere City itself 
has as many immigrants as natives. Immigra- 
tipn Influences the population of India very 
little. The 1931 Census shows only 730,562 
l»ersons as born outside the country as against 
603,526 In 1921 . The total emigration from the 
‘jountry Is estimated at a million during the 
aecode 1921-1931. The most important Inter- 
provinclal streams of migration are those between 
Assam and the other provinces in India, partf- 
culariy Madras and Bihar and Orissa. At the 
^usus, Assam showed a net gain of nearly 
a million and a quarter due largely to the Influx 
nf Immigrant labour on plantations. The greatest 
iQss was shown by Bihar and Orissa whicli 


suffered to the extent of 1,291,587 persons. As 
between British India and the Native States, 
the tendency prior to 1921 was for migration 
into British India but the position during the 
decade 1921-1931 was reversed. The most 
striking example of this in 1931 was Bikaner 
State which showed a net gain of 161,303. 
As far as labour is coucerued, tbo greatest 
fluidity Is to iw found in Assam and tlie greatest 
immobility in Biliar and Orissa where 959 out 
of every 1,000 persons in tlic province in 1931 
were born tlmrein. Kmigratioii of Ijabour from 
India is mainly to Malaya, Ceylon and Natal. 
Problems connected witli the immigration of 
Indians into (Jeylon have recently become very 
acute and we therefore deal witli this In a separate 
section below. 1’ho Annual lieport on the 
working of the Indian Migration Act for the 
year 1039 states that 2,000 skilJed workers left 
Bombay for work overseas during the year. 
Skilled emigrants numl>ering 1 .395 were re- 
patriated to India by their employers during 
the same year. 
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In January 1940, the Govenunent of India 
promulgated new rules designed to prevent 
Illicit emigration of skilled workers from India 
and to protect the emigrants from malpractices. 
The rules apply for the present only to Ilomhay 
and provide for the compulsory licensing of 
passage brokers whose general busincHs is to 
assist the emigrant to depart from India by 
booking passages. Recovery of the cost of 
recruitment from the prospective emigrant by 
the licensed broker is strictly prohibited. 

METHODS OF RECnUTTMENT. 

One of the most difficult problems connected 
with Industrial labour in India is the method 
followed for its recruitment. Minor variations 
in the method may be found as between Industry 
and industry but the cardinal principle is the 
same in all industries and that is, recruitment 
through the medium of a recruiting agent, a 
sordor, a mukkadam or a Jobber. 

The methods by which the jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary. 
It is reported that In the Central Provinces 
labourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so much per head. In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from which 
he pays his men and retains the balance himself. 
In the textile mills In the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers receive fixed salaries and perquisites 
both in cash and in kind from the workers 
whom they recruit at the time of placement 
and also during employment. Recruitment 
through contractors is most prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province. 

The sptem of recruitment followed In the 
case of the better paid and the more skilled jobs 
— eBi)ecially in the engineering industry and on 
railways — is different. Here also, recommenda- 
tion by a foreman or a headman is an important 
factor but in most cases the recruitment is 
direct because the type of man required is 
generally available on the spot. On railways, 
a contract for a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered into. The terms 
of these contracts vary according to the types 
of apprenticeship. The periods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to five years according to 
the jobs for which the apprentices are trained. 

As far as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
worker is concerned, the rapid industrialisation of 
many towns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
employment have got into the habit of invading 
mill and factory gates in the mornings in the 
hope of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a permanent vacancy. This 
labour is somewhat independent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
good graces in order to continue in the employ- 
ment which they are able to secure. 

Existing methods of recruitment in Indian 
industries have received general condemnation 
on all sides and the Royal Oommission on Indian 
Labour have devoted much 8i>ace in their 
report to this question. For the guidance of 
employers, the Commission made the following 
recommendations ; — 

fa) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour ; 


(b) Whenever the scale of a factory permits 
it a labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the general manager. His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal 
and discharge; 

(e) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whol6-timc labour officer, the manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control over engagements and dismissals; 

(d) Employers' associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery; 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision ; 

{/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the proper time 
they will be able to get back their old jobs on 
their return. Whenever possible an allowance 
should be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 

In pursuance of the Royal Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter, several large 
organisations in India have api)ointed special 
labour officers to recruit and to look after the 
welfare of the labour force and from such 
reports as are available It is gathered that the 
system wherever Introduced has been an 
unqualified success. It may therefore be 
anticipated that appointments of labour 
officers will be more widely resorted to in the 
near future. The Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, in anticipation of the Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter instructed their 
affiliated mills in January 1980 to Introduce 
wherever possible, a policy of direct recruitment 
of labour instead of the existing practice of 
recruitment through jobbers. They also re- 
commended the introduction of a system of 
granting discharge certificates to contain a 
complete record of a worker's service and to 
demand the production of such certificates 
before engaging new men. Messrs. E. B. 
Sassoon and Company, Limited, in 1933, intro- 
duced a system of decasualisation in connection 
with their substitute labour for the eleven mills 
which they control in Bombay City. Each 
mill makes a monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary men which it Is likely to engage 
during the month and issues employment cards 
to the required number. These men present 
themselves at the gates of their respective 
mills every morning and substitutes are engaged 
only from such men as have had these employ- 
ment cards issued to them. This system.which 
is now known as the Badli Control »S'?/sfmha3 
been officially adopted by the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association and is universally followed 
by all cotton mills in Bombay City under the 
supervision of the Association’s Labour Officer. 
Tlie Government of Bombay have suggested 
to all cotton textile mills in the Province of 
Bombay that they should adopt the Badli 
Control Sj/stem as followed by the Millowners, 
Association, Bombay. 

The Millowners’ Assotdation, Bombay, in 
March 1941, circulated aU its member Mills 
tliat new recruitment should always be preceded 
by a reference to the employers in whose service 
the applicant was previously employed* 
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LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 

One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation 
in India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement of 
indentured labour for the tea plantations in 
that province. Owing to altering conditions, 
It had not been possible for many years to 
subject plantation workers to penal contracts 
and although several attempts liad been made 
to improve the law by amendments of the main 
Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and Ineffective and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused. The whole question was 
subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments in 1 923-28 and by the Koyal Commission 
on Indian Labour in 1929-30. The Commission 
recommended that the existing legislation should 
be replaced by a new enactment which should 
provide : (a) tliat no assisted emigrants from 
controlled areas should bo forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot 
maintained either by the tea industry or by 
suitable groups of employers and approved by 
the local Government ; (b) that the Govern- 
ment of India should have power to frame 
rules regarding transit arrangements, in parti- 
cular for the laying down of certain prescribed 
routes to Assam and for the maintenance of 
depots at necessary intervals; (c) that the 
power conferred by section 3 of the 1901 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti- 
cular localities should be withdrawn immediately; 
(d) that the existing Assam l^abour Board 
should be abolished and tliat in its place 
a Controller of Immigrants In Assam should be 
appointed to look after the Interests of emi- 
grants from other provinces ; (e) that every 
future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the right after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer’s expense, 
and that the Controller should be empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if it is found necessary on the grounds of health, 
imsuitabiJity of the work to his iiersonal capacity 
or for other sufficient reason ; and (/) that in 
tlie event of the recrudescence of abuses, Govern- 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
tiian by means of licensed garden-sirdars and 
n censed recruiters. The Government of India 
mipleniented these recommendations in the 
Tta Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, 
which was brought into effect from the 
1st April 1933. 

the tea districts emigrant 

LABOUR ACT, 1932. 

[ The flrst object of this Act Is to make it possi- 

; 'Jie, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
■jver the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
* “ugrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
f ^9 potential emigrants; and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions are imposed 
which are not justified. Local Governments 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 


Government of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
or over both their recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 
and IV). Employers are prevented from re- 
cruiting otherwise than by means of certificated 
garden-sirdars or licensed recruiters. It Is made 
unlawful to assist persons under 16 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. A married woman who Is living 
with her husband may only bo assisted to 
emigrate with the consent of the husband. 
Full effect was given to the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations regarding re- 
patriation (sections 7 to 11) and it is further 
provided that where an employer fails to make 
all the necessary arrangements for tlie repatria- 
tion of a worker within fifteen days from the date 
on which a right of reiiatriation arises to an 
emigrant labourer, the Controller may direct 
the employer to despatch such labourer and 
his family or to pay him such compon&atlon as 
may be prescribed within such period as the 
Controller may fix (sections 13 and 16). Section 
3 of the Act makes provision for the appointment 
of a Controller of Bmigrants with some staff and 
possibly one or more Deputy Controllers for 
supervising the general administration of the 
system which the Act seeks to establish. The 
cliarges for this establishment are to be met from 
an annual cess called the Emigrant Labour 
Cess which is to be levied at such rate not exceed- 
ing Bs. 9 per emigrant as the Governor-General 
may determine for each year of levy. The 
cess is collected by the Controller by the sale 
of certificates of emigration. Every assisted 
emigrant has to bo provided by the empioyhig 
Interest on whose behalf he was recruited with 
such a certificate. All particulars about the 
emigrant together with a running record of the 
details of his employment in Assam are given 
on it. Failure to provide a certificate is punish- 
able with a fine which may extend to lU. 500. 
The rate of cess was reduced by the Govern- 
ment of India from Bs. 5 to Bs. 3 from 
1st October 1938. The provisions of this 
Act were intended, in the first Instance, to 
apply only to emigration for work on tea 
plantations in eight s|)ecifled districts in 
Assam, but power is retained to extend its appli- 
cation to other industries and to other districts 
in Assam if necessary. 

Statistics and information with regard to the 
number of emigrants, conditions of life, health 
and work and wages of labourers working on tea 
plantations in Assam are contained in the Annual 
Administration Reports on the working of the 
Assam Labour Board until 1933 and on the work- 
ing of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
after 1934. 

A good state of affairs is shown to exist in 
Indian tea plantations in Assam according to the 
Annual Report on the working of the Tea Dis- 
trict Emigrants Labour Act for the year 1939. 
The Province of Bombay continued to be an 
uncontrolled emigration area but notwithstand- 
ing this, 539 souls were recruited from this area 
during 1939. The total number of souls recruit- 
ed during the year amounted to 28,871 as against 
31,193 during 1938. By far the greater majority 
of these came from the two Provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa, viz., 14,817 from Bihar and 8,937 
from Orissa and of these, 12,233 souls were 
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recruited at Kanchi aud 3,1)24 at Sambalpur. 
Becruiting coats for the year were, on an average, 
Bs. 72-6-10 per adult and Bs. 55-0-4 per soul. 

The total population of adult labourers work- 
ing and not working on tea estates in Assam was 
606,459 at the end of 1939 and of children 5641,47 
making a total population of 1,170,606 as against 
1,153,101 in the previous year. The average 
monthly earnings of men, women and children 
settled on the gardens amounted to B8.7-16-3, 
Bs. 6-7-5 and Rs. 4-9-2 respectively in the Assam 
Valley and to Bs. 6-5-6, Bs. 4-5-6 and Bs. 3-2-2 
respectively in the Surma Valley. In addition 
to cash wages, all estate labourers have tlie usual 
concessions of free housing, free fuel, free medical 
treatment, maternity benefits and the right of 
free grazing for their cattle. In addition to 
maternity benefit, some gardens also pay a 
special bonus of Bs. 3 to Bs. 6 for each child 
born. Bice is supplied at concession rates in 
some gardens. The birth rate was 35 • 10 against 
21 '74 deaths per mlUe as comi)ared with 33-74 
and 23-11 resijcctlvely in the previous year. 

The tea garden population consists mostly of 
Hindus, Ghristiaus and Auimists. Tiio number 
of Muslims is insignificant. Broiier facilities 
are given to the labourers for the observance of 
their respective rites and religious festivals in 
all gardens. Facilities for playing football, 
hockey and oilier outdoor games are also afforded 
by several gardens. 

IMMIGRATION OF INDIAN LABOUR 
INTO CEYLON. 

The estimated total poimlation of Ceylon at 
the end of 1940 was 5,931,000. Of tlicso about 
800,000 or over 13 per cent, were Indians. The 
principal industries of Ceylon are tea a ml rubber 
and of a total cultivated acreage of 3,536,437 
acres, 605,200 acres are under rubber and 559,237 
acres are under tea. The number of Indian 
labourers and their dependants on estates on the 
3i8t December 1940 was 688,179 comprising 
457,369 workers and 230,810 non- workers. Of 
the workers 205,269 were men, 191,282 women 
and 60,818 cliildren. The total miiuber of 
estates employing 5 or more liniiau labourers 
and paying ai'reago fees to tlie Indian Immigra- 
tion Fund on the 31st December 1939 was 1,322. 

Tlie arrangements connected with the 
provision of assisted piissages for labourers 
emigrating from India to estates in (Vyiou are 
in the hands of the Ceylon linigratiou Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Goveriiiiicnt of Ceylon 
under Buie 3 of the Indian Emigration Buies, 
1923, with the approval of the Government of 
India. His lieadquarters are at Trichinopoly 
wiiieh is the centre of the areas from which most 
labour has been recruited for this i)urpose in 
the past. He is also the head of the Ceylon 
Labour Coimnissiou of the Planters’ Association 
of Ceylon, this Commission acting in the nature 
of Contractors to the Ceylon Government for 
carrying out the necessary niles and regulations 
required uuder the Indian Emigration Act. 
His Assistants, employed as Assistant Commis- 
sioners, are also Inspectors of emigration to 
enable them to carry out the aforementioned 
Buies. These officers are stationed at Trichi- 
nopoly and at Maudapam Camp. Otticr officials 
connected with emigration to Ceylon arc the 


[Protector of Immigrants at Maudapam who is 
[ appointed by fhe Government of Madras, assisted 
by a Metilcal Inspector, and a Superintendent at 
Maudapam Camp Tvho is the reijresentative of 
the Ceylon Emigration Commissioner in this 
Place of Accomniodatiou under the Buies and 
who also acts as Quarantine Medical Officer In 
charge of the Quarantine Camp. 

The Ceylon Labour Commission Officers look 
after the welfare of all labourers throughout their 
jouruey from the various depots until their 
arrival at Maiuiapam Camp wJiich is the Place of 
Accommodation. Here, working in co-operation 
witli the Protector of emigration, all labourers are 
examined, registration papers, etc., checked ; 
and throughout their stay at tlie camp all details 
regarding tlicir general welllieiiig such as feeding, 
issue of clotlies aud cumblies are supervised. 
During their stay, the labourers are registered 
by the Ceylon Goverament Labour Department 
and the Quarantine Authorities enforce tlie 
provisions regarding detention, medical exami- 
ation, vaccination, disinfection and the 
treatment of ankylostomiasis. 'The Protector 
of^Emigraiits is the final authority on the despatch 
of labourers j)roposing to go to Ceylon aud his 
order.s and wishes are can ied out— ilie efficiency 
of the work being dependent on satisfactory 
liaison being maintained. The labourers on 
leaving Maudapam (!amp proceed to Ceylon 
under the es(5ort of (.leylou Government Escort 
Peons who look to th(^ s.alety of all such labtjurers 
until they arrive at tlicir destination stations in 
I Ceylon. 

In October, 1936, a Commission was appointed 
with Sir Edward Jackson as Sole Commissioner 
to enquhe into the question of restriction of im- 
migration into Ceylon with particular reference 
to whether such immigration had caused or was 
likely to cause unemployment or other economic 
injury to tlie permanent position of the Island 
aud whether any restriction or control beyond 
that already existing should be imposed on such 
immigration and, if so, wiiat form such restric- 
tion or control should take. The report of the 
Commission was published in April 1038. The 
Commission’s main conclusions were : (1) As long 
as it is necessary for Ceylon to rely on immigrant 
workers and as long as slie (»n get them from 
India, tiie rise and fall of immigration will follow 
the same rule, however the total numbers may lie 
alfeeted by increased employment of Ceylonese ; 

(2) So far from causing ecoaomic injury to the 
permanent population, Immigrant workers made 
possible an economic and general advance which 
could not have taken place without them and in 
the benefits of which the great majority of the 
population, directly or indirectly, share to-day ; 

(3) There is no evidence to show that there is 
undercutting on the part of Indians in wages. 
Even if such uudercutting exists at ail, it is no 
considerable factor infiueneing employment ; 

(4) In the case of estate workers the existing 
means of control of immigration are fully ade- 
quate to enable the numbers entering the Island 
to be restricted to any extent desired ; (5) In the 
case of non-estate workers any attempt to restxict 
the immigration of workers from India would be 
attended with grave risk to the economic pros- 
perity of the Island until there is adequate proof 
— and there is none at present — that there Is 
sufficient indigenous labour adequate and effi- 
cient enough to take up work which has so far 
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been done by the immigrants ; (6) Having regard 
to the fact tliat the causes of such unemploy- 
ment as there is among indigenous labourers are 
mainly to be found in long established racial 
tradition, social habits and deep-seated preju- 
dices and disabilities growing from the same roots, 
restriction of Indian Immigration will not help 
the employment of Ceylonese, The weaimn of 
restriction used too soon will merely deprive the 
Island of labour essential to its needs ; (7) lles- 
triction by means of quotas or the compulsory 
employment of Ceylonese workers without suf- 
ficient proof that an adequate number of Cey- 
lonese labour is available for work which Indians 
do at present will only cause grave risk to the 
sources of employment; and (8) The main prob- 
lem is very definitely not one of preventing the 
immigrant workers from driving the Ceylonese 
out of work, but a problem of how to enable 
the Ceylonese workers to do the work which 
the immigrant has so far made his own. 

The Executive Committee of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce of Ceylon decided in June 1038 
to recommend to Government the prolilbition of 
immigration into Ceylon as a measure to relieve 
local unemployment. This decision ignored the 
Jackson licport which a<lvised against this pro- 
hibition. In June 1039 the Government of 
Ceylon issued orders for the repatriation of non- 
Ceyloneso daily paid labour who entered Gov- 
ernment service prior to 1st April 1039. The 
first lot of workers to be dismissed under these 
OTders were those who arrived in Ceylon after 1st 
April 1934. I’hesc orders and tlie action taken 
thereon were the subject of universal condemna- 
tion in the Indian Press and the Government of 
India took retaliatory measures by ordering a 
ban, on 1st August, 1030, on tlu; emigration of 
all persons departing froiri India to (.'cylou for 
the purpose of unskilled work, 'rids baa pre- 
vented all unskilled labourers from leaving India 
for agricultural work in (’eyloii, but from its 
inception certain exemptions were made with 
the idea of minimising hardship entailed by its 
sudden imjmsition and tlu? (joiisequent separation 
and disruidion of family life. Throughout 1040 
and up to the moment of writing tin? question of 
hardship caused to the individual Indian labourer 
by the use of this political weapon has re<.eived 
tlie close attention of tlie authorities concerned, 
and from time to tinie certain exemptions from 
the ban have been allowed with the obje<tt of 
minimising distress, but the wider ]K)llticaI 
differences between the two Governments ])eing 
still unsettled tin? ban has remained in force 
with little actual alleviation being cx[ierience(i. 

J’ollowing a 8Ugg{?stion made by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon and accepted by the Government 
of India, a mission from (’eylon visited New Delhi 
in November, 1940, to dist?us8 in informal con- 
versations witli rni)re8tintatives of the tlovernment 
of India, matters outstanding hetween tl»e two 
countries, and to explore and jircpare the way 
for formal negotiations later on. Tlie Ceylon 
delegation consisted of the Hon'lile 

Mr, D. 8. Senauayake, the Hon’ide Mr. H. J. 
Huxham, tlie Ilon’lde Mr. S. W. Jl. D. 

Bandarauaike, and the Ifou’ble Mr. G. C. H. 
Corea. The Government of India were re- 
presented by the Hon’ble Hir Girja Shankar 

Bajpal, the Hon'ble 

Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Kamaswami Muduliar, 


tiie Hon’ble Sir Alan Lloyd, o.l.E., i.c.8., 
Mr. G. S. Bozman, O.I.E., I.O.S., assisted by 
Mr. T. G. Kutherford, o.s.i., c.i.E., l.o.S., and 
Mr. A. Vittal Pal, O.B.E., 1.0.8. The main 
subjects which it was agreed should come under 
discussion were : {a) the control of immigration 
into Ceylon ; (6) tlie dismissal of Indian daily 
paid workers ; (c) the ipiestion of Indian 
franchise and domicile ; and (rf) certain restrie- 
tioiis oil Indian rights and opiiortniilties now 
imposed or sought to ho contemplated. The 
exploratory talks broke down and the Conference 
failed in achieving any agreement owing to 
fundamental differences of opinion between the 
two delegations on the vital question of the status 
uf the resident Indian population in Ceylon. 
The Government of India have prepared a 
speeJal rejiort on this Conference and copies of 
this are ohtainalile from the Government of 
India Press at New Delhi. It may, however, 
be of interest to observe that tlie conversations 
were bouml to break down owing to the extreme 
views lield by tlie meniiiers of tlio (’eyloii dele- 
gation one of wlioin made the following observa- 
tions at the beginning of the conversations : 
“We cannot absorb the full number of Indians 
in Ceylon. It is of course impossible to decide 
olf-liaud the particular quantum, but obviously 
tlie absorption of what corresponds to oiie-sixtii 
of tlie total pojiulation of the country .... 
would undoulitedly lead to the possible result, 
as many of us see it, of the extenniiiation of our 
own peojile. It is really becoming now a stark 
ipicstioii of survival. Their (the Inrliuns’) 
absorhahllity, in the sense of all privileges being 
extended to the Indian population of (.-’oylon', 
must be so striidly limited as to prevent the 
dangers of that submergence wliicli is going 
oil v(try fast ...” 

Sulisequently to the conversations the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon introduced two Bills in the State 
Council: (I) for the registration of all non- 
Ceylonese in the iHland ; and (2) for the complete 
control of immigration into the island. These 
Hills were |)assed by tlie State Council but at 
the time we w(uit to l*r(?SH no information was 
available us to the date or dates from which 
tiiey would be brought into elfeet. 

Full information regarding the economic 
position of Indians employed In tea and rubber 
est-ates in Ceylon together with statistics of mi- 
gration Into ('eyloii are contained in the Annual 
Jleports of the Agent of the Governiiieut of India 
III Ceylon. ’These reports are obtainable from 
the Manager, Government of India Press, New 
Delhi. 

LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS. 

The conditions of employment of labour in 
I Indian mines are governed by the Indian Hines 
I Act, 1923, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1 1935. The Act of 1923 which eame into force 
from the 1st July 1924 replaced the earlier enact- 
ment of 1901. The Act of 1901 contained provi- 
sions designed to secure safety in mines and it 
provided for the maintenance of an inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating, 
the employment of labour. This defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum Ilmlta of 54 hours 
per week for underground and 60 hours per week 
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for abovegrotind workers. No limits were pre- 
scribed lor daily hours. A daily limit of 12 
hours was imposed for the first time by the 
Amending Act of 1928 which was brought into 
effect from Ist April 1930. As a result of the 
recommendations made in the matter by the 
Royal Commission on Indian Laboiu* and the 
adoption of the Draft Convention on Hours of 
Work in Coal Mines by the Fift>eenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference in 1931, 
the Governmeikt of India passed The Indian 
Mines (Amendment) Act, 1935, which was 
brought into effect from 1st October 1935. The 
main provisions of the law regarding hours and 
conditions of work in Indian Minos as it now 
stands, are as follows : — 

(a) No person is to be employed in a 
mine for more than six days in any one week. 

(b) No person employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 54 hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day ; and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to be so arranged that along with any 
Intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours. 

(c) The periods of work of a person 
employed below ground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time ho leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not in any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours. No person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and whore work below 
ground is carried on by a system of relays, 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be the same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surface. 

(d) The employment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibited. 

(e) Accidents which cjlubo bodily injury 
resulting in the enforced absence from work i 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed manner. 

The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 29(j) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any woman under- 
ground in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with effect from the Ist 


July 1939 and in all other mines with eff^ 
from the Ist July 1929. As the summary ex- 
clusion of women in the main coal fields would 
have resulted in a very serious dislocation in 
the industry, a principle of gradualness was 
laid down and it was prescribed that in mines 
in certain provinces women might still be em- 
ployed underground up to 1939 provided that the 
total number of women so employed at any time 
in any mine did not exceed a gradually decreasing 
percentage of the total number of both men and 
women employed underground. The annual 
decrease was to be 3 per cent. In coal and 4 per 
cent, in salt mines. Women are, however, 
penuitted to work in open workings and on the 
surface. The total numbers so employed 
amounted to 20,353 and 24,093 respectively 
in 1939 as against 29,212 and 24,077 respec- 
tively in 1938. 

In view of the prevailing agitation In the 
coalfields in Bihar for incjreased wages on the 
ground that tlie cost of living had increased, 
the Government of India, with the concurrence 
of tlie Provincial Government and the coal 
industry, appointed early in the year 1940, 
Mr. A. Hughes, i.o.s,, late Commissioner of 
Labour, Bengal, as a Special Officer to make an 
inquiry into the changes in the cost of living 
due to war conditions in the BUiar Coalfields. 
Mr. Hughes submitted his report to Govern- 
ment In August 1940 but we understand that 
this is being treated as a confidential document. 

By a notification dated 6th March 1914, 
the Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar appointed Messrs. A. Hughes, i.o.s., and 
G. L. Watson, I.o.s., to make an inquiry into 
the condition of mining employees in the coal- 
fields of the Cluiiida and Chhindwara Districts 
of the Province. This Inquiry was in progress 
when wo went to Press. 

Whilst dealing with Labour in Indian Mines 
it is of interest to not-e that Mr. J. S. Allen, 
President Elect of The National Association 
of (lolliery Managers whilst speaking on the 
subject of the many strikes that liad occurred 
in Indian (Coalfields during the year 1940 at the 
27th Annual General Meeting of the Association 
held early in 1941 said that one of the first 
essentials for tlie Labour employed in this 
industry was the establlsliment of a minimum 
I living wage. Mr. Allen remarked ; “ Surely 
it is not impossible to evolve a scheme whereby 
each and every one of them would be satisfied 
that the capitalist was getting a fair return for 
ids money aud the labourer a fair wage for iiis 
work.” 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Although some aBSOclations of employers i 
such as the Indian Jute Mills Association and the | 
Mlllowners’ Association, Bombay, have made 
efforts daring the last few years to secure a 
certain measure of standardization in conditions 
in the concerns controlled by their members, 
conditions of work and employment In Indian 
industry vary widely not only between industry 
and industry and centre and centre but also 
between unit and unit in the same industry and 
i n the same centre. At the best, therefore, it can 
only be possible to give broad generalisations for 


the more important Industries and indications as 
to where further Information can be found. As fai 
conditions in factories are concerned, the vari- 
ous provincial annual factory administration 
reports and the summaries compiled by 
the Government of India on the baslB of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
work, etc. Information on conditions in Indian 
mines is contained in the annual ali-lndia 
mines administration reports. The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and 
employment is, however, contained in the series 
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of four admirable reports published by the 
Government of Bombay in connection with the 
General Wage Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in all the perennial factories 
of the Province of Bombay in 1934. These four 
reports cover (1) the engineering, (2)theprlnt- 
iug, (3) the textile (cotton, silk, wool and 
hosiery) and (4) all the remaining perennial 
factory Industries. It Is true that these reports 
are of a somewhat limited character In so far 
as territory is concerned, but owing to the 
existence of Innumerable variations, the reports 
are fairly Indicative of conditions in the whole 
of India. 


HOURS OF WORK. 

The existing restrictions in hours of work in 
factories and mines subject to the Indian 
Factories and Mines Acts have been described 
in the sections dealing with those Acts. Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 64 per weekend in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
week. The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres works a uniform 9 hour day except 
in a few concerns which work a 91 or 10 hour 
day from Mondays to Fridays and a 61 hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays. A recent development 
in the cotton textile industry Is to work shifts 
on the basis of what is known as The Relay 
System. By this system a unit does not stop 
work during the noon recess and continues 
working throughout a whole shift, different 
batches of workers being given rest intervals 
by turns and the remainder being asked to do 
double substitute work for the time being. 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., In certain 
of their cotton Mills in Bombay City, have been 
working three shifts of seven hours each for the 
last six or seven years ; but conditions in these 
Mills are hlglily rationalised: that is to say, 
more machines are allotted to each worker, 
skiers being asked to mind two sides and weavers 
six looms as against the normal of one side 
and two looms. As far as the Jute Mill industry 
is concerned, the Indian Jute Mills Association 
entered into an agreement intended to protect 
and defend tiie trade of the Indian Jute Mills 
which came into force on the 16th March 1939 
for a period of five years in the first Instance. 
The hours of work are to be ordinarily limited to 
forty-five per week. If 76 per cent, of the 
signatories vote for reduction, the hours of work 
may be reduced to a minimum limit of 40 hours 
per week and if 61 per cent, of the signatories 
vote for an increase the hours may be raised to 
a :^ximum limit of 64 which may be exceeded 
only under extraordinary circumstances such as 
a cycle of prosperity or war. Under such 
conditions Mills with 270 looms are entitled to 
work up to 72 hours per week. If one unit 
in a “group of mills,^' i.e., under the same 
management, does not work the full complement 
of hours allowable, it may transfer the unutilised 
number of hours of work to the other unit 
under the same management. 

As a result of the outbreak of War, large 
orders were placed with jute mills In India for 
gunny bags for the purpose of being used as sand 
b^s. All jute mills in India, consequently, star- 
ted working a full 64 hour week and when even 
this proved insufficient, jute mill managements 
requested Provincial Governments to grant them 


exemptions firom the provisions of the Factories 
Act relating to weekly and daily hours of work. 
Such exemptions were granted to all jute 
mills in the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and the 
United Provinces. About the middle of the 
year 1940, however, the large orders for sandbags 
were nearing completion aiid owing to shortage 
of shipping similar orders were not likely to be 
forthcoming. The Indian Jute Mills* Associa- 
tion, therefore, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, Bengal, decided, in July, 
1940, to reduce weekly hours of work in jute mills 
from 64 to 45, In the month of August stocks 
of heavy goods in tlie jute mills had increased 
by 2J crores of yards and the Government of 
Bengal announced their intention to regulate 
the area under Jute In accordance with the 
provisions of the Bengal Jute Begulation Act, 
1940, in the interests of the growers themselves. 
By September the position had worsened and it 
appeared to be inevitable that a large numi>er 
of heavy goods’ looms would have to be ‘ sealed * 
with the consequential effect of throwing a 
large number of workers out of employment. 
In order, however, to prevent this the Indian 
Jute Mills* Association decided that the mills 
should work three weeks of 45 hours each and 
remain closed for one week. It was decided 
that in respect of the closed weeks, the mills 
should pay to all existing personnel, an allow- 
ance which, in the case of the lower paid workers, 
would amount to half of the wages they would 
normally earn, were the mills to work, and 
slightly less In the case of the more highly paid 
workers. In accordance with this decision all 
jute mills in Bengal are reported to have gone 
in for short time working from September 1940 
to the end of March 1941 except during February 
when the whole month was worked. Since 
April 1941, jute mill have again been working 
fully at the rate of 45 hours per week. Hours 
of work in jute mills in Bengal have varied 
as follows during the last five yeairs ; 6th April 
1936 to 28th July 1936, 50 hours a week ; 
20th July 19,36 to 25th September 1938, 64 
hours a week ; 26tli September 1938 to 19th 
February 1939, 45 hours a week (under 
Bengal Jute Ordinance); 20th February 1939 
to 3l8t July 1939, 46 hours a week Ow^der 
Agreement) ; Ist August 1939 to 16th Septem- 
ber 1939, 40 hours a week (under agreement) ; 
18th Heptember 1939 to 4th November 1939, 
54 hours a week (under Agreement) ; 6th 
November 1939 to 6th April 1940, 60 hours a 
week (under Agreement) ; 8th April 1940 to 1st 
July 1940, 54 hours a week. Since 1st 
July 1940, 45 hours per week with complete 
closure for one week out of every four during 
the months of September to December 1940, 
and during January and March 1041. 

All the dock-yards, many of the larger engi- 
neering and almost all the railway workshops 
work a 48 hour week but the daily hours vary ac- 
cording to the number of hours worked on a short 
Saturday. The hours in many of the mechanic 
shops of textile mills and in the larger non-engi- 
neering factories are usually half an hour to an 
hour less than those for process workers and ap- 
proximate more closely to those in large engi- 
neering plants. Factories engaged in the pro- 
duction of metalware, however, work the full 
number of hours permissible under the Factories 
Act as also do oU and sugar mills. Almost all 
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seasonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day 
for all the days in the week except on the com- 
pulsory rest day which is not always on a Sun- 
day especially In the districts where factory ow- 
ners endeavour, as far as possible to close on the 
local bazaar day. Most factories engaged in 
the production of munitions of war now work 
the maximum weekly hours permitted by 
the Factories Act and exemptions absolving 


factories from observing the Statutory regu- 
lations have been granted by all Provincial 
Governments to many factories. The “ Statis- 
tics of Factories *' compiled by the Government 
of India for the year ending Slat December 
1939 for all factories subject to the Factories 
Act, 1934, gives tlie following summary table 
regarding hours of work in all factories in 
India 


Percentage of factories iu which normal weekly hours are lo- 


1 

Not 

Between 

Above 


Not 

Between 

Above 


above 

42& 48 

43 


above 

48<& 54 

64 


42 1 




48 



Perennial. 




Seasonal.. 




For Men 

5 

22 

73 

For Men 

20 

11 

63 

For Women . . 

10 

17 

73 

For Women 

34 

0 

60 


in all oases where continuous production 
is necessary such as in electricity generating 
plants and certain water pumping stations, 
work is arranged on a system of three 
shifts — ^the different shifts changing over 


every week or fortnight. The change-over is 
BO arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
I once in one week. 


The hours of work in Indian Mines vary widely and range from SS to 51 hours per week. The 
following table sets out the average hours worked per week in underground work^s in some of 
the more important mining fields in India during the year 1938. 


Mineral Field. 

Over- 

seers. 

Miners. 

Loaders, 

Skilled 

Labour. 

Un- 

skilled 

Labour. 

Jharia Coalfield (Bihar) 

49 

46 

46 

47 

47 

Baniganj Coalfield (Bengal) 

51 

46 

46 

48 

47 

Giridh Coalfield (BiW) 

46 

43 

43 

46 

46 

Assam Coalfields 

51 

49 

51 

52 

51 

Punjab Coalfields 

46 

43 

41 

44 

44 

Baluchistan Coalfields 

87 

38 

37 

40 

42 

Pench VaUey Coalfields (C.P.) . . 

51 

48 

49 

50 

50 

Central Provinces Manganese 

49 

48 


49 

45 


In open workings and on surface tlie weekly hours are slightly higher. 


As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
In railway workshops are controlled by the 
Indian Factories Act. Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently been classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds Is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds where work is of a fairly 
intermittent character, systems of two shifts 
of twelve hours each obtain but the work of the 
individual is so arranged as not to work each 
operative for more than 8 hours. As far as the 
hours of work of other classes of Bailway servants 
are concerned, the Indian Hallways Act, 1890, 
was BO amended in 1920 as to empower the 
Governor- General in Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work and of grants 
of a periodical rest to certain classes of railway 
servants. Under the new powers, the Bailway 
Servants Hours of Employment Buies, 1981, 
were promulgated and put into effect. These 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84-hour week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentially inter- 
mittent character. Persons in positions of 
supervision and management or who are already 
subject to the limitations imposed by other 


Acts such as in railway workshops, running 
staffs and watchmen, watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose work is both Intermittent 
and of a specially light character are excluded 
from the operation of the Buies. The Beport 
of tlie Supervisor of Bailway Labour for the year 
1939-40 states that all the Bailways on which 
the Begulatlons in connection with Hours of 
Employment are now in force generally main- 
tained a satisfactory standard in their applica- 
tion and took prompt measures to rectify the 
irregularities that were brought to their notice. 
The most impiortant matter in which 
there were frequent differeiujes of opinion 
between the Supervisor of Hallway Labour 
and the Bailway administrations was the 
classification of staff. In their natural desire 
to keep the expenditure low. Bailway adminis- 
trations are sometimes inclined to take a less 
liberal view and classify the staff as “ essentially 
intermittent ” when they should be “continuoua" 
or exclude them altogether from the scope of 
the Begulatlons which should not be the case. 

In addition to the organization created by 
the Government of India for supervision of 
Bailway Labour there had existed another for 
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Conciliation work on llailwayH. With elTecti 
from the 6th December 1039, however, these! 
two separate organizations were merged into 
one and an additional Deputy Supervisor of 
iUiiway Labour was appointed. The Head 
of the Department, wliose head(iuarters have 
been fixed at Calcutta, carries out the duties of 
conciliation uniler the Trade Disputes Act, 
1020, and is rcsjtoiisible for the proper adminis- 
tration of the Hours of Eniployiueut Kegula- 
tious and the Payment of Wages Act, 1030, in 
so far as it alfects Kailways. The Deputy 
Supervisor of Kflllway Labour wiio is stationed 
at New Delhi is joquired to attend to the day to 
day duties of supervisiou under the Hours of 
Employment Hegulations. Mr. Abbas Khaleli, 
1 . 0 . 8 ., is the Conciliation Ollicer, Hallways and 
Sui>ervi 80 r of llailway Ijabour, and (.Jhaudhry 
Naseer Ahmed, m.u.m., i*.c.s. is Dejmty Super- 
visor of llailway Labom. The total number 
of staff employed on class I Hallways to which 
the llegulations were applicable was 505,314 
on 31st March 1040. 

There is at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of Work of dock labourers in India and the 
Hoyal Commission who examined the question 
recommended that the normal dally hours 
prescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should lie allowed up to a maxi* 
mum of tliree additional hours on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at 83J per cent, over 
ordinary rates. Oh circulation of these pro- 
posals by the Government of India, most of the 
provincial Governments affected were of opinion 
that under the existing organisation of dock 
labour in India, legislation for the control of 
hours was not practicable owing to the Insur- 
mountable difficulties which would be experienced 
in enforcement. The authority of the Karachi 
Port were thereupon advised to try out an 
improvised method of decosualisation which 
would involve registration of all dock workers. 
Stevedore labourers have however, as a result 
of considerable agitation by their unions, 
succeeded in securing a reduction in their hours 
of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day. 

As far as the industries not specifically dealt 
with here are concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation Qf the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial latmur in India has had 
a very salutary effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the non-regulated industries and concerns. 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 

The question of allowing industrial workers 
the right of having annual holidays with pay 
has recently become of international interest 
owing to the twentieth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference hold in June 1936 
having adopted a draft Convention on the sub- 
Ject of annual holidays with pay. The applica- 
tion of this Convention is of an exceedingly 
wide character and it is intended to cover almost 
every class and type of industrial and commercial 
worker. By virtue of Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion, ** every person to whom this Convention 
appUes shall * 


. ^1 be entitled after one year of conti- 
nuous service to an annual holiday with pay of 
at least six working days.'* The Indian Logie 


lative Assembly by a resolution adopted on the 
26th January 1937 decided that India should 
not ratify this Convention, 

In India, holidays with pay are enjoyed 
only by a very small percentage of the 
population ; but, owing to the preponderance, 
in numbers employed, of the workmen in Govern- 
ment and railway factories and in the factories 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
utility companies, the engineering industry in 
India easily outstrips all other industries in the 
leave with pay privileges which are enjoyed 
by its workers. The leave rules of different 
administrations vary widely, and different sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
of employees of tlie same administration but 
also for the same or similar types of employees, 
according to the dates when they first joined 
service. 

All permanent monthly rated employees In 
Government factories in alliudustries are entitled 
to leave with pay — ^in the case of the concerns 
under the Government of India, according to the 
Fundamental Uules ; and for the factories owned 
and controlled by the local Governments accord- 
ing to the Civil Servhje Kegulations In force 
at the time in the different provinces. Daily 
rated employees and certain categories of menials 
and piece-rated workers are governed by special 
orders suited to each case. According to the rules 
which arc in operation at present, the minimum 
period of leave with pay which can bo earned by 
all permanent Government servants Is more than 
one month for every eleven months of duty plus 
ten to twenty days casual leave in every calendar 
year. To cite an example of special leave rules 
for certain categories, reference may be made 
to daily rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
since 1931 get 10, 15 or 20 days leave with pay 
every year according to whether they have put 
in three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years' service. 

The leave rules for railway workshopnien who 
joined before the Ist September 1928 vary not 
only between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when the men were first 
engaged. As far as the workmen who joined 
after 1st September 1928 are concerned, all 
railway systems appear to Imve accepted the 
principle of a standardisation of conditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Army 
Department. Leave rules for those employees 
who joined before the date mentioned are more 
liberal. One big company-owned railway grants 
fifteen days casual leave in a calendar year plus 
Empire Day and King's Birthday or any 17 
paid holidays in addition to the above privileges 
to all workshop employees irrespective of a 
qualifying minimum period of service. 

The information collected on the question 
of leave with pay by the Government of Bombay 
for the purposes of its General Wage Census 
in perennial factories la the Bombay Frcsldeac|r 
showed that out of 221 engineering concerns 
In the Presidency, 72 employing 28,502 workers 
or nearly 60 per cent, of the total number 
employed grant leave with pay to most of theii 
workers and that another 16 employing 6,800 
workers or 14.09 per cent, employed in the 
Industry grant leave with pay to oertaiu cate* 
gories only. 
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In cotton textile and jute mills certain cate* tor which he was absent bears to the total 
gories of workmen on the mechanical and sub- period, within such wage i)eriod, during which 
ordinate supervisory establishments are granted by tlic terms of his employment, ho was required 
var^ng periods of leave in most units. Leave to work. In certain cases monthly rates are 
with pay to workmen is granted by a few large for the liindii calendar month or a month of so 
eorporatlons such as the Burma-Shell Corporation, many hours, as in the case of the (1. 1. P. Hallway 
Cteneral Motors (India), Ltd. .and the Tata Hydro- where monthly rates are, for a month of 208 
Electric and Power Companies, etc. More and hours, or for a ‘ book mouth ’ of so many corn- 
more fa(;tories recognise the necessity and the plete weeks, 
advisability of granting some pay with leave 

every year. Just before we went to Press for Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
this issue, Messrs. Lover Brothers announced no dilficulty in cases where they are based on 
their intention of granting 13 <layB' leave of number of articles produced but they are 
absence every year with pay to all their 700 odd exceedingly complicated in cotton weaving, 
workmen in Bombay. Taking all Indian Some mills pay on the basis of weight, others 
Industrial Workers as a whole, it would perhaps on length. The rates vary according to reed 
not be incorrect to say that barely five per cent, space and picks to an inch and are further 
enjoy leave with i)ay privileges. complicated by allowances for different types 

The nnestinn of “ Hoiidftvs wlf.h i*ftv •» for borders and dobby designs. Certain units, 
IndiwtriSrworkem in India wis one of the especi*^Uy in the printing industry have task 
Items discussed at the Hirst Conference of a combination of time and piece 

Labour Ministers held at New Delhi in January 
1940. The general opinion of the Oonfcrenci 

on this subject was that paid holidays should systems of payment. 

• be given to workers deprived of weekly holidays The International Bedaux Company of 
and that some amount of i)aid holidays should New York and Amsterdam which is the largest 
be given to workers in organised industries, organization of industrial consultants in the 
It was decided that the details as to what world extended its activities to India in 1936 
industries should be selected for the purpose, with the founding of the Eastern Bedaux 
how holidays should be distributed over a Company located at Construction House, 
period and whether they should be given at Ballard Estate, Bombay. Comprising a staff 
various times according to the needs of workmen of trained industrial engineers, the company 
could be looked Into when tlie Bill on the subject provides an expert consultant service for all 
was drafted. It was held that the industrial problems of organization, costing 
need of co-ordination as between the various and labour and equipment rationalization. 
Provinces was obvious and the general concensus Studies, by the Company, are at present in 
of opinion was in favour of Central rather progress in 20 per cent, of the jute mills in 
than Provincial Legislation on the subject. Bengal as well as in 25 per cent, of the number 
The Second Labour Ministers’ Conference of tlie cotton mills in Bombay (’ity. Other 
held in January 1941 decided that legislation fields of investigation include the OU, Chemical, 
on the subject of holidays with pay should be Cement and engineering industries, and in the 
on the basis tliat workers in all non-seasoiial present emergency Government have engaged 
factories should every year be given holidays the services of the Bedaux Company as advisers 
of at least six working days in addition to the in the manufacture of armaments and munitions, 
customary holidays and non-adult workers Allowances . — Very few industries in India 

double this i)eriod. today pay a consolidated wage. Wages are 

TYPES OF WAGE RATES AND P'^wlly made up of two components; (1) a 

ALLOWANCES. 


basic wage; and (2) a dearness of food o^ war 
ALLOWANCES. allowance. The term “ basic wage '* should 

««• X ■ taken to indicate that a certain 

Wage rates in the West are generally either wage has been fixed or standardized by collective 
oonsoildated hourly time rates or piece rates agreement or has any relation to a particular 
and the calculation of earnings from such rates period of time. Apart from the cotton textile 
U both simple and easy. Some progress has industry in Ahmedabad where the. wages of 
been made in India during recent years in the aiders and doffers in ring spinning were standar- 
directlon of payment of wages on the basis dized In 1920 and the piece rates of weavers 
of hourly rates in a few large engineering were standardized in 1937 and in Bomb^ 
ooncems but this form of payment is very rare, where the Millowners’ Association introduced 
The most common types of payment of time a Schedule of M inimimn Time Hates of wages 
rates are dally rates or monthly rates ; and, for unrationalized occupations in 1934, there 
in some cases, where wages are paid weekly is very little standardization of rates in any 
or fortnightly, weekly or fortnightly rates, centre of any industry in India. Wage rates 
The calculation of earnings from hourly <» vary widely between unit and unit and centre 
daily rates does not offer any dlfllculty except and centre in every industry. The “ basic 
In the case of daily rates in concerns which wage ” is, therefore, some hypothetical rate 
work a short Saturday. In the case of monthly fix^ for an occupation by an individual unit 
paid workers, sub-section (2) of Section 9 of in relation to some period of time of its own 
the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, prescribes choosing. The amounts paid as moghwari 
that the amount of deduction made from wages or dearness allowances also vary widely between 
for absence from duty shall in no case bear to industry and i ndustry but a certain measure 
the wages pyable to the employed person in of uniformity for the imits of a particular 
respect of the wage period for which the deduc- Industry in a 9 articular centre are to be found 
tion is made a larger proportion than the period in the cotton textile Industry. The general 
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tendency during tiio years to was to 
consolidate tlie basic rates and the legacy of tbc 
dearness allowances which had been paid during 
the world war of 1914-18 and for many years 
after the end of tlnit war, btit with the advent 
of tlie present war in Seidenibcr 1999, dearness 
allowances have again been reintroduced in 
almost ail industries in India as a separate 
item. 

PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIODS. 

There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry 
in India. In scarcely any industry is there a 
single period of payment. Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
same industry and in the same district; and 
within the same establishment different classes 
of workers are paid for different periods. If 
generalisations may be attempted, the Jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Government establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week. Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for haptaa or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahine- 
dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the 1st to the 15th and from the 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres in India. The month is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanicai and maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly. Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
niglitly bases in sugar mills and tanneries. 
In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Tatanagar 
where nearly 50,090 workers are employed 
wages are paid weekly to men on daily rates 
and monthly to those on monthly rates. The 
most general system of payment in the case of 
casual labour is that of daily payment. Super- 
visory find clerical staffs in all industrial estab- 
lishments are paid on a monthly basis. 

The question of shortening the wage period 
universally in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, in consultation witli the provincial Govern- 
ments and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last eighteen 
years. Attempts were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Act in such a way as to 
achieve this object. The proposals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared to 
prefer the system of monthly to fortnightly or 
Weekly payments. Their argument was that if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be in difQculties if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings. 

Periods elapsing before Payment . — The ' wait- 
ing period ' or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 


and the date of payment varied considerably as 
between industry and Industry and between 
establishments in the same industry. The lon- 
gest delays were associated with concerns which 
paid wages monthly and in some cases extended 
to as many as 30 to 40 days following the date on 
which wages fell duo. The Payment of Wages 
Act prescribes that wages in all factories 
employing 1,000 or more persons must be paid 
witliin ten days and in factories employing less 
than 1,000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the period for which wages fall due. 

SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which we deal with under this 
section are pensions, gratuities, provident funds, 
co-operative societies, grain and cloth shops, 
advances and loans. 

Pensions . — All monthly and time-rated work- 
men in the industrial establishments of Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum of nine years’ service 
has been put in. The amount of the pension due 
is arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service less one year 
and dividing the product by 48. Where per- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece rates are 
admitted, the average monthly pay is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above formula is 72. 
Commutation up to 50 per cent, of the amount 
of the monthly pension is permitted in certain 
cases. Outside Government concerns, pensions 
on retirement are almost non-existent although 
many concerns give small pensions to old 
employees who have put in long periods of trust- 
ed and faithful service but these are mostly ex 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of right. 

In July, 1940, the Hon’ble Labour MinistiT, 
Bengal, made a statement in the Bengal Ijcgis- 
lative Assembly that Government had under 
contemplation the Introduction of a system f)f 
pensions for jute mill workers. He stated tliat 
he had impressed upon the employers tlic desir- 
ability of granting pensions to workers and that 
many of them were in fact doing so. He would 
have further discussions in the matter with the 
Indian .fute Mills’ Association and hoped that 
he would be able to come to a satisfactory 
arrangement with them. The M inister, however, 
pointed out that one great difficulty was the 
want of i)roper service records, and another was 
the fact tliat enormous difficulties were being 
felt in preparing them. 

Gratuities . — All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities 
on retirement. Gratuities are also paid to non- 
pensionable workers who have put in not less 
than thirty years’ service in Government con- 
cerns. In all cases specifled periods of qualify- 
ing service have to be put in before gratuities 
can be earned. The rules of individual adminis- 
trations vary widely but the most generally 
accepted principle is half a month’s pay for 
each year of service limited to flfteen months’ 
pay in all. Permanent Government servants 
who have put in less than nine years* active 
service are entitled to gratuity if they are com- 
pelled to retire on medical oertifloate. 
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Provident Funds . — These are of two kinds: payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
(1) contributory, where both the employer and vident fund account which represents the era- 
the employee subscribe to them ; and (2) non- ployer’s subscriptions depends on the patting in 
contributory where the employee alone subscribes of specified periods of qualifying service — periods 
to them. Certain Government servants who by which show considerable variation, 
the terms of their contracts are not eligible for 

pensions are compulsorily required to subscribe Co-operative Societies . — The co-operative move- 

to the contributory section of the General ment has made very rapid progress In industrial 
Government Provident Fund. In such cases establishments all over India during recent years, 
both Government and the Government servant and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
concerned subscribe one month’s pay each per 500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
year to the fund. All pensionable Government societies for their employees. Almost all railway 
servants except certain classes of industrial systems in India have co-operative banks and 
workers and menials have the option of sub- savings banks in addition to credit societies 
scribing to the non- contributory section of the and full information on the whole subject is 
fund, subscriptions to which vary from 12 to available in the different annual administration 
30 pies to the rupee of income at the option of reports of P^gistrars of Co-operative Societies 
the subscriber. Very few industrial workers of In the various provinces. It is impossible to 
Government, however, take advantage of this attempt even a brief summary of the movement 
section of the fund mainly because, apart from here but a few details regarding one of the best 
the compound interest which his subscriptions of such societies would be of Interest, 
earn, the worker does not stand to gain anything 

on bis outlay. The Govennncjit of Jionihay Tlie Jackson Co-operative Bank on the 
made subscription to the (loverninent Fund B. B. A C. I. Railway is perhaps the biggest and 
comjmlsory for all its servants with eifcct from the best managed co-operative credit society of 
1st MarcJi 1941. industrial workers In India. During the year 

ending SOtli June 1940 it had a membership of 
In cases where large bodies of non-pensionable with a share capital of Rs. 4 .11 lakhs and 

Government servants are brougiit under the a reserve fund amounting to Rs. 3 .02 lakhs. It 
operation of contributory provident fund receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposits 
Biihemcs special funds sucli as the State Railways in its savings bank branch. Fixed deposits for 
Provident Fund and the Indian Ordnance theyear ending June 1940 amounted to Es. 23 .08 
Factories’ Workmen’s Provident Fund, which lakhs and savings bank deposits to Rs. 86 .49 
are governed by special riiles, are formed, lakhs which, together with capital, gave the 
Comiwny owned railways have schemes similar society a working fund of Rs. 70. 73 lakhs for the 
to that for State railways. Whereas It is year. The number of new loans issued during the 
obligatory for most categories of permanent non- year amounted to 15,400 and involved a sum ol 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over Rs. 53.23 lakhs. The bank has been declaring 
specified limits to join the provident fund, work- a 7| per cent, dividend for the last five years, 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates A special feature of the activities of the Bank 
ov(!r specified limits are permitted to exercise an is a scheme whidi it has introduced for 
optiou. Once tlie option to Join has been redemption of debts. Members of the society 
exercised, no withdrawal Is permitb;d. who are in debt are encouraged to bring a com- 

plete list of their debts to the Bank wliich, wltb 
Compulsory contributory schemes are provided the aasistance of the Staff Officer of the Railway, 
for all ^rmanent workmen in the factories owned interviews all creditors and arranges with them 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay to compound tlie debts for much lesser sums in 
Port Trust ; whilst both compulsory aud optional return for ready iwiyment. The total amounts 
non-contributory and contributory schemes so paid to members’ creditors are treated as 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories loans and recovered in easy instalments spread 
owned by most municipalities. Most of the over 72 montiis. The Bank also contributes an 
larger public utility companies and corporations amount of Rs. 10,001) annually to a special Stafl 
such as tlie Tata electricity generating and Welfare Fund started by tlie railway admlnis 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric eiupply tratiou at the instance of the Bank “ to lool 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and the Burma- after the welfare of the staff in general and ol 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, low paid staffs and their families in particular.' 
provide contributory schemes for the benefit of Welfare centres which have been opened a1 
the majority of tlieir workmen. Several others various stations on the line render help by 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical of supplying milk to the children of the needy 
establisliments but not for their workmen. The by nursing the sick and by opening hygiem 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is clinics. In commemoration of its Silver Jubilee, 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount the Bank started a Silver Jubilee Benevolent 
contributed by employers varies from 60 per Fund in 1938 out of its past accumulated surplut 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in by profits of Rs. 1,79,849 to which additions an 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed to be made from future surplus profits. The soh 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which object of this fund is to ameliorate distress amouj 
Government or the employer borrows money, the widows and children of deceased memben 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans drawii^ a salary of Rs. 80 per month or unde 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the wlio may be left in indigent circumstances. A 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own a further step towards amelioration of the condi 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment tions of the low-paid staff the Bank waive 
of these loans. Subscribers are entitled to recoveries from the sureties of defaultini 
withdraw their own subscriptiouB at any time on borrowers in case the borrower and his suretie 
retirement or on reliuqaishiug their posts but the are menials. 
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Orain and Cloth Shops . — Cheap grain shops 
were opened by many large Industrial establish- 
ments all over India during the period of the 
World War In 1914-18 and were continued for 
some years after the end of that War owing to 
the prevalence of high prices. With the fall 
in prices the majority of these shops disappeared. 
Prior to 1936 when the Payment of Wages Act 
was passed many cotton textile mills had cheap 
cloth shops for the benefit of their workers. 
The Payment of Wages Act, however, prohibits 
employers from making deductions from wages 
or from receiving payments from their employees 
for purchases from employers’ shops. This is 
in accordance with one of the main cardinal 
principles of Truck legislation which was 
originally intended to prevent employers from 
forcing their workmen to buy articles from their 
own shops at fantastically high prices. A few 
l»rovincial Governments in India have, however, 
notified cheap grain and cloth shops as 
“ amenities ” in respect of purcliases from which 
employers may make deductions from wages. 
In all such cases both the qualities of the articles 
sold in such shops and the prices charged for 
them are controlled by the ‘ prescribed authority * 
who is usually the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
As a result of the outbreak of War in Sept.ember 
1939, the Government of Bombay started 
many cheap grain shops in Bombay City. 
These have been continued since then as increas- 
ing sales thereat show tiiat they continue to 
serve a real need of the public. (Trains and 
sugar are purchased by the Controller of Prices 
on the lines indicated by the I’urchase Sub- 
committee appointed by the Consultative Com- 
mittee constituted by Government to advise 
the Government and the Controller in tlie matter 
of price control. 'J’lie grains and sugar are 
bought at wholesale iirices.and are sold without 
any profit except for a small addition to cover 
the working expenses of the shops. During 
the year 1940, the Government of Bombay 
approved of a scheme for the opening of clieap 
grain shops in the Surat District by the Surat 
District (k)-operatlve Purciuise and Sales Union 
and guaranteed half the amount of the los.s 
which might be incurred during a period of six 
months, subjec^t to the maximum amount of 
tts. 2,000. Half the amount of the loss incurred 
i>y the Union on the shops was paid by Govern- 
ment as assured. Althougli other Collectors ol 
Districts were advised to introduce similar 
schemes in tlieir jurisdictions, no sliops had been 
started in any other Dl.stricts up to I5th June 
1941. 

One of the most successful and effectlv<* 
measures introduced by many large factories 
and industrial eBtal)lishmcnt 8 for tlie 3 )rotcction 
of the interests of the workers against tlie 
increased cost of living brought about by war 
eonditious was the timely establishment of 
• heap grain sliops in factory comiiounds for 
the sale to workpeople of food grains and certain 
necessities of life. The most notable action in 
this field was that taken by the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, wldc.li recommended all 
its member mills in Boinliay to take immediate 
action to open shops in mill comjiouiids for the 
^ale, on credit, of food stufis and other necessaries 
of life at rates which would protect their workers* 
< 08 t of living. The articles which included four 
varieties of rice, pattni, wheat, bajri, jowari, 


gram, turdal, urid-dal, mung-dal, wheat flour, 
sugar, tea, chillies, salt, cocoanut and sweet oil, 
ghee and bar soap were to be sold at fixed and 
uniform 3 >rices corresponding to tlie retail 
bazaar prices prevailing in August, 1989. In 
order to ensure that the, privilege was not abused 
i>y the workers it was suggested that the montlily 
jnirchases by a worker should be limited to 
40 ])er cent, of his earned wages or Its. 1.5 a 
month whichever was less. Sales would be 
made on (red it and the amount would be deduct- 
ed from the monthly M'ages of tlie workers (>n 
the following pay day. Qualities M’cre standar- 
dized, handldlls bringing these shops to the 
notice of the workers were wid(4y circulated and 
price lists iv(*re broadcast so as to enable the 
workers to afipreciato the full lienefits of pur- 
(diasing from these shops. Arrangements W(U’(‘ 
made for bulk iiurchuses from wholesale dealers 
in order that the lowest possiltle i)rices might be 
obtained and that the quality of the gotxis stock- 
ed might conform to tiic standards maintaincci by 
the Association. By the beginning of 1949, 
fifty mills in Bombay had establistied cheap 
grain shops. Following a rc(!ommcudatlon of tlus 
llangnekar Board of Gonciliation in the matter, 
the pric.e policy of tlie mill grain shops was 
changed from the “ pre-war ” to tfuj “ cost 
price ” basis. During the four months ending 
May, 1941, sales from the shops cstabllslKHl In 
mills in Bombay have avt^raged to over half a 
lakh of rup(;e 8 per month, the number of workers 
taking advantage of the facility amounting to 
nearly 2(J,99(). Further expansion of the benefits 
of these shojis is Uitticnlt owing to tlie fact tliat 
large niimliers of work(*,rs are in the clutches of 
the grocers with whom they havti hitherto hecuj 
dealing. Theses grocers not only give their 
customers long term esredits but also act as 
money lenders. Needless to say that the ratj*s 
of interest and prices charged lire exorbitantly 
high. 

The Industrial Court, Bombay, In its award 
on the Dearness Allowance Dispute referred to it 
under a joint agreement or “ submission ” 
entered into between the Ahraedabad Mlllowners’ 
Association and the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad, decided that cost price grain shops 
should be started for cotton mill workers in 
Ahmedabad. The cost of management of these 
shops is to be included in the price at which the 
articles are sold. The running of the shojis is 
to bo supervised by a Joint Ciommittee consisting 
of two representatives each to be nominated 
by the two Associations. This Committee is 
empowered to decide the following questions : 
(i) tiie number and loc.ation of tlie shops ; (ii) 
the qualities of the articles to be supplied by 
the sliops ; (iii) tlie prices to be flxtjd for tliese 
commcxlities ; {iv) tlie extent to which eacfii 
worker should be entitled to avail himself of 
these facilities, etc. Tlie Joint ("ommittee, may, 
if it so desires, refer any X)oint in connection witli 
the admhiistration of these shoiis for the decision 
of tlie Industrial Court. Eleven shops in all 
were opened l)y the Millowners’ Association in 
different lo(^allti(^s in Ahmeda])ad but tiicst^ 
were not well patroniscal and tb(^ result was that 
they were working at a considca able loss. Tlu^ 
Alunedaliad Millowners’ Association, therefore, 
filed an ajiplicatlon in the Industrial Court 
towards tiie end of the year 1f)40 praying for a 
suitable direction for a recovery of the loss of 
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Rs. 1,466 incurred on the running of these shops. 
The reason for the loss was stated to be due to 
the fact that the Government of Bombay, on 
an application made to them by the Ahmedabad 
MUlowners’ Assotdation in the matter, refused 
to grant permission under the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936, for deductions to be made 
from wages in respect of articles sold from these 
shops on credit. Asa result, sales had to be 
effected only on a cash basis. The Industrial 
Court gave no direction in the matter and 
advised the parties to compose their differences 
tlu*ough the medium of the Joint Committee. 
For the reasons stated and also due to the 
extensive rioting which occurred in Ahmedabad 
in May 1941 these shops are now reported to 
have ceased functioning. 

Im/M and Advances , — faking generally 
most industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose. 

* Advances * — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wauea — 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent. 
The Payment of Wages Act empowers local 
Governments to frame rules for the regulation 
of these advances but no interest on such 
advances is now permitted. 


MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

The measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the Provincial Governments in this country 
for the last fifteen years. Early in 1926. the 
Government of India asked all local Governments 
to make enquiries, in their respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the wages of their worki>eople 
in respect of fines and other matters. The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the eubject in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and as a result of their investigations came 
to the condusiou that abuses sufficient to justify 
legislative action for their control were prevalent. 
The suUect was jpartly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1928-29 and again more fully by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of recommenda- 
tions in the matter. The Payment of Wages 
Act, which has already been dealt with in an 
earlier section, was passed in 1936, in order 
to implement these recommendations. 

The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 
ployers complaipi of nmst are the large extent of 
labour turnover and the high degree of absentee- 
ism. Indian employers state that it is inherent 
in the Indian workman to make frequent changes 
in his employments and also to resort to fre- 


quent abstentions from work. That both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot be 
denied ; but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them. 
The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries in which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive and that thev are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
employment are attractive. For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur. The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism In these three centres for 
the year 1940 were r Ahmedabad 8 .90, Bombay 
9.04, and Sholapur 12.20— figures which tell 
their own story. Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to Improve one's 
lot. These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising methods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by the infliction 
of monetary penalties and other forms of 
punishment. 

Under the Payment of Wages Act, every 
employer in every Industry to which the Act 
has been applied is required to draw up lists 
specifying the acts or omissions for which fines 
will be inflicted. These lists have to be approved 
by such authorities as the Local Governments 
may prescribe and are required to be prominent- 
ly displayed in all places where the employees 
concerned are working. Apart from this 
employers were not required to draw up any 
Standing Orders or rules of conduct governing 
the conditions of employment between them 
and their employees, and with the exception 
of the industrial establishments conducted by 
Government or Public Bodies such as Munici- 
palities and Port Trusts and the Cotton textile 
fiiills affiliated to the Bombay Millowners* 
Association, very few employers in India 
had framed Standing Orders for operatives. 
The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 1938, 
however, requires every employer in an industry 
to which the Act is made applicable to submit 
a draft for such Standing Orders to the Com- 
missioner of Labour within two months of the 
date of the application of the Act to any industry; 
and the Commissioner of Labour is empowered 
to “ settle " such standing orders after he has 
consulted all the interests concerned in the 
industry. Appeal against the orders of the 
Commissioner of Labour lies with the Industrial 
Court constituted under the Act. In accordance 
with these provisions, the Commissioner of 
Labour, Bombay, settled the Standing Orders 
for Cotton mill operatives in Bombay, Ahmed- 
abad, Sholapur and other centres in the Province 
of Bombay in September and October 1939. 
Appeals against most of these Orders were filed 
with the Industrial Court both by individual 
employers and associations of employers and by 
Trade Unions and individual workers. These 
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appeals were heard by the Industrial Court in 
November 1989 and the Court, after hearing 
the parties, settled a new set of Standing Orders 
which It directed should come into force on and 
from 12th December 1939. Copies of these 
Standing Orders can be obtained from the 
Secretary, The Industrial Court, High Court, 
Bombay. Since the beginning of 1940 many 
employers all over India have drawn up Stand- 
ing Orders for their operatives on the lines 
laid down by the Industrial Court, Bombay. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 

Besidential buildings In all countries are 
constructed from the point of view of Invest- 
ments from which their owners hope to receive 
a fair Interest on their capital outlay. No 
country in the world expects its landlords to 
be philanthropists in the matter of providing 
rent-free or cheap rented housing to such of 
her people as cannot afford to pay the economic 
rents which are asked for ; and although every 
Government must be expected to provide decent 
housing for its own low paid servants, thei 
world has not yet reached that socialistic! 
stage where Governments are expected to provide 
adequate housing for whole populations. At 
the same time, however, low paid wage earners 
in crowded and congested industrial areas can 
hardly be expected to be able to afford the 
economic rents demanded by the landlords. In 
such cases there can be only two alternatives: 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer. The 
first does not appear to have received much 
consideration at the hands of industrial 
employers in India. The second is a lament 
which has been recited by almost every Com- 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
In India during the last 25 years to the point 
of satiation ; and although several benevolent 
and far-sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople a very 
small percentage Indeed of the total industrial 
population of India is housed by the employer 
and the question of Industrial housing continues 
to be one of the most vexed questions of the 
country. 

The pioneer work In the field of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly forty crores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour In Bombay City. The 
latter Is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
In 1920 by tlie late Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
^mbay, for the construction of 625 chawls 
living 60.000 tenements in all. The rents of 
the tenements In these chawls vary from Bs 6 
to Es. 8 per month. The chawls situated at 
Nal^um and Sewrl and at DeLisle Eoad are 
in fair demand but the majority of the tene- 
ments at the Worli chawls continued unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
jwre situated at considerable distances from 
their places of work and that the locality offered 
few of the amenities of city life. The Congress 
Ministry in Bombay, however, decided to 
carry out certain improvements in these chawls 


in order to make them more attractive and 
comfortable to live in. It was decided to 
incur an expenditure of ten and a half lakhs 
of rupees for this purpose of which a sum of 
four and a half lakhs was to be spent during 
the year 1938-39 and the remainder in 
1939-40. The Municipalities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Cawnpore, Madras and Karachi, the 
Calcutta and Bombay Port Trusts and the 
Improvement Trust in Bombay have done 
much to house their own labour and also to 
supply low-rented tenements for other classes 
of industrial workers. Perhaps the most 
magnificent schemes of industrial housing 
conceived in India are those launched by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd. at Jamshed- 
pur and by the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs. Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Company has laid out the 
town of Jamshedpur on Garden City lines, and 
constructed over 8,000 houses of different types 
I for its employees, and has now a further extensive 
mogramme of housing construction in hand. 
In 1939, 7,900 employees were housed. The 
capital cost of town buildings put up by the 
Company up to Slst March 1940 was about 
Rs. 135 lakhs. The Company has furnish^ all 
quarters carrying a rent of Bs. 15 a month and 
above with electric lights and fans and has 
decided to electrify even the lowest rented 
quarters within the next two years. The 
Company grants loans on liberal terms to its 
employees for building houses on land leased to 
them. In 1928, the Empress Mills, Nagpur, 
obtained from the Government on lease for 
27 years extensive land In a locality known as 
Indora and constructed a Model Village with 
up-to-date sanitary and other conveniences for 
its operatives where each worker could own or 
rent a cottage for himself. Two sizes of plots 
each measuring 53' x 36' and 53' x 45' are allotted 
and not more tlian one-third of the area is 
allowed to be built upon. Two types of model 
houses have been built by the mills, houses on 
the smaller plots costing about Bs. 900 each 
and those on the larger plots Bs. 1,600 each. 
Most houses are provided with their own flushed 
latrines and water taps are laid on In all the 
houses. Some of the houses built by the Mills 
have been sold to the workers who pay the cost 
by easy instalments covering a period of 6 to 7 
years while some have been rented to them. 
Many houses have been built by the workers 
themselves on plots of land sub-leased to them 
with moneys advanced to them on easy terms. 
A large number of the houses have their own 
gardens and a big garden has been provided in 
the middle of the Settlement. The Settlement 
has been provided with good roads, street lights 
and playgroimds which are equipped ^th 
swings, shoots, etc., for children. uAny of 
the Jute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and other centres have provided 
housing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers. 

The general policy adopted by Government 
in providing quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only whore 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to provide quarters for certain classes of 
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staff near to their work. These principles 
appear to bo generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especially by 
coal mine owners in Bihar and Orissa and by tea 
lanters in Assam. All the collieries in the 
haria coal field are amply and efficiently 
equipped with approved types of houses whose 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are controlled by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Every house in the coal 
fields has to be licensed and licenses are not 
granted unless the standards are complied with. 
If labourers are found in oocupatlon of unli* 
censed houses the management is liable to 
prosecution. In Assam, all residential employees 
on tea estates are provided with rent-free 
quarters in barracks or ‘linos' as they are 
called. These are regularly inspected by 
district and sub-divisional officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degree 
of sanitation as is possible. Almost all sugar 
factories jjrovide housing for their employees 
because tiie factories arc located near large 
sugarcane plantations. Large slum clearance J 
programmes have been drawn up by Munici- 
palities and Improvement Trusts in almost all 
the larger towns and cities in India and much 
useful work has been done in the last five years 
by acquisition and demolition. 

Royal ConmisBion's RecommendationB. — The 
Boyal Commission on Indian Labour have made 
several recommendations in connection with 
industrial housing. One of the most important 
of these was to amend the Iiand Acquisition 
Act in such a way as to enable owners of 
industrial concerns to acquire land for the 
erection of workers’ dwellings. ’J’he Govern- 
ment of India have passed the necessary legis- 
lation to amend the Laud Acquisition Act in 
the manner suggested. 

Rest ShelterB, Dining Rooms and Canteens.-^ 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian EactoriesAct, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 
Most concerns have also permitted the estab- 
lishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this little effort has been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factories 
in the W est. Pioneer work in this direction has 
been done by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Go. ini 
Bombay. This Company which manages eleven 
large cotton mills in the City has established 
large canteens in all their mills. The manage- 
ment in each case bears the salaries of staff 
and the on-cost for equipment ; and hot meals 
are supplied to the workmen at actual cost. 
The Company has also established a hostel for ; 
boarding and lodging its poor women workers.; 
The charges are exceedingly moderate and vary 
from Be. 1-8-0 per month for a child to Hs. 6 
for an adult. In May, 1939, the MillownersV 
Association, Bombay, recommended to all its 
meml>er mills that they should establish canteens 
with the help of the Indian Tea Market Expan- 
sion Board. The suggestion was adopted by a 
member of milis and ijcrmission to make deduc- 1 
tions from the wages of workers on account of 
canteen coupons sold to tliciu was granted by* 


the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, on the 
understanding that the canteens were run on a 
non-profit basis. A large number of mUls in 
Bombay have now started such canteens and 
substantial surpluses are being built up especially 
in those mills where no rents or interest on loans 
are charged. The Association has now decided 
that after certain charges for depreciation and 
reasonable rent have been met, the surpluses 
realised should be spent for general welfare work, 
e.g., provision of milk and biscuits for children 
in creches, installation of cold drinking water 
fa(dlities in the departments, health exhibitions, 
recreation club equipment including hooks, 
journals, a radio set, etc. The Tata Iron and 
•Steel (Jompany maintain eight restaurants inside 
their works at Jamshedpur which ensure 
wholesome meals and refreshments to the work- 
men at cost price. The Company has its own 
plant for the manufacture of ice and soda 
whicJi are provided free of charge to the 
employees in the works. A women’s Best 
House has also been provided where women 
employees can wash and change and leave their 
babies to be looked after in their absence, these 
babies being served with milk and biscuits free 
of charge. Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
in the company of members of other communities, 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial establish- 
ments are among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen. 

HEALTH. 

Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to genera- 
lise about these matters. The problems associ- 
ated with health are always difficult ; they are 
much more so in a country like India where 
the solution of the problems associated with 
physical health and social environment is 
complicated by the evils of ignorance and 
poverty to which is commonly added a fatalistic 
outlook arising, it may be, from the low standard 
of living whTcli has been the experience of 
so many generations past. Climatic conditions, 
highly insanitary housing conditions and the 
illiteracy of the people also contribute to re- 
curring outbreaks of sucii deadly tropical 
diseases as cholera and small-pox in epidemic 
form. Tlie wide-spread prevalence of mala^a 
In certain congested areas of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras is responsible 
for a considerable undermining of the health 
and the vitality of the poorer classes who cannot 
afford to sleep under mosquito nets; and al- 
though the more advanced municipalities are 
doing all they can to combat the disease by 
filling up wells and surface-treating small 
ponds and pools of stagnant water, malaria 
still continues to take a big toll of human life. 
Beri-beri and tuberculosis in Bihar and Orissa, 
kala-azar among the jute workers in Bengal, 
ankylostomiasis in South India and tuberculosis 
in the Punjab are some of the many diseases 
which are widely prevalent in certain tvaots. 
Kala-azar has been steadily gaining ground in 
Bengal wdthiu recent years and the figures for 
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the qiiinqueunium 1932-36 show that the number 
of cases treated In the medical institutions In 
Bengal rose from 105,840 to 137,791. The 
mortality recorded from this disease during 
1936 was 68 per cent, above the average for the 
previous ten years. 

The Annual Report on the working of the 
Indian Factories Act, 1934, for the year 1939 
states that the health of the factory employees 
in all Provinces was generally good and there 
was no epidemic except in Bengal and Bombay. 
In Bengal, there were cases of malaria, cholera, 
small-pox and influenza diuring the year. There 
was an epidemic of malaria in the workers’ 
colony of the Indian Iron and Steel Works at 
Hirapur and anti-malarial work was undertaken 
under the direction of the Director of Malarial 
Research of tlie Tropical Stjhool of Medicine. 
In Bombay, the medical aid rendered by the 
mills was most useful in helping to c.ombat the 
severe malaria epidemic that occurred during 
the year. Sanitary arrangements were on the 
whole satisfactory. In Bombay, the disposal 
of trade waste at Ahraedabad is still an unsolved 
problem. In the Central Provinces and Berar, 
the water from paddy soaking tanks in rice mills 
continues to cause nuisance in the neighbour- 
hood and the standard of cleanliness in oil mills 
leaves much to be desired. 

The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co'ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
control of Governments in these matters is of u 
somewhat nominal character. But wherever 
control is possible. Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. For example, following 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, several pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the good hctilth 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934. These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting ; the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent tlie iniialatiou 
of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work; the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air is artificially increased ; 
the prohibition of overcrowdii^ by laying down 
tlie standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker ; the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lighting ; the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing ; and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers. Remarkable progress 
has been recorded during the last three years 
with regard to the installation of air conditioning 
and cooling plants; progress in this direction 
was hitherto confined mostly to spinning 
and weaving sheds but since 1939 ex- 
pansions have been made in other departments 
as well by installing large hoods and trunks 
harnessed to powerful exhaust fans, to enable 
the steam to be drawn away from sizing cy- 
linders. Attempts are also being made to 


reduce dirt to a minimum and many cotton 
mills have installed special plants to carry the 
dust away. 

As in most things connected with the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualifled surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
In addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualifled medical officers at all places 
where there are sufficient numbers of workers to 
justify them. As all the industrial workers of 
Government have free access to Governraeut 
hospitals and disiwiisaries, the provision of 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the case of concerns under 
the control of Io«il Governments but the Govern- 
ment of India have provided adequate medical 
facilities in most of their own establishments 
such as His Majesty’s Indian hfaval Dockyard 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition 
Factories. Several of the larger municipalities 
and public bo<lies such as the Port Trusts also 
maintain their own hospitals and dispensaries 
for the benefit of their workers. Following the 
lead of Government and public and local boilies 
in the matter, almost all the large labour employ- 
ing establishments in India — cotton and jute 
mills, mines, engineering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc. — maintain fully equipped disi)ensaries 
in charge of whole or part-time qualifled medical 
officers. 

In Octetber, 1939, the (Jovernment of Bombay 
constituted two Induslriul Health Advisory 
hoards for the ( 'Ities of Mom hay and A hniedahad 
respectively. Mr. (lulzari Lai Narida was 
appointed Cbainnan of both ih(‘se Boards. 
Otlier memhers iiuludcd prominent imvileal 
officers, (Jovernment Ijabour Dftic.erH, Fxeeu- 
l.ivc II call li Officers of the Municiljalities con- 
cerned, reprosiUitativcs of Millowners' Associa- 
tions and Laliour Unions, proinhient social 
workers and pc^rsons having some knowledge 
of bealtli conditions of industrial workers in tlio 
Province. Tin* main function of these Boards 
is to advise the Lalxnir VVclfarci Department 
in all its health activities. In August, 1941), 
the Bombay Board requesttKl the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, to e-o-operate in ascliemo 
for a systematic medical examination of workej's 
at tins cost of the employers with a view to 
showing tlic extent to whieli individual workers 
were suffering from any disease or deficiency 
and for the taking of steiss to provide necessary 
relief, Tiie Association, however, felt that 
where health and physical condition wore defi- 
cient, medical or other treatment was a natural 
corollary. Most mills in Bombay had already 
provided adequate medical facilities and the 
Association therefore did not see the necessity 
for incurring additional large scale expenditure 
for this purpose. 

It is of considerable interest to observe that the 
Municipality of Bombay initiated a scheme in tlie 
year 1939 for the free distribution of milk to 
undernourished children attending Municipal 
dchools in the City of Bombay. A sum of 
Rs. 50,000 was sanctioned for this purpose in the 
budget estimates of the Municipality for the year 
1939-40 and this was increased to Rs. 00,255 in 
the estimates for 1940*41. All children entering 
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the Infant Class for the first time were examined 
and those that were found to be suffering from 
malnutrition were given 6 ounces of milk every 
day free of charge. 2,373 children were in receipt 
of this benefit when the scheme waa started in 
March 1989. The number of children who were 
in receipt of the benefit as at 28th February, 
1941, was 5,288. It is reported that the scheme 
proved highly successful because the children 
under milk ration showed remarkable improve- 
ment in height, weight and general nutrition. 
Owing to financial stringency, however, the 
Municipality of Uombay was compelled to 
abandon this scheme with effect from 1st March 
1041. 

Maternity BeneftU . — A Bill introduced by 
Mr. K. M. Joshi in the Legislative Assembly of 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide for 
the payment of maternity benefits In certain 
Industries was thrown out by the Assembly in 
August 1925, but the Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras, the United Provinces, the Cen- 
tral Provinces, Sind, Ajmer-Merwara and Dcllii 
in British India and Mysore, Baroda, Bhav- 
nagar and Indwe among Indian States have 
passed their own maternity benefits Act. Bills 
for this purpose have been introduced in Assam 
and Hyderabad. At the Second Conference 
of Labour Ministers held in January 1941 it 
was decided to extend the benefits of this legis- 
lation to women working in mines. The Bombay 
Act was amended in 1034 in such a way as to be of 
greater benefit to the persons concerned. Under 
these Acts, all women workers employed in fac- 
tories are to be compulsorily rested for tliree to 
four weeks before child birth and for four weeks 
after child birth and employers are required to 
pay them a benefit amountlig; to about half their 
usual pay during this period. During the year 
1938, the Government of Bombay extended the 
operation of their Maternity Benefits Act to 
women employed in all industrial concerns in the 
Province. The Bombay Municipality started a 
maternity benefit scheme for its haUdkhore and 
scavenging women in 1928. By this scheme, the 
classes benefited receive a benefit of leave on full 

S ay for a period not exceeding 42 consecutive 
ays. In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit 
schemes have been adopted by almost every tea 
estate of repute. While pregnant women remain 
at work, they are put on light work on full rates 
of pay. During periods of advanced pregnancy 
and after child birth leave on half pay is usually 
granted and in some cases full pay is allowed and 
a bonus at child birth is often granted in addition. 
This bonus is in some cases eonditional on the 
child being healthy. The Assam Railways 
and Trading Company and the Assam Oil 
Company grant six and tliree months' leave 
respectively on half pay. Several estates in 
the Coimbatore District of the Madras Pre- 
sidency either pay lump sum bonuses In lieu 
of pay or feed the women concerned for a few 
weeks before and after confinement. Planters 
in Madras decided, early in 1939, to pay a 
bonus and bear charges in connexion with the 
free feeding of the mother for periods of three 
weeks each before entry into and after leaving 
hospital. Provincial Factory Administration 
Reports for the Bombay Presidency record 
that the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act is 
having a restrictive influence on the employ- 
ment ef women in factories, particularly in 
Ahmedabad. 


Brovuions of Crhchee . — One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legislation 
in India by the Indian Factories Act of 1984 was 
one for the compulsory provision in all factories 
wherein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinarily employed of a suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision of 
the children in such rooms (or creches) in accord- 
ance with rules to be framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter. Creches are, however, not 
a new feature in Indian industry. Many 
textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pur liave provided them for over fifteen years and 
in many of these the children were looked after 
by qualified dais (Indian midwifery nurses) and 
were clothed and fed at the expense of the mill- 
owners. The Government of Bombay had also 
made provision for the adequate supervision of 
these crdclies by the appointment of a lady In- 
spectress of Factories as early us 1924 and the 
result of her labours has been that there were 
nearly a huudred first class creches in cotton 
textile mills in the Province of Bombay on 
Ist June 1941. t5r6ches were also provided 
by several textile mills in other centres and in 
the factories attached to many of the larger 
tea plantations in Assam. 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
operating as an Inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than In the past. But, the Increase 
in the number of serious aocldento suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one ; and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms engaged In the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with In the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an 
organised “ safet y- first ” campaign for the better 
education of the workers in the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable. 
Under the direction of the Railway Board of 
the Government of India all railways in India 
liave undertaken extensive schemes of safety- 
first propaganda. These include the putting 
up of safety posters and safeguards both in 
English and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places ; the free Issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of special articles with photograplis 
in railway magazines; addresses and magic- 
lantern lectures ; and the organisation of special 
safety- first committees in the larger workshops. 
The Mlllowners’ Association, Bombay, has done 
considerable good work of a pioneering character 
in connection with Safety-First. In conjunction 
with the Factory Department and the Bombay 
Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Association it has 
posted attractive safety-first posters in all cotton 
mills in Bombay City. In conjunction with the 
St. John's Ambulance Association it started 
classes in 1031 for first aid training. These are 
attended by large numbers of workers from many 
cotton mills in the city. Working in conjunction 
with the Safety-First Assooiatiem of India, the 
Association drew up a Safety Code for the Cotton . 
Textile Industry and this Code was published 
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and put Into operation from Augiiat 1040. In 
Co-operation with tlie Labour Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Government of Bombay and tlie 
oflicIalH of the Khatau Makanji Miils, a safety 
him for the textile industry was prejiared and 
this has been exhibited in the various Govern- 
ment welfan; ecmtres and in some mills in Bom- 
bay. The Safety First Association condu(*te<l 
several courses to train persons in Air llaid 
Precaution. In the Central Provinces and 
Berar lire drills were sy8teinati(;ally carried out 
in a few larsc concerns. Many large labour 
cToploying organisations such as TIis Majesty’s 
Indian Naval Dockyard, the Calcutta and the 
Bombay Port Trusts and the Tata Iron and Steel j 
Works at Jamshedpur, to mention only a few, are 
with railways, pioneers in the field of organisa- 
tion of ‘ safety-first * measures. It is of Interest 
to note that most cotton mills In Ahmedaiad had 
also established safety-first committees by the 
(md of the year 1939. Factory Departments in 
all Provinces in India do all they possibly can in 
improving safety measures in factories. As a 
result of these endeavours, automatic or fixed 
guards have been provided in metal stomping 
and pressing machinery in Bombay ; special at- 
tention was paid to the breaking of overhead 
belts in the Central Provinces and Berar ; siifety 
locking devices were suggested to the makers of 
machines iik the Punjab t and the importance of 
wearing tight-fitting clothing l)y the workers was 
impressed on facitory managers in Madras, Sind 
and the United Provinces. During the year 
1039 special attention was paid to liazards 
connected with ‘roll formers’ or ‘ Autocoils ’ 
fitted to (Nirding )naclMiies, can tainpirig motions 
on drawing frames, the starting and stopping 
of calendering macliines. In Bengal, in spite 
of the lack of fencing material, ihiprovements 
in jute mills in tlie direction of securing mini- 
mum standards in jiroccHS-machinery fencing 
wjis suhstantiid. Safeguarding of Triachincry 
in cotton and rice mills, tea, engineering, sug.ar 
and other small miscellaneous factories continues 
to receive due attention. 

The provisions contained in the Indian Fac- 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made under these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest If a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents. 
The Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 
prevented from returning to his work in the 
factory tluring the 48 liours next after tlie occur- 
rence of the accident. All classes of accidents 
namely, fatal, serious (i.e., accidents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to bo reported to the 
Inspector of Factories and to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the otticer in cliarge of the police station 
in addition. It is the duty of tlie Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon as 
possible into the causes of and the responsibility 
for a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the proseoution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or serious Injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Acti or of the rules framed under Act, 


The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. The provisions 
contained In the Indian Mines Act with regard 
to the reporting of nccidontig are somewhat 
similar to those contained in the Factories Act 
but with the dififeronce that every accident 
which occurs in a mine has to bo recorded in 
a special register to be kept for the purpose. 

Prior to the passing of the 1034 Factories 
! Act, some of the local Governments had framed 
1 rules requiriTig the provision, under the charge 
of responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first aid appliances containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
over 500 operatives. Section 32 (b) of the 
1934 Act, however, makes it obligatory 
on all factory owners to maintain stores of 
first aid appliances and to provide for their 
custody in accordance witli rules to be framed 
liy local Governtnoiits in the matter. 

The All-India Factories' Beport for the year 
1939 states that the number of recorded acci- 
dents increased from 33,494 in 1938 to 30,(Ml(S 
in 1939. Fatal and minor a«H9dentM increased 
from 210 and 27,220 to 221 and 29,948 respei^- 
tively, Init serious accidents fell from 0,004 to 
.5,837. 'I'lie ineldenee of all aceidi'iits per 1 (Ml, 000 
oiieratives rose from 1 ,927 to 2,050 during tlie 
year under review. Tlie increase lias been 
attrilmteil to lietti^r reporting, expansion of 
industrial activity, longer working hours with 
the atteiKiaiit fatigue and longer exposure 
to risk and (•mjiloyment of persons unused to tlio 
liazards of their work. 


UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS* 
LEISURE. 

The Industrial Disputes Committee (the 
Stanley Reed Committee), appointed by the 
Government of Bombay in 1922 to enquire 
into the causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make recom- 
mendations, were, inter alia, of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of workers’ leisure, in order to keep the 
workmen both contented and happy and out 
of mischief. In pursuance of the Committee’s 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills in tlie Bombay Presi- 
dency — notably the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group 
of mills, the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the Tata Mills-— inaugurated wide 
schemes embracing facilities for education and 
recreation. All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and placed them under the 
charge of special welfare officers. Much good 
work was done but with the depression in trade 
which followed coupled with the financial 
difficulties in which many of these mills were 
involved most of the excellent schemes that 
had been established were either severely cur- 
tailed or abandoned. During the last few years, 
however, many large groins of employers in the 
cotton textile industry in India have inaugurated 
wide schemes of welfare work for tlie benefit of 
their employees. Among the more prominent of 
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these groups those that deserve special mention 
are the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills In Madras, 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Company who are the 
Managing Agents for eleven mills in Bombay, 
the Empress Mills at Nagpur, the Gokak Mills at 
Gokak and the Elgin Mills at Cawnpore, The 
pioneering work in the field of recreational faci- 
lities is being done by the railways. All railway 
systems have established sports clubs and insti- 
tutes at suitable distances and places for the re- 
creation of their employees. The railways pro- 
vide land, buildings and equipment and the Ins- 
titutes are run by the members themselves from 
their own subscriptions. In certain cases separ- 
ate club houses and institutes are provided for 
officers, for non-gazetted Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and for Indians and in a few cases for the 
lower types of workmen as well. All forms of 
sports and recreation are indulged in at these 
institutes and railway hockey and football teams 
are among the finest in India. 

Almost all the larger labour employing 
organisations such as the Bombay Port Trust, 
the Burma Shell Corporation, the bigger 
municipalities, the Tuta Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur, the British India Corporation 
in the United Provinces, the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, etc., have devised wide welfare 
schemes and in many cases these are under the 
charge of special welfare or labour officers. 
In some cases grants-in-aid are given to such 
outside organisations such as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Kirkee Education 
Society, the Social Service League, etc., to take 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities 
particularly with regard to recreation and the 
education of both workers and workers* 
children. 

With the advent of Provincial Autonomy in 
India, the Governments of several Provinces 
have token active measures to supplement the 
welfare and recreational activities undertaken 
by employers for the benefit of their workpeople 
by initiating large welfare schemes of their own. 
The Governments of Bombay and the United 
Provinces took the lead in this direction by set- 
ting aside sums of Bs. 1,20,000 and Bs. 10,000 
respectively in their budget estimates for the 
year 1938-39 for “ Industrial welfare.” The 
amounts provided for this purpose in the esti- 
mates for the years 1939-40 and 1940-41 were 
Rs. 1,00,000 and lls. 20,000, and Bs. 1,77,600 
and Bs. 30,000 respectively. The allotments for 
Bombs y Included sums of Bs. 20,000, Bs. 59,000 
and Bs. 45,000 for the years 1938-39, 1939-40 and 

1940- 41 respectively for the purpose of building 
recreation centres. For the current year, i.e., 

1941- 42, a sum of Bs. 1,38,900 has been sanc- 
tioned for the Government Welfare I>ej)artment 
in Bombay and a sum of Bs. 30,000 for the 
activities of the similar department in the 
United Provinces. Labour WTifare activity by 
the Government of Bengal in past years consisted 
mainly in giving grants-ln-aid to schools, libraries 
and day nurseries catering exclusively for labour- 
ers. Following the lead given by Bombay and 
the United Provinces in the matter, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal have also made an provision of 
Bs. 20,000 in their budget estimates since the 
year 1939-40 for the financing of welfare 
centres. In the Central Provinces, a proposal 
submitted by the Labour Sub-Committoe of the 
Provincial Congress Committee for a Labour 


Welfare Scheme to be run by Government as an 
experimental measure is reported to be under the 
consideration of Government. In Bihar, a 
certain amount of welfare work is undertaken by 
the Jharia Mines Board of Health. The Govern- 
ment of Sind have now decided to start two 
welfare centres in predominently labour locali- 
ties in Karachi. 

The first beginning in Bombay was made by 
Mr. Bamnath Podar, Managing Director of the 
Toyo Podar Mill, who contributed a sum of 
Bs. 25,000 for the buUdlng of a recreation centre 
at DeLisle Boad in Bombay City. This centre 
started functioning in March 1939« Govern- 
ment Welfare Centres in the Province of Bombay 
are divided into four types : ” A,” “ B,” “ C,” 
and ” D ” according to the type and extent of 
the activities provided and the times at which 
they are open. The scope of the work In the 
“A” type centres is of a very comprehensive char- 
acter and covers almost all forms of outdoor and 
indoor recreational activities; periodic cinema and 
dramatic performances and bhaian parties ; the 
running of reading-rooms, libraries, canteens and 
restaurants ; the organisation of debates, magic 
lantern and other lectures and many types of 
educational classes : the provision of radios, add 
a-grams, nursery schools, medical aid and advice 
in health and maternity, etc. The “ A ” type 
centres are open from 8-30 to 11 in the mornings 
and from 5 to 9-30 in the evenings for men and 
boys and from 1 to 4 in the afternoons for women 
but the nursery school section supervised by a 
full time lady teacher is open at each centre from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. The ‘‘ C ” type centres ore open 
from 7-30 to 10-30 a.m. and from 6 to 0 p.m. for 
men and boys and a limited sphere of activity in 
holding of literacy and sewing classes and the 
conduct of indoor games for women is conducted 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Two additional full-fledged 

A ” type centres at Worli and Nalgam started 
functioning from let June 1040 and a total num- 
ber of ten ” U ” type centres were opened in 
various other localities in Bombay City during 
the financial year 1939-40. The activities in the 
” C ” type centres mainly cover indoor recreation 
and reading rooms. The ” D ” type centres will 
only cover outdoor recreation and the Munici- 
pality of Bombay has consented to place at the 
disposal of Government ten open spaces in Bom- 
bay City for this purpose. One recreation 
centre has been opened in Ahmedabad and an 
“A” type centre is to be oj)encd as soon as the 
recreation pavilion which lias been promised 
to the Department by the Municipality of 
Ahmedabad is lianded over to it. Four ‘‘ C ” 
type centres at Sholapur and one at Hubll 
have already been started and efforts are being 
made to select a suitable site for starting an 
” A ” type centre at ,Sholapur. It is the inten- 
tion of the Government of Bombay to extend 
these welfare activities so as to cover all the 
industrial areas of the Province. Mr. E. J. 8. 
Bam has been appointed l.iabour Welfare 
Officer and Miss P. G. David, Lady Wdtfare 
Worker. These two Officers are assisted by a 
large staff of both full time and part time men 
and women welfare officers. The whole scheme 
is under the personal direction, of Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda who is the Honorary Commissioner for 
Amenities to Industrial Labour. 

The Government of the United Provinces have 
opened six welfare centres in Cawnpore and on® 
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each at Lucknow, Hathras and Firozabad. Each 
centre provides facilities for ftee medical aid, 
a reading room and library and some indoor and 
outdoor games. Each centre is in charge of a 
full time staff consisting of an organiser, an assist- 
ant organiser, a medical officer and a compounder. 
The doctor visits patients at home free. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the Indian 
Tea Market Expansion Board to run a tea stall 
at each centre where the workers are served tea 
free of charge. The Tea Board has supplied a 
Badio and an add-a-gram to each centre. As In 
Bombay, cinema and dramatic performances are 
held periodically and debates, lectures and liter- 
acy and sewing classes are hold as a regular 
feature of a Centre’s activities. “ Better Living 
Societies " have been organised at each welfare 
centre and these have been registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act. These societies are 
autonomous bodies with properly elected manag- 
ing committees and their function is to help to 
clean up the ahatas, settle individual disputes 
and develop personal hygiene by means of talks, 
lectures and debates. Aj)art from the main 
lal)our welfare centres, a number of libraries 
and reading rooms liave been established in 
important labour tnohallas for the convenience 
of workers. 

In the last three years the Government of Bengal 
have opened thirteen welfare centres In localities 
inhabited by industrial workers in the City of 
Calcutta and Howrah. The administration of 
these centres is at present in the hands of the 
Labour Department but Local Advisory Com- 
mittees have been formed to associate the local 
people with the administration of the centres. 
It has not yet been possible to undertake 
any extensive programmes of work at these 
centres the activities of which at present are con- 
fined to running day schools for workers’ children, 
night schools for adult workers, day nurseries for 
babies, reading rooms and libraries and the or- 
ganising of lectures on health and hygiene and 
other matters of topieal interest. It is proposed 
to open more labour welfare centres in the indus- 
trial areas round about Calcutta and to revitalize 
the existing centres through direct and personal 
contact of labour officers. In addition to the 
present activities those contemplated include 
gymnasia, indoor and outdoor games, cinema 
shows, installation of radio sets and the organ- 
ising of volunteer corps for social work. 


It is of interest to observe that whilst pre- 
siding at the annual general meeting of the 
Employers Federation of India held in Calcutta 
in December, 1940, Mr. J. H. 8. lUchardson, 
speaking on the policy which employers should 
follow in connexion with worker’s welfare 
said : “ Whilst wo must resist all extravagant 
demands and attem])t8 to impose hurdens on 
industry which it cannot hear we must stead- 
fastly pursue a policy of greater and greater 
regard for the welfare of those whose labour 
produces the goods which forms the foundations 
of tile edifice of the industry.” 

As far as education is concerned, the railways, 
are again pioneers in the fadlitles provided 
both, for the education of their illiterate staffs 
and for the children of different classes of railway 
employees. The IST. W. Bailway has started 
three experimental schools for adult workers In 
the locomotive sheds at Lahore, Sibsur and Kotri. 
Tlie experiment is confined to locomotive staff 
as the majority of the staff in this branch are 
illiterate and education provides a great induce- 
ment in that wages can practically be doubled 
by qualifying for promotion to the higher grades 
of miming staff. The East Indian Hallway 
has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
of the operative department. The B.B. & *C.I. 
liailway have six schools for imparting instruc- 
tion in the three B’s and as an inducement to 
study a bonus of Bs. 5 is paid to each man i»asB- 
ing a simple test. With regard to tlie children 
of railway employees, in addition to about 
100 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children, all the railway systems in India main- 
tain a total of nearly 170 schools for Indian 
children at a cost of nearly tlnec lakhs of rupees 
per annum. These schools are attended by 
over 20,000 children. The Bailway Board 
also gives grants amounting to about Bs. 50,000 

er annum to aided schools for Indian cliildrcn. 

hese are attended by 10,000 cliildren of Indian 
railway employees. 

In Bombay, the Municipality has introduced 
compulsory education in all tlie wards of tlic City. 
The Social Service League maintains several 
night schools and a Textile Teelmieal Institute at 
Parel for imparting practical and theoretical 
training to actual mill workers. Tiio Bombay 
Y.M G.A. also conducts several night schools. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 

COST OF LIVING. 


Bombay was the first Province in India to have hocn compiling cost of living index numticrs 
compile and publish figures for measuring the in relation to a later year. Most of these index 
cost of living. A monthly cost of living index numbers arc now compiled with weights wlildi 
for working clasaes in Bombay City complied are proportional to the relative expenditure on 
by the Bombay Labour Office on the aggregate the different items whlcli find a place in an aver- 
consumption method with July 1914 as the age worker’s family budget. Tlie Labour Office 
base was regularly published in the Labour of the Government of Bombay conducted a coni- 
OazeUe from September 1921 to June 1937. prelieiisivo family budget enquiry in Bombay 
The scope and method of the compilation of City between September 1932 and June 1933 and 
that index are described in the issues of the taking the prices during the year ending June 
Labour Gazette for September 1921, September 19.'14 us a basis it commenced the publication of 
1923 and April 1929. A base prior to tlie World a new scries of index numiiers for Bombay City 
War of 1914-18 has, however, recently come to with weights based on the results of that enquiry 
ho regarded the world over as being somewhat as from July 1934. A full note on tlie method 
out of date for this purpose and several countries used fur the compilation of the new index has 
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been given at pages 370*2 of the issue of the 
LaJbouf QoMUe, for January 1940. Whereas the old 
index covers 24 items divided into four main 
groups I. Food (17 items); II. Fuel and Lighting 
(3 items) ; HI. Nothing (3 items) ; and IV. House 
Bent, the now index has been made as com* 
prehensive as possible by expanding the list of 
commodities covered and adding a new group for 
“Miscellaneous expenditure ** which did not find 
a place in the old index. The new index covers 
46 items divided into five groups : 1. Food (28 


items) ; 11. Fuel and Lighting (4 items) ; HI. 
Clothhig (6 items) ; IV. Miscellaneous (7 items) ; 
and V. House Rent. The following two tables 
give the cost of living index numbers for work- 
ing classes hi Bombay City for the months of 
January, April, July and October in each year 
firstly witli July 1914 as the base from January 
1918 to April 1937 and secondly with July 1933 
to June 1934 as the base from July 1934 to April 
1941 


Bombay Working Glass Cost of Living Index Numbers. 

Table No. I. 


{July 1914 = 100 .) 


Year. 

1 January. 

April. 

July. 

October. \ Annual average. 

1918 

134 


149 

175 

164 

1919 

182 

167 

186 

174 

176 

1920 

183 

172 

190 

193 

183 

1921 

169 

160 

177 

183 

173 

1922 

173 

162 

166 

162 

164 

1923 

166 

166 

163 

162 

154 

1924 

169 

150 

167 

161 

157 

1926 

167 

168 

167 

163 

165 

1926 

165 

163 

157 

156 

156 

1927 

166 

153 

156 

151 

154 

1928 

154 

144 

147 

146 

147 

1929 

149 

148 

148 

149 

149 

1930 

147 

140 

139 

131 

137 

1931 

117 

111 

108 

108 

110 

1932 

no 

108 

109 

109 

109 

1933 

109 

101 

103 

100 

103 

1934 

96 

93 

97 

100 

97 

1935 

98 

98 

101 

103 

101 

1986 

103 

100 

101 

1 103 

102 

1937 

104 

104 


•• 

•• 


Table No. II. 

Average Prices from July 1933 to June 1934 = 100 . 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Annual average. 

1984 



97 

100 

99 

1936 

99 

98 

101 

101 

100 

1936 

103 

100 

101 

102 

101 

1937 

104 

105 

107 

108 

106 

1938 

107 

106 

106 

105 

106 

1939 

105 

103 

106 

108 

106 

1940 

114 

110 

113 

113 

112 

1941 

117 

121 





It will be noticed that although the base periods and the methods used in the (compilation of 
the two different sets of index numbers given above are totally different, the actual index numbers 
for the same dates in the two series are strikingly similar. 


Working class cost of living indexes fori 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur compiled on a post- 
war basis have been published in the Labour \ 
Gazette month by month since the beginning of 
the year 1928. The bases of these indexes are 
the results of the family budget enquiries con- 
ducted at these two centres in the years 1926 
and 1926 respectively. Details regarding the 


scope and method of compilation 0 / the Index 
for Ahmedabad have been given in the January 
1930 issue of the Labour Gazette and for Sholapur 
in the February 1931 issue of the same publi- 
cation. The following tables give for these two 
centres the working class cost of living index 
numbers— for certain selected months as well as 
annual averages— for the years 1928-1941. 
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Ahmedabad Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 


(August 1926 to July 1927 ^= 100 .) 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Annual average. 

J928 

03 

91 

97 

97 

96 

1920 

99 

66 

98 

98 

97 

1930 

08 

89 

88 

82 

87 

1931 

76 

76 

75 

74 

75 

1982 

76 

74 

75 

79 

76 

1933 

73 

70 

73 

73 

72 

1934 

70 

69 

72 

71 

71 

1985 

72 

69 

71 1 

70 

71 

1936 

70 

69 

71 

72 

71 

1987 

74 

76 

77 

76 

76 

1938 

73 

69 

71 

72 

71 

1989 

70 

69 

72 

75 

73 

1940 

81 

78 

79 

79 

79 

1941 

79 

81 





Sholapur Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 


(February 1927 to January 1928 = 100 .) 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Annual average 

1928 



92 

95 

96 


, 1929 


100 

98 

100 

102 

loi 

1080 


104 

94 

92 

85 

92 

1931 


76 

72 

71 

72 

73 

1932 


72 

72 

74 

74 

73 

1933 


73 

67 

70 

68 

69 

1034 


68 

67 

73 

76 

72 

1936 


76 

72 

71 

72 

72 

1036 


69 

68 

70 

74 

71 

1987 


73 

73 

73 

72 

73 

1038 


76 

70 

71 

71 

72 

1939 


74 

71 

74 

76 

74 

1940 


80 

74 

76 

75 

76 

1941 


74 

78 





Cost of living index figures arc now being 
compiled and published by Tiunna and various 
other Provinces in India. The Government of 
Burma compiles index numbers, on base 1931 «= 
100, for four classes of industrial workers in 
Itangoon : Burmans ; Tamils, Teliigus and 
Orlyas ; Hindustanis and Chittagonians. The 
Government of the Central I*rovinces and Berar 
compiles two separate sets of figures for Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore with January 1927 as base. 
The Government of Madras, which was hitherto 
compiling only one series for Madras City with 
the average prices from July 1935 to June 1936 
equal to 1(K), is now cojnidling six additional 
J^cries of cost of living index numbers for low i)aid 
employees at Bellary, Ciiddalore, IVichinopoly, 
Madura, Coimbatore and Calicut, The Govern- 
ment of Bihar compiles cost of living figures 
'vith the average cost of living for the five years 


preceding 1914 as base for six centres in the 
Province : Patna, Muzatfarpur, Monghyr, Jam- 
shedpur, Jharia and Baiichi. The Government 
of Orissa compiles similar index numbers on the 
same basis as Bihar for its headquarters town of 
thittack. The Government of Punjab also has a 
series for Lahore with 1931-35 as the base. In 
the United Provinces, fortnightly cost of living 
index figures with the prices bn 6th August 1939 
=100 have been compiled since January 1940 
for the (3ty of Cawnpore. The figures for the 
fortjiight ending with a date near the 15th of 
every month are as follows: 1940 — January, 
112; Pebruary, 112 ; March, 110; April, 110; 
May, 108 ; June, 109 ; July, 106 ; August, 111. 
In the following table we set out the cost of 
living index numbers for each month in 1940 and 
for as many months in 1941 for which figures 
are available for Madras, Lahore, Nagimr, 
Patna, Cuttack and for Burmans in Eangoon. 
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Cost of Living Index Nvmbers in Provinces other than Bombay, 
N.B. — Please see aLove note for Base Periods. 


Year and Mouth. 

Madras. 

Lahore. 

Nagpur. 

Patna. 

Cuttack. 

Kangoon 
(Bur mans) 

1940. 









January 



107 

131 

71 

114 

114 

89 

February . . 



104 

129 

67 

114 

108 

90 

March 



105 

132 

67 

112 

107 

93 

April 



106 

132 

68 

115 

104 

92 

May 



107 

121 

71 

118 

119 

93 

June 



107 

120 

70 

117 

120 

96 

July 



107 

122 

69 

124 

123 

95 

August 



108 

122 

71 

129 

122 

97 

September . . 



108 

129 

71 

130 

117 

100 

October 



109 

133 

75 

127 

115 

97 

November . . 



110 

138 

73 

128 

124 

97 

December . . 



110 

138 

72 

126 

112 

102 

1941 









January 



108 

— 

71 

120 

120 

100 

February . . 



108 

— 

70 

...... 

115 

99 

March 



108 

— 

69 

— 

— 

99 

April 



109 

— 

72 

— 

— 

— 

May 



— 

— 

■ — 

— 

1 — 

— 


STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The results of family budget enquiries con- 
ducted by what is known as the ‘ extensive 
method * form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any iMirticular 
class or community. A higher standard of 
life means better opi)ortunities to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human needs. 
A larger percentage expenditure on clotliing, 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa- 
tion, recreation, etc., is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard of living. The Bombay 
Labour Oliice has carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, 
one in 1921-22 and the other in 1932-33 and the 
results were published in the years 1923 and 1935 
r(>Hpoctively. As has already been mentioned, 
similar enquiries have also been conducted in 
Ahmodabad and Sholapur cities and the results 
of both these enquiries were published in the 
year 1923. In Burma, the Labour Statistics 


Bureau, Bangoon, published in the same year 
the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
living of four different classes of industrial 
workers in Kangoon. In Madras, the Director 
of Industries published in 1938 the results of an 
inquiry into the family budgets of industrial 
workers in organized and unorganized industries 
in Madras City conducted under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Labour. A number of 
family budgets have also been collected at Cawn- 
l)orc in tlie United Brovinees and at Nagpur and 
Jnbbulpoie in the Central Provinces willi 
the object of compiling cost of living indexes. 
The results of the inquiry at Cawiipore are not 
yet ready. 

The following comparative data regarding the 
distribution of expenditure will serve to 
indicate the standards of life of working classes 
at different centres in India : — 


Percentage. Distribution of Expenditure. 


Groups. 

Bombay 

(1932-33). 

Ahmedabad 

(1933-36). 

Sholapur 

(1925). 

Nagpur 

(1927). 

Jubbul- 

pore 

(1927). 

Eaugoon 

(1928). 

Madras 

(1938). 

Food 

46.60 

49.31 

49.25 

64.10 

66.00 

62.7 

62.63 

Fuel and light . . 

7.11 

6.65 

9.60 

9.62 

7.95 

6.2 

6.67 

Clothing . . 

7.75 

9.12 

11.86 1 

10.70 

10.86 

10.6 

4.50 

House rent 

12.81 

10.97 

6.27 i 

1.92 

1.44 

13.9 

11.14 

Miscellaneous . . 

25.73 

23.95 

23.02 1 

13.66 

13.76 

17.6 

25.06 

Total . . 1 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 1 

llOO.OO 1 

1 100.0 1 

1 100.00 


NOTE. — The figures arc not strictly comparable due to differences in the items included in the 
different groups. But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distribu- 
tion of exi)enditure in a general way. 
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The standard of life is more often than not conditioned by the size of the family and its inoomo* 
The following figures are of interest in this connection : — 


— 

Bombay. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

1 

Sholapur. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbul- 
pore. 1 

i 

1 Rangoon 

1 (Burmese). 

Madras. 

Average size of 








the family (in 
persons) 

3.70 

4.05 

4.57 

4.38 

3.76 

3.01 

C.03 

Average monthly 

Bb. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bb. a. p. 

Bb. a. p. 

Bb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. n. p. 




Income 

50 1 7 

46 6 0 

SO 14 10 


•• 

5S 8 3 

» 

37 6 11 


It will be seen that the ' miscellaneous ' 
group of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
atively large percentage of the expenditure 
of the average working class family. In this 
group is included such items as interest on loans 
and instalments of debts repaid. Delays in the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker in many cases. The Koyal Com- 
misHion on J^abour have made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent its accumulation. The Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936 to which reference has been 
made In an earlier section, is a measiu'e intended 
to secure to the workmen prompter payments of 
earned wages so that they may not be put to 
the necessity of incurring or accumulating debts. 
The Government of India have had under con- 
sideration certain other pieces of legislation which 
were also designed to improve the lot of the in- 
dustrial worker. Following the recommen- 
dations of the Labour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaries 
below a defined limit from attachment. Another 
recommendation of the Labour Commission 
was that at least so far as industrial 
workers in receipt of wages or salary 
amounting to less than Rs. 100 per 
month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should bo abolished except when the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and 
unwilling to pay. The Government of India 


after consulting the provincial Governments 
decided to undertake legislation on the 
recommendation on an experimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
instance. A third recommendation of the Whit- 
ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts. After 
consulting public opinion and the views of the 
various local Governments on this question, the 
Government of India came to the conclusion 
that central legislation on the subject was not 
called for. The Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
a Workmen's Protection Act In 1984 which makes 
besetting of Industrial establishments for the 
purpose of collecting debts a criminal and cogniz- 
able offence. Some other provinces are also 
contemplating similar legislation. The Bombay 
Moneylenders’ Bill Introduced by a non-official 
member in the Bombay Legislative Council in 
March 1934 was an effort In this direction. But, 
unfortunately, the motion for the reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

The Labour Office of the (Jovernmont of 
Bomi)ay is at the moment engaged in condmitlng 
a big family budget liuiuiry in Bomhay City 
with a view to ascertain the efrec-ts of the intro- 
duction of Prohll)ition in the City with e(fo(d< 
from Ist August, 1939. The number of budgets 
proposed to he coUtfctod for Mils inquiry is 2900 
and it is estimated that the inquiry will take 
about a year to complete. 


WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 


The only reliable and satisfactory data In 
connection with wage rates and earnings ol 
industrial workers in India are those contained 
r u ® reports of enquiries conducted by the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
for the Province of Bomhay. The Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt to Institute a 
general wage census in India in 1921 but the 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to 
of the project and to-day 
little or no definite information regarding 
rates of wages is available for any province 
outside the Province of Bombay. Such Infor- 
nmlon as there is relates to agricultural laboui 
*®,®?*^tained in a series of reports of quin- 
qn^ennial censuses conducted In certain provincef 
wages and in the reports ol 
appointed under the Indian 
i^de Dispute Act or to the reports ol Pro- 


vincial Committees appointed by certain Local 
Governments to enquire into wages and 
conditions of employment of workers in the 
cotton textile industry. Some of the annual 
factory administration reports published by 
the Provincial Governments in India contain 
remarks about prevalent wage rates but these 
relate only to certain units and they can by no 
means be considered as being the dominant 
rates at any one time for any particular Industry 
or area. The annual Mines’ administration 
reports also contain figures for daily earnings 
for certain main occupations In representative 
mines in the provinces in which mines are situa- 
ted but these are also open to the same objec- 
tion. The lack of accurate and reliable 
statistics of wages in India has been adversely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every commission and committee appointed 
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in the country since the beg^lnninc of the century 
and notably by the Boyal l^mniiesion on Indian 
Labour whose work was considerably hampered 
as a result of the paucity of satisfactory Infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The blame for the lack of Information about 
wages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
The collection of satisfactory wage statistics is 
always an exceedingly difficult matter and more 
particularly so In India where conditions vary 
so markedly and widely not only between 
industry and industry and centre and centre 
but also between unit and unit In the same 
Industry in the same centre. In the section 
on hours of work and conditions of employment, 
some indications have been given of the wide 
variations In the periods and methods of wage 
payment. The situation Is further complicated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for de- 
signating occupations also varies widely between 
district and district and concern and concern 
In the same district owing to the use of a host 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick- 
names. Even in concerns which use standard 
English occupational terms, the position is 
rendered more difficult owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradings of different occupations 
into several sub-grades and classes. The 
necessary preliminaries to the conduct of any 
satisfactory enquiry into wages in India, there- 
fore, must be (1) the establishment of a uni- 
formity of meth<^, (2) the standardisation of j 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in the accurate 
filling up of the required returns. The existence 
of wide variations In rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to cover as many 
as possible if not all the units In the industry 
under survey in order that results which are not 
biassed one way or the other may be secured. 
In view of what has been stated it is obvious 
that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose. The only Provincial Govern- 
ment in India which has such a staff is the 
Government of Bombay. 

Since its establishment in 1921, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted five enquiries in the years 1921, 1923, 
1926, 1983 and 1937 into the wages of cotton 
textile mill workers in the Province of Bombay ; 
an enquiry into agricultural wages covering a 
period of twenty- three years from 1900 to 1022 ; 
an enquiry Into the wages of peons in Govern- 
ment and commercial offices in 1922 ; enquiries 
into the wages of all municipal employees in 
the Province in 1924, of clerical employees in 
Ef^way and Commercial offices in Bombay City 
in 1926, of printing press workers in Bombay 
City in 1929, of workers employed in the building 
trade in Bombay City in 1935, and of all em- 
ployees in the retail trade in various important 
towns in the Province in the same year. In 
1934 the Labour Office conducted a general 
wage census covering all workers in all working 
perennial factories in the Province including 
cotton mill operatives. The second part of this 
census covering seasonal factories was conducted 


In the winter of 1936-36. Except for the results 
of the enquiry Into wages In cotton textile 
Wills conducted in 1937 expressly for the Bombay 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, the results of 
all the other enquiries have been published either 
in special reports or In articles In the Labour 
Gazette, 

WAGE RATES. 

Certain Important facts govern all discussions 
on wage rates in India. Firstly, there Is as yet 
no Government machinery for the fixation of 
minimum wages ; and, in the absence of strong 
trade unions covering entire or sections of 
whole industries, there are no trade agreements 
or union rates except in the cotton textile 
industry in Alimedabad which have been 
accepted both by employers and employees. 
There are also few awards by conciliation boards. 
The bargaining power of the workers is moreover 
weak ; and the cumulative result of all these 
various factors is that .employers are almost 
entirely at liberty to fix any rates they 
like. Secondly, except for a limited measure 
of standardisation of time rates of wages for 
unrationalised occupations in tbe cotton textile 
Industry in Bombay City and for weavers, aiders 
and doffers in cotton mills in Ahmedabad, there 
is little or no standardisation of rates in 
any Industry In the country ; and, conse- 
quently, wage rates not only vary widely be- 
tween centre and centre and unit and unit In the 
same centre but also between different individuals 
in the same occupation in one unit. This varia- 
tion in rates is further complicated by the fact that 
the rates are often subject to various additions 
In the form of dearness allowances and/or 
good attendance and efficiency bonuses and 
to deductions for percentage cuts. Thirdly, 
frequent changes are mode in the basic units 
of time for which rates are fixed ; e.g., rates 
which are monthly or daily may be changed Into 
daily or hourly rates. Fourthly, almost all the 
principal occupations in Government and 
railway concerns and in the Industrial es- 
tablishments of public and local bodies are 
divided Into several grades and sub-grades. 
The basis of the grading in all oases la 
arbitrary and varies widely between the dif- 
ferent administrations. Fifthly, vacancies are 
seldom if ever filled on the same rates as those 
paid to the workers who have left. In such 
cases advantage is usually taken to lower rates 
and the wages offered to new entrants depend 
more on their personal ability and degree of 
competence and also on the rates prevalent fn 
other similar concerns and the supply of the typ« 
of labour required. The factors of personal 
competence and the capacity of bargaining 
power are the most important considerations 
In wage fixation. The first varies widely be- 
tween individual and individual among Indian 
workers and whereas a minority in all occupa- 
tions may be thoroughly efficient, the same can- 
not be said of the majority. The second 
depends upon densities of industrial populations 
in particular locations. Lastly, rates vary 
widely between town and mofnssil in the case 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled operations. 
But, this variation operates within narrower 
limits for the more skilled occupations ip which 
the really competent men are able to command 
their due anywhere. In view of these several 
diversely varying factors It is impossible to 
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give ftny rates of wages which will be found 
to be generally applicable to any particular 
industry in any particular centre. The com- 
piler of this note, however, has had a wide 
experience of wages in India and the following 


figures Quoted by him give an approximate 
idea of the predominant rates for fairly efficient 
worlmri in certain of the more important occu- 
pations in all sections of Indian industry at the 
beginning of June 1041 


Bates in 


Occupations. 

Most usufil 


period of 
payment. 

Cities. 

1 

Towns. 

Mofussil, 




Bs. 

1 

Bs. 

1 

Us. 

Foremen (European) .. 

Monthly 

500 to 700 

400 to 600 

350 to 550 

„ (Indian) 

>, 

250 to 400 

150 to 300 

150 to 250 

Chargemen 


160 to 250 

100 to 225 

75 to 200 

Maistries 

9f 

90 to 125 

80 to 110 

55 to 90 

Steam Engine Drivers . . 


60 to 76 

40 to 70 


30 to 50 

1st Class Boiler Attendants . . 

>* 

70 to 00 

65 to 80 

40 to 70 

2nd „ „ » 

>* 

46 to 70 

40 to 60 

35 to 50 

liremen 

91 

85 0 

0 

80 0 

0 

25 0 0 

('ubinet Makers 

Daily 

4 0 

0 

.... 


.... 

Carpenters, Ist Class 

»• 

2 12 

0 

2 8 

0 

1 12 0 

.» 2nd „ 


2 0 

0 

1 12 

0 

18 0 

Fitters, Linesmen 

>. 

3 8 

0 

2 12 

0 

2 8 0 

1 , Superior 


3 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

2 0 0 

u Ordinary 


1 12 

0 

1 8 

0 

14 0 

Machinists, Superior .. 


3 8 

0 

2 12 

0 

.... 

„ Ordinary . . 


2 0 

0 

1 12 

0 

18 0 

Blacksmiths 


2 4 

0 

1 12 

0 

18 0 

Hammermen 

>1 

1 4 

0 

1 2 

0 

10 0 

Patternmakers .. 


8 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

2 0 0 

Moulders, Superior 

99 

2 12 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 0 0 

„ Ordinary 

9 > 

1 12 

0 

1 4 

0 

10 0 

Itivetters . . 


2 8 

0 

1 12 

0 

16 0 

Weldors 

99 

2 8 

0 

2 0 

0 

.... 

Masons . . 


1 12 

0 

1 8 

0 

14 0 

Cobblers 

99 

1 4 

0 

1 2 

0 

10 0 

Mechanics' Assistants .. 

99 

1 8 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 14 0 

Weight Lifters • . 

Scnii-skilled workers: 

99 

1 4 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 14 0 

0 8 0 

occupations) . . 

Unakilfed workers (all occu 

99 

1 4 

0 

0 12 

0 

^ tiona)- — Men . . . . 

CnsklUed workers (aU occu 

99 

1 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 6 0 

tions) — Women 


0 10 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 5 0 


19 
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EARNINGS. 

Whilst full and accurate information with 
regard to wage rates may be of great value for 
purposes of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
alone are of value for the proper assessment and 
appreciation of the well-being of the masses, 
provided however that the term ** earnings*' 
has one uniform meaning in Its oomputation 
and application. In practice, the connotation 
of the term varies widely for it is commonly 
applied to one of three different values : (1) 
gross earnings ; (2) net earnings ; or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay 
envelope. In correct statistical parlance it 
Is none of these three. .Let us explain. "Gross 
earnings** for any particular pay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates— time or piece — plus all the aliowances, 
bonuses and perquisites*— or the value of such 
where they are not in cash — ^to which he may 
be entitled by virtue of his contract of employ- 
ment and includes wages given for any periods 
of leave with pay which may be granted during 
such pay period. The allowances may either be 
in the form of dearness allowances in cash or 
grain allowances or allowances for overtime 
work. Sonuses may l)e for good attendance 
and/or for efficiency. Perquisites may be in the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway passes, the 
right to purchase from cheap grain and cloth 
shops, etc. ‘‘ Net earnings ’’ are gross earnings 
less deductions for fines. " The amount in the 
pay envelope ** is net earnings less any further 
deductions which may be made by an employer 
for house rent, medical attendance, suhscriptioiis 
to provident funds, income-tax, refunds of 
advances, payments for purchases from co- 
operative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
repayments of loans from provident fund 
accounts or from co-operative credit societies, 
subscriptions to sports clubs or institutes, etc. 
The amount in the pay envelope can never be 
reckoned as earnings because every worker is 
expected to pay for his income-tax, house rent 
and purchases and to liquidate ids other liabil- 
ities and debts from his Income. In all cases 
where fining is widely prevalent gross earnings 
can also not be reckoned as income because these 
may be habitually liable to deductions for fines. 
' Net earnings ' would most correctly approxi- 
mate to earnings for statistical purposes. 
Sufficient has been stated to show how 
difficult the computation of ** earnings ’* can be. 
Different statisticians and different bodies hold 
different views as to its correct computation 
and that is the reason why the term * earnings ' 
is BO widely interpreted. The most frequent 
and general usage of the term for statistical 
purposes is to take gross earnings in cash less 
fines and without evaluating such perquisites 
as free housing, free medical attendance and free 
railway passes in the case of railway workers, 
and to include travelling allowances where these 
are paid for conveyance between place of work 
and home but not when they are paid for trans- 
port to some other temporary sphere of work. 
This is the basis on which figures for ** earnings *' 
were collected by the Bombay Labour Office 
for the purposes of the General Wage Census ; 
and, subject to minor modifications, for its other 
enquiries into wages. It is of the utmost Im- 
portance that in the conduct of every enquiry 


I into wages, all the persons who are entrusted 
I with the work of filling up the required returns 
should have a clear and thorough conception 
as to what should or should not be included in 
** earnings. *’ 

Two sets of figures may be compiled for 
"earnings**: (1) avtrOige daily tamingt ascer- 
tained by dividing the total earnings for a group 
of workers in any occupation by the total of the 
number of days actually worked by all the indi- 
viduals in the group ; and (2) averogs monthly 
earnings ascertained by dividing the total earn- 
ings of the group for a peric^ of one month 
by the number of persons in the group. In 
cases where statistics have been collects for 
wage periods of less than a month, monthly 
averages can be reckoned by ascertaining the 
weighted average of the number of days worked 
by all the units concerned in the month in which 
the shorter period is contained and by multi- 
plying the figure for average daily earnings by 
the weighted average less the figure for average 
absence as shown by the figures for average 
percentage attendance for the group. Average 
percentage attendance Is the percentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked by all 
the individuals in a ^oup to the possible working 
days in the pay period for the group. 

Fart I of the General Wage Census covering 
all perennial factories in the Province of Bombay 
covered nearly a thousand occupations in 
nearly twenty industries. For the purposes 
of the census the Province of Bombay was di^ded 
into ten territorial areas and the reports contain 
the averages of daily and monthly earnings for 
all monthly paid workers in all the occupations 
concerned in each of these ten areas. It is 
obviously not possible for us to reproduce 
the figures here but for purposes of general 
interest we give below (1) the averages of 
monthly earnings for six of the most important 
occupations which are to be found in all fac- 
tories, but particularly in engineering work- 
shops; (2) the general averages for men in all 
engineering and *' common ** occupations in all 
factories: (3) the average monthly earnings 
in six of the most Important printing occupa- 
tions; (4) the general averages for '‘process" 
operatives in all printing presses which are fac- 
tories for the purposes of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act in the Bombay Presidency; (6) the 
average daily earnings in the more numerically 
important occupations in the cotton textile 
industry for 1034 with the increases recommended 
by the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee in their Interim Report which was 
published in February 1938 and which were 
accepted by all Cotton Textile Mills in the 
Province and also the amounts granted as. dear- 
ness allowances in centres where such increases 
were granted ; (6) the average daily earnings in 
the same occupations in July 1937 in cotton 
textile mills as published in the Committee's final 
Report with the recommended increases and the 
dearness allowances again added to the publishetl 
figures; and (7) the general averages of daily 
earnings for all male and women operatives for 
the whole of the Province of Bombay for ell fac- 
tory industries in Bombay excluding the Textile, 

I the Engineering and the Printing Industries. 
The figures in brackets in the first, the third, the 
fifth, the sixth and the seventh tables show the 
! numbers of workers covered by the averages to 
which they relate. 
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1, Average MoiMy Earnings of all Workers in Six ImportarU 
Graded Occupations — All Factories — 1934 . 


Areas. 

Moulders. 

Black- 

smiths. 

Fitters. 

Machinists 

(turners). 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 



Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

1. 

Bombay City 

42 4 9 
(692) 

60 11 0 
(684) 

65 13 7 
(3.985) 

64 3 6 
(1.614) 

61 4 11 
(2,544) 

40 13 8 
(1.177) 

2. 

Bombay Suburban, 
Thana, Kolaba and 
Eatnaglrl. 

27 1 5 
(11) 

62 13 4 
(34) 

61 11 9 
(404) 

49 3 0 
(89) 

39 14 10 
(136) 

31 7 11 
(29) 

3. 

Ahmedabad City . . 

86 1 2 
(164) 

61 0 10 
(113) 

49 8 6 
(773) 

44 10 1 
(316) 

54 4 10 
(416) 

38 15 9 
(24) 

4. 

Ahmedabad, Kalra 
and Panch Mahals. 

70 12 10 
(94) 

70 8 6 
(64) 

71 11 0 
(411) 

56 4 10 
(249) 

61 1 9 

(36) 

37 8 0 
(23) 

6. 

Broach and Surat . . 

40 8 0 
(4) 

46 3 3 
(8) 

63 2 8 
(66) 

64 5 5 
(18) 

41 10 6 
(18) 

NU. 

1 

6. 

East and West 
Ehandesh. 

36 0 7 
(14) 

38 13 6 
(21) 

40 4 8 
(284) 

34 14 0 
(66) 

36 6 8 
(42) 

34 1 9 
( 7 ) 

7. 

Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar. 

31 4 9 
(70) 

38 4 6 
(64) 

43 7 5 
(473) 

42 6 9 
(183) 

34 14 11 
(154) 

31 7 6 
(53) 

8. 

Sholapur City 

26 9 2 
(14) 

33 10 2 
(22) 

36 6 4 
(143) 

32 15 8 
(31) 

29 0 11 
(63) 

24 15 1 
(10) 

0. 

Sholapur and Satara. . 

20 3 9 
(49) 

29 1 8 
(17) 1 

40 15 4 
(58) 

33 13 0 
(33) 

33 1 3 

(23) 

33 8 1 
(9) 

10. 

Belgaum, Dharwar, 
Bljapurand Eanara. 

41 1 4 
(67) 

52 2 2 
(93) 

46 1 8 
(466) 

46 4 8 
(174) 

47 3 7 
(228) 

43 7 0 
(88) 

Presidency Proper. . 

41 10 3 
(1,059) 

60 6 0 
(970) 

63 4 9 
(7,063) 

51 1 4 

(2,772) 

40 9 0 
(3,667) 

40 8 0 
(1.420) 


N .B . — These figures are for the year 1034. No changes have been made in the figures to juovidc 
for any cuts or increases in wages that may have taken pla(!e since that year. If tlicse figures are 
increas^ by 121 pw cent, or two annas in the rupee to provide for the dearness allowances granted 
during the years 1940 and 1941 they will be a fair representations of average earnings in June 1941 . 
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II, General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Men in all 
Engineering and ** Common ” Occupcdions excluding Unskilled 
Labourers — All Factories — 1934. 


Areas. 

Number of 
workmen 
returned. 

Average 

percentage 

attendance. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

Average 

monthly 

earnings. 





Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. 

Bombay City • . 

36,720 

87.7 

1 12 2 

41 8 6 

2. 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
£olaba and Katnagiri. . 

2,786 

00.0 

1 11 6 

43 2 11 

3. 

Ahmedabad City . . 

8,426 

02.4 

1 4 10 

S3 7 4 

4. 

Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
PanOh Mahals . . 

2,136 

87.1 

2 4 0 

52 12 7 

5. 

Broad) and Surat 

703 

89.1 

1 4 1 

32 1 10 

6. 

Eaat and West Khandesh. 

2,142 

89.4 

1 0 11 

26 7 0 

7. 

Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar . . 

4,811 

87.5 

1 3 11 

29 1 7 

8. 

Sholapur City 

1,850 

02.7 

0 14 2 ! 

22 1 4 

9. 

Sholapur and Satara 

631 

89.8 

0 16 11 

24 2 1 

10. 

Belgaum, Bharwar, Blja- 
pur and Kanara 

8,887 

01.2 

1 7 2 

34 13 7 

Presidency Proper 

62,041 

88.8 

10 5 

38 3 3 


N.B . — The note under Table I applies to this Table also. 


Ill, Average Monthly Earnings in Six Important Printing Occupations, 


May 1934. 


Areas. 

Proof 

Headers. 

i 

Compost' 

tors. 

Letter 

Press 

Machine' 

men. 

Bailers. 

Binders. 

Type 

Casters. 

Bombay City 

Rs. a. p. 
62 9 7 
(164) 

Hs. a. p. 
38 3 0 
(1,272) 

Hs. a. p. 
47 2 0 
(265) 

Hs. a. p. 
21 7 10 
(692) 

Hs. a. p. 
29 11 8 
(362) 

Hs. a. p. 
28 8 11 
(90) 

Bombav Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Eatnaglri. 

26 0 0 
(1) 

22 11 3 
(18) 

26 11 1 
(6) 

14 7 3 
(62) 

20 16 0 
(3) 

25 3 7 
(6) 

Ahmedabad City . . 

20 8 0 
(4) 

27 6 2 
(97) 

30 8 11 
(17) 

10 1 7 
(21) 

20 5 8 
(9) 

16 6 3 
(261 

Broach and Surat 

47 0 0 
(1) 

23 3 10 
(69) 

34 14 0 
(9) 

16 10 2 
(7) 

23 3 3 
(11) 

*• 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmed- 
nagar. 

38 ,6 1 
(84) 

23 2 11 
(350) 1 

31 14 2 
(66) 

13 16 7 
(140) 

26 2 2 
(62) 

23 16 8 
(32) 

Presidency Proper. . 

67 10 4 
(204) 

34 0 6 
(1,706) 

43 7 0 1 
(862) 

10 12 6 
(022) 

28 13 10 
(447) 

25 4 10 
(152) 


A'.B.— The note under Table 1 applies to this Table also. 
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IV, General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Process 
Operatives in Printing Concerns — Men ontg — Mai/ 1934, 


Area. 

Number of 
persons 
employed. 

Average 

percentage 

attendance. 

Average 

dally 

earnings. 

Average 

monthly 

earnings. 

Bombay City 

6,705 

91.7 

Bs. a. p. 
18 2 

Rs. a. p. 

87 4 10 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Eolaba and Ratnagiri 

240 

92.8 

10 4 

26 4 2 

Ahmodabad City 

237 

87.0 

118 

26 2 2 

Broach and Surat 

108 

92.2 

0 14 0 

22 14 11 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar. 

1,660 

91.8 

116 

27 2 2 

Presidency Proper 

7,949 

91.7 

16 2 

34 4 9 


N.B , — The note under Table I applies to this Table also. 


V. Average Daily Earnings* in the numerically most important occupations in the Cotton Textile 
Industry in the Province of Bombay according to the results of the General Wage Census of 1934 with 
the increases f given in accordance with the recommendations of the Textile Labour Inquiry 
Committee (Interim Report) plus the Dearness Allowances wherever granted except where the 
allowances were not uniform or did not cover all the mills in each area. 


Areas.* 

Frame 
Tenters, t 

Siders. 

Doffers. 

Reelers. 

Winders. 

Two Loom 
Weavers. 

Bombay City 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

16 2 

13 3 

0 13 10 

0 13 9 

0 16 2 

1 10 2 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 

(7,208) 

(12,394) 

(9,556) 

(6,316) 

(13,367) 

(24,666) 

Eolaba and Ratnagiri . . 

16 1 

12 9 

0 13 9 

0 14 2 

0 13 11 

1 6 2 

(325) 

(828) 

(444) 

(211) 

(525) 

(1,402) 

Ahmedabad City . . 

18 3 

14 6 

0 14 8 

0 16 3 

0 16 8 

2 2 2 

Ahmedabad, Kalra and 

(5,043) 

(11,316) 

(8,037) 

(1,693) 

(6,614) 

(25,340) 

ranch Idahals . . 

118 

0 14 6 

0 9 2 

0 10 10 

0 12 3 

1 11 5 

Broach and Surat 

(217) 

(464) 

(318) 

(61) 

(294) 

(908) 

0 15 11 

0 14 4 

0 9 2 

0 8 3 

0 9 6 

16 4 

East and West Ehandesh 

(185) 

(389) 

(277) 

(70) 

(319) 

(945) 

0 16 6 

0 12 7 

0 7 6 

0 9 4 

0 8 6 

16 9 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmed- 

(399) 

(744) 

(418) 

(347) 

(849) 

(1.027) 

nagar 

112 

0 15 3 

0 9 0 

0 7 2 

0 9 6 

17 5 

Sliolapur City 

(46) 

(111) 

(68) 

(20) 

(82) 

(269) 

0 13 11 

0 12 6 

0 9 11 

0 7 11 

0 8 7 

19 0 

Sholapur and Satara 

(813) 

(1,692) 

(1,205) 

(1,449) 

(2,108) 

(2,439) 

0 9 1 

0 8 6 

0 4 9 

0 5 4 

0 5 8 

0 14 4 

Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar 

(108) 

(216) 

(147) 

(303) 

(08) 

(207) 

and Eanara 

0 13 0 

0 9 2 

0 6 11 

0 9 6 

0 5 3 

0 12 1 


(447) 

(759) 

(842) 

(1,115) 

(63) j 

(265) 


* The Labour Office report gives figures for average daily earnings separately for men and 
women and for time rated and piece priced workers. The figures contained in the above table are 
the weighted averages for both male and female workers whether paid on time or piece. C^dren 
are excluded. 

. t The figures according to the results of the general Wage Census have been increased according 
to the rates of increase specified for different categories of earnings in the Schedule given at page^ 
01 the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee’s Interim Eeport. 

f " I^ame Testers iuclude DrawiD|(^ Slubbin^, Inter and Boving Tenters. 
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VI, Aver(W« Daily Earnings as at June 1941, in the numerically most important occupations in 
Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur according to the special enquiry conducted 
by the Bombay Labour office in July 1937 for the T^ile Labour Inquiry Committee unth the increases 
recommended by the Committee and the dearness allowances added to the figures in the same way as in 
the above table. 


Centres.* 

Frame 

Tenters. 

Slders. 

Doffers. ] 

Reelers. 

Winders. | 

[Two Loom 

1 Weavers, 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 1 

Rs. a. p. 1 

Rs. a. p. 

Bombay . . . . 

14 4 

1 3 10 

0 14 2 

0 12 6 

0 14 7 1 

19 8 

(5,464) 

(9,240) 

(8,040) 

(6,901) 

(14,623) 

(21,463) 

Ahmedabad 

1 3 11 

1 4 10 

0 13 6 

0 11 3 ! 

0 11 91 

1 11 8 

Sholapur 

(3,526) 

(7,193) 

(6,781) 

(1,436) 

(6,329) 

(22,077) 

0 12 11 

0 11 3 

0 9 6 

0 6 11 

0 7 6 

19 1 

(811) 

(1,735) 

(1,344) 

(1,290) 

(2,460) 

(2,644) 


• The figures for earnings in the above table were token from the Interim Report of the 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. The figures for July 1937 for the other textile areas in the 
Province of Bombay had juf^t been published when wc went to Press and could not be included hero. 


The differences in the two sets of figures in Tables Nos. V and VI show that there was a distinct 
all in earnings all round between 1034 and 1037. This was particularly so in Ahmedabad where, 
according to the Delhi Agreement of 1936 a cut of 6| per cent, was offeefed all round. 

VII. The General Averages of Daily Earnings for all operatives in all factory Industries in 
the Province of Bombay excluding the Engineering, the Textile and the Printing Industries according to 
the General Wage Census, 1934. 


Industry. 

General averages of Dally Earnings for 
AUMen. 1 All Women. | otmt?veS. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Oils, Faints and Soap 

0 14 7 

0 5 4 

0 13 3 

(2,490) 

(018) 

(3,103) 

Match Manufacturing 

10 5 

0 9 11 

0 13 11 

(3,294) 

(2,174) 

(6,468) 

Rubber, Crepe and Leather 

0 15 7 

0 10 6 

0 15 2 

(1,066) 

(80) 

(1,146) 

Refined Sugar Manufacturing 

0 10 1 

0 3 0 

0 10 0 

(977) 

(14) 

(991) 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical 

0 16 5 

0 10 6 

0 14 2 


(663) 

(212) 

(865) 

Aerated Water Manufacturing 

10 3 

0 13 0 

10 2 

(788) 

(11) 

(799) 

Glass Manufacturing 

0 11 10 

0 6 6 

0 11 5 

(670) 

(68) 

(728) 

Tobacco and Cigarette Manufacturing 

0 10 11 

0 6 2 

0 9 7 

(475) 

(190) 

(665) 

Flour Milling 

1 1 11 

0 9 10 

114 

(590) 

(46) • 

(636) 

Paper Manufacturing 

0 14 10 

0 4 10 

0 10 11 

(362) 

(260) 

(622) 

Dairying, Biscuit and Sweet 

0 15 5 

0 10 0 

0 16 1 

(489) 

(35) 

(624) 

Tiles Manufacturing 

0 11 7 

0 7 3 

0 10 7. 

(377) 

(107) 


Power Laundries 

13 6 

0 11 10 

0 

13 3 


(242) 

(10) 

(262) 

Distilleries 

0 14 1 

0 7 0 

0 14 0 


(164) 

(3) 


Gold and Silver Thread 

0 9 7 

0 8 1 

0 9 7 


(47) 

(1) 

(48) _ 


H.B. — The note under Table I applies in the case of this Table also. 


The Reports of the Central Provinces and 
Berar Textile Labour Inquiry Committee and 
the Coimbatore Coiurt of Inquiry which were 
published during the year 1938 give the figures 
of average earnings in individual mills in various 
centres but no general figures for the centres as 


a whole. For further detailed information 
regarding wages in these areas the reader must 
refer to the reports indicated as It is not possible 
to reproduce figures for individual units in this 
note. 
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Under the ordinary common law an injured 
workman i» entitled to recover damages or 
compensation for an injury sustained by him 
iuthe course of his employment if the injury 
is proved to have been caused by the personal 
negligence of his employer. In addition, the 
Indian Fatal Jlccidents Act of 1855 ^rmitted 
the award of damages to the dependants of a 
deceased workman if the accident resulting In 
his death was due to the wrongful act, neglect 
or fault of the person responsible for the accident. 
The procedure in connection with the recovery 
of damages under both the common law and the 
Fatal Accidents Act was, however, extremely 
cumbersome. This together with the ignorance 
and the illiteracy of Indian workers and their 
financial disability in undertaking extensive 
litigation had placed them in a very disadvanta- 
geous position in suits for compensation. 
Moreover, with the growing industrialisation 
of the country, accidents wore annually becoming 
more numerous than before and, in their results, 
were responsible for considerable hardship on 
the workers and their families. Disabilities 
similar to these had been removed in most of 
the industrialised countries of the world by the 
passing of workmen's compensation laws 
providing for easy and speedy relief to workmen 
injured as a result of industrial accidents and 
to their dependents in cases where the accidents 
resulted in death. The necessity for such legis- 
lation in India was obvious and the Govern- 
ment of India after circulating the proposals 
on the subject passed the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, .1923, which was brought into operation 
with effect from the 1st July 1924. This was the 
first piece of legislation in the field of social 
insurance in India. 

In its main principles, the Indian Act follows 
the British model but its precision and rigidity 
and the special machinery set up for its admini- 
stration are some of the features which distin 
guish it from the British Act. In its scope — type 
and classes of workers covered — the original 
Act of 1923 fell far short of the British Act but 
it was necessary for the Qoveniment of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualness in the matter 
so as to secure the support of vested interests 
to the original measure. The original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 1026, 1929, 1931 
and 1933 and the Act as it stands to-day covers 
nearly eight million industrial workers in the 
coun^. Under the Act, payment of com- 
pensation has been made obligatory on all em- 
ployers whose employees come within its scope, 
even in oases where there has been no negli- 
gence and Injured workmen or the dependants of 
those killed can obtain compensation in all cases 
where personal injury has been caused by 
accident arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment and where the accident is not directly 
attributable to misconduct, breaches of rules 
or orders or disregard of safety devices. Be- 
sides bodily injuries the contracting of certain 
occupational diseases such as anthrax and lead 
^nd phosphorus poisoning were deemed and 
treated for the purposes of compensation, 
js injuries caused by accident ; provided 
however, that the worker concerned was In 
the service of the same employer for more than 
Bix monldis. Mercury poisomng was added 


to the list of original occupational diseases in 
1926 in order to bring the Indian law into con- 
formity with a Draft Ck>nventiou adopted by 
the International Labour Conference In 1925. 
This list was further expanded in 1933 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and its 
homologues or the sequelae of such poisoning, 
(2) chrome ulceration or its sequelae, and (3) 
compressed air illness (Caisson Disease) or its 
sequelae. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made a long series of recommendations for the 
improvement of the Act; firstly, to extend 
its scope so as to cover all types and classes 
of workers who were likely to be most affected 
by the increased risks of modem industry ; 
secondly, to enhance the scales of compensation 
payable and to facilitate the methods for their 
payment ; and, thirdly, to effect various changes 
designed to improve the administration of the 
measure. It is not necessary for the purposes 
of this note to trace the evolution of the legis- 
tation in connection with workmen's compensa- 
tion in India since the passing of the first Act 
in 1923 and it will be more useful if we gave 
the main provisions of the Act as It stands 
to-day. 

MAIN PROVISIONS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 

Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act.-- 
These have been specified In the definition of 
the term " workman ” contained in section 2(1) 
(n) and in Schedule II. In all cases persons 
employed in an administrative or clerical 
capacity and those whose monthly earnings 
exceed Rs. 300 are excluded. Speaking broadly 
the Act covers railways ; factories ; mines ; 
seamen ; docks ; persons employed in the con- 
struction, repair or demolition of buildings 
designed to be or which are of more than one 
storey or of twenty feet in height or of dams 
and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels ; 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
work ; the setting up, repairing, maintaining 
or taking down any telegraph or telephone 
line or overhead electric lines or cables ; aerial 
ropeways, canal pipe lines or sewers ; the fire 
brigade ; railway mail service ; operations 
for winning natural petroleum or natural gas ; 
blasting operations and excavations : ferry 
boat services; cinchona, coffee, rubber or 
tea plantations ; electricity or gas generating 
stations; lighthouses; cinematograph picture 
producing and exhibiting ; divers ; elephant and 
wild animal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivers and chauffeurs. Persons employ- 
ed through sub-contractors by a person fulfilling 
a contract with a railway are also covered. As 
far as seamen are concerned, both seamen on 
ships registered in India and those on ships 
registered in foreign countries are included. 
Not only workmen employed within the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men engaged 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
power and employing more than ten persons 
or those not using mechanical power and emjfioy- 
Ing more than fifty persons are covered. The 
Governor-General In Council Is empowwed to 
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bring within the scope of the Act other olasses 
01 workmen whose occupations are considered 
to be of a hasardous nature. 

Amounts of Compsnsation Payable. — The 
amount of compensation payable depends on 
the average monthly wages of an injured or 
deceased workman. The term ‘wages* includes 
overtime pay and the value of any concessions 
or benefits in the form of food, clothing, free 
quarters, etc. After the monthly wages of a 
worker are calculated the amount of compensa* 
tion due is decided by a reference to Schedule 
IV which gives in a tabular form the amounts of 
compensation for death, permanent total and 
temporary disablement In respect of each of 
seventeen wage classes. The amounts of compen- 
sation payable in the case of an injured workman 
whose monthly wages are not more than Es. 10 
are Es. 600 for death, Rs. 700 for permanent 
total and half the monthly wages for temi)orary 
disablement. For a workman whose monthly 
wages are between Rs. 60 and Rs. 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Rs. 1,800, Rs. 2,520 and 
Es. 16 respectively. The maxima for persons 
earning over Rs. 200 per month are Rs. 4,000, 
Rs. 6,600 and Rs. 30 per month respectively. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis- 
ablement are at a uniform rate of Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
wage for temporary disablement. No com- 
pensation is payable in respect of a * waiting 
period ' of seven days following that on which 
the injury was caused. 

(NOTE : Permanent total disablement means 
such disablement which permanently incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident. 
Any combination of injuries totalling 100 per 
cent, loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi- 
nation of injuries does not arise in one accident.) 

Who are Dspewdowf#.— These are defined in 
two categories : firstly, those who are in practi- 
cally all cases actually dependants ; and secondly, 
those who may or may not be in that position. 
The first includes a wife, a minor legitimate son, 
unmarried legitimate daughter and a widowed 
mother. The second includes a husband, a 
parent other than a widowed mother, a minor 
illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent. 

Oeneral, — The Interests of dependants in | 
oases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded ' 
by ensuring that (l) all cases of fatal accidents I 
shotud be brought to the notice of the Oommis- * 
tion^ ; (2) in all cases where an employer i 
admits liability the amount of compensation 
payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner; and (3) in cases where the 
employer disclaims liability and there are good 
grounds for believing compensation to be pay- 
able, the dependants get the information neces- 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not. 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemnified by his sub-contractor if he has 
had to pay compensation either to a principal 
or to a workman. 


An employer is permitted to make to any 
dependant advances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
rupees and so much of such a^egate as does 
not exceed the compensation payable to that 
dependant is to be deduct^ by the Commis- 
sioner from such compensation and repaid to the 
employer. Further, the Commissioner may 
deduct a sum up to Rs. 25 from the amount of 
compensation for the funeral expenses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incurred. 

Administration . — The Act is administered 
entirely on a provincial basis by Commissioners 
to be appointed by Local Governments. The 
Provinces of Bengal and Madras have one Com- 
missioner each for the whole province. The 
Province of Bombay has one Commissioner for 
the more important industrial areas and for the 
other areas sub-judges have been appointed as 
ex-officio Commissioners for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. In the other provinces, the District 
Magistrate or the District and Sessions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub-Judge is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction. 

Under the common law of England, in civil 
suits for damages for injuries sustained by 
workmen It is open to the employer to plead : 

(1) the doctrine of common employment, by 
which the employer is not normally liable to 
pay damages to a workman for an injury re- 
sulting from the default of another workman; 

(2) the doctrine of assumed risk, by which 
an employee is presumed to have accepted a 
risk if it is such that he ought to have known 
it to be part of the risks of his occupation. 
The Royal Commission on labour regarded 
both these doctrines as inequitable and recom- 
mended by a majority that a measure should 
be enacted abrogating these defences. Pro- 
vincial governments were consulted in 1982 
and were almost unanimously in favour of 
legislation for the purpose. In the meantime 
judicial decisions in British India while generally 
agreeing as to the inequitability of the doctrines 
liave been such as to leave it open to employers 
in most Provinces to have recourse to them. 
The Government of India introduced a Bill 
in the Central Legislative Assembly on the 
15th August 1938 to declare that these defences 
shall not be raised in suits for damages in 
British India in respect of injuries sustained 
by workmen. 

During the year 1939, two amendments were 
made in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, one 
in Section 5 and the other in Section 16. The 
first clarifies the meaning of the expression 
“ monthly wages ” which has now been defLped 
to mean the amount of wages deemed to be 
payable for a month’s service irrespective of 
whether the wages are payable by the month or 
by whatever other period or at piece rates. 
The amendment thus resolves any doubt as to 
whether a workman employed on wages payable 
otherwise than by the month or on a monthly 
basis is or is not a workman within the meaning 
of the Act. The Personal Injuries (Emergency 
Provisions 2 and 3 Geo. 6, C. 82) Act, 1939, 
provides for certain payments to be made in 
respect of personal injuries to seamen. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act had, therefore, to 
be amended in order to avoid double payment, 
both under this Act and under the Personal 
Injuries Act. The second amendment referred 
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to above provides that failure to give notice or 
make a claim or commence procc^lngs within 
the time limit required by the Act shtQl not be 
a bar to the maintenance of the proceedings 
provided that the Commissionet is satisfied that 
an application was made in the reasonable belief 
that the injury was such that a i)ayment could 
be made under the said Act and that the 
Provincial Government certifies that the appli* 
cation was rejected. 

The Government of India in the Department 
of Commerce, in concurrence with His Majesty’s 
(lovernment, formulated a Lascars War Bisk 
Compensation Scheme in August 1940 in respect 
of death or disablement directly attributable 
to war injuries sustained by lascars employed 
on ships registered In the United Kingdom. 
The scheme provides for widow’s pensions, 
children’s allowances and generous disablement 
allowances. For example, for total disable- 
ment due to War injuries a lascar earning Bs. 
40 per month will be paid an allowance of 


Bs. 5,000 in full settlement of all claims. The 
widow of a lascar earning from Bs. 30 to Bs. 30 
per month will receive a life pension at the rate 
of Bs. 10 per month. 

STATISTICS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 

The statistics regarding cases disposed of 
under the Act have been collected and published 
since 1st July 1924 on which date the original 
Act came into force. These statistics show 
that in the period of fourteen and a half years 
from July 1924 to December 1937 (the Statistics 
for the year 1939 had not been published when 
we went to press in June 1940 for this edition 
of the Year Book) the total amount of compen- 
sation paid amounted to over 152 lakhs of rupees 
in over 283,000 cases. The following table 
shows the number of cases, classified by nature 
of injuries and the amounts of compensation 
paid in each year since 1924 : — 


WorhmerCs Compensation Siaiistica — AlUlndia^ 1924-38. 



Number of cases. 

Amount of compensation paid for 

Year. 

Fatal. 

Non-fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal cases 

1 Non-fatal 
cases. 

All cases 

1924*— 

Adults 

249 

8,898 

4,147 

Bs. 

82,085 

Bs. 

66,248 

Bs. 

1,48,383 

Minors 

2 

19 

21 

376 

1,616 

1,891 

1926— 







Adults 

583 

10,751 

11,834 

3,45,996 

2,96,635 

6,41,580 

Minors 

7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

1926— 







Adults 

661 

13,387 

14,048 

4,25,935 

3,94,385 

8,20,321 

Minors 

3 

46 

48 

460 

695 

1,155 

1927— 






Adults 

777 

14,397 

16,174 

6,81,400 

6,27,984 

11,09,884 

Minors . . 

6 

36 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,876 

1928— 





Adults 

819 

16,898 

18,717 

5,21,610 

6,69,741 

10,91,251 

Minors 

9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4.479 

1929— 





4dults 

886 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,673 

12,57,768 

Minors 

2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

1930— 





Adults 

867 

22,656 

23,523 

6,69,302 

7,85,760 

12,45,052 

Minors 

4 

47 

61 

1,100 

612 

1,712 

1931— 





Adults . . 

696 

16,764 

17,460 

4,44,246 

6,20,885 

10,65,181 

Minors 

3 

26 

29 

600 

625 

1,225 

1932— 






Adults .. .. ..1 

600 

13,641 

14,241 

3,60,164 

4,62,093 

8,22,267 

Minors j 

1 

19 

20 

200 

688 

888 

1)33— 1 







Adults 

526 

14,015 

14,641 

3,31,367 

4,82,477 

8,13,884 

Minors 

. , 

18 

18 

• • 

115 

116 

D34— 







Adults 

597 

16,271 

16,868 

3,71,662 

4,96,437 

8,67,999 

Minors . . 

1 

21 

22 

200 

648 

848 

936— 







Adults 

692 

22,283 

22,976 

5,22,381 

6,88,888 

11,60,714 

Minors 

4 

20 

24 

200 

551 

761 

936— 






Adults 

1,036 

27,444 

28,480 

7,40,331 

7,22,943 

14,63,274 

Minors . . 

937— 

2 

28 

30 

150 

766 

906 

Adults 

768 

28,874 

29,642 

5,46,242 

7,42,604 

12,88,746 

Minors 


3 

3 

18 

18 








Adults 

802 

34,220 

35,022 

6,10,436 

8,21,729 

14,32 ,165 

Minors . . 

1 1 

42 

43 

200 

358 

668 


t Excludes figures for Sind as the employers did not report correct figures of accidents or of 
It' umouuts of compensation paid during the year. 
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EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. 

A oomptUsory system of workmen's compensa- 
tion enhances the cost of production but not to 
any appreciable extent. In the case of coal 
mines, the increase In cost has been estimated 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal 
(Fids para. 30 of the Keport of the Indian Coal 
Committee, 1025). However, the owners of 
many of the smaller coal mines were compelled 
to close down their mines but this was due 
mainly to the severe depression with which the 
industry was faced. In the Punjab, the pro- 
prietors of the coal mines in the Jhelum District 
were reported to be not satisfied with the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as 
some of them had to pay as compensation on a 
single accident more than they could earn during 
a month. An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insimance 
but there can be no denying the fact that the 
introduction of workmen’s compensation has 
helped considerably to Improve the standard 
of safety in the country. Facilities for accident 
insurance are now being provided by a number 
of leading insurance companies in the country 
and the most important of these are the Claims 
Bureaux in Calcutta and Madras. The Calcutta 
Claims Bureau which represents many of the 
leading insurance companies oi>erating in India 
deals with a large number of claims and offers 

TRADE UNIONISM 

The earliest known trade unions in India were 

(1) The Bombay Milibands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
memorialising Government for improvements in 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
alter the passing of the 1801 Act; (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of Bailway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, more as a friendly society than a 
combination for securing concessions; (3) a 
Printers’ Union started in Calcutta in 1905 ; and 
(4) The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907. The Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were interested in 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers. Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the first World War. 
Trade organisations were, however, not unknown 
and trade or craft guilds had a definite place in 
the social economy of the village communities. 
Bach trade or craft was the monopoly of a 
particular caste, and the organisation that 
existed for each occupational caste was 
known as a * guild ’. The two main 
functions of these guilds were (1) to regulate the 
relations between the members inter se; and 

(2) to deal with questions affecting the 
relations of the caste as a whole vis-a-vis the 
community. The panehayaiSf as the executives 
of these guilds were called, enforced their deci- 
sions on their members by means of social 
sanctions, and their demands on the community 
by means of hartals^ i.s.» withholding of 
service.^ These gnilde differed from modem 


valnable co-operation to the authorities in 
settling compensation claims. This Bureau 
continued to render its valuable co-(^ration 
in the prompt settlement of claims. In Bombay, 
insurance companies were concerned with half 
the number of cases that came up before the 
Commissioner. Insurance companies as a rule 
contest only cases involving questions of law 
or principle and are of benefit to all concerned. 
In these provinces Insurance is widely resorted 
to by the employers especially in the textile 
industry. The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd., Bombay, is an organisation 
of employers one of whose objects Is the mutual 
insurance of members against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen employed 
by them or their dependants for injuries or 
accidents, fatal or otherwise, arising out of or 
in the course of employment. 

The report for the year 1938 states that, 
as in the previous years, a few trade unions 
were reported to have assisted their members 
to obtain compensation. In the Province of 
Bombay, the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad, was the only trade union to take 
any effective shore in the settlement of claims 
for compensation on behalf of the workers. 
This Union handled 188 cases during 1938 and 
compensation amounting to B,s. 19,776 was 
secured. In Bengal the activity of individual 
trade unions was more marked in 1938 as 
compared with 1937. 

> TRADE UNION LAW. 

trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, were not open to members out- 
side the particular castes concerned, and that 
they had no written rules or regulations. Their 
background was more social than industrial 
and they were a type of ‘close trade unions.’ 
Contact with the West and the gradual industrial- 
isation of the country, however, introduced 
cleavages in the solidarity of the village com- 
munities and consequently into the homogeneity 
of the old craft guilds which began to disinte- 
grate and disappear only to emerge later in a 
form more suit^ to modem industrialism. 

The decade following the end of the first World 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in India, but it must be regret- 
fully admitted that even today organised associa- 
tion of the workers in the (sountry is far below 
the stage of development which it has reached in 
Great Britain and in many other countries 
of the world. The reason for thiS'Can be put 
in a nutshell : lack of a will to organise 
as far as the workers are concerned and 4i)e 
absence of efficient leadership. Some labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart. But many went 
into the movement merely for the opportunities 
which it would give them for coming into the 
limelight. Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere propagandists and mischief- 
makers who strung together all kinds of impos- 
sible and preposterous demands in the hope 
that by doing , so they would transport Indian 
industrial labour at once into an Arcadia. 
Both these types of leaders together with 
some of the more inteUigent of the workers 
constituted themselves into strike committees. 
These committees when they were first zormed 
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secured a considerable measure of success in so lar 
as concessions in wage rates were concerned ; but» 
whereas many of these self-appointed committees 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute, a good few of them, emboldened 
with the success they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of creating permanent associa- 
tions or trade unions of the workers. These 
were the beginnings of the trade union movement 
in India, and within a period of five years 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions were formed In 
all parts of the country. As there are no official 
records to show the names of and the member- 
ships claimed by these earlier bodies, nothing 
definite can be stated with regard either to their 
number or to their total membership ; but it 
can be safely asserted that the movement had 
made a fair penetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile industry in Ahmedabad City, and 
in some other centres. 

The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed. 
A central organisation at the apex was also 
necessary because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. Thus, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis. The Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion were formed in 1922. The All-India 
RaUvraymen’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unlon$ of postal and 
telegraph employees. The latter bodies received a 
very generous measure of recognition both from 
the Railway Board and the Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India. In the former 
case, half-yearly conferences are held between 
the representatives of the Railway Board and the 
Railwaymen’s Federation and at those con- 
ferences all the more important questions con- 
nected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great a measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at. 

Although there are a few unions of jute mUls 
workers in Bengal and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade union 
movement has not made any appreciable pro- 
gress in the two chief centres of these two 
Important industries in India. The main 
reason for this is that the leaders at the head of 
these unions hold widely diverging views 
and cannot compose their did erences sutficiently 
enough to enable them to meet on a common 
platform. It is true that the Bombay Giml 
Kamgar Union — a communist organisation form- 
ed at the commencement of the general strike of 
six months in the cotton mill industry in Bombay 
Cilty in 1928 — claimed a membership of ever 
^,000 at the end of that year, but this union lost 
its membership almost entirely after the disas- 
trous general str&e which it conducted in 1929. 
'-The latter strike almost killed the trade union 
movement in the cotton textile industry in Bom- 
{^y and although the Bed Flag Gimi Kamgar 
Uiuon has succeeded from time to time in in- 
creasing its membership, it has equally rapidly 


lost the greater part of it owing to the uncalled 
for and disastrous strikes which it has conducted 
in the industry. The latest example of such 
strikes was the General Strike which lasted from 
3rd March to 13th April 1040 in connection with 
the refusal of the Union to accept the Dearness 
Allowances offered by the Millowners' Associa- 
tion, Bombay, which had accepted the findings 
of the Board of Conciliation appointed by the 
Government of Bombay in the matter. 

In an earlier section it was stated that if em- 
ployers in Indian Industry had liad the sagacity 
and the foresight towards the end and im- 
mediately after the close of the Great War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases in the levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and during the third 
decade of the present century might have been 
entirely difiereut. To a limited measure, the 
history of the trade union movement in India 
too might have been somewhat different. Trade 
unionism was bound to come. The Treaty of 
Versailles in providing for the creation of an 
International Labour Organisation and the hold- 
ing of periodical international conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations. Representatives 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of 
these conferences and had had an opportunity 
of studying the growth and the powerful position 
of workmen’s associations in the West, and on 
their return to India they had set themselves to 
the task of forming trade unions in the country. 
This was an entirely new development In the 
eyes of the Indian employer. One powerful 
group of employers who had hitherto not orga- 
nised set themselves to form an association whose 
primary object was to be to combat trade 
unionism. It is unfortunately too true that 
many employers in India have looked and even 
today look askance at the growth of organisation 
among their work^s and that employees who 
take part in trade union activities are victimised. 
The trade union movement, therefore, Instead 
of getting its most important support from 
within the ranks of labour itself, was thrown 
by Indian employers into the waiting hands 
of the outside agitator; and, unfortunately 
for Indian trade unionism, no body 
of outsiders versed in proper trade union 
methods and principles was or is available. Such 
outsiders as could collect some of the hot-heads 
among the workers in particular units or Indus- 
tries, formed unions in those units or industries ; 
but with the exception of Ahmedabad where a 
strong trade union had been formed of the work- 
ers in cotton textile mills under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandlil whom the Ahmedabad Mili- 
owners would not possibly displease on political 
grounds and also of certain sections of railways 
which were manned by a more inteUlgent and 
literate type of persons, these unions were hardly 
representative of the workmen in the organisa- 
tions concerned owing to the smaUness of their 
memberi^ip as cornered with the total number 
of workers employed. 

As far as recognition by the employers was 
concerned, trade unions were faced with a three- 
edged weapon. On one side workmen taking 
interest In trade union activities were victimised: 
on another,>he majority of the employers refused 
to recognise unions whose executives were com- 
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posed of outsiders and on the third, an amend- 
ment passed in the Indian Penal Code in 1913 
for the purpose of dealing with criminal 
conspiracies was such as to make trade unions 
do^ the only kind of work for which they are 
generally formed illegal bodies in the eyes of the 
law. Wo have already dealt with the first 
two of these three questions. As far as the third 
is concerned, the matter was brought to a head 
by the historic Buckingham Mill case of 1920 
in which the Madras High Court granted an 
interim injunction against the strike committee 
of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them to 
Induce certain workers to break their contracts 
of employment by refusing to return to work. 
This was a bolt from the blue for the trade 
union movement in the country. Trade union 
leaders suddenly discovered that they were liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment for bona fide 
union activities and it was at once apparent 
that some legislation for the protection of trade 
unions was necessary. In March 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly of the Government of 
India, on the motion of Mr. X. M. Joshi, then 
General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, passed a resolution recommending 
that Government should Introduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions. Opposition to such a measure from 
associations of employers was, however, so great 
that it was five years before the necessary legis- 1 
lation could be placed on the Statute Book. The j 
Indian Trade Unions Act was passed in March: 
1926 and was brought into operation with effect 
from 1st June 1927. 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT/ 
1926. 

Apart from the necessary provisions for 
adn^stration and penalties, the Indian Trade 
UntCmi Act, 1926, makes provision for three 
groups of matters : (1) conditions governing the 
registration of trade anions ; (2) the obligations 
to which a trade union is subject after registra- 
tion ; and (3) the rights and privileges accorded 
to registered unions. ' Trade Union ' has been 
defined in such a way as to cover both combina- 
Uons of workers and of employers but not of 
workers and employers ; and persons under the 
age of 15 are debarred from membership of any 
registered union. 

Registration. — ^Any seven or more members of 
a union can apply for registration but no union 
can be registered unless (1) its rules provide for 
certain statutory matters which have been laid 
down in Section 6 : and f2) its executive is 
constituted in accordance with the requirements 
of Section 22 which lays down tliat at least 
fifty per cent, of the executive must consist of 
members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of units which the union proposes to cover. The 
registration of a union may be cancelled or with- 
drawn at any time by the Registrar on the 
application of the union itself, or if the Registrar 
is satisfied that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice contra- 
vened any provision of the Act, or if it has 
allowed any rule which is inconsistent with the 
Act to continue in force or has rescinded any 
rule which is required by the Act. Any union 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
it or by the cauoellation of its registration may 


prefer an appeal to a judge appointed by the 
local Government for the purpose ; and, in the 
event of the dismissal of such an appeal, the 
aggrieved party has the right of a further appeal 
to the High C!ourt. 

Obligations Imposed on Registered Trade 
Unions. — The general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those sMciflcd in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects ; but the Act makes provision 
for the creation of a separate political fund, sub- 
scription to which may be collected from such 
members as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
it. All registered unions arc required to submit 
annually to the Registrar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts in prescribed forms together 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
copy of the rules corrected up to date. Xotices 
of all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Registrar In prescribed forms within prescribed 
periods of their occurrence. Failure to carry out 
these obligations may result either in the cancel- 
lation of a union’s rc^dstration or by the imposi- 
tion of a fine. The Act further requires that the 
rules of every registered union should make 
adequate proidsion for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
and members of the union. 

Rights and Privileges of Registered Trade 
Unions. — ^The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession with power to acquire and hold both 
movable and immovable property and to enter 
into contracts. A registered trade union is 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
in respect of an agreement, unless it is one to 
commit an offence, made between its members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
restraint of trade and from any legal difficulties 
arising therefrom. It also enjoys immunity 
from civil suits in certain cases. 

The Government of India issued a notification 
under the adaptation of India Laws Orders 
in Council in 1938 directing that unions whose 
objects are not confined to one Province and 
whose membership covers persons in two or 
more Provinces, as in the case of Railway 
Unions, should register with the Registrar 
appointed for such Trade Unions, under adapted 
Section 3. The additional District Magistrate 
of Dellii was appointed Registrar of Trade 
Unions for such unions. But, by a notification 
dated 16th January 1941, the powers of the 
Central Government under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act in relation to a trade union whose 
Head Office is situated in any particular Pro- 
vince but whose objects are not confined to 
that Province have been again transferred to 
Provincial Governments. 

Registered unions are empowered under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act to carry on any fonn 
of Insurance activity without being under 
any obligation to secure professional advice 
as to the actuarial soundness of such business. 
By virtue of Section 118 of The Insurance Act, 
1938, insurance business carried on by a trade 
union is not subject to the provisions of that 
Act. The result therefore has been that certain 
unions are undertaking unsound schemes of 
insurance now banned by the Act espeelally 
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that forms of it which Is carried on on the basis 
of the dividing principle. With a view to 
protect the interests of members of trade unions 
who are and might be the victims of impostures, 
the Government of India, in September 1940, 
issued a circular letter to all Provincial Govern- 
ments inviting opinions as to the application 
of The Insurance Act, with such modifications 
as might be necessary, to insurance business 
curried on by Trade Unions. 

Tlie administration of tlie Indian Trade 
Unions Act is entirely on a provincial basis 
ami eacii local Government is rerpiircd to 
aj>poiiit a lleglstrar of Trade Unions. A 
union is to be registered in the province in 
wiiich its head office is situated and if this is 
transferred to another province, the registration 
has to be transferred to that province. All 
provincial Governments are empowered to make 
rules for the manner in which the annual audit 
of registered unions should be carried out, for 
prescribing the foniis and the manner in which 
unions may apply for registration and in which 
registered unions should forward the required 
notices, etc., to the Begistrar, and for the fees 
payable for registration and inspection of the 
register and other documents pertaining to any 
registered union. Unlike the various other 
pieces of labour legislation in India which have 
been subjected to frequent revision, there has 
been no amendment of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, except for a slight modification which was 
made in 1028 in Section 11 regarding appeals in 
order to clarify the provisions of that section, 
and the present law on the subject continues to 
remain the same as it was when the Act was 
first passed in 1926. 

EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT. 

Trade unions were at first slow to seek regis- 
tration under the Act. There had been no 


S prosecutions under the 1918 amendment of the 
ndian Penal Code for criminal conspiracy In 
the case of strikes conducted by unions since the 
Buckingham Mill case of 1020 and with the 
enjoyment of this immunity in practice, most of 
the existing unions thought that registration 
involved obligations re, maintenance of proper 
books and accounts, audit and the submission of 
notices and statements of annual accounts and 
restrictions re. the framing of rules in accordance 
with the requirements of the Act and on expen- 
diture which could be incurred which were too 
disproportionate in comparison with the rights 
and privileges which registration conferred. The 
impetus to registration however came from the 
employers who in many cases insisted on regis- 
tration prior to recognition — in many oases 
even registration did not secure recognition 
but in many oases registrations were short-lived 
because they had to be cancelled owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or for non-compliance 
with the other requirements of the Act. It is of 
interest to observe that the Textile Labour Asso- 
ciation, Ahmedabad, which is the biggest and 
best organised trade union in India refrained, on 
purely political grounds, from registering until 
the end of 1935 and it only did so then 
owing to the probable decision of the Delimita- 
tion Committee to make registered textile unions 
in Ahmedabad a basic constituency for the 
return from that centre of labour representatives 
to the Bombay Legislative Assembly which 
would come into being as the result of the new 
Government of India Act of 1935. The follow- 
ing table shows the numbers of registered unions 
on all the provincial registers in British India 
at the end of each financial year together with the 
membership and Income of those which furnish- 
ed returns. The figures exclude cancellations 
of registration. 


Registered Trade Unions in British India, 


Year. 

Number of 
registered 

Unions furnishing returns. 


trade unions. 

Number. 

Membership. 

Income. 

1927-28 

29 

28 

100,619 

its. 

(In lakhs). 
1.64 

1928-29 

75 

65 

181,077 

3.17 

1929-80 

104 

00 

242,355 

4.33 

1930-31 

119 

106 

219,116 

4.07 

1931-32 .. 

131 

121 

235,693 

4.78 

1932-33 

170 

147 

237,369 

6.57 

1933-34 

191 

160 

208,071 

5.08 

1934-86 

218 

183 

284,918 

6.29 

1935-86 

241 

205 

268,326 

5.29 

1936-87 

296 

228 

261,074 

4.88 

1987-38 1 

420 

848 

800,112 

6.93 

1938-39 

555 

304 

390,159 

8.00 
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The percentage of female membership in the 
above figures is very small indeed. In 1927-28 it 
was 1,166, in 1932-33 it was 6,090 and in 1938-39 
it was 10,945 or only 2.7 per cent, of the total 
membersliip in that year. Out of the 655 regis- 
tered unions on tlie 3l8t March 1939, 191 unions 
were in Bengal, 52 In the Province of Bombay, 
87 in the Province of Madras and 55 in the Puniab. 
The figures given in the above table for member- 
ship and income are theoretical because they 
include persons who liave not paid their subscrip- 
tions and income which has not been recovered. 
If the membership of 399,169 in Uie 394 unions 
which furnished returns for the year ending 31st 
March 1939 is analysed it is found that 144,991 
were employed on railways and that 45,121 were 
seamen. The membership in 76 registered 
unions of textile workers was 73,074. The All- 
India Annual Keports on the administration of 
the Indian Trade Unions Act which are compiled 
and published by the Government of India are 
considerably delayed owing to the difficulty 
which Ih’ovincial Governments experience in 
securing the annual returns from the registered 
unions concerned. The Keport for the year 
1939-40 was, therefore, not available when we 
went to press but from such information as is 
available we find that there were nearly 782 
registered trade unions in India in September 
1940. Of these, 215 were in Bengal, 126 in 
Madras, 90 in the Punjab, 71 in Bombay, 48 In 

If the figures contained in the above table 
industries, the results are as set out below : — 


the United Provinces and 66 in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. Figures showing the mem- 
bership of these unions are not available but it is 
reckoned that the total membership of all the 
732 odd unions in India in that month must have 
been about three-quarters of a million. The Pro- 
vince of Bombay is the only province in India 
which regularly collects information and statis- 
tics in connection with all trade unions whether 
registered or not. The following table shows the 
progress of the trade union movement in that 
province : — 


Growth of Trade Jlrdone in the Province 


of Bombay, 

Year. 

Number of 
unions. 

Average 
meml»ership 
during the year. 

1923 . . 

17 

41,030 

1926 . . 

64 

62,772 

1929 . . 

92 

191,937 

1932 . . 

89 

104,458 

1935 . . 

108 

103,429 

1936 .. 

99 

97,892 

1937 . . 

114 

03,453 

1938 . . 

153 

126,456 

1939 . . 

176 

169,026 

1940 . . 

177 

191,942 

1941 ( 1 st qtr.) 

1 172 

192,260* 


*Actual figure. 


the year 1941 (1st March) are analysed by 


Distribution of Membership of Bombay Unions, 


Glass of Industry. 

Number of 
unions. 

Membership. 

Percentage 
to total 
membership. 

Textile 

27 

90,102 

46.86 

Seamen 

2 

23,722 

12.34 

Hallways 

8 

29,419 

15.30 

Posts and Telegraphs 

34 

6,843 

S.66 

Municipal 

10 

9,871 

6.13 

Miscellaneous 

91 

32,309 

16.81 

Total .. 

172 

192,266 

100.00 


Out of the 27 unions of cotton textile workers 
in the Province of Bombay, eight with a total 
membership of 44,046 are in Bombay and 
ten with a totai membership of 36,376 are in 
Ahmedabad. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 

We have so far dealt with the development of 
the trade union movement in India until the 
coming into operation of the Trade Unions Act. 
Up-to-date statistics based on sueh figures at 
are available have alio been given. We shall 
now proceed to conclude this review with a rapid 
survey of the main events in the movement 
since 1927. The height of the movement was 
reached in 1928-29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Indian labour. Communist 


leaders had captured almost every important 
union in India except the textile union in 
Ahmedabad and they had succeeded in securing 
a membership of over 60,000 textile workers in 
Bombay City for their Bombay Oimi Kamgar 
Union. The membership figures of the 
various other unions which they controlled 
also showed remarkable increases. Their main 
object in getting into the trade union movement, 
however, was to use it as a tool for the 
furtherance of their revolutionary principles and 
doctrines for the overthrow of the existing 
Government and the uprooting of capitalism. 
The success which they had met with as the 
result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 
in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
proved, purely adventitious. The doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of t^ winter of that year were 
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responsible for rioting in Bombay City on a 
scale prei^onsly unknown. Thirty-one of the 
ring-leaders of the moyement were arrested early 
in 1929 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut for trial. Such of the 
communists as remained unarrested engineered 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929. This lasted for more than three 
months and was called off only after the publica- 
tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry appoint- 
ed by Government and which allocated the 
whole of the biame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Qimi Kamgar Union. The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a olow to the trade union 
movement from which it took ten years to 
recover. 

The communists not content with the mischief 
they had wrought in the ranks of individual 
trade unions made a successful attempt in 1929 
either to capture or to break the AU-India Trade 
Union Congress. They affiliated the Bombay 
Gimi Eamgar Union with a membership of 
54,000 and the G.I.P. Bailway Workers* Union 
with a membership of 41,000 to that body dur- 
ing the year and with the assistance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together with 
some of their other unions gave them, they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at the tenth session of the Congress 
which was held in Nagpur in that year. Besolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the aviation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa- 
tions and for the boycott of the Eoyal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the J^und Table Conferences 
on Indian B^forms. Moderate trade unionists 
under the leadership of Mr. N. M. Joshi thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
Federation. The All-India Bailwaymen*s 
Federation which was till then affiliated to the 
Trade Union Congress left that body in 1929 
and remained outside till 1936. 

At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta in July 1931, 
a further split occurred in its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs. S. V. Deshpande and B. T. Bandive 
broke away to form the All-India Bed Trade 
Union Congress. By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any manner or means make a claim to 
speak on behalf of Indian labour; but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference, the 
Government of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
reconunend delegates for the International 
l4tbour Conference. 

With a view to bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 
representative conference held in Bombay on 
the 10th Mi^ 1931 under the auspices of the 
Wlndia Bailwaymen’s Federation. This 
Conunittee found that three different and distinct 
^^mns of labour were in existence in India— 
(1) the communist group : (2) the liberal group ; 
and(8)there8t~Hindt]^the gulf which divided 
the communists from the other sections was not 
brldgeable. The Committee, therefore, recom-' 


mended a platform of imity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India. It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which imcepted 
this ‘ platform of unity ' under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour. 
At a joint meeting between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
Provisional Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1988, 
the two federations were amalgamated on the 
basis of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade Union Unity Conference but subject to 
certain modifications and the new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion. In 1935, the two sections of the AU-lndla 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it was agreed that the parent body should 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India. In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation b^ virtue of which a 
Joint Committee of the two organisations was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both. Another direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
entered into between the National Federation 
of Labour and the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on specific political and 
economic iMues. At the end of the year 1987, 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
membership of 88,000 with 62 affiliated unions 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress had a 
membership of 40,000 with 08 affiliated unions. 
It is interesting, however, to note that tiie labour 
unions of Ahra^abad which draw their inspira- 
tion from Mr. Gandhi throughout remained 
aloof from both these bodies. 

At a special Joint session of the AU-India 
Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trade Union Federation held at Nagpur 
on the 17th AprU 1038, it was decided to 
combine these two bodies into one central 
organisation. The principal terms of the 
agreement approved by the executives of 
both these bodies were that the basis of 
representation on the joint General Council 
of the new combined Trade Union 
Congress be fifty-fifty — 44 members from each 
group— and that the Trade Union Congress 
accept the constitution of the National Trade 
Union Federation in toto. The following were 
appointed office bearers of the Trade Union 
Congress: Dr. 8.C. Banerji (Federation) President; 
Mr. Aftab All (Federation), Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
(Federation) and Mr. Mukundlal Sircar (T.U.C.) 
Vice-Presidents ; Mr. B. B. Bakhale (Federation) 
Secretary; Mr. B. S. Nimbkar (T.U.C.) Treasurer; 
Mr. B. K. Mukeril (T.U.C.) and Mr. S. V. Parule- 
kar (Federation), Assistant Secretaries. The 
General Council was to act for the combined 
body with the one limitation that questions 
relating to general strikes and affiliation with 
international bodies should be decided by a 
three fourth’s majority. If this scheme worked 
well, the task of unification should be pushed 
further and the two bodies merged into one. 
Mr. B. B. Bakhale resigned his appointment 
as General Secretary of the Congress on his 
appointment as Vice-Chairman of tiie Biha 
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Labour Inquiry Committee. His place was 
taken by Mr. S. V. Parulekar, but on the latter's 
conviction to 18 months' imprisonment under 
Sections 124A and 16SA of the Indian Penal 
Code in March 1940, Mr. N. M. Joshl, M.L.A., 
was appointed Acting General Secretary. The 
Provisional Affiliation entered into at Nagpur 
in April 1088 was formally ratified at the 
HU^teenth Session of The AU-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Bombay on the 28th 
and 20th September, 1040. ^e following 
Office Bearers were elected : President^Mi. V. 
B. Kalappa, m.L.a. ; Vice-Preaidenta — ^Messrs. 
Aftab All, M.L.A., Purshottamdas Trlkamdas 
and Charu Banerjee ; Treasurer — Mr. B. S. 
Nimbkar ; General Secretary — ^Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
M.L.A. : and Assistant Secretaries— -Mi%f^ Shanta 
Bhalerao and Mr. Phani Ghosh. 

The merging of the National Trades Union 
Federation with the All-India Trade Union 
Confpress must be considered a landmark in the 
history of the trade union movement in India, 
in a country ]ik$ India politics pervades 
almost every department of human activity. 
It was natural that polkical forces should have 
tried to utilise the labour platform for their 
own ends. If experience, however, Is the best 
school of life, Indian labour had had its best 
schooling ; but, although it took Indian labour 
twelve years to consolidate its ranks again, to 
learn to sink political and other differences and 
to act in unison in the furtherance of legitimate 
trade union aims was no small gain. There are 
many unions — ^notably, the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association — which are still outside 
the All-India body. Every i)Ossible effort 
should be made to bring in as many of them as 
possible in order to make the Trade Union 
Congress fully representative. Political diff- 
erences still persist but it is clear that the 
Congress realises the importance of speaking 
with one voice on major issues. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The question of representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable importance 
owing to the mowing interest taken by the 
general public in labour matters. Under the 
constitution established by the Government of 
India Act, 1019, both the Governor-General and 
the Provincial Governors had powers to make a 
certain number of nominations to the Central 
Legislative Assembly and to the Prov^cial 
Legislative Councils. The majority of such 
nominations were to be from the ranks of Govern- 
ment officials but both the Governor-General 
and the Provincial Governors were permitted to 
exercise their option in nominating persons from 
other outside interests In order to remedy 
inequalities of representation. In pursuance of 
this power one nominated seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominated seat in the Legis- 
lative Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
reserved for representatives of labour. The 
Governors of Punjab, the Central Provinces. 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam followed suit and 
nominated one member each for labour interests 
In their respective Councils. A little later, the 
labour representation In Bengal was increased 
to two and in Bombay to three seats, 


The question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new constitution received consi- 
derable attention from every Commission and 
Committee apjMinted in connection with the 
reforms — (l) the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittees set up by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments in India in 1081 ; (2) the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Indian Bound Table Con- 
ference ; (8) the Indian Franchise Committee * 
( 4 ) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments in India ; and (5) the 
Indian Delimitation Committee set ^ in 1035 
under the chairmanship of Sir Lawrie Hammond. 
Several alternative schemes of representation 
were considered. The Boyal Commission on 
Indian Labour were of opinion that the method 
which was likely to be most effective in securing 
the best representation of labour was that of 
election by registered trade unions. The Indian 
Franchise Committee were, however, unable to 
accept trade unions as the sole basis of represen- 
tation and they recommended representation 
through constituencies composed of registered 
trade unions and also through special labour 
constituencies composed of workers in factories 
employing a minimum of ten persons in selected 
areas and centres. On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 88 seats for labour in the Provincial 
Legislatures— eight each for Bombay and Bengal, 
six for Madras, four each for Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, three each for the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and two for the Central Pro- 
vinces. With regard to the representation of 
labour in the Federal Assembly, the Indian 
Franchise Committee recommended that labour 
should get the same extent of representation as 
commerce, viz,, eight seats. Election shoidd as 
far as possible be through registered trade unions 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
and Assam where trade unions in the two chief 
industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
non-existent. In such cases the method of 
representation should be considered at the time 
of the delimitation of constituencies. These 
various proposals were accepted by the Third 
Round Table Conference and by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
decision for the separation of Sind and Orissa. 
These two new provinces were to get one seat 
each at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
Orissa and the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly was increased from eight to ten of 
which one was to be a non-provincial seat and the 
remaining nine to be distributed among the 
provinces, Bombay and Bengal getting two each 
and one seat each going to Madras, Bihar, thb 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Assam. 

The Indian Delimitation Committee, whose 
report was publiBhed in February 1036, 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfil before it can be 
included in the electorate 

<1) It should have been in existence for two 
years and have been registered for one year 
before the date fixed for the preparation of the 
electoral roll; 

(2) Its membership should not have fallen 
below 250 during the year preceding t^ prepare* 
tion of the electoral roll ; 
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(8) It muBt hAve compiled with any rules 
made under the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
Inspection of books by the Begistrar and for 
professional audit ; and 

(4) Its fulfilment of the preceding conditions 
should have been attested by a tribunal to be 
appointed by the Governor. 

The Committee further recommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act should be so amended 
as to invest local Qovemments with the power 
of inspecting the registers of registered trade 
unions and to make Government or professional 
audit of their accounts compulsory. As regards 
'^he qualifications of an elector In a labour con* 
itituency» the Committee recommended that 

( 1 ) he must have attained the age of 21 years ; 

(2) he should have had a place of residence in 
the province for six months immediately preced- 
ing a date to be fixed by the local Government ; 

(3) in the case of a trade union constituency, he 
should belong to a registered trade union includ- 
ed in the constituency and paid up his subscrip- 
tion for the twelve months preceding the date of 
the preparation of the electoral roll; (4) in the 
case of a special labour constituency he should 
have been in continuous employment in a factory 
or a mine for a jperlod of not less than 180 days in 
the year preceding the date of preparation of the 
electoral roll; and (6) he should not be employed 
in a clerical, supervisory, recruiting or adminis- 
trative capacity. The qualifications laid down by 
the Conunlttee for a candidate are that he should 
have attained the age of 25 years, satisfied the 
conditions laid down in the Fifth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act and that he should 
be an elector cither in the constituency for which 
ho stands or in any other labour constituency in 
the province concerned . As far as the method of 
election is concerned, the Indian Franchise 
Committee were of opinion that where a trade 
union constituency is confined to a single area 
voting might be direct birt where it covers two 
or more different centres election should be 
through an electoral college composed of dele- 
gates elected in each union in the proportion of 
one for each group of 100 workers. The Indian 
Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly 
In favour of direct election, whether in trade 
union or in special labour constituencies, unless 
there were quite decisive practical difficulties 
in the way but they favoured the principle of 
electoral colleges in the case of certain unions 
of railway workers. 

As far as the actual constituencies for the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies are concerned 


the Indian Delimitation Committee recom- 
mended that out of the eight seats given to labour 
in Bengal, two seats should be with trade union 
constituencies for registered unions of railway 
and water transport workers and six for special 
labour constituencies as follows: E^stered 
factories in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah, 
Barrackpore and Hooghly (one seat each), one 
seat for coal mines in the Asansol sub-division 
of the Burdwan District and one seat for tea 
garden labour in the Jalpaiguri and the Darjee- 
ling Districts. In the Bombay Presidency, 
Ahmedabad textile unions and railway unions 
in Bombay got two seats each, the Bombay 
textile unions and unions of seamen and dock 
workers got one seat each and textile labour in 
Sholapur City got one seat on the basis of a 
special labour constituency. Of the six seats in 
Madras, all railway unions in the presidency and 
unions of textile workers in the Madras District 
got one seat each and the four remaining seats 
were divided between special labour constitu- 
encies of (1) textile workers in Coimbatore and 
Malabar, (2) Madras City dock and factory labour 
(excluding railways and textiles), (8) Visaga- 
patam dock and factory labour, and (4) West 
Godavari, Kistna and Guntur factory labour. 
In the United Provinces all registered trade 
unions got one seat and the two remaining seats 
were allocated to industrial factory labour in 
Cawnpore and industrial labour in Lucknow, 
Agra, Aligarh and Allahabad. In the Punjab, 
the North Western Bailway Union got one seat 
and the two remaining seats were allocated to 
industrial labour in special labour constituencies 
composed of certain districts of East and North 
Punjab. In Bihar, registered mining unions in 
Dhanbad were allotted one seat and three went 
to special labour constituencies for (1) Jamshed- 
pur factory labour, (2) Monghyr and Jamalpur 
factory labour, and (3) Hazaribag mining labour. 
In the Central Provinces, trade unions in Nagpur 
City got one seat and the remaining seat was 
allotted to a special labour constituency of in- 
dustrial labour employed in certain areas in the 
rest of the province. The one seat in Orissa is 
or a special constituency for the whole province 
and the allocation of the four seats in Assam 
are to vary at successive elections between tea 
gardens in different districts. As far as repre- 
sentation in the Federal Assembly is concerned, 
the proposals vary between the allocation of the 
two seats for the Bombay Presidency between all 
registered unions in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
to the Governor of the Province acting at his 
own discretion at each successive election in 
Assam. 


In the following table we reproduce the names of the various persons elected to the different 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Jfr. Q. Erishnamurthi Avl. Bailway Trade Unions. 

Wr. Genta Oholvapathi Ohetti Garu . . . . Textile Trade Unions. 

Mr. N. G. Bamaswami Nayadu Avl Textile Workers. 

Mr. p. R. K. Sarma Avl Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (exclud- 

. ing Textile and Bailway Labour). 

Mr. Subbarao Earunakaram Gam . . . . Yizagapatam cum East Godavari Dock and 

, Factory Labour. 

Mr. V. V. Narasimham Garu . . . . . . West Godavari cum KIstna cum Guntur Factory 

Labour. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

ifr. D. E. Jagtap Bombay City and Suburban Textile Cnious. 

Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda Ahmedabad Textile Uniops (Two seats). 

Mr. K. K. Desai Ditto. 

Mr. S. H. Jhabvala Bailway Unions (Two seats). 

Vamnt. . . . Ditto. 

Mr. A. H. Mirza Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock Workers. 

BENGAL LEaSLATlVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta Railway Trade Unions. 

Mr. Aftab All Water Transx)ort Trade Unions. 

Mr. Suresh Chandra Banerjce Calcutta and Suburbs (Beglstered-Factorles). 

Mr. Niharendra Dutt Mazumdar Barrackpore (Registered Factories). 

Mr. Sibnath Banerjeo Howrah (Registered Factories). 

Mr. M. A. Zaman Hooghly cum Serampore (Registered Factories). 

. Mr. B. Mukerjee . . • . . . Collieries (Coal Mines). 

Mr. Litta Sirdar Bengal Dooars (Western), Darjeeling Sadar, 

Bengal Dooars (Eastern) and Kurseong. 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Raja Ram Shastrl Trade Union Constituency. 

Mr. Suraj Prasad Awasthi Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour. 

Mr. B. K. Mukerjee Industrial Factory Labour In Lucknow, Agrn, 

Allahabad and Aligarh. 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Lain Sita Ram Mehra Trade Unions. 

Mr. Dewan Chaman Lai East Punjab. 

Rai Saheb Sohan Lai North Punjab Labour Constituency. 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Nil . . Mining Trade Unions. 

Mr. Babu Natha Ram Jamshedpur Factory Labour. 

Nil • • Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour. 

Mr. Babu Khetra Nath Sen Gupta . . . . Hazaribag Mining Labour. 

• 

C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. G. S. Page Trade Union Labour, 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa Factory Labour. 

ASSAM LEQSLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Bideshy Pan Tanty Doom Dooma, Tinsukia and Dibrugarh. 

Mr. Bhairab Chandra Das . . Jorhat, Nazjira and East Golaghat. 

Mr. Babu Blnodo Kumar J. Sarwan . . Thakurbari, Biswanath and Paneri. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Ahir Silchar Srimangal and Longal Valley. 

ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Babu Pyari Sankara Roy Orissa Labour Constituency. 

SIND LEGISUTIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. N. A. Bechw •• •• •• .. Sind I«boar Conitituency. 
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THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
ININDU. 

The proT^sals of the Indian Delimitation Com> 
mittee with regard to the formation of certain 
constituencies for the return of representatives 
of labour to the Federal Assembly and to the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions are bound to liave 
some effect both on the formation of new unions 
and on the registration of such of those as have 
not yet registered under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act. It is also probable that registered unions 
will make better endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in maintaining proper books of 
accounts and r<^sters of members in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Oovemraent for the purposes of preparing 
electoral roils. At the same time, however, the 
imposition of these further restrictions on the 
conduct of the affairs of registered trade unions 
might very well tend to dissuade several interest- 
ed outsiders from continuing at the helm of 
affairs of their respective unions ; and it is quite 
possible that in the absence of such leadership 
many unions will tend to disintegrate and dis- 
appear. As far as the workmen in Indian indus- 
tries are concerned, trade unionism has not 
taken on anywhere near to the extent which it 
has with workmen in the West ; and, as has 
already been stated above, the fear of vic- 
timisation is too strongly entrenched in the 
minds of the workers to enable them to enter 
into combinations promoted to safeguard their 
interests. Things might have been different 
had the labour franchise been limited en- 
tirely to registered trade unions but in! 
most provinces outside the Province of Bombay 
the majority of the constituencies are special 
labour constituencies with which trade unions 
are in no way concerned. It is also very doubt- 
ful whether an Indian industrial worker will 
part with a monthly quota of his already meagre 
income for union subscriptions merely for the 
right of a vote. The experience of the last 
fifteen years shows that most of the unions which 


. became defunct went to the wall owing mainly 
to the fact that their officials were not able 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from the 
members for the reason that the Indian workman 
will not part with money for a purely proble- 
matic advantage. He wants a return for his 
outlay in the form of an increase in his wages 
and if he does not get tills within a reasonable 
period he xiays no union subscriptions. The 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union is, happily, 
in a somewhat different position because 
it provides a host of welfare schemes in 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries, educa- 
tion and facilities for recreation, co-operative 
stores and cheap grain shops, etc., and its mem- 
bers get more than value for their money. In 
addition, the union is under the control of 
extremely disinterested, able and zealous 
officials like Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, Mr. Khaudu- 
bhai K. Desai and Mr. 8. P. Dave, who have made 
the union their life-work. The office of the union 
with its hundred or more clerks is a beehive of 
industry. 

Unfortunately for the trade union movement 
in India, there are few, if any, unions which are 
run on the model of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Laboiu* Union. The vast majority of those 
which have been kept alive through the zeal of 
Interested outsiders are hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered figures of membership — 
bolstered in order to convince the employers 
concerned re. their bona fides for recognition. 
No trade union movement can stand on founda- 
tions such as these. It is possible, however, 
that with the spread of education and literacy. 
Indian industries will attract a more educated 
I type of workman who will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the advantages of organised com- 
bination and that a healthier movement built on 
more solid foundations will take the place of 
the hollow structure which exists to-day. Whilst 
there are no indications for optimism there is, 

I at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
I in the matter but the hopes of all persons 
, interested in the welfare of the labour movement 
I in India are, as far as trade unionism is con- 
cerned, in the laps of the gods. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND TRADE DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 


In the first part of this note on “ Labour in 
India'* in which we have given a complete 
survey of the growth of the labour problem In 
this country from its first beginnings in the 
seventies of the last century up to the present 
day we have dealt at some len^h with all the 
more important industrial disputed, and we have 
also given the findings and the recommendations 
of the various committees and departmental 
enquiries instituted in connection with them. 
We have also given statistics of industrial dis- 
putes in India during certain periods of intense 
industrial strife and we have traced the growth 
of conciliation and arbitration machinery cul- 
minating in the i>a88in& by the Government of 
Bombay, of the !^mbay Trade Disputes Con- 
ciliation Act of 1934 and the Bombay Industrial 
disputes Act of 1938 which replaced the 1934 
Act from Ist August 1989. In view of this, 
there is very little left to be said in this particular 
section and our remarks will therefore be con- 


fined to a brief description of the Indian Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929 and to the all-India statistics 
of industrial disputes during the last seventeen 
years. We Introduced a new feature in this 
section from last year of giving at the end of 
this section brief reviews of all industrial dis- 
putes affecting 6,000 workers or more which 
occuned In India during the last one year. A 
similar review has been given at the end of this 
section for the twelve months ending March 
1941. 

THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929. 

The Trade Disputes Act was first passed in 
1929. Its life was limited to five years but as a 
result of the recommendation made by the 
Boyal Commission on Indian Labour in the 
matter an amending Act was passed in 1934 
by virtue of which It was placed permanently 
on the Statute Book. The Govenunent of 
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Bombay under Sections 16 and 17 of the Trade 
Disputes Act launched a prosecution against 
eight leaders of the Textile Strike of 1984 on the 
grounds (1) that some of the demands made or 
formulated by the strikers were not In furtherance 
of a trade dispute; and (2) that the strike 
was designed u> inflict severe, general and 
prolonged hardsliip on the community and 
thereby to compel the Government to take 
or abstain from taking some particular course of 
action. The accused were charged with the 
ofience of inciting others to take part in an illegal I 
strike. The Chief Presidency Magistrate held 
that the strike was not illegal and acquitted 
the accused. The Government of Bombay 
preferred an appeal in the High Court but lost the 
appeal too. The Government of India therefore 
passed a further Amending Act in March 1638 
by virtue of which the words ** general and 
prolonged ** were omitted from clause (b) 
of sub-section (1) of section 16 of the Act. 
Advantage was taken at the same time to 

S ovide for the appointment of Conciliation 
fleers and to amend the Act In a few other 
minor particulars. The main provisions of the 
Act as it now stands are as follows : — 

With the exception of sections 1 and 2 which 
deal with short title, extent, duration, etc., and 
interpretation, and section 19 which deals with 
rule-making powers, the main body of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, falls into three parts. Tl^ 
first provides for the appointment of Courts ai 
Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation (sections S 
to 14) ; the second contains special provisions 
with regard to strikes in public utility services 
(Section 15) * and the third deals with illegal 
strikes and lockouts (sections 10 to 18). The 
first part of the Act relating to the establishment 
of tribunals for the investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes was based generally on the 
British Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its 
detailed provisions were adopted for the most 
part from clauses in that Act. The main dilfer- 
ence is that whereas the British Act sets up a 
standing and permanent Industrial Court, the 
Conciliation Boards which the Indian Act makes 
provision for are Intended to be appointed 
ad hoc like the Courts of Enquiry, In order to 
deal with particular disputes. 


The Governor-General in Council, in the case 
of railways or concerns under the control of the 
Government of India ; and the local Govern- 
ment, in the case of all other concerns or groups 
of concerns, have power to refer any matters 
appearing to bo connected with or relevant to 
any trade dispute which exists oris apprehended 
between an emidoyer and his workmen to a 
Court of Inquiry lor report ; or to refer the whole 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation for promoting 
8 settlement thereof. Whore no reference is 
made by either party or where a reference Is 
made to Government by only one party, the 
appointment or otherwise of a Court or a Board 
Is entirely at the discretion of Government; but 
where both the parties to a dispute apply either 
conjointly or separately for the reference of the 
dispute to a Court or a Board it is obligatory 
on. Government to proceed to appoint a Court 
or a Board, as the case may be, provided that 
Government are satisfied that the persons apply- 
ing represent the majority of each party. The 
objects of Courts of Inquiry, which may be 
omposed of an independent ch lirmau and other 


independent persons or only one independent 
person would be to investigate and report 
on such questions connected with the dispute 
as might be referred to them. The settle- 
ment of the dispute wonkl depend on the 
force of public opinion on the Court’s findings., 
The objects of Boards of Conciliation which 
may consist of one independent person or one 
independent chairman and two or four other 
members comprised of equal numbers of persons 
representing the interests of l>oth the parties to 
a dispute and to be nominated by the parties 
concerned would be to secure a settlement of the 
dispute. Provi.sions arc contained in the Act to 
enable both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents. Neither party is under any obliga- 
tion to accept the findings of a Court or the 
a Jvice of a Board ; but in practice both parties 
would be expected to do so. 

The second part of the Act which covers 
public utility services makes it a penal olfencc 
for persons employed in such services to go on 
strike without giving fourteen days* notice in 
writing to the employer of their intention to do 
so. Penalties are also provided for persons 
abetting such an oflence. This provision is 
based on the principle that persons whose work 
Is vital to the welfare of the community generally 
should not be entitled to enter into a strike 
before sufiicient time has been given to examine 
the merits of their grievances and to explore the 
possibilities of arriving at a settlement. Pro- 
visions of a somewhat similar type are also to 
be found In the Indian Post Offices Act and in 
a number of Municipal Acts in India ; and the 
principle is one which has been widelv accepted 
in other countries. Among “ public utility 
services” have been included railways, postal, 
telegraph or telephone services; undertakii^s 
supplying light or water to the public , and any 
system of public conservancy or sanitation. 

Glauses 16 to 18 of the Act relating to illegal 
strikes and lockouts closely follow the provisions 
of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, but these 
provisions are only applicable in the case of those 
strikes and lockouts which satisfy both of two 
conditions : in the first place, the strike or lock- 
out must have objects other than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the indus- 
try to which the strikers or employers belong ; 
and, in the second place, the strike or lockout 
must be designed or calculated to inflict severe 
hardship upon the community and thereby 
to compel Government to take or abstain from 
taking any particular line of action. Persons 
farthering lUegal strikes or lockouts are liable 
to punislment while those refusing to take part 
in them are protected from trade union dis- 
abilities to which they might otherwise be 
subjected. 

Both the First and the Second Labour 
Ministers Conferences held in January 1940 and 
January 1941 gave considerable attention to 
the amendment of the existing law relating to 
Industrial Disputes. The conclusions reached 
have been described in the sections dealing witli 
these Conferences above. 

During the period of nearly ten years between 
the pa^ng of the Act in 1929 and the coming 
into effect of Provincial Autonomy in April 
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1937, the Industrial Disputes Act was made 
use of only on five occasions. After Aui^ust 
1937, however, Congress ministries, particularly 
in Madras, made an extensive use of the Act. 
In that Province live Courts of Inquiry and one 
Board of Conciliation were appointed in the year 
ending September 1938. Similar action has 
been taken in Bengal, Bihar, the United 
Provinces and Assam in the last of which a 
Court of Inquiry was appointed in August 1938 
in connection with an industrial dispute in the 
Assam Oil Company, Ltd., at Digboi. The 
Government of Bombay, however, have only 
used the Act on two occasions. Once in 1929, 
immediately after it was passed, when it appoint- 
ed the Pearson Court of Inquiry to enquire into 
the causes of the General Strike of 1929 in Cotton 
Mills in Bombay ; and, for the second time in 
March 1940 when it appointed the Madgavkar 
Board of Conciliation in connection with the 
dispute between the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and Its employees 
over the question of the grant of dearness 
allowances on account of increased cost of living 
owing to the war. 

As has already been stated at the beginning I 
of this section, events leading up to the passing 
of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 
in 1938 and the appointment of the Commissioner 


of I^abour in the Bombay Presidency as the cx- 
ofilcio Chief Conciliator have already been dealt 
with in 'the general survey. The scope 
of that Act has also been surveyed. 
Relerence has also been made elsewhere 
to the excellent private conciliation and 
arbitration machinery which exists in the textile 
industry in Ahmedamd for the examination and 
settlement of all industrial disputes. It will be 
seen, therefore, that as in almost all the advanc- 
ed industrial countries of the world, conciliation 
in India too has come to be regarded as a matter 
of first rate importance in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. The appointment of Labour 
Officers by the Millowners^Association, Bombay, 
and by the Government of Bombay have been 
followed by the creation of similar posts in 
almost all Industrial Provinces in India and also 
in many Indian States. 

STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 

I Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
only been collected since 1921. The following 
table sets out the number of disputes in each 
ear since 1921, the number of persons affected 
y these disputes and the total time lost in 
man-days. 


Industrial Disputes in India, 1921-39. 


Year. 

Number of 
disputes. 

Number of 
workpeople 
Involved. 

Number of 
working 
days lost. 

Year. 

Number of 
disputes. 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved. 

Number of 
working 
days lost. 

1921 . . 

396 

600,351 

6,984,426 

1930 . . 

148 

196,301 

2,261,731 

1922 . . 

278 

435,434 

3,972,727 

1931 . . 

166 

203,008 

2,408,123 

1923 .. 

213 

301,044 

5,051,704 

1932 . . 

118 

128,099 1 

1,922,437 

1924 . . 

133 

312,462 

8,730,918 

1933 . . 

146 

164,938 

2,168,961 

1925 .. 

134 

270,423 

12,678,129 

1934 . . 

159 

220,808 

4,776,669 

1926 . . 

128 

186,811 

1,097,478 

1935 .. 

145 

114,217 

973,475 

1927 . . 

129 

131,655 

2,019,970 

1936 .. 

167 

169.029 

2,858,062 

1928 .. 

203 

506,851 

31,647,404 

1937 . . 

379 

647,801 

8,982,257 

1929 . . 

141 

532,016 

12,165,691 

1938 . . 

399 

401,075 

9,198,708 





1939 . . 

406 

409,189 

4,992,795 


JV.B. — The statistics for the year 1940 had not been published when we went to Press. 


MAJOR STRIKES IN INDIA DURING 
194041. 

1. The Empress Mills and the Model Mills, 
Nagpur {Central Provinces and Berar) ; As a 
l)rotest against the findings of the Court of 
Ju<iuiry appointed by the Government of the 
Central Provinces and Berar in concession with 
Uic dearness allowance dispute in cotton mills 
in Nagpur, about 14,000 workers of the Empress 
Alills struck work on the 8th April 1940. This 
strike spread to the Model Mills employing about 
‘^.500 workers on 17th April. The Government 
thereupon decided to appoint another Committee 
of Inquiry to go into this question again. The 
i^trike in both these mills was called off as soon 
the appointment of this CommitU^ was 
:nmounced and work was resumed in both mills 
fiom 26th April 1940. 

‘2. Strike in Six Collieries in the Jharia Coal- 
Md {Bihar) : On 8th AprU, 1940, about 6,000 
workers in the Jealgora, South Ballary, Bhaga, 


Bhowrah and Amlabad Collieries and in the 
Kenduadih Power House belonging to the East 
India Coal Company struck work on demands 
for increases in wages ranging from 14 to 37 • 6 
l)er cent. The strikes in all the concerns 
collapsed within a short time on different dates 
and the strikers returned to work 
unconditionally. 

3. India Jute Mill, Serampore, Eooghly 
{Bengal) : The weavers of Mills No. 2 suspended 
work on 17th April, 1940, apprehending that 
some of them might be unlustly punished for 
bad cloth. This was treated by the management 
as a strike. On the next day the workers from 
Mills Nos. 1 and 3 also joined the strike and the 
total number of workers affected in all the three 
Mills was 6,180. Work was resumed on the 
24th April through the Intervention of the Labour 
Commissioner who arranged for an Inquiry in 
conjunction wiHr the Indian Jute Mills Asso* 
elation, into the causes of the strike and the 
grievances of the workers. 
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4. Strike in three Collieries in the Jharia G. Fort William Jute Mills {Old and New), 
Coalfield (Bihar) : Strikes were declared at the Howrah {Bengal) : The workers of the new mill 
Kustore, Burragarh and Kaska Collieries belong- struck work on 12th August as a protest against 
ing to Messrs. Kilburn Co. on the 20th April the refusal of the management to re-employ a 
1040. The total number of strikers was worker on return from leave and they demanded 
about 6,000. These strikes were called off on that proper leave rules should be drawn up and 
7th August 1040 on the understanding that (1) published. The workers of the old mill Joined 
the management would recognise a union of the the strike on the following day but wanted to 
labourers with outsiders as President and resume work on the 14th. The management, 
Secretary of the Union ; (2) the management however, refused to work only one miU and both 
would take back all the strikers in their former the mills were, therefore, closed. Nearly 5,000 
posts within one month from the date of the workers wore affected. This strike ended on the 
termination of the strikes ; and (3) the manage- 21st August when all the strikers resumed work 
ment would distribute any excess over 6 per unconditionally. 

cent, profit to the labourers as a bonus. 7. Workers of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora- 

tion, Calcutta {Bengal) : On the 26th August, 

6. The Empress Mills and the Model Mills, 1940, 9,030 workers employed by the Calcutta 
Nagpur {Central Provinces and Berar"^ These Municipality struck work, among other things, 
two mills were again involved in a second big for a 26 per cent, increase in wages. On 28th 
strike during the year. On the publication of August, 8,920 workers were dismissed for having 
the Report of the Committee of Inquiry referred failed to resume work in accordance with a notl<!e 
to under the first item above, the management put up by the Corporation. By the 11th 
of the Empress Mills announced their intention September, however, all the old workers except 
to grant a dearness allowance at the rate of half 1,260 who lost their jobs permanently on account 
an anna per day but they would not accept the of this strike were taken back as new recruits on 
Committee’s recommendation to give an Increase trial. 

of one pie in this allowance for every rise of 8. Government Harness and Saddlery Factory, 
one per cent, in the cost of living index for Cawnpore {United Provinces): Owing to a 
Nagpur. The Model Mills expressed their misunderstanding of a factory order regarding the 
financial inability to accept the Committee’s National Labour Tribunal, the workers on night 
recommendations. The Nagpur Textile Union shift in the tailoring section staged a stay-in 
did not accept the offer made by the management strike on 4th September, 1940. The strike 
of the Empress Mills and they brought all the subsequently spread to certain other sections 
14,000 day and night shift workers of this mill of the factory and affected 6,000 workers in all, 
out on strike on the 3rd July 1940. The workers The authorities promised to look into the 
in the Model Mills followed suit. As a result of grievances of the workers only if they resumed 
the intervention of H.E. the Governor of the work and all the strikers, thereupon, resumed 
Central Provinces and Berar In the matter, the work on the 9th September, 
management of the Empress Mills agreed to 9. Employees of certain Chinese Shoemakers, 
accept the Committee’s recommendations in Calcutta {Bengal): On 7th September, 1940, 
toto and all the workers in that mill resumed work 2,500 workers in some large Chinese shoe-making 
from the 15th July, 1940. The strike in the factories in Calcutta struck work on a demand 
Model Mills, however, continued till 1st for an increase in wages. Within a few days 
September, 1940, when the workers went back 4,000 workers in other similar factories joined 
to work on an undertaking given by the manage- the strike. A settlement of the dispute was 
ment of that mill that they would give a dearness reached on 23rd September when increases of 
allowance of half an anna per day with retros- 6 pies and 3 pies on the piece rates per pair of 
pective effect from let July, if the profits for adult persons^ and children’s shoes respectively 
the year were sufficient to enable this to be done, were given. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Reference has already been made in the pre- 
liminary sections of this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty of Versailles, of an International 
Labour Organisation and to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in Washing- 
ton in 1919, twenty -four further sessions were 
held till the end of the year 1939 and a total 
of sixty-seven Conventions were adopted. 
We give bebw, in serial order, the year and the 
place at which each of the twenty-five sessions 
of the Conference were held, the composition of 
the delegation from India, and the titles of the 
different Conventions which were adopted at 
each session. In the notes on the composition 
of the delegation Government Delegates are 
represented by the capital letter ** G 
£:mployers* Delegates by the letter ** E and 
Workers* Delegates by the letter ** W **. The 
names of the technioal advisers to the Govern- 
ment, Employers* and Workers' Delegates have 


been omitted in all oases. Symbols (full mean- 
ings and explanations of which are 0ven at the 
end of this section) are placed beside the titles 
of the Conventions with regard to which action 
has already been taken by the Government of 
India. In all cases where no symbols appear 
alongside the titles, no action has been taken. 

Ist Session (Washington, 1919) : Indian 
Delegation. — Government — Sir Atul Chatterjee 
and Sir Louis Kershaw ; Employers — Sir 
Alexander Murray ; Workers — Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

Conventions. 

1. Hours of Work (Industry) — (AB). 

2. Unemployment — (C). 

8. Childbirth. 

4. Night Work (Women)— (AB). 

6. Minimum Age (Industry) — (D). 

6. Night Work (Young PerBon8)^AB)., 
White Phosphorus-^D). 
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Znd (Qenava, 1920): G — Sir Louini lOtA Session (Geneva, 1927): G — Sir Atul 

Kershaw and Capt. D. F. Vines; Seamen’s Chatterjee, Sir Louis Kershaw and Dr. E. P. 


Delegate — Mr. A. M, Mazarello. 

Conventions, 

7. Minimum Age (Sea) — (E). 

8. Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) 
-(E). 

9. Placing of Seamen. 

3rd Session (Geneva, 1921) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. I. N. Gupta ; E — Sir Nowroji 
Saklatvala ; W — Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Secretary — 
Mr. A. G. Clow. 

Conventions. 

10. Minimum Age (Agriculture). 

11. Eight of Association (Agriculture) — (AC). 

12. Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture). 

13. White Lead (Painting). 

14. Weekly Rest (Industry) — (AB). 

15. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers)— 
(AB). 

16. Medical Examination of Young Persons 
(Sea)— (AB). 

4th Session (Geneva, 1922) : G — Sir Bhupen- 
(Ira Basu and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir Alfred 
Pickford ; W — Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Secretary — 
Mr. C. H. Silver. 

bth Session (Geneva, 1923) : G — Sir Dadiba 
M. Dalai and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir Joseph 
Kay ; W — Mr. K. C. Roy Chowdhury. 

6th Session (Geneva, 1924) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir 
Alexander Murray ; W — Mr. Joseph Baptista. 

7th Session (Geneva, 1925) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw : K—Sir 
Thomas Smith ; W — Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Secretary 
—Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

17. Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents). 

18. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Disease)— (AC). 

19. Equality of Treatment (Accident Com- 
pensation) — (AB). 

20. Night Work (Bakeries). 

8th Session (Geneva, 1926) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E- — Sir 
Arthur Proom ; W — Mr. Lajpat Rai ; Secretary 
—Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. 

* Conventions, 

21. Inspection of Emigrants — (AC). 

Wh Session (Geneva, 1926): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Lotiis Kershaw; E— Sir 
Arthur Froom : W — Mr. M. Daud ; Secretary — 
Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

22. Seamen’s Articles of Agreement — (AB). 
28. Repatriation of Seamen. 


Paranjpe (Substitute) ; E— iwir. vr. u. oixm, 
W— Mr. V. V. Giri ; Secretary— Mr. S. LaU. 

Conventions. 

24. Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

25. Sickness Insurance (Agriculture). 

llt/i Session (Geneva, 1928): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe and Mr. J. 
C. Walton (Substitute) ; E— Mr. Narottam 
Morarjee ; W — Mr. Diwan Chaman Lall ; Secre- 
tary — Dr. R. C. RawUoy. 

Conventions. 

26. Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery. 

\2th Session (Geneva, 1929) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, and Mr. A. 
G. Clow (Substitute) ; E — Mr. Kasturbhai Lal- 
bhai; W— Mr. N. M. Joshi; Secretary— Mr. A. 
Dlbdin. 

Conventions. 

27. Marking of Weight (Packages Trans- 
ported by Vessels) — (AB). 

28. Protection against Accidents (Dockers). 

13fA Session (Geneva, 1930) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Geoffrey Corbett and Mr. C. 
W. A. Turner (Substitute) ; E — Mr. Jadunath 
Roy ; W — Mr. M. Daud ; Secretary — Mr. C. 
W. A. Turner. 

I4th Session (Geneva, 1930) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe and Mr. A. 
Latiff (Substitute) ; E— Mr. A. L. Ojha ; W— 
Mr. S. C. Joshi ; Secretary — Mr. G. Graham 
Dixon. 

Conventions. 

29. Forced Labour. 

30. Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices;. 
I5th Session (Geneva, 1931) : G — Sir Atul 

Chatterjee and Mr. A. G. Clow ; E — Mr. Wal- 
chand Hirachand ; W — Mr. R. R. Bakhale ; 
Secretary — Mr. N. A. Mehrban. 

Conventions. 

31. Hours of Work (Coal mines). 

I6th Session (Geneva, 1932) : G — Sir Bhu- 
pendra Nath Mltra and Sir Atul Chatterjee : 
E — Mr. Shanmukham Chetti ; W — Mr. Diwan 
Chaman Lall; Secretary — Mr. K. R. Mcnon. 
Conventions. 

32. , Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Revised, 1932)— (D). 

33. Minimum Ago (Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment). 

17th Session (Geneva, 1933): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. J. F. Gennings ; E-^-Slr 
Phlroze C. Sethna ; W — Mr. Aftab All ; Secre- 
tary — Mr. K. R. Menon. 

Conventions, 

34. Foe-Charging Employment Agencies. 

35. Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

36. Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture). 

37. Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture). 

89. Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc.). 
40. Survivors* Insurance (Agriculture). 
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18tA Session (GeneTa»1934) : G — SirBhupen- 
dra Nath Itfltra and Mr. A. G. Glow ; £ — ^th 
Kasturbhal Lalbhal; W — ^Mr. Jamnadas M. 
Mehta ; Secretary — Mr. A. Dlbdin. 

Contentions. 


24tA Session (Genevar 1038); G. — Sir Firos 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce; E — ^Lala 
Shrl Ram; W— Mr. S. V. Parulekar, m.i.a. 
(Bombay) ; Secretary — Mr. M. Ikramullah. 

Conventions. 


41. Night Work (Women) (Revised)— (AB). 

42. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) (Revised). 

48. Sheet'Glass Works. 

44. Unemployment Provision. 

IWh Session (Genova, 1936); G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra and Sir Joseph Shore; £ — 
Mr. H. A. Lalljee ; W — Mr. V. M. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar; Secretary — Mr. S. R. Zaman. 
Conventions. 


68. Convention concerning statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the principal mining and 
manufacturing industries, Including building 
and construction, and in agriculture. 

25thSes8ion(Qenev&, 1030) ; G. — SirFlros Khan 
Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E. — Mr. M. L. 
Dahanukar ; W. — Mr. R. S. Nimbkar ; Secretary 
— ^Mr. M. Ikramullah. 

Conventions. 

04. Convention concerning the regulation 
of written contracts of employment of indigen- 
ous workers. 


46. Underground Work (Women) — (A). 

46. Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised). 

47. Forty-Hour Week. 

48. Maintenance of Migrants, Pension rights. 

40. Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass- 
Bottle Works). 

2Qth Session (Geneva, 1936); G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra and Mr. S. N. Roy ; E— Sir H. 
M. Mehta ; W— Rao Sahib R. W. Fulay ; Secre- 
tary — Mr. S. R. Zaman. 

Conventions. 

60. Recruiting of Indigenous Workers. 

61. Reduction of Hours of Work (Public 
Works). 

62. Holidays with Pay. 

2lstSession (Geneva, 1936): G — Sir Flroz 
Khan Noon and Mr. A. DiMin ; B — Mr. M. A. 
Master ; W — Mr. Aftab All ; Secretary — Mr. A. 
F. Morley. 

Conventions. 

63. Officers' Competency Certificates. 

54. Holidays with Pay (Sea). 

55. Shipowners' Liability (Sick and Injured 
Seamen). 

56. Sickness Insurance (Sea). 

57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea). 

22ndSes8ion (Geneva, 1936); Same Delega- 
tion as at the21af Session, 

Conventions. 

58. Minimum Age (Sea). 

28rd Session (Geneva, 1937): G.— Sir Firoa 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E — Sir 
Hormusjee P. Mody ; W — Mr. S. C. Sen; 
Secretary — ^Mr. S. R. Zaman. 

Conventions, 

69. Minimum Age (Industry) (Revised). 

60. Minimum Age (Non -Industrial Employ- 
ment) (Revised). 

61. Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles). 

62. Safety Provisions (Building). 


05. Convention concerning penal sanctions 
for breaches of contracts of employment by 
indigenous workers. 

66. Convention concerning the recruitment, 
placing and conditions of labour of migrants 
for employment. 

67. Convention concerning the regulation 
of hours of work and rest periods in road trans- 
port. 

A » Unconditional ratification. 

B — Legislative or other measures passed 
since the adoption of the Convention. 

C » Legislative or other measures anterior 
to the adoption of the Convention by 
the Conference. 

D n Legislation passed. 

E ■■ Legislation In progress or in prepara- 
tion. 

India has ratified the following Conventions 
unconditionally ; (1) Hours of Work in Indus- 
tries ; (2) Night Work (Women) ; (3) Night 

Work (Young Persons) ; (4) Right of Association 
(Agriculture) ; (6) Weekly Rest (Industry); (6) 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) ; (7) 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea); 
(8) Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) ; (9) Equality of Treatment (Accident 
Compensation); (10) Inspection of Emigrants; 
(11) Marking of Weight (Packages transported 
by vessels) ; (12) Night Work (Women) 

(Revised). India s ratification of the Unemploy- 
ment Convention has lapsed. In addition, legis- 
lative or other measures were passed in India 
with reference to the application of the 
following conventions: (1) Hours of Work 
(Industry); (2) Night Work (Women) ; (3) Night 
work (Young Person^; (4) Right of Association 
(Agriculture); (5) weekly Rest (Industry); . 
(6) Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers); (7) 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea); 
(8) Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases); (9) Equality of Treatment (Accident 
Compensation); (10) Seamen’s Articles of 
Agreement; (11) Marking of Weight (Packages 
Transported by Vessels) j and (12) Night Work 
(Women) (Revised). In addition, legislation 
Is either in progress or under preparation in 
connection with the following Conventions; 
(1) Minimum Age (Sea); and (2) Unemployment 
Indemnity (Shipwreck). 
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The Twen^-Sixth Session of the Int-ernational 
Labour Conference which had been fixed for 
Monday, the 3rd June 1940 was postponed, 
sine die, on account of the War. But, approv- 
ing the recommendations made in two reports 
of its Emergency Committee, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 
decided that even during the period of the war, 
the I.L.O. should endeavour to maintain the 
fullest possible activity and function in its 
present premises at Geneva unless this proved 
impossible. At a subsequent meeting held in 
(Jeueva in May, 1940, however, the Governing 
Body decided that it was precisely at a time 
when international meetings were becoming more 
infrequent and communications more difficult 
that the work of the International Labour Office 
and its representatives abroad assumed increased 
importance. It was just in these circumstances 
that the I.L.O. must continue to remain a world 
centre of information on labour and social 


problems, that the various publications of the 
office should be continued and that all such 
activities as were not hindered by the war should 
be maintained unimpaired. Both for these 
reasons and on account of the difficulties in 
maintaining regular postal communications 
with Geneva owing to the exigencies of the war 
situation, the Governing Body decided to set 
up a working centre of the I.L.O. at the McGill 
University in Montreal, Canada, with effect from 
September 1940. The work of collection and 
distribution of information regarding labour 
and social conditions throughout the world is 
being continued from this centre and plans 
have been made for carrying on unimpaired, 
as far as conditions permit, all the manifold 
activities of the Organization. The Indian 
Branch of the I.L.O. of which Dr. P. P. PUlai, 
Ph. !>., is the Director, will therefore maintain 
its activities unimpaired and continue to 
function in its office at New Delhi. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 


The central co-ordinating authority in India 
for questions connected with labour in 
most industries is the Department of 
j.abour of the Government of India with a 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
holding the portfolio. Questions connected with 
the labour employed in docks and the mercantile 
murine are dealt with by the Department of 
Commerce. All railway workshops and running 
sheds employing twenty or more persons are 
factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 
the central ex^utive authority for which is the 
Department of Labour ; but, apart from 
the control which this Department and the 
Provincial Governments exercise over railway 
workshops and running sheds, all classes of 
railway labour are under the control of the Bail- 
way Board which is itself under the control of 
the Department of Communications. Under the 
Devolution Buies made under the Government 
of India Act, 1919,’ Begulation of Mines ' and 
'Inter-Provincial Migration' were central subjects 
whereas industrial matters included under the 
head ‘ factories * and ‘ welfare of labour * fell 
within the scope of the provincial legislatures 
and although the Government of India has 
passed central legislation in connection with 
mostquesttons affecting the welfare of labour — 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
provinces — the adndnlstration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s com- 
pensation, trade unions, payment of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc., falls on the local 
Qovemmonts who have to bear the entire cost 
of administration as it is not permissible under 
the constitution, for the central Government to 
incur any expenditure from central revenues on 
the administration of provincial subjects. This 
constitutional position is perhaps, to some 
extent, responsible for the opposition shown by 
«ome of the local Governments to labour measures 
on which their views have been invited by the 
Government of India during recent years. The 
Governor-General in Council exercises control 
over the administration of the Acts passed by 
the central legislature in two ways ; in the first 
place he is vested by Statute with the general 


power of superintendence, direction and control ; 
and, secondly these Acts in most cases reserve 
certain power to him to make the powers con- 
ferred on Local Governments subject to his 
control. The general principle observed by the 
Government of India, however, has been to 
grant to the provinces as free a hand as possible 
in the administration of the various all-India 
Acts. The central Government in the Depart- 
ment of Labour however maintains control 
in connection with the Indian Mines Act. 

The Bbyal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration ; 
and that, if federal legislation were not prac- 
ticable, efforts should be directed to securing that, 
as early as possible, the whole of India i^ould 
participate in making progress in labour matters. 
For Indian States in which there was appreci- 
able industrial development, the Gomimssion 
thought that the Industrial Council which they 
recommended should be set up would offer a 
suitable channel for co-operation. The whole 
question was discussed threadbare at the various 
l^und Table Conferences which were held in 
London in connexion with the new reforms; 
and Mr. N. M. Joshi who represented the 
interests of Indian Labour at these conferences 
pressed that as far as possible labour legislation 
should be a federal subject. Owing largely to 
Mr. Joshi’s efforts, the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee decided for concurrent leffislation. The 
Government of India Act, 1935, mys down that 
the following subjects may be legislated for 
concurrently Doth by the Federal Lefpslature and 
by the Provincial Legislatures : — 

(1) Factories ; regulation of the working of 
mines, but not including mineral development; 

(2) Welfare of labour; provident funds; 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion : 

(3) Trade Unions; industrial and labour 
disputes. 
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THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Reference has already been made to the 
eatabliehment by the Government of India of a 
special Labour Bureau in 1920 and to the abolb 
tion of this oiUce in 1023 in pursuance of a 
recommendation made in the matter by the 
Indian Retrenchment Committee. The Depart- 
ment of Labour has, however, endeavoured 
to carry on as much as possible of the work of 
that Bureau but owing to its limitations in staff 
and personnel it is not in a position to initiate 
and conduct all -India enquiries into wages and 
conditions of employment in Indian industries. 
The present executive staff of the Department 
of I^abour is as follows : — 

Member-in-charge: The Honourable DlWAN 
Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswahi Mudaliar, Kt. 
(This member also holds the Commerce Port- 
folio.) 

Secretary : The Honourable Mr. H. C. Prior, 
C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary : H. Tufnell Barrett, I.C.S. 

Additional Dejyaty Secretary: S. H. Zaher, 


Under Secretaries : P. Madhava Menon, I.C.S. 
and W. G. Lamarque, I.C.S. 

BENGAL. 

The Government of Bengal appointed n 
Labour Intelligence Officer in the year 1020. 
Labour laws generally were administered in the 
Commerce Department, but the Revenue 
Department continued the administration of 

the Assam Labour Immigration Act. The 
Labour Intelligence Officer was to keep a record 
of industrial disputes in the Presidency as well 
as of labour organisations. Prom time to time 
as circumstances required it was intended that 
he should conduct special enquiries but owing 
to financial stringency, Government could not 
provide him with adequate staff for the purpose. 
The Intelligence Officer was also the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and after the coming 
into effect of the Trade Unions Act, 1926, he 
was also appointed Registrar of Trade Unions. 
The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that Bengal should have a pro- 
perly staffed Labour Office on the same lines 
and with at least the same staff as the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay; but 
owing to financial stringency, it was not possible 
to give effect to this recommendation earlier 
than 1939 ; but in order to cope with the 
increased administrative work in connexion with 
matters relating to Labour, the Government 
of Bengal have how appointed a whole-time 
Labour Commissioner who has been relieved of 
all work in the Secretariat. An Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour has also been appointed. 
The Labour Commissioner and the Assistant 
Labour Commissioner have also been appointed 
as Conciliation Officers under the Indian Trade 
Disputes (Amendment) Act. Besides promoting 
the settlement of strikes and lockouts, they 
will also enquire into and settle other minor 
disputes. The Labour Office of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has now been reorganised and 
five Labour Officers have also been appointed. 


The Government of Bengal appointed an 
officer of the Indian Civil Service as an Employ- 
ment Officer to investigate the problem of un- 
employment in the Province and to suggest 
remedial measures. This officer completed his 
survey of the state of employment in the various 
trades, industries and public utility under- 
takings in 1939 with special refereiuje to the 
proportion of Bengali and non-Bengali employees 
and the prospects of further absorption of 
Bengalis, particularly of the educated classes, 
therein. With the facts and figures collected In 
the course of the inquiry two landbooks of 
employment have been published giving com- 
prehensive information about the prospects of 
employment in various Government Services 
including the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force, and in important trades and industries. 

The Government of Bengal have approved the 
scheme of the Board of Economic Imiuiry for 
conducting an Industrial Fandly Budget Inquiry 
in five zones for the whole of the Province at an 
estimated cost of Rs.30,000. The Board decided 
that the entire amount of the grant should be 
placed at the disposal of the Indian Statistical 
Institute and that the actual work would be 
conducte<l under the immediate guidance of 
Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, I.E.S., Secretary to the 
Institute. The object of the inquiry is that the 
industrial areas of the Province should be 
divided into a number of zones and that for each 
zone one main set of cost of living index numbers 
should be prepared with separate sets for parti- 
cular industries for which separate figures may 
be needed for administrative and other purposes. 
The five zones are to be covered in a gross period 
of five years. As a preliminary to this, enquiries 
have already been completed to make lists of 
the principal industrial areas of the Province, 
the classes of employees to be covered and the 
range of wages in the principal industries. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is adminis- 
tered by the Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation who is also the authority under 
the Paymept of Wages Act, 1936. The Indian 
Mines and the Trade Disputes Acts and the 
Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 1934, are 
administered by the Commerce ‘Department 
which since the 1st i^rll 1937 has been renamed 
the Commerce and Labour Department. 

The growth of healthy trade unionism has 
received much attention and rules to regulate the 
recognition of bona Me trade unions have been 
framed. An amendment of the Bengal Trade 
Union Regulations to empower the Registrar 
of Trade Unions to exercise greater control over 
registered trade unions with a view to the 
prevention of mal-administration of their affairs, 
so often complained of, is also under considera- 
tion. A Bill to amend the Bengal Workmen’s 
Protection Act, 1935, with a view to make 
loitering outside workshops with the object of 
recovering debts from workers punishable was 
passed in 1940. A Bill to provide for the com- 
pulsory collection of industrial and labour 
statistics has been drawn up and is now being 
considered by Government. 

The Bengal Shops and Establishments Act, 
1940, was brought into effect from Ist April 1941 . 
'The Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Bengal, 
has been appointed Chief Inspector under this 
Act. 
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The only action taken by the Government of 
Bengal under the Indian Trade Disputes Act 
during the year 1940 was the appointment of a 
Court of Inquiry appointed In connection with a 
dispute arising out of the dismissal of certain 
workers of the Bally Jute Mills, Howrah, and 
Alleged prevalence of bribery and corruption in 
niatters connected with the appointment and 
payment of workers in the mill. The personnel 
of the Labour Department of the Government 
of Bengal Is as follows : 

Minister-in-charge of Labour : The Honourable 
Mr. H.S. Suhrawardy. 

Jt. Secr^arif, Commerce and Labour Depart- 
ment: M. K. Kirpalani, I.C.S. 

Labour Commissioner and Registrar of Trade 
Unions : W. A. S. Lewis, I.C.S. 

Assistant Labour Commissioner : Kuan 
SAHEB S. A. E. B. MURSHEDI. 

Commissioner for Workmen*8 Compensation 
Act and Authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act ; S. N. Modak, I.C.S. 

Labour Officers : A. Tales, K. M. Azad, D. 
Chatterjee, G. Mobarak and S. B. Datta. 

Chief Inspector of Factories : J. B. McBride, 
A.M.I. (Mech.) E., O.B.E. 

Certifying Surgeon : H. C. Q. Pownes. 

MADRAS. 

The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the year 1920 primarily 
to organise and control the operatioos for the 
betterment of the condition of the Depressed 
Classes in the Madras Presidency, especially in 
regard tO provision of water supply, assignment 
of lands, acquisition of house sites, education 
through special schools and grant of assistance 
in the form of scholarships and boarding grants. 
The administration of Criminal Tribes Settle- 
ments was also placed under him. He was also 
to watch and study at all times the conditions of 
labour, particularly industrial labour, throughout 
the Presidency and to keep Government informed 
by x>eriodical reports of its movements^ and 
tendencies and of the existence of any disputes 
i)etween employers and employed. The duty 
of settling labour disputes by negotiation before 
their culmination in strikes or lockouts or after 
is now entrusted to him by the Government 
in an increasing measure. Ho is consulted 
by both labour organisations and employers 
in regard to Trade Union Law, the Fac- 
tories Act, the Payment of Wages Act, and 
the Madras Maternity Belief Act. He 
is appointed Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation and 
Kegistrar of Trade Unions, and is also responsible I 
for the administration of the Payment of Wages 
Act and the Madras Maternity Relief Act. 
For the administration of the Factories Act he 
lias a Technical Personal Assistant at head- 
quarters who is also in charge of the Madras 
Factories Circle. The Labour Commissioner 
in Madras has no special statistical otflee to deal 
with Labour statistics and no reports have been 
published of any special enquiries into questions 
connected with industrial labour in the Presi- 
(lency. The conduct of the Quinquennial 
Census into Agricultural wages has been placed 
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in his hands, and with the Introduction of the 
Payment of Wages Act, a beginning has been 
made for a more accurate collection of industrial 
wages statistics for inclusion In the Factories 
Act Administration Report. 

The Labour Office in Madras published a very 
interesting Report of an Enquiry into the 
Family Budgets of Industrial Workers In Madras 
City in 1938 and another Report entitled 
“ Madras Labour — July 1937 to October 1938 " 
in 1939. 

Adviser to H. E. The Governor on Labour: T. G. 
Rutherford, C. 8.T.,C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Commissioner of Labour : V. Ramakrishna, 
M.A. B.sc., I.C.S. (This officer is also Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation : Registrar 
of Trade Unions, Chief inspector of Factories 
and the authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act.) 

Labour Conciliation Officers : K. S. Krishna- 
SwAMi Ayyangar (at Coimbatore) and R. 
.rAGANNADUAM Naidu (at Blmliputam). 


BOMBAY. 

Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always main- 
tained a progressive lead in their zealous and 
earnest solicitude for the welfare and weU-being 
of the industrial labour employed in the Pro- 
vince ; and the real pioneer work in the field of 
labour information and statistics in India during 
the last twenty years has been done by the 
Bombay Labour Office which was established 
in 1921 by the late Lord Lloyd, then Governor 
of Bombay. In the Government resolution an- 
nouncing the establishment of this office the 
following were declared to be its functions : — 

*' (1) Labour Statistics and InteUigenee . — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters ; 

“ (2) Industrial Disputes, — As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Labour Office develop it will promote the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise ; 
and 

** (3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
Labour. — The Labour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws." 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in charge of a Director of Labour. 
The post of the Director of Labour was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and the Labour Office was 
placed under the cliarge of the Director of 
Information whose designation was changed to 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence. 
With a view to implementing the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in the matter, the Government of Bombay in 
May 1933 again clmnged the designation of the 
Director of Information and I^abour Intelligence 
to "Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information." With this change in designation 
the administrative control of the Factory and 
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Boiler Departments was transferred from the 
CoUec^r of Bombay to the Commissioner of 
Labour and the Commissioner of Labour was 
also appointed ex-officio Commissioner foT 
Workmen’s Compensation and Begistrar oi 
Trade Unions. Mr. J. F. Gennlngs, c.i.B., 
O.B.S., Banlster-at-Law, held charge of the work 
of the Labour Office from July 1926 to the 
10th May 1989 when he went on leave pre- 
paratory to retirement. With the departure 
of Mr. Gennlngs, the posts of the Commissioner 
of liSbour and Director of Information have been 
separated and the Information Office was placed 
in charge, first of the Public Belations Officer 
and later of a new Director of Information. 
Under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1988, the Commissioner of liSbour has also 
been appointed ex-officio Chief Conciliator. 
In addition to the Commissioner there are 
four gasetted officers attached to the Labour 
Office. Three of these are Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Labour at headquarters in Bombay 
and tlie fourth is the Assistant Commissioner 
of Labour at Ahmedabad. Tliore are also 
three full time lady Investigators but these are 
not gazetted appointments. The office staff 
contains three Statistical Superintendents, four 
senior clerks, thirteen junior clerks; two steno- 
graphers, one typist, one cashier, one despatchcr 
and one daftari. The activities of the office 
comprise (1) prices and cost of living, (2) Wages 
and nours of labour, (3) rents, (4) economic and 
social conditions of various communities, (5) 
unemployment, (6) Industrial disputes, (7) trade 
unions, (8) other industrial and labour intelli- 
gence, (9) international labour intelligence, 
(10) labour legislation, (11) the Labour OazeUe 
and (12) library. 

The Labour OazeUe has been published monthly 
since September 1921. It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing in the Province of Bombay, and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condi- 
tions in the outside world. The Labour Gazette 
circulates to many different countries and is 
perhaps the only publication of its kind in India 
from which foreigners interested in labour and 
economic conditions in India can obtain accurate 
and up-to-date information. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India. 

In the Labour Gazette statistics are 
regularly published for working class cost 
of living index numbers for Bombay,! 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, wholesale prices j 
index numbers for Bombay and Karachi,! 
retail food prices for five important I 
centres in the Province of Bombay, for 
industrial disputes and for workmen’s 
compensation, prosecutions under the Indian 
Factories Act, and the employment situation. 
Quarterly information is collected with regard 
to all known trade unions in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and full information is published in the 
Labour Gazette every three months. 

A substantial grant is allowed by the Local 
Government to the Labour Office for the pur- 
chase of books and the Labour Office has ac- 


cumulated a very useful and fully catalogued 
library on labour, industrial and economic 
matters. The Labour Office library Is open to 
research workers in Bombay. In addition to 
books, the library contains bound copies of all 
the more important periodicals received from 
Labour Ministries, and International and re- 
search organisations in various parts of the 
world. The present staff of the Department 
is as follows: — 

Adviser to H. E. The Governor on Itobour: 
C. H. Bristow, c.i.k., i.o.s. 

Industrial Court: President: The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia ; Members : G. 8. 
Bajadhyaksua, i.o.s., District and Sessions 
Judge, Ahmedabad, and B. K. Dalvi, District 
and Sessions Judge, Sholapur. 

Commissioner of Labour^ Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation, Chief Coneiliator, 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act and Begistrar of 
Trade Unions D. 8. Bakhle, I.C.S. 

Honorary Commissioner for Amenities to Indus- 
trial Labour: Gulzarilal Nanpa, m.a., ll.b., 

M. L.A. 

Registrar of Unions, Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act: N. A. Mehrban, h.b.e., p.S.s. 

Labour Officers : M. P. Labouohardiebe, i.p. 
(for the Local Areas of Bombay City, Bombay 
Suburban District and Thana with headquarters 
in Bombay) ; A. 8. Banayalikab (for the Local 
Areas of Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Nadlad, 
Broach, Surat, and Gogha with headquarters at 
Ahmedabad); M. S. Warty (for the Local Areas 
of Jalgaon, Dhulia, Chalisgaon, Malegaon and 
Amalner with headquarters at Jalgaon); and 
S. S. llEGE (for the Local Areas of Sholapur, 
Poona, Bars!, Tikokarwadi, Hubll, Belgaum, 
Gokak, Gadag, Satara and Karad with head- 
quarters at Sholapur). 

Assistant Commissioners of Labour and 
Conciliators, Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938: S. K. Desupande, m.b.e., B.Litt. (Oxon.); 

N. A. Mehrban, m.b.e., p.b.s.; 8. V. Jobhi, b.a. 
(Cantab.) : and A. 8 . Iyengar. Mr. Iyengar is 
stationed at Ahmedabad. Mr. Joshi is also 
Assistant to the Registrar of Trade Unions. 

Chief Inspector of Factories: T. W. John- 
stone, O.B.E. 

Labour Welfare Officer : E. J. 8. Ram. 

Lady Welfare Worker : Miss P. G. David. 

PUNJAB. 

In the Punjab, the Director of Industries 
ordinarily looks after all necessary matters in 
connexion with Labour. He is also the Regis- 
trar of Trade Unions. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is administered by the Senior Sub- 
Judges at Lahore, Ferozepur, Amritsar, Lyallpur, 
Ambala, Multan, Rawalpindi and Sargodha 
and by the Deputy Commissioners in the other 
Districts. The Punjab Trade Employees Act, 
1940, has been enforced in the Punjab with 
effect from 1st March 1041. This Act regulates 
the hours of work of shop assistants and com- 
mercial employees and provides for their 
holidays, wages and terms of service. It is 
admin»tered by the Djrec^ pf IndqstiTje^^ 
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Punjab, through the Chief Inspector of Shops and 
Commercial Establishments and 16 Inspectors. 
Its Scope is, however, limited for the present to 
the Municiml and Cantonment limits of Lahore, 
Amritsar, Sialkot, Ferozepore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan and to the Municipal limits of Ludhiana, 
Lyallpur, JaranwalJa, Gojra, Simla and Okara. 

During the year 1940-41 only one Court of 
Inquiry was set up by the Government of India 
to inquire Into the affairs of the miners of the 
Khcwra Salt Mines. Mr. S. R. Deshpande, 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
liombay was appointed as the sole member of 
(lie Court. The inquiry was to cover adequacy 
of present wages, unemployment relief, iraproyc- 
nient in conditions of service, proper assessment 
and payment of workmen’s compensation and the 
creation of a healthier atmosphere between 
rival unions of the workers. Mr. Deshpande 
submitted his report to the Government of 
India on 30th April 1941. 

Retail prices of articles of food, clothing, 
fuel and lighting and certain miscellaneous goods 
entering the family budgets of industrial workers 
in the Punjab and working class cost of living 
index numbers are published monthly in the 
Punjab Owernment Gazette. Annual figures 
are published in the form of a report by the 
board of Economic Enquiry. During the year 
1038 the Government of Punjab adopted a 
three year plan for a complete industrial survey 
of the Province. The systematic industrial 
survey of the Pnnjal) industrywlse and district- 
wise undertaken by the Department made steady 
progress during the year 1940-41. The survey 
of the Ludhiana District was completed and the 
Keport is under the consideration of Government. 
Surveys of the Districts of Amritsar, Bialkot, 
Lahore, Multan and Muzaffarbagh have been 
completed and the reports are under compilation. 
The surveys of oil seeds, tanning and pottery 
industries have been completed. The reports 
of the first two were ready in May 1941 whilst 
that for the third was in hand. 

Reports of these surveys will be published 
In duo course. The personnel of the administra- 
tive staff of the Government of Punjab dealing 
with matters connected with Labour is as 
follows r 

Minuter for Development and Labour : The 
lion’ble Sir Chauthri Chhotu Ram. 

Sectary to Government for Labour: 8. K, 
Kirpalani, i.o.s. 

Director of Industries and RegUtrar of Trade ^ 
Vnions.-^U. H. Mahmood, b.A. (Oxon.), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Chief Inspector of Factories : C. W. Stowers. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Tlio Department of Commerce and Industry 

the adndnistrative authority which deals with 
all labour questions. The Director of Industries 

in immediate charge of aU matters relating to 
labour. He was also Registrar of Co-operative 
< red it Societies but the two posts were separated 
during the year 1940. The Factory Office is also 
Under his general supervision. As regards the 
question of administration in connexion with 
labour and labour legislation, a separate Labour j 
Office has been established under the charge of a I 


labour Officer who is also an Inspector of 
Factories in addition. He investii^tes into 
1 abour disputes, collects necessary statistics 
and works as a Conciliation Officer in cose of 
trade disputes. The wage census of the cotton 
textile industry undertaken by the Labour Office 
was completed during the year 1940 but Its 
results have been preserved for departmental use 
and have not been published. The wage census 
of the Potteries, Cement and Oil Seed crushing 
industries was taken up during the year 1941. 
A Board of Industries consisting of representa- 
tives of the employers and the employed has 
been in existence since the year 1914 and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour are 
considered by this Board but the Board acts 
purely in an advisory capacity. 

AdvUer to U. K. The Governor on Labour: 
Anthony Lockhart Binnby, o.i.e., i.o.s., 
vice Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton, k.o.i.e., 
I.o.s. (On leave). 

Director of Industries and Reyistrar of Trade 
Unions : K. 1). GUHA, M.sc. (L'pool). 

Chief Inspector of Factories : P. T. EOMAN 
Nayar, B.A., B.sc. (Tech.). 

Labour Officer : V. R. Rege. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 

In the United Provinces almost all depart- 
ments of the local Government dealt with various 
phases of questions connected with labour up to 
the end of 1934. Labour as such was with the 
Home Member, electricity was with the Finance 
Member, the factory insMCtion staff was under 
the control of the Director of Industries, boiler 
I inspection was under the control of the Public 
Works Department. Tlie Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies was apjmlnted ex-officio 
Registrar of Trade Unions. In 1936, however, 
a more unifying policy was adopts] and the 
Director of Industries was appoint^ Director of 
Statistics and ex-officio Commissioner of Labour 
for the general administration of all questions 
connected with labour. The assumption of office 
by the Congress in this Province on July 19th 
1937 was heralded with serious labour troubles 
in Cawnpore. The Hon’ble the Prime Minister 
announced his intention to appoint a special 
officer to deal with labour disputes as they 
arose from day to day and to bring forward 
legislation on the lines of the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934. Dr. R. B. Gupta, 
H.A., Ph.D. (Econ.), was appointed Labour 
Officer in August 1937 to settle industrial 
disputes and to act as a welfare officer in the 
broadest sense of the term. 

Following the recommendations of the Cawn- 
pore Labour Inquiry Committee, Mr. P. M, 
Kharcghat, o.i.e., i.o.s., Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Department of Industries, was ap- 
pointed Tvabour Commissioner in addition to his 
own duties about the middle of the year 1938. 
The Labour Commissioner was t-o visit Cawnpore 
every week and endeavour, through conciliation, 
to get the parties concerned to settle the indus- 
trial disputes referred to him. The services of 
Mr. Kharcghat having been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government of India on his appoint- 
ment as the Vice-Chairman of the Iir^rial 
Council of Agricultural Research, Mr. Vishnu 
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Sahay, I.O.8., Cane Gommlisioner, was appointed 
CommlBsioner of I«abour in addition to his own 
duties in Harch 1939. Thereafter, until 17th 
April 1940, the post of Commissioner of Labour 
was held by Mr. A, N. Sapru, i.o.s., Director of 
Industries, in addition to his own duties. The 
Government of Punjab have now appointed a full- 
time Commissioner of Labour who, like the Com- 
missioner of Labour in Bombay, is to hold all the 
statutory appointments connected with Labour. 
The Labour Offlce of the United Provinces has 
been made permanent with effect from Ist 
April, 1941. The work of the Office has been 
defined under the following four main heads: 
(1) Settlement of industrial disputes and dis- 
posal of individual complaints received from 
workmen or their organizations ; (2) Collection, 
compilation and publication of statistics of 
prices, wages, hours of work and conditions of 
employment ; (3) Superintendence, direction 

and control of Labour Welfare Work ; and (4) 
Publication of a monthly “ I^abour Bulletin ’* 
on the lines of the Bombay " Labour Gazette.*’ 
The first issue of this Bulletin came out in 
January 1941. 

An enquiry into family budget and housing 
conditions of mill workers in Cawnpore was 
conducted by the Labour Officer in 1938-39 and 
more than 1,400 budgets were collected with the 
help of six investigators. The results of the 
inquiry are in process of compilation. The 
personnel of the Labour Department in the U.P. 
is as follows : 

AdvUer to B. E. The Governor on Labour : 
Dr. Panna Lal, m.a., b.sc. (Cantab.), d. litt. 
(Agra), Barrister-at-Law, o.i.E., i.O.s. 

Labour ComtnUeioner, Regietrar of Trade 
Unions, Commissioner for Woribmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Officer-in-Charge of the FeuUories and 
Boiler Departments, Chairman, Sugar Commission, 
United Provinces and. Bihar: J. E. Pedley, 
O.I.E., M.O., I.O.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers : 
K. K. Batliwala, m.i. mar. e., a.inst. nav. e. 

Labour Officer : Dr. R. B. Gwta, m.a., 
rh. D. (Ecou.). 

SIND. 

Consequent on the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy in India with effect from Ist April, 
1937, Sind was separated from the Presidency 
of Bombay and made into a separate Province. 
The new Government of Sind modelled Its 
administration of all labour question on Bombay 
and created a Labour Office with a special 
Commissioner of Labour who was also appointed 
Registrar of Trade Unions. The Labour Office 
compiles monthly price index numbers of whole- 
sale and retail prices in Karachi and annual 
index numbers of agricultural wages and retail 
prices in Sind. In July, 1940, the Government 
of Sind constituted an Advisory Board of Labour 
consisting of persons interested in labour matters 
for promoting better relations between employers 
and employees and to advise Government on 
labour matters in general. The Honourable 
Minister holding the Educution Portfolio is the 
Chainnun and the Commissioner of Labotu* is 
Secretary. There are eighteen other members 
of the Board and its functions are to examine 


labour problems and to conduct surveys on all 
questions connected with labour, to devise 
schemes for the development of better relations 
between employers and employees and to offer 
expert opinion and advice to Government on all 
important matters concerning labour. In May 
1940, the Commissioner of Labour was appointed 
Conciliation Officer for the Province of Sind 
under Section 18- A (1) of the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1929, for the purpose of mediating in or 
promoting the settlement of trade disputes in 
all industrial undertakings in Sind except Rail- 
ways and Central Government undertakings. 
In March 1941, the Government of Sind opened 
a Government Labour Exchange in Karachi 
and appointed the Commissioner of Labour 
as Labour Exchange Officer. Names of the 
unemployed are registered and whenever 
vacancies are found in factories and other work- 
shops placements are made. Following the 
action in the matter taken by the Government of 
Bombay, the Government of Sind has also 
decided to open a Labour Welfare Department 
and to start two labour welfare centres in labour 
class localities In Karachi. The posts of Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances 
and Inspector of Factories are held by one 
officer in Sind who is also an Inspector under 
the Payment of Wages Act. Further, all District 
Magistrates in Sind have been appointed Ins- 
pectors under that Act. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act is administered by the Sub- Judges 
in the mofuBsil and the Judge of the Small 
Causes Court in Karachi who have been apx>ointed 
ex-officio Commissioners for Workmeirs Com- 
pensation. The following is the personnel of the 
Labour Department in Sind : 

Minister for Labour : The Hon’ble PiR Ellahi 
BUX NAWAZALI, m.a., LL.li. 

Commissioner of Labour and Registrar of Trade 
Unions: M. A. Sayyid, b.a. (Hons.) (Oxon.), 
M.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers : A. J. 
TUFFIELP, A.M.I.M.E. 

BIHAR. 

It will be recalled that the Government of 
Bihar apiK)inted a Labour Inquiry Committee in 
March 1938. This Committee submitted its 
Report to Government in June 1940 and this 
was released for publication in the month of 
August 1940. A full summary regarding the 
appointment of this Committee and the more 
imi)ortant recommendations made by it has 
already been given in an earlier note in tWs 
Section. One of the recommendations made by 
the Committee was that the Government of 
Bihar should establish, without delay, a Labom 
Office on the lines of that established in Bombay 
with a permanent CJommlssioner of Labour. The 
Government of Bihar has accepted this recom- 
mendation and a Labour Office on the lines of 
the Bombay Ijabour Office was created early in 
the year 1941. In September 1940, the Govern- 
ment of Bihar published the Report of a Family 
Budget Enquiry conducted at the Coal Fields 
at Jharla by Prof. S. R. Bose, M.A., B.sc. 
(London), Professor of Economics, Patna 
College, with the assistance of 20 Economics 
students of the Patna College. This Report 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, 
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Government Printing, Bihar, Patna. The As Inter-provlnclal migration is a central subject, 
Government of Bihar appoint^ a Board of the local Government are not very actively 
Conciliation under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, Interested in the special consideration of other 


put-e between the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
at Jamshedpur and the Tata Worker’s Union on 
the question of Dearness Allowance. Full 
details regarding the settlement reached in tliis 
dispute have been given in an earlier note under 
the heading of ” Dearness Allowances.” No 
other C’ourts of Inquiry or Boards of Conciliation 
were appointed in this Province during the 
years 1940 and 1941. The personnel of the 
iiabour Department of the Government of Bihar 
is as follows : — 

Adviser to Tl. E. The Governor on Labour : K. 
E. liUSSKLL, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Commissioner of Labour : S. N. Mazumdar, 
I.C.S. 

Labour Assistant : V. Shukla. 

liegistrar of Trade Unions : A. J. Maixwarino, 
C.T.E., I.C.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories : H. M. Baj. 

OTHER PROVINCES. 

In Assam the main question connected with 
labour is that concerning the recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces. 


ever, the Government of Assam has obtained the 
approval of the Government of India and the 
vote of the Legislature for appointing the 
(controller of Emigrant Labour as ])art-time 
Labour Commissioner, with a whole-time Assis- 
tant. The Assam Labour Office is likely to be 
created some time during the year 1941. In 
Assam. J. N. Taluqdar, I.(\S., is the present 
Controller of Emigrant Labour, but as no Trade 
Unions have as yet been registered in the Pro- 
vince there is no liegistrar of Trade Unions 
functioning but for the puri)Ose8 of the A(!t the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies is ex-officio 
Registrar of Trade Unions. Labour conditions 
in Orissa and the North-West Frontier I^ro- 
vince are not considered such as to justify the 
appointment of Labour Commissioners. In 
Orissa, the Revenue ('ommissioner (E. R. Wood, 
C.I.E., M.C., I.C.S.) , is the Registrar of Trade 
Unions. In the North-West Frontier Province, 
the Secretary to Government in the Legislative 
Department has been entrusted with the work 
of Industrial and labour disputes and Khan 
Saheb Shkikh Abdul Hamid Khan is the Regis- 
trar of Trade Unions. In Ajmer-Merwara, the 
Additional Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer, 
is Registrar of Trade Unions. 


LABOUR IN INDIAN STATES. 


During recent years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency among employers in British India, 
especially in the cotton textile industry, to 
complain that certain capitalists are endeavour- 
ing to avoid the restrictive conditions imposed 
on them and the ameliorative benefits granted to 
Labour by Labour Legislation in British India 
by establishing mills or factories in the territo- 
ries of Indian States. Whilst it may be true 
that many of the smaller States have no labour 
legislation of any kind, it is interesting to observe 
that most of the larger States such as Hyderabad, 
Raroda, Gwalior, Mysore, Indore, Travancore 
and Cochin have recently achieved notable 
progress in bringing factory conditions in these 
states into line with those in British India. We 
give a brief resume of the measures adopted in 
some of these States below. 

MYSORE. 

Mysore is one of the most industrialised States 
in India. As on Ist July 1940 there were 370 
large industrial concerns employing a total of 
66,029 persons working in the State. Of these, 
88 were textile concerns, 19 engineering, 21 
minerals and metals including the Kolar Gold 
Mines employing about 26,000 workers, 88 food 
iiKiustries, 20 chemicals and dyes, 22 paper and 
printing, 25 gins and presses, one glass and 
enamel works and 88 miscellaneous concerns. 
Two hundred and seventy-seven of these concerns 
^nploying 24,486 men, 4,479 women and 1,077 
children or a total of 30,042 workers in all have 
wen brought within the purview of the Mysore 
factories Act. 

Mysore was one of the first of the Indian 
StatM to adopt a Factories Act. This was first 
passed in the year 1014 and was amended in 


192.6 and again in 1936. Act I of 1936 now in 
force in the State embodies almost all the 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour and it is also in conformity 
with the British Indian Factories Act. The 
weekly hours of work in the majority of the 
uon-seasonal and seasonal factories did not 
exceed 54 and 60 hours respectively. With a 
view to regulating hours of work, weekly holidays 
and conditions of einployment in unregistered 
factories and in order to prevent the exploitation 
of cliild labour, an amendment of the Factories 
Act so as to include all factories employing ten 
or more persons witliin the definition of 
” Factory ”, and the enactment of an Act 
regulating the emxdoymcnt of children, are, at 
the moment, under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. Mining legislation was first enacted in 
the State In 1897. This was amended In 1900 
and again in 1906. Special provision has been 
made in the Mysore Mines Act to protect the 
workpeople from danger to life and the securing 
of their safety. Mining labour is employed In 
three shifts of 8 hours each. A Sanitary Board 
has been constituted in the area of the Kolar 
Gold Fields to secure for mines workers sanitary 
and healthy conditions of living. A Workmen’s 
(’ompensation Act covering all manual labour 
in employment otlier than of a casual nature or 
in a clerical capacity and in receipt of monthly 
wages not exceeding Rs. 300 was passed in 1930. 
It is reported that more than a lakh of rupees 
is paid by employers by way of compensation 
every year in the State. A Maternity Benefits 
Act has been enacted, and forced labour and 
criminal penalties for breaches of contract have 
been abolished. 

Measures for the protection of wages including 
relief from indebtedness were undertaken by the 
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(jovernmeut of Mysore as early as 1911. Under ^ 
the Mysore Code of l^rooedure of 1911 one 
half of the salary of a debtor in excess of Rs. 20 
could be attached by a creditor towards the 
payment of a debt. Moreover, under Section 61 
of this Code all persons including workers were 
liable to arrest and imprisonment in the execution 
of a decree for the payment of debt. The 
Goveniment of Mysore amended this Act in 
1937 providing exemption from attachment 
towards debt salary upto and including Rs. 60 
and one half of the remainder ; also all honest 
debtors including workers have been protected 
against detention in jail. 

The working of Trade Union legislation In 
British India is being wat(;hed with a view to 
examining the suitability of enacting such legis- 
lation in the State. "With a view to promoting 
labour welfare and to minimise or avert labour 
disputes, the Oovernment of Mysore have consti- 
tuted a Labour Welfare Board comprising of 
the Commissioner of Labour (Chairman) and 
representatives of employers and employees and 
the general public interested In labour and this 
has been functioning usefully in composing labour 
disputes and ameliorating the conditions of 
labour. The State Council is, however, exa- 
mining the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, with a view to the enactment of similar 
legislation in Mysore. The collection and compi- 
lation of statistics relating to family budgets of j 
industrial workers in Bangalore with a view to 
working out a cost of living Index for that City 
has recently been taken up. 

The administration of labour laws is vested in 
the Director of Industries and Commerce who 
is also ex-offlcio Commissioner of Labour. He 
is also the Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers 
and he is assisted by two Divisional Inspectors — 
one for Mysore and the other for Bangalore. 
Mr. B. 0. A. Mupaliak, B.A., B.Sc., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., is the Director of Industries and Com- 
merce in Mysore and the cx-oflicio Commissioner 
of Labour. 


BARODA. 

The total number of registered factories in 
the Baroda State on the 3lBt July 1940 was 172 
of which 140, employing 37,143 operatives con- 
sisting of 81,089 men, 5,789 women and 315 
children, were under actual operation. This 
count was based on the enumeration of concerns 
employing more than 20 persons. The following 
British India Acts have been adopted in the 
Baroda State without any material change with 
effect from the years shown against each ; Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1928, with all the 
Amending Acts and Rules since 1931; Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1929, since 1988; and the Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, since 1938. The State Factories Act 
is on the lines of the Indian Factories Act except 
with regard to the hours of work which are 60 
per week but it is of interest to observe that 11 
out of 16 cotton textile mills situated in the 
State are working a 54 hour week. The Bombay 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1929, was applied from 
1936 wiw a difference in the rate of benefit 
which in Baroda is at a flat rate of six annas 
instead of 8 annas in British India. The Pay- 
ment of Wages Act, 1936, was brought into effect 
from 11th April 1940 with the difference that 
wage payments are to be made before the expiry 
of ten days after the last day of the wage penod. 


The State has had a Mines Act containing pro- 
visions in regard to health and safety of workmen 
employed in mines since 1908. 

The Government of Baroda created a post of a 
Labour Officer in 1938. This officer has been 
entrusted with the work of bringing about settle- 
ments in disputes with the employers and the 
employed, to study comparative labour laws, 
to keep in touch with employers and to organise 
co-operative societies, reading rooms and other 
institutions for the benefit of labour with the 
help of employers. The Government has 
initiated an inquiry into the general financial 
condition of cotton mills in the State and the 
conditions of labour employed in them with 
special reference to recruitment, wages, hours 
of work, welfare activities, efficiency, etc. Com- 
plete information for this inquiry has now been 
collected and this is in process of tabulation. 
Four unions of textile workers with a total 
membership of 6,447 have been registered under 
the Baroda Trade Unions Act. The policy of 
the Government towards trade unions is the 
same as that of the Government of India. The 
Director of Industries and Labour is in charge 
of all administration connected with labour. 
The personnel of the Department is as follows : 

Director of Industries and Labour : Dr, Cham- 
PAKLAL A. ^HTA, M.A., LL.B., Ph. D. 

Labour Officer ; Balvantrai 8. Desai, B.Ag. 

Inspector of Boilers and Factories : Datta- 
TRAYA B. Arte, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 

INDORE. 

Labour Legislation in the Indore State is 
formulated much along the same lines as that 
in Baroda but Indore, in addition to all the laws 
adopted in Baroda, passed the Indore Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act in 1938 modelled on 
the lines of the Bombay Trade Disputes Con- 
ciliation Act of 1934 in addition to its adoption 
of the Indian Trade Disputes Act of 1929. Ex- 
cept for the Factories Act which was passed in 
1929 all the other Acts were passed between 
1935 and 1939. The total number of factories 
in Indore State on the 31st March 1941 including 
flour mills and other minor industrial concerns 
was 469 employing 25,730 workers of whom 
20,573 were men, 4,638 women and 519 were 
children. The Indore Trade Unions Act and 
the Rules made thereunder are so designed as 
to ensure that no disorganised and ad hoc unions 
which almost always harm rather than help the 
cause of labour should spring up. On the other 
hand, the bringing into existence of well organis- 
ed and truly representative bodies which might 
be of some service to their members id always 
welcomed by Government. His Highness’ 
Government have appointed a Labour Officer 
who in pursuance of some provisions contained 
In an Award given by the Prime Minister in 
1940 in a Wages Dispute in cotton textile 
mills in Indore is entrusted with the work of 
collection of family budgets and the compilation 
of a cost of Living Index for Indore textile 
labour. His work chiefly relates to the mainte- 
nance of harmonious relations between the 
labourers and their employers. 

Commissioner of Customs, Commerce and 
Industries : D. 0. Sahni, M.A. 

Labour Officer : 6 . B. Kale, B.A. 
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TRAVANCORE. 

Burins the year 1040-41, Travancore State 
had an mdustrial population of 56,018 petaons 
in emfdoyment dimbnted as follows: 23,441 
persons oonsisting of 18,622 men, 2,499 women 
and 2,420 children employed in 182 factories 
controlled by the Travancore Factories Act ; 
27,593 prasons consisting of 6,418 males andj 
21 480 females in 42 casnewnut factories; and 
4,579 persons consisting of 8,171 men, 80 women 
and 1,878 boys employed by seven factories 
which come under the Mines Act. The 
cashewnut factories, though they employ large 
numbers of people, do not all of them come under 
the Factories Act, since they use no power 
in their operations. There are 289 coir factories 

which only 21 are controlled by the Factories 
Act and the persons employed in these alone 
are included in the figures given above. The 
number employed in the other 268 factories 
has been estimated to be about 16,000. The 
State has already adopted legislation for the 
regulation of hours and conditions in factories 
and in mines, for the payment of workmen’s 
compensation, for the registration of trade 
unions and for the settlement of industrial dls* 
putes. The above are already in force and the 
necessary staff for administering the Acts has 
been appointed. A Payment of wages Act was 
recently passed by the Travancore Legislature 
and will shortly become law. All the Acts 
which are intended to regulate labour and look 
to their welfare are based on the corresimnding 
measures in British India, with the modifica- 
tions necessary to make them suitable to the 
special conditions of Travancore. It is worthy 
of note that whereas the Baroda and the Indore 
Factory Acts pennit a 60 hour week in perennial 
factories, the Travancore Factories Act has 
adopted a 64 hour week as in British India. 

As a consequence of the shortage of shining 
facilities causM by the outbreak of the war, 
the coir mats and matting industry which is the 
most important industry in the State, came 
almost to a standstill during the year 1940-41. 
^'earlv all the factories were closed down and a 
very large number of workers was thrown out 
of work. The Government of Travancore 
started relief measures immediately and set 
almut exploring markets which would afford 
permanent relief. The Dewan visited the dis- 
tressed areas and he was able to secure substantial 
orders for coir goods to be supplied to the War 
Department of the Government of India. These 


measures alleviated the misery cff the workers 
to some extent. 

Twenty-eight unions in all have been registered 
under the Travancore Trade Unions Aot. The 
policy of the Government is to encourage anions 
of industrial employees provided they work 
within the limits placed on them by the State 
Laws and create harmonious co-operation be- 
tween Capital and Labour. The personnel of 
the Labour Department is as follows : 

Director of Indiuiries and Committioner of 
Lab&ur : C. Kumara Das, B.A., M.Sc. (L’pool), 
F.I.C. (London). He is also Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation and Eegistrar of 
Trade Unions. 

Chief Inspector of Boilers and Factories: 
P. SITARAMA KUKILLATA, B.Sc. 

Geologist and Inspector of Mines : V. Maha- 
j DBVAN. 

I COCHIN. 

I Cochin State has a large industrial population 
but most of its industries are organised on a 
cottage basis. Of late, however, factories of 
the regulated type have been growing in 
importance. On the 16th August 1940 
there were 93 regulated factories In the 
State employing 8,498 persons. The first 
Factories Act was passed in Cochin in 1907 and 
ever since then, the State has been following 
British India in the matter of labour legislation. 
The legislation so far adopted includes the 
Factories Act, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Payment of Wages Act, the Trade 
Disputes Act, the Dock Labourers Act, the 
Trade Unions Act, and the Maternity Benefit 
Act. On the lOth August 1940 there were 8 
registered trade unions with a membership of 
2,835. The various Acts affecting capital and 
labour in Cochin were being administered by 
different departments and there was no officer 
responsible for the general administration of 
labour subjects to whom questions affecting the 
relationship of employers and workmen could be 
directly referred. Consequently, Government 
have designated the DirecW of Industries and 
Commerce as Labour Commissioner and steps 
are being taken to put him in chaige of all 
matters affecting labour conditions In the State. 

Director of Industries and Commerce and Labour 
Commissioner: V. K. Aohtttha Menon, M.A., 
B.Com. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
areas follows: — 



Miles. 

L ^t Class. 

2nd OasF. 


Delhi, B. B. dt C. I. BaUway, via new Nagda-Muttra rliroct 
route j 

861 

Ks. «. p. 

98 12 0 

Bs. a. p- 

49 6 0 

Delhi, G. 1. F. Rahway, via Agra 

957 

98 12 0 

49 5 0 

Siinlat via Baroda, Muttra and Delhi . . 

1,301 

146 3 0 

73 12 0 

Calcutta, (Howrah) 6.1. P., from Bombay, via Jubbulporedl 
Nalni. 

1,349 

144 2 9 

72 1 9 

Calcutta, (Howrah) G. I. P.. from Bombay, via Nagpur . . 

1,223 

135 12 9 

67 14 9 

Madras, Q. I. ?., from Bombay, via Kaichur 

794 

100 12 0 

50 6 0 

Lahore, via Nagda, Muttra and Delhi 

1,158 

133 6 0 

66 10 0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal air services In 
India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir George) 
Lloyd during his Governorship of Bombay (1918- 
28). The first air service was organised by the 
Government of India between Karachi and 
Bombay and was operated by the Eoyal Air 
Force. It was purely a Government venture and 
was established as a temporary and experi- 
mental measure during the fair-weather season 
of 1020, with the object of testing the 
extent to which an airmail service was likely 
to be used by the public. It was closed down as 
sufficient data as to rimnlng expenses had been 
collected and its continuance as a purely commer- 
cial concern was not advocated. 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that os no air 
services in the world had yet been run without a 
Government subsidy and as India had no money 
avidlable for such a purpose, a general develop- 
ment of air services in India must await more 
prOBj^rous times. The pressure of external 
conditions in favour of Indian aerial enterprise 
gradually increased. The inauguration of French 
and Dutch air services across India, as well as 
the institution of a regular weekly service between 
Sngland and Karachi, and the general increase 
of oivil aviation in all parts of the world and of 
visits of flyers of different nations to India, 
stimulated both Government and public opinion. 
India had become a party to the International 
Air Convention and under this was under a moral 
obligation to provide ground facilities for air- 
craft from other countries. 

The problem of internal air services was freshly 
taken up by the Government of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour when Sir 
Bhupendranath Mitra was member of Govern- 
ment for that portfolio. Force of dreumstanoes 
has already necessitated the appointment of a 
Director of Civil Aviation and the flrst holder of 
the post was Lt.-Col. F. C. (now Sir Francis) 
Shelmerdine, O.B.E. 


Non-oj^icial members of tlie Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for sometime strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of Civil 
Aviation In India was only a matter of time. 

The reflection of this foresight is mirrored 
today in the organisation of the trunk air lines 
of India. The aerodromes and landing grounds 
on the main air routes are controlled by 
Indian Aerodrome Officers who are responsible 
for their safe operation, while the flying 
personnel on the internal air routes is 90 per cent. 
Indian. On the engineering side Indians are now 
taking their places not only an Assistant but as 
Chief Ground Engineers to internal operating 
Companies and are already finding their way 
to responsible positions as Aircraft Inspectors 
with the Directorate of Civil Aviation. 

Development of Indian Air Services, — Sir 

Bhupendranath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question oi assisted Internal 
aerial services in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Grovdon and Karachi was on 80th 
December, 1929, extended to Kew Ddhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and fro each 
week. This conveyance of mails between New 
Delhi and Karachi was performed under a special 
arrangement, the chief point of which was that 
the service was conducts by the Government of 
India and that Imperial Airways chartered to 
them machines for the purpose. This meant, in 
effect, that the Western service of the Airways 
Company continued to Delhi, but that techni- 
cally the service from Karachi eastwards, belong- 
ed not to them but to tiie Government d! India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airwajns and adopted the alternative 
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sourse of contracting with the Delhi Flying Club 
to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mail. 
Passengers were also carried by this service. 
This, like the earlier special arrangement 
irith Imperial Airways, was obviously a transi- 
tional plan. It came into operation early 
in 1982. It filled the need of the moment pending 
the devel<mm6nt of a permanent scheme. 
Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could critically 
develop the matter, he was succeeded In charge 
of the Departmental portfoUo by Sir Joseph 
Bhore and the latter entered with enthusiasm 
into the problem. Its solution was largely 
assisted by a great deal of spade-work carried out | 
by Col. Shelmerdine before he resigned his 
appointment as D.C.A. in order to take up the 
corresponding one In England. A scheme was 
worked out under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Bhore for the institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in connection 
with the weekly arrivals and departures of air 
mails conveyed by Imperial Airways Ltd., from 
and to England. If the Government of India 
had at this time taken no steps towards the 
organisation of a service of the kind, they would 
have been unable to prevent Imperial Airways 
or some other non-Indian concern from estab- 
lishing one and the authorities in India were 
determined that civil aviation within India 
should be Indian in character, either through 
the development of private enterprise or j 
through the institution of Government owned I 
services. 

The acute financial stringency following 
on the world depression, necessitated the 
abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
Calcutta service in 1931. Four Avro-lO aero- 
planes had already been purchased for the service 
and they were sold, one of them being retained for 
the use of Their Excellencies the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Willingdon, who had newly arrived in 
India on the appointment of the Earl to be 
Viceroy. The machine continued in Their 
Excellencies* service until 1934, when a new up- 
to-date aeroplane was purchased for their use 
and their old one was retained for the use of 
senior Government officials. 

Efforts to attain the desired result were revived 
successfully in 1933. Arrangements were made 
with the British Government and Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd., for the extension of the London- 
Rarachi air service across India from Karachi to 
Singapore, as a link in the England-Australla air 
service. A private company called The Indian 
Trans-Continentai Airways, Ltd., was formed 
>'ith a rupee capital and a maiority of Indian 
Directors, in which shares are held by Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., hold 61% of the shares, Indian 
National Airways, Ltd. 25 per cent, and t<he 
Ciovemment of India 24 per cent. This Com- 
pany then operated jomtly with Imperial 
Airways a weekly service from Karachi to 
Singapore, where it connected with Qantas 
Enapire Airways’ weekly service from Singapore 
to Australia. 

Indian National Airways, Ltd. was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr. E. E. Grant 
povan, C.B.E., to participate as a shareholder 
m Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal air services in 
porth India. They opened a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Rangoon and a dally 


service between Dacca and Calcutta with 
prospects of extension to Assam. Under 
a ten year contract with the Govefsment of 
India they also instituted a weekly service frons 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London-Karachi services. The Rangoooi 
and Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned 
In 1935, owing to lack of public support. 

Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India. 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started in 1982 
between Karachi, Bombiw and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi service. 
From the beginning of 1935, Imperial Airways 
London-Karachi service, and with it the Trans- 
India service to Calcutta and the feeder services 
Korachi-Lahore, and Karaohi-Bombay-Madras, 
were operated twice weekly. The second trans- 
India service was extended to Australia in 1980. 

Enwire Air Mail Scheme. — The initiative in 
this development was taken by His Majesty's 
Government. In September 1936 an agreement 
was reached with the Government of India and 
the Government of India simultaneously nego- 
tiated with the Government of Ceylon for fjie 
extension of the Karachl-Madras service to 
Colombo. The new services were Inaugurated on 
the 28th February 1938, with four services a week 
each way from London to Calcutta. The fre- 
quency of the two feeder air mail services In India, 
viz., Karachi-Mad ras-Colombo and Karaohl- 
Lahore was simultaneously increased to four 
each service maintaining connection with the 
easterly and westerly flights of the main tnmk 
service. The frequency was increased to five 
when the services in the Australian section were 
augmented at the end of July, 1938, and all 
first class mails to Empire particiiMitlng countries 
were conveyed by air. The Empire Air Mail 
scheme was suspended in September, 1939, on 
the outbreak of the War with (lermany, but a 
restricted service was maintained until June, 
1940, when, on Italy’s entry into the war, 
air malls to the United Kingdom were totally 
suspended. In December 1940, the possibilities 
of intro<lucing a direct air Jink between Britain 
and l)uri)an investigated and a “ short circui- 
ting ” route was inspected by Major J. E. 
McCrindle, Deputy Director-General of the 
British Overseas Airways. The plans are 
nearly complete and on the introduction of the 
speed-up scheme, the time would be reduced 
to twelve days. 

Intomal air services. — In 1937 Messrs. 
Tata Sons, Ltd., established a service between 
Bombay and Delhi, calling at Indore, Bhopal 
and Gwalior. At present, the service runs twice 
weekly during the cold weather season (October 
to May). Besides this Tata Sons have extended 
their Bombay-Trivandruiii service to Trlchino- 
poly where it connects with one of the four main 
services to Colombo. This service is also 
operated seasonally during the fine weather 
months. Surcharged air mails are carried on 
both services. 

The Air Services of India Ltd., Bombayf 
inaugurated in November, 1937, an air sorvioe 
from Bombay to Bhavn^r, Rajkot, Jamnagar 
and Porbandar in the li^thiawar States. The 
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service ^was terminated in 1940. The twice 
Weekly Bombay /Poona /Kolhapur Line was also 
terminated in 1940. 

The Indian National Airways run two services, 
vU., Delhi-Lahore-Karachl and Karachi-Caloutta 
via Lahore and Delhi, the former once a w^k, 
the latter twice a week, in each direction. 

The K.L.H. are operating once a week 
between Lydda (Palestine) and Sydney (Aus- 
tralia). 

Air Force not operating. 

Instruction in Aviation. — It is satisfactory 
to note the speed with which young Indians have 
qualified themselves in almost every sphere of 
commercial aviation, considering the high quail- 
fleations, long and expensive training and paucity 
of facilities iat this training in India itself. At 
one time it was essential for instructors to be 
trained in England but now it is possible for this 
training to be obtained in India. It must still be 
recognised that certain forms of advanced train- 
ing are not yet available in India although 
Government lias recently arranged a limited 
amount of training for specially selected pilote on 
the Government owned Avro X three engined 
aeroplane. The training of Aerodrome Officers 
also is now carried out in India at Karachi Air 
Port under the supervision of the Chief Aero- 
drome Officer. 

Flying training is given in India through Clubs- 
There are ten flying clubs in all, namely : — ^The 
Bengal Flying Club (Dum Dum), Bombay Flying 
Club (Juhu), Delhi Flying Club (New Delhi), 
Karachi Aero Club (Karachi Air Port, Drign 
Boad), Northern India Flying Club (Lahore), 
United Provinces Flying Club (Cawnpore and 
Lucknow), Madras Flyhig Club (St. Thomas' 
Mount), Jodhpur Flying Club (Jodhpur), Hydera- 
bad State Aero Olub (Begumpet, Hyderabad), | 
and Jaipur Flying Club (Sanganer). The first | 
■even of these clubs are subsidised by Govern- 
ment. 

The club movement dates from March. 1027, 
when as a result of the interest taken In the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., M.L.A., it was 
discussed by the Indian L^islative Assembly. 
An encourafdng atmosphere was thus created 
and in the same month the Aero Club of India 
and Burma was formed. Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Allahabad, with the object of developing 
interest in the movement and in order to 
utUise the Government grants which were 
at this time proposed. The formation of 
four local flying clubs followed. In December, 
1927, the Government of India received from 
Sir Victor Sassoon a letter saying that subject 
to a grant of Bs. 80,000 to the Aero Club for the 
yearl928-29 and a grant of Bs. 20,000 to each club 
formed, he would bear any deficit between the 
clubs’ income and expenditure until the grants 
became available. This offer the Government 
accepted and further decided that they would 
provide for each club an Initial equipment of two 
aeroplaneB, a spare engine and a contribution 
towards the cost of a hangar where no hangar was 
already available. The grants commenced on 
1st April, 1928. 

Three more clubs were started later, the 
Northern India, the U.P. and Madras, and 
seven dubs are now subsidised. 


Subsidy to Flying Qube.~It has become in- 
creasingly evident in recent years that saturation 
point was being reached in the entry of new 
pupils able to afford the cost of learning to fly 
at the prevailing rates. An endeavour has been 
made to bring about a small measure of im- 
provement in the new scheme of subsidy to the 
seven clubs in British India, which came into 
operation on 1st April, 1989, for a period of 
three years. Bonuses of Bs. 100 and Bs. 60 are 
paid cheapening the cost of flying to the indivi- 
dual and so tending to promote a revival of 
interest in private flying as a sport; the scheme 
is also designed to encourage the clubs to equip 
themselves with more modem types of training 
aircraft. The subsidy which is limited to a 
maximum of Bs. 25,000 per annum (hitherto 
Bs. 21,000) to each club is divided into two 
parts as shown below : — 

(1) Fixed Annual Subeidy. — A fixed pay- 
ment is made to each club according to the 
number and types of aeroplanes maintained for 
the use of members, on the following scale : — 


No. of 
aeroplanes. 

Class A 
(over 

120 H.P.) 
Bs. 

Class B 
(between 
7.5-120 

H. P.) 
Bs. 

Class C 
(below 75 
H. P.) 
Bs. 

1 

10,000 

8,000 

6,000 

2 

12,000 

9,500 

7,000 

8 

14,000 

11,000 

8,000 

4 or more 

16,000 

12,500 

9,000 


Whereas the previous scheme provided a 
fixed subsidy for the maintenance of aircraft 
up to a limit of tluree, under the new scheme the 
number is raised to four. Aircraft are reclassified 
each year. The horse power is a general guide, 
but such factors as obsolescence of the type of 
aircraft and general utility for training purposes 
I are also taken into account. 

I (2) Bonus for pilots trained : — Subject to 
a maximum payment of Bs. 9.000 a year for 
each club, a bonus of Bs. 300 Is paid for each 
new pilot trained ab initio for an *A’ licence 
on club aircraft and Bs. 100 for each *A* licence 
renewed with a minimum of five hours’ flying 
on club aircraft (provided that the pilot does 
not hold a higher category of licence). From 
these bonusra, payments of Bs. 100 and Bs. 50 
respectively are made to the pilots, as already 
mentioned, in the case of British subjects and 
the subjects of Indian States only. Bonuses at 
the above rates are also paid to the Jodhpur 
Flying Club. 

In the year 1938-39, the last year of the pre- 
vious subsidy scheme, it was again found that 
the dubs were unable to earn the maximum 
grants permissible under the subsidy agreements. 
As in previous years, this situation was met by 
granting a bonus on flying hours in addition to 
the payments made for pilots’ ‘A’ licences issued 
and renewed. 

PnreiMM of Ticor In order to 

assist the clubs in modernising their equipment 
and to meet the need for a larger reserve of 
modem training aircraft in India, the purchase 
of seven Tiger moths has been sanctkuied, one 
of which wfil be issued on loan to each of the 
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seven subeidiaed clubs. The cost of the seven 
aerojdAnes will amount to B«. 1,20,000. The 
Tiger Moth is a t;;^ widdy used by the Boyal 
Air Force for ob tnitio training and is already 
in use by a number of the clubs in this country. 
It has the particular advantage that it Is simple 
to repair and maintain and spare parts are readily 
obtainable. The aircraft will be complete with 
blind dying and night flying equipment for ad- 
vanced training. 

The lodiaB GlidBng Associati<m — ^At Braboume 
Stadium, Bombay, which was established in 
1031, has plans in hand for fortnightly Instruc- 
tional courses in gliding and soaring. The 
course is designed for the benefit of those who 
are willing to devote a holiday to learn to glide 
or, if already qualified pilots, to add as much as 
possible to the quality and quantity of their 
flying. 

Aero Chib of India and Bnnna — The Aero 
Club of India and Burma, besides being the 
parent club to which the flsring clubs are affiliat- 
ed, is also the representative in India of the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale, the 
Royal Aero Club of Great Britain and the 
Automobile Association. The Aero Club also 
serves the private aviator in connection with 
customs carnets, diplomatic permits, licences for 
the carriage of arms and camera and maps for 
flights abroad. 

Civil Aviation Scholarahipa* — (a) QovemmerU 
of India. Apart from the assistance given 
to pilots for advanced training on the Avro X, 
the Government gave the undermentioned 
scholarships : — 

Pilot Imtru^ori . — A scholarahlp was awarded 
to an Indian ‘B’ pilot. He was ^ven an 
instructor's course with the United Provinces 
Flying Club and has since found employment. 

Transport Pilots . — ^An Indian ‘B’ licence 
pilot with assistance from the Government of 
India has completed his training in England 
for enmloyment as a First Officer by Indian 
Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd. 

(6) Provincial Governments . — The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces has provided a 
sum of Be. 5,000 for the training of 10 'A* licence 
pilots at half rates, of whom two will be selected 
to train for the commercial pilot's 'B' licence, 
also at half rates. ^ 

(e) Private Bodies . — The Trustees of the 
Panchayat Funds and Properties of 
Bombav have awarded financial assistance to 
two licence pilots for obtaining 'B' licences. 

The Trustees of Sir Batan Tata Trust of 
Bombay have awarded assistance amountiim 
to Bs. 5,800 to two students for aeronaut!^ 
training. One will be enabled to train for A,B,0 
and I) ground engineer's lioenoes in England. 
The other will receive training for the pilot's ‘B* 
licence in India. 

The Trustees of Sir Dorabji Tata Trust of 
Bombay have also awarded assistance to two 
students for technical training In England. One 
student has been given a grant of Bs. 3,000 and 
the ot^ a grant of £800. 

^ (d) Pvhlie Companies . — ^Two scholarships 
have be^ given by- Imperial Airways, Ltd., and 
one by Sir Horn! Mehta, Vice-Chairman of 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd., for a 


special course of training in England for Indian 
'B' licenoe pilots with a view to their employ- 
ment as First Officers. 


Pilots and Empira Air Mail.^ — ^In 
1085, Imperial Airways sent an Indian *B* 
licence pilot to England for advanced training 
with a view to his employment as a First Officer. 
This pilot was given furtner training by Govern- 
ment in 1088 in the Avro X Aeroplane on his 
return to India. He was confirmed in his 
appointment as a First Officer, but subsequently 
resigned. Pursuing the j^licy of training 
selected Indians as First Officers for the Empire 
air mail routes Government gave aralstance in 
1085 to another Indian, but he did not complete 
his course. In 1036 assistance was ^ven 
by Government to a third Indian who has 
completed his training. Early in 1030 
a selection was made of three Indian *B' 
licence pilots for training in England. Two of 
these are receiving scholarships from Imperial 
Airways and the third from Sir Homl Mehta. 
yioe-Chairman of Indian Trans-Continental 
Airways Ltd. Imperial Airways intend to 
offer these pilots employment as First Officers 
on completion of their training. 


Aidvanced Training of Pilots in India.*— 

There is no training school in India for giving 
advanced training to commercial pilots to 
enable them to obtain endorsements on the 
‘B' licences to fly multi-engined aircraft. Since 
1087, Government has placed its three engined 
Avro X at the disposal of selected *B’ licence 
pilots for this purpose. In 1087, six pilots 
were afforded some degree of financial assist- 
ance for the training. Owing to the success 
of the scheme two further schemes were sanc- 
tioned in 1088. Under the first scheme, two 
pilots received training on their own es^nse 
and two at half the normal flying rate. Under 
the second scheme, nine commercial pilots were 
given 5 hours flying Instruction each at Govern- 
ment expenses. Out of these, four were again 
selected for further training to complete 10 
hours solo in this aeroplane. This scheme was 
completed early in 1030. 

Wiinlsss Otesmtnrs. — ^Three candidates for 
W-T Operator^ licences received training at the 
Aeronautical Training Centre during 1088. 

Eleven licences were issued in 1088, of which 
four were for operators holding United Kingdom 
licences. Four are proviskmal licences to enable 
the holders to secure the flying experience neces- 
sary for the issue of a regular licence. Of these 
11 operators, nine are in employment. 

Greond Enginsen.— 48 ground engineers 
obtained licences in 1088. Ten were trained 
by the flying dubs, 22 by the Aeronautical 
Training Centre, six in England and 10 by operat- 
ing conipanies. The majmty of these men have 
received training only up to the standard of the 
*A* or *C' categwies. 28 of them have only the 
single *A' or 'C* category. For the present, 
since the Add for employment of ground engin- 
eers with these qusiliflcations is limited, the 
flying dubs have been advised to restrict new 
entries of apprentices. 

ficmimnlii si Teduneal I n stil u le. — ^The Air 
Services of India, Limited, run the Aeronauti- 
cal Technical institute at Jamnagar which 
has provision for training a limited number 
of students as ground Engineers aooording 
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to ttie courae prescribed for ‘A’ and ‘C’ licences 
and also for *B’ and *!>’ licences issued by tiie 
Ooveminent of India. 

Iniimo Air RacM.-^Tbe first Indian Air-race 
was flown over a Delhl-Agra-Jhansi-Luclcnow- 
Agra-Delhl course in February 1982, and was 
very successful. There was a similar race over 
approximately the same course in February 10S8, 
wnen the entries were good and included two 
comjpetitors who specially came out from Eng- 
land^ for the contest and the event was again 
completely successful. 

The origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl of 
WilUngdon) and the Countess of Willingdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy for such a race. 

There was no race in 1934. One was pro- 
|ffammed for December 1934, to be flown from 
Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night at 
Cawnpore. Six months' notice was given and 
substantial cash prises, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s Chtdlcnge Trophy, were offered, but 
only six entries were received. The Aero Club 
Committee in their announcement to this 
effect said that in their opinion the pro- 
gramme was too ambitious for the class of 
competitoru who had hitherto entered, mc»t 
of whom could not afford to fly to the 
start, race over 1,200 miles and then fly home 
again. They add^, "Air racing, like every other 
form of racing, costs money and can only be 
encouraged by the patronage of wealthy sports- 
men and in India this has been the exception 
rather than the rule up to now.” The only 
funds regularly available for the purpose are 
the interest on one lakh of rupees given by 
Sir V. Sassoon to form an Irwin Flying Fund 
for flying sport prizes. The fund is held by a 
Trust the members of which are the Director 
of Civil Aviation and the Chairman of the Aero 
Club. 

The club held in February, 1936, a two-day 
race from Madras, via Bombay to New Delhi. 
Entries were received not only from different 
parts of India but from abroad. The race was 
a great success. It was won by an Indian 
amateur competitor and was regarded as having 
(Mmtributed in an important degree to general 
air-mindedness in India. 

AlUIiulia Air Rally. — On the 5th and 6th 
Dumber 1938, an All-India Kally was held at 
SU^rachi on the occasion of opening of the newly 
constructed Air Port Building. His Excellency 
the Oovemor of Sind performed the opening 
ceremony and gave away the prizes to the 
winners. 

All flying clubs in India affiliated to the Arao 
Club of India and Burma participated. The 
Viceroy’s Cup riven for the best aggregate 
results obtained by one of the competiim clubs 
was won by the Karachi Aero Club. The Sir 
Victor Sassoon Challenge Trophy riven for the 
best all round progress during the year was 
awarded to the Karachi Aero Club. 

latmational RUghti. — In 1938 there were 
21 intfurnational flights to, from or across India 
by non-Indian Aircraft and one flight to India 
by an Indian Aircraft. 

Two Boyal Air Force aeroplanes succeeded 
in flying non-stop from IsmaUia (Egypt) to 
Darwin (Austaralla), a distance of 7,126 miles, 


which was flown in Just over 48 hours at an 
average speed of 149 miles per hour. A third 
machine landed owing to lack of fuel only a few 
hundred miles short of its destination. These 
flights were aided by the aeronautical wireless 
and meteorological services in India. 

A non-stop flight in ah Arado light aeroplane 
from Benghazi (Trix)oli) to Qaya was made 
at the b^innii^ of January by the Cerman 
pilots, Lieutenants Pulkowski and Jennet, The 
distance covered was approximately 4,000 miles 
and the feat was claimed to be a record for light 
aeroplanes. Lieutenant Pulkowski unfortunate- 
ly met his death in an accident to the aeroplane at 
Madras. 

Two French military aeroplanes crossed India 
in January, 1939, on their way to Indo-China. 

Record flights were made in March, 1938, by 
Flying Officer A. E. Clouston and Mr. V. Ricketts 
from England to New Zealand and back, and in 
April 1938 by Mr. H. F. Broadbent from Austra- 
lia to England. 

Flyiiif by Private Ownars. — While no 
flights by Indian private owners were note- 
worthy from a record-breaking point of view, 
three of them deserve mention. A private 
owner in a two-seater Hornet Moth flew with a 
passenger from Calcutta to Batavia and back. 
Inclusive of two days’ sight-seeing in Batavia 
and a day’s halt at Singapore, only 14 days 
were spent on the round journey. The same 
return trip by boat takes about one month. 

The second flight was from I^ahore to Srinagar 
and back. The pilot claimed to be the first 
private owner to take a single engined aeroplane 
into Kashmir. In order to get above the clouds 
over the Pir Panjal Range he found it necessary 
to fly as high as 19,000 feet. 

A third private owner flew his two-seater 
Miles Hawk on a business trip from North Bihar 
to Rangoon and back. His flying time to Ran- 
goon was 81 hours as against 4 days by train 
and boat. He stated that his actual expenses 
in fuel worked out to Rs. 130 for the double 
journey. As he and his passenger shared the 
expenses it cost them Rs. 65 each as against a 
fare by train and boat of Rs. 450. 

The number of registered privately-owned 
aircraft on the 3l8t December, 1938, was 65, as 
against 64 on the same date in the previous year. 
All except ten were of British design and manu- 
facture. Twenty were owned by Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs. 

Groond OngauiMtioo. — ^An additional Rs. 
10.82 lakhs was made available for Civil Avia- 
tion Capital Works by the decision that capital 
expenditure on wireless works, which hadbeen 
included originally in the Civil Aviation Wurks 
Programme, ^oUld be borne by the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. The total amount 
provided for expenditure under this head In 
India now stands at Rs. 87.93 lakhs (£659,475). 
The expenditure during 1938-39 amounted to 
Rs. 19,60,000 (£147,000), making the total ex- 
penditure to the end of that year Rs. 69,21,000 
(£519,100). 

Ni^t lighting EqniiiaNat. — The liie^tlng 
instwations are continuing to give excellent 
service and to be used with increasing frequency. 
At Karachi for example, the number of arrivals 
and departures between sunset and sunrise on 
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regular air services increased from 163 in 1037 
to 748 in 1038. Revenue from the extea fees 
charged for night landings at all lighted aero- 
dromes amounted to Rs. 3,581 in 1938 as against 
Rs. 3,041 in 1937. The value of the free facilities 
given to air mail contractors in respect of such 
fees was Rs. 4,653 and lls. 2,643 respectively. I 
I’he Electrical and Mechanical staff which is 
responsible for operation and maintenance is' 
l)eing recruited up to full strength and the entire 
work of maintaining ground lighting installations 
is undertaken departmentally. With the excep- 
tion of temporary breakdowns of new beacons 
recently installed at Larkhana and Nawabshaw 
on the Karachi Lahore route, there have been 
no instances of failure of lighting equipment. 

Several improvements have been made to 
lighting systems. At I)um l)um aud Allahabad 
llood-lights have been resited to confonn with 
other hnprovements effected to the aerodrome 
approaches. At Delhi, Allaliabad, Cawiipore, 
Bombay and Hyderabad (Sind) the substitution 
of red for orange boundary lights on sections 
of the aerodrome boundary which .are un- 
favourable for take-off and landing has beeni 
completed. 

Arrangements have been made with the Chief 
Inspector of Lighthouses for trials to be made 
at Karachi to determine the effectiveness of the 
Munora marine light as an air beacon. Karachi 
Air})ort is already provided with a location 
beacon of Neon type which affords guidance to 
pilots within a range of 25 inUes, when they may 
be flying at a height above the beam of the 
Manora light. 

On the Karachi- Jacobabad route, the ground 
iiuhting instillations at Jacobabad and Pad 
Idan have been completed and the airway 
beacons at Nawabshah and Larkhana are operat- 
ing regularly. Indian National Airways have 
found these beacons very useful during the 
short days of the cold weather season when 
early departures and late arrivals at Karachi 
liave necessitated a certain amount of night 
flying. Lighting equipment on the Karachi- 
Bombay route is in process of installation. 

Experimraits with wind and landing dixacUon 
indicators. — Experiments arc being conti- 
nued to determine the most satisfactory form 
of wind indicator and landing direction indicator 
for night as well as for day use under the parti- 
cular conditions experienced in this country. 

Aerodrome and route traffic control, — 

The efficiency of the system of aerodrome and 
route traffic control has in the past been handi- 
capped by the shortage of aerodrome staff, the 
lai'k of training of recently recruited staff and 
the incomplete state of the communication 
system. 

On the Trans-India route the ground services 
are now staffed to provide a 24-hour watch when 
required, whilst the developments which have 
taken place in wireless and meteorological 
facilities and the progressive improvement in 
luethods have raised the efficiency of the orga- 
^i-iation very considerably. The training school 
at Karachi is now actively at work and the 
staff side of tlie new aerodrome organisation 

now in a position to obtain the specialised 
te-hnical knowledge as well as the practical 
fci^I>erience which the duties require. 


TransJndia Saanlaiia Route OrmusatSim.— * 

An inspection of the organisation of the sea- 
plane route from England to Singapore to assist 
in reaching a decision on all outstanding prob- 
lems was carried out early in 1939 by Lt.-Com- 
mander A. J. Tillard of the Air Ministry. Con- 
sultations were held with the Director of Civil. 
Aviation and Lt.-Commander Tillard's report 
is now being considered by the Air Ministry. 

It was decided after consideration of all the 
data and experience collected in the last two 
years that there is no suitable alternative to 
Raj Bamand. Arrangements for the permanent 
organisation of this station are being discussed 
with the Udaipur Darbar. 

The lighting of the Calcutta seaplane port for 
night operation has been completed. Schemes 
for night liglitlug at Allahabad, Gwalior and Raj 
Bamand have been drawn up. Hitherto light- 
ing facilities had been provided only at Karachi * 
seaplane port. 

During the cold weather mouths, December 
to February, some difficulty was experienced in 
connection with early departures and late 
arrivals of flying boats at Calcutta owing to the 
prevalence of morning and evening fog on the 
river. Arrangements were therefore made with 
the Diretffor General of Observatories to station 
a current weather observer at Bally Reach to 
give immediate warning of fog formation. This 
precaution proved effective in keeping pilots 
informed of the possibility of dangerous condi- 
tions developing. 

The problem still remains of finding an alter- 
native alighting place so muclv less subject to 
influence of fog conditions that it can be relied 
upou to serve as an emergency base at times 
when Bally Reach is fog-bound. Further action 
in this direction will be taken in conjunction 
with tlie Air Ministry. At the request of the 
Air Ministry investigations have been made 
with regard to the selection of a permanent 
shore site at Bally Reach. 

WirekM Services. — The aeronautical wire- 
less service now comprises eleven stations, name- 
ly : — Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Chittagong, Delhi, Gaya, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Jodhpur, Karachi and Madras. In addition, 
there are three stations at Gwalior, Raj Bamand 
and Jiwani which at present are opiated by 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., on behalf of the Air 
Ministry. 

The installation of new wireless eq^ulpment is 
still in progress both on the Trans-India route 
land the South India route and the process of 
Improvement will be carried several steps fur- 
ther by the programme of new works sanctioned. 
When it is completed it is expected that the 
full development of the present wireless pro- 
gramme will be reached and a sufficient number 
of of)erators will have been trained to provide 
the full hours of watch demanded. A 24-hour 
service is now being given at D. F. stations 
on the Trans-India route, but for the present, 
except at Karachi, the short and medium wave 
Installations at the aerodromes will not usually 
be manned for more than 18 hours daily. 

On the South India route the aeronautical 
wkeless service between Karachi and Bombay, 
on the standard aviation wave length of 900 
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metKB, is regularly used by Tata’s aircraft. To 
letiere oongestion at Karachi it is fntended to 
adopt a wave length of S60 metares for the South 
India route as soon as a second medium wave 
transmitter and receiver have been installed 
there. 

. South of Bombay a wirdess service for avia- 
tion is at present operated on the shipping wave 
length of 600 metres of Madras and Colombo 
pending the completion of aeronautical stations 
at these places. Tata’s aircraft operating on 
this section of the route are not at present 
equipped with wireless and the traffic consists 
of point-to-point messages . 

Experiments are being conducted by Tata’s 
with intermediate frequency radio-tdephone 
apparatus installed in one of their Waco machines 
smh the object of determining the relative ad- 
vantages of the intermediate and medium wave 


channds for communication by radio-telephony. 

Melaorolofical Serv i ces — Further improve- 1 
ments were effected by the India Meteoro- 
logical Department in the Meteorological arrange- 
ments for aviation. New double-flight puot 
ballon observatories were established at Baj 
Samand and Gwalior to meet the requirements i 
of the flying boat service. The pilot balloon 
and current weather observatory at Gwaduri 
was transferred to Jiwani; the pilot balloon and 
current weather observatories at Allahabad j 
and Alipore (Calcutta) were moved to the 
aerodromes; and a temporary observer was 
posted at the seaplane baM at Calcutta for the 
issue of special reports, particularly regardli^ 
visibility for the benefit of the flying boat service. 
On the Karachi-Colombo route, the observatories 
at Bhuj, Malegaon and Hyderabad (Begumpet) 
began taking regular afternoon pilot balloon 
observations and arrangements were made for 
an additional pilot balloon ascent at Ahmedabad 
in the early morning. The observatory at 
Bangalore also commenced an additional daily 
pilot balloon observation in the afternoon. 


A new aviation section has been set up at the 
Upper Air Office, Agra, which will be later trans- 
ferred with the upper Air Office to Delhi. Ihis 
aviation section wul be responsible for the orga- 
nisation of the meteorologioEd service on air 
routes, and, when transferred to Delhi, will 
maintain liaison with the CivU Aviation Depart- 
ment. 

The international codes have been adopted 
for all current weather reports, including re- 
ports of dangerous phenomena and improve- 
ment thereof. New editions of the parnfflilet 
on meteorol(^ical organisation for airmen and 
of the Aviation Weather Codes (Pocket Card) 
were issued. 


On the Trans-India air route, the routine 
arrangements for the issue of forecasts, upper 
wind and current weather reports by W/T to all 
main aerodromes and to aircraft in fli^t were 
continued. Airmen are able to refer to the 
latest report on Weather Notice Boards at 
aerodromes or to get reports by W/T while 
in the air at routine times and at other times 
on requisition. On other routes weather re- 

r bs are prepared the Meteorological Office 

suit the time-table and needs of the air 
services. 


Arrangements have been made for the routine 
distribntkm of pilot balloon and current weather 


reports along the Karachi-Colombo route and 
the system is working satisfactorily. 

Legidatiesi, Roles* ete.~The Indian Air- 
craft Act, 1934, was further amended by the 
Indian Aircraft (Amendment) Act, 1938. The 
latter empowers the Central Government to 
take measures for the sanitary control of air 
navigation in emragencies. 

The draft of the Public Health (Aircraft) 
Rules which are based on the International 
Sanitary Convention for Air Navigation, with 
modifications to suit conditions in India, has 
reached a final form and the Rules will be pro- 
mulgated shortly. 

IntamatiMial G>in mission fcr Aar Nav^ticn. 

— India was represented at the 26th Session 
of the International Commission for Air Naviga- 
tion, held at the Hague during May and June 
1938, by Mr. J. A. ShUlidy, o.s.i., i.o.s. (retd.). 

Aanmautical M^st. — The preparation of a 
series of aeronaut!^ maps for India on the 
scale of 1/1,000,000 has been undertaken by 
the Survey of India. Hitherto, there have 
been two series of general maps on this scale, 
namely the "Carte Internationale" series and 
the "India and Adjacent Countries" series. In 
order to facilitate the work of keeping the maps 
up-to-date, it has been decided to concentrate 
in future on one series only. The "Carte Inter- 
nationale" has been selected and this will be 
the basis of the new aeronautical maps. As an 
essential first step the map sheets are being com- 
pletely revised and reprinted in turn. As each 
sheet is completed a special edition will be pre- 
pared on which will be surprinted air informa- 
tion conforming so far as possible with the re- 
commendations for the International Local 
Aeronautical Map of Annexe F of the Interna- 
tional Convention. 

The Aeronautical information comprises de- 
tails of aerodromes and landing grounds, wire- 
less and meteorological facilities, obstructions 
to air navigation such as high factory chimneys 
and power lines, air and marme lights, prohibited 
areas, etc. 

Acddsuts. — ^A total of 24 notifiable accidents 
occurred in the calendar year 1938, all of which 
were flying accidents. The corresponding totals 
for 1936 and 1937 were respectively : 1936, 30 
(all flying accidents); 1937,18 (15 flying accidents). 

Aircraft Manufactura. — The demand for 
aircraft caused by the war has led to the 
exploration of possibilities of aircraft manu- 
facture in India and it is learnt that at least 
two Indian industrial concerns are interested in 
the project. Discussions have been going on 
in that behalf between Mr. Walchand Hhaohand, 
a Bombay industrialist, and the Government of 
India, and plans for establishing a factory in 
Bangalore are understood to have reachw a 
very advanced stMe. The choice of Bangalore 
has been prompted by the availability of cheap 
electricity and high grade steel from the Bhadra- 
vatbi Iron and Steel Works. The scheme will 
be financed entirely throng a Joint Stock 
Ck>mpany. The Government of India, it is 
understood, have promised to assist the new 
Company to get the required machinery and 
have also agreed to purchase, in the first instance, 
60 planes a year from them. 
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A. Traru^Continental Air Routes A&n^s 
Ifuita.— >Air services operatlog from Europe 
to and across India to the East were as follows: — 

(1) Imperial Airways and Indian Trans- 
Continents Airways Limited. 

Until September, 1980, the two companies 
abovementloned now operate five servioes each 
way per week between India and England. Of 
these, three services were operated by Imperial 
Airways Limited with ‘C’ Class Flying Boats 
between Southampton and Sydney. The other 
two were operated Jointly by Imperial Air- 
ways and Indian Trans-Continental Airways 
Limited between England and Calcutta. The 
England- Australia air service was siupended In 
June, 1940, on Italy's entry into the war, but a 
weekly service was established between South 
Africa and Australia via Egypt. A Oovemment 
eowiMMivi^ from Simla, issuM on July 11, 1940, 
announced that arrangements had been made 
for the transmission of malls by air to the United 
Kingdom and European countries with which 
communication was still maintained, by the 
Sydney-Durban service up to Durban and by 
sea the rest of the way. The first west bound 
service to carry mails for the United Kingdom 
and Europe was expected to leave India by the 
beginning of the third week of July, 1940. 

(2) K.L.K. and Air France. 

K.L.M. (Dutch) operated a regular service 
thrice per week from Amsterdam to Bandoeng, 
and Air France once weekly from Paris to Hanoi. 
Both the services operated to a 24 day schedule 
from Europe to Karachi and their route across 
India was from Karachi via Jodhpur and Allaha- 
bad to Calcutta. K.L.M. are operating a weekly 
service between Lydda (Palestine) and Sydney 
Australia), while the Air France are not now 
operating. 

B. Indian Air Semces .‘—There are three 
companies oi)erating scheduled air lines in India. 
They are 

(1) Tata Air JAnes^ Bombay, commenced 
opiating a weekly air mail service between 
Karachi and Madras in 1982, connecting at 
Karachi with Imperial Airways’ service. The 
service was duplicated from January 1936. 

With the introduction of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme the service was extended to Colombo 
and increased in frequency to four times per 
week. The frequency was further increased to 
five times per week from the end of July 1938, 


but is now again reduced to four. The route ia 
from Karachi via BhuJ, Ahmedabad, Bom- 
bay, Hyderabad, Madras and Trichinopoly 
to Colombo. In 1986, Tata Sons established 
a weekly service to Trivandrum from Bombay 
via Goa and Cannanore connecting at Bombay 
with one of the Karachi-Madras services. 
This service has since been extended from 
Trivandrum to Trichinopoly connecting there 
with one of the Karachi-Colombo services. 
From November 1987, the Company began a 
bi-weekly service from Bombay taa Indore, 
Bhopal and Gwalior to Delhi. The Bombay- 
Trivandrum-Trichinopoly and the Bombay- 
Delhi services are operated only during the w 
season (October to April). Passengers, freight 
and malls are carried on all these services. 

(2) Indian National Airwiys Limited, New 
Delhi . — ^Thls company began operations in 
December 1984 and now run the following 
services: — Delhi-Lahore-Karachi, every Tues- 
day: Karachi- Calcutta, via Lahore and Delhi, 
Sundays and Mondays ; Calcutts-Karachl, 
eta Delhi and Lahore, Thursdays and Fridays. 

They are the principal agents in India for the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation and 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd., and 
maintain a fleet of large and small aircraft for 
charters. 

(8) Air Services of India, Limited, Bombay . — 
This company was formed during 1986 and 
opened a regular service from Bombay to the 
Kathiawar States in November 1937. The 
service has now been suspended. 

Calcntta-Hongkong Air Service, 

On January 18, 1941, The Cliincse National 
Aviation Corporation sent a machine on the first 
trial trip to India. The Corporation’s repre- 
sentatives are now negotiating to establish a 
regular service between Calcutta and Hongkong. 
When this service is established, passengers from 
Calcutta will reach either Hongkong or Chung- 
king in one day. 

India- Japan Air Link. 

Arrangements are also being made to accelerate 
the air link between India and Japan. By 
transporting air mails via Bangkok and thence 
by the Thailand-Japan-Manchukuo Air mail 
service it is hoped to cover the distance in about 
a week. The use of this route ensures a thorough 
air mail link between Indl :and Japan or 
Manchukuo. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Opened formally In 1860, the Suez Canal 
oonatitutes an artificial waterway about 105 
mtlea long, linking Port Said on the Hediter- 
ranean with Suez on the Ked Sea. The Canal 
ehortene the route from England to Calcutta 
and Bombay by 8,660 and 4,600 milee respec- 
tlTelVi also, of course, substantially reducing 
the distance to Australia. Using the Canal, the 
M^lterranean fleet could reach the Singapore 
base in less than three weeks. The alternative 
route round the Cape lengthens Britain’s lines 
of communications by about 4,000 miles. 

Control and Finance. 

The Suez Canal is controlled by a company, 
whose property, valued in the market 
at £120,000,000, (before the war) passes 
to the Egyptian Government when the 
concession expires on November 17, 1968. 
This is of course in default of other arrange- 
ments. The British Government owns 44 
per cent, of the shares, thanks to Disraeli's 
celebrated coup in 1875 when for £4,000,000 
he bought the majority of the bankruptEhedive's 
holdings. The shares before the war were 
valued at £84,000,000 and the proQts amounted 
to about £3,500,000 a year. Most of the 
remaining shares are held in France, but 
not by the French Government, which 
does not own a share. The Board comprises 
21 Frenchmen, 10 Britishers, a Dutchman and 
an Egyptian. Only three of the British directors 
represent the British Government ; the remain- 
ing seven represent British shipping and 
commercial intereste. Incidentally, nearly 60 
per cent, of the total tonnage passing through 
the Canal is British. The enterprise is managed 
in Egypt. 

Development. 

Since the Great War, the work of widening, 
deepening and straightening the Canal has been 
taken In hand with Troubled vigour. Operations 
are directed from lamailia. W hen the Canal was 
opened in 1869, the width was 72 feet and the 
depth about 26 feet 2 inches. The declared 
policy of the Canal Company in regard to the 
deepening of the Canal is to offer a slightly 
greater depth of water than that available in 


ports east of Suez. It is claimed that, with the 
exception of Sydney, there is no Eastern 
port which at low tide has a greater depth of 
water than that now provided in the Canal 
throughout the full length of nearly 105 miles. 
Today, the Canal is on an average, 45 feet deep 
and 70 yards broad. It can be traversed in 
just under thirteen hours. About 15 ships 
can pass in the 24 hours . One s iiip has , however, 
still to tie up to let a second pass, though there 
is plenty of room for both. The biggest vessel 
yet to navigate “ The Cut " was of 27,000 tons. 

Neutrality. 

Absolute neutrality is the law of the Company, 
guaranteed by an International Convention of 
29th October, 1888. The provisions of the 
Convention are that subject only to 
exercise of the right of the legitimate 
self-defence and to action to injure the safety 
of the canal there can be no restriction, 
provided that the rules are observed, on the free 
use of the Canal. On two occasions in the past the 
Canal has been closed and on a third the question 
of free use was raised. The first was in 1882, 
six years before the signatine of the Conventions 
when during the revolt of Arab! Pasha against 
the Khedive of Egypt, the safety of the Canal 
was thought to< be imperilled. During the 
Spanish- American war of 1898 the attempt of 
the Spanish Fleet to call at Suez on its way 
through the Canal was frustrated by the Canal 
authorities in accordance with the provisions of 
Article IV of the Convention. The third occasion 
on which the Canal was closed was during the 
Great War when free access and transit was 
stopped for a short period during which the 
Egyptian territory and the safety of the Canal 
were actually endangered by the advance of the 
Turkish Forces.” 

Since Italy entered the pressnt war, several 
bombing attacks have been made on the Canal 

No traffic or revenue statistics of the Suez. 
Canal for 1940 are, of course, available, nor can 
any be had for the duration of the War The 
latest figures available are those for 1939. {See 
Indian Year Book 1940-41.) 
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Thirty year* ago, a tour In India wa* poBsible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friend* In the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of letters 
of introduction. Nowadays travel in India is 
easy and is no more expensive than travel in 
other coimtries. The Indian railways provide 
facilities on the trunk lines which eliminate at 
any rate reduce changes to a minimum and the 
Indian Hotels have Improved very considerably 
in the last few years. 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter. To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via ColomDO. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the Import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns; they are but one — the Mahrattas 
—of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken. There 
is never an end to the land of India. You wili 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years. Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession. 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin * announcing 
chat God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle. The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before. 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of abscMrbing subjects for study and 
observation such as the customs, religions 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest 
civilisations. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
m forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give ; the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 


wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another ktod. 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks whicdi are still unclimbed. 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 

Bombay itself Is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world's great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the races of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephants are among 
the sights to be seen. Elephants is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G. I. P. Bailway via the 
Ellora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchl, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B. B. A C. I. Bailway 
via Baroda and through Bajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Bailway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries. You 
wiU be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Port 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergusson 
as “ the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India.” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building is better known than any other in the 
world. Visit It by moonlight and later by 
daylight if vou must. By moonlight its seduction 
is Irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when ambm* and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Port. If 

S ou must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
Hen fmget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
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jovL will find exquiiite glimDseg ot snowy 
stniotiires so light and graoeful that they seem 
to rest on air ; ot buoyant cupola and oUmbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tom^ Akbar’s Tomb, 

5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikrl, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 

» or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kioeques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in drcumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive stvle appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikrl which he built in his 
Joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was bom. 

There in the year 1660 A.D. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the ma^flcent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a. source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 

K ne by and now the Imperial Oapital of India, 
s no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
be who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of d 3 maBty after dsmasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Mc^al Period at its zenith as he wanders 
with muf^d feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
ffiiahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Bao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath whi6b some still 
salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass,] 
the tree encumbered sites of redoaot and 
battery, Nidiolson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 288 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlomn the plain where 
many of the pages ot history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
i summit, is divided by live corbelled balconies 
hile on the fluting is carved an intricate design 


In which are introduced verses from the Koran. 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi Should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers In the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
frmn Bombay via Eajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India. Bajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one's childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Bajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
bv flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Array come. Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “ the Land of the Five Blvers ” 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Through the Punjab also you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Gh)lden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
610 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical In form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
of that dynasty, made it a place of Eoyal 
Besldence, renunlscenoes of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavilUons of Moghul architectural 
beauty whidi liave won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India. 

Khyber Pasfl* the great natural highway 
into India through the almost immegnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Fr^tier, 
is ririt in historical association and has from ttoe 
immemorial been the route by whidh eonquering 
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hosts hAve iwssed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and eontinually alter 
&elr d^iny. It is still the great trading route 
between In^ and the Central Aslan States. 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shag^ camels laden 
with merchandise, acoompaniM by stem, 
strong and pictmresquely dresSed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as ** an emerald 
set in pearls** is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow- 
capped all the year. If you can Imagine Venice 
set m the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
tbe bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
does on the hill tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Chamock; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath. The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and. In order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,614 ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible. 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you. 

. Puri also is an easy run from Calcutta. There 
in f rout of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 
Dawn on its capltol. Incongmous as it may 
^m, in Puri all caste vamshes. The signi- 
floanoe of this can be understood only by those 
who know India. Once a yeat the image of 
Vishnu is carried in processiem upon the 
mmous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars, 46 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty mfles north of Puri, along the sea 
boast, or 64 mUes by motor road stands the 


Black Phgoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Son God Surya. 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetio plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the ’’Great 
Benunoiation *' and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Idahabharata and the 
Eamayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era. Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual signifleanoo is shown in the 
quotation : ** Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three* 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation.** 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s Imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the nooks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Somath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Archno- 
logy of vivid interest. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice ; its appeal to the Westerner Is 
influenced by its historical connections. Its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh* 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the m 3 rthical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus : but 
lAkshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1866). 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
It during the Mutiny against terrific . odds 
until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historio but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
known. 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a ssrmbol ol tbe West 
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with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you si^ts unlike those in any 
other part of the World. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India, which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreimi nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
Inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Htysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a mlnotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Ghamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot | 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests. The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sicdits of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and ^ringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
««0 Mysore. 

At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the ** Athens of South India ** 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva's shrine and in 
the hall of Mantapam of a iliousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
In all the world. The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 


Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. 

Travananre, the most beautiful and fertile 
region in all southern India has many charms 
to offer the traveller within its domains. It 
has scenery ranging from a countryside of lakes, 
creeks and cantds, to low hills, undulating laud, 
rice fields and forests of cocoanut and areca 
palms, with a heavy undergrowth of pepper 
vines and tapioca. The dominant note in 
Travancore is one of luxuriance in vegetation. 
It has a wonderful highland zone with moun- 
tains touching heights of from 6,000 feet to over 
8,000 feet, and hills covered with the densest 
of virgin jungle, the home of great herds of wild 
elephants and bison, tiger, bear, black panther 
and wild boar, and where lies the lovely Periyar 
Lake over which one may cruise in comfort 
and See wild life in its natural habitat. 

Trivandrum, the capital, is also accessible by 
well-kept roads from British India, and is con- 
nected by air with Bombay, Madras and 
Colombo, except during the monsoon. 

About seven miles south of Trivandrum is 
Kovalam, a pleasant seaside resort with good 
facilities for bathing. Cape Comorin, the 
Land’s End of India, is the southernmost 
point of Travancore, where the sunrise and sunset 
are magnificent sights. It is a sacred spot to 
Hindus and a place of pilgrimage as the reputed 
abode of Kanyakumari, the virgin Goddess to 
whom the temple there is dedicated. 

North of Trivandrum is the ancient town of 
Quilon and to the north of this, a pleasant trip 
by boat along delightful backwaters or by oar 
along a good motor road, is the busy sea-port 
of Alleppey. 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your in- 
terest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and fiowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters. Chins, Nans 
and the fierce Black Lisu. Yet vou will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Eangoon 
and Maymyo. Bangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Budget 
Temple in Indo-China. 

- This short account of India Is not Intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting pla(^ to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magniflorat 
buildings of an efider age, the s^rt, and the 
many things of Interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 
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December, January and February are tbe 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold. India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
(.r to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, . 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. | 

Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
iiurman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desires 


of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos. Cook 
& Son, Ltd., the American Express Go., Cox’s 
King’s (Agents) Ltd., Array & Navy Stores, 
Grindlay <& Co., Messrs. Jeena & Go., Bombay, 
etc., and the Publicity Officers of all the more 
important Kailways. Many of the loading tourist 
companies will also arrange for Inclunve and 
conducted tours. There are certain places, which 
are very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, Benares, 
Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, Kashmir 
and Mysore, but there are innumerable 
other i^oes almost as well-known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 
of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and Ajanta 
Caves and Ifadura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a visit. 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


.VdRA. — Cecil, Imperial, Empress, Lawries. 

AMRITSAR. — The Amritsar. 

AURANGABAD. — State Railway Hotel. 

Mangalore. — The West End, Lavender’s, 
Central. 

Benares. — Clarke’s, Cecil, Civil. 

Bombay. — The Taj Mahal, Green’s, Majestic, 
Rltz, Grand, Pyrkes, Apollo. 

• alcutta. — Grand, Great Eastern, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

tape Comorin. — The Cape Hotel. 

UAWNPORB. — Berkeley House, Bellevue Hotel. 

< OONOOR. — Hill Grove, Hampton. 

Darjeeling. — Bellevue, Mount Everest, Alice 
Villa and Carlton, New Elgin. 

Delhi.-— Imperial (New Delhi), Maidens, Cecil, 
Swiss Marina, York, Woodlands. 

iCRNAKiTLAM.— Malabar Hotel. ' 

dwalior. — Hotel de Gwalior. 

Hyderabad (Dn.), and Secunderabad. — 
Percy’s, Montgomery’s, VIccajee’s, John’s. 

lAipuR. — Jaipur, New Kaiser-i-Hind. 

-Todhpur.— The State Hotel. 

K ALIMPONO.— Himalayan. 

Karachi. — K illarney, Bristol, Carlton, Central, 
North Western Stanyon’s. 

Kursbono.— WoodhiU. 

Lahore. — Falettis, Nedous, Sunny View, 

Braganxa’s. 

Lucknow. — C arlton, Royal, Burlington. 

Madras. — Connemara, Spencers, Bosotto. 


Mount Abu.— The “ Rajputana Hotel.” 
Mussoorik.— C harleville, Halnnan’s, Savoy. 

Mu TTRA . — Royal . 

Mysore. — M etropole, Savoy, Carlton. 

Nainital. — Metropole, Royal. 

OOTACAMUND.— Ooty Club, Savoy, Willingdon 
House, Cecil, Firgrove. 

Peshawar. — D ean’s. 

Puri.— B. N. Railway, The ” Lodge.” 

Ranchi. — B. N. R. Hotel, Claytons, Sliver Oaks. 
Shillong. — Piuewood, Ferndale, Stonylands, 
Hermitage. 

Simla. — Cecil, Clarke’s, Corstorplians, Grand, 
Metropole, Central. 

Srinagar (Kashmir).— Nedous. 

Trivandrum.— Mascot. 

! Udaipur.— Udaipur Hotel, Lake View Hotel. 
Waltair.— Sea View, Beacli, Grand. 

Burma. 

Rangoon. — Allandale, Mlnto Mansions, Royal 
Strand. 

CayloB. 

Bandarawbla.— Bandarawela, Camp View. 
Colombo. — Bristol, Oalle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Galls. — New Oriental, Sydney. 

Hatton. — Adam’s Peak. 

Kandy. — Queen’s, Suisse. 

Nuwara Buy a. — Carlton, Grand, Grosvedor, 
Karyhil, St. Andrew’s. 

Mount Lavinia. — G rand. 
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ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghanittan.-^llB, Wallcediwai B4>ad, Malabar Hili. 

Belgium, — 9, Carmichad &oad, Cumballa Hill. 

BrazU. — ^Aslan Building, Nicol Bnad, Ballard Estate. 

China. — Bajjab Mahal, 127, No. 1, New Marine Lines, Fort, Bombay. 

Cuba. — Petite Fleur, Banade &oad, Dadar, Bombay. 

Cteehoelovakia, — Patel House, Wodehouse Eoad, Colaba. 

Denmark^ — ^Vulcan House, Nicol Boad, Ballard Estate. 

Egypt. — Cambata Building, Gburchgate Beclamation. 

Einiand. — ^AUce Building, Hornby Boad, Fort. 

France. — 11, Ouffe Parade, Colaba. 

Germany. — German interests are looked after by the Consul Genl. for Switzerland at 
Bombay. 

Greece. — 21, Bavelin Street, Fort. 

Hungary. — ^Hungarian interests are looked after by the Consul for Sweden at Bombay. 
Iran. — Warden Bungalow, opp. P. O., Colaba. 

Irag. — “ Panorama ” 203, Walkeshwar Boad, Malabar Hill. 

Italy. — Italian interests are looked after by the Consul for Spain at Bombay. 

Japan. — United India Life Bldg., Sir Phrozlshah Mehta Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

Latvia. — ^Vacant. 

Luxemburg. — Haroon House, 1st Floor, Bazar Gate Street, Behind New Beserve Bank 
Building. 

Monaco. — Mohomed BuUding, 39, Pydhoni Boad, Khadak, Bombay 9. 

NdherlanAs. — 314, Hornby Boad, Fort. 

Nicaragua.’—MVco Building, Hornby Boad, Fort. 

Norway. — ^Imperial Chambers, Wilson Boad, Ballard Estate. 

Poland. — Bugby House", 39, Nepean Sea Boad. 

JPortMflraf.— 17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Bownania. — Boumanian interests are looked after by the Consul for Sweden at Bombay. 
Spain. — Oceana, Marine Drive, Churchgate Beclamation, Bombay. 

Sweden. — ^Vulcan House, Nicol Boad, Ballard Estate. 

Switzerland. — ^Maneckjee Wadia BuUding, 125, Esplanade Boad. 

Thailand (Slam). — C/o Wallace & Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Turkey. — Afghan Consul looks after Turkish interests. 

United Statee of America. — Bombay Mutual Life BuUding, Hornby Boad. 

States Raving Consnlates In Calcutta but not In Bombay. 

Argentine Repiiblie. — 5, Fairlie Place (c/o Hoare MUler & Co.) 

Bolivia. — Wellesley House, Wellesley Place. 

Columbia. — Y. M. C. A, Chowringhee Boad ( Temporarily ). 

Dominican Republic. — 102 and 104, Savabazar Street. 

Ecuador.' — 6, Lyons Bange (c/o Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.) 

Estonia.— MouseU A Co., MercautUe BuUding^ Lai Bazar, 

Hayfi.— 36, Galstaun Mansions, Park Street. 

Panama. — 9, Esplanade Mansions. 

Peru. — 36, Galstaun Mansions, Park Street. 
iTAaitond.— GUlander House, 8, Clive Street. 

Turkey. — C/o MouseU ds Co., MercantUe BuUdlngs, LaU Bazar. 

Venezuela. — 6j Ghokale Boad. 

Ttoe ue at preset no Consuls for Costa Bica, Liberia, Salvador and ,Mexico at Calcutta. 
The Consulates for Guatemala and ChUe have been abolfiOied. 
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Corrected up to 20th January 1941 . 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Afghanistan. 



Monsieur Muhammad ShaA Khan 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Monsieur Mohammed Ghouaib Ehan . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Monsieur Muhammad Akhar Elian 

Do 

Karachi. 

Argentine Republic* 



0. 1. Maitland Heriot 

Vice-Ck>n8Ul 

Calcutta. 

Belgium. 



Monsieur M. Gooese 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Monsieur K. H. Gerard 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•A. T. 0. Deas (Acting) 

Consul 

Karachi. 

Col. D. M. Reid, O.B.B., M.o 

Do. 

Madras. 

*B. Beruck (on leave) 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bolivia. 

*B. Matthews 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Brazil. 



Vacant . . . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Monsieur Jaime N. Heredia (in charge of the 
Consulate) 

Vice-Consul . . , , 

Do. 

Senhor Sylvio Mourao Camarinha 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

*Monsleur H. V. Simmons (on leave) . . 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Monsieur F. de M. Braganca (Acting) . . 

Do. 

Do. 

China. 



Huang Chah-Chin i 

Consul-CJeneral 

C!alcutta. 

Chen I. Yuan 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Chang Wen Ch’i 

Yap Chung Chien 

Do 

Do. 

Chancellor 

Do. 

Tsiang Chia Tung 

Shen Ping-Ewang 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Chancellor 

Do. 

Colombia. 



•H. Aldridge 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Monsieur F. Bonachea (on leave) 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

* Monsieur F. de M. Braganca (Acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

•Monsieur W. F. Pais 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Monsieur Ladislav Urban 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•G. 8. Mahomed 

Consnlar Agent 

Do. 

Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

•J. J. Walmsley 

Do. . . . . 

Karachi. 

Denmark. 



•Monsieur B. A. Thorstenson 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•A.N.Wardloy 

Do 

Calcutta. 

•A. Hansen 

Do 

Calient. 

•K. MoUer 

Do. 

Madras. 

•G.O. H.Kent 

Yice-Consiil 

C!aicutta. 

•E. J.McNulty 

Do. 

Karachi. 


•Honomry. 
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Name. 


Appointment. 


Station. 


Dominican Republic. 


♦R. N. Roy iConsul 

Vacant j Vice-Consul 

Ecuador. j 

«L. W. Ralcombe jConsul 


Egypt. 

Monsieur Ahmad Qabr . . 
Monsieur Ahmed Choukry 

Estonia. 


F. L. Gresham 


Royal-Consul 

Vice-Consul 


Ag. Consul 


Finland. 


♦C. W. H. P. Waud 
•A. Booker . . 

•R. G. 8. Thomson 


Ag. Consul . . 
Do. 

Ag. Vice-Consul 


France. 

Monsieur E. Bidot (Acting) 

Vacant 

Monsieur E. Vanura (Acting) 

Vacant 

• J. A. Oliver 
*T. C. Beaumont 
*Mon8ieurM. Salzaiii .. 
*P. E. Pitcairn (on leave) 

H. Harper 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 
Consular Agent 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

* Do. 


Germany. 

Consul-in-charge of the Consulate General for 
Switzerland at Bombay is in charge of the 
interests of German Consulates in India. 


Greece. 

•Monsieur M. Presvelos . . 
•Monsieur Q. Qeorgiadi . . 

•P. N. Phllon 

•Colonel H. J. Mahon, o.i.E., v.d. 

J. Humphrey, o.b.b 

•N. N. PantazopuloB 

Hayti. 

Monsieur F. de M. Braganca 

Hungary. 


•K. J. Nicolson 


Consul-General 
Deputy Consul 
Consul 
Do. 

Deputy Consul 
] Do. 


Consul 


Consul 


•Monsieur Akos Milko 
Vacant 


Do. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 


j Bombay. 
1 Calcutta. 
I Madras. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Chittagong. 
Karachi. 
Madras. 
Cochin (Br.). 
Do. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta (Also in 
charge of Consu- 
late for Hungary 
at Madras). 

Bombay. 

Madras. 


Honorary. 



Foreign Consular Officers, 
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Kame. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Iran. 



Monsieur Mehdi Forouber (Acting) 

Tacant . . . . 

Vacant 

Vacant . . 

Monsieur Ebrahim Bavandi 

Vacant 

^[onsieur Abbas Rafaat 

Consul-General 

Constil 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Delhi. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Quetta. 

Iraq. 



Saiyid Abdul Illah Hafldh 

Saiyid Mohiddin Mumayiz 

Shaikh Kadhim A1 Dojaily 

Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Italy. 



Italian interests are looked after by the Consul 
for Spain at Bombay. 

Italian iutereats are looked after by the Consul 
for Brazil at Calcutta. 



Japan. 



K. Okazaki 

I. Yamaguchi 

S. Moto 

M. Yamashita 

R. Tsuruml 

8. lida 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

Latvia. 



♦Lt.-Col. W. H. Hammond 

Vacant . . . . 

Consul 

Do 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Liberia. 



Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Luxemburg. 



*MonHienr Alphonse Als (on leave) 

R. C. L. Van Damme (Acting) 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Monaco. 



* Khan Bahadur H. S. Mahomed 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Nepal. 



Prakhyat TrL-hakti Patta, Pravala Gorkha 
Dakahlna Bahu, Colonel Daman Shamshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, b.a., o.b.e. 

Consul-General • . 

Delhi. 

Netherlands. 



Monsieur A. Merens 

Velthorst (on leave) 

Monsieur G. H. Heintzen (Acting) 

*C. E. van Aken 

•A. D. Charles . . . . . • 

•Mons. C. Vaegeli 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Nicaragua. 



*C. H. A. B. Hardcastle (on leave) . . ( 

*C. W. H. P. Waud (Acting) 

' scant , , 

Donsnl 

Do. 

Do 

Bombay. 

Bo. 

Calcutta. 


• H(morary. 
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Foreign Consular Officers, 


Kame. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Norway. 



•Monsieur G. L5ohen (on leave) 

Gonsnl-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur 8. Oylaeth (Acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

•Torleif Ahlsand .. 

Gonsul 

Bombay*. 

•W. T. WlUlama 

Do. 

Biadras. 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

A. T. 0. Deas 

Do. , . , , 

Karachi. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Pern. 



Monsieur A. S. Gerro (on leave) 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur F. de M. Braganca (Acting) . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacant 

Consul 

Do. 

Poland. 



Dr. Eugene Banasinskl 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Dr. Tadeusz Lisieckl 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Portugal. 



•Monsieur A. P. J. Fernandes 

Acting Consul-General 

Bombay. 

•Q. C. Moses 

Consul . . . , 

Calcutta. 

•Rev. Alberto Lopes 

Do 

Madras. 

•Dr. J. T. Alfonso 

Vice-Consul ,, 

Karachi. 

Soumanla. 



•Major S. A. Paymaster 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Salvador. 



Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Spain. 



Senor Don Gonznlo S. de Erice Y O’Shea 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•Dr.D. S. Fraser 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

•W. Young 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Madras. 

Sweden. 



0. C. G. Lundquist 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

*8. 0. Sundgren 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•C. G. Hylten-Cavalllus (on leave till 1-9-41). . 

Do. 

Karachi. 

•W. D. Boss (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

•B. 0. Ellis . . 

Do 

Madras. 

Switzerland. 



Dr. H. A. Sonderegger (in-charge of the Gon- 

Consul 

Bombay. 

i^ate-General). 



Monsieur Ernest Flury . . 

Do 

Calcutta. 

•Monsieur C. Voegell 

Consular Agent 

Karachi. 

•Monsieur F. Hofmann 

Do. 

Madras. 

ThaUand (Slam.) 



•T. 8. Gladstone . . . . . . . . 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•J. M. B. Gibbons 

Consul 

Bombay. 

• Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Turkey. 



*Monsieur L. C. Mousell (on leave) . . 

£. A. Laugham (Acting) 

Consul 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

United States of America. 



Thomas M. Wilson 

Clayton Lane 

noward Donovan 

Clarence E. Macy 

Curtis C. Jordan 

Wallace La Bue 

.Nicholas Feld .. 

.Fames Lampton Berry 

II. W. Byrd . . 

N. S. Haselton 

Consul-General 

Ck>nsul 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Odoutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Miadras. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Dalcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Venezuela. 



*H. Aldridge 

Consul .. .. 

Osloutta. 


• Honorary. 

Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and p^oeful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
rials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill stations in alphabetical order : — 
Danealing. (8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling 
the highest mountain peaks in the world can 
be seen. The temperature averages 2” above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80” in summer nor falls below 
30” in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Covemment of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Slliguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
SiUguri the journey Is completed either by motor 
in about 8 hours or hill railway in about 6 
hours. The jMnclpal hotels in Darjeeling are 
the Mount Everest, the Bellevue, and the 
Windmare Hotel 


Kaagra Valley. — The Eangra YaUey is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Bange 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buildings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindamagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalbonsie, 
Dharmsala and Hangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are SttfRe's Grand View and the 
Amumoor : and at Dharmsala the Swtties's. 

Kashmir. — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (either G. I. P. or B. B. A C. t) from 
hombay to Bawalpindl or Jammu (Tawl>---about 
48 hours— whence tbs remainder of the journey 


to Srinagar, Capital City of Kashmir, about 200 
miles by either route, is accomplished by motor. 
Maximum temperature of the place is 80® Fahr. 
and the average height of the Valley is about 
6,000 ft., and it is entirely surrounded by the 
snow-covered lofty, outer-ranges of the Kara- 
koram and the Himalayas. Visitors usually 
stay' at Srinagar, Gulmarg and Pahalgam 
in boarding-houses, in bungalows rented through 
agencies or one can hire a houseboat, which 
can always be available, and live on river Jhelum, 
Nagin-bagh lake, Kasimbagh, Gagribal, Chinar- 
ba^, Shadipora, Sumbal or Ganderbal. At 
Giiimarg Nedou's is the only Hotel but boarding- 
houses are also available besides a sufficiently 
large number of well furnished wooden huts. 
People also live in tents as at Pahalgam, Soua- 
marg and Kukarnag or when on trekking Trout 
Fishing and shooting. 

Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft). — ^Bcgarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations, is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palnl Hills overlooking the plains. 
Beached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Eoad and thence by a 4 hours* 
motor run. The CSarlton, the Golf Link and 
Lake View are the principal hotels. There are 
also boarding houses. 

Matheru. (2,600 ft).— The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, ideal for walkers and any- 
body wanting rest and qi^et. Beached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay 
to Neral (about 14 hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. The 
best hotels are the S. Lord's Central, Lord Dave 
Hindu and the Bugby. 

Mahablealiwar. (4,600 ft.)— UntU recently, 
when expenditure had to be out down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay. 
Tlmse who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, a distahoie of about 180 miles, usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
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Poona to Mahableshwar. Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation : orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May. Hotels : — 
Prederick, Hotel de Busse, Baoe View. 

Mount Abn. (4,500 ft.)--An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an archnolofi^cal 
excursion. Beached by B. B. C. I. trains to 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car. 
The Bajputana Hotel is recommended. There 
Is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must bo obtained 
from the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu. There are excellent golf links and 
arrangements have been completed to electrify 
the station. 

Mnrret. (7,000 ft.) — The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
noent views and walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car. The principal hotels are the 
Cecil, the Viewforth, and the Brightlands. 

MoMoorie. (7,600 ft.) — Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate. 
Beached from Bombay by G. I. P. or B. B. & C. 
I. trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, 
where it is necessary to cliauge over to motor 
which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Charleville, Hack- 
man’s, and the Savoy. 

Naiai Tal. (6,500 ft.) — Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there. The first is to take either 
O. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours). The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G. I. P. train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway. The Manor House, Metropole 
and Boyal are the best hotels. 

Ootacamimd. — Familiarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 57.38 degrees. Ootacamund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Government of Madras for six months of the year 
from April to September. Beached either by 
takmg train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for five hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam Fta Madras 
and thence by hill railway of Ootacamund. 


The principal hotels are the Savoy, Westward 
Ho and Cecil. 

Padimariii. (3,500 ft.) — Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills of Satpura Bange, is the 
summer quarters of the Government of the 
Central Provinces. A delightful hot-weather 
health resort. Beached by G.I.P. railway to 
Plpariya Via Jubbulpore, and a two hours’motor 
journey. The best hotel is the Pachmarhi Hotel. 

Simla. — The summer headquarters of the 
Government of India (Central Government) and 
the Government of the Punjab, the Army Head- 
quarters and the Boyal Navy, is situated on 
several small spurs of the lower Himalayas at 
a mean elevation of 7,100 feet above sea-level. 
The Governor-General and C.-in-C. are in resi- 
dence in Simla from May to Octobor every year. 

From the beginning of October to about the 
middle of December, Simla enjoys the best 
climate in the world and tl^oughout the year 
it is very equable there being a variation of 
about 10 degrees between night and day tem- 
peratures. The mean rain^ approximates 
64 inches. Mean maximum temperature 60 
degrees, mean minimum 50 degrees. Kalka, 
which is 2,100 feet above sea-level, is the ter- 
minus for the broad-guage railway system and 
from thence onwards the metre-guage takes 
its place, meandering to Simla through over 100 
tunnels. For those who prefer a more luxurious 
mode of travel, rail motors are nm by the rail- 
way and en route the scenery is superb. At 
Kalka motor cars are available for those who 
would prefer to travel by road and the journey 
is completed within hours. 

There are several excellent hotels in Simla, 
the Cecil, Corstorphans, Clarkes Grand and for 
orthodox Indians, Hindu, Muslim and Boyal. 
In Mashobra, 7 miles out of Simla, there are the 
Gables and Wild Flower Hotels. Boarding 
houses are in the minority, the best known arc 
Talbot House, Waverley and Glenaim. The 
Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. are open for the 
greater portion of the year. 

There is a very good road into the interior 
and hikers to Narkunda, Hotgarh and Bampur 
Bushabr are lodged in rest-houses that line the 
road. From Simla there are 2 routes to Mus- 
soorie a distance of 145 miles and little difficul- 
ty is experienced for accommodat;ion en route ; 
permission to occupy Dak bunglows and the 
Forest Best House must be obtained from the 
officials concerned. 

It Is also possible to fly from Delhi to Ambala 
entrain, there or motor into Simla. Tlie 
scenery in these parts is magnificent. 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
coat involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world’s 
higheet moimtain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft. and of these only two, 
Kamet (25,447 ft.) and Nanda Devi (26,660 ft.) 
have been toaled, whilst there are innumer- 
able lesser summits of such formidable 
difficulty, owing to the comparatively recent 
geological formation' of the range, that 
fudged by modem mountaineering standards 
the majority are inaccessible. The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
ments is 29,141 ft. Next come Kanohenjunga 


and K2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
is the hi^er of the two is not certain. 

Pioneer Qinben. — ^Mountaineering in the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the course of their work. Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schla^tweit 
brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Hamet, whilst I. 8. 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up a 
pLuie table at 22,040 ft. in the same dlstriot. 
Another notable ea^ ex|fiorer was the fassous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1649, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
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made attempts to olimb Kangchenjan, 22,700 It. 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 It. Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, in 189^ made explora- 
tions in the Ejirakoram Himalayas, parti- 
cularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft. Sit Prancis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
Pass. The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a height of 26,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in the 
“nineties’*, and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummery, Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Freshileld made the first 
circuit of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain. 

A New Phase.— Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias were trained for mouniiaineerlng and, 
with the advent of first-class porterage, Hima- 
layan motmtaineering entered on a new phase. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions Into the Karakorams and W.W. 
Graham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subiect of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Kubenstein and 
Monrad Aas, who got within a few feet of that 
top. 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangchen- 
jau, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H. T. Mbrshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 

In 1907 Brigadier- General Bruce, Dr. T. G. 
(x>ng8taff and A. L. Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft. 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,844 ft., was 
climb^ in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 28,600 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris SUngby also attempt- 
ed Kamet at this time. 

Attenpls on Kanchsnjwnga*— The first 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1005 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
wee porters being killM by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
^litaiy American, B. F. Fanner, who lost his 
life. In the same year a detemiined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 24,000 ft. 
was reabhed on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 


In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Bamthang Peak, 23,1^ ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,844 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. SchaUer and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. F. S. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of M^nt 
Kamet (2.5,447 ft.), the first peak over 25,000 ft. 
to be climbed. 

Mount Everest. — There have been six Expedi- 
tions to Mount Everest of which thofc in 1921 
and 1935 were reconnaissances and those In 1922, 
1924, 1933, 1936 and 1938 attempts to reach the 
summit. 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest carried 
out Its work In the mout complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Everest on all Its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with the local authorities. 
On the information and experience of the re- 
conoaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brlg.-Gcn. the Hon. 
C. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,800 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an Ice cUfi some 60 
feet high. 

Tha 1924 axpadition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel B. F. Norton took on 
the command. Lt.-Ck>l. B. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,100 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odell 
and J. de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 26,800 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of 1988 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. E. Weir, Political Officer 
In Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
dlmb the mountain. An Everest Cew u nit f e 
was formed under the aegis of the Boyal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club, and Mr.Hugh 
Euttledge, formerly of the I.G.S., accepted Its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Induded in it as members were Mr. F.S. Smythe, 
leader of the luecessful Kamet Exp^itlon of 
1981, and Capt. B. St. J. Blmie, B.B. SMpton 
and Dr. 0. E. Greene who climbed 
with Mr. Smythe In 1981. The Bxpedttion 
reached Ctknmtk in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 
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TIm 1913 MMditio0 eBUblished its base in the 
Bongbnk Valley on April 17th and on April 
2l8t. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
deredf the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col. 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col. slopes had 
been climbed. The emdiUon was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Allpore. One installation was at Darjeeling, 
one at the base ca^ and a third at Camp III, 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the North 
Col. by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 

Owing to a series of bliszards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 
But it was pitched at 26,500 ft. several hundred 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
evmtually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wsm Harris, L. Wager and J. 1*. 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., 600 ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V. 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissance of the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the norw-east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They were stoppedby 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shlpton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The foUowimg 
morning Shlpton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp YI owing to a high wind but on 
June 1st they made their attempt on the summit. 

An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shlpton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shlpton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather and Sm^he 
mnt a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostliites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp III 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet in di^uise 
he manMl to Everest and with a few TOrters 
succeeded in reaching 21,000 feet. He then 
went on alone and nothing more wga 
heard of him, until his body was discover!^ 
near the site of Camp in, 2I4OOO feet, by Mr» 
E. £. Shipton's party 4n 1985. 


Early in 1936 the Tibetan Government granted 
permission for a further attempt to take place 
crom June 1985 to June 1980 inclusive. 


As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under the leadership of Mr. E. E. Shlpton. 
This had as its objects : Collection of data as to 
monsoon snow and weather conditions; ex- 
amination of alternative routes from the west, 
the trying out of new men for the summit 
attempt ; physiological observations ; a sterlo- 
photogrammetrlc survey ; examination of ice 
formations on the North Col. 


This expedition proved that Everest cannot 
be ascended during the monsoon and that the 
only hope of an ascent is during the period im- 
mediately before the monsoon. 

Conditions during the monsoon are extremely 
dangerous and the party had a narrow escape 
from an enormous avalibche that fell from the 
slopes of the North Col. 

During the course of this reconualssance two 
dozen peaks over 20,000 feet hifidi were ascended. 


The 1936 expedition was led by M^. Hugh 
Buttledge and included three of the 1988 climbers 
Messrs. Shlpton, Smythe and Wyn Harris, and 
one of the 1933 Signals OfiDicers Lieut. Smith 
Windham. It encountered exceptionally iMid 
weather and unusual conditions. Before the 
monsoon, snowstorms rendered the mountain 
unclimbable and the usual pre-monsoon north- 
west wind was lacking to clear the snow away. 
However, Camp IV on the North Col. was 
established to schedule and the party were in 

E osition to attack the summit when the weather 
roke and two feet of snow forced them to retreat 
down the dangerous slopes of the North Col. 
To cap their discomfiture the monsoon arrived 
on the exceptionally early date of May 24th. 
Two attempts were made to re-open the route 
to the North Col. but on both occasions the 
party were in great danger and the attempt had 
to be abandoned when Shlpton and Wyn Harris 
were carried down by an avalanche and nearly 
lost their lives. Subsequently reconnaissance 
parties ascended the main Eongbuk glacier and 
examined the west side of the North Col. which, 
in spite of Mallory’s unfavourable verdict, was 
found to be not only practicable but less 
dangerous in monsoon conditions than the east 
side. 


I The 1938 expeditioii consisted of seven 
climbers, H. W. Tilman, E. E. Shlpton, E. S. 
Smythe, N. E. OdeU, Dr. C. B. M. Warren, 
P. jUoyd and Capt. P. E, Oliver and was led 
by Mr. Tilman. It was considerably smaller 
than previous expeditions owing to economic 
reasons and because experience has shown that 
the small light exi>edition has as good and perhaps 
better chance of achieving its object than a 
large cumbersome expedition rendered com- 
I paratlvely immobile by its transport and tied 
} down to a fixed plan. Though the ex]^ltion 
failed to reach the summit of Mount Everest 
it fully Justified these beliefs and cost only 
j£2,500 as against the £10,000 or more of 
^r^ous Everest expeditions. 

the expedition ^Mched Eongbuk on April 
'6th and establish^ Camp 8 on April 26th. 
Wind and cold ponde further advance unpossible 
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and the party descended to the Eharta valley 
for a rest and to recuperate from inflnenxa, 
chills and sore throats. They retnmed In the 
middle of May during the commencement of the 
monsoon which broke on the unprecedented date 
of May 6th, one month to six weeks earlier than 
ukud. The route up the North Col was forced 
n dangerous snow conditions and the party 
had a narrow escape from an avalanche. Gamp 
4 was established on May 24th but snowstorms 
drove the partv down. It was then decided to 
regain the North Col from the west via the ICain 
Kongbuk Glacier and Gamp 4 was re-established 
after a difficult ice dimb on June 6th. On Juxm 
8th Gamp 6 was established bv Shipton and 
Smythe with seven porters and the following 
day an attempt was made to reach the summit. 
Conditions, however, proved impossible owing 
to deep monsoon snow, and the party was forced 
to retreat after reaching a hei^t of 27,300 ft. 
A further attempt by Tilman and Lloyd on 
June 11th met inih no more success and the 
expedition had to be abandoned. 

Aerial Expedition. — An interesting side to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition j 
undertaken in 1088 for the pumse of photogra- 
idling the mountain from the aur. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S. 
Blacker, formerly, of the Guides, was Its leader 
and in charge of its survey work. Lord Glydesdale 
chief pilot. Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London manager. 
Two spedallv equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the weU-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through jgas masks to the aviators at hlgn 
altitudes. The exp^itlon was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both maddnes successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permisdon of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Pumea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the tlme of the flight, in April 
permitted. 


An interesting mountainfllght of which 
details were published in 1988 was one from 
Kisa^ur to GUgit and back, undertaken by 
the E. A. F. at Bisalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded bv F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force. The distance from Bisalpur 1^ way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
GUgit is 286 miles. It was covered in 2 hrs. 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs. ! 
6 mins, on the return journey. From GUgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flif^ts 
over the Hunsa, Nagar and Bakjot areas. 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Bakaposhf, as weU as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken. Such flints 
are now frequently made by the B.A JP. 


The year 1982 saw a well organised cjqMdltion 
to Mooat Nanga Parbat. It was conduct- 
^ by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt. 

N. Frier, of the GUgit Scouts, who acted 
^ transport officer an American Mr. Band 
Herron and Miss E. ]uowlton, of Boston, U.S.A. 


Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break>up of the weather 
before they attained success. 

The Disaster el 1934.— In 1984 Heir M4lkl 
returned to the attack with an even s t ro n ger 
Mrty, which included a number of weU<«knoiini 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Gaptalns 
Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
Omng to various delays, Gamp Iv was not 
estabUshed until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Gamp 
VIII established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizsard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
route duri^ which no fewer than nine Uves 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Welsenbach and Wie- 
land and six DarjeeUng porters — ^men who 
bad accompanied the 1988 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, aU of whom were 
frostbitten, one or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 

In May 1937, another attempt was made to 
climb Nanm Parbat by a German expedition, 
headed by Dr. Wien. News reached Simla on 
June 20 that disaster had overtaken the expedi- 
tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
entire party of climbers with the exception of 
one survivor, Dr. Luft, had perished. Eight of 
the nine members of the exj^ition were killed 
along with nine Sherpa porters. Mountaineering 
experts are of the opinion that the season was 
not very propitious for the ascent of the peak, 
which is considered to be more accessible in 
the autumn. 

A further German attempt to climb Nanga 
Parbat was made in 1938 under the leadership 
of Dr. Paul Bauer. During the second half 
of July the party succeeding in reaching a height 
of ova: 23,000 ft. but were forced to retreat by 
bad weather. During the climb -the bodies of 
Herr Willy Merkl and the porter Gay Lay, 
who perished in 1934 were discovered. 

In 1939 another German expedition led by 
Herr Peter Aufshnaiter explored the Diamirai 
flank of Nanga Parbat. 

Another expedition to the Kaiakorams took 
place in 1934 under the leadership of Or. G. 
Dyhrenfnrth. All four peaks of ** Queen 
M^ ** were climbed. The higd^est of these has 
been triangulated as 24,850 feet, but the party, 
state it to be more than 1,000 feet higher. 

In 1984 Messrs. E. E. Shipton and H. W. 
Tilman, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
and mountaineering, succeeded in penetrating 
the hitherto impracticable Bishi Oanga to the 
glacier basin of Naada Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Hinuua- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers sudi as Dr. T. G. LongstaS 
and Mr. Hugh Buttledge. Messrs. Shipton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badrlnath to Gangotri 
via the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier. Profiting by the 
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discovery of the route to the Nanda Devi basin 
an Anglo-American party, the leader of which 
was Mr. H W. Tilman, successfully scaled Nanda 
Devi via its south-west ridge, Messrs. H. W. 
Tilman and N. E. Odell beins the climbers to 
reach the summit. This expedition was remark- 
able in that owing to the sickness of the i)ortere 
the climbers had to carry their own camps the 
mountain. This is the finest and most difficult 
peak yet climbed in the Himalayas. 

In 1030 the first Polish oxpoditioii to visit the 
Himalayas succeeded in making the ascent of the 
East Peak of Nanda Devi. Unfortunately an 
accident led to the death of M. M. A. Earplnski 
and S. Bemadzikiewicz on Trisul above the 
Milam Glacier. 

Lt.-Col. G. F. Stoehr, B.E., and Lt. D. K. 
Bum, H.E., lost their lives on 12th August 
1032, while climbing on Fanjtaini, near Fahlgam 
in Kashmir. 

In 1035 an attempt to scale Peak 36,25,400 
feet, in the western Karakorams was made by 
Lieut. J. Waller, Lieut. J. Hunt, Dr. J. S. Carslaw 
and W. B. Brotherhood, K.A.F. A series of bliz- 
zards were experienced but the party reached a 
height estimated as 24,500 feet. There Is no great 
difficulty between this point and the summit. 

In the Autumn of 1035 the summit of Kabru 
was reached by Mr. C. R. Cooke who was accom- 
panied to the foot of the final rocks by Mr. G. 
Schoberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude, cough and the risk of frostbite. 
This ascent was made on November 18th, an 
unusually late date and is of great interest as 
proving that high Himalayan peaks can be 
climbed in early winter at least. 

The 1036 French expedition to the Kara- 
korams, like the Everest expedition, encountered 
very bad weather and accomplished little. 

After Nanda Devi the most remarkable ascent 
of 1036 was that of Siniolchu, a peak once 
designated as the “ embodiment of inaccessibi- 
lity ", in the Kanchenjunga range. This was 
made by a email German party under the leader- 
ship of Herr Paul Bauer. Siniolchu is one of 
the most beautiful peaks in the Himalayas. 

In 1030, a party of Munich mountaineers, 
consisting of Herren Grob, Paidar and Schma- 
derer, made the first ascent of the Tent Peak in 
the Eangchenjunga range and attempted the 
Twins Peak but were defeated by bad weather. 

Other ascents in Sikkim were made by 
Mr. Marco Pallis’s party who attempted Simvu 
unsuccessfully and by Mr. G. B. Cooke and 
Mr. F. Spencer Chapman who ascended several 
peaks of over 20,000 feet including the Fluted 
Peak. 

During the summer of 1037 a number 
of peaks were climbed, the most notable 
being Ghomolhari 23,007 ft. by Mr. F. 
Spencer Chapman with one porter, and the 
Mma Peak 23,860 ft. by Captain P. R. Oliver 
and Mr. F. S. Smythe, .The latter completing 
the ascent alone as Capt. Oliver was insufficiently 
acelimatised. Three other peaks of 21.400 ft., 
21,500 ft. and 22,481 ft. wore also climbed by 
MMsrs. Oliver and Smythe and attempts made 
on Nilkanta and Dunagiii which were frustrat- 


ed by bad weather. They also explored a 
remarkable plateau above the Banke Glacier, 
discovert in May 1937 by Lieut .B. A. Gardiner 
of the Survey of India. In addition.Mr. Smythe 
with three Tibetan porters climbed seven p^ks 
of the Zaskar Range among them the very 
difficult peak of Nlliiiri Parbat, 21,264 ft. 
During this expedition Mr. Smythe came upon 
some remarkable tracks in the snow which the 
Tibetan porters believed were made by a Mirka 
or Abominable Snow Man. These tracks were 
afterwards identified as bear tracks by the 
Natural History authorities in London. It is 
believed that there is now enough evidence to 
explain this strange legend of the Himalayas. 

Oarhwal was visited In 1089 by a Swiss 
expedition led by M, Andre Roch and two 
fine peaks were scaled, Dunagiri and the 
Wedge Peak. 

In 1938 Mr. C. S. Houston led an expedition 
to the Karakoram during the course of 
which a bold and determined attempt was 
made to climb K2, 28,150 ft. After failure to 
obtain a footing on the N. W. ridge, the party, 
which included several veteran Sherpa porters, 
ascended the N. E. ridge to a height of 26,000 ft. 

A further attempt on K2 was made by an 
American party in 1039 but ended in disaster, 
Mr. Dudley Wolfe, and three Sherpa i)orter8 
losing their lives in stormy weather high up the 
mountain. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams was 
tluit undertaken by Capt. J. B. Harrison, Lieut. 
J. O. M. Roberts, Mr. R. A. Hodgkin, Dr. T. 
Graham Brown and Lieut. J. Waller together 
with Dr. G. A. J. Teasdale and Dr. Elizabeth 
Teasdale. The principal objective was Masher- 
brum, 25,660 ft. After establishing Camp 
7 at 24,6(X) ft. Harrison and Hodgkin reached 
a height of about 25,000 ft. before being forced 
to retreat by bad weather. In descending to 
Camp 6 they were overtaken by a blizzard and 
forced to spend a night in the open as the result 
of which they were seriously frostbitten. The 
devotion of the Sherpa porters prevented a more 
serious disaster. 

Further exploration of the Badrinath, 
Kedarnath ranges at the soiurces of the Ganges 
as well as various ascents was made by a German 
expedition under the leadership of Dr. R. 
Schwarzgruber in the autumn of 1038. 

The Survey of India are now very active and 
much work lias been accomplished durii^ the 
re-survey of Garhwal and Kumaon under the 
direction of Major Gordon Osmaston, ^ilst 
several thousand square miles of country have 
been mapped by Messrs. Shipton and ^Iman 
during their expeditions to the Shaksgam in 
1937 by Mr. Shipton during his expedition to tlie 
Kara Koram in 1039. 

The Himalayan Club was founded on 17tb 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encourajnng and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and ei^tending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The Initiation of this Club was due to 
the late Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Oovemment of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.Em 
A ssistant Surveyor-Gen eral. 
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In 1728' a dispensation was granted by tbe 
Grrand liOdge ol Bngland to Geo. Pomlret, Btq., 
authorising him to **open a new Lodge In Ben- 
gal.*’ Of his personage nothing furtlier is known 
but under Capt. Farwtntcr, who In the following 
year succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master 
uf India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which 
ID tbe Bngrared Lists is distinguished by the 
arms of the East India Company, and is describ- 
ed as **No. 72 at Bengal In tbe East Indies.” 
The next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zeeh. Gee, who held office in 1740; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, ap- 
pointed 10th April 17^5. The lost named was 
(joveroor of Calcutta at the time of the attack 
made on the settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 
1756. Drake missed the horrors of the Black 
Hole by escaping and was accused of deserting 
his post, but, though present at the retaking of 
Calcutta by Admiral Watson and Olive, it Is Im- 
probable that he resumed the duties of his 
masonic office after the calamity that befell the 
settlement. 


Tbe minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us 
that William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master 
of Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the ** Lodges 
in the East Indies *‘ Mr. Cullin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. 0. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal ** to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and w'ho had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
its soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of 
England was confirmed by the Grand Master 
without Its being thought an infringement of 
his prerogative. In accordance with this prac- 
tice, Samuel Middleton was elected (P. G. M. 
circa) In 1707 ; but in passing it may be briefly 
observed that a few years previously a kind of 
roving commission was granted by Earl Ferrars 
in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, Commander of the 
‘ A'lmlral Watson,” Indiaman '*for East India 
where no other Provincial Lodge is to be 
found.” Middleton’s election was confirmed 
October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly hold the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. O. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of tbe 
dissatlsfled bodies seceding and attaching them- 
ii^elves to the Athol or Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
} SI 3 at the Union both the Ancients and Modems 
It Oaloutta combined and gave tbeir alleglanee 
the United Grand Lodge of England and 
since been working peaceably under the 
Trovinclal Grand Iiodge of Bengal which was 
^■vived in that year and in 1840 created a 
Uistrlot Grand Lodge 


Madraa. — The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 
Three others were also established about 1766. 
In 1767 Oapt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Port St, George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1781 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
tbe Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union tn 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation In 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated ** he considered tbe title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
This document Is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two TiOdges were estabUshed in 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay In 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Wanant 
was granted (No. 322) U) tbe 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Ix>dge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuait a Mason, be having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested “that his name might be 
Inserted In the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge l^nevolence was established 
in Bombay In 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge ‘‘ Orion- In-tbe- West ” 
was formed In tbe Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of tbe Ooast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that In 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was noton the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree (or which afee-ol three gold mobuTS 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge wns established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand I.odge of Bengal which however left no 
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trace of ita existence. In 1826 the civilian element I 
of ** Orion ** seceded and formed the ** Lodge 
of Hope ** also at Poona No. 802. I 

Here ** Orion " unrecognljsed at home, aided 
In the secession of some of its membersi who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of **Orion-ln-the-West ** 
had reached En^nd, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provindal Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. TTltimately a new 
warrant No. 608 was granted as already stated 
in 1888. Lodge Perseverance •• was started 
in Bombay No. 8] 8 in 1828. Up to this time the 

I urisdiotionof the Grand Lodge of England in 
hdia had not been Invaded ; but in 1836 Dr. 
James Bumes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland P.G.M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until let January 1838. A 
second Hcottlsh Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Twoedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Bumes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (Including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-dlvlslon of 
tiie Presidencies. Bumes may be best described 
as being in 1886 in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Ptovinoial Grand Master **inpartibns infideHum** 
for whatever Lodges then existed, throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Bumes, 
whom nature had endowed wiUi all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of English Masons deserting their 
mother Tx}dge8, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newhr constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case. Indeed, a Lodge ** Per- 
severance '* under Englsnd went over bodily to 
Scotland, with Its name, jewels furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 838 on the Register of Scotland. 


From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flouribhed, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St.George No. 549 on the 
Rolls of tbeGrand L(^e of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
soUtary representative of English Masonry in 
the mvlnce. In 1844 Bumes established a 
Lodge **Blslng Star** at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted atTrlchinopoly In 1774 by the Initiation 
of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting In 
the Initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic or 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in I861. 

' The Grand Lodge of England^All three 
Constitutions of the united Elngdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction In India. By far the largest is the 
i first, the next largest is the third and the number 
{ of Lodges under Ireland is as yet smaU. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its mle under 
i Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 

Bengal, 

74 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. A. Barr Pollock, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master Dy. 
D.G.M. F. W. HockenliuU, M.L.A., 
P.G.D. Asst. D.G.M8., K.C.De, C.I.E., 
T.O.S. (Rtd.), P.A.G.D.O., and Hon., 
Mr. Justice F. G. Rowland, I.C.S. 

Madras, 

36 Lodges. Dls. G.M., Rt. Wor. Bro. G. T. 
Boag, C.S.T., C.I.E., I.C.S., P.G.D. ; Dy. 
D.G.M., V. W. Bro. Dewan Bahadur P.M. 
Slvangnana Mudaliar, P. Dy. G. Regr. 

Punjab, 

34 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Rt. Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, G.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M. A., District Grand Master; Wor. 
Bro. C. C. Garbett, C.8.I., C.M.G., C.I.E., 
I.C.B., Deputy Dt. Grand Master. 

Burma. 

20 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. H. Chance, 
y.D., District Grand Master, The Hon’ble 
I Sir Mya Bu., Et., Dy. D. G. M. 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOB THE TEAR 

1941-42. 


Rt. Wor. Bro. His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, G.C.I.E., T.D Diet Grand Master. 

W. A. C. Bromham D.D.G.M. 

Wor. Bro. Sohrab R. Davar Asst. D.G.M. 

„ „ J. Humphery, O.B.E Asst. D.G.M. 




it 


tt 


t» 

tt 


Dr. R. N. Cooper 
W.M. Martin .. 


D.S.G.W. 

D.J.G.W. 


P. P. Kapadia, O.B.E. 
H. Townend 
H. Glover 
M. A. Vakil 


D.G. Chap. 
D.G. Chap. 
D.G. Treasurer. 
D.G. Reg. 
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LlftT OF OFFICBES OF THE DISTEICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YEAR 



1941-42— c<mW. 




Wor. Bro. 

Geo. Barnes 




. . P.B. of G.P. 

99 99 

Khan Bahadur Falanji N. Daver, J.P. 



D.G. Secretary. 

99 99 

B. W. Falrbrass , . 

. . 



. . D.G.D. of C. 


A. C. Bottomley . . 




. . D.S.G.D. 


H. C. Towers 




. . D.S.G.D. 


L. D. Korde . . . . 




. . D.S.G.D. 

99 99 

A. G. H. Fox . . 




. . D. J.G.D. 

99 9 9 

E. M. Bahadurji . . 




. . D. J.G.D. 

9 9 99 

Capt. Khan Bahadur S. R. Mody 



. . D. J.G.D. 

99 99 

Capt. D. Chisholm 




. . D.G. Swd. Br. 

9 9 99 

C. M. Cock 




. . D.D.G.D. of C. 

99 99 

A. M. Razell 




. . D.G. Supdt. of 

99 99 

P. R. Dalvie 




. . D.A.G.D. of C. 


J. E. Howard 




. . D.A.G.D. of C. 


M, J. Antia 




. . D.A.G.D. of C. 

9 9 99 

Rao Saheb R. D. Saranjame 




. . D.A.G.D. of C. 

99 99 

Wg. Commdr. Sutton Jones 




. . D.G. St. Br. 

99 99 

Dr. S. M. Khambatta . . 




. . D.G. St. Br. 

99 99 

H. Padgett 




. . D.G. Org. 

99 99 

Capt. B. R. Bingley 




. . D.A.G. Secy, 

99 99 

S. W. Little 




. . D.G. Pur. 

99 99 

Khan Saheb M. H. Moledina 




D.A.G. Pur. 


A. Cummings, M.B.E. . . 




. . D.G. Stewd. 

9 9 9 9 

Hiranand Kundanmak . . 




. . D.G. Stewd. 

>> 9 9 

D. K. Panday 




. . D.G. Stewd. 

>9 99 

Capt. W. Patterson 




. . D.G. Stewd. 

9 9 99 

H. Assaram 




. . D.G. Stewd. 

99 99 

R. M. Raja 




. . D.G. Stewd. 

>> 99 

W. H. Perkins . . 




. . D. G. Tyler. 


LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF 

BOMBAY 


1. Orion In the West 

2. St. George 

3. Concord 

4. Union 

5. Industry 

6. Truth . . 

7. Alexandra 

8. Emulation 

9. Corinth 

10. Eastern Star .. 

11. Friendship & Harmony 

12. Cyrus 

13. Sukkur 

14. Berar 

15. Aryan 

16. Excel si o r in Khandesh 

17. Einni of paat Masters 

18. Mahra .. 

19. Justlee .. .. 

20 . Tyn^ Leith .. 


Number. 

Place. 

415 

Poona. 

549 

Bombay. 

757 

Bombay. 

767 

Karachi. 

878 

Hyderabad, Sind. 

944 

Bombay. 

1065 

Jubbulpore. 

1100 

Bombay. 

1122 

Nagpur. 

1189 

Bombay. 

1270 

Igatpuri. 

1859 

Bombay. 

1508 

Sukkur. 

1649 

Amraoti. 

1709 

Bombay. 

1788 

Bhusawal. 

1784 

Bombay. 

1994 

Mhow. 

2145 

Abu Road. 

2162 

Baroda. 
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LIST OF LODOBS WOBKIKG UNDKB THfi DIBTBIGT OBAND LODGE OF 
BOMBAY.—ConW. 


21. Friendship 

22. Boyal Connaught 

28. Faith 

84. Dharwar 

86. Khan Bahadur B. Bajkotwala 

26. St. Andrew 

27. Kathiawar 

28. Bajputana 

29. Beeearch 

80. Likht of the Craft . . 

81. Sir Lawrence Jenkins 

82. Burnett 

88. Ubique in the East . . 

84. Bhore Ghaut 

85. Centoal India 

86. Chhatisgarh 

37. Army A Navy 

88. Deolali 

80. Heart of India 

40. Gymkhana 

41. Haig'Brown 

42. Universal Brotherhood 

48. Light in Arabia 

44. Knight 

45. Scinde 

46. Indus 

47. Leslie Wilson 

48. Cornwallis 

49. Dawn of Peace 

50. Justice and Peace 
61. Beginald Spence 

52. Yishvanath .. .. 

53. Morning Star 


Number. Place. 


2807 

Aimer. 

2377 

Ahmednogar. 

2438 

Keamari. 

2527 

Dharwar. 

2581 

Karachi. 

500 

Kamptee. 

2787 

Kajkote. 

2800 

Mount Abu. 

3184 

Bombay. 

8265 

Jubbulpore. 

8275 

Bombay. 

3284 

Poona. 

8888 

Klrkee. 

8465 

Bombay. 

3467 

Indore. 

3507 

Raipur. 

3651 

Bombay. 

3710 

Deolali. 

8760 

Bllaspur. 

3796 

Bombay. 

8829 

Bomb.ay. 

8885 

Bombay. 

3870 

Aden. 

3918 

Deolali. 

4284 

Karachi. 

4325 

Karachi. 

4880 

Poona. 

5062 

Bombay. 

5260 

Lonavla. 

5442 

Bombay. 

5514 

Bombay. 

5716 

Bombay. 

5831 

Bombay. 


Officers of the Distrui Grand Lodge of Bengal for the year 1940-41. 

District Grand Master, Rt. Wor. Bro. A. Barr-PoUock, P.G.D. 

Deputy District Grand Master, Wor. Bro. F. W. Hockenhull, M.L.A., P.G.D. 

Assistant „ „ „ „ „ K. C. De, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Retd.) P.A.G.D.C. 

„ M ,, „ „ „ Hon, Mr. Justice F. G. Rowland, I.C.S., P. A. G. 

Registrar. 


Senior Grand Warden 
Junior Grand Warden 
Grand Chaplain 
Grand Chaplain 
Grand Treasurer 
Grand Registrar 
President of the Board 
Grand Secretary 
Grand Director of Ceremonies 
Senior Grand Deacon 
Senior Grand Deacon 
Senior Grand Deacon 
SenicHT Grand Deacon 
Junior Grand Deacon 
Junior Grand Deacon 
Junior Grand Deacon 
Junior Grand Deacon 
Grand Sw(»rd Bearer 
Grand Supdt. of Works . . 
Deputy Grand Dir. of Cerms. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of Cerms. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of Germs. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of Cerms. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of Cerms. 


W. Br. W. J. Herridge. 

„ H. H. The Nawab of Rampur. 
,, Rev. A. W. T. Nestor. 

„ Rev. S. J. Matthews. 

„ E. T. Cordwell. 

„ S. N. Baneriee, Bar*at-Law. 

„ S. W. Redclift, M.B.E. 

„ Guy D. Robinson. 

„ H. Evans. 

„ Lieut. G. C. R. Gant, M.E.S: 
„ S. CatteraU. 

„ Nikhil R. Mukerji. 

„ L. R. Fawcus, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

„ Jagdamba Prasad, R.S. 


JJ. X . 

Major D. Me. D. Fraser, I.M.8. 
Lieut. J. B. F. Henfrey, R.I.N.B. 


H. P. Bhaumik, Q.B.E. 
Major Geo. McIntosh, E.D. 
Major F. W. M. Duplock, 
F. C. Kidd. 

A. Robertson. 

A. F. Macfarlane. 
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OJBHe$r$ of the District Grand Lodge of Bengal for the year 1940-41. — Contd. 


Asst. Grand Dir. of Cerms. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of Cerms. 
Deputy Grand Sword Bearer 
(;rand Standard Bearer 
<;rand Standard Bearer 
Asst. Grand Standard Bearer 
( irand Organist 
Asst. Grand Secretary 
i;rand Pursuivant . . 

Asst. Grand Pursuivant . . 

( irand Tyler 

tirand Steward (Chairman) 

(irand Steward 

(irand Steward 

Grand Steward 

Grand Steward 

G.rand Steward 


W. Br. J. C. PoweU-Prlce. 

„ 8. N. Soonee. 

„ Tom King. 

,, A. Ciark. 

„ C. E. Clarke. 

T. S. Bustomjee. 

„ G. A. Oates. 

,, G. G. B. Heysham. 

„ T. Osborne. 

„ N. Laharry 

,, C. A. Ward. 

„ D. R. Goldup. 

„ W. S. Houghton. 

„ M. D. Darbari. 

„ G. A. F. Bramston. 

„ A. Brown. 

„ Capt. W. C. Ne’Roy. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its i 
rule through a Grand Master of All Scottish 
Freemasonry in India^ who is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
confirmation by the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick Blackwell, 
Kt., M.B.E. the present incumbent of the oflQce, 1 
and controls 70 Lodges. Under him the several | 
districts are in charge of the following 1 
Grand Superintendents : — 

Major A. G. Campbell, G. Supdt., Northern 
India. 

N. Iredale, G. Supdt., Central India. 

.1. Dundas, G. Supdt., Southern India. 

Br. B. N. 0. Roy, G. Supdt., Eastern India. 

1. H. Taunton, I.C.S.,C.I.E.. G. Supdt., Sind. 

The Grand Secretary is R.W. Bro. Khan Bahadur 
J. C. Mlstree, J.P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kumal in 1887, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
ill 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Iielaud that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Provinces 
tliere being two already, oir., English and Scottish 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
•anctioned for tbe establishment of Lodge **St. 
Patrick ** and sini^e that year t^ee other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which la now 
defunct. 

The Irish GonstituUon is governed in India 
by a Grand Insp^or for India who is 
Twt. Wor. Bro. Mr. Justice Munroe of the Lahore 
High Court. He has two Asst. Grand Inspectors, 
one for the Bombay Presidency, who w Wor. 
Bro. A. Finan, and one for Bengal who is Wor. 
Bro.E. O.Recs. 


Eleven Lodges are working in India at the 
following places: 

Bombay. 

Nos. 319, 419, 648. 

Calcvlta, 

Nos. 263 , 382, 464, 465, 490 and 567. 
Lahore. 

No. 19. 

Simla. 

No. 458. 

Royal Arch Masonry. — Under England 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally apwints his Deputy as 
Second and another Clom panion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office Is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The English five Districts are constituted as 
under : — 

Bengal. 

31 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
A. Barr-Pollock. 

Madras. 

20 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp. G. T. Boag, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Bombay. 

27 Chapters. M.Comp. Ex. W. A. C. Bromham, 
Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

22 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. Rt. Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Lahore. C.I.K, O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D., Grand Superintendent. 

Burma. 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. W. H. Chance, 
y.D., Grand Superintendent. 
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ftoyal Arch Masonry nnder Sootlmnd hsi a 
topsimto eoostItntioD to draft Freemasoary. 
The District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. B. Gamp. Sir Shapoorjee 
B. BUUmoria, Kt., J.P., under whom 

there are 82 Chapters in India. The Grand 
Secretary of All Scottish Freemasonry in 
India is also District Grand Scribe B. of 
Scottish R. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Ghapter In Galcntta. 

Mark Masonry.— Under England, Mark 
ICaaonry is worked under the Grand Mark I 
lodge of England and Wales, and divided into 
separate Districts; bnt in most cases the 
District Grand Master is also District Grand 
Mark Master. 

Bengal. 

22 Lodges. Et. W. Bro. A. Barr-Pollock, 
District Grand Master. j 

Bombag. 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A. C. Bromham, 
P.G.D.. District Grand Master. 

Madrae. \ 

18 Lodges. Et. Wor. Bro. George Townsend 
Boag. C.S.I., O.I.B., I.C.S., District Grand 
Master. 

Punjab. 

12 Lodges. Et. W. Bro. Rt. Eev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, G.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D., District Grand Master. 

Burma, 

6 Lodges. Et. W. Bro. W. H. Chance, y.D., 
District Grand Master. 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Eoyal Arch degree in Irish Chapters. The 
Hark degree Is worked in some B. C. Lodges, 
but essentially in B. A. Chapters, in which the 
Excellent, B.A,M. and other degrees can be 
obtained. 8. C. Chapters insist upon candidates 
being Mark Master Masons before exaltation. 
The Mark degree In ScotUsh Craft Lodges is 
conferred by the Rt. Wor. Master as the 8. 0. 
Craft does not recognise the eeremony of Et. 
W. Mark Master. This is oonBned strictly to 
Chapters. Bach Chapter has a Lodge of M. 
M. M. working under its charter. Separate 
fdiarters for Mark Lodges are only issued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Royal Ark Mariner.— The Eoyal Ark 
Mariner degree is worked in the English Con. 
stitutlon by lodge attached to Mark lodges. 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark Master Masons can take this degree. 

There are 10 E. A. M. Lodges under Bengal. 
6 under Bombay, 4 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab. 


Other Dagraaa.— There are many aide de. 
grees worked in India, of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite, no degree higher than the 18* 
is worked In India under England, but under 
Scotland the 80* is worked. The Knight 
Templar Degree la also worked in several places 
under both English and Bcottlsh jurisdiction. 
There are fourteen 18tb Degree Chapters 
working in India. 

The Red Croat of Constantine has two 
Conclaves working in India. With them are 
worked the degrees of K.H.8. and Kt. of 8t. 
John. They are governed by the Grand Council 
in England direct. 

The Conclaves working in India are : — 

No. 48 Bombay and No. 160, Simla^ 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 

7 conclaves under Bombay and 7 under Madras. 

Benevolent Assoeiationa.— Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision lor the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows In poor 
circumstances. 

All information will be given to persons en- 
titled by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Seerbtarias are given below 

D. Q, 8.t Bengal. 

Guy D. Robinson, P. D. G. W, (Bombay). 
19, Park Btreet, Calcutta. 

D. G. B., Bmidwg, 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, FJL.G.B., 

I P.D.G.W., Freemasons* Hall, Ravelin Street, 

I Fort, Bombay. 

D, Q, S., Bumutt B.O. 

E. Meyer, P. G. Deacon. (Eng.), Rangoon. 

D. O, 3., Madrat. 

Eao Bahadur 8. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, 
P. G. D. Freemasons* Hall, Egmore, Bladras. 

D,Q, 8., Punjab. 

G.Eeeves Brown, P.A.G.D. of 0. (Eng ), 
Freemasons' Hall, Lahore. 

I SeotUah Conatitiition.— It has two Bene- 
I volent Funds known as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
I Fund of Benevolence (India), and (2) Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India. 
For information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
application should be made to Khan Bahadur 
Jehangeer O. Mistree, J.P., 17, Mursban Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 
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OJfiee'Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. S. F. /. for the year 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. P. Blackwell, Kt., M.B.E 

jl. Royal, M.B.E., V.I)., J.P., P.M. 338 

Sir Shapoorjee II. BiUimoria, Kt., M.B.E. , J.P., P.M. 8(M) and in 1U41. 
Major A. G. (Campbell, P.M. J‘20« and in 1068 . . 

Iredale, P.M. 783 in 828 

.1 ■ Dundas, P.M. 1068 and 1342 . . 

Dr. B. N. C. Roy, P.M. 371 

]. If. Taunton, I. C.S., P.M. 1041 . . 

Siidhindra Nath Bose, P.M. 404 . . 

Diwan Bahadur B. 8rirama Sastrl, M.L., P.M. 1065 

,1 J). Barclay, P.M. 1066 . . 

]l, M. Bull, P.M. 1101 

Sir Jehangirshah 0. Coyajee, Kt., R.W.M. 342 

1{ U. Lemmon, P.M. 474 

. 1 . V. Everltt, P.M. 568 

Jiai Bahadur R. P. Varma, P.M. 644 

Klian Baliadiir J. C. Mistree, J .P., P.M. 506 and in 1041 

S H. L. Batliwalla, P.M. 475 and in 1363 

Revd. H. Ball, P.M. 368 

ICng. ('apt. G. L. Annett, R.T.N., J.P., P.M. 828 and in 1041 
A. Brims, P.M. 1131 

Kao Bahadur R. N. Tawde, I.S.O., J.P., P.M. 1208 

Dr. 8. C. Basak, D.L., P.M. 371 

Anubhai B. Dalai, P.M. 563 

Edaljee S. Captain, P.M. 611 

V. Blick, P.M. 634 

Klian Mohd. Ismail Kakezal, P.M. 1064 

a. Llewellyn, P.M. 1068 

Kao Sabeb R. N. Nayainpalli, P.M. 1388 

A. M. Davidson, P.M. 337 and in 1342 ., 

Dr. J. E. Frenchman, P.M. 343 

Oanga Bishen B. Kapur, P.M. 485 

Soiabjl Eruchshaw, P.M. 742 

H. Chamberlain, J.P., P.M. 828 

J. Lambeth, P.M. 1208 

.Major T. P. Jones, P.M. 1296 

W. U. G. Brew, P.M. 338 and in 828 

Dr. 8. J. Meher-Horaji, P.M. 342 and in 584 

Amin Ahmed, M.B.E., P.M. 404 

Dr. R. D. P. Mody, P.M. 800 

A . W. Chick, P.M. 1031 and in 1163 

Shiavax P. Dastur, P.M. 1064, R.W.M. 1233. . . 

Norman MiU, P.M. 1279 

C. F. Baggaley, P.M. 1324 

The Hon’blo Mr. Justice R. C. Mitter, P.M. 871 

C. L. Wambeek, P.M. 611 

M. H. Moledina, P.M. 702 and in 343 

Dr. G. Rama Tyangar, P.M. 1065 

1>. C. Mazumdar, P.M. 1101 

P M. Balasubramanyam, P.M. 1148 

E. Baria, P.M. 1298 

Dr. H. F. Pavri, P.M. 1366 and in 702 and 1298 

A. F. Manning, P.M. 668 

Dr. Jehanglr C. Dhanbhoora, P.M. 684 and in 342 

Kni Sahib A. K. Sunderasa Aiyar, P.M. 661, 831 and in 1148 

Syed Mohmamed Muzuffer, P.M. 787 

Lovjl F. Shroff, P.M. 1069 

M. D. Dixon, P.M. 1205 

B. S. Dodsankarappa, P.M. 1290 . . 

•bd D. Chinoy, P.M. 1297 

.1.11. Kjelgaard, P.M. 813 

0. F. Hardwick, P.M. 1031 . . 

i>:nashaw A. Dhanbhoora, P.M. 584 

E. H. Atmaramshaw, P.M. 1233 

1 i<la Ali Allibhoy, R.W.M. 691 

•^:‘jid Ali Khan, R.W.M. 1396 

Momnotho Nath Dutt, P.M. 404 and in 371 

E. Rajagopala Aiyar, M.B.E., R.W.M. 661 and in 831 

i^iilvlal T. Sharma, P.M. 663 

P*. K. Dalvi, P.M. 742 

‘ ■ S. Swamlnathan, I.C.S., R.W.M. 1108 

A. W. Taylor, R.W.M. 1205 

B. J. L. Murdoch, P.M. 1279 . . . , 

21 ' ' 


1940-41 
Grand Master. 

Depute Grand Master. 

Subs. Grand Master, 

G. Supdt., Northern India. 
G. Supdt,, Central India. 

G. Supdt., Southern India. 
(I. Supdt., Eastern India. 
G. Supdt., Sind. 

Senior Grand Warden. 
Senior Grand Warden. 
Senior Grand Warden. 
Senior Grand Warden. 
Junior Grand Warden. 
Junior Grand Warden. 
Junior Grand Warden. 
Junior Grand Warden. 
Grand Secretary. 

Grand Treasurer. 

(Jrand Chaplain. 

Grand Cliaplain. 

Grand Chaplain. 

Grand Chaplain. 

Senior Grand Deacon. 
Senior Grand Deacon. 

Senior Grand Deacon. 
Senior Grand Deacon. 
Senior Grand Deacon. 
Senior Grand Deacon. 
Senior Grand Deacon. 
Junior Grand Deacon. 
Junior Grand Deacon. 
Junior Grand Deacon. 
Junior Grand Deacon. 
Junior Grand Deacon. 
Junior Grand Deacon. 
Junior Grand Deacon. 
Grand Director of Cer. 

Asst. Grand Dir. of Cer. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of Cer. 
Asst. Grand Dir, of Cer. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of Cer. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of Cer. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of C’er. 
Asst. Grand Dir. of Cer. 
(Irand Architect. 

Asst. Grand Architect. 

Asst. Grand Ar(^hitect. 

Asst. Grand Architect. 

Asst. Grand Architect. 

Asst. Grand Arcliitect. 

Asst. Grand Architect. 

Asst. Grand Architect. 
Grand Jeweller. 

Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

Grand Bible Bearer. 

Grand Bible Bearer. 

Grand Zend A vesta Bearer. 
Grand Zend Avesta Bearer. 
Grand Koran Bearer. 

Grand Koran Bearer. 

Grand Gita Bearer. 

Grand Gita Bearer. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 
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K. K. PftUa, E.W.M. 1290 . . Grand Bard. 

W. G. Herringshaw, P.M!.4842 and in 1090 Grand Bard. 

Lt. T. H. Symonds, B.W.M. 1296 . . Grand Sword Bearer. 

EhuTsetjl J. Kapadia, P.M. 687, B..W.M.506 Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

Bam Chandra Afrun, P.M. 594 Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

jr. Boutledge, P.M. 1127 Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

S. Venkata :^m, P.M. 1148 Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

P. M, Sundaram P.M. 116S and in 1031 Asst. Grand Sword Bear^. 

T. Gathro, P.M. 1208 Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

N. B. Adenwalla, P.M.1888 and in 475 Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

A. W. Ottignon, P.M. 474 Grand Dir. of Music. 

S. T. Beader, B.W.M. 735 Asst. Grand Dir. of Music. 

B. A. J. Dunlop, B.W.M.756 Asst. Grand Dir. of Music. 

Lt H. W. Herl^, P.M. 1031 Asst. Grand Dir. of Music. 

Lt. E. H. GUlson, M.B.E.. B.W.M. 1090 Asst. Grand Dir. of Music. 

B. H. B. Heysham, B.W.M. 1127 Asst. Grand Dir. of Music. 

H. L. Prichard, B.W.M. 1256 Asst. Grand Dir. of Music. 

E. J. Antia, M.P. 1298 . . . . Asst. Grand Dir. of Music. 

O. W. Warrington, J.P., B.W.M. 828 Grand Organist, 

Major J. F. Peart, B.W.M. 526 Grand Standard Bearer. 

S. H. Madon. P.M. 475 Asst. Grand Stand. Bearer. 

IJ. V. Inamdar, B.W.M. 783 Asst. Grand Stand. Bearer. 

P. Subbarao, B. W.M. 967 Asst. Grand Stand. Bearer. 

BT. A. Daruwala, B.W.M. 1069 Asst. Grand Stand. Bearer. 

J. Simon, B.W.M. 1181 Asst. Grand Stand. Bearer. 

A. D. Dysart, l*.M. 1208 Asst. Grand Stand. Bearer, 

S. J. Trombay walla, P.M. 1863 Asst. Grand Stand. Bearer. 

Major S. B. B^mjl, J.P., P.M. 1363 Grand Marshal. 

A. Hague, B.W.M. 338 Asst. Grand Marshal. 

Bustomji S. Patel, B.W.M. 389 Asst. Grand Marshal. 

F. G. K. Eley, B.W.M. 568 Asst. Grand Marshal. 

Haiderali E. Haveliwala, B.W. M. 584 Asst. Grand Marshal. 

J. A. Instance, B.W.M. 818 Asst. Grand Marshal. 

D. W. James, B.W.M. 1068 Asst Grand Marshal. 

W. BeU, B.W.M. 1842 Asst. Grand Marsha). 

E. A. Nadirshah J.P., B.W.M. 1041 and 702 . . . . Grand Inner Guard. 

L. B. Stannard, B.W.M. 474 Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 

K. Coombs, B.W.M. 490 Asst. Grand Inner Guard, 

Shantilal P. Shah, B.W.M. 568 Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 

Dwijendra Hath Sanyal, B.W.M. 644 Asst, Grand Inner Guard. 

Jehanbux M. Sethna, R.W.M. 800 Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 

M. M. A Navas, B.W.M. 1148 Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 

Bai Bahadur P. C. Mehra, B.W.M. 1281 Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 

SJraram Banerjee, B.W.M. 371 President of G. Stewards. 

Dr. Bankat Chandra, B.W.M. 569 . . President of G. Stewards. 

F. Ashton, B.W.M. 634 President of G. Stewards. 

Moinuddin A. Khan, B.W.M. 1163 President of G. Stewards. 

D. Held, B.W.M. 1208 President of G. Stewards. 

W. B. Tennant, B.W.M. 1324 President of G. Stewards. 

Major A. White, B.W.M. 1364 President of G. Stewards. 

J. W. Murdoch, B.W.M. 837 Vice-Presdt. of G. Stewds. 

Comal 8. Bangaswami. B.W.M. 404 Vice-Presdt. of G. Stewds. 

J. P.deVos, R.W.M. 611 Vice-Presdt. of G. Stewds. 

Dr. Mohamed I. Shaikh, B.W.M. 1064 Vice-Presdt. of G. Stewds. 

Bustomji N. Bharucha, B.W.M. 1297 Vice-Presdt. of Q. Stewds. 

Dr. Syed Zarif Husain, B.W.M. 1884 Vice-Presdt. of G. Stewds. 

J. N. Balsara, B.W.M. 1388 and in 800 Vice-Presdt. of G. Stewds. 

W. H. Perkips, P.M. 702 Grand Tyler. 


GRAND STEWARDS. 


Douglas O. Oapstick 
D. G. Moulton 
Burjor S. Sanjana . . 

F. N. Meaktn 
Manmatha Nath Bay 

Sant Bam 

Pannalal Mitter 
James T. Bathgate. . 
Shavakshaw Sorahji 
Sirdar Santokhsingh Narainsingh 
JT.S.Polsoh M , 


837 

888 

842 

868 

871 

889 

404 

474 

475 
485 


Dr. Framrose C. Thanawalla 


•-» 

Anand Shankar Bao Chltnevis 



Gopaldas P. Parikh 



B. E. Cooke 



Bai Hukam Chand 



Jamshedji E. Kutar 



Abdul Hjeh E. Maskati . . 



BIshan Bwarup Gupta 



W. B. Jarvis 



Walter Hughes 



Hyder Hpsain 


1 1 


506 

526 

568 

568 

569 
584 
587 
594 
611 
634 
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Lakshiml Dass 

Grand Stowardi.— confd. 

.. .. 661 i Peroival Gateward 

. . 1128 

W; F. N* Watson . . 

N. S. Baja Gopala Iyer 

.J 


691 

I. Boardman 

. . 1181 



702 

B. M. Yousuf Sait Fals 

. . 1147 

J. T. Wheatley 



786 

Dr. M. S. Nata Rajan 

. . 1168 

M. H. Variava 



742 

Ronald Cook 

. . 1205 

Dwaraka Prashad .. 



766 

Douglas W. Gold 

Rustomji N. Talati 

. . 1203 

Kenneth A. Bocker 



783 

.. 1238 

Nawab M. Faiyasuddln Khan 
Rorab K. Panday . . 



787 

J. W. Lyon 

. . 1256 



800 

Jack Moore 

. . 1279 

H. J. Pentland 



818 

Muni Lai Mehra 

. . 1281 

W. S. Rutheford 



828 

N. D. Manackjee 

. . 1290 

Khan Bahadur Saikh Bashiruddin 


881 

Major F. Shearbum 

. . 1296 

A. Warburton 



909 

Dr. D. S. Laud 

. . 1297 

.Tohn Jackson 



928 

Framroz D. Mehta 

. . 1298 

Harish Chandra Raje 



957 

E. Gray 

. . 1824 

E. Daw, M.B.E 



1081 

A. M. Campbell 

. . 1842 

0 H. Reynolds 



1041 

J. A. Taraporevala 

. . 1368 

D. V. S. Gajapathy Raju . . 



1065 

Prem Chand Bhasin 

. . 1364 

E. Haworth' 



1066 

Major P. M. Petigara 

. . 1866 

W. S. Goode 



1068 

Sahibzada Abdul Jalil Khan 

.. 1884 

Nadir D. Driver 



1069 

Jack Shellim 

.. 1888 

G. R. Garde 



1101 

Syed Mohammad Munir . . 

. . 1896 


DaughUr Lodget working under the Jurisdietion of the Grand Lodge of 
All SeoUieh Freetnaeonry in India : — 

Number of NAME OF LODGE. I Number of NAME OF LODGE. 


Ix)dKe. Lodge. 

337 Hope Karachi. 909 Cataract Gokak Falla. 

338 PerseTerance . . . . Bombay. 928 Heather Munnar. 

342 Elalng Star of W. I. Bombay. Coronation Zhandwa. 

343 St. Andrews in the East . . Poona. 1031 Elsrsium . . . . . . Simla. 

363 Victoria Belgaura. 1041 Imperial Brotherhood . . Bombay. 

371 St. David in the East . . Calcutta. 1064 Sir Charles Napier . . Hyderabad, Sind. 

389 St. Paul Mhow. 1055 Nioopolls . . . . Vlsianagaram. 

404 St! Thomas in the East . Calcutta. 1066 Forman Bombay. 

474 Endeavour . . . . Calcutta. 1068 St. Andrew . . . . . . Lahore. 

475 Barton Lonavla. 1069 Beaman Bombay. 

486 Harmony Karachi. 1090 Gibbs Bangalore. 

490 Caledonia Bombay. HOI Scindla Gwalior. 

506 Rising Sun Bombay. HOB Godavery . . . . Rajahmundry. 

626 Rajputana .. .. *. Neemuch. H27 St. James in the East .. Calcutta. 

568 Salem Ahmedabad. H31 Calcutta Kilwinning . . Calcutta. 

568 Southern Cross . . Oorgaura. H48 Asoka Madras. 

569 Morland . . . . Hyderabad (Dn.). H03 Imperial Now Delhi. 

584 Hamilton Surat. 1205 Doric Calcutta. 

587 Islam Bombay. 1208 Universal Peace . . Barrackpore. 

594 Kindred Hope Naslrabad. 1233 Temperance <t Benevolence. Karachi. 

611 Bonnie Boon . , Colombo. 1256 Black Mountain . .Rawalpindi & Murroe. 

684 Hope A Sincerity . . . . Ahmedabad. 1279 Wallace . . . . Kanchrapara. 

644 Independence . . . . Lucknow. 1281 Universal Brotherhood . . Amritsar. 

661 Caledonia Meerut. 1290 Star of the South . . . . Bangalore. 

691 Bolan Quetta. 1296 Wilson Bannu. 

702 Level Klrkee. 1297 Jennings Bombay. 

735 Hubll . . Hubli. 1298 Bharat Bombay. 

742 Royal Jubilee .. .. Sholapur. 1324 MasJld-i-Suleman. Maldani Naftun, (Irani* 

756 Ekram ., .. Secunderabad. 1342 Madras .. .. .. Madras. 

788 Charity Bandikul, 1363 Sohrab Bharoocha . . . . Bombay. 

787 Hyderabad .. .. Hyderabad (Dn.). 1364 Murree .. Murreo A Rawalpindi. 

800 Zoroaster Bombay. 1366 K. R. Cama Bombay. 

818 Albyn Calcutta. 1384 Afghan Rampur. 

828 The Soots .. .. Bombay. 1888 Mother India Bombay. 

831 Clair Meerut* 1895 Rasa Aligarh, 
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Scientific 

Zoological Survey of India.— It was 

established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted Into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1876, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections couslsted almost entirely of 
materia] handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progr(‘SS for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum* in 1875 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent) of the Indian Museum bus been a zoologist, 
and aruongthe olhcers wlu) have held the appoint- 
ment havc^ Ireen such well-known members as 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 

The Survey Is unique in that ull its ollicers are 
Indians. The main functions of the Survey are to 
Investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section in the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Survey issues two series of publications 
iu)on Zoological research, namely Tht Records and 
The Memoirs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropologh'al work entitled “Anthropological 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India.” 

Botanical .Survey. — The JBotauuial Survey 
department of the Government of India was 
under the coiiirol of a Director. The Superiu- 
teudent of the Boyal Botanic Garden, ('alcutta 
was ex-officio Director. The Director having 
retired since December 3, 1939, the Department 
is awaiting some reorganisation. The duties 
of the Director are distributed amongst (*) 
Dr. Iv. P. Biswas, M.A., D.Sc. (Edin.), f.r.S.k., 
Superintendent, Iloyal Botanic Garden, ('al- 
cutta ; (ii) Mr. S. C, Sen, B.Sc. (('al.), B.a. 
(CantJih.), A.M.i. oliein. E., Offg. Superintendent, 
Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal and Principal 
Quinine Officer of the Government of India ; 
and (Hi) Mr. S. N. Bal, M.sc., rh. c., Curator, 
Industrial Section, Indian Museum. There 
is a staff at headquarters of one ofDcer for 
systematic work and at the Indian Museum a 
Curator who is engaged in the development and 
maintenance of the Industrial Section. The 
Director held administrative charge of the 
Government of India's cinchona distribution 
in India. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cul- 
tural and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious tliat a progressive (iovern- 
inciit should acquaint itself with the vegetable 
resources of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activities 
or the Survey cannot he said to have niucdi 
immediate economic applicability — consisting 
as they do of investigations and researclies into 
tlie systeinatics, limnology, distribution of 
plants, ecology and economic botany of plant life 
— the work accomplished in pure and applied 
I otany at the Koyal Botanic Garden daring the 
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last century and a half has exercised a profound 
and far-reaching influence upon the develo]>- 
ment of Agricultural Science and Forestry in 
India. The irreplaceable dried plant materials 
obtained by botanical explorations and preserved 
for more than one hundred and fifty years at 
the ilerharium of the Boyal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, and several thousands of indigenous 
and exotic trees, shrubs and herbs cultivated 
in the open, prove to be most useful in dealing 
with such questions of considerable State- 
importance as naturalisation of useful plants, 
introduction of new vegetable products into the 
country, the adaption of raw produce to tlie 
requirements of manufacturing industry, land 
utilisation, preservation of rural areas, provision 
of national jHirks, drainage, sanitation and 
public health. 

Survey of India.— The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D’Anvllle in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands. It 
hod been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough chart of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767 — ten years after the battle of 
Blassey — when Lord Clive formally appointed 
Major James Bennellthe first Surveyor Generalof 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
East India Company's possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay. 

Rennell's maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly chained surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1 802 and since extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he Is debarred from 
its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topograpliical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also lor geodetic work. 

Geodesy means the investigation of the size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetie 
work of the department consists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitivle 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact “figure” of the earth is obtains, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation <5®“ 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the embarrassments 
caused In other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
theycouldnotbe fitted together. 
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A geodetic framework is, therefore, es8entla]| 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other actiinties, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of those which 
are carried out in India : 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights ; 

Tidal prediction 8 and publication of Tide Tables 
for thirty-one ports between Suez and Singajwre. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity ; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographic and meteorological observations 
at Dehra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attraction in the 
earth’s crust, which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 

Topographical Surveys . — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma in X906. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is uncon- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905, however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate it-s energies on a complete 
new series of modem topographical maps In 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-miie scale as 
n commended by a commission which sat at that 
time to consider the existing maps of India. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
l)y the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the jx>rtrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and — more 
re* ently— air trafl[ic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1905 survey should be 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
ix riodically every thirty years. Owing, however, 
to the Great War, and more recent retrenchments, 
only about throe-fourths of the programme 
nad been completed by 1940, in spite of the 
reduction of scale for the less important areas. 

Although new surveys are carried out evexy 
year, covering from thirty to sixty thousand 
JJliiaro miles — an area roughly that of England — 
wio maps of a large part of the country 
•arc still over 60 years old, printed mostly 
n black only, and have hill features shewn 
ny roughly sketched form lines or hacliures; 

changes in town sites, canals and 
ci'inmunications as have been embodied in 
iiicm have not been surveyed on the ground 
Out are entered from data gathered from outside 
•sources. 

, ^otal of 1,628,015 square miles, which 

the Survey programme of India 1,199,340 
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square miles have now been surveyed, and It Is 
hoped that the remaining area will done in 
about 12 years* time. 

While some of these unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like the Kaga hills of Assam and 
the high Himalayas, most are accessible. Large 
areas in Central Burma, Eastern Bengal, Kortn 
Bihar, South Bombay, Gujrat, Sind and 
Western Bajputana have yet to be mapped on 
modern lines. 

The work is now being done by 8 parties 
distributed all over India, although tlielr opera- 
tions have been restricted since the outbreak of 
war. 

On the separation of Burma from India on, 
1st April 1937, the Burma Survey Party 
Survey of India, has been placed on foreign 
service conditions under the Government of 
Burma. Technical and administrative control 
is, however, still exercised by the Surveyor 
General of India. The activities of the Survey 
of India have gone beyond the borders of 
India in the past. Nepal, for instance, was 
surveyed and mapped at the request of the local 
authorities in 1927. 

Large Scale Surveys . — Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical w’ork, and in recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1-inch to 
l-mile scale is inadequate. 

Miscellaneous . — While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Eevenues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Eiverain, irrigation, railway and city 
surveys ; 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive ollicers lent, in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. 

The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun arc always at the disposal of other 
Government departments, and the public, for 
such work as the printing of special maps, 
illustration for Reports and all diagrams for 
patents. 

The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government deiwirtments, 
as well as non-officials, by maintaining 
up-to-date instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repairing Instruments 
which would otherwise have to be replaced 
from abroad. 

Military lUquirements and Air Survey . — The 
department is also re8])onsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 
position to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
of modem military requirements, especially in 
air survey. 
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In view of its high military importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes Is receiving all 
possible assistance, and continuous research 
is being carried on In the latest methods of 
mapping from photographs taken from the 
ground and in the air. 

The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carried 
out by the Eoyal Air Porce or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial Arm with 
headquarters at Dum Bum. 

Administration is in the hands of the Surveyor 
General under the Education, Health and Lands 
Department of the Government of India. 

The Headquarters Office is at Delhi under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country is divided ; the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also, adminis* 
ters the Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his topographical survey Circle. 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
^blications may be addressed either to the 
Headquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Caicutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun ; Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla ; Director, Eastern 
Circle, Dehra Dun ; Officer in charge No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore ; and Officer-ln-Charge. 
Burma Survey party, Survey of India, Maymyo, 

Indian Science Congress: — The Indian 
science Congress was founded in 1914 largely 
through the efforts of Prof. P. S. Macmahon and 
Dr. J. L. Simonsen. These two gentlemen worked 
jointly as Honorary General Secretaries of the 
Congress till 1921. The general administrative 
work of the Office of the Congress was under 
the management of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal till 1939. The Association at present 
has a permanent staff of its own and an office 
to administer its own affairs. The objects are 

(1) to encourage research and to make the results 
generally known among science workers in India, 

(2) to give opportunities for personal intercourse 
and scientific companionship and thus to over- 
come to some extent one of the chief drawbacks 
in the life of workers in science in India, (3) 
to promote public interest in science ; for this 
ena the Congress is held at different centres 
annually. 

The Congress meets in January each year in 
one of the principal cities. The proceedings 
last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Gove^iment usually becomes Patron of the 
Congress and the session is opened by a Presi- 
dential Address delivered by the President for 
the year. The President is chosen annually, 
the different sections being usually represented 
in turn. The sections are (1) Mathematics and 
Statistics, (2) Physics, (3) Chemistry, (4) Geo- 
logy* (6) Geography and Geodesy, (0) ^tany, 
(7) Zoology, (8) Entomology, (9) Anthropology, 
(10) Medical and Veterinary Eesearch, (11) 


Agriculture, (12) PhyslolbgjV (18) Psychology 
and Educational Science, (14) Engineering ; when 
the .Sections meet separately, each section is 
presided over by its own President alro chosen 
annually. The mornings are devoted to the 
reading and discussioii of the jmpers; Sjieoial 
discussions and sjrmposia are h^d In we m^- 
ings or in the aftenioons duting the Session. 
Social functions and visits to places of scientific 
and industrial interest are arranged in the after- 
noons by the Local Eeception Committee which 
is formed at the venue of the Congress to arrange 
for the work of the Session. Popular Lectures 
by eminent scientists and specialists are deli- 
vered in the evenings for the general public and 
form an important and attractive feawe of the 
programme. 

General Secretariee. — Prof. S. K. Mltra, 
n.sc., P.N.I., University College of 
Science, 92, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta; 
P. Parija, m.a., f.n.i., i.b.s., Principal, Baven- 
shaw College, Cuttack. 

The T»vii«ii ReMardi Fmd Association.-**- 

This Association was constituted in 1911 with 
a sum of Bs. 5,00.000 set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. The Association can 
claim to be amongst the pioneers in organised 
medical research on a large scale and its work 
has been widely appreciated In other countries. 

The control and management of the Associa- 
tion are vested in a Governing Body, the 
President of which is the Member-ln-charge of 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
of the Government of India. This body is 
assisted by a Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not less than three members have seats on the 
Governing Body. The Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, is the Chairman of the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India is the Honorary Secretary 
of the Board and of the Governing Body. 
Membersh^ of the Association is open to non- 
officials. Every donor of Bs. 5,000 is entitled to 
become a permanent life member, while every 
subscriber of Bs. 100 per annum can be a 
temporary member. 

The original Governing Body of the Association 
was, until 1929, composed exclusively of 
officials, but in that year the Baja of Parlakimedi, 
made a donation of Bs. 1,00,000 to the Associa- 
tion and was appointed a life member. Jn the 
same year the Government of India, after taking 
into consideration the question of liberalising 
the constitution of the Governing Body, decided 
to enlarge that Body by including three re- 
presentatives of the Indian Legislature, two 
representatives of Medical Faculties of Universi- 
ties incorporated by law in India and one 
! eminent non-medical scientist to be nominate 
i by the Governor-General. As a result of further 
representations from the Universities and the 
Legislature, this Body was again enlarged »n | 
1938 by the addition of a third representative 
of the Medical Faculties of Indian Universities, 
whilst it was decided that the non-medical 
scientist should in future be elected by 1 
Indian Science Congress Association. 
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A Eecruitment and Appointments Board has problem. The Public Health Section of the 
been formed from amongst the members of the institute has been taken over by Government 
Governing Body of the Association to select since April, 1940. 

and recommend officers for appointment in the The Association maintains the Nutrition 
Medical Besearch Department Md the All-India Laboratories at Coonoor. The laboratories 
Institute ofHyglene and Public Health, Calcutta, carry out investigations which have a direct 
In order to ensure the closest co-operation bearing on the problem of nutrition in India, 
between workers and to prevent overlapping The diet surveys undertaken by the laboratories 
of efforts, an annual conference of meaicid have provided very valuable information as 
research workers and administrative heads of to food requirements. The publication of 
Medical and Public Health Departments used Health Bulletin No. 28 ‘The Nutritive value 
to be convened under the auspices of the of Indian Foods and planning of satisfactory 
Association upto 1038. In that year it was diets’ has made available to we public useful 
(l(;cided that the Conference should be held knowledge about Indian foodstuffs. Besides 
biennially in future. No Conference will, carrying out experiments in nutrition, annual 
liowever, be held in 1940, nor is one to be held in classes are held at which candidates fVom all 
1941 on account of the war. At this conference over India are trained in the problems of 
free discussions are held on the work accom- nutrition. The Coonoor laboratories undertake 
plisliod and on proposals for future work. The the task of collaboration in the nutrition work 
results of the discussions enabled the members of the League of Nations and act as a liaison 
of the Scientific Advisory Board to make their laboratory for the Far Eastern countries. The 
recommendations lor the programme for the nutrition advisory committee of the Association 
following year. The Board is assisted by has been recognised by the Government of India 
Advisory Committees consisting of Besearen as the National Advisory nutrition committee 
workers on cholera, malaria, maternal mortality, for India. 

nutrition, plague, leprosy and tuberculosis, who Besearch work at the Nutrition Besearch 
examine the pro^sals for research work and Laboratories, Coonoor, brought to light the high 
make recommendations to the Scientific Advisory value of dried amla powder as an anti-scorbutics, 
hoard. As a result of this and at the request of the Medi- 

The results of researches carried out under cal Store Depot, the Association’s laboratories at 
the auspices of the Association are published Coonoor have undertaken the manufacture if 
In the “Indian Journal of Medical Besearch’’ large quantities of amla powder for army 
and its "Memoirs’’ and the "Journal of the x^^rposes. 

Malaria Institute of India," all of which are Geological Survey.— The Geological Survey 
iBsuftd under the authority of the Association of India is one of the oldest Geological 
and have now a firmly established position in the Surveys of the world. It was initiated in 1945 
Rcientiflc world. Thew publications are ^tain* with a view to making a geological examination 
able from Mc^s, Thacker Spink <fe Co., 3, of the coal formations of India in order to provide 
hsplanade Last, Calcutta, on payment. accurate information on the mode of occurrence 

Since the inception of the Association a great of the coal seams and thus enable mining opera- 
number of enquiries have been carried out and tions for the extraction of coal to be conducted 
from small beglnnii^s great expansion of its with knowledge and confidence. By 1857, the 
activities has taken place. Enquiries which activities of the Geological Survey of India 
have been, or are, in progress include investlga- included a systematic geological survey of the 
tions on cholera, bacteriophage, malaria, nutri- whole of India as well as special investigations 
tlon, leprosy, plague, vaccines, tuberculosis, in connection with mineral deposits. The 
pharmacology, indigenous drugs, maternal mor- gazetted cadre of the Department at present 
i tality, helminthology, medical mycology, dra- consists of a Director, 4 Superintending Geolo- 
I contiasis and filarlasis, protozoal parasites, ^sts, 15 Geologists, 1 Chemist, 1 Assistant 
I cancer, epidemic dropsy, kala-azar, blood cul- Chemist and 15 Assistant Geologists, 
turo and dried blood plasma, sandfiy fever. The primary function of the Geological Survey 
typhus, bacillary dysentery, snake venoms, fiuo- ©f India is to investigate and estimate the 

mineral resources of the country. The funda- 
Besides financing investigations which are mental work underlying such investigations is a 
conducted by workers in its direct employment, thorough comprehension of the geological struc- 
thc Association gives grants-in-aid to institu- ture of the country and for this purpose a sys- 
1 10118 and also to outside workers. The ex- tematlc field geological survey is undertaken and 
pendlture for the last few years has amounted geological maps are prepared. From the data 
to between seven and eight lakhs of rupees per thus obtained, it is possible almost automatically 
f/'^tum. The Association has been supporting to locate the possible sources of mineral wealth, 
the Malaria Institute of India, which now enjoys A considerable portion of the mineral wealth 
J”^?'’®atlonal recognition. As a part of the of India has been discovered direct by the 
activities of this organisation and in commemora- Department while of the remainder (excluding 
T B-ouald Boss’s intimate association Mysore which maintains its own Geological 
with India, an experimental malaria station Department) the discoveries have been in a large 
was opened in Bamal in January, 1927, and measure rendered possible by the work of the 
th« "Ross Field Experimental Station D^rtment. 
to 1 * » •'* transferred to Delhi The regular field work of the Department is 

“h ist March, 1989. Besides carrying out supplemented by work at headquarters Involv- 
es perim^ts in connection with the prevention Ing the study of specimens, completion of field 
a-unual classes are held at which maps and the writing of reports. The results 
lat f all over India are shown the of mlnerological and petrographical study often 

wiesx lue^odB ^or det^lii}^ wfth the n^qlar ja I re(^uire coqflxn^tion by cbem|cai investigat|oq. 
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For this purpose a chemical laboratory has been 
provided in which specimens of minerals, ores 
and rocks sent in by public for determination 
are also examined. As a rule it is not possible 
to make quantitative determinations, but speci- 
mens are identified in return for the name of the 
precise locality from which they have been 
obtained and this information is kept confi- 
dential if so desired. After study, the specimens 
coliected in the field are stored in the Indian 
Museum for future reference, to which the 
ublic (including students) have access. In all 
ranches of Geological work, it is necessary to 
compare new results with those previously 
obtained both in India and abroad and for the 
purpose a Library is maintained in the Depart- 
ment. This Library is open to those who wish 
to consult geological and mining publications. 

The results of the investigations and researches 
of the Department are published in three series 
of publications. These are — (a) Memoirs which 
are devoted to the more complete surveys, deal- 
ing either with a particular region or with a 
^particular mineral ; {b) Records which consist 
of shorter papers on stratigraphical, mineralo- 
gical, petrological or palaeontological subjects, 
including Bulletins on minerals of economic im- 
portance ; (c) Palfflontologia Indica contain- ! 
ing the result of palaoontological work with nu- 
merous illustrative plates. 

The advice of the Geological Survey of India 
is obtained by the Central Government on all 
questions of mineral policy. 

The functions of the Geological Survey of 
India are not confined to the investigation and 
estimation of mineral resources. The Depart- 
ment is prepared to advise and is frequently 
consulted on problems of water-supply, sites 


for storage dams and reservoirs, location of 
tunnels and bridge foundations, stability of 
hillsides, suitability of stone for building and 
road metal and other engineering aspects of 
geology. The Department has also been paying 
considerable attention in recent years to ques- 
tions of earthquake danger, flood control and 
drainage on the one hand and the smelting of 
iron-ore, cement manufacture and the genera- 
tion of electricity from coal on the other hand. 
It also undertakes to present collections of 
minerals, rocks and fossils to schools and colleges 
and to give lectures to students and at times to 
the public with a view to popularising the study 
of geology. 

The chief aim of the Geological Survey is the 
development of the mineral resources of India. 
As mineral development is a Provincial subject 
under the new constitution, the work of the 
survey is done largely for the benefit of the 
Provinces. Evtjry year before the. programme 
of the field surveys is made, each Provincial 
Government is asked whether any geologi(;aI 
investigations, mineral survey or engineerin'' 
enquiry is desired in the Province during the 
regular field season. When any such work has 
to be done, it is included in the programme of 
work and is can ied out as a normal work of the 
Department without any charge. But if any 
special problem has to be dealt with which does 
not come under the regular operations of the 
Department, e.g., a mineral survey of a parti- 
cular area or an enquiry connected with a great 
engineering project, a charge is made for tlui 
services of the officer deputed for such work. 

Director, — Dr, Cyril S. Fox, D.Sc., M.i. Min.E., 
P.G.S. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India If a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it Is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
eolar it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the wilL All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
close in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of Immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 16| years, purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment, in the ab.scnce of 
a report from a competent architect. 

Scale of probate duty : — 

Up to Rs. 1,000~NU. 

For the next Rs. 9,000 (i.e. up to Rs, 10,000), 
2% ; for the next Rs. 40,000 {i.e. up to Rs. 
60,000) 8% ; for the next Rs. 60,000 {i.e. up to 
RSr 1,00,000) 4% ; for the next Ite- 1,00,000 
{i.e. qp to Rs. 2,00,000) 4J^% ; for the next 
Rs. 60,000 {i.e. upto Rs. 2,50,000) 6 % ; for the 
next Rs. 60,000 {i.e. upto Rs. 8,00,000) 5^% ; 
for the next Rs. 1,00,000 (i.e. up to Rs. 4,00,000) 
6% ; for the next Rs. 1,00,000 (i.e. up to Rs. 
6,00.000) d|% ; for amounts exceeding 

Rs. 6400,000 (or the portion over Rs. 6,00,000) 7%, 


In determining the amount of the value of the 
estate for the purposes of probate duty the 
following items are allowed to be deducted ; 

1 1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 

2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased In trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial Interest. 

The particulars of all these Items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
Bchednies to the Revenue authorities and 
the properties particularly Immovable pro- 

S erties, have not been properly valued, the 
Levenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court requires citations to be published 
and served on such persons as the Court thinks 
are Interested in the question of the grant 
of probate. If no objection Is lodged by any 
person so interested within 14 day* 
the publication or service of citation and If tnc 
will is shown to have been properly executeq 
probate is ordered to be granted? 
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Phnatai el India and their relatiMi 

to Earthquakes. — The Indian continent Is 
divided geologically and therefore physlo- 
Kraphically into three distinct and well-defined 
units. The northernmost unit consisting of 
sedimentary and crystalline rocks comprises 
the great mountain ranges of the Himalayas 
that were upraised, geologically speaking, in 
comparatively recent times, and are believed 
to be still undergoing elevation. They constitute 
India’s most unstable region and are therefore the i 
.« eat of the most violent earth quakes . The north- 1 
^outh running mountains of Burma are com- 
T)onents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands being tlieir south- 
ern continuation, and Burma likewise pays the 
same penalty for their instability. 

The southward push of these mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan foreland — the region 
of the Indo-Gangetic basin, now filled with 
alluvium. This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, It shares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes. 
But it also makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastrophies, as we know from our 
recent experience of the Bihar earthquake 
(January 1934). 


the Peninsular area appear to be inert and there- 
fore few earthquakes occur there. Although the 
immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra, 
1906) in the readjustment of which these move- 
ments occur. There is, however, no consensus of 
opinion on this point for in Norway, where the 
steep mountain ranges are subject to rapid 
denudation, there are no earthquakes. The 
cause may be more deep-seated as, for example 
differential cooling and contraction of the earth’s 
Interior. The same result is achieved by the slipp- 
ing of large alluvial masses in deltaic areas or 
their uplift owing to tectonic forces (Kangoon 
Dec. 1927). The regions where mountain ranges, 
take sharp bends, being liighly folded, are 
naturally areas of pent up strains seeking relief 
and are therefore zones of great danger. The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1935 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and Sharigh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places lie near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Kirthar ranges. 

Frequently more than one cause contributes to 
these earthquakes and the results are then even 
more disastrous. 


The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
constitutes a stable landmass — a Horst—as the 
geologists call it —and is the third and most stable 
region in India, being comparatively free from 
severe earthquakes. Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
recorded from this region (April 1843). 
From the apex of the Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
connected with some dislocation in the earth’s 
crust, though there is no direct evidence of this. 
These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south. They are indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentially the same 
as the one prepared by Mr. W. D. West of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

Causes. — It will be unnecessary to go into the 
origin of the individual earthquakes, but a few 
rcMiiarks on the main causes of these phenomena 
will be illuminating. While minor earthquakes 
may be due to volcanic activity, the major ones 
arc almost invariably the result of movement 
along dislocations in the earth’s crust or 
” faults ” as the geologists call them, and thrust 
I)Ianes. In the case of thrust planes certain sets 
of rocks override others, instead of being merely 
dislocated. The epicentre, that is the place of 
maximum intensity, frequently coincides with 
these faults or thrust planes, which proves that 
a close relationship exists between earthquakes 
aud the dislocations. A number of important 
faults run close to the southern edge of the Hima- 
layas and the Himalayan foot is therefore a very 
unstable region. A similar fault runs along the 
foot of the Shan Plateau in Burma while the 
k yaukkyan fault runs north and south tn the 
northern Shan States, and has probably given 
nsc to earthquakes. It may, however, be pointed 
out that it is only such ‘faults’ as are still active 
that give rise to earthquakes. Thus the faults in 


Factors Controlling Damage and Lots 

of Life. — The intensity of the earthquake is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss of life depends. Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the buildings, the 
habits of the people, etc. Thus the amount of 
damage done is often greater in India, where 
pucca houses are more common, than in Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden, though the 
latter may suffer more from fire, as happen- 
ed in the case of the Pegu earthquake (6th 
May, 1930). 

The time at which the earthquake occurs makes 
a considerable difference to loss of life, for an 
earthquake occurring at night takes people un- 
awares. (Kangra, 20,000 lives lost ; Quetta, toll 
of life 26,000). Had the Bihar earthquake, in 
which 10,000 lives were lost, occurred at night the 
toll of life would have been unthinkable. Dr. A. 
M. Heron, Director, Geological Survey, makes 
certain observations in the case of the Baluchistan 
earthquake of 1909. He remarks that certain 
communities suffered more heavily than others 
because more of their number slept indoors and, 
being better off, lived in two storied houses, which 
naturally suffered more damage. The fact to be 
emphasised is that the loss of life, etc., does not 
entirely depend upon the severity of the shock, 
but upon the time of occurrence and various 
other factors. 

Sources of Information. — Very little is 
known of the Indian earthquakes previous 
to the year 892 A.D. and accounts of the 
earlier of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
incomplete. T. Oldham has recorded the differ- 
ent sources of information of the earlier Indian 
earthquakes in his catalogue. Among the works 
in which records of Indian earthquakes later than 
892 A.D. occur are the Tdrikhul KhtdaH ( History 
of the OaUphs), the TMA by 
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Ibnalathir— a historical work of the Arabians, 
the Mir-dt-vl-*Alamt an unpublished work In the 
library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Indica). B&ber's mem^, 
Khan Khans MutUakhabuUabdb, etc. Much in- 
formation is gleaned from the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal^ the Philosophical 
TransaetioM, etc. Accounts of the later earth- 
quakes appear in detail in the records and mem- 
oirs of the Geological Survey of India, from which 
much of the information here given is drawn. 

Historical Review.— The chronological occur- 
rence of the more important earthquakes may 
now be given. 

The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year j 

893 A.D. or early in 894 A.D„ when Daibul or i 
Daipul, an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely shaken and about 
150,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by 
Oldham a record of this earthquake appears both 
in the Tdrikhul Khulafd (History of the Caliphs) 
and in Alkdmil‘fi4 Tdrikh. According to him 
both these works mention the month of Shaww&l 
(Hijra 280) as the date of occurrence. Since the 
month of Shawwal commenced 90 days before Uie 
13th of March 894 A.D. that is the 14th December 
893. the date of this earthquake is fixed by 
Oldnam about the close of A.D. 803 or early 

894 A.D. 

(Uh July 1505. — This earthquake affected 
Afghanistan and Korl^ern India. It is recorded 
that great fissures appeared in many 
parts and there were extensive landslips 
causing much damage and loss of life. 
In one day as many as thirty-three shocks were 
felt and continued lor a whole month. Oldham 
mentions that this earthquake is recorded in the 
Mir-dt-ul’Alam^ an unpublished work in the 
library of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Baddoni (BibUotheca Indica Vol. 1, p. 819) in the 
Memoirs of B4bar (Erskines edition, p. 170) in 
Pirishtah (Lucknow edition, p. 183) and its date 
Is therefore authentically recorded. 

The Province of Kashmir was shaken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available. 

Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1018 and 1004. On the 20th 
of May, 1018, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 
The accompanying hurricane resulted in the des- 
truction of leveral vessels. Lakhugar in Assam 
suffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1008. 
Shocks were felt in certain parts of eastern Bengal 
for a period of thirty-two days during the year 
1008. 

The next earthquake of great intensity which 
affected India occurred in 1008, between the 
dates 2nd — 11th May. Its effect was so serious 
that SamAJi or SamawAni — a town of 80,000 in- 
habitants sank into the ground. A record of this 
appears in the Ma'asir-i* A*kmgiri (Edit. Bibl. 
Indica, p. 74). 

Following this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of comparative quiescence of about 50 
years. Upper India was however shaken by an 
earthquake on the *14 Muharam of Aurangsib's 
12th year* (Mir-At-ul-*Alam, an unpublished work 
of Bakhtiwar Khan) that is» ttie 4th of June 1009. 


This earthquake was accompanied by a big 
shower of meteors, which, it is reported, falling 
into a lake caused its waters to overflow t 

Kashmir and Attock were affected by shocki 
on 22nd June 1009 and 23rd June 1009 respec- 
tively, but not much damage appears to have 
been done. 

A severe earthquake shook Delhi on Friday, the 
17th of July 1720, at about mid-day and was 
accompanied by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fatehpur Mosque and other property, ai 
well as loss of life. It is reported that compara- 
tively severe shocks continued for more than a 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors duimg this period I 

A violent earthquake accompanied by a hunl- 
cane of great intensity occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737. It is 
reported that 20,000 craft plying on the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church sank 
completely into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives. It is further reported that 00 ton 
barques were blown two leagues up the river 1 

Bengal, Burma and the Arakan coast were 
affected on 2nd April 1702. In fact it is 
reported that the emergence of the Arakan 
coast from the sea is due to this earthquake, 
but that is an obvious exaggeration, tnough 
partial elevation of the coastal strip probably 
occurred. It is stated that oysters were found 
attached to rocks forty feet aoove ground level. 
Hear Chittagong 00 square miles land sank 
permanently under water. 

Several shocks of varying intensity occurred In 
different parts of India — Calcutta, Kashmir, 
Ongole and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 13th July 1702 and 22nd May 1803, bat 
they were not of much importance. 

A violent earthquake took place on Ist Sept. 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcutta, Oarhwsl, 
Kumaon and Delhi. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Ghasi Khan sank 
into the ground. Several villages were 
swallowed up in Garhwal. 

This earthquake is noted for the fact that the 
upper portion of the famous Qutab Minor fell as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Minar 
was also struck by Ughtnlng. 

lOfA June 1819. — This was one of the worst 
earthquakes exi)mdenced in India. Its effect was 
the severest in Cutch, the chief town of which— 
BhuJ — was completely ruined and 2,000 persons 
perished. Ahmadabad, Broach, Surat and 
Foona were all affected. 

In the western region of Cutch the town of 
Sindree and the neighbouring area was submerge 
as a result of tidal waves. A tract 16 miles wide 
was raised in front of a branch of the Indus and 
the river had to out a fresh channel across it. 
This ridge is known to the local inhabitants as 
Allah Band, or God’s Embankment. 

One very severe shock followed by minor oni» 
occurred on 29th October 1820 and resulted 
in several houses falling in Khatmandu and 
Patan, in Nepal. 
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mr 5«i. <&•/•» SUh Stpt. 1827).— Tha 
fort Of KoUtaimn, near Lahore, waa dea- 
troved and about 1.000 persons lost their lives. 
It i stated that a hiU falling into the river Bavi 
resulted In extensive floods. 

eth Jun$ 1828. — There la record of at least 
elchty eaj^auakea affecting the Indian region 
between the aforementioned date and 
the year 1880, but of these only two 
are worth mention, namely, the one that 
shook the vale of Kashmir on 6th June 1828 
and the other that affected Nepal and the eastern 
and central region. Northern India. In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their lives and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day 1 

26th August 3838.— Felt in Khatmandu 

M and North Bihar. In Khatmandu alone 
ises were levelled to the ground and a 
HiTiiilar fate overtook other places. There waa 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours. 

An earthquake of great intensity affected 
Burma, more particularly Amarapura and Ava, 
on 28rd March 1880. It is reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, every 
fifteen to thirty minutes. 200 — 400 lives were 
lost and pagodas and other buildings in Ava, 
Amarapura and Sagaing suffered heavily. 

I9th February 1842. — Lasted for about three 
minutes in Kabui and affected Peshawar. 
Jallalabad, etc. It was very destructive at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed. Hot springs at 
Sonah became cold and the amount of water 
also diminished. The area affected was about 
216,000 square miles. The epicentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad. 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred 
in different parts of the Indian region do not call 
lor much attention as they were of minor im- 

e ortance. Two earthquakes which affected the 
•eccan In March and April 1843 may be here 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable landmass, 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity, 
Sliolapur, Ifaktal, Singrurgarh, Bellary, Kumool. 
Belgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage. The 
epicentre was near Bellary. 

Severe shocks, local in their effect, occurred in 
Upper Sind on 24th January 1852. Fort Kahan 
was completely ruined and about 860 persons 
were klUed. 

24tA August 1858.— Burma was affected, but 
the shocks were not of great intensity. False 
Island situated south-east of Cheduba Island 
(18; 88' N : 98 664' B) disappeared entirely 
[\[^de^he Ocean. The same earthquake affected 
the ^njab and Bengal, but very little damage 
was done. 

JflSMMtry I860.— Experienced in Assam 
twa where shocks wore felt was 
^50,000 iquannilea. 

A sevue earthquake occurred in the Bay of 
jgjngal TO the morning of 81st December 1881. 
The radius of the area affected was about 800 


miles, and the total area over which the shock 
was felt was in the neiidibouihood of 2,000.000 
square miles, most of it being sea. It was felt at 
Oaya, Hasaribagh, Akra, Ootacamund and 
Calicut in India, and in Burma at Akyab where it 
was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
Ramri. The northernmost point affected was 
near Monghyr. 

80th May 1886.— This earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted in heavy 
loss of life and about 8,000 persons perished in 
Kashmir. The epicentre was a few miles west 
of Srinagar. The radius of felt area was 
300—460 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 

lAth July 1885.— The epicentre of this earth- 
quake was north-west of Dacca. It was felt 
violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
into Chota Nagpur, Bihar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Assam. The area affected was approximately 
230,400 square miles. 

20fh December 1892. — This was felt over the 
greater part of Baluchistan, and waa connected 
with an old fault line that runs along the foot 
of the Kojak range in a N.N.B. direction. The 
foot of the range is marked by a depression 
and numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault. It is interesting to note that as a result 
of this earthquake the area west of the fault 
subsided about one foot and moved southward 
about 24 feet I The earthquake was, however, 
local In its effects. 

The worst earthquake which has affected 
Assam and probably the greatest within historic 
times occurred on 12th June 1897. Stone build- 
ings in Shillong, Goalpara, Gauhati, Nowgong 
and Sylhet were almost entirely destroyed 
everywhere and Calcutta was seriously affected. 
Over 1,600 lives were lost and the earth- 
quake was felt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles. The earthquake was caus^ by a "move- 
ment along a thrust-plane or thrust-planes, and 
along secondary thrust and fault-planes, which 
had a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
a maximum width of about 60 miles.'* This 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
strains set up in the interior of the earth. 

The district of S^ngra in the Punjab suffered 
heavily on 4th April 1905, more particularly 
because the shocks occurred early in the morning 
when people were still asleep. There was heavy 
loss of life — ^20,000 persons having perished. 
The area affected was 1,626,000 square miles. 
Kangra and Dharamsala were completely 
destroyed. The main shock was from north to 
south, followed an equally severe one from 
south to north. The earthquake is ascribed to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 
Himalairas. 

21st October 1009. — This earthquake affected 
the Kachhi plain, Baluchistan. Considerable 
damage was done and over 200 lives were lost. 
The radius of the felt area was about 16—46 
miles. The eloxuated epicentre was N.W. — S.B. 
in direction. The earthquake was presumably 
due to the presence of a fault, though, the area 
being eovered with alluvium, this Is more or leas 
conjectural. 
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A Ttident earthquake occurred over the 
greater part of the Northern and Southern 
Shan States on 2lst Hay 1912, and was felt 
nractically over the whole of Burma, Slam and 
Yunnan. An area of 125,000 square miles 
was affected. Shocks continued the following 
day and were followed on the 28rd May by a 
severe shock which was felt over an area of 
876,000 square miles. Numerous after shocks 
continued in May, June, July and August, when 
they finally ceased. The epicentre was close to 
the great Kyaukkyan fault iii the Northern Shan 
States. 

No severe earthquake is recorded during the 
six years following the last earthquake in Burma, 
but a violent shook was felt on 8th July 1018 and 
affected Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, North- 
west India as far as Lahore. It was most 
strongly felt in Srimangal (Assam) where many 
tea-estates were ruined. The total area over 
which it was felt was 800,000 square miles. This 
earthquake was due to subsidence along a fault. 
It was accompanied by pouring out of sand, mud 
and water from fissures created in the ground. 

17th December 1927. — Was experienced in 
Kangoon, but very little damage was done. 
Affecting as it did a big commercial city like 
SAngoon Its importance cannot be denied. 
Investigation appears to show that the shock was 
due to ** forces of uplift causing movement 
along lines of weakness below the deltaic 
alluvium.** Although the area is covered wilh 
alluvium and direct observations are not possible, 
the probability of such a zone of weakness 
existing in the neighbourhood of the town must 
be accepted. 

The areas around Bawalpindf, Peshawar and 
Attock are regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault and numerous smaller ones are located in 
tbto region. The earthquake on Ist February 
1929 in the North-West Himalayas was at 
first thought to be coimected with those faults. 
But it has been shown that the focus of this 
earthquake lay at a considerable depth — 160 
klnu. Which is a point of interest, for it shows 
that the shocks were not connected with any 
surface features such as faults. The epicentre 
was situated about 26 miles north-west of 
Abbottabad. Some damage was done to 
Iffoperty and a few lives were lost. 

Sth Auguet 1929. — This earthquake, which 
affected the small town of Swa in Burma, was 
connected with several of the later earthquakes 
that occurred In different parts of Burma — the 
Pegu earthquake of 6th May 1980, the Fodo 
earthquakes of July to December 1980 and 
the Pyu disaster of 4th December 1980. The 
epicentral area was quite small and lay about 6 
iniles to the north-west of Swa. Damage was 
done to railway lines and bridges. Loaded 
tracks were lifted off the track and thrown to 
one side. The shocks were due to movement 
along a fault in the Tertiary rocks, more or 
less parallel to the great fault which is known 
as the Boundary Fault. 

A violent shock occurred at about 8-16 P.M. 
on 6th May 1980, and practically levelled the 
whole town of Pegu. About 650 lives were lost 
and considerable damage was done to property in 
Bangoon as wdl. The actual area affected was 


about 220,000 square miles. This earthquake 
came without any preliminary warning and 
lasted only 80 seconds. The earlier Burmese 
eartliquake previously mentioned was presum- 
ably a forerunner of the present one and did not 
indicate the dying out of still earlier movements. 
It is thought that the movement was connected 
with the boundary faults of the Shan Plateau, 
which was accentuated by the forward movement 
of terra firma into the gulf of Martaban. 

Assam was shaken by a severe earthquake 
on Srd July 1930, after about 12 years of com- 
parative quiescence. The total urea affected was 
about 850,000 square miles. The town of 
Dhubrl suffered considerabJe damage, but 
fortunately no loss of life occurred. This is 
probably due to the fact that many houses 
are built of 'flexible superstructure supportiug 
light, often galvanised iron roofs' and at that 
time of the year many persons were not sleq^lug 
inside their houses. The earthquake was prob- 
ably due to weakness at the foot of the Assam 
range, movement along which zone was assisted 
by the rapid denudation of the mountains, 
which presumably upset the equilibrium. 

Zrd/Hh December 1980. — Several severe shocks 
were felt between 10-15 P.M. and 1-22 A.M. in 
Pyu, Burma. Most of the brick buildings wore 
destroyed and about 80 persons lost their lives. 
The shocks were felt over an area of approxi- 
mately 220,000 square miles. 

27tA Auguet 1931.— This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes, and about 200 
lives were lost. It was preceded on the 25th by 
an earlier earthquake the epicentre of which 
was near Sharigh. The March earthquake was 
felt over an area of 870,000 square miles. Both 
these earthquakes were connected with the sharp 
bends of the Suleiman, Bugti and Kirthar hills 
for such bends are regions of strain where earth 
movements are likely to occur. 

Ibih January 1934. — This, the North Bihar 
earthquake, is still fresh in our minds. It wan 
one of the most violent earthquakes that hav<? 
affected India. It is estimated that over 10,000 
lives wore lost and several crores worth of pro- 
perty was damaged. Sitarmarhl, Madhubani, 
Monghyr, Patna, Jamalpur, Muzaffarpur, 
Darjeeling, etc., and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
from near Motihari through Sltamarhi to 
Madhubani. The total area over which it was 
felt was 1,900,000 square miles. The earth- 
quake is attributed to faults underlying the 
alluvium. It is fortunate that it ocourre4 in 
the afternoon (about 2-15 P.M.), for had it 
occurred at night it would have been one ot the 
worst of such disasters experienced upon the 
earth. 

31s< Moy 1936.— The Quotta earthquake is one 
of the latest of the more violent catastrophies 
that have overtaken the Indian region. This 
can be estimated from the fact that 26,000 Uvm 
perished and damage to private proper^, BpoU* 
way lines, etc., ran into several crores. The town 
of Quetta was practically destroyed and tiie area 
affected was about 100,000 square miles. The 
causes leading to these earthquakes are unknown, 
but the focus was probably uiallow. The earti^ 
quake is probably connected with the sharp bend 
in the hiu ranges near Quetta* 
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The frequency of afterihocks of the Qnetta 
•arthquake of May 1985, according to the 
Geological Survey of India, appears to be con- 
siderably diminished, but several sharp shocks 
were felt during the year in the Assam seismic 
area, including those of 16th January at about 
18.45 hours and of 21st March at 21.45 hours, 
Indian standard time. 

The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
in India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
14th November 1937, and was felt throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, 
as well as largely over the Punjab, United 
Provinces, northern Sind and Baluchistan. 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore, Hawalptndi, 
Peshawar, Eangra, Chitral and Drosh, and con- 
siderable damage was done. No loss of life was 
reported. 

Although minor earthquakes have been report- 
ed from different parts of India later than 
November 1937, none of these has caused damage 
or loss of life. Details of some of these are 
given below, 

bih January 1938. — ^Two shocks were felt 
at Drosh in the Chitral District, North-West 
Frontier Province. Another shock of the same 
intensity was felt on the 7th January, but there 
was no damage or loss of life. 

14tA April 1938. — ^An earthquake shock was 
felt at Monywa in the Lower Chindwin district, 
Burma, at 7-47 a.m. Cracks appeared in the 
walls of several buildings, but there was no loss 
of life. 

3rd May 1938.— Two shocks were felt at 
intervals of about five seconds at Shillong in 
Assam, at 10-21 p.m. The shocks lasted for 
about 40 seconds. There was very little damage 
to property and no loss of life. 

16fA August 1938. — Shocks were experienced 
in the Upper Chindwin district, Burma, and 
were felt over a fairly wide area. The shocks, 
which lasted about SO seconds, seem to have been 
severe at Kalemyo. Pu€ca buildings and 
Pagodas tumbled down, but there was no loss 
of life. Smaller shocks were also felt at Mawlalk, 
Paungbyin, Mingin, Indaw, Ealewa, Homalin, 
Tabyin, etc. 

7/A February 1939. — Two shocks were felt at 
Drosh in Chitral at intervals of two seconds, but 
there was neither material damage nor loss of 
life. 

Eeports received by the Geological Survey' 
of India from various parts of India and Burma 
show that 82 earthquake shocks were felt in 
1937 in India. With the exception of the rather 
severe shock of 14th November, which origi- 
uated in the Hindu Eush region and affected a 
considerable tract of north-west India, the rest 
were of slight intensity, unattended by any 
damage to buildings or j^rsons. 


Regionally the shocks were distributed as 
follows ; — 

Burma, 28 ; north-eastern India, including 
Sikkim, Nepal and Tibet, 31 ; north-western 
India, including Kashmir, Chitral and 
Baluchistan, 21 ; and Peninsular India, 2. 

The epicentre of the shock of 14th November 
1937 has been located in the Hindu Eush 
mountains, north-west of Drosh, in Chitral. 
This has been deduced from observers’ reports 
and from seismographic records available from 
the Meteorological Observatories at Bombay, 
Agra, Calcutta and Eodaikanal. This shock 
was felt at such distant places as Kabul, Debra- 
Dun, Simla, Multan, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Roorkee. 

At least sixty earthquake shocks were felt in 
India during the year 1939. Fortunately all 
these shocks, without exception, were of slight 
intensity and caused neither loss of life nor 
serious damage to property. 

About twenty of these shocks affected the 
unstable Assam region, of which four were felt 
at Dhubri, six at Gauhati and a like number at 
Shillong. Kashmir, Drosh (Chitral State), 
Quetta, Rawalpindi, Gilgit, Lahore, Shikarpur 
(Cutch), Peshawar, Begumpet (Hyderabad State) 
and many other towns experienced shocks during 
the year. 

It is unnecessary to give details of the large 
number of shocks felt during 1939 for most of 
these were of minor importance. Mention must, 
however, be made of the earthquake of 2l8t 
November, 1939, which was felt at Jammu, 
Mianwali, Dehra Ismail Khan, Peshawar, Ralwal- 
plndi, Srinagar, Dalhousie, Kabul, Gilgit, Skardu, 
etc. Its epicentre was in the Hindu Kush range, 
being situated at 36® N. 75.5® E. Its focal depth 
was 200 KM. 

The intensity of this earthquake at Srinagar 
and Gilgit was VII on the Mercali scale. At 
Srinagar three shocks were felt at Intervals of 10 
seconds each. Cracks developed in the walls of 
the Observatory and other buildings in the city. 
At Gilgit, which suffered three shocks at Intervals 
of 2 seconds each, boulders slipped down from 
the surrounding mountains and dust spread all 
over the ^'alley. 

During 1940 eartliquake shocks were felt at 
Gulinarg in Kashmir, at Banner (Kajputana) and 
at Bhuj and Radhanpur in the Western Indian 
States. 

At Gulmarg two shocks of moderate intensity 
were felt on the 3rd August at 14.45 I.S.T. and 
cracked walls of kutcha houses. Shocks of mo- 
derate Intensity were also felt on 8th August and 
2l8t September, 1940, but apart from cracks in 
kutcha houses no damage was done. Barmer 
and BhuJ experienced a slight shock on Slst 
October while Bhuj liad another shock on 13th 
November, 1930. 

There was no loss of life or serious damage to 
property during any of these earthquakes. 
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l^osts and telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


ibhe control oi the Poets and Telegraphs 
of India is Tested in an officer desisted 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached to the Department of 
Gommunlcatiohs of the Government ox India. 
For the efficient working of the Department 
there Is a Financial Advlteri Communications. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
postal side of one Senior Deputy Director- 
General, one Deputy Director- General (postal 
services) and eight Assist, Deputy Directors- 
General. 

For postal purposes, the Indian flmplre is 
divided into eight cirbles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Central, Madras, Punjab and north- West 
Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the fl rst seven is in charge 
of a Postmaster-General and the Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a Director, 
Posts & Telegraphs. The Central Circle 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Gentru India and Eajputana 
Agencies. With effect from 1-4-1037 Burma 
Circle was separated from the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Administration, and it started its 
career under a separate administration under the 
new Government of Burma. 

The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with tne conveyance of mails 
by railways, inland steamers, and air services. 
All the Postmasters- General are provided with 
Deputy and Assistant Postmasters- General 
while in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, the 
Director is assisted by two Assistant Director!. 
The eight Postal Circles are divided Into 
Divigions, each in charge of a Superintendent 
of Post Offices or Hallway Mail Service as the 
case may be and each Superintendent is 
assisted by a certain number or officials styled 
Inspectors. 

Oeneraliy there ii a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the bead office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 


and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters- General. 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Ihspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. Wheh the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and If still further reliisf is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employ- 
ed. The more important of the offices sub- 
ordinate to the head office are designated sub- 
offices and are usually established only in 
towns of some importance. Sub-offices transact 
all classes of postal business with the public, 
submit accounts to the head offices to which 
they are subordinate Incorporating therein the 
accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
have direct dealings with Government local sub- 
treasuries. The officer in charge of such an 
office works it either single-handed or with the 
assistance of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for Tillages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school masters, shop-keepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Acoountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1888, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph thcllitles 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 


The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Aden, Nepal, Oeylon and Portuguese India exoept 
as indicated below) is as follows ; — 


— 

When the 
postage 
is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

When the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Letten, 

Not exceeding one tola •• 

And every additional tola 

Book atid pattern paekett. 

For the flret five or fraction there- 
of 

For every additional two and a half tolas, 
or fraction thereof« in excess of five 
tolas 

Anna. Pies, 

1 3 

0 6 

0 9 

0 8 


Double the pre- 
- paid rate 
(ohar^ble 
on delivery). 

Double the defici- 
ency frhar/eahie 
on delivery). 
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Post Ofice Tariffs. 



PostcardB, 

. . . . 9 pies. 

. . . . 1 anna 6 pies 


(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid In full. Reply postcards 
bannot be sent to Nepal.) 


Parcelf (prepayment compulsory). 

Parcels not exceeding I2i seers (1,000 tolas) In 
weight: — 


Rs. a. 


Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 160 Rs. a. 
but does not exceed Rs. 200 . . ..0 5 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs. 1,000 0 2 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 0 1 

As regards Aden, Ceylon and Portuguese [ndia 
see Foreign Tariff. 

Achrwwltdgmont fee . — ^For each registered 


Not exceeding 40 tolas 0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight 0 4 


Registration is compulsory in the case ol 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas, 

All parcels to Aden should be registered. Tliere 
is no parcel service to Nepal. These rates 
are not applicable to parcels for Ceylon 
and Portuguese India. 

Registration fee. Re. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 8 
Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 . . 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 upto 

Rs. 600 0 4 

for esch complete sum of Rs. 26, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders arc applicable. 
There Is no money order service to Nepal. 

Telegraphic money order fees . — The same as 
the foes lor ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland (the cost of the telegraphic advice to 
Aden and Ceylon in respect of those countries) 
telegrams for the actual number of words 
used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “Express’* or as an “Ordinary” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each 
telegraphic money order. 

There Is no telegraphic money order service to 
Nepal or Portuguese India. In the case of 
Ceylon the telegraph charge is calculated at 
the rates shown below; — 

Edjpreee— Rs. 2-2 0 for the first 12 words and 
8 annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary, — Re. 1-1-0 for the first 12 words 
and 2 annas for each additional word. 

FoftM-payoUe / mi.— T hese are calculated on 
the amount specified lor remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees lor ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees, lU.s. 

Where the value insured does not exceed 
Rs. 100 .. 0 3 

Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 100 j 
but does not exveed Rs. 150 .. .. 0 4 


article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which Is not applicable 
to Aden, to Ceylon, to Nepal or to PortugucBo 
India except as indicated below), is us follows - 

Jjetters . — To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portu- 
guese India — Indian inland rates. To Burma — i: 
annas for the first tola and 1 anna for every 
additional tola or part thereof. 


To all other countries. < 


3i annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


I 


Postcards, Single 


2 annas. 


„ Reply .. .. ..4 annas. 

Postcards to Burma: Single 1 anna and 
reply 2 annas. 

Printed Papers. — I anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that wo^bt. 

Business Papers. — For a packet not exceed- 
ing 10 ounces in weight . . . . annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight .. I anna. 

Samples.— annas for first 4 ounces and I 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Printed Papers^ Business Papers and Samples. 
—To Burma, 9 pies for the first five tolas and 
6 pies for every additional 6 tolas or part of that 
weight. 

Parcels. 

Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
I in the Post and Telegraph Guide. Information 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland la given 
below : — 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 22 lbs. in weiglit 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Via Over- 

I Gibral- land. 

tar. 


For parcel 

Not over 3 lbs 18 0 

Over 3 lbs. but not over 7 lbs. 2 12 0 

„ 7 „ „ 11 „ 8 16 0 

.. 11 » „ 22 6 8 0 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1 18 6 

3 1 

4 2 6 
7 3 0 
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These parcels are delivered by the post 
office and the postage paid carries them to 
destination, 

(it) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India tlirough the 
mediiun of the P. <fe 0. S. N. Co., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company. 
The postage cliarge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mik 
from the Company's Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & 0. S. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if tliey contain 
coin, etc., be insured during tramit 
in India. No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained in res- 
pect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value payable system . 

Limits of Weight. 

Letters.— i lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Nortliern Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Colonies, Hong-kong, 
Malaya (the Straits Settlements, (including 
Labuau-British) and the Federated Malay States 
of Perak, Selangor, Nogri-Sembilaii and Paliang], 
Togo (British), the Union of South Africa,! 
Khodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate — | 
5 lbs. I 

To Aden or Ceylon — No limit. 

To all other destination — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

(Samples — To Great Britain and Nortljern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Ilong-kong, 
Malaya, Togo (British), tlie Union of South 
Africa, Khodesia, and the Bechuanaland 
Trotectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Aden or Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations — 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels. — 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 

Limits ofSize^ 

Letters — 35 inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 23^ inches in any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 39 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Aden and Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot In 
width or depth. If in form of roll, dimensions 
arc 30 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23f 
niches In any one direction. If in form of roll, 
‘ft inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
<11 inches in any one dlreotioB. 


Note . — Printed papers sent open, i.c., without 
a cover or wrapwr In the form of cards, whether 
folded or not should not measure less than 4 
inches in length and inches In width. 

1 Samples . — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, Malaya, the Union of South Africa, 
Ehodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 

2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or depth. If 
in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 80 
inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction. 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
lireadth and thickness taken together and 23 J 
inches any one direction. If in form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 30 inches in length 
plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
one direction. 

Money Orders . — ^To countries on which money 
orders liave to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows : — 

Bs. a. 


On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 ..03 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 
exceeding Rs. 26 0 6 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 . . ..06 


for each complete sum of Rs. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annas. 

To countries on which money orders have 
to he drawn sterling, the rates are as 
follows : — 

Rs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding £1 . . ..04 

,, „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 7 

„ „ „ £2 „ „ £3 0 10 

M » M M » £4 0 13 

M „ £4 „ „ £5 10 

„ „ „ £5 10 

for eacti complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided tiiat if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall bo 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
cliarge shall be 10 annas ; and if it does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas. 

Registration fee. 

For each letter, post-card & packet of printed 
or business papers and samples . . 8 annas. 

Insurance fees (for registered letters and parcels 
only). 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letUrs to Portuguese Indict 
Insurance fees mentioned under Inland 
Tariff." 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Burmut 
British SomalUandt MaurUiuSt Seychelles^ and 
parcels to Portuguese India, 

Where the value insured s not Annas 

exceed Rs. 180 4i 

For every additional Rs. 180 or 
fraction thereof . . • • 4| 
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For intwanee of hUers and pareelt to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than 
those mentioned aboee) to uhich insurance is 
available. 

Where the valae insured does not Annas 

exceed £12 4i 

for every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof . . . . 

Acknowledgment annas for each 

registered article. 1 anna in the case of registered 
article addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portuguese 
India. 

Air Mails.~Letters, postcards and packets 
can be sent by air in the inland post as well as 
to certain foreign countries on payment of 
special Air Mail fees. Such letters can be 
registered. Insured articles cannot be sent by 
Air Mail except to Burma and Ceylon. The 
Inland Air fees are as follows 

(i) for a postcard .. 6 pies plus ordinary 
postage. 

(ti) For a letter and packet. . 1 anna for each 
tola or part thereof plus ordinary 
postage. 


for Air fees to foreign boiintries, M the 
Post and Telegraph Guide, 

o{ BusIlMaa in tiha Post Office ^ 

At the close of 1939*40, there were 118,020 
Post A Telegraph officials, 24,741 post offices and 
158;240 miles of mail lines. During the year. 1,255 
million articles, including 80.8 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Es. 66.4 
millions were sold for postal purposes; about 
42 million money orders of the total value of 
Es. 758 millions were issued ; 846 thousands 
of Indian Postal orders to the value of Es. 8U 
lakhs were sold ; a sum of Es. 140 milHons were 
collected for tradesman and others on V. P. 
articles, about 2.6 million insured articles valued 
at 773 millions of rupees were handled. Cus- 
toms duty aggregating over 5.7 million was 
realised on parcels and letters from abroad; 
pensions amounting to about Es. 17.2 millious 
were paid to Indian Military pensioners and 
nearly 17 000 lbs. of quinine were sold to the 
public. On the Slst March 1940, there were 
4,583,000 Savings Bank Accounts with a 
total balance of Es. 783.2 millions and 100,700 
Postal Life Insurance Policies with an aggregate 
assurance of Es. 200 millions. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In punuanoe of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Burma and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in eacli Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
DlYlsional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering (including wireless) side of a Chief 
Eii^eer, Telegraphs, with one Deputy Chief 
En^eer, and two Asstt. Chief Engineers. 
For traffic work there is a Deputy 
Director-General, with two Assistant 
Deputy Directors-Qeneral. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 


each in charge of a Director. These five Circles 
are divided into eighteen Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the Ist July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
Circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This Circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the Slst March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work, the engineering work of the Bombay and 
Central Circles was brought under the control 
of the respective Postmaster- General in 1925 
and this unification proved an unqualified 
success and was gradualiy extended to other 
Circles. The fusion was completed in March 
1930. The telegraph traffic and the engineering 
branches in the Circles are now controlled by the 
Postmasters-General. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
Is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Teiegraphe. 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistaiit 
Accoun tants-Qeneral. 

With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma Circle was 
separated from the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Administration. It now forms part of the 
Government of Burma which started its 
independent career on and from that date. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 

sent to or received from places in India or 
Burma or Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. 
The tariff for Inland telegrams is as follows 

For delivery 
in India. 

Private and State- 
Exprees. Ordinary. 
Es. a. Es.»- 
Minimum charge .. ,.14 0 10 

Each additional word over 6*. 0 2 Of 
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For delivery | GrotHagt Tolevrum.— Greetings and 
in Burma. messages of congratulations may be sent by 


Private and State. 
Express. Ordinary. 
Jls. a. Ks. a. 

Minimum charge . . . . 2 6 13 

Each additional word over 8 0 .4 0 2 

For delivery in For delivery 
Lhasa (Tibet). in Ceylon. 

Private and State, 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi* 

press. nary, press, nary. 

Rs, a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs.a. 
Minimum charge. 1 10 0 13 2 2 1 1 

Each additional 

wrrd over 12.. 02 01 08 02 

The address is charged for. 

Addiiional chargee. 

Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram .. .. for an 

ordinary telegram. 
Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 

Multiple Address telegrams, each 100 
words or less in each copy beyond 


the first 4 annas. 

eolation .. •• «. One half of the charge 


for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 

Rs. 

’ If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 

For acceptance of an offices is closed . 1 

Express telegram < If the telegram 
during the hours has to pass 

when an office is through any 

closed. closed interme- 

diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
. each such office. 1 

Signalling by flag or sema- ( The usual in- 
phore to or from ships — per 9 land charge 

telegram ) pint a fixed 

I tee of 8 ans. 

Boat hire Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

For 

^ For delivery deliver) 

Press telegrams. in India. in 

Ceylon. 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- 
press. nary, press. 

Rs. a. Rs. a, Rs. a. 
Minimum charge .. 1 2 0 0 1 2 

Bach additional 5 
words over 40 In 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 82 in 

respect of Oeylon »» 0 2 0 1 0 2 

Tbe address! s free. 


telegram at reduced rates on occasions of 
(1) Christmas and New Year (2) Diwali 

(8) Birthday (4) Id (B) Conferment of 
Title (6) Marriage (7) Examination (8) B1 joy a 

(9) Journeys (10) Elections and (11) Acknowledg- 
ment for greetings. 

The charges payable will be 7 annas or 
14 annas for each such telegram according to 
class, Ordinary or Express, consisting of not 
more than 6 words as follows: — 

(a) 4 words in the addressee’s name and 

address ; 

(b) 1 word as sender’s name. 

(e) The message consisting of Stock Phrases 
will be counted as one word. 

Each additional word over 4 words in items 
(a) or 1 word in (b) will be charged at 1 anna 
for Ordinary and 2 annas for Express. In the 
message itself no additional word will be allowed. 

Inland De Luxe Telegrams. — Senders of 
Greetings telegrams to or from offices in India 
may also use their own phraseology in such tele- 
grams instead of using the Stock Phrases, on 
payment of 2 annas in addition to the charge 
appropriate to the class of message (Express 
or Ordinary). 

This Db Luxe service is not applicable to 
telegrams for Burma. 

The sender of a Be Luxe telegram should write 
before the address the special instruction 
—LX —which will not be charged for. 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries In Eui-ope, America, etc.) aro as 
follows 

Cables are not now accepted to the following 
enemy or enm,y’Oceupied countries. — Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Luxmlmrg 
and France. 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. Re. a. 

Europe vial B, C — 

Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland . . . . 0 13 0 0 41 

Ireland 0 13 0 6^ 0 41 

Belgium 120906 

Holland 120906 

Germany 140 10 07 

Switzerland .. .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

I Spain 1 40 10 07 

France 1 8 0 0| 0 6) 

Italy City of the Vatican. 16 0 10^ . . 
Other Offices .. .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Norway .. .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Bulgaria .. ..160 101 .. 

Russia .. .. 1 5 0 101 0 7 

Turkey .. ..16 

Cieoho-Slovakia . . 1 6 0 10| 0 7 

Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa via 
IRC .. .. .. 0 18 0 ti 0 4| 
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America tna I E C— Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 

N. A. Cables. Bs. a. Ka. a. Ea. a. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Beotia, etc. via I. R. C.- 
Tmperial . . . . 0 13 0 di 0 4^ 

Blanltobu via 1 E C« 

Impeiial .. .. U 13 0 41 

Vancouver B.C. rta I.E.C.* 

Imperial ,, .. 0 13 0 0 41 

New Vork, Boston, etc. 1 li 0 ISj 0 9 

Philadelphia, Washington, 

etc 1 13 0 14i 0 10 

Chicago .. .. 2 0 1 0 0 11 

San Francisco, Seattle, 

etc 2 8 1 1| 0 12 

Buenos Aires .. .. 3 4 1 10 1 11 

Rio de Janeiro .. ..321011 

Valparaiso .. .. 3 4 1 10 1 11 

Jamaica via 1 E C- 
Imperial .. .. 0 13 o 61 0 4l 

Havana .. ..2 5 1 2^ 0 121 

Urffent T^egrams— 

Bate double of ordinary rate. 

Dailp Letter Telegrams— 

One third ordinary rate with a minimum charge 
for 25 words. 

Code telegrams are accepted at 8 /6th of the 
ordinary rate. Code telegrams for countries 
within * the British Empire are accepted at 
2/3rds of the ordinary rate ( Fine cfduse 425, 
P. A: T. Guide), 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph O/Dces. 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration, 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Post and Telegraph 
Guide. 

Radio-Telegrams. — ^For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India 
and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras or Port 
Blair the charge is thirteen annas per word 
ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) in 
early all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
offices In India transmitted to ships at sea 
through tlie coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph : — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code, 
lis. a. Rs. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
In (2) and (3) below .. 0 13 0 8 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy ..0 8 0 5 

( 3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships .. 0 12 b 71 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address 
the Instruction ” R, P." followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid. 
e.g„ R.P. 7-8. This expresstoo counts as one 
word. 


DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams In plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
I out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
jday of booking. They are subject to the 
conditions ‘prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram U 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed houYi of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted In Daily 
Letter Telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 
I atante. Telegraph restante, Multiple addresses. 

1 dc Luxe and telegraph redirection under orders 
of tlie addressee. 

NIGHT LETTER TELEGRAMS. 

Night Letter Telegrams (NLT) are accepted 
for all Empire countries, except Australasia, 
with which tlie Daily Letter Telegram Service 
(DLT) will remain in force, at the same rates and 
under the same conditions as prescribed foi- 
Daily Letter Telegrams, except as follows : — 

(i) They will be delivered on the morning of 
the day following the day of booking. 

(ii) The special instruction and the class 
prefix for Night Letter Telegrams will be NLT. 

EMPIRE SOCIAL TELEGRAMS. 

Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) conveying 
solely greetings, family news or non-commercial 
personal affairs can be availed of throughout the 
year at special reduced rates, for all Empire 
countries except Sudan. 

Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) for the pur- 
pose of transmission and delivery to a territoiy 
or place to which NLT service is available is 
deferred until the morning of the day following 
the day of acceptance ; where there is no NL'J’ 
service Init a DLT service Is available, an Einpire 
Social Telegram is deferred and delivered on Mu- 
second day following the day of acceptance or 
as soon as possll)le thereafter. Minimum charge 
for an Empire Social Telegram is Rs. 3-6-0 for 
the first 12 words (excluding the Special Instmc- 
tion-GLT- which will not i>e charged) and 4i 
annas for every additional word. 

Tlie only Special Services admitted in Empire 
Social Telegrams are “ Reply Paid " and “ De 
Luxe.” 

Foreign De Luxe Telegremi. — Telegrams 
relating to happy events or greetings may be 
sent to certain foreign countries for delivery 
on an artistic form in an envdope of the same 
character, A supplementary charge of four 
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annaB per telegram in addition to the charge at 
the appropriate rate according to the dasa (i.e., 
Urgent, Ordinary, Code, Deferred, DLT., etc.) 
i 9 charged for Buch telegrams. 

Graetwr Tekframt**— Telegrams conveying 
(Christmas and New Year wishes are accepted 
for most non-empire countries from the 14th of 
December to the 6th January inclusive at 
special reduced rates, subject to a minimum 
charge for 10 words per telegram. To all 
l<:mpire countries except Sudan, such greetings 
may be conveyed by means of Empire Socials 
Telegrams. 

Growth of Telegraphs: — At the end of 

1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 102,400 miles of line including cable and 
637,100 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 31st March 1940. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 84, respectively, while the number of 
telegraph offices worked by the Post Office rose 
from 1634 to 4,086. 

The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures : — 

1897-98. 1939-40. 

f Private . . 4,107,270 14,204,867 

i State .. 860,882 1,026,561 

t Press .. 35,910 441,201 


1897-98 1939-40 

f Private .. 785,679 2,828,636 

Foreign ..4 State .. 9,896 48,743 

L Press .. 6,278 61,374 


6,764,415 18,611,281 


The outturn of the workshops during 1939-40 
represented a total value of Es. 10,68,000. 

Wireless. — ^The total number of departmental 
Wireless Stations open at the end of 1939-40 was 
22 of which only 3 booked telegrams direct from 
the public. 

Six of these stations were for communi- 
cation with ships at sea and thirteen worked 
as aeronautical stations in connection with 
regular air services. 

Tslephones: — On the 31st March 1940 the 
number of Departmental telephone exchanges 
was 282 with 26,729 straight line connections 
and 4,089 extension telephones. The number 
I of telephone exchanges established by Tele- 
I phone Companies was 24 with 54,935 tele- 
phones. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1939-40 
was Eb. 26,56,150 and Es. 17,70,80,863 respec- 
tively. The receipts for the year ended 3l8t 
March 1940 amounted to Es. 12,48,52,000 and 
charge (including interest on capital outlay) 
of Es. 11,58,93,000, the result being a net gain 
Es. 89,59,000. 


Inland 
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Public Health. 


The history of the Public Health departments 
In India goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period great Improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done : but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which Involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
bera slow, and Incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “The 
reason lies In the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs iniurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished lor personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated: the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised** 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, and funds were 
available. One of the greatest changes 
effected by the Reform Act of 1019 was the 
transfer of sanitation to the provinces 
making it a subject directly responsible 
to local control through Ministers. This 
condition continues under the Government of 
India Act of 1935. The Public Health Com- 
missioner with the Government of India In a 
enerai review of health organisation in British 
ndia which he laid in January 1928, before the 
Interchange Study Tour organised for Medical 
Officers of Health from the Far Eastern Countries 
by the Health Organisation of the League of 
nations, concluded “that the State effort in 
regard to Health Organisation in British India is 
one of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that It has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.” 

Vital SutuGcs. 

India’s birth rate in 1038 was more than 
twice that of England and Wales ; her death 
rate was also more than twice that of England 
and Wales and nearly one and a half times that 
of Japan ; and her infantile mortality rate was 
more than three times that of England and 
Wales and one and a half times that of Japan. 
” The information furnished for the great group 
of infectious diseases of world import, i.e., 
plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow fever, typhus, 
malaria, and dysentery shows (says an earlier 
Public Health Report) that if we except typhus 
and yellow fever, India is one of the world’s 
reservoirs of Infection for the others and the 
main reservoir of Infection for plague and 
oh<dera.” The signifloance of these facts 
muft, adds the Commissioner, be obvious to aU 


who think : ” Briefly their implication is that 
India’s house, from the public health point 
of view, is sadly out of order and that this 
disorder requires to be attended to. It is not 
fw India to say that so far as she is concerned 
prevention is impossible. If we think of the 
effect of sunlight on tubercle ridden children: 
of the effect of feeding on rickets, scurvy and 
beri-beri : of the way in which malaria, cholera, 
yellow fever, dengue, ankylos-tomiasis and 
nlariasis can be and have been overcome we 
need have no fear in regard to India provided 
the necessary measures are put into operation.” 
These observations are as true to-day as when 
they were made. 

In June 1987 His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, inaugurated the Central 
Advisory Board of Health. This body had 
existed prior to 1928, when it was abolished on 
the recommendation of the Inchcape Retrench- 
ment Committee. It has now been reconstituted 
on up-to-date lines, after consultation with the 
provinces. In a manner which brings it into 
conformity with the constitutional changes in 
the country. Its Chairman is the Member for 
Education, Health and Lands with the Govern- 
ment of India. Most of the provinces have 
nominated their Ministers in charge of Public 
Health as their representatives on the Board. 
Tlie Public Health Commissioner with the 
Central Government Is Secretary-Member and 
several expert officials and members of the 
Central Assembly are also nominated to the 
Board. The inaugural meeting was addressed 
by Lord Linlithgow, who declared that every- 
! where in India he discerned unmistakable signs 
of a growing consciousness of the value and 
signifloance of public health. His Excellency 
particularly drew attention to the conditions of 
urban housing and sanitation and the comments 
thereon of the Whitley Commission on Labour 
which reported in 1981. 

AntL-Tuberculosis Campaign. 

In December 1937 H. E. the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow inaugurated a nation-wide camnaim 
against tuberevdosis. A sum of Rs. 76 lakhs 
was subscribed and the Tuberculosis Association 
of India was formed, incorporating the King 
Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund and King 
George’s Thanksgiving Anti-Tuberculosis Fund!. 
Provincial and State Associations were sub- 
sequently affiliated with the Central Associatidu 
from which in each case they received a quota 
I of 95 per cent, of the monies subscribed in their 
I areas. 

! By the end of 1940, much progress had been 
made in the organised campaign against Tuber- 
I culosis, a Central dinic had been opened at 
New Delhi and a sanatorium was nearing 
completion at Kasauli. The functions of the 
central body are to offer expert advice, assist 
co-ordination and standardised methods, Muoate 
the public by propaganda and promote research. 
The affiliated bodies undertake we establishment 
of hospitals and ollnlos and the oanying out of 
preventive work. Thus thwe is demaroation 
of spheres of activity and positive results mey be 
expected to follow in the near future. 
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The foiiowlng table of vital statietloe is taken from the Publlo Health CommlsaioneT^i latest 
annual report:-— 


Province. 

Births (per ihllle). 

Deaths (per mille). 

1937. 

1988. 

1987. 

1938. 

British India 

34-5 

341 

82*4 

84-3 

N. W. Frontier Province * * . * 

29 

28 

19.9 

21*3 

Punjab 


44 

21.8 

£3-4 



48 

28.8 

23*4 

U. P 

33 

34 

19.8 

23-6 

Bihar 

32 

32 

21.0 

21*8 

Orissa 

34 

33 

27.6 

28*8 

Bengal 

33 

29 

23.6 

26-0 

C. P. .. «. .. .. .. 

38 

40 

30.1 

37-6 

Bombay 

38 

89 

26.4 

27-9 

Sind 

18 

18 

11.1 

11-3 

Madras 

36 

36 

22.3 

21*6 

Coorg 

24 

23 

27.2 

24-3 

Assam 

29 

28 

20.9 

20-9 

AJmer-Merwara 

37 

35 

29.8 

25-1 


Mortality during 1938. 

Chief Causes of Mortality.— There are three main olasaea of fatal diaeaaea: apecifle fevera, 
diaeaaea affecting the abdominal organa, and long diaeaaea, Inteatlnal and akin paraaltea, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below ahowa the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1938 


Province, 

CSiolera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea. 

Respira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

British India. < 

fD. 

LR. 

286,143 

0*9 

39,844 

0-1 

17,371 

006 

8,883,627 

14‘1 

202,482 

1*1 

636,649 

1*9 

1,079,004 

6*1 

6,685,120 

24.3 


'D. 

740 

1,065 


41,622 

456 

3,704 

6,395 

53,982 


LR. 

0-3 

0*4 


16-4 

0*2 

1*6 

2-5 

21.3 


‘D. 

6,760 

5,455 

1 

410,198 

12,046 

77,668 

111,571 

622,699 


IR. 

0-2 

0-2 

0-00 

15-4 

0-5 

2*9 

4*2 

28.4 


fD, 

182 

90 


4,856 

966 

5,763 

4,876 

16,732 


LR. 

0.3 

0-1 

.. 

6-8 

1*4 

8*1 

6*7 

28*4 

U. Provinces • 

ri). 

LR. 

70,622 

1-3 

4,411 

0-1 

13,436 

U-3 

940,469 

17-7 

21,015 

0-4 

46,957 

0*9 

153,078 

2*9 

1,249,988 

23*6 


fD. 

14,750 

6,977 

1,838 

615,966 

3,726 

3,040 

118,486 

768,733 


LR. 

0*4 

0-2 

01 

17'6 

0*1 

0*1 

8*8 

21*8 

J 

^D. 

1,309 

3,360 

, , 

118,610 

19,816 

4,967 

65,534 

208,586 


LR. 

0*2 

0-5 


15-7 

2*7 

0*7 

9-0 

28.8 


^D. 

71,133 

9,289 

, , 

819,763! 

69,232 

09,763 

246,706 

1,815,886 


LR. 

1-4 

0-2 

.. 

15*6 

1*3 

1*9 

4*6 

25.0 


ri>. 

45,332 

409 

536 

322,404 

42,793 

64,137 

163,691 

629,801 

C. PrOYlIlCBB* 4 

LR. 

2-7 

0-02 

0 03 

19-2 

2*6 

3*2 

9*8 

87.6 


rD. 

3,813 

4,355 

406 

186,363 

34,242 

125,618 

192,590 

547,387 

x>uiuDiiy • • ^ 

LR. 

0-2 

0-2 

002 

9'6 

1-7 

6*4 

9*9 

27.9 


fD. 

843 

941 


27,970 

1,316 

8,769 

8,756 

48,085 

Sind . , ^ 

LR. 

0-1 

0-2 


6-6 

0*8 

2*1 

2*0 

11.3 

Madras . . ^ 

fD. 

10,252 

2,273 

* i,155 

282,708 

74,064 

96,420 

565,180 

1,032,052 

LR. 

0*2 

0-05 

0-02 

5-9 

1*5 

2*0 

11*9 

21.6 

PrksaM* J 

rD. 


3 


8,027 

128 

261 

577 

3,986 

^oorg, * , < 

LR. 


0*02 


18-4 

0*8 

1*5 

3*6 

24*3 

Assam 

rD. 

11,907 

1,649 


105,687 

11,025 

6,874 

39,725 

177,767 

LR 

1-4 

0*2 


12*4 

1*4 

0*8 

4*7 

20.9 

AJmer-Mer- j 

rD. 


677 


8,984 

757 

2,728 

1,890 

14,986 

wara. 1 

LB. 

•• 

1-0 


15*1 

1*3 

4*6 

8*1 

25.1 


Statistical health reports for all India are always inevitably submitted as belated owing to 
the number of provinces from which returns have to be oollated. 

9— Deaths* Br— Bate P« H. 
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Population Problem. 


The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in his preliminary report 
for the year 1039 states that the year was 
comparatively free from violent outbreaks 
of epidemic disease. Cholera which caused 
many deaths in 1938 in the provinces of Northern 
India, as the result of a wide dissemination of 
the infection following the Hardwar kumbhmela 
in April, prevailed to a much less extent in 1939. 
The N.-W-F. Province and Coorg were free 
from the disease while the Punjab and Sind 
recorded only 19 and three cholera deaths 
as against 5,760 and 343 in 1938. The Central 
Provinces and Assam also showed a considerable 
fall in cholera mortality, while the disease was 
pevalent in Bombay Presidency only in mild 
form. In Bengal, Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinces, while the disease prevailed in epidemic 
form in certain areas, the available information 
suggests that the incidence of cholera was 
less in 1939 than in 1938. 

Plague prevailed in epidemic form in the 
United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Provinces, 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies. The Central 
Provinces and Bombay reported increased 
Incidence in 1939 while Madras experienced 
only a mild epidemic. In the other two pro- 
vinces no abnormal rise in imddencc was re- 
ported during 1939. Epidemic prevalence of 
small-pox was reported from the majority of the 
provinces. Bengal and Sind were exceptions, 
the incidence of the disease in 1939 having been 
less than during the previous year. 

Under the existing system of registration 
in India, the majority of deaths are shown under 
certain large groups of causes such as “ fevers,” 
“respiratory diseases” and “other causes.” 
The separation of the figures relating to the 
individual diseases contained in each group is 
Impossible. No clear picture can therefore 
be obtained of the relative incidence from year 
to year of such diseases as cerebrospinal fever, 
tuberculosis or enteric fever. 

CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD. 

In the field of public health administration 
the most important event was the second 
meeting of the (Jentrul Advisory Board of 
Health in January 1939. This Board, which 
consists of the representatives of the Central 
Government, of provincial Governments and 
of certain Indian States, was inaugurated in 
June 1937 for the purpose of providing a forum 
for the discussion and formulation of public 
health policy. Within the short period of its 
existence it has already given proof of its use- 
fulness. Mention may be made here of some 
of the valuable results of the joint consultations 
between the different governments which the 
existence of the Board has rendered possible 
during the past three years. The problems 
associated with the health of the iiKither and 
child are of supreme importance to every 
country and, in India, the high rates of child 
and maternal mortality place this branch of 
health work in the forefront of the national 
health programme. A special committee ap- 
pointed by the Board reviewed the whole ques- 
tion and submitted a report, which lias been 
Oipproved by the Board and which should provide 
for many years a sound basis for the orderly 
development of maternity and cliild welfare 
work in this country. 


The important part that festivals and large 
gatherings of pilgrims play in the spread ot 
cholera is a subject of great concern to health 
authorities in India. While an improvement 
of the sanitation of the villages and towns 
through which the pilgrims pass is the most 
effective means of prevention, its realisation 
must be alow in view of the cost involved. 
Under the circumstances the most practical 
method of minimising the chance of the spread 
of cholera appears to be the provision of mass 
protection through anticholera inoculation. 
The possibilities of introducing a system of 
compulsory inoculation among pilgrims was 
investigated in 1939 by a siieclal committee. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Repeated stress has been laid in the Health 
Commissioner’s reports on the fact that public 
health cannot be regarded as an entity distinct 
from the general social and economic life of the 
community. It is, therefore, satisfactory that 
the advent of provincial autonomy and the 
conferment of extensive powers on Provincial 
Governments have been followed In many 
provinces by social legislation which will un- 
doubtedly have far-reaching effects on the 
economic life and general well-being of the people. 
Agricultural indebtedness, land tenure and 
Industrial problems, to cite a few examples, arc 
all receiving serious attention and, in so far as 
legislative and administrative action goes to 
raise the standard of life, these measures will 
inevitably help in improving the standard of 
public health. 

In order that there may be no undue feeling 
of pessimism, it should always be remembered 
that, less than a century ago, conditions in 
Great Britain were not much different from those 
found in India to-day and that, with respect to 
other countries, reduction of the general deatti 
rate below that at present recorded in Indiu 
I dates back to only a few years. There seems nn 
reason why India should not accomplish what 
has been achieved In other parts of the world, 
if only organised effort is continued and if 
public support is given to that effort. 

POPULATION PROBLEM 

In successive reports Health Commissioners 
have drawn attention to the urgency and im- 
portance of the population problem and, as this 
question has such an important bearing on ail 
others relating to national reconstruction and to 
public health in particular, no apology is needed 
for returning to the subject. No useful purpose 
is ever served ^ shutting one's eyes to indis- 
putable facts. The subject is no academic one ; 
it is, for Instance, not merely a matter of tlic 
verification or otherwise in this country of the 
Malthusian doctrine of population outstripping 
the food supply in the presence of unrestricted 
multiplication of numbers. Available data may 
be insufficient for drawing definite conclusions, 
but it seems too optimistic to assume that the 
population problem is neithw piesdng nor 
deserving of serious study because of possible 
extensions of improved agHcultural practice and 
the possible application of new sclentlflc 
discoveries. 

In India the low standard of living and the 
steadily growing population constitute ft dis- 
quieting combination, but the resources pi 
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country are immense and there la no need for 
despair so long as the different governments are 
determined so to organise the material and 
liuinan resources at their disposal as to produce 
the maximum benefit to the community. Most 
of the questions relating to the health and 
economic welfare of the people are statutorily 
the functions of provincial Governments and it 
is their responsibility to set up the machinery 
necessary for the study of demographic problems 
>^'ithin their areas of Jurisdiction. In addition 


to official agencies, universities and research 
institutions should be induced to help and the 
work could p^haps be suitably co-ordinated by 
the formation of a committee in each province 
to plan the necessary investigations and to place 
its expert knowledge at the disposal of the 
Government so that a sound economic and social 
policy might be reached. Such a committee 
could also perform the extremely useful function 
of educating public opinion on correct lines. 


Natural increases accruing from excess of births over deaths for decennial periods from 
1871 to lOSO and for individual years from 1931 — 38 are given in the following table 


— 

Annual number 
of Births. 

Birth 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual number 
of deaths. 

Death 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual excess 
of births 
over deaths. 

187i-1880 

Not available. 

Not 

available. 

3,540,202 

19 

Not available. 

1881-1890 

4,666.687 

23 

6,068.678 

26 

492,891 

1891-1900 

7,174,694 

33 

6,662,417 

31 

612,277 

1901-1910 

8,691,136 

37 

7,657,613 

33 

933,623 

1911-1920 

8,810,018 

37 

8,142,364 

34 

667,664 

1921-1980 

8,346,864 

33 

6,847,063 

25 

1,996.801 

1981 

8,814,836 

86 

6,404.990 

26 

2,409,846 

1982 

8,718,620 

84 

5,596,246 

22 

8,122,374 

1983 

9,317,918 

86 

6,870,836 

23 

3,447,582 

1934 

8,923,169 

84 

6,606,697 

26 

2,316,472 

1936 

9,290,021 

36 

6,331,576 

24 

2,967,446 

1986 

9,566,879 

86 

6,111,358 

23 

8,456,021 

1987 

9,388.467 

86 

6,112,875 

22 

3,276,082 

1988 

9,398,011 

34 

1 

6,685,120 

24 

2,712,891 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

General Health statiatica of the Britiah Army in India during the year 1939. 



Batlos per 1,000 of strength. 



Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Constantly 

sick. 

Officers 

435.1 

2.14 

25.09 

14.88 

Other Banks 

666.1 

2.75 

9.14 

27.96 

Members of Nursing Service 

Other Banks* Wives 

439.6 


43.00 

18.57 

263.9 

6.83 

6.. 54 

8.78 

Other Banks’ Wives — confinements 

192.1 



7.09 

Other Banks’ ("hildren 

374.1 

12.30 

3.41 

11.43 

Hoyal Air Force 

250.6 

2.58 

2.84 

4.87 

Boyal Navy 

143 

1 


6.97 

Iloyal Indian Navy 





B. A. F. Women and Children 

53 ” 



i'.89 

B. A. F. confinements 

47 



1.64 

Others : — 

Men 

672 

10 


20.51 

Women 

308 

5 

4**’ 

8.26 

Women confinements 

152 

1 

, . . , 

6.65 

Children 

234 

10 


5.63 


Tl;e figures below the Jipyizpptol line represent actq^ls 
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Leprosy in India, 


The health of the British Army in India in 
1939 was on the whole thoroughly satisfactory, 
although the admission rates for both officers 
and men increased compared with the previous 
year, both for general admissions and for parti- 
cular diseases. 

This increase was more apparent than real 
in that there were considerable reductions in 
the strengths of both officers and men of the 
British Amy in India during the year. These 
reductions took place principally in the latter 
half of the year, and many of the sick and 
unfit from the units which proceeded out of 
the country remained to affect relatively the 
proportion of “sick” to strength. 

Actually there was a reduction of nearly 100 
admissions for officers and over 2,000 for men 
during the year, and ratios of sickness based 
on the original strengths would give a yet 
happier picture of the health of the Army. 

It can safely be claimed that the year 1939 
was satisfactory, particularly so in view of the 
increased chances of disease which war activities 
brought, and that from the medical point of 
view the fighting fitness of the army was good. 

Similarly , the health of the Indian Army was 
on the whole satisfactory. There were no 
epidemics of any note and such Increase as there 
was, m., 32.2 per 1,000 in admission rates, can 
be fully accounted for by conditions of war 
service. Large numbers of reservists returned 
to their units, there was a considerable influx 
of recruits and many defensive posts liad to be 
manned in relatively unhealthy areas. Death 
rates decreased to 2.12 per 1,000 and invaliding 
increased to 6.43 per 1,000. The average 
constantly sick figure" increased to 16.25 per 
1,000. 

Among officers of the British Army in India, 
435.1 per 1,000 were admitted to hospitals 


during the year, compared with 428.0 in 1088. 
The death rate, in spite of the increase in admis- 
sion rates, fell sharply, at 2.14 being less than 
half that of the previously recorded year. 
The average constantly sick in hospital increased 
slightly >-14. 88 compared to 13.86 in 1938, and 
the invaliding rate Jumped up by 10 per 1,000 
to 25 . 09 for the year. 606 . 7 per thousand were 
treated as out-patients compared to 527.9 
in 1938. 

Among British soldiers there was a further 
sharp rise, 63 per 1,000, in admission rates firom 
603.7 in 1988 to 666.1 in 1939, a figure well 
in excess of any since the post-war quinquen- 
nium 1920-24. The actual number of admis- 
sions showed the sharp rMuction of2,000(apurox). 
on the previous year, the relative increase being 
due to the departure of considerable numbers 
of British troops overseas and the retention in 
India for a time of their unfits. Invaliding, 
at 0.14 per 1,000, showed a further reduction. 

The death rate was 2.75 per 1,000, which 
was almost the same as 2.78 of the previous 
year and little above the quinquennial average 
of 2.54. 


The chief causes of death were 
Local injuries (including 18 
gunshot wounds) . . . . 0.78 per 1,000 


Infectious diseases 
General injuries 
Digestive diseases 
Circulatory diseases 
Pneumonia 


0.58 
0.39 
0 . 36 ; 
0 . 19 ; 
0.14 


The principal cause of admission to hospital 
of British troops was malaria of which there 
were 58.1 cases per 1,000, diseases next in order 
being cellulitis with 51.1, tonsilitis 34.4, 
gonorrhoea 32.7, sandfly-fever 30.7, dysentery 
29.0, bronchitis 18.2, diarrhoea 18.2 and 
sprain 17.0. 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1939. 


Matios per 1,000 of Strength. 


— 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids sent 
to United 
Kingdom. 

Invalids 
discharged 
in India. 

Constantly 

sick. 

Officers 1 

462.1 

3.84 I 

12.36 


14.76 

Indian Other Ranks 

454.0 

2.12 


6.43 

16.25 

Followers 

823.2 

2.50 1 


4.23 

11.46 

Others* 

2321 

17 1 


86 



• Includes Reservists, Indian Territorial Forces, Royal Indian Na'V'y* Indian States Forces 
R. A. F., Civilians and Pensioners. — 

N.B . — The figures below the horizontal line represent actuals. 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


A conservative estimate of the incidence of 
leprosy in India places the figure in the neigh- 
bourhood of a million persons affected and, 
though the number of Infectious cases may be 
only a quarter of this figure, the amount of 
sickness, suffering and incapacitation caused 
by the disease is immense. Leprosy in India 
is m^nly a rural problem although the growth 
of towns and cities, together with the develop- 
ment of industrialism, has, in recent years 
^9i:»ded to |>ro4qce a steady flow pf le|)ei8 int-q 


urban areas. The prevalence of the disease is 
highest along the eastern coast of the neninsula 
and in the western parts of Bengm. From 
this area the disease gradually diminishes in 
incidence to the north and west, until a fairly 
wide area of comparative freedom firom leprosy is 
reached, comprising the northern half of Bombay 
Presidency, Gujarat, Rajputana, the western 
portion of the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the N.-W.P. Province, SJnd aqd ]pi^qch|Staii. 




blindness in tiidiai 




Early in the year 1924, the Drltlidi Empire 
Leph)ey Belief Aieociation waa oonitltuted in 
England with H. B. H. The Prince of Waite 
as Patron, the Ylaeount Chelmsford as Chair* 
man of the Oeoeral Committee and H. E. the 
Viceroy df India as one of the yioe*Presidents. 
Following Its formation and in view of the 
results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was anspldous for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 

His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various Interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1025. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 1 
elation was Issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the Inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realisations amounting to over Ba. 20,00,000 
which was Invested In the end of 1928. The 
investments amounted to Bs. 20,03,006 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Bs. 1,22,000. 

The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Belief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committee 
are expressed in Its *' Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India** which was published in 1920. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientlfle researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction | 
of the leper population, and the disease ig 
common among all classes of the community^ 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would be impossible ; 

ib) anv attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 

(3) The majority of the advanced eases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable 


to treatment, while the early cases In which 
the disease has made but little outward 
manifestation, can be controlled by treatment. 

<4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the 
treatment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
derire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Proving Gom- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
eonoentrated upon the establishment of 
dispensaries to serve the following objects 

(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable; and so 

(5) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tions will become fewer. 

The Oounoirs main work during the first 
several years of its life has been organisation 
and planning and the outlining of a programme 
of work varied by the selection of the most 
fruitful soils for experimentation in methods 
of work. One valuable product of Its activities 
is the fact that “the leper is becoming less 
prone to hide his disease and there is an increase 
of general interest in the subject.** 

The Burvev figures published by the Council 
have aroused mudi interest throughout India 
and many Provincial Oovernments give grants- 
In-aid for asylums, homes and clinics. Through 
the generosity of the Council and of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine training in modem 
methods of treatment is given to doctors sent up 
by all Provinces and several Indian States and 
they, in turn, pass on their training to others in 
their own parts of the country. The Calcutta 
School commenced leprosy research in 1920, is 
still continuing it and has obtained most 
valuable results. Treatment has consequently 
improved and early cases are mpre readily 
coming forward than formerly. 

His Excellency the Viceroy Is the President 
of the Indian Council, the Director General of 
the I.M.S., the Chairman of the Governing 
Board, and Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh 
' Puri, the Honorary Secretary. 


BLINDNESS IN INDIA. 


All over the East, and in fact in most tropical i 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is most! 
T)revalent and only recently have people come to 
realise the gravity of this huge problem. 

India is regarded as a land of blindness by 
many in foreign countries; whether this statement 
is Justified or not, at present it is difficult to 
prove. 

It is probably correct that there are about 
one and a half million bliud persons in India, 
and for every one person blind there are three 
partially blind, out of a total population of about 
390 millions, whereas the census figures of 1931 


show about half a million blind persons. 

The system of ophthalmic relief now prevailing 
in Egypt was started in 1903 by a gift of a sum 
of £43,000 by Sir Ernest Cassells. Thus arose 
the ophthalmic section of the Public Health 
Department under a Director of ophthalmic 
hospitals and a start was given by establishing 
eye hospitals. These hospitals became a 
definite branch of the Egyptian Government In 
1906. The scheme subsenuently developed, 
the cost being borne partly by Government 
grants and local taxation and partly by dona- 
tions and subscriptions. 
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Blindness in Indian 


Between 1904 and 1914, sixteen eye hospitals 
were opened in various parts of the country, 
the permanent hospitals being reinforced by 
travelling eye dispensaries which are an Im- 
portant part of the system. 

In India there has been practically no effort 
to count the number of blind, although the 
method is very simple to carry out, i.e., a person 
Is considered blind when he cannot count the 
fingers of a hand held up in front of his eyes at 
a distance of one foot. 

This is the method followed in Egypt and this 
was adopted by the Government of Bengal in 
the census of 1931 at the suggestion of Lt.-Gol. 
B. O’G. Klrwan, C.I.B., I.M.S. 

The first blind relief Association in India was 
started in ‘Western India in the Eatnagiri Dis- 
trict by the late Mr. G. G. Henderson, I.G.S., 
in 1919. In subsequent years, several branches 
were inaugurated. This Blind Relief Associa- 
tion carried out a special survey of the blind in 
some districts with the following results and 
wherever this has been done, the census figures 
have been found far too low. Ifasik Dist. 4-4 
per 1000 ; Bijapur 2 ■ 6 ; Eatnagiri 1 • .5 ; the 
corresponding census figures are 1-74 ; 0-7 and 
0*7. In the United Provinces a Deputy ('Oin- 
missioner had a count made and found no less 
than 9 persons blind per 1000. 

Unfortunately this Blind Relief Association, 
with its branches, practically collapsed after 
Mr. Henderson left due to lack of funds. 

Mr. Henderson resigned from the service in 
1928 and an All-India Blind Relief Association 
was started in the year 1929 due to his devotion 
and energy. 

Upto the end of 1929, there was no blind relief 
Association in Bengal where there are about 
35, (XX) blind persons out of a total population 
of 4,96,95,536 (census 1931). 

In March 1930, the Association for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, Bengal, was started in (’alcutta 
with a strong Gommittee with Sir (feorge 
Rankin, the then Chief .Tustice of Bengal, as 
President. 

The first notable donation of 3500 dollars 
was received from Mrs. Winifred Holt Mather, 
Founder-Secretary, New York Association 
for the Blind, New York, U.S.A., who with her 
husband came to India in connection with the 
work of prevention of blindness. Six years 
later in March 1936, the first travelling eye 
dispensary was started in Bengal by this Associa- 
tion out of a gift of Rs. 35,000 from Their 
Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund, the amount 
being the budgeted recurring cost of the dis- 
pensary for five years. 

By 1940, the Association possessed four such 
travelling eye dispensaries and it was in 1939-40 
that the Government of Bengal sanctioned a 
recurring grant of Es.15,000 for three years. 
In March 1941, this Association added one more 
travelling eye dispensary, making a total of 
five now operating In Bengal. 

These travelling eye dispensaries have l>een 
started as a temporary measure until such time 
as there are more eye surgeons and sufficient 
eye hospitals scattered throughout Bengal. 
Upto March 1941, 2,85,606 cases have been 
treated and 8,071 operations have been per- 
formed by these dispensaries. 


These travelling eye dispensaries work in 
the district headquarters and sub-divisions and 
also penetrate into the interior to bring pre- 
ventive education and curative relief to th(^ 
villages in the rural areas. The activities of 
these dispensaries are mainly preventive but 
curative work is also undertaken simultaneously 
which appeals much more to the public. 

Preventive measures are carried out by 
lectures, demonstrations with the help of magic 
lantern slides, movie shows, posters, pamphlets, 
leaflets, models and first aid outfits. 

Gurative work, viz., treatment of eye diseases 
and operations, is carried out in dispensaries 
and hospitals but operations are only done 
where in-door accommodation can be arranged. 

All operative works are suspended one week 
before a dispensary is due to move on so as to 
enable the doctors to complete the after-care 
of the operations they have done. 

In addition to preventive and curative works, 
medical officers as a routine method carry out 
ail enumeration of the blind by methods whicli 
are simple and accurate. They also carry out 
school inspection, viz., systematic survey of 
eye defects amongst school students. 

The Bengal Association has already done 
counts in 500 villages and have found about 
148 blind persons per l{X),0tX), which is double 
the number recorded in the census of 1931. 

In 1939, the Association has started a sixth 
unit called the Eye Examination and Lecture 
Unit for Calcutta and its suburbs. 


The activities of this Unit are mainly preven- 
tive and comprise lectures and demonstrations 
in schools, exhibitions, jute mills and other 
public places. 

The eye examination of students in schools, 
workers of jute mills and inmates of orphanages 
forms an important part. 

Gonsiderable progress was made in 1934 
with a scheme which the Indian Red Gross 
Society is carrying out in co-operation witli 
the National Institute for the Blind, London, foj- 
training teachers in the prevention of eye diseas(^ 
and care of the eyes. The National Institute 
gave a grant of £170 for the purpose, out of which 
a sum of Rs. 1,650 was given to the Association 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Bengal, (through 
the Bengal Provincial Branch of the Indian 
Red Cross Society) for organising lectures in 
schools in Bengal and with this amount this 
Association delivered a course of two lectures 
each in 82 schools in Bengal. 

St Doostaii't Stctioii of tho War Purposes 
Fund. — ^In November, 1989, His Excellency the 
Viceroy initiated the St. Dunstan’s Section of the 
War Purposes Fund, to afford relief to the war- 
blinded, an appeal for which was carried on 
throughout India by Sir Clutha MacKenzie, 
working on behalf of His Excellency and St. 
Dunstan’s. A small All-lndla St. Dunstan’s 
Committee was formally constituted at a meet- 
ing presided over by the Hon’ble Sir A. Eama- 
swami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the 
Goveniment of India, with Sir Eamaswami 
as Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. T. S. l^lay 
as Hony. Secretary, and Sir Ernest Burdon and 
Mr. A. C. Badenoob as Hony. Treasurers. The 
Chairman emphasised at the meeting that the 
first claim on the funds subscribed woidd be 
for the Indian War- blinded . 
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Malaria and Plague 
MALAIOA. 


Malaria is without doubt India's major public 
health problem both from the point of view of 
morbidity and that of mortality. Whilst no 
province can claim to be free from its ravages, In 
gome the incidence of malaria is extremely high. 
In Bengal, it is stated that more than two-thirds 
of the villages are subject to malaria and that 
“ over 60 per cent, of the total population 
actually suffer from it every year. Roughly 
about 1,000 people die from malaria every day 
throughout the year.” It is unofficially 
estimated that over India as a whole, upwards 
of a million people die from malaria every year. 

Moreover, its incidence is probably three times 
higher in the rural areas than in the towns, so 
that it forms a terrible handicap to Improved 
health and a higher standard of living among 
the rural populations. The three main lines of 
attack may be classified as (1) anti-mosquito 
measures, (2) general quininisatlon and (3) 
improvement of the economic standard of the 
people. Anti-inosquito measures on a scale 
sufficient to iniluence the incidence of malaria 
are probably not within the hounds of practical 
politics, although considerable relief would 
probably be atbiined by reduction of what is 
known as man-made malaria. The problem of 
quinine is complicated ; serious difficulties deter 
rapid advance to any scheme of adeqimte 
qiiininisation of the malaria-striken popula- 
tions. Whether cheaper quinine can be made 
available is a matter which demands further 
serious study. 

The Malaria Institute of India, which has for 
many years past been engaged in malaria 
researches, has made clear the directions in which 
practical anti-malaria works should be tackled. 
The time seems ripe for a wider use of tire 
knowledge available, but it is much to be feared 
that financial stringency will continue to handi- 
cap progress. Recognising the importance of 
the malaria problem, the (iovernment of India 
some years ago placed a special grant of ten 
lakhs of rupees at the disposal of the Governing 
body of the Indian Research Fund Association 
for malaria research. On the advice of the 
Public Health Commissioner, the Governing 
body decided that this grant should he devoted 
to intensive control schemes carried on for a 
peri^xl of years in restricted areas in order to 
tlcmoTistrate the practical method required for 
reduction of the incidence of malaria. Following 
that decision, grants were made to four provin- 
cial Governments on the conditions th.at those 
boverninents contributed amounts equal to 
fhe T.R.F.A. grants and that approved schemes 
f^nould be placed in charge of experienced anti- 
malarial officers. In addition, a grant was made 
])elhl Province for anti-malarial work in the 
Najafgarh Health Unit area and for additional 
ijehemes in the villages lying round the cities of 
iH'lhi and New Delhi. 

In Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces, 
suitable areas were selected on the recommeuda- 
fiou of officers of the Malaria Institute of India 
•'i consultation with tlie provincial Directors of 
I uhlic Health. The grant to Assam provided 
additional funds to the Assam Medical Rosearcb 
• ocicty which had been engaged for some years 
last in intensive anti-malarial work. It is 
'"lioved that these five-year schemes will not 


only be of great benefit to the local populations 
concerned, but will form a valuable guide to all 
Governments and malariologists in India In 
planning future anti-malarial work. 

Whilst all these facts Indicate that the pro- 
blems associated with malaria have by no means 
been lost sight of, they are so important that 
much more requires to be done before any 
marked general reduction of malaria incidence 
will be obtained. Both governments and local 
authorities will require to allot much larger suir.s 
than in the past for anti-malarial works if per- 
manent betterment Is to be achieved. Moreover, 
no expenditure should in future be sanctioned 
by either authority until proposed preventive 
schemes have been thoroughly investigated and 
finally approved by skilled malariologists. 

PLAGUE. 

Plague in India started in Bombay in 1806 
and, within a short time, the disease spread 
widely through the country. It reached its 
maxittnirn in 1904 with a total mortality of 
1,143,093. In contrast to this the average 
annual mortality from plague during 1936-38 
was 18,750. That a considerable reduction 
in its geographical distribution has also taken 
place is clearly indicated. The N.-W.F. Pro- 
vince, the Punjab, Delhi, Orissa, Bengal, Hind, 
Assam and Ajiner-Merwara were free from the 
disease during the year, while in Madras Presi- 
dency plague was prevalent only in a mild form. 
After a marked decline in the number of ])laguo 
deaths from 24,560 in 1933 to 406 in Bombay 
Presidency in 1088, this province registered an 
increase to nearly 1,500 deaths in 1030. In the 
other provinces the position in 1030 was sub- 
stantially the same as in 1938. However, the 
history of plague through the centuries is a 
warning against taking a complacent view of the 
reduced prevalence of the disease in India. 
It is known that the disease can smoulder in 
its endemic hornet for long periods and that, 
on certain occasions, it acquires an increastsl 
striking power and spreads far and wide in 
epidemic waves into distant lands, to retreat 
again after a w'hile to those areas where it 
permanently resltles. While therefore it is 
gratifying that plague as a public health problem 
has been of decreasing importance within the 
past decade, the fact that endemic foci exist 
makes it imperative that no slacking of effort 
for its complete eradication should be permitted. 
In fact the fight against the disease both by 
administrative measures and by research into its 
epidemiology, treatment and prevention has 
continued uninterrupted during the whole period. 

In March 1941 it was announced that ex- 
periments carried on at the Haffkine Institute, 
Bombay, with sulphathiazole in the treatment 
of plague had yielded results which appeared 
to offer an effective cure for this scourge. Lt.- 
Col. S. Sokhey, Director of the Institute, said 
that by the use of this drug at Bettiah in Bihar 
and later at the Plague Hospital at Latur in 
Hyderabad, Deccan, the percentage of re- 
coveries in iionsepticaemic cases was cent per 
cent, wdiUe in septicaemic cases the cure was 
80 per cent. The drug was prepared at the 
Institute and was available in quantity at a 
cheap cost. 
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Indiatt Rid Cfoss Sotitty. 

THE MATERNITY AND CHUD WELFARE MOl^MENT.' ' 

Amongst the most pressing problems of In- But genuine child ^Ifare activities are also 
dla B health is that presented by the appalling present in some centres, many of them assisted 
maternal and Infant mortality. The litres for by the H.&O. W. Bureau, Indian Cross 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, Society which has undertaken the organltlnc 
but they are certainly not less than 10 per work In place of the Lady Bird wood Army Child 
thousand live births, often more. Every year Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature ol 
more than 2^^ million Indian children die before this movement is the keenness of the men them- 
the age of 6 years, while many others survive selves to aid It, realising as they do the benefit 
only to mow weak and feeble from unhygienic to their own women and children. There are 
surroundings during Infancy and childhood. A now very few cantonments where some work 
noteworthy feature has been the further of this kind Is not going on. 
progress of the infant welfare movement, So far all the schemes have devoted their 
which owes much to the All-Indla Maternity and attention to educating women in the elements 
Child Welfare League iuitlatea oy Lady Chelms- of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, Infant lives and improve child health. In a 
which aims at gradually establishing a land of so many languages and superstitions 
network of child welfare centres throughout progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
India. The amalgamation of these two Bodies yet to decide whether she will work Intensively 
which tool^lace In 1931 forming the Maternity and try to rear a few well developed children as 
and Child Welfare Bureau, has undoubtedly in- far as adolescence or extensively attemi^ to 
creased and developed the work. In all the great bring a large number of infants through the 
centres of population, work is now being done first critical months, only to have them perish 
for the training of midwives, for the instruction at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
of mothers and for the care of babies. Training is heir to in a land ol great povertyjjUnder- 
Mntres for Indian and Anglo-Indian women nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
have been opened in order to spread the elements lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
of Infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds, 
to Interest themselves in this work In large Its Inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
field that a consistent, widespread effort on develop Innumerable fresh roots, medical super* 
a scale hitherto Impossible must be under- vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
taken.ifany appreciable reduction Is to be made playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
in the appalling mortality of young children. Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 

Centres of Activity are organised on a of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
provincial basis, though the various provinces babies to perish every year and to convince 
differ considerably in the nature of the work them of the equally important fact that a high 
undertaken and the amount of organisation death rate always spells also a high damage 
displayed. It Is noteworthy that the work is rate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
most co-ordinated and most energetically citizens. 

carried on where there are persons appointed The Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
under the Directors of Public Health whose which works in conjunction with the Indian 
special duty It is to foster Child Welfare Red Cross Society, spends a large proportion 
activities. of its funds on education. It maintains 

The care needed by the wives and children schools for training health visitors and nursery 
of sepoys In the Indian Army Is being schools. The Bureau provides a central adviser 
Increasingly realised, and nowhere more than on the subject and thus helps co-ordinate work 
In the units themselves. The result has been in different provinces. The Victoria Memorial 
In the last few years, the opening of much Scholarship i\ind is earmarked for the training 
work in this direction. Much of It Is purely of indigenous and other midwives. There Is a 
medical work, which, In the absence of families, large and growing demand for these attendants 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity, and systematic registration of them is desirable. 

INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 

When the Great War first broke out, what is It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
generally termed Red Cross work was under- following circumstances. In the summw of 
taken in India and Mesopotamia by the St. John 1919, an invitation bad been received to join 
Ambulance Association and by a number of the International League of Bed Gross Societies, 
provincial organisations worklim on independent having for its object extension of Red Cross 
fines. From August 1916, the central work work in the sphere of purely civil activity, 
was taken over by the Indian Branch of the Though there was then no formally constltutra 
Joint War Committee of the Order of St. John of Bed Cross Society hi India, the invitation was 
Jerusalem and the British Red Cross Society, accepted, thus giving India a dMinct position 
The final report of that Committee shows that in a world-wide Les^e of humanitaxian societies, 
up to June 1020 its total receipts amounted A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
to Bs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Imperim 
been contributed by the British Bed Gross L^islative ^uncll in March 19^, and duly 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- passed Into law as Act XV of 1920. This Act 
potamla, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and minded over the balance of the Joint War 
Wazirlstan Expedition; in Mesopotamia and Committee to the new Society, and anthorlsed 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross it not only to direct the utUlsatioB for war 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. purposes 01 the capitid funds at its disposal but 
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also to deyote the interest, as far as : 


oivil purposes. As <M)nteinplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are com- 
pletely decentralised, and are being carried on 
through 27 Provincial and State Branches under 
vhich there are numerous sub-branches. 

The objects on which the funds of Society 
may be spent are 

1 The care of the sick and wounded men 
of His Majesty's Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber* 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4 . Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

6. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary 
to any organisations which have or may come 
Into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Forces whether on the 
active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, I 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Es. 10,000, Ks. 5,000, Rs. 1,000, Bs. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Es. 150 and any- 
thing between Ee. 1 and Es. 12 annually or 
consolidated payment of Es. 50. At the end 
of 1940 there were 22,299 adult members of 
these various grades. 

To stimulate interest in the alms and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations, 
a Junior Eed Gross movement has been Instituted 
which embraces the student population. The 
Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead in 
furthering this movement. Other provinces 
have followed suit and at the end of 1940 the 
number of members was over 6 lacs. 

CoiMtitutiont— His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members 
of the Society, of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated oy Provincial or State Branches, 8 
selected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society, 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is U.-General G. G. Jolly, C.I.E., K.H.P., 
J-M.S., and the Secretary, Sardar Bahadur 
Balwant Singh Purl, O.B.E. 

The Indian Eed Cross Society professes itself 
as an essentially Indian Society. Most of its 
inembers (about 96 per cent.) are Indians. It 
u controlled in India. Its headquarters are at 
New Delhi The Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H. H. the Nawab 
of Junagadh to build headquarter offices in New 
gelhl. It has branches in eve^ Province of 
hritish India and in several Indian States, 
ihese branches are again sub-divided into 
districts, so that there is a network of Eed Cross 
centres all over India. The provincial branches 
Hipoint representatives to the Central Com- 
9^ed th^ Ifanaging Body. This Qeptiral 


body, after deduction of management expenses, 
distributes all its income from invested funds 
among the branches for their activities. 

Like other Eed Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of its primary 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service In case of war. It maintains 
a Central Supply Depot administered by head- 
quarters. A large number of military hospitals 
are supplied with additional equipment and 
comforts, and these are much appreciated. 
The Bengal Branch has a Literature Committee, 
which supplies regular parcels of literature to 
troops, especially to those stationed in lonely 
outposts, and many grateful letters of thanks 
are received. Discharged soldiers suffering from 
chronic diseases, particularly tuberculosis are 
referred by the Army Medical Service to the 
Eed Cross, which follows up the men on their 
return to their villages, and arranges, where 
possible, for their treatment. Under this scheme 
many hundreds of cases have been dealt with. 

The greater part of the Society’s income is 
spent upon its peacetime programme. It 
seemed to those who directed the Society in its 
early years that the first and most crying need 
was to teach mothers how to bring up healthy 
children and child welfare has been placed in the 
forefront of Its programme. 

The health visitors employed in the child 
welfare centre are trained at Health Schools 
which are at Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta, Poona and 
Bombay. Several students from India have 
been granted scholarships by the League of Eed 
Cross Societies to follow the International 
courses for Public Health Nurses in London. 
The training Is now arranged by the Indian 
National Committee of the Florence Nightingale 
International Foundation with the help of a 
scholarship given by the Indian Eed Cross 
Society from the income of a special endowment 
received by the Society from the Silver Jubilee 
Fund. 

Special mention must be made of the Army 
child welfare centres, most of which receive 
generous support from Eed Cross funds. These 
centres are run for the wives and children of 
British and Indian troops, and are doing excellent 
work. The Central Provinces and Berar Branch 
of the Society opened a Nursery School in 
Nagpur, and this pioneer school, under Eed 
Cross auspices, has proved a great success. 

Popular health education is carried on steadllv 
by toe Society by varied methods. Health 
lectures In many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Eed Cross auspices 
illustrated by films and slides. 

A large number of civil hospitals in India 
receive regular assistance from Eed Cross funds. 

Finanobs. — T he operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value d! 
Es. 56,88,000 and Ea. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds In various securities 
and its finances at the end of December, 1940, 
stood at a capital Investment of the face value 
of approximately Es. 76} lakhs. The income 
derivra from the capital of the Society (which 
is 8 lakhs at present), after providing for certain 
liabilities of tne Central Society, is distributable 
under the Act to the Provincial Branches in 
proportion to their contributions to t4ie Ce^trf^) 
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The Indian Bed Cross Society maintains a 
lioll of Trained Nurses for civil emergencies. 
Steps were being taken at the close of 11)40 for 
strengtliening its roll which had been depleted 
on account of the war demand for nurHes. 

The declaration of war did not find the Indian 
Bed Cross Society unprepared. All the steps 
to be taken had previously been carefully thought 
out and embodied in the “Mobilisation Plan*', 
which after criticism by Provincial Branches 
and final approval by the Bed Cross and St. 
John Ambulance organisations was distributed 
to all Branches in March, 1030. On the de> 
claratlon of war, the Mobilisation Plan at once 
brought into operation the Central Joint War 
Committee, consisting of the Chairman of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society and of the Executive 
Committee, St. John Ambulance Association, 
and non-offlciai members of these two bodies, 
the Director of Medical Services in India, and 
the Bed Cross Commissioner. In addition, a 
Central Finance Sub-Committee of 6 members 
was set up. Similar Joint War Committees 
and Finance Sub-Committees were appointed 
by Provincial and State Branches. The object 
of these joint committees, as of the similar 
organisation in England, Is to ensure that the 
Bed Cross and St. John Associatiou in their 
war work operate as ojje liarinonious jinit. Lt. 
(ieneral Sir Bertrand Moberley, Iv.C.I.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., is the present Bed Cross (?ominissionen- 
and his main duties arc to act as Chainiian 
of the Central Joint War Committee and Fi- 
nance Sub-Committee, to keep in close touch 
with Army Headquarters and ascertain from 
the Adjutant General and the Anny Medical 
authorities the comforts desired from time to 


time by the Indian Expedittonary hospitals. 
According to the information which he receives, 
he issues circulars to Provincial Joint War 
Committees explaining in what ways they can 
most usefully direct their energies and the 
energies of the numerous ladies* “work parties’’, 
which have been set up in all the big and 
many of the small towns throughout India. 

It was arranged in the Mobilisation Plan 
that until an appeal brought in sufficient funds, 
war work should be financed by sale of 
the Bed Cross Society’s invested funds up 
to a maximum total of 10 lakhs of rupees. Sale 
of invested funds means less income available 
for the important Bed Cross peace work, which 
the Society are anxious to continue as far as 
possible during the war. Therefore, after 
the sale of li lakhs of Invested funds. It was 
decided, with the approval of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, to issue the appeal, which appeared 
in the Press on the 2lBt November 1939, and 
a sum of Bs. 13,52,359 w'as rerieived at head- 
quarters up to 31st December, 1940, and total 
payiiuMits from this Fiiiid during 1 040 amounted 
to Bs. 2,51,183 leaving a balance of Bs. 11,01 ,170 
wJii('h lias been carried to 1941. 

The .Toint War ("ommittec is looking after the 
needs of tlic Indian Expeditionary Forces serving 
ill the Middle East, Malaya, otlier oversea areas 
ami in Wazirlstan. Major General Bradfleld, 
lion. Bed C'ross IVmuulssioner in London, ar- 
ranged to send food parcels to Indian Prisoners of 
war ill Germany. Arrangements are also made 
for despatcli of letters to prisoners in Germany 
and Italy. Indian Bed Cross Postal Message 
Heheme was introduced for sending messages to 
relatives In enemy and enemy oocujiled territory. 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION (INDIAN COUNCIL) 
AND 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE 

The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects : — 

(а) The instruction of persons In rendering 
Firet Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

(б) The instruction of persons in the ele- 
mentary principles and practice of nursing, and 
also of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a 
sick room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by 
sale or presentation, of ambulance material, 
and the formation of ambulance depots in mines, 
factories, and other centres of industry and 
trafllo ; 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps ; 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. It has 
since issued over 398,000 certificates of pro- 
ficient in First Aid, Home Nursing, Hygiene 
and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene and 
Mothercraft and over 18,000 tokens such as 
Vpitchere, Medalljops, Isabels apd Pendants for 


OVERSEAS (EMPIRE OF INDIA). 

special proficiency in those subjects. In addi- 
tion, over 80,000 certificates have been issued in 
the elementary course for school students known 
as Mackenzie School Course in First Aid, Hygiene 
and Sanitation. 

The object of the Association is not to rival 
but to aid the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes qualifies 
the pupil to adopt such measures as may be 
advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits. 

During the year 1940, 68,011 persons attended 
courses of instruction in First Aid, Home Nursing, 
Hygiene and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft. Of these 38,596 qualified for 
the Association’s certificates ; i.e. 35,106 in 
First Aid, 2,804 In Home Nursing, 842 in 
Hygiene and Sanitation and 194 in Domestio 
Hygiene and Mothercraft. 

A new course of instruction In Air Bald 
Precautions has recently been introduced with 
the assistance of the military authorities. 
Durii^ 1940, 140 classes in this subject were 
held at various stations and 1,246 Certificates, 
including 310 Instructors, were issued to those 
who qualified for them. This instruction Is at 
present confined to the personnel of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Overseas, but It may be 
extended to the general public with the ap- 
proval of the provincial government concerned. 
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Tb6 AasooUtion hu five grades of members^ 
namely, Patrons, Honorary CoonoiHocB, Life 
Members, Annual Members and Annnal 
Associates. Their respective snbsoriptions are 
Be. 1,000, Bs. 600, Bs. 100, Ba. 6 and Bs. 2. 

The income of the Indian Council at head- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on 
gecurities, a fixed annual grant from Govern- 
ment. fees for certificates and membership 
subscriptions. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow and His Excellency 
the Commander-In-Chief as President, Ladv 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 
18 members from the Indian Council. The 
general business of the Indian Council is con- 
ducted by an Executive Committee of which 
Sir Cameron Badenoch, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, is the Chairman and Sardar Bahadur 
Balwant Singh Puri. O.B.E., the General 
Secretary. 

The St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas is a 
uniformed, disciplined body of men and women, 
all of whom are holders of First Aid, and, in the 
case of women also Home Nursing certiflcatra. 
They meet together regularly for practice, are 
inspected and re-examined annually and under- 
take to turn out lor public duty whenever 
required. 

The Brigade in India is commanded by Sir 
Cameron Badenoch ns Chief Commissioner for the 
Empire of India. Under him are 15 Districts 
covering almost all the provinces in British 
India and some of the Indian States, with 
headquarters at Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangalore, Lucknow, Nagpur, Patna, 
Delhi, Karachi, Peshawar and Shillong, and 
there are two also on the North Western and 
East Indian Bailways. In charge of each 
District there is an Assistant Commissioner or a 
Commissioner according to the membership 
strength of the District, and as the work of the 
Brigade lies so much in the medical and surgical 
sphere, the Offlcers-in-Charge of the Districts are 
generally the administrative heads of the Civil 
Medical Departments of the respective pro- 
vinces. It is their business to organise and 
maintain the training and efficiency of Ambulance 
and Nursing Divisions and to see that they are 
available for public service on occasions when 
they are required. 

At the end of 1040 the Brigade in India con- 
sisted of 247 Ambulance Divisions, 76 Nursing 
Divisions and 47 Cadet Divisions (boys and 
girls) with a total membership of over 11,000. i 
These Divisions render first aid on public | 
occasions, for example festivals, processions and 


public assemblages of all kinds. At times of 
special emergencies they turn out promptly 
and remain on duty so long as they are required 
Some of the recent occasions when Brigade 
members have rendered valuable service are the 
Bihar Earthquake (10S4), when Calcutta mem- 
bers established a camp hospital at Moniediyr, 
the Quetta Earthquake (1086) when Lahore 
members living in railway trucks at Quetta 
station gave valuable help to the stricken people, 
the Bombay riots in successive years, where 
the local Divisions earned the warm appreciation 
of the Government of Bombay, the Blhm railway 
disaster (1087) when the Dinapur Nursing 
Division gave prompt assistance, the Kumbh 
Fair at Hardwar (1038) when members from the 
United Provinces were on First Aid duty for 
over a fortnight and the Dacca Mail disaster 
(1040) when members of the Calcutta Police 
Sub-District rendered first aid and organized an 
emergency hospital at the Sealdah railway station. 

The members of the Nursing Divisions enrol 
themselves as members of the Voluntary Aid 
Service to supplement the nursing branch of 
Medical Service of the Army in India in time of 
war. While the services of the Brigade person- 
nel both men and women, trained in Air Bald 
Precautions are at the disposal of Provincial 
Governments for the training of the general 
public and are also utilized in connection with 
other measures which are adopted for the pro- 
tection of the civil population against aerial 
attacks. They have also formed Transport 
Units at the ports and at present are engaged in 
evacuating casualties received from overseas. 

Both the St. John Ambulance Association 
and Brigade work under the aegis of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem and as their work is 
complementary to that of the Indian Bed Cross 
Society, close co-operation exists between the 
Order and the Society. 

The war has greatly stimulated training in 
First Aid and Home Nursing, and consequentiy 
a very large number of men and women have 
in 1040 received training in these subjects in 
order to fit themselves for skilled service to the 
sick and wounded. A large number of new 
Ambulance.and Nursing Divisions of the Brigade, 
consisting of the trained personnel, have also 
been registered this year. For its other war 
work the Association is working in concert 
with the Indian Bed Cross Society, both at 
headquarters and in the provinces, under 
the title of the Joint War Ck>mmlttee of the 
Indian Bed (hross Society and St. John 
Ambulance Association, an account of whose 
activities is given under the Indian Bed Cross 
Society. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is still very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
which has an up-to-date and well equipped 
■Mental Hospital at Bangalore, built at a cost of 
live lakhs of rupees for three hundred early cases, 
and which is probably about the best of its kind 
in India, there are no mental hospitals in exist- 
once, so that persons suffering from all forms of 
emental disease are confined in the jails or lunatic; 


modern methods of treatment, where, of 
course, no provision exists for any kind of treat- 
ment. According to the last Census (1931) out 
of a total population of 352,837,778 (India and 
Burma) there are 120,304 persons Insane, mak- 
ing a proportion of insane to sane of 3 per every 
10,000. In the United Kingdom the proportion of 
insane to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in 
New Zealand it is as much as 45 10,000. In 

reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the “feeble-minded", an item 


iif^ylums where hardly any provision exists for ^ that is not Included in the figures of British India. 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National AaldoiatioD for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Oountesa of Duilerln in 1885, 
the object being to open women's hospitals and 
women's wards in ekisting hospitals ; to train 
women doctors; nnrses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring them out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was oDtalned by public subsciiptlon. In addition 
branches were formed in each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 


It has assisted by grants-ln-ald the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals In different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 12 Provmcial 
branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidise the Coun- 
tess of Duflerin’s Fund to the extent of 
Bs. 8,70,000 per annum to maintain a Women's 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 14 doctors 
and a Junior service of 2 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian, holding, 
registrable British qualifications, are eligible 
for the senior service. 


The Central Fund gives grants-in-ald to several 
Provincial branches ; it gives scholarships to a 
number of women students at the medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 


The President is H. E. The Marchioness of 
' Linlithgow. The Hon. Secretary is the 
Surgeon to H. B. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary, Dr. G. Stapleton, O.M.O., W.M.8., Bed 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included In the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Duflerin’s Fund, and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£27,760 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical women, with a training reserve of 
14 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Becruitment to the service Is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Joint Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women's Medical Service; (6) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportion of 
the members of the Service la to be recruited 
in Endand and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are In the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to 
the Countess of Dufferin's Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified In 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qaallflcations.— The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Indian Prince ^ 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty: 
exercised through the Governor-General of ^ 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General ( 


of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty-two at entry, (c) She 
must be a first-class medical woman, i.e., she 
must possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (d) The candidate mast 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the Service ladles not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
three years of probation have been satisfactorily 
passed, their appointments are confirmed. 

The Traininf Reserve of the Women'e 
Medical Service. — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of 14, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Ks. 175 to Bs. 225 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 

2. Two of the 14 members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each, paid 
quarterly, and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women's Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the 
Executive Committee when appointments are 
being made to the Women's Medical Servic^e, 
but shall not of itself constitute a claim to 
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VICTOBIA HEMOBIAL SCHOLABSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarshipa Fund was 
organised by Lady Gurzon in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 6| lakhs 
was obtained bv public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. An additional Bs. 1,39,000 
was allotted to the Fund from Their Majesties* 
Silver Jubilee Fund in 1935. Thousands of 


mid wives have been trained in addition to large 
numbers who have been partially trained. Of 
late years the Fund has done much to wve the 
way for the registration and supervision of 
indigenous dais. It has also done much 
proj^anda work. Begisttation is urgently 
needed. The Fund is now administered by the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society. 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February, 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildbnga and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Bullng Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Gk)verning Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
OiBcer, Women's Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.B. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Delhi Province, and the Agent, Imperial 
Bank of India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, 
who Is also a member of the Governing Body, is 
the Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service. The Deputy Accountant-General, Cen- 
tral Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 150 Medical students and 70 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres In New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city. The* 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
Is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children. It is, 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief coune of Instruction 
on men patients at the Irwin Hospital, Delhi. The 
I College DolldingB contain a Library, Museum, 
Lecture Booms, Laboratories and offices. 
[Hostels are provided for aU students. There 
are good playing fields and a laKe sw imming pool 
was opened early in 1938. The hospital is a 
fine modern building with accommodation for 
200 in-patients for teaching purposes and a 
commodious out-patiente* department. The 
College and Hospital are supported by a grant 
of Bs. 3,20,000 from the Government of India , 
supplemented by grants from Provincial 
Governments and Indian States. Students are 
prepared for the M.B., B.S. degree of the Punjab 
University, with which the College is affiliated. 

Attached to the Hospital there are : (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete chain 
of efficiently-nursed hospitals which exists in 
liugland, there has been a great development 
of skilled nursing of recent years. This activity 
is principally centred in the Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, where the chief hospitals 
in the Presidency towns are well nursed, and 
where large private staff are maintained, avail- 
able t(i the general public on payment of a 
prescribed scale of fees. These Hospitals also 
act as training institutions and turn out a 
yearly supply of fully trained nurses, both to 
meet their own demands and those of outside 
i^titutions and private agencies. In this way 
the supply of trained nurses, English, Anglo- 
ladian and Indian, is being steadily increased. 
la Bombay the organisation went a step farther, 
wro^h the esteblishinent of the Bom^y 
Residency Nursing Association. This was 
composed of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and worked 
under the Government. The principle on which 
the relations of this Association with the Local 


Associations was governed was that there was 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in administra- 
tion. 

State Registration of Nurses for all India 
is much required. The subject has been 
I under discussion for years. It is desired that 
India should have its own State Begister as in 
the United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brem^t 
into line with these countries. Government 
has established a Provincial Better prepara- 
tory to an All-India Begister. 

Bombay Presidency. — The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first In India to realise 
the value of nursing in connection with hospital 
work. The first step was taken on the initiative 
of Mr. L. B. W. Forrest at St. George's Hospital, 
Bombay, where a regular nursing cadre for the 
hospital was established together with a small staff 
of nurses for private cases. This was followed by 
a similar movement at the J. J. and Allied Hos- 
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E ltaU and afterwards ^read to other hospitals 
i the Presidency. Ultimately, Government 
laid down a definite principle with regard 
to the financial aid which they would give to 
saeh institutions, agreeing to contribute a sum 

X bl to that raised from private sources. 

rwards, as the work grew, it was decided! 
by Government that each nursing association 
attached to a hospital should have a definite 
constitution and consequently these bodies 
have aU been registered as Associations under 
Act 21 of 1860. By degrees substantial endow* 
ments have been built up, although the associa- 
tions are still largely dependent upon annua] 
subscriptions towards the maintenance of their 
works. 

The Bombay Presidency Nursing Association 
was incorporated under tne Societies* Kegistra* 
tlon Act of 1800, in the year 1911, with the 
primary object of establishing a nursing service 
from which the Nursing staff at Government 
aided hospitals under management of Nursing 
Assocfition might be recruited. This function, 
however, was never carried out by the Bombay 
Presidency Nursing Association and it appeared 
to the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out. The auxiliary function of 
examining and granting certificates to nurses 
and midvnves and maintaining a register of quali- 
fied nurses and midwives and also maintaining 
a Provident Fund for the employees of the 
afUiated associations were, however, carried 
out. The Memorandum, Eules and Bye-laws 
of the Association were not revised and brought 
into line with the actual working of the Associa- 
tion. This was done towards the end of 1927, 
when the Committee decided that some steps 
must be taken to do so. Accordingly a Sub- 
committee was appointed to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Buies and Bye-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the rules piecemeal and that 
the only way to put the things in order was to 
draft an entirely fresh constitution and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report, the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom. 
Pending the passing of the Act, the New Memo- 
randum of Association was brought into opera- 
tion from 1st April 1929. 

Establishment of the Bombay Nurses, Mid* 
wives and Health Visitors’ Council. — The 
need of legislation for the Registration of Nurses, 
Midwives and Health Visitors had existed in the 
Province since a long time and with a view to 
protect the public from the activities of persons 
who misrepresent themselves to be fully qualified 
Nurses, Midwlves or Health Visitors, Govern- 
ment, in April 1936, passed the Bombay Nurses, 
Midwlves and Health Visitors' Be^stration 
Act. In the absence of State Registration the 
nurses trained in this Province were subject to 
certain disabilities and were refused Registration 
in other Provinces and in other countries, where 
state r^dstration prevailed. The Act obtains 
for them the necessary status and secures their 
registration in other provinces in India or in 
other parts of His Majesty's Dominions which 
are willing to reciprocate with the Bombay 


Nurses, Midwives and Health Visitors’ Council 
which was established in August 1935. 

From the date of the establishment of the 
Council, the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association became defunct. The traini^ and 
registration of nurses, midwives and Health 
visitors in this Province Is now controlled by the 
Council. Nurses who are trained and registered 
in this Province can now get registration with 
the General Nursing Council of England and 
Wales and the General Nursing Council of 
Scotland and can practice as qualified nurses in 
these Countries. 

Lady MInto's Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — The Lady Minto's Indian Nursing 
Association was founded in 1892 under the title 
of the " Up-(k)untry Nursing Association ” 
primarily, though not exclusively, to provide 
Europeans with the skilled services of the 
Nursing Profession. 

The Punjab and the United Provinces were 
the first provinces to consider the possibility 
of providing nurses for private work, but it 
was not until 1906 that provision was made on a 
reaiiy adequate basis. 

Lady Minto Issued an appeal to the public 
both in India and England which met with 
a generous response, with the result that now 
Minto Sisters work in six centres and it is 
rare for a subscriber to the Association in any 
part of India to be refused the services of a 
nurse in case of need. 

The financial liabilities of the Association are 
met from five sources : — 

Interest on the Endowment Fund ; Govern- 
ment Grant ; Donations ; Subscriptions ; Fees. 

It is the practice of the Association to invite 
people to become annual subscribers. This 
carries with it two advantages : priority of claim 
to the services of a Sister, and a reduction ia 
the fees paid for those services. Thus Europeans 
who are members of the Association are enabled 
to obtain skilled nursing at moderate charges 
on a sliding scale of fees determined by the in- 
come of each patient. 

The control of the Association is in the hands 
! of two Committees ; one in England and one 
in India. 

The English Committee is responsible for the 
recruitment of the majority of the staff but if it 
happens that suitably and fully trained women 
are obtainable in India, the Central Committee 
in India has the power to enlist them on the 
spot. 

In addition to this duty the Indian Committee 
deal with all matters of administration delegating 
to the Provincial Branches questions of local 
significance. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary is a Patron of the 
Association. 

Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow 
is President of the Central Committee In India. 

Bon. Secretary: — Lieut.-Col. H, H. Elliot, 
M.B.E., H.O., M.B., P.B.O.S., I.H.S. 

Chief Lady Superintendent Miss C. Wilson, 
Central Committee. 
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Lady Mlnto's Indian Knrsing Association, 
Viceregal Estates, Simla, and Ked Cross Buildings, 
New Delhi. 

Secretary, Home CommiUee.^WaB, K. E. Darby- 
shire, B.E.O., 92, Ember Lane, Esher, Surrey. 

Mures* Ortfaiilsation8.~-The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents o| India is now 
Hinalgamated with the Trained Nurses* 
Association of India, and has one set of 
officers. The Trained Nursat* Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Soperin- 1 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
sations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting an esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Trained Nurses' Association of India has a 
membership of 1,192. The Association of 
superintendents was started in 1905 as the 
Association of Nursing Superintendents of the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, but by the 
next year its membership had spread over the 
country to such an extent that the name was 
changed to include the whole of India. The 
Trained Nurses’ Association was started in 
1908, and the Nursing Journal of India began 
to be published in February, 1910, 

The Trained NuTMt* Association of India 

was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908. Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession ; 
(6) to promote a sense of esprit de corps among 
all nurses ; (c) to enable members to take counsel 
together on matters affecting their profession; 
(<f) to elevate nursing education ; (e) to raise 


the standard of training ; (/) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certification for trained 
nurses ; and (g) to arrange reciprocity between 
different provinces. States and other countries. 
Nurses eligible for membership are those holding 
a certificate of not less than three years’ general 
training in a recognised training school. The 
Trained Nurses’ Association of India is affiliated 
with the International Council of Nurses and its 
affiliated Associations are the Health Visitors' 
League, the Midwives* Union, the Nurses’ Auxi- 
liary of the Christian Medical Association, the 
Student Nurses’ Association, and the National 
Council of Women in India. The combined 
membership of the Trained Nurses’ Association 
of India, Health Visitors’ League and Midwives* 
Union is 1,316 and the Student NiJvses’ Associs * 
tion comprises 29 units with over 990 members. 
The official organ of the Association is called 
“ The Nursing .Tournal of India.” 

Patrons : H. E. The Marchioness of Linlith- 
gow, Simla ; H. E. The Hon’blo Lady Hope, 
Madras ; H. E. Lady Lumley, Bombay and Her 
Highness tlie Maharani of Travancore. 

President : Miss D. Chadwick, s.r.n., S.o.M., 
Government Hospital for Women and Children, 
Egmore, Madras. 

Vice-Presidents : Miss A. Wilkinson, S.R.N., 
S.O.M., Matron, St. Stephen’s Hospital, Delhi; 
MissM. D. Winter, D.N. (Lond.), s.E.N., S.O.M., 

I O.8.M.M.O. (on furlough) ; Lady Hardinge Hospi- 
|tal, New Delhi. 

Secretary: Miss Diana Hartley, s.b.n., b.o.m., 
R.N. (Madras), r.m. (Madras), 15, Hall Hoad, 
llichards Town, Bangalore. 

■ Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. E. A. Watts, Keswick 
Coonoor, Nllgiris, 8. India. 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


The women’s movement has had a remarkably 
smooth run in India. Imperceptibly but steadily, 
during the past ten or twenty years, the women 
of India have acquired numerous rights, social 
and legal no less than political. Their political 
enfranchisement has been achieved with con- 
siderable ease. 


Three fundamental causes have led to thi 
remarkable sucoess : first, the deep veneratio; 
tiiat is given by the Hindu and Muhammada; 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equall; 
with the masculine as shown by the Impoii 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for th 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies peiforme* 
by a Brahman, by the Idea of the sacred myster 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and b' 
f 2® veneration of motherhood . Secondl j 

tne time was psychological, for a new era wa 
l^^nning for the Indian people by the Intrc 
auction of a scheme of reforms in India] 
government which was planned to give a basi 
government on a much ex 
tended scale. The door was being opened t( 
^ompiete self-government but only men wer 
bwug Invited to enter through it, althougl 
l“tlf the people of the countr; 
and it had been by the joint efforts of mei 
and women that the agitation for reform li 
made. The men am 
'^omen of India were too awakened and tm 


just to allow this injustice to remain unre- 
dressed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous 
agitation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise was 
granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women's consciousness , and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion; similarly In other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1022 
scores of women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Etoaids. 
Their appointment has chlefiy been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats in the Bomba 

y 
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Corporation, alto tba initanoe in which the tingle 
woman oontettant in the Municipal eleotlont in 
Lnoknow lecured the laigeit poll of any of the 
candidates. Many Important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
ooundllofs, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political aglta> 
tlon for Home Buie between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake op to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent . The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to Investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. B. S. Montagu's visit only 
one women's deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and It brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women's 
Deputation which waited upon him In Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation : 

"Our Interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hlndu-Muslim Beform) scheme (I. 3) that ' the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,* and in the Memorandum (8) that ‘tbe 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.' We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn un, women may 
be recognized as * people,' and toat it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same oppo^uni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
Memorandum that* a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, we 
request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere In the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women In 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which, since its inception, women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which, 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as Its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of Its women being considered 
re87)on8ible and acknowledged citizens ; and We 
or^ntly claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exerdM 
of the franchise or for service In public life." 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the Justice and exp^l- 
enoy of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women's Deputation, yet when thei 
Scheme of Beforms, drawn up by him and Lord 


Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published, no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regardlim the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women sulwlsts 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the oountry'i support of, the 
inclusion of women In the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Beforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojlnl Naldu and Mrs. and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the frandiise to women In India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex dis^alificatlon in 
the Beform Bill they framed the Electoral Buies 
in such terms that If any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years' time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Beviewlug the position about ten years later 
the Simon Commission showed the extremely 
limited extent to which women, enfranchised 
in the manner set out above, had become quali- 
fied as electors. Except in Burma, where it was 
I comparatively high, the percentage of women 
electors to adult female population was 
less than one. In Madras it was one, in 
Bombay 8, in Bengal 3, in the United Provinces 
4, in Bihar and Orissa 5 and in Assam 2 — in 
Burma it was 4.6 per cent. 

Madras led the way in the matter of women’s 
franchise and under the operative provision of 
the Government of India Act, women became 
enfranchised. Other provinces followed suit, 
and at the time of the inquiry by the Simon 
Commission seven out of the nine provinces had 
acquired the right. Very soon women began to 
adorn the bencmes In le^slative chambers, first 
by nomination and then by election. And they 
Justified the confidence placed In them by spon- 
soring and successfully carrjdng through many 
measures of uplift and reform in regard to the 
status and influence of women. They had so 
much proved their worth that the Simon Qom- 
mission remark in their report : " The women’s 
movement in India holds the key of progress, 
and the results it may achieve are incalculably 
great. It Is not too much to say that India 
cannot reach the position to which it aspires in 
the world until its women play their due part 
as educated citizens." 

Basing their conclusion on these observations, 
the Simon Commission wished to bring about a 
substantial increase in the existing ratio of 
women to men voters. In exercising the option 
allowed to them of enfranchising women "on 
the same terms as men ", the provincial legis- 
latures did indeed make a significant gesture : 



but 80 long as , the quallflcation to vote was 6 In the 'Vniteii Prbvince^ 4^ in thV i?uiifeb,‘ 4 
almost entirely baeed on property, it remahied a in Bihar, 8 in the Central notlhceii ‘ and Berair, 
gesture, because India’s women do not own 1 in Assam. 2 in Crista and 2 ^ Sind, 
property in their own right. Biit by far the ‘jrtatesv improvement, th 

The Simon CommissionaflOUroiedthat a farther women’s x)olitlcal rlgnts occuiredin the Ubeiali* 
step in developing women’s suffrage in India satlon of the franchise qdiliflCdtiOM aVeotlng 
flbould be taken in^pedlately and added : ”It them. Women have been enfranchised who 
may perhaps be found possible to add to the have the property quahhcnilon In .jtheir own 
present qualifications two others, namely, (i) right, or are wives or widowi^ of men so qualified, 
being the wile, over 25 years of age, of a man or are wives of men wiw a service quaUflcs^tion, 
who has a property qualification to vote and or are pensioned widows or nipthers o^ members 
(ii) being a widow over that age, whose husband of the military or pi^oe fmces, or wl^ posset^, a 
at the time of his death was so qualified. In literacy qualification. Women not holding the 
addition, the educational qualifications should requisite qualification in their, own right are 
apply to women over 21 as well as to men.” required to apply to be earOU^, stadhg their 
The Simon Commission maintained that women’s derived qualincation, but this procedure has 
suffrage should be a cardinal point of the ’’Iran* been waivediln some provinces. By means of 
chise system ” and suggested ” qualifications such enfranchisement, it is estimated more 
for the vote which will not confine It to the than six million women (against 815,000 under 
few women who have property qualifications.” the Act of 1019) have been given the right to 
During the last ten or fifteen years, the women vote, compared to 29 million men. 
of India nave made enormous progress in several It is noteworthy, too, that men and women 
directions. A great awakening has dawned on can vote both in general constituencies and In 
them. The raising of the age of consent for special constituencies. Women can vote In and 
noarriage, the abolition of the practice of dedlcat* contest elections to theUpper House In provinces 
lug . girls to temples, the demand for legal and where bicameral leglslatwes have been set up. 
property rights vis-a-vis men embodied in some Indian women have hailed this as a welcome 
of the reform measures — all have tended to improvement in their political /^status and the 
raise the status of Indian women In their own elections that were held cariy In 1987 to the 
eyes as weU as In the eyes of the world. They various Provincial Legislatures showed that they 
have marched from reform to reform, and their were alive to their responsibility under the new 
outlook is for ever widening. The Qandhl franchise. Women were very much In 
movement evoked an unprecedented outburst evidence at the polls, even In purdah-rldden 
of service and sacrifice among Indian women provinces. 

who were thrown into the thick of a political Such is the advance made In recent years and 
struggle from which they emerged fully conscious guch Is the widespread recognition of women’s 
of their political rights and responsibilities. The claims that women candidates have successfully 
part played by the two representatives of contested general seats in ten cases, one in 
Indian womanhood at the India Bound Table Madras, one In Bombay and eight In the United 
Conferences held in London brought them and Provinces. The significance of these successes 
their kind in the Ume-Ilght. lies In the fact that the women defeated men in 

Small wonder, therefore, that the G overnment consUtuenoles in which men voters predominate, 
of India Act of 1935 gave Indian women political Both evidence and result of toe awakening 
rights far in advance of those enjoyed by them among Indian women are to be found in more 
before that date. In terms of number of seats, than one legislative measure sponsored in the 
women have been allotted 8 seats out of a total past year or two bv wemen leglitotors oaleulated 
of 150 reserved for British India in the Federal to confer neater rights and freedom on women. 
Council of State and 9 out of a total of 250 so The following table shows the x>srcentage 
reserved in the Federal Assembly. In the of women voters who exercised their franchise 
Provincial AssemblieB, women have reserved to in the first general elections held under the 1935 
them 8 seats in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 5 in Bengal, constitution ; 


Provinces. 

No. Enrolled. 

Number who voted. 

Per cent. 

LOWER HOUSE. 




Madras 

1,523,248 

479,278 

81.5 

Bombay 

305,760 

129,535 

42.4 

Bengal 

896,588 

46,768 

95,663 

5.2 

United Provinces 

494,762 

19.3 

Punjab 

173,459 

58,216 

33.66 

Bihar 

215,490 

17,037 

7.9 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

259,750 

63,744 - 

8,678 

24.5 

Assam 

29,680 

29.23 

North-West Frontier ftovince 

4,895 

3,498 

71.4 

Orissa 

70,626 

4,670 

6.62 

Sind 

27,94C 

9,706 

34.7 

UPPER HOUSE. 


Madras 

2,578 

1,420 

55.1 

Bombay 

1,686 

923 

66.4 

Bengal 

2,136 

437 

20.6 

United Provinces 

1,684 

598 

35.5 

Bihar 

882 

594 

67.84 

_ Assam 

559 

512 

91.67 
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The Women’s Movement. 


In nuoy onies tho peroenUges given above 
do not oompare nntavonrably with those of 
men voters. The voting for the Lower Home in 
the Frontier and that for the Upper House in 
Assam are flattering to the women and shows 
what organisation ean achieve. 

Though the Women's Indian Association 
was the only Indian women's society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects 
almost all other women's organisatSons have 
combined In special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights. 

AU'lndia Women's Conierance. 

In the past 15 years Indian women’s rights 
grievances and demands have been voiced 
principally by the All-India Women's Conference. 

This organisation, it may be noted, has latterly 
shown a tendency to transgress the requirements 
of sectional plea and strayed into wider political 
activity. It is not, however, difficult to explain 
this development. It has already been observed 
earlier in this chapter tiiat the women’s move- 
ment gained considerable impetus by the part 
played, and the status accorded to, women in the 
intensive political movement conducted by Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress since 1920. This asso- 
ciation, while it has undoubtedly brought women 
to the forefront of public activity, has also served 
to bring their outlook in line with that of the' 
Congress. There are doubtless members of the 
fair sex who hold pronounced views on women’s 
rights and yet do not share the extreme doctrines 
of Mr. Gandhi or the Congress, but it can safely be 
said that they are in a minority in the All-India 
Women’s Conference. This will explain the 
somewhat pro-Congress political views expressed 
at the annual session of this body. 

The last session of the Conference was i>arti- 
cularly noteworthy in this behalf. For instance, it 
passed a resolution aligning itself with the doc- 
trine of pacificism advocated by Mr. Gandhi. The 
year's president was Mrs. Kameshwarl Nehru who 
is known to be a follower of Mr. Gandhi. In her 
presidential address she extended the sympathy 
of the women of India to their sisters in the West 
and the Fast now facing misfortune and to those 
small nations of the world losing their indepen- 
dence. Today, she said, they saw a new life 
pulsating through women, all thinking, planning 
and agitating for the removal of their wrongs. 
Comparatively backward classes of women had 


been similarly affected. The special contribu- 
tion of the Conference to the women's movement 
was the definite shape and colour it had imparted 
to it. It had focussed public attention on 
women’s problems. 

In the social sphere, she said, the Conference 
had made a contribution towards the removal of 
evil customs and the obliteration of unjust laws. 
It had advocated radical changes in the personal 
laws, particularly of Hindus, and had demanded 
that the law with regard to Inheritance, marriage, 
guardianship of children deal equitably with the 
rights of women. 

Mrs. Nehru pleaded that untouchability must 
go, while the achievement of communal unity 
for India’s national advance was as fundamental 
as the removal of untouchability. 

The Conference adopted a comprehensive re- 
solution on the war fashioned very much on Con- 
gress lines. The resolution expressed utmost 
distiress at the continuance of war in various 
parts of the world, reaffirmed faith in non-vio- 
lence as the best solution of the world’s ill and 
appealed to the Government’s of all nations to 
put aside weapons of destruction and seek peace 
jin ways other than war. The resolution also 
j exhorted women to throw in full weight their 
moral force on the side of permanent world 
peace. Such peace was impossible without a 
new order based on social justice and equality of 
all nations. The Conference therefore recognised 
that there could be no world peace until India 
and all other such nations attained their liberty 
the first logical step towards the attainment of 
the ideal for which Britain had declared she was 
at war. Removal of illiteracy by the introduc- 
tion of free compulsory primary education for all 
boys and girls and promotion of communal unity 
were stressed by the Conference by another 
resolution. 

Other resolutions related to the economic in- 
dependence of women, cottage industries and the 
housing problem. 

That Indian women do not favour lieadlong 
reform was evident by the attitude taken up by 
the Conference to two measures on the legislative 
anvil dealing with separation and divorce. These 
were held to be defective and the Conference 
considered it advisable that the question of legal 
separation and divorce l)e dealt with in two se- 
parate Bills and urged that the custody of child- 
ren be left to the discretion of the courts, the 
mother being given preference ordinarily. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The flsherlei of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 60 years concurrently with 
improvement in the methods of transport 
ana increase in demand for fish, cured as well 
as fresh, from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the Isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant. 


suspicloas and prejudiced of the population i 
extremely averse to amending the methods 
of their forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, It 
appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative must 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and in the introduction and testing of new and 
improved apparatus and methods. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 
margined by a shallow-water area within the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of flshable water lies Idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf-swept East coast is singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, 
the unsinkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
Ashing- craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
If better and larger boats were available and 
possible. The West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish dally. No difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one. In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1930-81, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 138,294. The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cybium or 
Scomberomorous), Pomfret {Apolecttu and Stro- 
mateus) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranx), Jew fish (Sciaenidae), Whiting 
(Silloffo), Thread-fins (Polynemug), Sardines 
(Clvpea\ and Mackerel (Scomber). In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea), 
Mackerel (Scomber), Catfish (Aritu), Ribbon fish 
(Trichiunie),Qof^le8 (CaransB mtmenopthalmus) 
and Silver- bellies (Leiogmthus and Cazza) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Mackerel overshadow all others. A master 
fisherman of experience was recruited from 
Scotland in 1936. He found it Impossible to 
stand the climate of India and had to be repa- 
triated in 1937. Since then efforts to revive 
<leep sea fishing research begun by the trawler 
‘ I^ady Goschen ' have been made. Proposals 
to charter a motor boat smaller than a trawler 
i>ut capable of employing all known methods 
sea fishing for bottom, mid-water and surface 


fish in order to test the suitability of those 
methods for Indian conditions, have reached an 
advanced stage. The type of vessel selected 
could not be chartered on account of the out- 
break of war. Fishing outside the 5 fathom 
line is little in evidence save by Bombay boats 
(Ratnagiri) which are engaged in drift netting 
for bouito, seer and other medium-sized fishes. 
These strangers are enterprising fishers and 
bring large catches into Malpe and Mangalore 
and other convenient centres : the material 
is largely cured for export. 

The Madras Fisheries Servlce-^As 

Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
I ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere, 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral Indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1906 to 
1918, had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn developed into a separate 
Department of Government. It now forms 
part of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce. 

They are so varied and far-reaching that it is 
difficult even to enumerate them in the space 
available, much less to give details. So far its 
most notable industrial successes have been the 
reform of manufacturing processes in the fish- 
oil trade, the creation of a fish guano industry 
and the opening of an oyster farm conducted 
under hygienic conditions. The most note- 
worthy result of technological research conducted 
by the department is the production of sardine 
oil with vitamin A potency equal to one-fourth 
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that of Cod-liver oil and the discovery of several 
other Indian Sea fish which yield oils with a hi^ 
vitamin A content. Oil from a South Indian 
shark-liver is ascertained to be about thirty-five 
times richer in Vitamin A than an average 
sample of medicinal Cod-liveir oil. It has been 
established beyond doubt that Shark-liver oil 
in general is a most patent source of Vitamin A. 
As Cod-liver oil can no longer be Imported in any 
quantity owing to the war. an opportunity is 
provided for developing an indigenous industry 
for the production of fish liver oil rich inVitamin 
A, and also for manufacturing malt extracts 
and emulsions and various preparations of this 
kind. 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
in toainmg men in the technology of curing, 
canning and oil manufacture, in co-operative 
propaganda and the supply of zoological speci- 
mens for the use of college classes and museums. 
The last named has filled a long-felt want and 
is contributing materially to the advancement 
of the study of Zoology throughout India. 
There is now no need to obtain specimens 
from Europe as they can be had from the 
Laboratory Assistant, Fisheries Station, Ennur, 
Iifrtdras, at moderate prices. 

Fish Caring. — Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts: 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who, after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for ciiring purposes within fenced enclosures. 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras! 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt Is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present there are 106 
fish curing yards scattered along the coast. 
During the year 1939-40, 1,372,816 maunds and 
18 seers of fresh fish were brought to these 
yards for curing and 216,732 maunds and 23 
seers of salt were issued for the purpose. The 
transactions in these yards resulted in a surplus 
revenue over expenditure of Rs. 46,266. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries.— While there 
is no prospect of a pearl fishery for some years 
to come, owing to the absence of spat fall in 
the banks, a distinct revival in the chank trade 
was evidenced in the keen com^tition for the 
purchase of the last two seasons^ chanks . A total 
of 6,89,484 chanks were fished during the year 
1939-40, which will fetch a gross revenue of 
Bs. 1,87,668. The rearing of Pearl oysters in 
captivity with the implied possibility of the 
production of cultural pearls near Krushadai 
island, Famban, started ini 933 has been success- 
ful. Another experiment in marking of chanks 
started in 1931 to study the rate of growth, 
mortality and migration of the chank in its 
natural haunt, is continuing and so far 3,700 
chanks have been marked and liberated. 

The Inland Fisheries.— The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 


hold water lor more than 6 to 9 months. As 
I a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
ormnised and few men devote themselves to 
filming as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
thev are full of water : only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a d^rth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 
Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man In India the “ Mahseer,*’ Gat-fishes 
and Hilsa. In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
Government working In conjunction with the 
Nilgirl Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. Mirror carp flngerlings have 
been introduced in a pond in the Nilgiris, from 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. Fishing rights in the 
large irrigation tanks were transferred from 
Government to local authorities many years ago; 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department; the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations. To breed 
the necessary fry, 3 fish farms are in operation. 
In these the chief fish bred are the Gourami, 
obtained from Java, and Etroplus which 
has the excellent attribute of thriving 
and breeding as well in brackish as in fresh 
water ; both protect their eggs while develop- 
ing, a useful habit. Both the Gourami and 
Etroplus are largely vegetarian In diet. The 
Department has been endeavouring to estab- 
lish Catla, the quick growing carp of great 
economic importance, into the Cauvery system 
since 1922, and direct proof of the success of 
the efforts of the department has been obtained 
by the capture of hundreds of young catla at 
almost all the anicuts and sluices in the Tanjore 
District. A further activity Is represented by 
the breeding of small fishes especially addicted 
to feed upon the aquatic larvee of mosquitoes. 

and other local authorities at a nomina?*^ price 
for introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets 
of water ; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 

Marine Aquarium. — Perhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. The 
building was constructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on 21st 
October 1909. The Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Ever since its opening, 
being the first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public. 
A total of 1,06,289 persons visited the Aquarium 
during 1939-40 and the receipts amounted 
to Rs. 9,666-2-0 against an expenditure of 
Rs. 6,840-0-3. 
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Deep Sea Fishing and Seearch.—The 
annualreport of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India for 1038 states 
that the total land area of British India amounts 
to only 2 . 44 acre per head of the population 
but allowing for forests and uncultivated and 
fallow lands only 0 . 72 acre per head Is under 
food-crop, quite insufflclent for even the present 
population, and that the population is increasing 
nt an alarming rate and by 1041 will probably 
reach 400 millions. The finding of the census 
of 1031 is that agriculture has reached its 
maximum production under present conditions. 
Fisheries therefore are the only prime source of 
food-supply to supplement agriculture, and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea-going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of the Presidency. 

The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up to 
7 fathoms. If the catches of fish are to be 
improved it is necessary to ascertain— 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep-sea fisheries 
economically. 

The survey of deep-sea fisheries by the trawler 
‘ Lady Goschen ’ was abruptly terminated in 
1931-32, as a measure of retrenchment. Brief 
though the survey was it disclosed the existence 
of important off-shore fisheries unsuspected 
before. The wealth of fish off Negapatam 
reported by the trawler was of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract the notice of Japanese fishermen 
thousands of miles away. Even then it was 
realised that if Madras was to benefit by the 
survey, the allied duty of enabling the local 
fishermen to exploit the off-shore fishing 
grounds by suitable craft and tackle must bo 
shouldered by the Department. The Yorkshire 
Motor Coble was decided on as the most 
suitable modern fishing boat to supplant the 
local catamaran and canoe on a surf beaten 
harbourless coast, and one was acquired in 
1930-31. In the years of depression however 
the financial stringency of Government 
precluded experiments and demonstration with 
the Coble. Further experiments are being 
plaiiucd. 

Sural Pisciculture.— As a result of the 
reuommendation of the Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture that practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated In 1930. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
Was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking! 
oi village ponds, which number over 106,050 ini 
fhc Presidency. The work though begun In July 
1930 lasted only for 13 months and had to be 
abruptly stopped as a measure of retrenchment.' 


I It was, however, possible to complete during 
this short period a survey of ponds in 08 villages; 
2,172 wells and 264 ponds in these villages were 
examined. Though it has not been possible to 

? ;ive satisfactory help to the numerous enquirers 
or want of staff and funds, advice on matters 
regarding rearing of fish in ponds and wells Is 
being given as far as possible. For a com- 
prehensive and intensive research on the various 
roblems relating to the occurrence, life history, 
reeding seasons suitability for stocking waters, 
their food, conditions of growth, and the physical 
and chemical characters of the water suited for 
each, their enemies and diseases, etc., a scheme 
for a fresh water biological station was drawn 
up and sanctioned by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Kesearch in 1984, and is still 
awaiting allotment of funds. 

Welfare Work.— A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
Is the energy which it devotes to the Improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson's initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 

I temperance and oo-operatlon. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen's co-operative societies 
in 1989-40 on the west coast was 54. 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Fresl- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Sooietics should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the Co- 
operative Department supplying trained Inside- 
tors and auditing the books of the sooleties. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 2 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery station 
at Tanur. They are given practical instruc- 
tions in fishing, a boat having been purchased 
for the purpose. But as a measure of economy 
the training Institute was closed in July 1937. 
In some places the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to the 
Department. In other places schools were open- 
ed by the Department at the request of the 
fishermen. A comprehensive scheme for the 
establishment of a Fisheries Technological 
Institution has been drawn up and submitted 
to Government. 
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Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


Th« fishing yalue of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu> 
pied by inland waters— rivers, creeks, jheels, 
odd swamps,— to say nothing ol paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes In the south, 
the demand lor fish is enormous. Hice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstay ol the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item ol 
diet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged In fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Eajshahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
400,865. persons In Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 272,570 maintained by the sale of fish. Asa 
fresh- water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, bis traps and other devices exceedingly 
elever and effective — In many cases too effective 
—so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest Inland 
fishery is that ol the hlisa (Clupea ifisAa) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (liobeo rcAffa) and the katla {Cotla 
«afla), mrigal (Cirrhina mrigala); prawns and 
snrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
flsbea taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and In the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti or betki 
(hates caleaiifer) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the Mangoe- 
fish or Thread-fin or Indian Salmon 
(Polynemus) pomireta. The sea-fisheries are 
as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local Importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 


Following the inquiry begun in 1006 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Croton being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable ol yielding 
lane quantities ol high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition ol increased knowledge ol the 
marine fauna, the results belog published in 
the fteoords and Hemolra ol the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
Che hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
ooid storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Oalontta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospeeU of remunerative 
•team-trawUng are now much more, steam- 
trawUng oompanles belim floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade Is a dlttoult one to 
organise and without a rare combination of 


technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and oompiehensive organisation the danger 
rnn by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Ben^ and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected In 1023 after 
which fisheries in Bengal were adminstered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment In 1628. In Bihar and Orissa, 
Fisheries form a section of the Department 
of Industries. 

The Bengal Fisheries Department has ol neces- 
sity a more limited scope for its activities than 
in the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead ns to suppoia that any 
can be created without much difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilisation of fish by-products. Fresh water 
Fisheries, however, are vast and very important 
and these require to be developed seientiflcally. 
Amrt from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middb men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct It oo- 
operatlvely. This is netiessarlly extremely slow 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number ol fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed. Their example Is calculated 
to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal Is enormous and 
nothing but good cao come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 

During a lapse of 14 years after the closure of 
the Fisheries Department, the price of fish in 
Calcutta has been soaring high consequent on the 
rapidly increasing demand and the unhealthy 
monopoly exercised by the small group of vested 
interests. The economic condition of the actual 
fishermen was gradually becoming worse due to 
exploitation by the capitalists and the fisheries 
in general were getting depleted due to various 
causes at work. With the increase of distress the 
public naturally have been clamouring for the re- 
establishment of the Fisheries Department to 
protect the fisheries interests and to organise 
and develop the fishing industry on modem 
lines and to improve the general economic 
condition ol the fisherfolk. The Bengal Oov^ni' 
ment therefore decided to appoint a Fisheries 
Expert to survey the existing condition of the 
Fishing Industry In the Province and to suggest 
schemes of develomnent with a view to augment 
the fish food supmy, to examine the ways and 
means of bringing about a reduction in the ruling 
prices of fish, and to stimulate oommerciai 
enterprise in speedier transport, better marketing 
arraimements, the establishment of Cold Stores 
and Factories for fish by-products. 

The services of Dr. H. BamaswamiNaida from 
the Madras Fisheries Department who has had 
vast experience in fishery industry bothin India 
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and Europe, were requisitioned by the Bengal I 
Government for appointment here as the 
Fisheries Expert. He surveyed the industry! 
and submitted a report to Government, which 
has been considered. Government intend to 
oiK'auise a I>ei)aitinent pf Fisheries to develop 
all classes of fisheries, deej) sea, estuarine, river 
and tank and as a first step towards the organisa- 
tion of this department have provided Its. 80,000 
in the budget for 1041-42. 


Fresh* water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacea in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various i^s of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on am important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 


Bombay. 


'Whereas Bengars fisheries are at present 
v^onfined principally to inland waters, those of 
i'>ombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
ubounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
tiian those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
^(•ii -fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving curing 
methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries, parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of by-products. 1 

The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of ‘‘Fisheries” from 1018 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and 
development. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1021 off Bombay, The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market In Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than tliis a chance 
is needed in the mediseval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little !:nown soecie* of edible fish, such as 
karel, pain, rambuaa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
p per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 

y®8t strides have been made In the Bombay 
Dsnlng industry in the course of the past five 
years, the two latter years of which will always 
remain an eventful date in Its history. This 
progress is in a large measure due to the awaken- 
ing among the fiwermen, who are traditionally 
a conservative people, and the introduction of 
reioms among them is a very gradual process, 
strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 

ive to be overcome. 


No survey of the fishing Industry in the 
Bombay Presidency In recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published In 1933. 
The volume is a storehouse of information 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous usefiil suggestions by the adoption 
; of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved. 

Mr. Sorley has observed that the Industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
supply of fish discloses no signs of diminution. 
Elaborating this view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous in comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum. 

Mr. Sorley '8 more important recommendations 
are: — 

1. The establishment of a marine aquarium 
in Bombay and Karachi, if tiiey are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does. 

2. The establlslimcnt of a bureau of fisheries 
information. 

8. The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government ; and 

4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research. 

Mr. Sorley in the course of his report also 
referred to the value of employing fast motor 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
centres in Bombay from the catching sites. 

New Era Started. — A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment Implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions. The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
Che then Governor of Bombay, at Danda, and 
was undertaken in co-operation with the 
head of the fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Royal Indian Navy 
(then the E. I. M.) and suitable alterations to it 
were to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launch. The results achieved by the working 
of this launch were very encouraging. The 
rapidity with which the fish was transported in 
a much fresher state than had till then been 
doBsible aroused the interest of the fisbenuen. 
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who reftlised the benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
^rom the catching fields. 

Encouraged by the results » Government placed 
In 1984 an order for the construction of two 
launches the ** Lady Sykes ** and the '* Sir 
Frederick Sykes " for the use of the fishermen 
at Banda. That the progress of this experiment 
has been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every year since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vessels. The following four 
vessels were built by Government : — 

(1) The “Lady Syxes”, (2) the “Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes”, (8) the “ Lady Brabourne” and 
(4) the “ Lord Brabourne 

The last mentioned vessel was built at the 
Boyal Indian Naval Dockyard and is a great 
Improvement on her predecessors, both in point 
of design and engine equipment. The special 
feature of this vessel is its insulated fish hold 
and its comparatively large carrying capacity. 

The launches have been operating between 
Bombay and the Kanara coast. The success 
which attended their working encouraged private 
individuals t ;0 invest in similar vessels to trans- 
port fish. The number of privately owned 
launches at present is nine. They transported 
during the fishing season of 1939-40 a total of 
2,604,470 lbs. of fish. 

Growth of Rflhricoratiiis FocilitiM. — 

Larger supplies of fish made available by the 
launches have induced the flow of private capital 
into channels intimately bound up with the 
fishing trade. Several ice factories and cold 
storage plants have since been set up at Malwan 
on the Batnagiri coast, and Chendia on the 
Earwar coast. In Bombay, quick freezing 
lant employing the Z-process has been installed 
y a Bussian technician at the Kermani market 
at DeLisle Boad and an ice factory and a cold 
storage plant have been constructed on the east 
side of the Crawford market (Bombay). A 
feature of the last plant is that it has a number 
of small chambers whi(5h are hired out at small 
fees either to one individual or to several 
collectively. This plant also provides for the 
quick freezing of fish. 

During the current year an ice factory and a 
nick freezing and storage plant were set up at 
assoon Dock (Bombay), where all the launches, 
both Government and private, land their catches. 
This factory and cold storage plant have met a 
lon^elt want and proved an undoubted boon 
both to fishermen and owners of launches and 
sailing craft. It has obviated the heed of 
obtaining Ice from remote centres in the city, 
thus saving a good deal of time and expenditure. 
The existence of the cold storage plant at the 
Dock is a welcome facility to the fishermen, 
who are now able to store catches at any hour 
of the day or night when retail vendors are not 
on the spot. 

A unique feature Of the Bombay Government's 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance ox motor launches with the 
ultimate object of enabling them to take charge 
of their own launch^ whenever they decide to 
go in for these on an extensive scale. The 


^nefit of fishermen is the paramount consi- 
deration kept in the forefront of the whole 
scheme, which aims at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community Itself 
and eliminating the need of employing t^hnical 
hands who are not' fishermen by either caste or 
vocation. 

Lastly, a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up. The function of this bureau 
is to collate and supply information connect- 
ed with the local and other fisheries. The 
information collected by the bureau will be 
useful to the fishing industry, as it will furnish 
information not available to them before. 

The war has led to an investigation of the 
possibilities of the manufacture of oil from 
shark livers to replace the dearth of supplies 
occasioned by the stoppage of Imports of Cod- 
Liver Oil from Norway. The work is still in its 
preliminary stage but the results so far achieved 
give every indication for the establishment of a 
flourishing shark liver oil industry in this 
province. Tests of the oil, obtained from certain 
varieties of sharks, show that its “ A ” vitamin 
potency is about 70 times greater than that of 
Cod Liver Oil. 

The control of the fish curing yards was 
transferred to the Department of Industries from 
July 1, 1936, prior to which these were adminis- 
tered by the Salt Department of the Government 
of India. There are 32 such yards, 18 in the 
Batnagiri District and 14 in the Kanara District. 
At these yards duty-free salt is stored in salt 
k(^harg from where it is issued to fish curers for 
curing fish. 

Since the transfer of the yards the Department 
of Industries is devoting special attention to 
effecting improvements in the methods of curing. 
Cement concrete platforms were constructed 
at the Karwar yard for curing fish. The fisher- 
men have realised the advantages resulting 
from such platforms with the result that fisher- 
men at other yards have approached this 
Department for similar platforms at their yards. 

With a view to demonstrate improved methods 
of curing fish, the department also constructed 
model fish curing sheds at Malwan and Majali. 
Experienced master curers have specially been 
recruited to demonstrate improved methods 
to the fishennen. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
sole and sea-perches, among which are included 
the valuable Jew-fishes ( Scicena spp, ) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “ fish-maws ” or “ sounds,'’ 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast bet^^u 
Bassein and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together. In the season they fish principidly 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catches are Bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-fishes. The first named are dried iu 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretch^ between upright iiosts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnagiri 
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and Bajapui make use ot adbtfaer .and lighter 
elais of flshlng boat, speeially doatgned (or nae 
io drift*net Awing. line hauls o( bonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied Ashes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and rav Ash. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not nnuaUy remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay Ashing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows bow large 
they run in slise. 

Inland Fisheries. — Government at the begin* 
ning of 1036 approved of a scheme for the develop- 
ment of inland Asherlesin the Presidency. A 
start in the Arst instance will be made at Bandra, 
a suburb of Bombay, where two tanks have 
been obtained on loan from the Bandra Munici- 
pally for the purposes of the experiment. 

THe experiment will be extended to other 
parts of the Presidency in the light of the ex- 
perience gained at Bandra. Government have 
sanctioned a sum of Bs. 10.000 for inland Asheries 
work. 

In Sind considerable sea- Ashing Is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chleAy for 
large and coarse Ash, such as soormai, shark, rays 
and Jew- Ashes. In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster is conAned to licensed fishermen and Is 
limited to a few months of the cold weather. 
The demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for these purxmses and the export of such seed 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceased many 
years ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the 
River Indus, chiefly for the fish kuown as 
palla, which are annually leased out by 
Government for about Rs. 20,000. 

The existence of small pearl fisheries almost 
within Bombay City Itself, will come as a sur- 


prise to many. The fisheries dot Bombay City 
seaface on Its south-western and north-eastern 
sides. Apart from these two sites, pearl oyster 
fisheries are also to be found at Thana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
various places in the Kolaba district, facing 
Bombay on the eastern side of the harbour. 
The south-western site In Bombay City where 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovert 
is situated in blocks Nos. 8 to 7 of the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme. Pearl beds are also 
found in the Karachi harbour. These pearls 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but 
the pearls, apart from being limited in numbers, 
are of indifferent quality. 

The revenue derived from the various pearl 
fisheries is meagre. They are not leased out 
regularly every year, but only when a sufficient 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds. 

Bombay Presidency’s resources in respect 
of edible oysters are very limited. There are 
few places suited to the cultivation of oyster. 
They are confined to certain areas in Sind and 
: some sites in the Batnagiri and Eanara districts. 
Tlie best oysters by far are derived from the Sind 
oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere in the 
Presidency are generally small and undersized. 

There are two pearl fisheries in the Gulf 
of Cutch, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which, 
in 1905, obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Homell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda terrltOTleB 
in Kathiawar. 


The Punjab. 


District work activities consist mainly in 
patroUiug rivers and streams, catching and 
prosecuting poachers and issuing fishing licenses. 
The number of fishing licenses issued during the 
year 1030-40 was 6,585, against 7,283 in the 
previous year. 

The year 1930-40 was unfavourable from a fish- 
ing point of view. There was a general com- 
plaint of shortage of fish in the rivers and 
streams. Consequently the catches of flsliermen 
were reported to be poor almost cverywliere. 
Tiie decrease in fish is said to be due to the fol- 
lowing causes : — 

1. Lack of rains during the last two or three 
years owing to which 

(а) Natural spawning was affected 

adversely, and 

(б) The rivers and streams being very 

low were cleared out of the whole 
stock in a short time. 

Slltii^ of some of the streams and conver- 
sion of others into seepage drains by the 
Canal Department. 


3. Lack of facilities for the protection of the 

spawning grounds during the breeding 
season. 

4. Construction of weirs at Canal Head 

Works which has obstructed the 
upstream run of fisii to their spawning 
grounds. 

There was no extraordinary mortality among 
flsli in any river or stream in the Ihinjab. 

165 Angling Licenses for trout fishing in Kulu 
were issued against 171 in the last year. The 
decrease is due to the curtailment of leave of 
military officers owing to the war. The catches 
of the anglers were on the whole satisfactory. 
The biggest trout fisli caught with rod and line 
in the Beas Angling Reserve was 3 lbs. 4 oz. and 
the liiggest brown trout netted in the Beas was 
iUlbs. 

The Brown trout ova planted In the past in the 
Baspa river has proved a success. The tarout 
fish are increasing in number and are quite 
healthy. No angler fished this water duriiw the 
year 1030-40. The number of fish in the Pabar 
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Elver is unall. No anglers fished this water 
during the year. 

— As a result of the addition of 
research assistants, research on fresh water 
fiahes has been commenced in a number of 
directions and the results achieved during the 
year 1939-40 are summarised below : — 

A. Trwii CvUure . — The hatcheries at Mahili 
(Kulu) produced 123,948 fertile ova of 
brown trout as against 81,109 produced 
last year. Out of these 76,000 were 
planted in various streams in the K.ulu 
and Kangra Valley and the remainder 
were hatched out at the hatcheries and 
the fry thereof planted in the river Beas 
and its tributaries in the Kulu Valley. 

To improve the fisheries and stock the 
streams to their fullest capacity (with due 
regard to available food supplies), investi- 
gations of fundamental importance are 
under way at the hatcheries. For instance ; 

1. Qualitative and quantitative study 
of fish food available in the river Beas 
and its tributaries in the Kulu Valley ; 

2. Study of food consumed by fish by 
examination of its stomach contents ; 

3. Comparison of fertility of wild and 
domesticated trout ; 

4. Study of diseases ; and 

5. Study of insect /awna of locality which 
constitute the principal food of trout. 

B. Carp Farming : Spawning . — Scarcity of 
rains and focms were mainly responsible 
for failure of spawning of carp at most of 


The Department of Fisheries of the State 
which was originally part of the Department of 
Agriculture, was separated and affiliated to the 
University of Travancore, and is now under the 
control of the Professor of Marine Biology and 
Fisheries who co-ordinate research and adminis- 
tration. The Professor is assisted by two senior 
officers, one of them trained in Japan and 
America and the other at Liverpool. 

The coast line of Travancore is 172 miles long 
and is margined by a shallow water area, within 
the 11)0 fathom line, of nearly 3900 square miles. 
Though out of this vast-expanse of ftshable 
waters, only the fringe within a distance of 5-7 
miles is exploited at present the Marine fisheries 
of Travancore is worth about Es. 1,20,00,000 
per annum. The surf swept coast is singularly 
deficient in harbours and during the monsoon 
months the fury of the breakers is a source of 
great hindrance to fishing. From Cape Comorin 
to Trivandrum the unsinkable catamarans com- 
posed of logs tied side by side is the only possible 
easy going fishing craft, f'rom Quilon to the 
northern most boundary of the State small 
country made canoes are used and from October 
to June, when w ather conditions are favourable 
seine nets are e ; ensively employed. 

The esteemed table fish of the coast consists 
of pomfrets, seer fish, several species of horse- 
mackerel, tunny, Jen fish, whiting mackerel and 
thread fins. In economic importance however, 


the natural spawning grounds. Conse- 
quently there was a general complaint of 
scarcity of fish in most of the districts. 

In the laboratory, ripe females of 
Morakha (Cirrhina MrigaM) yielded eggs 
easily on injections with sex hormones 
such as Antiturin S. Prolan, but whea 
mixed with male milt the eggs did not 
fertilise for reasons which still remain 
to be investigated. 

Stocking . — The tanks at Batala and 
Madhopur were stocked with carp fry to 
study economics of carp farming. 

C. Gold Fish as Cottage Industry . — By cross 
breeding a variety of gold fish has been 

roduc^ which does not grow more than 
Inches in length and successfully breeds 
in the aquaria. The fish become rli^ in 
their second year and spawn from Febr- 
uary to May. The fish find a ready 
market and can easily be disposed of. 

D. Larviddalfish . — Field studies to determine 
the capacity of these fish to destroy 
mosquito larva) showed that Colisa 
(Trichogaster) Fasviata mostly consumed 
mosquito larvse. Ambassis had eaten 
Chimomous larvee in addition to 
mosquito larva), while Barbus Stigma, 
though a voracious feeder of mosquito 
larva) in the laboratory, had fed mostly on 
decayed vegetation and mud. 

These fish spawned successfully at the 
Clihenawan Fish Farm and were supplied 
to anti-malaria officers of various districts 
in the Province. 


shoal fish and fish of inferior quality such as 
butter-fish, sardines, white bait and ribbon fish 
take precedence. Butter-fish, sardines and 
j)rawns are abundant in the northern half of the 
coast, white cat-fish, white bait and ribbon-fish 
are predominant in the southern half. This 
conspicuous difference in the distribution of 
shoal fish has been found to be mainly due to 
the differences in the nature of the sea bottom. 
During favourable seasons, butter fish, white 
bait, ribbon-fish and cat-fish are so greatly in 
excess of the local food requirements that large 
quantities are salted and dried both for inland 
consumption and for export. Travancore 
exports annually about Es. 23,00,000 worth of 
salted fish, the greater part of which is sold 
in the adjoining tamil districts, and Ceylon. 

As the important shoal fish are seasonal in 
their appearance certain months are more 
favourable for fishing than others. During 
these favourable seasons laige catches are landed 
daily along the coast and the only method of 
conservation of the large unsaleable surplus is 
salting and drying. But realizing that salted 
fish is devoid of some of the essential properties 
of fresh fish, the Government opened a refrigera- 
ting plant in the metropolis for the preservations 
and storage of fresh fish. In the meantime the 
department also perfected a cheap and efficient 
method of packing frozen fish, which enables 
the fish to remain unspoiled for over 72 hours 
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Wit^ the help of this method large quantities of 
frozen fish are now exported to Bangalore 
and other important inland towns in South 
India. 

Among Marine products Shark Liver Oil, 
Turtle Oil and the Liver Oil of Leather Jackets 
are extracted in considerable quantities and 
recently the department undertook the manufac- 
ture of Shark Liver Oil under a patented name 
‘ Shaliverol ’ ; which is finding an excellent 
market as a substitute for Cod Liver Oil. The 
possibilities of finding a market for turtle oil, 
which is rich in skin vitamins, is now under 
investigation. Terpang, out of which the Chinese 
prepare a kind of soup is also found abundantly 
along the coast. Sargasso weed, which is one 
of the sources of iodine is also being Investigated 
for the commercial extraction of iodine. 

The lake fisheries constitute an important 
section of the industry. A chain of inter- 
connected lakes extends from the borders of 
Cochin to Trivandrum. The largest of them is 
about .SO miles long and ten miles across, at its 
broadest part. Their greatest advantage is due 
to their proximity to tlie sea and their temporary 
or permanent communication with the sea, 
which bring them under tidal influence. Certain 
varieties of fish and prawns migrate into these 
lakes periodically either in search of some 
sjiecial type of food or suitable spawning grounds. 
The most important of these migratory forms is 
prawn, tiie annual catch of which is estimated at 
Us. 25,00,000 out of which about Rs. 15,00,000 1 
worth of dried prawn pulp is exported to Burma 
and Singapore. Next in importance is mullet 
fishing, but owing to its highly perishable nature 
the entire catch is sold in local markets. Besides 
tiiese two types, large catches of inferior and 
mis(;ellaneous varieties supply local markets 
with cheap fish all the year round. 

The shell fish industry of the lakes is now 
confined mainly to tlie collection of lime shells 


from certain regions of two of the major lakes. 
These supply all the lime required for building 
purposes in the State and recently a scheme has 
been drawn up exploiting these extensive 
resources for the manufacture of cement. 

Large beds of edible oysters are also found in 
three of the lakes. At present these are not 
very popular as an article of food. However, 
investigations are under progress for culturing 
them on the same principles as those followed in 
Europe and for finding out markets for liver 
oysters outside the State. 

While in the rest of India Inland fisheries are 
very unfavourable since many of the rivers and 
tanks dry up in summer, in Travancore fresh 
water fisheries are a source of perennial fish 
supply, and some of the fresh water fish find 
preference to sea fish. There are about 12U 
varieties of fresh water fish some of which grow 
to very large size. 

Research Actimties . — A combined aquarium 
and marine Biological laboratory was recently 
completed under the auspices of the University 
of Travancore. The Aquarium which is one of 
the largest in Asia is open to the public and the 
Laboratory, in addition to training students for 
post-graduate researtdi degrees will also function 
as a bureau of fisheries with the following 
objects ; 

1. Propagation of useful food fishes and their 

distribution to suitable waters. 

2. Investigations relating to fish culture fish 

diseases, conservation of fishery re- 
sources and development of commercial 
fisheries. 

3. Study of methods of fishing, fishery indus- 

tries, and utilization of Marine products. 

4. Dissemination of knowledge regarding 

fishery science among those engaged 
in the industry. 


COPYRIGHT. 


Tliere is no provision of law in British India 
for the registration of (Jopyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing l^resses and Books Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modiflcations in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adapations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 


modiflcations of them in their applications, 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published in British India 
the solo right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of tlie work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. “ The 
majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
in Council, ” have not been published, f.e., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is Impossible 
in many cases to Identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otherwise graphically produced or 
reproduced. 
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The Forests. 


Even in the earliest days of the British 
occupation the destruction of the forests in 
many parts of India indicated the necessity for 
a strong forest policy, but, whether or not our 
early administrators realised the importance 
of the forests to the economic and physical wel- 
fare of the whole country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done to check uncontrolled 
destruction with its inevitable results in erosion 
and sterilisation of the fertility of the land. 
The years between 1860 and 1857 witnessed the 
first beginnings of forest conservancy in Southern 
India. During the preceding twenty years far- 
sighted individuals had repeatedly urged, both 
in Madras and Bombay, that scientific advice 
in the management of the forests had become 
an urgent necessity. In 1847 the Bombay 
Government appointed Dr. Gibson as Conserva- 
tor of Forests for the Presidency. Madras did 
not follow this example until nine years later, 
when Dr. Cleghorn was appointed Conservator 
of Forests in 1856. It was a Memorandum of 
the Government of India issued in 1855, arising 
as it chanced out of the annexation of the Pro- 
vince of Pegu in Burma which first laid down 
the outline of a permanent policy for forest 
conservancy in India. Progress was delayed 
for a time by the disturbed state of the country, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organisation was 
rapidly extended, though the earlier years of 
forest administration were full of difficulties. 
Exploration, demarcation and settlement, follow- 
ed by efforts to Introduce protection and some 
form of organised management, were long and 
laborious tasks, which are even yet not com- 
pleted. Nevertlieless, large tracts of forest 
were saved from ruin and were gradually brought 
under Increasingly efficient management. It 
was in 1862 that the Governor- General in Council 
submitted to the Secretary of State detailed 
proposals for the administration of forests as a 
public estate for the welfare of the country as a 
whole. “The idea that forest is a thing valua- 
ble in itself, and, in truth, just as essential to 
the community as fields of whetit, sugar, or 
cotton, took a long time to spring up, and, in 
fact, is not oven now generally realised in tliat 
complete manner that is essential before forest 
management can be said to stand on a proper 
basis.” With the appointment of Brandis 
(later Sir Dietrich Brandis) as the first Inspector- 
General of Forests in 1863 commenced the scien- 
tific management of India’s forest estate. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in the past in some quarters regarding restric- 
tions imposed by forest policy, there can now 
no longer be any doubt regarding the very 
substantial benefits which have accrued to the 
country through the formation of an extensive 
forest estate and that In her forests India now 
possesses a property of great value, the future 
importance of which it is hardly possible to 
over-estimate. 

Types Hi Forest. — More than one tenth of 
the total area of British India Is under the 
control of the Forest Department. These areas 
are classified as reserved, protected or un- 
classed State forests. In the reserved forests 
rights of user in favour of individuals and the 
public are carefully recorded and limited at 


settlement while the boundaries are defined and 
demarcated ; in the protected forests the record 
of rights is not so complete, the accrual of 
rights after settlement not being prohibited, 
and the boundaries are not always demarcated; 
while in the unclassed forests no systematic 
management is attempted, and as a rule the 
control amounts to nothing more than the 
collection of revenue until the areas are taken 
up for cultivation or are converted into reserved 
or protected forests. The total forest area of 
British India under the control of the Forest 
Department on 31st March, 1940, was 98,721 
square miles or 11 * 5 of the total area. This was 
classed as follows : Reserved 72,793 ; Protected 
6,699 ; Unclassed State 19,229. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India, from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin, and from 
the arid Juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
Eastern limits of the Assam hills, there is an 
infinite variety in the types of forest vegetation, 
depending on climate, topography, soil and 
other local factors. Vegetationafly, the greater 
part of India, including the Indo-Gangetic 
plain, must be considered as in the tropics, but 
wherever there are mountains, such as the Nil- 
girlsin the south and the Himalayas and Assam- 
Burma hills in the north, subtropical, temperate 
and, in the north, alpine zones must be dis- 
tinguished, ea(;h supporting its own forest types. 
Next to the major altitudinal effects, rainfall 
is tlie most imi)ortant factor in the determina- 
tion of the luiture of the forests, and within 
each of the main zones, tropical, subtropical, 
temperate and alpine, there can be distinguislied 
wet, moist and dry forest types. In addition, 
various edaphic and serai types occur, dependent 
on local conditions, such as littoral 
tidal, fresh -water swamp, and riverahi forests. 

The following is a brief description of the 
main forest type.s ; — 

I.— TROPICAL FORESTS. 

1. Tropical Wot Evergreen Foroets. — These 
are dense forests, with a large number of 
tree species all mixed together, but according 
to their heights forming several canopies or 
layers. The upper canopy trees, among which 
Dipterocarps are usiially characteristic, are 
often 150 to 200 feet liigh, and they very often 
have clear stems of 100 feet before the first 
branch Is reached. These forests are found in 
the areas with the heaviest rainfall. In the 
southern or Peninsular region, they occur ^ong 
the W'estem Glmts from a little south of Bomlbay 
to Tiimevelly, i.e., in the western parts of Bom- 
bay, Madras, Coorg, Mysore, Cochin and 
Travancore. In the northern or Indo-Gangetic 
region, the type is to be found in the wetter 
parts of Bengal (the submontane and Chitta- 
gong areas), extending into the damper parts 
of the coastal strip of Orissa, and intermingled 
witli the next two types over almost the whole 
of Assam. The type also occurs extensively 
in North Burma and the Andamans. 

2. Tnmcal Senu^EverirwHi Forests. — These 
form an intermediate type between the wet. 
and the moist types. They are very ex- 
tensive in Burma, and are fairly widely distri- 
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buted ia the Northern region of India, occurring 
ali over Upper Assam and in North and South 
Bengai (Buxa, Jaipalguri, Korseong, Kailmpong, 
Chittagong), and in Orissa (Puri, Angui and 
some of the adjoining States). In the South, 
however, the type Is not extensive, owing to the 
steep rainfall gradient in the Western Ghats, 
and it is limited to narrow strips just north of 
Bombay, near Goa, South Cochin and ‘part of 
Coorg. Forming a dense forest of several 
canopies, there are again numerous evergreen 
species, !)Ut mixed with them are many decidu- 
ous species, such as the TerminaUas, and the 
general height is somewhat less than in the 
wet evergreen forests. 

3. Tropical Moist Dodduout Forests. — In 

these forests the trees are leafless for part of 
the year, and althougii the canopy is complete, 
the forests are not so dense, nor are the trees 
80 tall as In the preceding types. The height of 
the dominant trees varies from 100 to 150 feet. 
In the southern region. Teak is the chief tree, 
mixed witli TerminaUas and many other species. 
Tl»e type Is widely distributed all over tlie centre 
and south of India, in tlie Central Provinces, 
Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Coorg, Cochin and 
Travancore. In the North, Sal (Shorea rolwsta) 
is the dominant species, and the type extends 
extensively through Bengal and Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces up to the 
eastern border of ttie Punjab. 

4. Tropical Dry Dodduout Forottt. — This 
type is found throughout the Peninsula, 
in Bombay, Central Provinces, Hyderabad, 
My.sore and Madras, and in the Indo-Gangetic 
plain, from Orissa, through Bihar and the United 
Provinces to the Punjab, wherever tiie annual 
rainfall is from about 30 to 50 inches. In the 
South, the most important tree is again 7'eak, 
but there are many associates, which often be- 
come the dominant species. In the Nort.li, the 
forest is typically mixed, with Sal occurring 
only locally. 

5. Tropical Thom Forest. — The dry tract 
throughout the Peninsula, to the lee of the 
Mestern Ghats, from the extreme south to 
Indore and Bhopal, with a rainfall of only 20 
to 35 Inches per year, is characterised by a low 
oyien forest of thorny trees, of which various 
species of Acttcia are especially common. The 
corresponding area in the North has an even 
lower rainfall, 10 to 30 Inches per year. It 
«^xtends throughout the western side of Upper 
India (except for areas of actual desert), from 
the Nortli-West Frontier Province, through 
tile l>unjab and Kajputana, to Sind and Balu- 
cliistan, with eastern extensions into the drier 
parts of the United Provinces, especially on 
unfavourable soils. Acacias are again charac- 
teristic, although less prominent than in the 
south and the related tree Prosopis spieigera is 
also generally distributed. 

6. Tropical Dry EvarKraaa Forest. — A special 
type is met on the Carnatic coast, where 
the rainfall is 30 to 50 inches per year, but is 
largely from the retreating (north-east) mon- 
soon in October and November. Here there is a 
low forest SO to 40 feet high, consisting of small 
thick leaved evergreen trees, such as Mimuscps 
hexandra and Memecylon eduU, 


n.— SOUTHERN SUBTROPICAL AND 
TEMPERATE FORESTS. 

These are represented only by wet types on the 
higher hills, such as the Nilgiris and Palni hills, 
where the rainfall is relatively high. The sub- 
tropieal zone, from about 3,000 feet to 6,600 feet, 
has a dense evergreen forest of medium height 
(60 feet) in which Eugenia is a characterhtic 
genus, with Lauracece and otlier families also well 
represented. Above this, in the temperate zone, 
rolling grassy downs are characteristic, as round 
Ootacamund, with patches of forest, known as 
sholas, occupying the sheltered folds in the hills. 
These forests, probably the relics of former much 
more extensive forests which have been reduced 
by burning, felling and grazing, are typically a 
relatively low but fairly dense evergreen type, 
60 to 60 feet liigh, with a great variety of trees, 
among which Temstrmmia, Eugenia and Meli- 
osma are typical genera. 

m.— NORTHERN SUBTROPICAL FORESTS. 

1. Subtropical Wet HxU Foroats. — This 
type occurs on tlie lower slopes of the East- 
ern Himalayas and in the Assam-Burma hUls, 
from a little under 3,000 feet to 6,000 feet. The 
forests are mostly of good height (up to 160 feet) 
and density, characterised by many species of 
evergreen Oaks and Chestnuts, with many other 
temperate trees, such as Alder and Birch, which 
are deciduous for short periods. Pines are typi- 
cally absent, or are confined to drier sandy soils 
or well drained ridge.s, while Dipterocarps some- 
times extend upwards from the tropical wet 
evergreen forests. 

2. Subtropical Moist Hill Forests. — These 
extend the whole length of the Western 
and Central Himalayas, from the North-West 
Frontier Province to Bhutan, mostly between 

3.000 and 6,(XK) feet, but descending in places to 

2.000 feet, and ascending on southerly aspects to 
7,600 feet. 

The principal tree is the Chir or (Jhil pine 
(Pinus longifolia), which forms almost pure for- 
ests over extensive areas. Oaks, Rhododendrons 
and other trees mix witli or replace the Chir at 
the higher levels and in damper situations. 

The type extends eastwards Into the Khasl, 
Naga, Manipur and Upper Burma hills, but 
instead of the Chir the dominant tree is the 
Khasi pine {Pinus khasya). This again is rc- 
laced by Pinus merkusii on the tillls in tlie South 
han States and parts of Lower Burma. 

3. Subtropical Dry Evergrean Foreito. — These 
are open low scrub forests of evergreen 
trees and thorny shrubs, in which the chief 
species is the Olive (Olea cuspidata). They occur 
from about 1 ,500 feet to 5,000 feet in the Hima- 
layan foothills, the Salt Bange and the Kala 
Chltta liiUs in Punjab, Kashmir and Hazara, 
extending westwards into Baluchistan and other 
countries. The forests liave mostly been consi- 
derably impoverisheii by grazing, lopping and 
felling and with protection the general density 
becomes much better. 

IV.— NORTHERN TEMPERATE FORESTS. 

1. Wat Taroparata Foraata.— These are found 
in the Eastern Himalayas from Nepal east^ 
wards, extending through Bengal Into the h^her 
hills of Assam and Burma, from about 6,000 feet 
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to 0,600 feet. They are typically fairly dense 
evergreen forests, in which several species of 
Oaks and CheHnuts predominate, but many other 
species are also present, including typically deci- 
duous trees such as Maple, Elm and Prumis. 

2. Moist Temperats Fomts. — Along the 
whole length of the Himalayas from the North 
West Frontier Province, through Kashmir, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Nepal and the Dar- 
jeeling district to Sikkim and Bhutan, at alti- 
tudes from 6,000 to 11,000 feet, and with a rain- 
fall from 40 to 1(K) inches per year, are to be 
found extensive coniferous forests similar to the 
temperate forests of Europe and North America, 
The chief trees are Spruce, Silver Fir, Cedar 
{Deodar), Bine Pine (Pinne exceUta), and Tenga. 
Cypreee and Yew alsf) occur to a less extent. 
Often these trees are mixed together, but i)ure 
crops of one or the other are almost more frequent, 
depending on tlie altitude, aspect and other con- 
ditions. Evergreen Oake are also often juesent, 
particularly on southern aspects, while in the 
damper situations are often many broad leaved 
trees, also typical of European forests, such as 
Maples, Ilorribeam, Horse Cliestnut, Birch, Elm, 
et(j. 

3. Dry Temperate Foreets. — In the inner 
ranges of the Himalayas, where the South-West 
monsoon is feeble, and tiie rainfall is usually less 
tlmu 40 inches a year, and that is mostly In the 
fonn of winter snow, is to be found extending 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet a drier and more opeii 
type of temperate forest. It consists chiefly of 
the conifers Cedar {Deodar), Pinus gerardiana and 
Juniper ( J. macropoila), with some Silver Fir and 
Blue Pine, at higher elevations. Broad leaved 
trees, such as Maple, Ash and the Holm Oak, 
occur scattered or in ]>ure patches, while the Olive 
spreads up from the dry subtropical zone. The 
type oct^urs in Hazara, Kashmir, ('hamba, Inner 
Garhwal and Sikkim. Among the herbs and 
shrubs present are many medicinal plants, such as 
Artemisia and Ephedra. 

V.— ALPINE FORESTS. 

The uppennost forests of the Himalayas, from 
about ‘.),500 to 12,000 feet, consist of a dense 
growth of small trees and large shrubs, chiefly 
Birch, Rhododendron and dwarf Juniper with 
patches of coniferous overwood of high level 
Silver Fir, and Blue Pine. 

This gives place to an alpine scrub above, con- j 
slsting of dwarf Rhododmdrons, Junipers and 
other shrubs, interspersed with patches of grass- 
land, which form excellent grazii^ areas in sum- 
mer, when they are covered with a great variety 
of beautiful alpine flowers. 

VI.— SPECIAL FOREST TYPES. 

Among various special edaphic and serai forest 
types, the following nmy be mentioned : — 

1. Baach Forattt, — All round the coast, 
wherever a fair width of sandy beach occurs, 
there is a fringe of forest in which Casuarina, ori- 
ginally introduced from Australia, is now often 
the most cliaracterlstic species. Elsewhere, 
small evergreen and deciduous trees form a low 
but fairly dense fringe along the shore, 

2. Tidal Faraatt. — In the Sonderbans of 
the Ganges-Brahmaputra delta, and along the 
mouths of other large rivers, such as the Maha- 

di, Godaveri and Indus, are to be found Af an- 
na 


grove {BJiizopkera, Brouguiera, etc.) and Sundri 
(HerUiera) forests, typical of salt water swamps. 
Many of the trees have stilt roots for support, and 
“ knees ’* or pneumatophores projecting upwards 
from the swamps to provide aeration for the roots. 

3. Freshwater Swamp Foreets. — These are 
not very extensive, but are to be found above 
the salt water limit in the deltas of the large 
rivers, and also in depressions, often old river 
beds, in parts of Assam, Bengal, the United ]hro- 
vinces and Madras. They are 8ubje(;t to pro- 
longed annual flooding and have various species 
according t/O the locality. The delta type in 
Bengal supports tlie best of the Sundri forests, 
often over 100 feet high. 

4. Riverain Forests. — Along all the larger 
rivers on the banks of new alluvium are to be 
found stretetbes of moisture-loving trees, such as 
Jjagerstrmmia flos-regina, Terminalia myriocarpa 
and Salix tetrasperma. On recently deposit^ 
gravels and sand, ex teas! ve stretches of which 
occur along many river courses both in North and 
South Jndia, are often to be found forests in 
various stages of succession, depending on how 
new or old is the deposit, on the rainfall and other 
local fa(!tors. Perliaps the most characteristic 
are the Khair {Acacia cate.chu), Sissoo {Dalfjergia 
sissu) and Tamarix forests found throughout 
Northern India from Assiim to Punjal). These 
forests are usually characterised by heavy grass, 
and with protection they slowly change to a more 
miscellaneous ty|)e of forest by tlie gradual colo- 
nising of other species. 

Vn.— THE BAMBOOS. 

No account of the forests of India would be 
complete without a refereiuic to ttie Bamboos, of 
which there are very many Bi>ecle8 occurring in 
the tropiwil, subtropical and temperate zones. 
Tall bamboos, such as Bamlrusn arundinacea and 
Dendrocalamus hnmiUonii, often form a very 
dense undergrowth in the tropic-al semi-evergreen 
and moist deciduous forests, wliile Dendrocala- 
inns strktus is locally abundant and economically 
important in the drier parts of the tropiwil moist 
deciduous forests and in some of the tropical dry 
deciduous forests. One of tiie important results 
of forest research is tlie utilisation of bamboos for 
the making of paper, but there are still extensive 
areas of forests witli a dense undergrowth of 
bamboos, which are not at present economically 
exploitable and wliich often greatly hinder other 
forest operation. 

j Forest Policy.— The general policy of the 
[Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Department 
into four broad classes, namely : — 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is essen- 
tial on climatic or physical grounds. These are 
usually situated in hilly country where the reten- 
tion of forest growth is of vital importance on 
account of its influence on the storage of the rain- 
fall and on the prevention of erosion and sudden 
floods. 

(d) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for exam- 
ple, as the teak forests of Central and Southern 
India, the sal forests of Northern, Central and 
North-Eastern India, and the deodar and pine 
forests of the North-Western Himalaya. 
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(f) Minor ForcBts, containing Bomewhat in- 
ferior kinds of timber and managed for the pro- 
duction of wood, fodder, grazing and otiier pro- 
duce for local consumption ; these forests are of 
great importance in agricultural districts. 

{(f) Pasture lands. — These are not “ forests ” 
in the generally understood sense of the term but 
jriazing grounds ra!inage(i by the Forest Depart- 
nient merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one ami the 
«nne tract may to a certain extent be managed 
with more than one object. 

AdminictnitioB. — The forest business of the 
Government of India is carried out in the De- 
partment of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also Pre- 
sident of the Forest Research Institute at 
Dehra Dun and is the technical adviser to the 
Government of India in forest matters. Under 
the Constitution of lhl9 Forests were made a 
transferred sul)ject in Bombay ami Burma, 
wiiere they had long been administered l»y the 
Provincial Ciovernments, and in 1924 the Re- 
forms Inquiry Committee presided over l>y the 
late Sir Alexander Muddiman, Home Member 
of the Government of India, recommended that 
they be transferred in otber provinces un- 
less any local Government on exainination of 
th(! ])Osition could nmke out a convinciug case 
against the transfer in its own province. After 
the Constitution of lOS.*) Burma was separated 
from India and Forests were included in the 
schedule of Provincial sui»j‘?<ds throughout 
India. 

Territorial Chargee. — The various ])ro- 
vlnces are divided into one or more Forest 
Circles, each in charge of a ( onservator of Forests; 
usually provinces containing three or more 
circles also have a Chief Conservator who is the 
head of tlie Department for his province. Circles 
are divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in cliarge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Servitre. Each Division contains : 
a number of Ilanges in charge of junior members ^ 
of tlie Provincial .Service or of Forest Ilaiigers 
or Deputy Hangers ; heavy Divisions are also : 
sometimes divided into Snb-di visions. The : 
Kiiiiges are further sub-divided into a number of ' 
rounds and beats. These arc protective as well 
as administrative sub-divisions held by Foresters 
and Forest Guards. 

Non^Territorial Charge*. — Apart from terri- 
toruil charges there are various importJint 
posts of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, Silviculture, 
I'tilisation and the preparation of Forest Work- 
ing Plans. 

The Forest Service. — The Forest Service 
comprises four branches ; — 

(1) The Indian Forest Service. This still 
contains 180 officers. Of these 161 were re- 
cruited direct to the service. Recruitment to 
this service ceased In 1932. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering Service. — 
Tids service was created in 1919 but since 1922 

further recruitment has been made. Some 
ot the Forest Engineers have been transferred 
te the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
service of Ei^fineers and some have resigned or 
have retired. The present number of officers 


in the Indian Forest Engineering Service is 
only 2, one in the Punjab and the otlier in 
I Bombay. 

(3) The Provincial Forest Service. — Till 
11928. officers for the lower gazetted Forest 
[Service were recruited for direct appointment 
Ins Extra Assistant Gonservators of Forests, 
and w'ere known as I’rovincial Forest Service 
Officers. Tliey were trained at the Imperial 
Forest College, Dehra Dun. After the training 
of Indian officers for appointment to the Indian 
Forests Service was started .at Dehra Dun, in 
1926, the training of the Provincial Forest 
Service officers w^as stopped in 1928. 

With the advent of Provincial autonomy in 
193r> and the conscrinent cessiition of all further 
recruitment to the Indian Forest Service, Pro- 
vincial Governments are now ImiUling up new 
Provincial Forest Services of their own to take 
the place of the Indian Forest Servii-os. As a 
result the old Provincial Forest Services will 
(liKippear in due course. 

(4) The .Suhordinatc F(»rcst Service,- -These 
consist of Forest Rangers, Deputy Jtuiigers, 

I Foresters aiul Forest Guards. 

With the <*losing down of the Coimbatore 
I College in 1939, the training of Forest Rangers Is 
How (roncentrate<l at tlie Indian Forest Rangers 
College at Delira Dun for the whole of India, 
except Bombay, the latter juovince making its 
own arrangements. 

The training of subordinates below' the rank 
of Hangers is (tarried out in various local forest 
i schools and training dasscs. 

Forest Education. — Forc'st education in 
India tlrst sterted with tlie founding in 1878 
:of a Forest School at Delira Dun, for the train- 
ing of fore.st rangers, i’iie si'hooi owed its 
I origin to a memorandum siibmitted in Septem- 
i ber, 1877, by Sir Dietrich Hraiidis, the first 
Inspector-tiemTal of Forests to the (Jovernraent 
of India, in which lie urged the desirability 
of creating a national Forest School in India, 
with the olijec-t of preparing students for the 
executive cliarge of a range, and of enabling 
Forest Rangers to qualify for promotion to the 
superior staff. Forestry* he said, must cease 
to be a 8ubje(;t of foreign introduction : it must 
become naturalised liefore it. could lie regarded 
as established on a safe and jiermaneiit basis. 

The hopes of Sir Dietrich have today been 
more than realised, for not only is the executive 
I charge of ranges and even divisions now being 
j lield by ranger students of iJehra Dun or of tlie 
{daughter college at Coimbatore, but with the 
■ establishment of the new Indian Forest College, 

! probationers are now being trained directly 
jfor the Superior Forest Servi(;es of the various 
j Provinces and Stetes of India. 

I The original Forest School, established In 
; 1878, came directly under the Govermaeiit of 
1 India in 1884, when it became known as the 
1 Imperial Forest College, and trained Rangers at 
'first for all the provinces. In 1912 the Madras 
i Forest College was opened at C’oimbatore, serving 
I Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Bihar 
land Orissa, and the South and (Central Indian 
i States, the Imperial Forest College at Dehra 
iDun serving the rest of India. The Madras 
I Forest College has now lieen closed, however, 
< with effect from the 1st July 1989, and Banger 
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students from all parts of India are again being 
trained at Debra Dun. This College at Debra 
Dim has now been renamed the Indian Forest 
Banger College, to distinguish it from the 
new Indian Forest College for the training of 
officers for the Superior Forest Services, opened 
in 1988. 

In 1912 a separate course was started for the 
Provincial Forest Services as then constituted. 
This course was closed in 1928 with the cessation 
of direct recruitment to the old Provincial 
Forest Services. From Ist November, 1926, 
the training of Indian probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service was commenced, a separate 
Indian Forest Service College being established 
in the old Forest Research Institute at Chand- 
bagh, Dehra Dun. This College, however, had 
to be closed in November, 1932, owing to the 
cessation of recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service. 

Following the transfer of “Forests” to popular 
control, under the reformed constitution, the 
old l^ian Forest Service is slowly disappearing, 
and in its place each province is building up its 
own Superior Forest Service. For the training 
of officers for these new Provincial Forest Ser- 
vices, and for the correspondii:^ Forest Services 
of the Indian States, the Indian Forest Collie 
was established at New Forest in conjunction 
with the Forest Research Institute and was 
opened in May, 1938. 

The Indian Forest College. — The Indian 
Forest College is housed in the Forest Research 
Institute building at New Forest and is well 
equipped with lecture and common rooms, and 
biological and chemical laboratories. The 
museums, herbarium laboratories and work- 
shops and the Central Library of the Forest 
Research Institute form an important part of 
the College, in so far as they are largely used for 
educational purposes by the Research Officers 
and College Staff. Hostel accommodation is 
provided in Class II Officers’ bungalows and 
there is a common mess, A large playing field 
with a pavillion provides football and hockey 
grounds, a cricket pitch and tenuis courts. 

The staff of the College consists nominally 
of two — ^the Principal and Professor of Forestry, 
and the Lecturer in Engineering and Surve^ng, 
under the general administrative control of the 
President, Forest Research Institute and Colleges. 
But in addition the Research Officers of all the 
branches of the Forest Research Institute act 
as lecturers in tlieir respective subjects. 

The course covers two years, and among 
other conditions : “An honours degree, not 
lower than second class, in science or 
mathematics or agriculture, or its equivalent, 
is required as a qualification tor entry, and the 
combination of botany and mathematics is 
preferred.” The fees are Rs. 3,600 per year, 
and the total cost, including stipend for 
living expenses, cost of camp outfit and 
equipment, and travelling expenses for field 
training and tours comes to about Rs. 10,500 
for the two years’ course. Only those students 
are accepted who are deputed by their Provinces 
or States, or who have a guarantee of employ- 
ment on their successfully completing the course. 

The Indian Forest Ranger CoUege. — The 

Indian Forest Ranger College (formerly 


known as the Forest School, and then as the 
Imperial Forest College) is housed in the original 
College buildings at Dehra Dun. These com- 
prise a college building, with lecture and com- 
mon rooms, drawing and engineering halls, 
biological laboratory and museum, and hostels 
for the students. The surrounding grounds, 
covering about 4 acres, constitute a small ar- 
boretum and include tennis courts, while there 
is a good playing field adjacent. 

The staff of the College consists at present 
of the Director and the Assistant Instructor. 
Certain of the Research Officers of the Forest 
Research Institute also lecture in their special 
subjects. 

The course covers two years. Among other 
conditions, the minimum qualification for ad- 
mission to the College is : A certificate of 
having passed the Intermediate Examination 
of any recognised Indian university with one or 
more of the following subjects : — Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology. A certifi- 
cate of having passed any other examinations 
of an equivalent or higher standard will be 
admissible. The fees are Rs. 1,500 per year, 
and the total cost, including stipend for living 
expenses, camp outfit and equipment, and 
travelling expenses for field training and tours 
comes to about Rs. 4,850 for the two years* 
course. Only those students are accepted who 
are deputed by their Provinces or States, or 
who have a gmrautee of employment on their 
successfully completing the course. 

Research. — The Forest School founded at 
Dehra Dun in 1878 became also a recognised 
centre of Forest Research in 1906, when at the 
instance of Sir Sainthlll Eardley-Wilmont, then 
Inspector-General of Forests, a staff was appoint- 
ed to investigate problems connected both with 
the growing of forests and with the utilisation 
of forest produce. 

In 1914 the first Forest Research Institute 
was opened on the Chaudbagh Estate, Dehra 
Dun. Within a very few years the war demand 
for forest produce empliasised the scope and 
need for extensive research far beyond that 
for which accommodation had been provided. 
Plans were therefore made for a new Forest 
Research Institute on the Kaulagarh (New 
Forest) estate a few miles out of Dehra Dun, 
and it was opened on the 7th November, 1929. 
The old Institute was converted into the Indian 
Forest Service College, but with the closing 
of tliat college in 1932, the whole of the Chand- 
bagh estate was given up, and with many 
additions and modifications now forms the 
Doon School. 

The Forest Research Institute is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector-General 
of Forests, who is also the President. There are 
five main branches of forest research, namely 
Silviculture, Forest Botany, Utilisation, Ento- 
mology and Chemistry. Silviculture, which 
deals with all the production side of forestry 
is under the direction of the Silviculturist. 
Much of the actual research work is, however, 
decentralised and done by local provincial silvi- 
culturists in the provinces, but the Central 
Silviculturist co-ordinates their work, does all 
the statistical computing and acts as an informa- 
tion bureau on silvicultural matters for the 
whole of India and Burma. The Botanical 
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branch is chiefly concerned with the identifica- 
tion of species, but has a mycologlcal section 
dealing with fun^s diseases of trees and wood 
rotting fungi. The Utilisation branch has 
sections dealing respectively with timber testing, 
wood working, wood preseryatloh, timber 
seasoning, paper making, wood technology and 
minor forest products. The sections are under 
the charge of specially trained Indian assistants 
and are equipped with up-to-date workshops, 
testing machines, seasoning kilns, antiseptic 
treatment plant, sawmill and a paper-making 
plant sufiiciently large to enable paper-making 
tests to be carried out on a commercial scale. 
The Forest Entomologist is primarily concerned 
with research into the control of insect attacks 
in tree crops, and insect damage to timber. 
There is also a section dealing with the taxonomy 
of Indian insects under the Systematic Entomo- 
logist. The Chemist does research work into 
drugs, oils, and other minor forest products, 
and there is also a Soil Chemist who is engaged 
on silvicultural problems. 

The Forest Besearch Institute is thus organised 
and equipped to deal with every aspect of Forest 
Research and the work it has done in the past 
and is doing lias gone a long way towards im- 
proving the productivity of the forests of India, 
and had led to the fuller and better utilisation 
of their products, with correspondingly Increased 
financial returns. Limited facilities also exist 
at the Forest Research Institute for training in 
research methods and for the conduct of re- 
search by private individuals. 

Forests Products. — Forest produce is divided 
into two main heads — (1) Major produce, that 
is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor produce, 
comprising all other products such as bamboos, 
leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, resins, barks, 
animal and mineral products, etc. The average 
annual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources averages about 204 million cubic feet. 
This was undertaken a few years ago at the 
initiation and development of certain large 
exploitation schemes, especially In Madras, 
which had indifferent success. It was hoped 
In Madras, by utilising modern American methods, 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests nor 
by the possibilities of satisfying markets. The 
Provincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

lu the Andamans notable developments have 
taken place. In the past, extraction of timber 
was done by elephant dragging with the result 
tlmt only a fringe of the forests could be touched. 
Attempts were made in employing American 
methods of mechanical logging, for which ma- 
chinery was bought and an American expert 
employed to take charge of the work. The 
costs of extraction, however, by these means 
proved too high. Recently the problem has 
ot^en solved by means of light tramways, the 
wains of trucks being drawn by elephants which 
have been superannuated from orldlnary work, 
aad it has b^n found possible in this way to 


work large, hitherto inaccessible areas of forest 
very cheaply. Elsewhere in India a great part 
of the trade in timber lies in the hands of con- 
tractors who are, on the whole, regarded trust- 
worthy if sufficient control over their operations 
is exercised. 

FotmI Indattries. — The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population Is not always fullv re- 
cognised. If accurate estimates were available 
for India, they would no doubt show that apart 
from the Jungle population which is directly 
dependent on the forests and the large numbers 
of wood-cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers, rafts- 
men and others working ix\ and near them, employ- 
ment on an enormous scale is provided to per- 
sons engaged in working up the raw products. 
Among these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheelwrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and many other classes of skilled labourers. 
The Indian census shows over a million people 
and their dependents so employed in British 
India and nearly a further half million In Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months lu the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With the 
opening up of the forests, the extension of syste- 
matic working, the wider use of known products, 
and the possible discovery of new products, a 
steady and extensive development of industries 
dependent on the forests of India may be con- 
fidently anticipated in the future. 

Fimmcial Results. — The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 years lias been steady. Gross revenue, 
before the late world -wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all trades, steadily 
increased until it amounted to some Rs. 299 
lakhs a year, surplus revenue amounting to 
upwards of 26 per cent, of gross revenue. 
Most of the provinces ordinarily show a steady 
increase of surplus. Figures of Revenue, Ex- 
penditure and Surplus for the years 1939-40 are 
as following : — 

Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 

30,202,818. 22,744,245. 74,08,573. 

kgmatit . — The general practice of the Forest 
Department in the Government of India and 
the various Provinces Is to conduct their own 
sales direct with timber dealers or large con- 
sumers though there are notable exceptions. 
Indian timber marketing in England (esj^ially 
Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for 
India. Sales of Indian timbers and especially 
timbers from the Andamans are steadily 
increasing. 

Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by ttie 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 
Debra Dun, U.P. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stattons. — The year 1027 law the 
commencement of Beam wireleM eervioei on 
the Marconi syetem between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful tranamitting and 
receiving statione erected at Poona and Dhond 
reepeotively by the Indian Badio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Gentrai Telegraph OfBce in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are rimilarly 
connected with the General Post Offloe in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 28rd July 1027. 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies. The Eastern 
Telegraph Co., which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
new company now known as Gables and Wireless 
Ltd. The Indian Badio Telegraph Company 
has taken over the working of the cables at 
Bombay and Madras, and is now known as the 
Indian Badio and Cable Communications 
Company Ltd. The same Company also works 
a direct wireless service between Bombay and 
Tokio, which was opened in 1933. 

The inland wireless stations at Delhi and Alla- 
habad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such. 
The wireless installations at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta have been modified so as to meet all the 
wireless requirements of aircraft passing over 
India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes have been j 
erected at many places for the purpose of 
providing constant communication with aircraft 
in flight, the most up-to-date system having 
been installed. 

The Indian coast stations have been main, 
talned in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The high-speed conti- 
nuous-wave wireless stations at Madras Fort 
and Mingaladon (Bangoon) have proved extre- 
mely satisfactory, and a large portion of the 
traffic between Southern India and Burma is 
regularly worked by this direct route instead 
of the cireuitous route via Calcutta. The 
traffic is interrupted occasionally by atmo- 
spheric Interference, particularly during the 
hot weather but the difficulties have been 
largely overcome by handspeed working during 
the worst periods. 

In December 1936 a radio- telephone service 
was opened between Madras and Bangoon, by 
means of which telephonic communication can 
be obtained between all places in India connect- 
ed to the trunk tel^hone hyBtem and many 
places in Burma, ^is service involved the 
construction of a large amount of new and up- 
to-date apparatus both at Madras and at 
Bangoon. 


For many years the Bombay station known 
as Bombay Badio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modem apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Crus, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

Badio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and total many thousands 
per annum. Telegrams are also passed by 
wireless between Madras and Colombo when 
the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the Fort Trusts at Bombay and 
Bangoon. 

Safety at Sea. — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during recent yearH 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi and 
facilities at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marconi 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. All shiim equipped with wireleu 
direction finders will now be able to 
obtain knowledge of their whereabouts at a 
considerable distance from the coast. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea. An elaborate system of radio services in 
connection with civil aviation has been 
developed especially for the assistance of 
aeroplanes along the airmail routes between 
Karachi and Singapore and between Karachi 
and Madras. 

Radlo^Telephone Service.~An event 0 / 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933, when Hl« Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Samuel Hoare, the then 
Secretary of State for India, exchanged 
messages as a preliminary to the opening of 
the service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wixeleBS 
system which has been operated successfully 
for several years by the Indian Badio »«d 
Cable Communications Comi»Any between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at tlie Indian end and 
to 'the United Kingdom at the other, but 
facilities for conversation with other plaocfl 
were speedily arranged, until It was possible 
for people in Bombay to speak to the 
United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of the worm. 
Similarly, there was a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and every Important 
city In India can he placed in telephonic 00 m- 
mnnioatlon with Enipand and the rest of toe 
world. 
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IfaiiTtedinlcal pioblemi are Involved In the 
perfection of tbe IndU-Bn^nd wiieleai 
telephone, not the least of whiw it the eniur- 
tne of secrecy. When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen* 
e^in ell parte of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
<• tapp^ '* with the greatest ease, but later 
«* secrecy gear *’ was installed. 

Any private telephone owner can use the 
service for an overseas call. Before doing so, 
however, he has to place a deposit with the 
Telegraph Authorities. 

IJberal allowance is made at the discretion 
of the observing operator for periods during 
which speech is unsatisfactory owing to 
any defect in service, so that the time charged 
for is the period of effective speech only. 
(Allowance is made in charging for calls when 
atmospheric conditions prevent continuous 
effective conversation.) 

Broadcasting* — f'or several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Badio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
and although the transmitting sets employed 
by them were of very low power, the broad- 
casts were popular. The clubs were assisted 
financially by a Government contribution based 
upon the revenue from licence fees, but 
this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmlsdons, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport' 
Ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
grants a licence to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Oovernor of Bengal a month 
later. These stations had each, an aerial input 
of one and a half kilowatts, the same as that 
of the 2LO stations in London, of which they 
are practically duplicates. The programmes 
were so arranged that both Indian and 
Kuropeaii music were broadcast dally and the 
news bulletins and market and weather reports 
were read In two languages. 

All India Radio. — The Indian Broadcasting 
Cjjmpany was wound up in 1930 and its opera- 
tions have since been conducted by the Govem- 
nient of India. Government for this purpose 
formed an Indian State Broadcasting Service, 
uow called All India Radio, and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-official public in 
association with the Departmental officials, to 
keep them In touch with public opinion. The 
^‘^“®ittee had as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge 
of the subject. 

Government, availing themselves of an 
I’JP'^vement in their financial condition, in 
j».i4-35 decided upon a large development of 
weir broadcasting service and allocated sub- 


stantial funds for the purpose. A special 
Inducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
was the constant growth of revenue from 
Customs duties on imports of wireless material. 
This showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
on the part of the public for further broadcasting 
services and on the other liand a prospect of 
substantial profits to Government through the 
increase of imports of wireless apparatus. 

The first important development ordered by 
Government was the opening of a 20 k. w. 
medium- wave broadcasting station at Delhi. 
This station was actually opened on let Janu- 
ary 1936. Its wavelength is 3386 metres 
(886 kc/s). The wavelength was somewhat in- 
conveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station was erected it 
was believed to be the best length of medium- 
wave for transmissions in India. It was there- 
fore appropriated for the first 20 k.w. station 
to be built. The Bombay wavelength has 
since been changed. 

The Government of India decided to appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting in India and 
secured from the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Mr. Lionel Fielden, who took up his ^ties 
in August 1935 and was largely instrumental in 
the initial organization of the new Delhi station. 

Government, In announcing their determina- 
tion to open a large broadcasting station in 
Delhi, intimated tliat they proposed to follow 
this by the installation of modem trans- 
mission equipments in place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
similar modem station would be opened In 
Madras. The thorough investigation of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 
followed the arrival of Mr. Fielden led to a 
revision of those plans, and through his 
instrumentality the British Broadcasting 
Corporation lent India in the early months of 
1936 the services of Mr. H. L. Kirke. 

A valuable report was presented by this official, 
and a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities was elaborated. Government engaged 
Mr. C. W. Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
and particularly short-wave, engineering experts 
in the world, to be their principal engineer 
for construction and research work. Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans for expansion prepared by these exports 
'.were placed In January 1937. It included new 
10 k.w. short-wave transmitters for Bombay 
and Calcutta and one 10 k.w. and one 5 k.w. 
short-wave transmitters for broadcasting and 
experimental work in Delhi. It also included 
a 10 k.w. short-wave transmitter for 
Madras, for service throughout the Madras 
Presidency, and a 250 watt medium-wave 
transmitter for Madras City. All this 
apparatus is of the most modem type. 
This makes for economy in working and 
gives purity of rendering unexcelled In any 
other country. The short-wave plant is 
considered of great importance, as it provides 
a measure of service for the whole of 
India. The medium-wave transmitters are 
Intended to give a first-nade service on In- 
expensive receivers in the large towns, but 
owing to atmospheric conditions in India 
during the greater part of the year cannot be 
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expected to provide a first-grade service ati 
distances more than 80 to 60 miles from the! 
special areas for which they are intended. 

His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
immediately after taking the oath of office as 
Viceroy In New Delhi on 18th April 1936, 
proceeded to deliver a broadcast address 
to the Princes and people of India. This 
remarkable Innovation in procedure was regard- 
ed as indicating His Excellency's enthusiasm 
for broadcasting and to portend the Interest 
he has shown In its development. 


licences. — Broadcast receiver licencM are 
issued at all head and sub post offices ajb a fee of 
ten rupees per year, and cover the use of receiving 
setsthrou^out British India except Baiuchlstan 
and the North-West Frontier Province. Licences 
for fixed stations for transmitting and experl, 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the appli. 
cants, a considerable number have been Issued. 
The number of traders In wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special import 
licences has increased considerably during the 
past year. 


BROADCASTING IN INDIA. 


Headquarters of All India Badio : No. 6, 
Sikandra Boad, New Delhi. 

Telegraphic address ; ** CONBBOCAST.** 

Broadcasting in India is controlled by All India 
Badio, which is a department of the Government 
of India. The head of this department is the 
Controller of Broadcasting, who is assisted at 
headquarters by the Deputy Controller, the 
Chief Engineer, the Administrative Officer, the 
Assistant Chief Engineer, the Public Belations 
Officer and the Director of Programme 
Planning. 

There are 9 stations and 16 transmitters at 
present In operation in India. 7 receiving 
centres are also In operation at the present 
moment at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, 
Trlchy, Dacca, and Peshawar, Two more 
are under construction. 

Each station is under the control of a Station 
Director, who exercises supervision in respect 
of the programme, technical (through the Station 
Engineer) and clerical staff under him. Other 
heads of offices are: (i) News Editor, All- 
India Badio, (it) Editor, “ The Indian 
Listener,” ” Awaz ” and ” Sarang,” (Hi) 
Besearch Engineer and (iv) Installation 
Engineer. The total strength of All-India Badio 
as on the 1st April, 1941, was as follows: — 

Headquarters Other I 
Offices. I 

Officers . . 9 274 j 

Staff .. 59 273 j 


Each station of All India Badio generally has 
the following types of studios for the broadcast- 
ing of different kinds of prograihmes : — English 
music, Indian music. Talks, News, Drama, 
Gramophone records and Feature programmes. 

Public Relatioiis. — Contact between All India 
Badio and its listeners is established through 
the medium of 

(i) Periodical questionnaires issued from 

its stations to elicit reactions and 
tastes of listeners. 

(ii) Advisory Committees established at 

Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Lahore, Lucknow and Trichlnopoly 
in consultation with the Provincial 
Governments to keep the Controller 
in touch with local public opinion hi 
the matter of programme construiN 
tion and advise him on such matters. 

(Hi) The five Badio Journals of All India 
Badio, vis. The Indian Listener 
(English), Awaz (Urdu), Sarang 
(Hindi), Betar Jagat (Bengali) and 
Vanoli (Tamil). 

(iv) Correspondence with listeners from 
whom both appreciations and crlti- 
cisms are received. 

Growth of Broadcasting. — The working of 
I the Department resulted In a net profit of 
Bs. 27,66,960 with effect from the year 1930-31 
! to 1939-40. 


Total . . 68 647 


-Programmes, both European 
and Indian, are planned by Station Directors 
with the assistance of their Directors of Pro- 

S ammes and Programme Assistants. Those are 
awn up well in advance of their scheduled 
dates, and are published in the fortnightly 
Journals of All India Badio. 

Twenty-eight News Bulletins a day in Eng- 
lish and Indian languages are broadcast for 
the benefit of listeners at fixed times of the 
day from the Central News Organisation at 
Delhi. All India Badio has also under taken 
schemes of rural broadcasting for the 
uplift of villagers at all its stations except 
Bombay, where the scheme has been sus- 
pended, and School Broadcasting at the 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras stations. 
Public utility items include broadcast of S.0.3. 
messages for the tracing of lost persons. 


Upto the 3l8t March 1940 Bs.81,03,200 
have been spent out of the total allotment of 
Bs. 40 lakhs on capital programme. 


The growth of Broadcast receiver licences at 
the end of March of each year befidnning with 
1933 is given below which will Indicate the 
Interest evinced in radio : 


Year 


Licences. 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 
1989 
1940 


9,275 

12,037 

17,881 

28,066 

42,152 

62,883 

72,282 

97,637 


I Licences in force at the end of Jan. 1941, 1,21,634. 

Licences are issued on behalf of the pirMtor 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, Now Delhi, by all 
head and sub post offices, numbering 4,664 
all over India. 
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ALL-INDIA RADIO BROADCASTING SYSTEM. 

(WUh effect Jrom April 16, 1942). 


Station 

Power 
in K.W. 

Call 

sign. 

Frequency 
in Kc/b. 

Wave- 

length 

(Metres). 

Transmission Time 
Indian Standard Time 
(Subtract 51 hours for 
G.M.T.). 

1. 

Delhi . . 

M.W. 20 

VUD 

1 

886 

338-6 

i. 

0730 to 1000 






»» 

ii. 

1200 to 1400 







til. 

1700 to 2245 


Delhi 

S.W. 10 

VUD 2 

7290 

41.45 

i. 

0730 to 1000 



,, 


9500 

31.3a 

ii. 

1200 to 1400 



5 


7290 

41.45 

iii.(a) 1700 to 1900 



„ 


496U 

60.48 

iii.{h) 1916 10 2245 


Delhi 

S.W. 5 

VUD 3 

15290 

19*62 

i. 

0730 to 1000 



,, 



,, 

ii. 

1200 to 1400 



10 


0590 

31.3 

in. 

1700 to 2130 



,, 



,, 

iv. 

2150 to 2220 



,, 




V. 

2230 to 2300 


Delhi 

S.W. 10 

VUD 4 

11830 

25.36 

1 i. 

0730 to 1000 





,, 


ii. 

1200 to 1400 





„ 

„ 

Hi. 

1700 to 2245 

2. 

B(»rabay . . 

M.W. 1*5 

VUB 

1231 

244 

i. 

0730 to 0930 





„ 

,, 

ii. 

1230 to 1425 





„ 


Hi. 

1700 to 2245 


Boniliov - . 

S.W. 10 

VUB 2 

7240 

41 .44 


0730 to 0930 





0550 

31 •4b 

1 ii. 

1230 to 3425 





7240 

41.44 

iii.(a) 1700 to 1915 


i 

1 1 


4880 

61.48 

iii.ib) 1930 to 2245 

3. 

Madras . . 

M.W. 0«25 

VUM 

1420 

211 

i. 

0730 to 0000 







ii. 

1330 to 1500 





,, 


III. 

1600 to 2230 


Madras , . 

S.W. 10 

VUM 2 

7270 

41.27 

i. 

0730 to 0900 





9570 

31.35c 

1 ii. 

1330 to 1500 





7270 

41.27 

iii.ia) 1600 to 1845 





4920 

60*98 

iii.ib) 1900 to 2230 

4, 

( nlcutta . , . . 

M.W. 1-5 

VUC 

810 

370.4 , 

i. 

0730 to 0900 







ii. 

1230 to 1.500 





,, 


Ul. 

]7tM) to 2230 


Calcutta . . 

S.W. 10 

VUC 2 

7210 

41.61 

i. 

0730 to 09(K) 





9530 

31.48(1 

ii. 

1230 to 1500 





7210 

41.61 

iii.(n) 

1700 to 2045 




1 

4840 

61*98 

iii.ib) 

2100 to 2230 

5. 

1 1 l-cre . . 

M.W. 5 

VUL 

1086 

276 

i. 

0730 to 0930 







ii. 

1230 to 1335 





>, 

,, 

lit. 

1700 to 2245 

0. 

lucknow . . 

M.W. 5 

VUW 

1022 

203*5 

i. 

0730 to 0930 







ii. 

1230 to 1335 



1 


„ 


in. 

1730 to 2245 

7. 

Tfichinopoly 

M.W. 5 

VUT 

758 

396 

i. 

0730 to 0900 







iU 

1300 to 1430 







iii. 

1700 to 22(X) 


Iccca 

M.W. 5 

VUY 

1167 

257 1 


1700 to 2230 

it. 

Icshawar 

M.W. -25 

VUP 

1500 

j 200 

i. 

0830 to 0930 







ii. 

1700 to 2246 


(a) ChangiuR to 729i) kc/s (41.45 m) from May 16, 1941. 


ib) 

„ to 7240 

kc/s 

(41.44 

in) 

,, 

(c) 

„ to 7270 

kc/s 

<41.27 

m) 

»» 

id) 

„ to 7210 

kc/s 

(41.61 

m) 
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Figures of Wireless Imports. 


Indian States are taking up actively the 
installation of radio stations. Hyderabad 
State has one in operation, while Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda are expected to have 
stations in operation in the near future. 

Numbar of Roceivors. — While the number 
of wireless receivers in India has increased, 
the total for All India of 1.21,634 at the end 
of January 1941 is negligible, when one considers 
the vast population, about 380,000,000, and when 
one compares it with tlie progress in Europe, 
America or Japan where it has become an 
indispensable dynandc social institution. 

Taking the figures of wireless licences, there 
was an increase of 11,000 between January 
1033, and July 1935. The number in Ai»ril 
1937 was 43,351, in April 1938, 53,810, in 
April 1939, 73,098 and in April 1940, 100,388. 
At the end of 1940 tlicro were 30,058 licence 
holders in Bombay Presidency, wliich has the 
largest number in India. 

Radio Imports.— The Imports of wireless 
apparatus into India has increased rapidly in 
recent years. Imports have increased in value 
from lls. 10 lakhs in 1932-33 to Bs. 35 lakhs 
in 1930-37. The value for 1937-38 was Bs. 47-7 
lakhs, in 1938-39, 41 lakhs while in 1939-40 
it nwe to 59*8 lakhs. For the ten months, I si 
A])ril 1940 to 31st January 1941, the value 


of imports was Rs. 38*0 lakhs, as compared 
with Ks. 40-5 andRs. 30 02 for the correspond- 
ing ten months of 1939-40 and 1938-89. Most 
of the imports are through Bombay. 

A feature of the import statistics is the growth 
of importations from the United Kingdom, 
which now heads the list of countries supplying 
wireless apparatus to India. The United States 
come second and the Netherlands third. 

During the year 1934-35, imports from the 
United Kingdom fell by over a lakh from 
Rs. 5,71,971 to 4,66,316 while those from the 
United States of America increased by 6i lakhs 
from Rs. 1,78,944 to 8.30,348. In 1937-38 
imports from the United Kingdom increased to 
Hs. 15,54,884 and in 1938-39 to Rs. 16,87,726. 
Imports from the U. S. A. in 1937-38 amounted 
to Rs. 15,36,217 and in 1938-39 to Rs. 12,63,017. 
In 1939-40 imports from the U. K. were 
valued at Rs. 17,35,318 whereas from the 
U. S. A. at Rs, 15,95.349. For the ten months, 
1st April 1949 to 31st January 1941, total 
imports from the United Kingdom were of the 
value of Rh. 18,70,668 and from the U.S.A. 
Rs. 15,03,330. 

Below are given tables showing the value of 
the radio import trade, the value of imports 
into Bombay and the share of principal 
countries. 


HGURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 


The following tables give the position regarding wireless imports into British India :~ 


ALUINDIA IMPORTS. 


BOMBAY IMPORTS. 


1939-40 Rs. 59-8 iakbs 
1938-39 ,, 41-1 „ 

1937-38 „ 47-7 ., 
1936-37 „ 35- 2 „ 

1935-36 ,, 28 

1934-35 „ 10 

1933-34 11 

1932-33 „ 10 


Not available. 
1938-39 Rs. 16*58 lakhs. 

1937-38 „ 26*19 „ 

1936-37 ,, 18*06 

1935-36 „ 15*70 „ 

1934-35 „ 8*77 „ 

1933-34 „ 6*65 „ 

1932-33 ,, 7*08 


IMPORTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS, lit APRIL TO 31st MARCH. 


Principal Articles. 

1938-30. 

(Twelve months.) 

1939-40. 

1 (Twtdve months), j 

1940-41. 

(Ten months 

1st April to 

31st January). 


i 

No. 

1 1 

1 Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

Complete Wireless Receivers. 
From United Kingdom 

6,635 

Rs. 

8,15,185 

12,117 

Rs. 

13,40,307 

19,152 

Rs. 

15,32,859 

,, Netherlands 

7,338 

5,05,089 

9,933 

9,85,246 

2,647 

3,54,424 

,, United States of 

America 

11,860 

10,30,754 

17,630 

13,32,521 

16,858 

11,39,537 

,, Other countries 

2,277 

2,34,500 

3,995 

4,04,064 

582 

60,330 

Total 

1 28,110 

25,85,528 

43,684 

40,62,138 

38,239 

30,87,150 

Wireless Vah^s. 

From United Kingdom 

17,406 

78,806 

25,031 

94,753 

22,360 

73,938 

,, United States of 
America . . . . ! 

45,197 

56,436 

56,128 

77,824 

89.425 

1,05,718 

,, Other countries 

7,796 

18,743 

29,393 

57,268 

6,191 

28,222 


70.399 

1,53,985 

1,10,552 

2,29,835 

1,79,976 

”^2,07,878 
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IMPORTS FDR TWELVE MONTHS. Ut APRIL TO 31st MARCH— con^f. 


Principal Articles. 

1038-39. 

(Twelve months). 

1930-40. 

(Twelve montlis). 

1040-41. 

(Ten mouths 

1st April to 

31st January.) 

Component parts of wireless 
receivers other than valves. . 
Others 

No. 

1 Value 1 
1 Bs. ' 

3,81,616 

9,03,527 

No. 

Value 

Its. 

3,10,902 

3,78,037 

No. 

Value 

Its. 

1 3,29,168 

2,38,603 

7'otal of Wireless apparatus. 
From United Kingdom 
„ Netherlands 
„ United States of 
America 

Other countries 

1 

.. 

17,04.048 

6,36,061 

12,63.017 

6,10,939 


17,36,318 

11,56,632 

16,05,340 

4,93,703 


18,70,668 

4,14,038 

15,03,336 

73,847 

Grand Total . . 


! 41,14,655 


50,81,002 


38,62,780 


The Press. 


The newspaper Press In India Is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Qovernor-Gcneral- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman In January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper. The Timet, which came Into existence 
only five years later in 1786; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Herald^ followed next 
year by TAe Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Timet of India with 
^rbich it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1666, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper daring all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gaz^ which is better known from the name 
its founder as Hieky*t Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
J^nterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
'^\own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his Journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
l.^lbnials rapidly followed Hicky's, though they 
utd not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 


century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Barkaru, which came Into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily Newt with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. Ko fewer than 
flve papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flourishes 
still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in (A# Eatt, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally In the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this Journal was altered to The Engluh- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1886. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its Independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued In force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
Join the ranks of Journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. 811k 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
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Of Anglo-Indian JoumallBti of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the antborities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civiiian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings' place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
I/>rd Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentlnck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1881 
to 1885, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentlnck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India In 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian presf. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Timea which was started towards 
the close of 1888 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Timea of India. The Bombay Gazette 
founded in 17fll, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Seramporc 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and It received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 


Press which at the present day Is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1885 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other oities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formeny it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating Intdllgence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise In the next generation, but the rise In 
influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Harris Mookerjl flourished in 
this generation. The Cioil and Military Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22na, 
1872. Prior to and In the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofuzeilite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a f^iw 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette 
acquired and Incorporated the Mofuzeilite, 
ana in 1870 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Council, and the licenceK were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
K1 of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely requirea registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1807 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act wldch was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with In other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in Its 

r sent form, which had been originally enacted 
1870, and by the Introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 158A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1008 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 


to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the lindts of legitimate 
discussion. 

The Act deals, not only with Ineitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private 
individuals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers ; (iii) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter ; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
wherever found. 
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Bepeal of Press Legislation. — By the 
sotnmii of 1917 the Government of India had 
began to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powen that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 


examine the Press and Registration of l^oks 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report In July 1921, recommending 

1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 


(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post OfiBce Act should be amended 
where necessi^ to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be Inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities: 
(b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books A(» should be a major to 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (e) local 
Governments should retain the power of con* 
flscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the selxure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal oflacers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (s) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed In Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six montlis ; (g) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Bffect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 

The Indian and Eastern Newspaper 

Society. — An important development in con- 
nection with hewspapers in India took place in 
when the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society was formed. The Society’s principal 
objects are as follows (a) To act as a central 


organisation of the Press of India, Burma and 
Ceylon; (h) To promote and safeguard the 
business interests of members as affected by the 
action of LegisUttures, Governments, the Law 
Courts, municipal and local bodies and associa- 
tions or organisations commercial or formed for 
any other purpose ; (e) To collect information 
upon all topics having a practical interest for 
members and to communicate the same to them; 
(d) To promote co-operation in all matters affect- 
ing the common interests of members ; (e) To 
hold periodical conferences of its members to 
discuss and determine action on matters of 
common interest ; (/) To make rules to govern 
the conduct of its meml)ers in specified matters, 
to provide penalties for the infringement thereof, 
and to provide means of determining whether 
there has been such infringement; (g) To maintain 
a permanent secretariat in India which should 
watch over the Interests of members and should 
permit of a constant interchange of information 
and views ; (A) To do all such other things as 
may be conducive or incidental to the attain- 
ment of the aforesaid objects. 

Editors' Conference. — During 1940 a Con- 
ference of Kditors was called by Mr. K. Srini- 
vasan of The Hindu to consider the Government 
of India’s restrictions on the Press under the 
Defence of India Act in connection with the Con- 
gress satyagralm movement. The C’onference 
was held at Delhi and formed itself into a IsJdy 
representing the Editors of Indian newspapers. 
As a result of Its representations the (3overninent 
of Imlia decided to wltlidraw the restrictions on 
tlie i’ress under the Defence of India Act and to 
set up in each province a Press Advisory (’om- 
inittee which Provincial Press Advisors should 
consult in connection with articles about which 
there w'as doubt. A Committee was also set up 
at Delhi to act in conjunction with the Chief 
Press Adviser. These CommltteeH are intended 
to act us tt sort of liaison between the l*re8S and 
Government, and aro appointed with the sanc- 
tion of both Government and the President of 
the Editors’ Conference. 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
subsequently adopted a constitution with the 
following aims and objects (a) To preaorve the 
high traditions and standards of journalism. 
(5) To serve and safeguard the interests of the 
press In regard to the publication of news and fair 
comment, (c) To secure all facilities and privi- 
leges to the i)re88 for the due discharge of its res- 
ponsibilities. (d) To represent the press In 
India in its relations with the public and public 
institutions and particularly in its relations to 
Government to set up Committees who would 
act ns basin between the Government and the 
press as a whole, (e) To establish and develop 
contacts with Association with similar objects in 
other countries. 


Banking. 


An event of great Importanoe in the hlstorv 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27tD 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The Idea of a Oentral Banking eetablishment 
for British India was mooted as early m 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1850. Again, 
In 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1013. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

The Presidency Banks.— The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note Issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earUer period were 
reimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act i^ohiblted the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of inunovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint ofllcial 
directors and disporing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Beserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1020. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Beserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of Uie 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market* 

Hie Imperial Bank of India. — Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1020 as amended 
by the amendment Act of 1034 which came into 
force from Ist April 1985 the control of the Bank 
is entrusted to a Central Board of Directors with 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Central Board 
may determine. The Central Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of : — 

(a) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(b) one person elected from amongst the 

members by each Local Board ; 

(c) a Managing Director and a Deputy 

Managing Director appointed by the 

Central Board ; 

(d) not more than two non-offlcials, nomi- 

nated by the Central Government. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of the Central Board. 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitled to vote. The Deputy Managing 
Director is entitled to vote in the absence of the 
Managing Director. 

The Central Government shall nominate an 
oflicer of the Crown to attend the meetings 
of the Central Board but he shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1020 
provision was made for the increase of the capital 
of the bank. The capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 3} crores of rupees in shares 
of Bs. 500 each, fully subscribed. The additional 
capital authorised was 7^ crores in shares of 
Bs. 500 each, of which Bs. 125 has been called 
up, making the present capital of the Bank 
Bs. HI crores, of which Bs. 5,02,50,000 has 
been paid up. The Reserve Fund of the Bank is 
Bs.5,62, 60,000 and the Balance Sheet of 31sb 
December 1940 showed the deposits at Bs. 
06,03,17,483, and Cash Bb. 24,82,80,725 with a 
percentage of cash to liabilities of 25.85. 

Agroemmt whh RMwrve Baidc of IndUu — 

The Bank has entered into an agreement with 
the Reserve Bank of India which will remain in 
force for 15 years and thereafter until terminated 
after five years* notice on either side. Provi- 
sions oontoined in the agreement between the 
Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
of India are : — 

The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole 
agent of the Reserve Bank of India at all places 
in British India where there is a branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India which was in existence 
at the commencement of the Reserve Bank of 
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India Act, 1934, and there is no branch of the 
Banking Department of the Beaerve Bank of 
India. ; 

In conslderatloD of the Mrformance of thej 
Agency duties, the Beserve ^nk of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
daring which this agreement lain force a commis- 
cion calculated at 1/16 per cent, on the first 
jaO crores and 1/32 per cent, on the remainder 
rd the total of the receipts and disbursements 
dealt with annually on account of Government. 
As for the remaining five years the remuneration 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 


I Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
I accounting investigation, 
i In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not leas in 
number than those existing at the commenoement 
of the Beserve Bank of India Act, the 
Beserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments : — 

(a) during the first five years of this agree- 

ment Bs. 9 lacs per annum ; 

(b) d urlng the next five years of the agreement 

Bs. 6 lacs per annum ; and 

(c) during the next five years of the agree- 

ment Bs. 4 lacs per annum. 


Managing Director 
I)y. Managing Director 


The Directorate. 

Sir 'William Lamond. 

A. R. Chisholm, Esq. 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards. 


(ALrrTTA — 

Sir Harry Bmn President. 

G. B. Morton, Esq., M.c Vice-President. 

F. H. Moorhouse, Esq Secretary. 

r.OMHAY — 

Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy . . . . . . President. 

The Hon’ble Sir Rahimtoola M. Chinoy . . Vice-President. 

E. J. Dawson, Esq. (Offg.) Secretary. 

Mai»ras — 

G. H. Hodgson, Esq. ,. .. .. President. 

Bao Bahadur V. Thiruvengadathan Chetty . . . . . . Vice-President. 

J. T. Alexander, Esq Secretary. 


Nominated by the Central Government. 


The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ram Sarn Das, o.l.E., Lahore. 


Elected under Section 28, (i), (ii), of the Act by the Boards. 
Bai Bahadur Moongtu Dill Tapuriah, Calcutta. 

F. F. Stileman, Esq., Bombay. 

G. A. Bambrldge, Esq., M.C., v.i)., Madras. 

Manager in London. 

B. B. Birrell, Esq. 

Branohes. 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

Hive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 
Budar, Bombay. 

Maud Vi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Boad, 
Bombay. 

Mount Boad, Madras. 


Abbottabad. 

Abohar. 

Adoni. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednasar. 

Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab, 

Aligarh. 

Atlaha^d, 

Alieppey. 

A I war (Sub-Branch). 
Aiiibala City. 

23 


Ambaia Gant. 


Oooanada. 

Amraotl. 


Cochin. 

Amritsar. 


Coimbatore. 

AsauBol. 


Colombo. 

Bangalore. 


Ouddalore. 

Bareilly. 


Cuddapah. 

Basse! n. 


Cuttack. 

Belgaum (Sub-Branch) 


Bellary. 


Dacca. 

Benares. 


Darbhanga, 

Berhampore (Gan 1am). 

Darjeeling. 

Beswada. 


Dehra Dun. 

Bhagalpur. 


Delhi. 

Bhimavaram 

(Sub- 

Dhanbad. 

Branch). 

Dhnlia. 

Bhopal. 

Broach. 


Dlbmgarh. 

Bulandshahr. 


Ellore. 

Calicut. 


Erode. 

Cannanore 

(Sub- 

Etawab. 

Branch). 

Farrukbabad. 

Gawnpoce. 


Feroaepore, 

Chanaausi 

(Sub- 

Fysabad. 

Branch). 


Ohandpur. 


Qodhn. 

Cbapra. 

Ohit^ong. 


Oojia. 

t Gorakhpur. 


Gujranwala. 

Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hapur (Sub-Branch). 
Hathras. 

Howrah. 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 

Indore. 

Jalpnr. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpaigurl. 

Jamabedpur. 

Jhansi. 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbuipore. 

Jullnndur. 

Earaobi. 

Kasur (Snb-Branob). 
Katni. 

Khamgaon. 

Khanka. 

Kumbakonaio. 
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Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

]>allpur. 

ludnra. 

Ifandalay. 

ICangalore. 

Hasulipatam. 

Meerut. 

Ifirpurkhas (Sub- 
Branch). 

Honghyr (Sub-Branch) 

Montsomery. 

Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Mnrree. 

Muasoorle. 

Muttra. 


Muzaffarnagar. 
Mucaftorpur. 
Myingyan. 
Mymenelngb. 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Naini Tal. 

Nanded . 

Nandyai. 

Naraingunge. 

Nasik. 

Negapatam. 

N^ore. 

New Delhi. 

Nowehera. 

Okara (Sub-Branch). 
Ootacamnnd. 

Palacole (Sub-Branch). 
Patna. 

Peshawar. 


Peshawar City. 
Pollachi (Sub-Branch). 
Poona. 

Poona City. 
Porbandar. 

Pnmea. 

Quetta, 

lUipur. 

Bajahmundry. 

Rajkot. 

Rampur. 

Rangoon. 

Ratlam (Sub-Branch). 

Rawalpindi. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sambar (Sub-Branch). 
Sargodha. 
Secunderabad. 
Shillong. 


Shoiapur. 

Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sltapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Telllcberry. 

Tlrunelveli. 

TIrupur. 

Trlohinopoly. 

Trlchur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorin. 

Ujialn. 

Vellore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vizlanagram. 

Wardha. 

Teotmal. 


In Schedule 1, Part I, of the Imperial Bank, 
of India Act of 1920 as amonded by the] 
amendment Act of 1034, the various descriptions 
of business which the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and In Part 2 it is expressly 
provided that the Bank shall not transact any 
kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are : — 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of: — 

(a) Stocks, etc., in which a trustee is 

authorised by act to invest trust 
moneys and shares of the Reserve 
Bank of India. | 

(b) Securities issued by State aided lUil- 

ways, notified by the Central | 
Government. | 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of a I 
district or municipal board or under 
the authority of any State in India. 

(d) Debentures of companies with limited 

liability r^dster^ in India or else- 
where. 

(a) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank. 

(/) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against ^'^nces. 

(g) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro- 

Notes. 

(h) Fully paid shares of Companies with 

limited liability or immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateral security where 
the original seciuity is one of those 
specified in ' a * to * f * and, if autho- 
rised by the Central Board, in * g.* 

(2) Selling of promissory notes, debentures, 
stock-receipts, bonds, annuities, stock, shares, 
securities or goods or documents of title to 
goods deposiW with or assigned to the Bank 
as security for advances. 

(8) With the sanction of the Provincial 
Government, advancing money to Courts of 
Wards upon security of estates in their charge 
for the period not exceeding nine months in the 
case of ad vances relating to the financing of 
seasonal agricultural operations or six months 
in other oases. 


(5) Investing the Bank’s funds in the 
securities referr^ to in (1) a, b, e and d. 

(6) Making, issuing and circulating of bank 
post-bills and letters of credit to order or other- 
wise than to the bearer on demand. 

(7) Buying and seUing gold and silver. 

(8) Receiving deposits. 

(9) Receiving securities for safe custody. 

(10) Selling and acquiring such properties as 

may come into the Bank’s possesion in satis- 
faction of claims. 

(11) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission and the entering into of contracts of 
indemnity, suretyship or guarantee. 

(12) Acting as Administrator, for winding: 
up estates. 

(13) Drawing bills of exchange and granting; 
letters of credit payable out of India. 

(14) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 
months in the case of bills relating to the financ- 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or six 
months in other cases. 

(16) Borrowing money upon security of 
assets of the Bank. 

(16) Subsidizing the pension funds of tite 
I Presidency Banks ; and 
I (17) Generally, the doing of the various 
kinds of business including foreign excham^e 
business. 

The principal restrictions placed on the busi* 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 arc as follows : — 

(1 ) It shall not make any loan or advance : - 

(a) For a longer period than six months 

except as provided in clauses 8 an<i 
14 above ; 

(b) upon the security of stock or shares 

of the Bank; 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 

Part I (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advanof s 
on personal security given, imless such discounts 
or advances carry with them the several respon- 
sibilities of at least two persons of firms uncon* 
nected with each other in general partnership- 

(4) Discounts cannot be made or advances 


and selling of bills of exchange and other in which a trus^ may invest trust money 
negotiable securities. under the Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 


Tb* UalAnce 81i«ei of tbe i3ank Bt at met L>eccmi>or 1U40 was as toiiows :• 
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Government Deposits. 

Xbe following ftatement showi tbe Goveinment deposits with each Bank at varlons period 
daring tbe last 69 years or so 

In Lakh$ 0/ rvpess. 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total, 

— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Totsl. 

30tb June 
1881 . . 

280 

61 

68 

844 

1918 .. 

247 

167 

68 

462 

1886 .. 

829 

82 

89 

460 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

680 

1891 . . 

832 

97 

63 

482 

1915 .. 

268 

187 

102 

662 

1896 .. 

225 

88 

67 

870 

1916 .. 

836 

263 

116 

714 

1901 . . 

187 

90 

68 

840 

1917 .. 

1838 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

93 

46 

826 

1918 .. 

664 

649 

218 

1426 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

846 

298 

142 

786 

1912 .. 

210 i 

166 

76 

440 

1920 .. 

801 

668 

170 

1684 






26th Jan. 
1921. 

864 

206 

188 

706 


iMPlUAIi BASE* 

80th Jane 1921 2,220 

„ 1922 1,672 

„ 1923 1,266 

„ 1924 2,208 

1925 2,262 

„ 1926 3,264 

„ 1927 1,004 

„ 1928 796 

„ 1929 2,074 

„ 1930 1,891 

„ 1931 1,596 

„ 1932 1,908 

1933 682 

» 1934 791 

Beserve Bank. 

3l8t Deo. 1936 604 

,» 1936 .. 714 

„ 1937 .. .. 976 

1988 1,118 

» 1989 .. 1,286 

30th June 1940 1,207 
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Government Depoette. 

The proportions which Government depotlte have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposits of the three Banks are shown below 


in Lakhiof Rupees. 



- 


1 

Capital, 

Reserve. 

8 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, 3 4. 

Ist December 
1901 


860 

158 

840 

1468 

14*8 percent. 

1906 



860 

213 

807 

2745 

8*8 „ 

1907 



860 

279 

835 

2811 

8*8 „ 

1908 



860 

294 

325 

2861 

6‘4 „ 

1909 


• • 

860 

809 

307 

8265 

7*4 „ 

1910 



860 

818 

839 

8234 

9*7 ;; 

1911 



360 

381 

438 

3419 

9*6 ;; 

1912 



376 

340 

426 

3578 

9*0 ;; 

1918 



375 

361 

587 

3644 

11*8 M 

1914 



875 

370 

SCI 

4002 

10*6 

1916 



875 

386 

487 

3860 

9*5 „ 

1916 



376 

369 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 



375 

858 

771 

6771 

9*3 „ 

1918 



375 

863 

864 

5097 

12*0 „ 

1919 



376 

840 

772 

7226 

8*8 .. 

1920 



375 

855 

901 

7725 

9*6 „ 

80th June (Imperial 
Rank). 

1921 

547 

876 

2220 

7016 

21*8 „ 

1922 



562 

371 

1672 

6336 

18*6 

1928 



562 

411 

1256 

7047 

13*6 „ 

1924 



602 

435 

2208 

7662 

20*2 „ 

1925 



502 

457 

2252 

7588 

20*7 „ 

1920 



562 

477 

3254 

7530 

27*4 „ 

1927 



562 

492 

1004 

7317 

10*6 „ 

1928 



562 

607 

796 

7331 

8*6 „ 

1929 



562 

617 

2074 

7233 

19*9 „ 

1930 



562 

627 

1391 

7003 

14*6 „ 

1981 



502 

637 

1596 

6615 

17*1 „ 

1982 



562 

542 

1908 

6146 

20*8 „ 

1933 



562 

520 

682 

7423 

6*4 „ 

1934 




662 

527 

791 

7483 

8-4 „ 


. Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made bj the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank: — 

In Lakh» of Rupeeg. 


BANE OV BENGAL. 


- 

Capital. 

Reserve . ! 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
/or year. 

l9t December 









1900 

.. 

,, 

200 

103 

155 

582 

248 

136 

11 per cent. 

1905 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

896 

181 

12 M 

1906 



200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

1907 

, , 


200 

167 

187 

1578 

460 

279 

12 „ 

1908 

. , 

, , 

200 

165 

178 

1676 

607 

849 

18 M 

1909 

, . 

. . 

200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

1910 

. . 

, , 

200 

175 

198 

1609 i 

514 

868 

14 

1911 

, , 

. , 

200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

821 

14 

1912 



200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

810 

14 

1918 



200 

191 

SOI 

1824 

840 

819 

14 

1014 

, , 

, , 

200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

16 

1915 

. . 

. . 

200 

•204 

265 

1978 

786 

793 

16 

1916 

. • 


200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 

,, 

. . 

200 

t221 

448 

2984 

1482 

778 

17 

1918 

. . 


200 

n89 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1019 

, , 


200 

t200 

405 

8254 

997 

864 

17 

1920 

•• 

• • 

200 

t210 

' 434 

3398 

1221 

910 

104 M 


t 

t 


Inolndes Be. 63 lakhs as a reserve lor depreolatloii of investments. 


»# 


67 

25 


»> 



The Imperial Bank, 
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Bank 0 ? Bombay. 


— 

Capitol. 

i 

1 

GOYt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
•for year. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

120 

89 

11 per cent. 

1905 



100 

87 

02 

675 

260 

168 

12 


1905 



100 

02 

101 

832 

854 

177 

12 


1907 



100 

05 

112 

821 

324 

154 

13 


1908 



100 

101 

04 

832 

877 

140 

18 


1909 



100 

108 

120 

1036 

416 

168 

13 

»• 

1910 



100 

105 

162 

1063 

486 

140 

14 


1911 



100 

105 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 


1912 



100 

106 

117 

1124 

816 

210 

14 


1913 



100 

105 

200 

1015 

477 

232 

14 


1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

16 


1915 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

275 

16 

ft 

1915 



100 

90 

142 

1867 

667 

812 

16 

»» 

1917 



100 

92 

286 

2817 

1308 

744 

17* 


1918 



100 

101 

177 

1740 

642 

868 

m 


1910 



100 

110 

262 

2756 

928 

316 

1 ®* 

99 

1920 



100 

120 

840 

2748 

876 

208 

22 

99 


Bank of Madras. 


1900 



60 

22 

85 

260 

82 

67 

8 per cent. 

1905 



60 

80 

41 

844 

140 

71 

10 „ 

1906 



60 

82 

64 

866 

161 

81 

10 

1907 



60 

85 

86 

416 

152 

84 

10 

1908 



50 

40 

62 

447 

158 

84 

11 

1909 



60 

44 

40 

600 

141 

70 

12 

1910 



60 

48 

72 

667 

184 

86 

12 „ 

1911 



60 

62 

60 

626 

166 

104 

12 n 

1912 



76 

70 

76 

748 

106 

118 

12 

1913 



76 

73 

86 

806 

210 

117 

12 

1014 



76 

76 

91 

761 

207 

134 

12 

1915 



76 

66 

86 

808 

256 

184 

12 

1015 



75 

65 

104 

060 

286 

161 

12 „ 

1017 



76 

60 

87 

1020 

406 

04 

12 ,, 

1918 



76 

60 

102 

064 

271 

180 

12 

1019 



76 

45 

104 

1216 

486 

176 

12 0 

1920 



76 

46 

118 

1679 

606 

1 211 

18 „ 


iMPERiAii Bank. 


30tn June. 

1921 

647 

871 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1562 

15 per cent. 

1922 

662 

411 

1572 

6835 

8805 

900 

16 

1923 

602 

486 

1266 

7047 

2013 

025 

1* 

1924 

662 

457 

2208 

7552 

2105 

1176 

16 

1926 

562 

477 

2252 

7588 

8582 

1418 

le 

1926 

652 

492 

8254 

7580 

4508 

2188 

1« i, 

1927 

562 

607 

1004 

7317 

2288 

2060 

1« 

1928 

562 

617 

796 

7381 

1877 

2685 

16 

1920 

562 

627 

2074 

7288 

8041 

2400 

16 

1930 

562 

687 

1891 

7008 

1606 

2060 

16 

1931 

562 

642 

1506 

6615 

1717 

8077 

14 

1932 

662 

616 

1008 

6140 

2201 

2070 

1* 

1 1933 

662 

520 

582 

7428 

2808 

i 8078 

12 

! 1934 

662 

627 

791 

7488 

2165 

8082 

12 


662 

642 

• 

7243 

1676 

1 8788 

12 

1936 

602 

560 


7894 

1076 

4264 

12 

1937 

562 

550 


8814 

2168 

4066 

12 


602 

652 


8118 

1528 

3976 

12 

939 

662 

667 


8892 

1450 

4280 

12 


662 

662 

1 

0603 

2482 

4857 

12 


* GoTt. DepoBlta were taken over by Eaterve Bank as from Itt April 1086. 
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Reserve Bank of India. 


Rm nr t Bank.— Thp Aoierve Bank of India 
Act was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
and received the assent of the Oovemor'Gtenerm 
on 6th lfar<di 1084 and the Bank began to 
function from 1st April 1035. From this date, 
the Beserve Bank took over the management 
of the Onrxenoy Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a speciai department 
known as the Issue Department. The assets 
of the Gold Standard Beserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with the assets 
of the Currency Department. From July let 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled banks deposited the required percent- 
age of their demand and time liabilities. The 
Clearing House was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Beserve Bank as from this date. 

The share capital of the Beserve Bank is 
5 crores of Bupees in shares of Bs. 100 each, 
fully paid up. The Beserve Fund of Bupocs 
five crores is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Bupee 
Securities 

The Bank maintains share registers at Its 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Bangoon. 

Management. — ^The general superintendence 
and direction of the a&lrs and business of the ; 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of! 
Directors which exercises all powers and does| 
all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank. The Board is 
composed of : — 

(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Central Government after 
consideration of the recommendations made 
by the Board. 

(5) Four Directors nominated by the 
Central Government. 

(e) Eight Directors elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various registers. 

(d) One Government official nominated by 
the Central Government. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Central 
Government may fix when appointing them, 
and are eligible for re-appointment. A Local 
Board is constituted for each of the five areas. 

Basinets which the Bonk may transact. — 

The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
viM The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 00 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and secunties (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 


promlsaory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equlval^ of 
Bs. 1 lac; the making of advances to the 
Central Ctovernment and to Provlndal 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Provincial Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority in 
British India or of certain States in India which 
may be specified. 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Central 
Government or any Provincial Government or 
State in India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver ; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares ; for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
securities or shares ; for the remittance of such 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 

Right to istuo Bank Notos. — The sole 
right to issue bank notes in British India 
is vested in the Reserve Bank and at the 
commencement the Bank shall issue 
currenev notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Central Government 
and on and from the date of such transfer 
the Central Government shall not issue any 
currency notes. The issue of bank notes shall 
be conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall be separated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department. 

Obligation to Sell or Bay Starling. — The 

Bank i^U sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand In that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ban- 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 5 49-o4d. and not 
higher than Ish. 6 S-ldd. respectively : provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
boy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. 

Poblkation of the Bank Rate.— The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or 
re-^^ount bills of exchange or other commercial 
papw eligible for purchase under the Act. 

The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
the Issue aud Banking Departments weekly in 
the QazzeUe of India. 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department. 

The full text of the Beserve Bank Act is 


title to the same and such bills of exchange and I reproduced elsewhere in the Year Book. 



Iho stu,yt at the Iteuk as at :mu June 1940 was as follows :~ 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 



Batio of Total of A to lial^ties: 67 .966 per cent. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
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Reserve Bank of India. 



IncIiKles Cash and Short term Securities. 



The Ex^nge Banks. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Ooremor , — Sir James B. Taylor, k.c.i.e. 
Deputy Governor.— ^ir Manilal B. Nanavatl, 
Kt.' 

Directors Nominated under Section 8(1) (6). — 
Sir Horn! Mehta, K.B.K., Bombay; A. A. Bruce, 
Fjpq.. Bangoon ; Sir Syed Maratlb All, 

Delhi; Khan Bahadur Adam Ha}ee Mohomad 
Sait, Madras. 

Directors Elected under Section 8(1) (c).— Sir 
Piirshotamdas Thakurdas, O.I.E., M.B.E., Bombay | 


Register ; Chunilal B. Mehta, Esq., Bombay Re- 
gister ; B. M. Birla, Esq., Calcutta Register ; Sir 
Badridas Goenka, C.I.E., Calcutta Register ; Sir 
Shrl Ram, Delhi Register ; Satya Paul Vlrmani, 
Delhi Register; C. R. Srinivasan, Madras 
Register ; U Po Byaw, Rangoon Register. 

Director Nominated under Section 8(1) (d ). — Sir 
P. Raghavendra Rau. 


The following statement shows the position of the Reserve Bank of India (Banking 
Department) since Its inception. 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


Slst 1 
Dec. 

Capi- 

tal 

paid 

up. 

Re- 

serve 

Fund. 

Govern- 
ment de- 
posits. 

Other 

deposits. 

Notes 

and 

Coin. 

Bills Pur- 
chased and 

1 Discounted. 

Balances 

held 

abroad. 

Loans and 
Advances 
to Govern- 
ment. 

Other 
Loans 
and Ad- 
vances. 

In- 

vest- 

ments. 

1935 

500 

600 

604 

2860 

2157 


1738 

100 


529 

1036 

600 

600 

714 

1614 

1196 


1486 



616 

1937 

600 

600 

976 

2142 

2941 


363 

260 


624 

1938 

500 

600 

1118 

1301 

1853 

826 

114 

106 


626 

1930 

500 

600 

1285 

2002 

1774 

1010 

697 

120 


642 

1040 

590 

500 

1207 

2243 

1120 

408 

1 

2019 

10 

*15 

770 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex* 
temal trade of India; but in recent years 
meet of them, while continuing to finance this 
part, nf India's trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
iKjrrowed elsewhere, principally In London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India byotfering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favoor- 
ai le terms as can be done in Lemdon and a very 
proportion of the financing done by the 
Sxehange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in IndU. 
AO Information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
allowing statement publlsbed by the Director* 
general of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
**®P®®*t* grown in the aggregate 

recent years. 


Total Deposits of all Exoha kqb Barks 
SEOURED IN India. 


In Lakhs of Rupees^ 


1900 




1060 

1905 




1704 

1910 




2479 

1915 




8854 

1916 




3803 

1917 




6337 

1918 




6186 

1919 




7435 

1920 




7480 

1921 




7519 

1922 




7338 

1923 




6844 

1924 




7063 

1925 




7054 

1926 




7164 

1927 




6886 

1928 




7118 

1929 




6665 

1930 




6811 

1931 




6747 

1932 




7306 

1983 




7078 

1934 



* , . 

7189 

1936 




7518 

1936 




7622 

1937 




7321 



7 i 6 The Exchange Banks. 

EzelMiige Banks* Investments. . The above flgmm dp not ot wane relate 
- . X at. at a ai. t a ^ Fe-disooimts of Indian bills alone» as the 

Taming now to the question of the invest- Banks operate in other parts of the world aldo, 
ment of the Bwks resourcM, so tar as it con- bat it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
oerns India, this to a great extent consists of India form a very large proportion of the whole, 
the purchase of bills drajm against imports The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
and exports to and from Inma. . , * ^ three months* sight and may either be ** clean *’ 
The flnwcing of the Import trade onginated or be accompanied by the documents relating 
and Is called throngh however for the most to the goods in respect of which they are drawn, 
p^ by B^chw <^tdde India, the In^an Host of them are drawn on well-known firms 
Branchy share in the business consisting pnn- 4 t home or against credits opened by Banks 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bWs or financial bouses in England and bearing as 
at maturity and in furnishing their other brwoh- they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
es with Information M to the meaM and stand** are readily taken up by the discount houses 
ing of the drawee of toe bills, and it is as re- aoj Banks in London. Any bills purchased 

g trds the export bu^ess that the IndiM {q jndia are sent home by the first possible 
ranches are ^ore immediately concerned. Maji go that presuming they are rediscounted 
The Exchange Banks have prMtically a mono- as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
poly of t^ export finance in India ^d in view Banks are able to secure the return of their 
of the dlmenrions of the trade which ^ to money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary to wait for tliree months which would be the 
circumstances require to utilise a^very large case If they were unable to rediscount. It 
proportion of their resources in carrying through must not be assumed however that all bills 
the business. They are able, however, by a rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
system of rediscount in London to limit the as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
employment of their own r^uroes to a com- bills In anticipation of a fall in the London 
paratively small figure in relation to the biwi- discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
ness they actually put through. No deflnito prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
information can be secured as to the extent as an investment until maturity, 
to which redlMomtlng in London is carried The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
on but the following figure appearing in the for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
balance sheeto available of the an- a variety of ways of which the following are 


demoted Banks will give some Idea of this : — the principal: ' 

LUBILITr OF BiLtS OP EXOHINOB RK- 

DMOOONTED ASD SIILt OaRREST. ““U ^ayabte LSudon seXe 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia £ out of India. 

and China 6,011,000 <8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra* 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. . . . . 878,000 phic Transfers payable in India from 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking the Secretary of State. 

Corporation 3,873,000 (4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. .. 2,194,000 (5) Imports of sovereigns from London. 

National Bank of India, Ltd. . . 2,688,000 Egypt or Australia. 

— The remaining business transacted by the 

15,644,000 Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 

The following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets : — 

In Thousand of£. 


American Express Co 

Banco Nacional Ultramarino 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia an 

China 

Oomptoir National D’Esoompte de Pari 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 

Grindlay Co., Ltd 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank! 

Corporation 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd 

Meroantiio Bank of India, Ltd. 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd. .. 

Kutlonal Bank of India, Ltd. 

National City Bank of New York . . 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank 
Netherlands leading Sodety 
^omas Cook A Son (Bankers), Ltd. 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


Capital 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

1,488 

848 

6,250 

403 

20 

9,235 

909 

612 

27,101 

8,000 

8,000 

53,662 

2,269 

2,542 

48,801 

1,000 

500 

8,202 

250 

100 

8,928 

1,289 

7,119 

54,598 

15,810 

9,600 

488,879 

1,060 

1,076 

18,077 

8,636 

4,290 

88,362 

2,000 

2,200 

29,166 

19,280 

16,004 

721,696 

3,855 

1,542 

12,022 

4,676 

1,848 

41,837 

125 

125 

8,451 

6,060 

8,615 

129,288 


Cash and 
Investmenta 
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Joint Stock Banks. 

■“ JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

PreTiouf to 1000 tiiere were few Banks off Since those events confidence has been 
this description operating in India, and snob as largely restored. But in April 1021 the 
were then in existence were of comparatively Alliance Bank of Simla failed. The effect 
Bmall importance and had their busmesa con- of the failure of Uiis old established Bank 
tined to a very restricted area. The rapid might have been disastrous but for the 
development of this class of Bank, which has prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
been so marked a feature in Banking within dealt with the situation in elose association 
recent years, really had its origin In Bombay with the (Government of India. The Imperial 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
After that time there was a perfect stream to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
of new fiotations, and although many of the new 'period was pass^ through with little difficulty 
Companies confined themseives to legitimate; i ooo 

banking business, on the other hand a very large 

number engaged in other businesses in addition merged in the 

and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. Central Bank of India. 

These Banks made very great strides during j The end of June 1938 witnessed a banking 
the first few years of their existence, but It! crises in South India in the failure of the 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 'Travancore National & Quilon Bank Ltd. The 
that the business of many of the Banks was | bank held a very important position among the 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and iSouth Indian joint stock banks with a paid 
It was a matter of no great surprise to many !up capital of Es. 26 lakhs. The total resources 
T^ople when it became known that some of the jwere said to be large and the bank had 7g 
Banks were in dlfficnltleH. ibranches. As soon as the news of the failure was 


that of the People's Bank of India and tne loss jcredit limits to banks in South India and these 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank j limits wei e later doubled. Although the acute- 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, ;nes8 of the crisis soon subsided, an underling 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie [feeling of nervousness continued until the close 
Bank. iof the year. 

The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 


In Lakhs of Rupees 


Name. 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to Chartered 





Bank of India, Australia & China 

35 

54 

1,187 

630 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

50 

65 

742 

487 

Bank of Hindustan, Ltd 

10 


0 

7 

Bankof India, Ltd. 

100 

115 

2,227 

1,688 

Bank of Jlysore, Ltd 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. . . 

20 

27 

317 

104 

13 

! 1 

185 

131 

Canara Bank, Ltd. 

4 

3 

81 

88 

Canara Industrial and Banking Syndicate Ltd. . . 

5 

— i 

28 

11 

Central Bank of India, Ltd 

168 

94 

3,240 

2,180 

T)evkaran Nanjee Banking Company, Ltd. 

11 

— 

20 

17 

Indian Bank, Ltd., Madras 

12 

15 

41(1 

140 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd 

81 

14 

802 

' 417 

Union Bank of India, Ltd. 

40 

10 

100 

170 


vrvwKu ui tfQini sioch obokb. 

The following figures appearing In the Keport 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 
Capital, R€9erv9, Depoiita, 


1675 


14 

2 

27 

1880 


18 

8 

68 

1885 


18 

6 

94 

1890 


88 

17 

270 

1895 


68 

81 

666 

1900 


82 

46 

807 

1906 


183 

56 

1155 

1910 


275 

100 

2566 

1916 


281 

166 

1787 

1916 


287 

178 

2471 

1917 


808 

162 

8117 





Reserve, 

Deposits, 

1918 


436 

165 

4059 

1919 


539 

224 

5899 

1920 


887 

256 

7114 

1921 


988 

800 

7689 

1922 


802 

261 

0168 

1928 


689 

284 

4442 

1924 


690 

880 

5250 

1926 


678 

386 

5449 

1926 


676 

408 

5968 

1927 


688 

419 

6084 

1928 


674 

484 

6286 

1929 


786 

366 

6272 

1980 


747 

442 

6825 

1981 


780 

428 

6226 

1982 


781 

439 

7284 

1988 


778 

455 

7167 

1934 


799 

467 

7677 

1985 


817 

502 

8444 

1936 


848 

546 

9814 

1937 


725 

553 

10026 



London Agents of Banks in India. 
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LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OB OOBBESFONDENTS OP BANNS AND 
FIBMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. j 

1 

London Office — ^Agents or 
Correspondents. 

Address. 

Beserve Bank of India . . 

London Office 

31-83, Bishopsgate, E. 



C. 2. 

Imperial Bank of India . . 

Ditto 

25, Old Broad Street, 


E. C. 2. 

Other Bankt A Kindred Firme. 



Allahabad Bank 

Affiliated to Chartered Bank of 

38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


India, Australia A China. 

Bank of India 

Westminster Bank . . 

41, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 

Central Bank of India 

Central Exchange Bank of India. 

64, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

Kamani Industrial Bank 

Barclay’s Bank . . 

16S, Fenohurcb Street, li. 


0. 3. 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Midland Bank 

122, Old Broad Street. 13. 


C. 2. 

Simla Banking A Industrial Co. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Union Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

41, Tx)thbury, E. C. 2. 

Exchange Banke. 



American Express Co. (Inc.) 

London Office 

79, Bishopsgate, E, C. 2. 

Banco Naclonal Ultramarino .. 

Anglo -Portuguese Colonial and 

9, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


Overseas Bank. 


Bank of Taiwan 

London Office .. .. 

Gresham House, 40-41, Old 


Broad Street, E. C. 2. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

Ditto 

38, Bishopsgate, £. C. 2. 

and China. 

Oomptoir National d'Esoompto 

Ditto 

8-13, King William Street, 

de Paris. 


KC. 4. 

Eastern Bank 

Ditto 

2-3, Crosby Sq., B. C. 3. 

Grlndlay A Co 

Ditto 

54, Parliament Street. 


3.W. 1. 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking 

Ditto 

9, Graoechurch St., E.C.3 

Corporation. 



Lloyds Bank 

Ditto 

71, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 

HeroantUe Bank of India 

Ditto 

15, Graoechurch St., E.C.3, 

Mitsui Bank 

Ditto 

100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2 

National Bank of India . . 

Ditto 

26, Bishopsgate, B. 0. 2. 

National dty Bank of New York 

Ditto 

117, Old Broad Stre**t. E. 
C.2. 

NederlandBohe Handel- M a a t- 

National Provincial Bank 

15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

sehapplj. 

Kederlandseb Indlacba Handels- 

London JEteprefentative . . 

S5, Graceohurch Street, 

bank. 

E.O. 3. 

Thomas Cook A Son 

London Office 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly 

Yokohama Specie Bank . . 

Ditto 

7, Bishopsgate, B. C, 2. 






A O. Banking Corporation Ltd. is merged into Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China as from Ist February 1939. 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
Shroff*' Is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of Interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as "shroffs" in banking circles, 
there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Bnder 
present conditions the Banks In India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modauon to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
wlilch, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff's position 
:>8 an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
Btill requires say Bs. 26,000 to stock his sh<^ 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hooudee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A huondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost Invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 


meet out of their own money; and it is at thb 
point that the assistance of the Banks is oaUed 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks tor discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on bis transactions, and (2) the ezt^t to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily varv according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Cabutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the f^t that 
the competition among the shroffs for busineps 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shlkarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by " Muonims " who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 
Alter the amalgamation of the Presidency 
I’nuks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
wtiole of India until the 4th of July 1035 when 
tiic right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
pised by the Reserve Bank. The rate fixed 
r< {resents the rate charged by the Banks on 
leraand loans against Government securities only 


THE BANK RATE. 


and advances on other securities or discounts 
are granted as a rule at a slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from one-half to one per cent, over 
the official rate; but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or oven less. 


Tl»e following statement shows the average Bank Rates during the last 13 years : — 


1 928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
1084 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 



Year. 



1 1st Half-year. 

1 2nd Half-year. 

1 Yearly average. 





6-945 

466 

6-2 





6-878 

5-788 

6-333 





6*608 

5*277 

6*892 





6-735 

7-353 

7 044 





6*022 

4-033 

6-027 





3-627 

3*5 

3-668 





8*6 

8*5 

8-6 





3-5 

3-41 

3*45 





3 

3 

3 





8 

3 

3 





8 

3 

3 





8 

3 

8 





3 

3 

3 
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Clearing Houses, 


BANKEBS’ CLEABING HOUSES. 


!rhe principal Clearing Honees to India are| 
tliose of OaJoutta, Bombay, Madne, Bangoon, 
Colombo and Karacbi, and of these the first two 


all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
members and to receive In exchange all cheqoes 
drawn on him negotiated by the latter. After 


are by tar the most Important. The members mil the cheques have been received and delivered 


at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, , 
Beserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and i 
English Banking Agency firms, and a lew of the 
better known of the local Joint Stock Banks. 
No Bank Is entitled to claim to be a member 
as of right and any application for admission to 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded byi 
two members and be subject thereafter to ballot 
by the existing members. 


The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by 
the Beserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 

ICaraohl and Bangoon and by the Imperial 
Bank at Colombo and a representative of 
each member attends at the office of that Bank 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver 

The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below •— 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between bis 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter io 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


— 

Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bangoon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1008 




8762 

1464 

,, 


340 

10566 

1004 




0402 

1586 



866 

11393 

1005 




10027 

1660 

,, 


824 

12811 

1000 




10012 

1688 



400 

12895 

1007 


.. 

22444 

12646 

1548 

• • 


680 

37167 

1008 



21281 

12586 

1764 



648 

86268 

1009 



19776 

14876 

1048 



702 

86801 

1010 



22238 

16662 

2117 

4765 


766 

4^627 

1011 

.. 

.. 

26768 

17606 

2088 

5800 


762 

61612 

1012 



28881 

20881 

1162 

6048 

— 

1160 

68016 

1013 



88188 

21800 

2840 

6108 


1210 

64780 

1914 



28081 

17606 

2127 

4080 


1316 

64168 

1016 



82266 

16462 

1887 

4060 


1352 

66086 

1010 



48017 

24051 

2406 

4868 


1608 

80919 

1917 



47108 

88656 

2380 

4066 


2028 

00181 

1018 



74397 

63862 

2628 

6027 


2420 

180643 

1010 


•• 

00241 

76260 

8004 

8837 


2266 

180698 

1920 



168888 

126868 

7500 

10770 


3120 

301140 

1921 



01672 

80788 

8847 

11876 


8679 

200761 

1022 



04426 

86683 

4270 

12220 

9681 

8284 

210523 

1023 


, * 

80148 

75016 

4722 

11004 

11040 

4064 

106983 

1024 



92240 

66250 

6646 

11665 

13134 

4615 

102240 

1926 


.. 

101888 

61044 

6716 

12403 

14078 : 

4110 

101088 

1026 



05944 

42066 

6688 

12511 

16038 

3166 

176408 

1027 



102302 

30826 

6620 

12600 

16007 

3057 

179510 

1028 



108810 

64308 

6540 

12036 

16446 

2045 

200003 

1020 



09766 

70068 

5877 

12160 

16420 

2718 

216917 

1080 



80818 

71206 

5218 

11488 

12008 

2660 

191862 

1081 



76627 

63082 

4461 

8166 

8862 

2310 

168397 

1032 



74660 

64687 

4722 

7605 

7456 

2610 

161679 

1038 



82868 

64662 

6160 

5807 

7220 

2663 

167669 

1084 



86878 

68S21 

6761 

6737 

8607 

2878 

177672 

1986 



08887 

76045 

6280 

6000 

8607 

2078 

108696 

1030 



80867 

72126 

8808 

7780 

0467 

8000 

190711 

1087 



00260 

83667 

10028 

8768 

11608 

8666 

217962 

1088 



01467 

70007 

10146 

7821 

10887 

8241 

202698 

1080 



107611 

88722 

0721 

0457 

11887 

8667 

226006 

1040 

.. 


106053 

82870 

10826 

10868 

16160 

4842 

232019 
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The Railways. 


The history ol Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vloissitades of the oo]uitry. 
Rot for some time after the establishment of 
Railways In England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned In 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Ranlgan] (120 miles), 
the Bast Indian Railway ; Bombay to Ealyan 
(82 miles). Great Indian PenlnBala Railway ; 
and Kadras to Arkonam (80 miles). Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serloas scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of 1853; wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Fresidencies with each other and 
the Inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Ui* 
rectors of the East India Company, and It 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1659 contracts had been entered Into with 
eight companies for the construction of 6,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (i) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula ; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Batoda 
and Central India; (5) the Eastern Bengal; 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Kohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged m the North- 
Western State Railway; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle In the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which Investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five pet cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land require ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest bad been met: the 
interest charges were calculated at 224. to the 
rupee ; the j^llways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing. 
Whilst the Railways greatly Increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the countrv. and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
interest. Home oritiOB attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of constrcction 
adopted, and to the engineers* ignorance of 
local conditions i the result was that by 1869 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs. 166^ 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical' 


method of construction, the Government 
secured sanction to tbe building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for tbe purpose, tbe metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to foe diverted to con- 
verting the Stnd and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1888-87) 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam- 
Bengal(1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terras than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee. Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted ; — ^the Nilgtri, the Delhi-Umbalin- 
Ealka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
tbe second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway bad to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the Interest on 330 miles 
of line In the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4.255 miles were opened, of which all save 
4.^ were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,230, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,866, and narrow 87). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. TbePenJdeh Incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of onr 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with tbe main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamal and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they mlglit have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This Induced tbe fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, ol tbe gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedahad* 
Prantej, the South Bebar, and tbe Southern 
Punjab, although only In the case of tbe fir^t 
were the terms strictly adhered to. Tbe Barsi 
Light Railway, on the two feet six Inches gaagc> 
entered the field without any guarantee, ana 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate tbe 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebMCs 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks 
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they were revleed In 1806 to provide for an 
abfolate ffoaniDtee of 8 per cent, with a iluure 
of farplPi profit!, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line*! net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 8) per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in iieu 
vras substituted an Increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3^ per cent, and of rebate from 
3} to 6 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
In feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acwortb Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or Issued 
debentures at special rates of Interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Hallway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of construobing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been madt with Lo^l 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, urma and 
Bombtir* 

ttaUway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
^as in pit^ess. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased i 


the trafllc, both passenger and goods. The 
falling In of the original contracts allowed Gov* ' 
emment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of Irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Eallway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines; 
this was the Cinderella Railway in Tndla—the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
cf the world, choked with trafiBo at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeerling years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £ 2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests In India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts Just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily In- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,578,000. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must iluctuatc, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Hallway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed Into a gain of 
£813,000 In 1922-23. 

The results In succeeding years will be seen 
from the following statements : — 


— 

Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
Revenues. 

Railway 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Total 

Gain 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1926-27 

4,486,045 

4,707,239 

1,108,433 

5,594.478 

1927-28 

3,460,000 

8,167,289 

1928-29 

8,933,834 

1,937,895 

5,871,729 

1929-30 

4,588,950 

1,561,650 

3,027.300 

1980-81 .. 

4,801,775 

8,192,826 

8,890,850 

1981-82 .. 

1932-83 ..j 

4,020,150 

• 


6,900.000 

1933-34 

... 



1934-35 

— 

— 


1935-36 . . ! 

— 



. — 

1936-87 

— 

— 

— 


Re. 



1937-38 .’.1 

2,76,00,000 

— 

— 

1938-39 . . 

1.37.00, ()(M)! 

4.33.00. 000 

— 


1939-40 . . 1 

— 

— 


’ The contribution to General Revenues due 
for the year 1932-38 amounts to Rs. 528 lakhs 
or lls.13 lakhs less than iu 1931-32. The payment 
of the contribution has been held In abeyance 
until the return of prosperous years. 

Rupees have been converted Into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year. 
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1938-84 Is the lint year to show some signs 
of recovery slnee the depression. The earnings 
of the State-owned lines increased from Bs. 84 
crores in 1932-38 to Bs. 86 crores in 1938-34 
and to Bs. 95*48 crores in 1936-87 ; but the net 
result of the year’s working showed a gain 
of Bs.121 lakhs. 

Contracts Bevised. 

One factor which helped to imnrove the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five per cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall In was the East Indian; the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
In the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line ; but It was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1009 after meeting all charges, 
Including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come Into receipt of a clear yearly 
Income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, It possesses Its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditious as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State. It is difl9cult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss daring the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Intereet charges. 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken, 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change In Indian Bailway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
tbe Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from ^mbay to 
Ddhi through Eastern Bajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the lUo of Cutoh 
to any through fine in his territories, has for 
smne time kept this scheme in the background, 1 


The possibilities however of this construction 
being undertaken have improved considerably 
recently and a detailed survey is being canied 
out. There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed : tbe moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
importance. Further survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
' India will also probably one day be con- 
nected and Xarachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
' Investigated more than once but cannot at 

E resent be financially justified. These works are, 
owever, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their trafiic require- 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
main linos totally unprepared. Ck>stly works 
were necessary to double lines, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to Increase the 
roiling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, nnder the chairmanship of Lord 
Incbcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of tbe money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even ibis reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

During 1936-37 the principal open line 
improvements were the protection works for the 
Hardinge bridge E. B. By., the renewal of 
girders on the Goral bridge E. B. By., improve- 
ments to Hard war Station E. I. By., also to 
Howrah Station, the remodelling of certain 
yards and permanent way renewals. 

The principal improvements to open line during 
1937-38 were the continuance of the reglrderlng 
of the Gorai bridge and the completion of tbe 
improvements at Hardwar Station. 

Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As tbe original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, It wa^ 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India. As 
traflle developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and tbe interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, It became 
not only vexation* but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputy 
by tbe Secretary of State to examine the whol^ 
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luestion of the oiganixation and working of the; 
Indian Kailways, and he recommended that! 
(he existing system should be replaced 
ty a Railway Board, consisting of a Chwman | 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted In March 1005. 
The Board was made subordinate to tbe 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared tbe railway programme of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of imlicy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construe- ' 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying I 
out of new works on open lines, the Improve- ! 
ment of railway management with regard j 
both to economy and public convenience, thej 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and j 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the ; 
general supervision over the working and expen- ; 
diture of the Company’s lines. Certain minor' 
changes have taken place from time to time since I 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, j 
to meet tbe complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers j 
of the Chairman were IncreaseQ and he waS; 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the! 
Viceroy ; he nsually sat In the Imperial Legls- ! 
lative Council as the representative of tbe Rail- : 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- : 
plaints of the excessive intorference of the! 
Board with tbe Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Jnchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of I 
large experience In the working of railways due ! 
to the importance of financial and commercial i 
considerations in connection with tbe control! 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was,! 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional! 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. Tbe question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India printed as an { 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indiaa Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of tbe functions of — 

(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked systems aggregating 18,499 miles 

on the 31st March 1929. 


Moreover in all questions relating tc railways or - 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial ' 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch tbe interests of 
the Central Government and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to Investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrang e f or financing their construction . The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr. C. D. M. Bindley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November let, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organizatlon of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from Ist April 1923. While in tbe 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railway Board 
has always had available the technical advice of 
u senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from 
November iBt, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 

The reorganization carried out in 1024 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but Important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in tbe past. 


(b) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(e) tbe guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies and 

. (d) the statutory authority over all railways 
m India. 


This object was effected by the following new 
posts which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them. 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors woridng under 
them. 
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The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity central earned out on 
ridlways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity OfRoer in 1927. The 
success which lias attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1920. The work undertaken is 
desorii)ed later. 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
neeessitoted the organisation of a new branch 
la the Bailway Board's office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
dnties are connected with the satisfactory 
•hlntion of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

Under the Bailway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established under a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected in accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical experience. The 
technical Officer under the Bailway Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller. 

The present superior staff under the Bail- 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 6 Directors, 
5 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Bailway Accounts and his officers, 
the Central Publicity Officer and his assistant 
and the Chief Controller and the officers in the 
Central Standardisation Office. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Bailways from 
the Finance Department to the Bailway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Bailway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1920. The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Bailway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Bailways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Bailway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor- General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Bailways, reporting to the 
Auditor- General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
eertain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Bailways. i 

Management. 

The Bailways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented in India by an Agent. Some of 
the Company-managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis ^vith a Traffic Manager, 


Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with TransportaUon. 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
oj)ened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Bailways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Bailway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1027, the East Indian Ball- 
way following on the Ist April, the Eastern 
Bengal Bailway on the Ist January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Ballway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bailway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Baroda & Central India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of tlie Southern 
Bailways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation oflYaffio Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 

The SailwaT Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adiustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted In 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body In 100^ 
under the title of the Indian Bailway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it electa a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Ganges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and It was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge iu 
order to resist the influence of eycionee. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
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It wa49 ilecided to find a more economical gauge, 
for tbe open linaa had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, tbe metre-gauge of 
8 feet 8| inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; oousequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve tbe carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system In Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. 'J'hese are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa bv way 
of the Niram’s Hyderabad-Godaverl Railway, 
cannot be long uelayed. Ail the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-e* 
and 2'-0* gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsl Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2'-6' gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State versus Company Management. — 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more Important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
In London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this polnt.thelrmem- 
bers being equally divided In favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
weTC,however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to cerf^iin Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the Bast Indian Railway oontraOT 
on 81st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsnla Railway on 30th June 1926 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly In February 1928, the 
non-official Indian Members were almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
Sta te management at tbe close of their present 


contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the Bast Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforte to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take theee rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contii- 
buted 4f million pounds to General Re- 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 In addition to paying in 
3i million and If million pounds respectively 
daring these two years to tne Railway Reserve 
Fund. The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation. Experience In other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution wliich imiKwed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elsewhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company as In Canada 
and in Germany or foUow tbe simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On 1st January 1925 
the Bast Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on let 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit. The Naini-Jubbulpore Section 
of the East Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on Ist 
October 1925. 

On January Ist, 1929, the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
tbe net annual revenue to Government. 

The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the ist January 1930. It is estimated that tbe 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs. 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
I Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year. 

At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam's Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was tbe property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
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Separation of Railway from General Finances, 


Goveniment and is now known as If) Tho railway adniinistratJon 


eliall 1), 
uuvy i)( 


Exalted Hfghnrss the NJzaiu’s State liaU way. ( en<iffi*d, guoject to such conditions as 

i bv the Government of Ti’./h 

Separation of the Railway from the 1 row temporarily from canltal or 
General F/nances.— The Question of the separ- , serves (or the purpose of 
•fJon of the railway from the general finan«'os • therria no nrold!? ^ exi)omiitur( 

under «.iMWrr.fJon for .on.» tin., and ^ provlirin thUevenuf b 
M a mult of U,. rrcommendatlon. of ‘h. > i^bllR.tlon to ..mke reT^^^ 

Acworth Coniralttw in 1921, tiie qunatlon of the revenue biidceta^nf mthaoi, ^ out 

lufther Mamlnfd by the lUlluay rinanw;,,, 

Committee and the LepUlative Awembly ,hf L,;“ P™'ot pr.wt,i« 

toe preseni. ; yi^g proposed expenditure will, as at present, 

The question was examined afresh in connec- 1 Asseni^ 

ion with the recommendation of the i ply ^ firrantg and 


on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Hallways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, i.s., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Kailway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways." 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September and was 


tlon \ 

ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 6J per cent, on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly Introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Govenjor- General in Council: — 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways:— 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated . j t 4 .u ,.1 

from the general finances of the country and the lutroduced with certain m^iflcations. The final 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual Sf'l- u Assembly on 

contribution from railways which shall be the September 20th, 1924, aiid accepted by Gov- 
first charge on railway earnings. differed from the original resolution 

In that the yearly contribution had been 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal placed at 1 per cent, instead of n/Gth 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- the surplus remaining after this payment to 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and General Kevenues should exceed 3 crores only 
Capital expenditure on strategic Hallways) 1 frd of the excess over 3 crores were to be traiis- 
at the end of the penultimate financial year ferred to the Railway Keserve and the remaining 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining ird was to accrue to General Kevenues At 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
condition that if any year railway revenues for Bailways was to be constituted to examine 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
five-sixths of 1 pr cent, on the capital at charges demand for grants, the programme revenue 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes fund. This committee was to consist of one 
of division until such deficiency has been made nominated official member of the Legislative 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest by the Legislative Assembly from that body 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- StSng^Flna^ce* Com^^^ *md™wr4?n 
ment of these charges shall bo available for the other official and non-offlelul mpmhJra nl? 
Railway administration to be utilised in- Legislative Assem^^^^^ 

(а) forming reserves for, Th^ arrangements were to be subject to 

periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
(t) equalising dividends, that is to say, of at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
securing the payment of the percentage good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
contribution to the general revenues in i 

lean vears i State-management and 

lean years, ^ If any contract for the transfer of any of the 

(tt) depreciation, ! concluded 

against the ^ vice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
(ttt) writing down and writing off capital,: ^ould be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
, .... , ments in this resolution. 

(б) the improvement of services rendered to ! 

the public, i JDie Assembly In an addendum recommended 

(0 Eduction 0 , rate. 



Rxtes Advisory Committee, 


tor the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 

Stores Department. 

I'hc period has now arrived for this separation 
t o be reconsidered and revised but due to the 
fcouomio depression the matter has been held 
in abeyance. 

Re-organisation problems.— The growing 
complexity of railway administration In India; 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
( raffle have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway. Including the 
provision of power. This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 

The Pope Committee. 

During 1932-33 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of ]\ir. Pope, General Executive 
Assistant to the President of the L. M. S. Rail- 
way, was formed to investigate and inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every important activity of 
railway operation. In addition to tlie specific 
recommendation that “ job analysis ” should be 
initiated on all railways. 

Mr. Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report based ui)on the progress 
of the work and on furtlier possibilities of 
economy. 

The most important recommendations of 
Mr. PoiKj’s second report M'crc : — 

1. Intensive use of locomotives. 

2. Intensive use of coaching stock. 

3. Intensive use of macliinery and plant. 

4 . Uneconomical wagons. 

5. Combining resources between railways- 

0. Handling and transport of small traffic 
and of traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations. 

7. Ticketlcss travel. 

8. Methods of increasing earnings. 

Job analysis w-as continued on most of the 
railways during the year which resulted in sub- 
stantial economies. Apart from tlil.^^, Railways 
continued to explore the po.“sibilities of 
increasing earnings and reducing working 
expenses. 

Indian Railway Enquiry Committee. 

As a result of tlie recommendation of the 
public Accounts Committee the Indian Railway 
Enquiry Committee was appointed in October 
1936. This Committee was under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Ralph L. Wedgewood, C.B., C.M.B., 
Chief General Manager of the London North 
Eastern Railway. Its terms of reference were : 

To examine the position of Indian State- 
owned railways and to suggest such mea- 
sures as may, otherwise than at the expense 
of the general budget, 
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(t) to secure an improvement in net earnings’ 
due regard being paid to the question 
of establishing sucli effective co-ordination 
l>etwecn road and rail transport as will 
safeguard public investment in railways, 
while providing adequate services by both 
means of transport ; and 
(ii) at a reasonably early date, place railway 
finances on a sound and remunerative 
basis. 

The report was submitted in June 1037 and 
duly considered i)y the Railway Board. Early 
action was taken to implement such of the recom- 
mendations as could lie accepted without further 
examination. Where special investigation was 
considered necessary this was arranged for. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

Tlie Railway Rates Advisory (V)mmittee 
continued under the rresideutslii]) of Sir Zahid 
Suhrawardy. Three cases were y)en(ling with 
tlic Committee at tlie beginning of tlie year 
and six fresh cases were referred to it for 
investigation. 

Closer Contact with the Public. 

The close.st ])os.sil>le contact l>etween the 
Railways and the fmsiness community was 
maintained by means of the Local Advisory 
(’omiiiittees, wliieh were first introduced in 
1923, meetings with <'liaml)ers of t’ommerec, 
'I’rado Associations and personal contact by 
railway oftieers with business firms. 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G. I. P. Railway. 

The inauguration of the electrified main line 
section of the G. 1. ]\ Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the Stli November 1929, 
and constituted tlie first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India. I'his 
scheme involved tlie elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station. 

Note on Publicity (1938-39 •) 

Special ])ropagauda w'as undertaken by the 
Central Publicity Bureau with a view to tlie 
stimulation and development of internal traffic, 
particularly lower class, on an alb India i)asiR. 
2,14,000 handbills and over 67,000 folders 
were iirinted by the Bureau for these purposes 
and a special advertising camimign was organised 
over t)ie East Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railways to jiromote Inter and Third Class 
traffic. 

Publicity was also undertaken by individual 
railways and 238 important melas and fairs 
were the subject of special propaganda during 
the year. In this connection a large number 
of haudliills, folders. y)ami)hlets and posters 
were printed and distriluited, whicli amoiiiited 
to more tiian (f) 6,0lK),0fK) handbills, {ii) 1,076,000 
folders and pamphlets and {Hi) 173,000 posters. 
In addition to the al»ove propaganda a consi- 
derable amount of advertising was done in 
the local presses by tlie railways and wide 
publicity given to the various forms of con- 
cessions, sucli as, Zone tickets, Go-as-you-please 
tickets. Cheap Suburban Market and Shopping 
tickets. 

CUnema cars and Cinema lorries continued 
their propaganda activities. Over 241 shows 
were given at stations to audiences estimated 
at 690,t)0l) and 383 important rural centres 
were visited liy lorry, where 400 open shows 
were given to audiences estimated at 500,000. 
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Commodity. 

1938-39 

1039-40 

Increase (+) 
Decrease ( — ) 
in earnings. 
Rs. 

(in lakhs) 

No. of tons 
originating 
(in millions). 

Rs. 

(in crores). 

No. of tons 
originating 
(in millions). 

Rs. 

(in crores). 

Increanes. 






Fuel for the public and fo- 






reign railways 

22-74 

11-59 

24-19 

12-90 

f 131 

Other commodities 

10-50 

11-77 

10-68 

12-45 

+ 68 

Metallic ores 

3-64 

106 

3-99 

1-51 

+ 45 

Cotton raw 

1-03 

2-89 

1-07 

3-17 

28 

Fruits & vegetables frcsli . . 

3-12 

1-27 

4-47 

1-.53 

-h 26 

Salt 

1-35 

1-78 

1-49 

2-04 

+ 26 

Iron and steel wrought 

1-50 

2-63 

1-.54 

2-89 

+ 26 

Provisions 

1-25 

3-06 

1-32 

3-29 

1- 23 

Rice 

3-51 

3-39 

3-89 

3-60 

4- 21 

Gram and pulse an;l other 






grains 

2-57 

3-31 

2-70 

3-51 

f- 20 

Materials and stores on re- 






venue account . . 

13-80 

2-95 

14-06 

3-12 

+ 17 

Wheat 

1-76 

2-40 

1-8.5 

2-54 

+ 14 

Military traffic 

0-32 

0-31 

0-43 

0-45 

•j- 14 

Fodder 

1-32 

0-87 

1-33 

0-97 

f 10 

Wood un wrought . . 

1-26 

0-85 

1-32 

0-93 

4- 8 

Molasses 

1 0-88 

1 1-01 

0-79 

1-07 

4- 6 

Railway materials 

2-96 

0-47 

3-60 

0-.52 

4- 5 

Jute raw 

1-03 

1*18 

1-04 

1*22 

4- 4 

Marble and stone 

3-27 

0-91 

2-70 

0-94 

4- 3 

Cotton Tuanufactured 

0-72 

2-59 

0-73 

2-61 

4- 2 

Kerosene oil 

0*80 

1*58 

0-80 

1 - 59 

4- 1 

Tobacco 

0-33 

0-88 

0-33 

0-89 

4- 1 

Livestock 

0-18 

0-55 

0-19 

0-.56 

4- 1 

DecreaHen. 





1 

Sugar, refined &, unrefined 

1-19 

2 16 

0-81 

1-33 

— 83 

Oilseeds 

2-74 

3-60 

2-44 

3-34 

— 26 

Petrol 

0-32 

117 

0-33 

1-16 

— i 

Manures 

0-28 

0 19 

0-27 

0-18 

— 1 

Total 

84-37 

66-42 

88-36 

70-31 

+ 389 


Open Mileage. — The total route mileage 
on SlBt March 1940, was made up of — 

Broad-gauge 21,153*69 miles. 

Metre-gauge 15,898*78 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. .. 4,103.41 „ 

Under the class! fl cation adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided be- 
tween the classes three of railways as follows : — 

Class I 36,557*41 mUes. 

Class II 8,477*52 „ 

Class III 1,120*89 „ 

During the year 1089-40 the mileage of new 
ones under construction was 324*13 miles. 


Class I 

Number of seats in 
passenger carriages. 

Railways. 

Ist 

2nd 

Inter 

8rd 

5'-6* 

3'-3r 

22,456 

9,584 

43. OIK) 

11,901 

57,869 

15,064 

6,31,102 

3,23,022 


Financial Results of Working. — The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to Bs. 97*65 crores in 1930-40 or 
a increase of Bs. 3.17 crores over the previous 
year. 
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Financial Results of Working. 


(Based on actuals of 1088<31).) 


1 . 1 per cent, on capital of Es, 6,91,23,20 at charge — commercial lines. . 

(i) Beceipts (1938>39) — 

Gross traffic receipts — commercial lines 

Subsidized companies — share of surplus profits 

Interest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and dividends 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts 


(Figures in thousands) 
6,91,23 


98,30,42 

15,01 


1,23,43 


Total Beceipts . . 90,69,46 

(iil Charges (1938-39)— 

Working expenses — commercial lines .. .. .. .. 64,66,06 

Payment to worked lines 2,74,68 

Indian States and railway companies’ share of surplus profits . . 49,15 

Land and subsidy 4,93 

Interest — 

On capital at charge . . .. .. .. 26,85,11 

On capital contributed by Indian States and companies . . 1,12,20 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure 57,93 

Contribution at 1 per cent, on capital at charge — commercial lines 6,91 ,23 


Total Charges .. 1,03,41,29 


(iii) Deficit 3,71,83 

(iv) Contribution of 1 /5th of surplus 

3. Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plus 2 (iv) . . . . 6,91,23 

Deduct — Loss on strategic lines — 

(i) Interest on capital . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,32,28 

(ii) Loss in working 49,80 

(ill) Interest on the amount of loss In working met from 

Depreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines .. 67,89 

2,49,97 

4. Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1939-40 . . 4,41,26 


After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
1*37 lakhs on the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns ; — 


Per cent. 


1923- 24 5-24 

1924- 26 5-85 

1925- 26 5-31 

1926- 27 4*96 

1927- 28 5-30 


United States of America 
France 

English Railways 
South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


India 


1928-29 




I'er cent. 
5*22 

1929-30 




4-35 

1930-31 




Nil 

1981-32 




Nil 

1982-33 




Nil 

1933-34 




Nil 

1934-35 




Nil 

1937-38 




0-29 

1938-39 




0-07 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Rail- 


ways. 


Year. 

Of'Cratl 

1930 

74 p 

1925 

84-15 

1928 

79-40 

1928-29 

77-80 

1927 

71*05 

1929 

81*21 

"1913-14 

51 -70 

1926-26 

62-69 

1926-27 

02-04 

1927-28 

61-39 

1928-29 

62*77 

1929-30 

05*02 

1931-32 

71-08 

1932-33 

71-61 

1933-34 

71 

1934-35 

69*9 

193,5-36 

69 '5 

1936-37 

65-2 

1937-38 

65 

1988-39 

64-4 

1939-40 

65.6 
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Output of Ruilwoy^ownod ColUoriot. — The 

output of raiivray owned collieries during 
1980*81 was — 

2,926,812 tons for a total of 6,629,014 tons. 

Consumed for 1931-32 the figures are 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,759,398 tons. 
For 1933-34 the figures are 

2,470,020 tons for a total of 5,935,826 tons. 
Total output of coal from Railway owned 


collieries daring 1935-36 was 2,725,400 tons and 
1986-37, 2.840,271 tons and 1937-38, 3,850,987 
tons. During 1938-39 3,582,604 tons. During 
1939-40, 3,589,563 tons. 

Number of Staff- — The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of 
the year 1939-40 was 708,541 as compared with 
692,071 at the end of 1937-38. The following 
table shows the number of employees by com- 
munities on 3l8t March 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939 
and 1940 : — 




Statutory Indians. 

Date. 

Europeans. 

1 Hindus. 

1 

Muham- 

madans. 

Anglo- 
1 Indians. 

Sikhs. 

Indian 

Christians. 

Other 

Commu- 

nities. 

31st March 1980 

3,219 

604,977 

156,439 

13,423 

8,740 

16,824 

9,742 

» *, 1987 

3,121 

504,983 

494,272 

154,535 

13,416 

8,734 

17,253 

8,838 

„ >, 1938 

2,692 

153,794 1 

12,843 

8,114 

17,311 

1,597 

M „ 1939 

2,505 

1 501,243 

j 164,837 1 

13,440 

7,745 

17,703 

1,680 

,» M 1940 

2,326 

1 ,500.137 

1 157,600 1 

13,100 

8,072 

18,041 

3,369 


Indianisation- — Superior services, following State and other railway lines followed the 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission government lead. As far as concerns State 
thatrecniitment in India be advanced as soon as managed Railways the direct recruitments 
practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number during the year amounted to 12.5 percent, 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the Rail- Europeans and 87 '5 per cent. Indians, 
ways the various Railway Companies Managing 
Accidents. — The following table shows the number of passengers, railway servants and 
other persons killed and injured in accidents on Indian Railways, excluding casualties in railway 
workshops, during the year 1939-40 as compared with the previous year : — 


Cause. 


A. — Pasiengers 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc 

In accidents caused by movements of trains and 
railway vehicles exclusive of train accidents . . 

In accidents on railway premises in which the 
movement of trains, vehicles, etc., was not 
concerned 

Total . . 

B. — Railway servants. 

In accidents to trains, roUing-stock, permanent- 
way, etc 

In accidents caused by movements of trains and 
railway vehicles exclusive of train accidents . . 

In accidents on railway premises in which the 
movement of trains, vehicles, ete., was not 
concerned . . 

Total . . 

C. — Other than passsengers and railway servants. 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc 

In accidents caused by movements of trains and 
railway vehicles exclusive of train accidents . . 

In accidents on railway premises in which the 
movement of trains, vehicles, etc., was not 
concerned 

Total .. 


1 Killed 

1 Injured. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

1938-39. 

193^40. 

66 

44 

272 

134 

214 

183 

973 

1,132 

.. 

2 

19 

32 

280 

229 

1,264 

1,298 

17 

13 

152 

93 

155 

152 

3,487 

3,871 

27 

13 

9,860 

11,918 

199 

178 

13,499 

15,882 

26 

39 

69 

73 

2,934 

3,069 

818 

908 

35 

22 

159 

121 

2,995 

3,130 

1,046 

1,102 

3,474 

3,.537 

15,809 

18,282 


Grand Total .. 




Damage by Floods. 
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Of 3,537 persons killed, 3,130 or 88 per cent, 
were other tli.an passengers and railway servants 
and of this number 2,327 M'ero ‘ trespassers ’ and 
623 ‘ suicides.' Of the 3,537, 37 persons were 
killed on railway premises due to causes other 
than the movement of trains, vehicles, etc. 

The number of persons other than passengers 
and railway servants killed rose by 135 as com- 
pared with the previous year. This was due 
principally to increases under ‘ trespassers ’ 
(141), ‘those passing over level crossings’ (18), 
which were somewhat counterbalanced by 
decreases under ‘suicides’ (18) and ‘miscel- 
laneous causes ’ (6). There is, however, a 
marked decline in the number of fatal accidents 
to passengers and railway servants, the decreases 
being 51 and 21 respectively. 

Damage by flood*, fires and other causes. — 

lirief particulars of the more serious floods or 
other calamities which affected railways during 
file year under review are given below : — 

Five cyclones of comparatively mild intensity 
were experienced over certain ])art.s of the 
Assam Bengal Kailway between 13th April and 
13th May. The damage done to railway pro- 
j»erty, on the whole, was small and was mainly 
confined to some station buildings and staff 
(quarters whose roofs were blown away. Some 
tl(»ods also occurred on the railway, mainly on 
branch lines but the damage done was in no case 
very serious and at some places there was no 
interruption to through traflic. 

Owing to heavy rain on the 24tli and 25th 
August, several serious slips occurred on the 
embankment between Anklesvar and Broach on 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kailway 
whicli rendered the down main line unsafe. 
Kepairs were effected and double line working 
was resumed at a restricted speed on the 27th 
August. 

On the same railway twelve wagons loaded 
with kirby and grass and forming i)art of a goods 
train caught fire on the 20th April and the con- 
tents were compdetely destroyed before the fire 
could l)e brought under control. 

On the Bengal and North Western Railway 
the monsoons were normal and no serious flood- 
ing was experienced, though there were some 
minor floods. 

On the Bengal Nagpur Railway, however, as a 
result of heavy rain on and from the flth Septem- 
ber in the region of the ghat section of the Katni 
Branch, the line between Khongsara and Bhon- 
war Tonk was breached, with the result that a 
passenger train running between these two sta- 
tions in the early hours of the 7th September met 
with an accident. Through running on the line 
was restored 23 days later. 


On the Eastern Bengal Railway floods in the 
area served by the broad gauge were not severe 
and the damage actually caused to railway pro- 
perty was less than that of the previous year. 
On the metre gauge, how’ever, floods were of 
considerable severity especially on tlie l^alma- 
nirliat district where water overtopped tlie rails 
between Kokrajhar and Basugaon and seriously 
damaged many bridges between Bijnl and 
Amingaon and Tangla and Kangapara. The 
total flood damage repairs on this district are 
estimated to cost about Ks.2,34,0()0. Some 
damage was also caused by fldods on the Katihar 
and Dacca districts. 

On the same railway a serious fire broke out 
in shed No. 5 at Cossipore Rond causing damage 
amounting to al>out 118.70,000 and eleven days 
later a more serious fire broke out in goods sheds 
Nos. 22 and 23 at the same place causing damage 
in the neighbourhood of Ks.l, 1)2,000. Storms 
also were experienced by the railway which ne- 
cessitated an expenditure of about K8.40,000 
on repairs on the broad-gauge. 

On the Secunderabad-Kazipet section of His 
Exalted Highness the Nlzim’s State Railway a 
heavy downpour on 4th J illy led to the line be- 
tween Jangaon, Raghunathpalli and Ghanapur 
being washed away at several pilaces. The line 
was finally restored on the 8th July. Over the 
intervening period passenger train services were 
maintained by transhipiment at the site. 

On the South Indian Railway also heavy rain 
on the night of 6th August resulted in the line 
betw'cen Salem and Omalur on the Salem-Metur 
Dam branch being breached at several places. 
Through running was interrupted on tlie line till 
the 8th August. Heavy rain and cyclonic 
storms also occurred between 14th and 16th 
November in the Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Madura districts and several breaches W'ere 
caused. 

Amsnitics for Passengers. — During the year 
under review steps were taken to provide 
improved types of carriages and clean and com- 
fortable accommodation in trains. In all cases 
where measures of the comfort, convenience and 
safety of the passengers were concenied, special 
care was taken in the case of tlie lower classes. 
Arrangements ensuring the safety of women 
jiassengers, the running of restaurant and buffet 
car services, improvements of amenities at sta- 
tions such as refreshment rooms, vendors* stalls, 
waiting halls, additional booking offices and out- 
agencies, were among the subjects taken up. 
Special attention was also given to the supply of 
pure drinking water in trains and at stations 
particularly during the hot weather. Over 4,000 
watermen were permanently employed by Class 
I Railways and tliese were supplemented by ad- 
ditional 2,500 during the hot weather montlis. 
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Chief Railways in India. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Asaam-Bengal Railway, whiob la con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 

Hileage open 1,806*39 


Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western flaUway was 
constructed on the metre -gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to tratfic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State llailway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore ana with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Katlhar and 
the East Indian Railway at Bermre.s and 
Mokaineli Ghat. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,085*65 


Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpnr Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Centra) Provinces in 1887, A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 
Mileage open .. .. 3,393*21 

Capital at charge . . Ra. 77,06,23,000 

Net earnings . . . . Us, 3,39,03.000 

Earnings per cent. .. 4*36% 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £ 11 , 685 , 581 . 

Mileage open .. .. 3,509*17 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 74,25,33,000 
Net earnings .. Rs. 5,06,98,000 
Earnings per cent 6* 85% 


Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal Stote Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Kailway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the toot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,007*34 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 51,76,42,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 71,32,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 1.38% 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned far construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of gearantee, 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
direct access ta the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by ail the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the siiareljolder by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary Ist, 1926, when the State took over the 
management. From July 1st, 1925, the Oudh 
Bohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it. 

Mileage open .. .. 4,389*71 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,49,58,04,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 8,20,40,000 

Earnings per cent. . . 5 . 48% 

{MileaQes are route mileages.) 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
toTbaua was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of tills line ufa 
Poona to Ralchur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line Is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15^ miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 91 miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on JuneSOth, 
1925, when the State took over the management . 

Mileage open . .. 3,683*69 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,14,21,13,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 4,72,05,000 

Earnings per cent 4 . 13% 
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Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. , 
The Madras Hallway was the third ot the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
]ii)cs under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Kail way and In a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
(Tii Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre>gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and re-leased to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,066*85 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 53,40,20,000 

Net earnings . . Bs. 2.91,08,000 

Earnings per cent 5.45% 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Bailway began 
Its existence at the Sind-Punlab-Delhi Bail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the* original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotrl. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Bailways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
W estern State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 


Mileage open .. .. 6,931*42 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 1,48,44,96,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 4,68.07,000 

Ramings per cent. . . . . 3.15% 


The South Indian. 


The South Indian Bailway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Ramesbwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908. 


Mileage open 
Capital nt charge 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. 


.. 2,632*61 

Rs. 46,24,81,000 
Rs. 1,53,16,000 
3.31% 


The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam's, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscription, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodlipur and Bikaner 
Chiefs ; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs ; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State, 
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India and Ceylon, 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 

Tbe possibility of connecting India and Gey* {coast ronte appears to be the best one but 
ion by a railway across the banK of sand extend- at ivesent would not be remunerative. This 


fug the whole way from Kameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having been 
suggested. 

Tbe South Indian Eailway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Bameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Kailway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as “Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
between these two points. Is one of the schemes 
that has been Investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a cause way from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no dllhculty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which It is pro- 
osed to construct in the following way. A 
ouble row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together long!- 
tiidiiially with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled ih with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, ! 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Kameswaram island and Mannar Island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern* 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Rifdiards. M. Inst. C.E., to be the engineer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 


would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route rune southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and It crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself In a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before It reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route la 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines tc 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice trafiBc and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Qukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £6,000,000 as It has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,660, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in ^>0 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong Valley ronte is only about 284 milee 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it Is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to 1^ crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,600 feet. There are less than any 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4 , 50 p»t;- 
aggregate of rise and fall. The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur rout^ 
is not a practical financial propoeltion and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Railway Statistics. 




Mileage of Bailway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year. 


Railway Mileage 



nietre-fiauge line at Benares. , , * ^ 

(6) Including the mixed gauge line referred to in the note marked with (a) above and also 2-18 nules of E. I. Ballway metre-gauge line atr 
Benares. 
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Mines and Minerals. 

The total value of Minerals produced in India during 1937 and 1938 (which are 
the latest available) is as under: — 


Minerals, Ores and Metals. 

1937 (Revised). 

1938. 

Variation 
per cent, 
(on rupee 
basis). 

Iluijecs. 

£(Ra. 13-3). 

Rupees. 

£(Rs. 13-4). 

1. Coal 

7,81,02,439 

5,872,364 

10,64,23,835 

7,942,077 

4 36-2 

2. Steel* 

6,08,63,554 

5,027.334 

6,96,52,932 

5,197,980 

-f4-2 

3. Manganese Ore (n) 

4,29,53,068 

3,229,554 

3,92,94,763 

2,932,445 

— Kii 

4. Iron (Pig iron) (b) 

2,82,78,201 

2,126,180 

3,44,1 6, OfHl 

2,568,358 

4-21-7 

5. Gold 

3,03,95,871 

2,285,404 

3,04,75,397 

2,274,283 


6. Petroleum 

1 ,37,06,864 

1 ,030,591 

1,65,43,142 

1 ,234,563 

-f20-7 

7. Mica (b) 

1 ,43,00,036 

1 .079,702 

1,13,25,346 

845,175 

—21-1 

8. Buildinjr materials 

07,07,817 

(e)729,9n 

1,12.65,302 

840,701 

4-16-2 

». Salt 

81,47,365 

612,584 

95,18,383 

710,327 

4-16-> 

10. Copper 

61,67,490 

463,721 

44,02,580 

328,551 

— 28-(l 

11. Fcrro-niansancsc* 

10,69,453 

80,410 

24,63,590 

183,850 

■f 13(1-:; 

12. llmenite 

11,26,329 

84,686 

15,46,436 

115,406 

-(-37-2 

13. Saltpetre (/<) .. 

11,17,844 

84,048 

11,68,446 

87,197 

4--C;'l 

14. Kyaiiit^^, ete. . . 

7,08,623 

53,280 

7,46,514 

55,710 

■ i ) ■ !! 

If). Clnoiuite 

8,35,589 

62,826 

6,82,502 

50,933 

— 22-4 

16. Clavs 

3,25,578 

(r)24,480 

3,76,270 

28,080 

4 ir.-,7 

17. Moiiazite 

1,40,365 

10,554 

2,33,7(M) 

17,440 

-1-66 -4 

18. Gypsum 

1,18,543 

8,913 

1,71,903 

12.829 

-l-4r)-i 

U). Steatite 

1,5.5,221 

11,671 

1,68,580 

12,581 

4-s-(i 

20. Magnesite 

1,63,938 

12,326 

1,00,593 

11,984 

— 2-e 

21. Fuller’s ea rib .. 

75,017 

5,640 

78,958 

5.892 

-1 ;V2 

22. Diamonds 

54,979 

4,134 

68,813 

5,135 

-) 27.-1 

23. Zireou . . 

39,036 

2,935 

40,737 

3,040 


24, Silver 

:i2,343 

2,432 

29,877 

2,230 

— 7 - I'l 

25. Barytes 

1,49,200 

11,223 

29,312 

2,187 

— -HD-:! 

26. Ochres . . 

28,193 

(e)2,120 

28,805 

2,154 

4 2-:i 

27. Bauxite 

61 ,830 

4,649 

25,540 

1,906 

— .w-l 

2cS. Graphite 

16,302 

1,226 

20,691 

1,544 

4-26-!* 

2!>. Iron-ore (ffj/rtnV) 

1,062 

80 

12,690 

947 

4-l,09:i!' 

30, Tungsten-ore , . 

24,500 

1,812 

9,000 

716 

—6(1 S 

31. Asbestos 

6,022 

453 

4,482 

334 



32. Felspar. . 

3,390 

255 

4,335 

324 

4-27-S 

33. Beryl 

1,969 

148 

1,597 

119 

— Ps-S 

34. Garnet sand . . 

1,6.50 

124 

60t) 

45 

— 6:’> • " 

35. Beiiteuite 

900 

68 

330 

25 


36. Corundum 



250 

19 

4-](.ii-n 

37. Sapphire 

550 

41 

150 

11 

—72 -7 

38. Apatite, 

1 ,660 

125 

119 

9 

• — '.12 -8 

30. Copper-ore . . . . 



101 

8 


40. Aquamarine . . . . 


f ’* 

14 

1 

V-IO!'-'-'* 

41. Tantalite 

301 

1 23 



l) 

42. Antimony -ore 






Total . . 

30,49,43,161 

22,928,057 

34,13,93,305 

25,477,116 

-Ml-' 


(rt) Export f.o.b. vnlurs. (b) Export values. (r) Kevised. • Underestimated. 
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COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana 
-oal adds. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orij^ I the most important mines are those at 


Singarenl In Hyderabad, and In Central Pro- 
vinces but there are a number of smallci 
mines which have been worked at one time or 
another. 


Pre inrial production of Coal during the years 1937 and 1038 {udikh are the latest statistics available). 



1037. 

1038. 

Increase. 

] iecrease. 


Tons. 

Q'ons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

nn 

248,563 

278,328 

20,705 


irhistau 

17,479 

21,882 

4,403 


'.Ml 

6, .527,820 

7,745,372 

1,217,552 



13,830,717 

15,364,070 

1,527,302 


tr.il India 

334,291 

330,503 

2,302 


tnil Provinces . . 

1,504,150 

1,6.58,626 

154,407 


imi States Agein-y . . 

1,244,088 

1,463,603 

218,705 


I( raliad 

1,076,241 

1,211,103 

134,022 


.sa 

47,127 

44,425 


* 2,702 

ij.ib 

166,632 

184,028 

*17,300 


putana . , 

32,360 

34,717 

2,348 


'I’otal . . 

25,036,380 

28,342,000 

.3“3()‘);222 ■ 

2,702 


[ Value of Coal produced in India during the years 1037 and 1038. 

1 


1037. ! 

1038. 

1 

1 


Value (£l«Rs. 13.3). | 

Value (£1 = B s. 1 3 . 4). | 


• - 

Its. 

£ 

Bs 

a. 

T>- 

Bh. 

£ 

Bs 

a. 

P* 


10,25,400 

144,768 

7 

11 

11 

24,02,710 

180,024 

8 

15 

1 

r.'iliifliistan . . 

1,00,713 

8,240 

6 

4 

5 

1,43,010 

10,730 

6 

0 

3 

Ii'iigal 

2,10,13,700 

1 ,570,084 

3 

3 

6 

3,10,06,838 

2,320,050 

4 

0 

3 

bihar 

4,00,23,018 

3,076,086 

2 

15 

4 

5,37,10,370 

4,008,237 

.3 

7 

3 

t Mitral India 

11,77,547 

88,537 

3 

8 

4 

13,71,020 

102,382 

4 

1 

3 

1 t'liiral Provinces 

40,80,150 

374,447 

3 

4 

11 

01,18,233 

456,585 

3 

11 

0 

b;i^tcrn State.s Agency 

36,20,001 

272,220 

2 

15 

10 

48,70,460 

364,140 

3 

5 

4 

livilcraliad 

32,17,860 

241/.)44 

2 15 11 

52,75,033 

303,650 

4 

Tj 

8 

[trissa . . 

1,50,528 

11,318 

3 

2 

4 

1,44,002 

10,746 

3 

i{ 

10 

I’uiijab . . . ’ 

8,36,700 

62,017 

5 

0 

4 

10,20,856 

76,183 

5 

H 

0 

It aj putana 

1,46,133 

1 0,088 

4 

8 

3 

1,70,485 

12,723 

4 

14 


Total 

7.81,02,430 

5,872.364 


it), (14, 23, 835' 

' 

7,042,(177" 




[ Average 


1 

3 111 
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In 193H the total prodU( 5 tion of Indian Coal 
to 28,342,000 tons or 3,300,022 tons (IS -2 
«'( cent .) increase on the output of tlie ])revious 
and is tlnis the iiigliest ligure yet recorded. 

11 til'* ye^rrs 1031, 1032 and 1033 there was ai 
^'•iiiinuou.s decrease in i)roduction of coal from 
■ff' !>t‘ak tigiire of 23,803,048 tons in 1030. In 
tlie direction of change was reversed and' 
''"•turtion increased hy 2,208,284 tons (or 11-4 
;;ent.)from 19,780,103 tons in 1033 to 
-.".-7,447 tons in 1034. In 193,') the iiKaea.secon- 
*!"!- but, a less rate by 059.248 tons (or 4*3 per 
to 23,010,005 tons. In 1{)30 there was j 
■mu a decrease by 405,874 tons (1-8 per cent.)i 
--310,821 tons, followed in 1037 hy an In- 1 
r-a,,. oi 2, 425, .505 tons (10*7 pT cent.) to 
’ ’ ^ .i0,380 the highest output till then, hut which 
tiow l)e«‘n greatly exceeded. 'J’his increase was 
Ml - .1 i)y all provinces except Orissa, which show- 
> light decrease. 


increased output of 13-2 per cent, in 19.38 
'•^^‘‘'tnnpanied by an Increase of 30-2 y»er 
‘ in the totai value of tiie coal produced in 
10,04,23,835 (£7,042,077) in 1038, 
Ks. /, 81, 02, 439 (£5,872,304) in 1937. 


|i.(Te was also an Increase of 10 annas 2 i>ies 
pit .s month value per ton of coal for India 
‘ w ii{)le. namely from Hs. 3-1-11 to Rs.;M 2-1. 
increase in value was recorded from all 
itices without any exceptions. In opposition 


to the trend of 1034, 1035 and 1030, the exports 
of coal from India in 1!)37 have more than 
doubled as coiu]>ared with 15)30, deducting 
Burma’s sliare. Sima? the. scjiaration of Burma 
on the 1st Ajiril, 1 037, it appears in these statistics 
us a foreign country, and in 0 montlis lias 
taken a little more tliaii Ceylon did in tlie year. 

The average number of persons employed in 
the coallleUls (luring tlie year sliowed an increase 
of 1 0- 5 per cent. The average outiiut i>cr person 
employed showed a decrease', from the high 
figure of 130*2 tons In 1034, which is practicatiy 
the same as the figure for J5)20, namely 130*4 
tons, the highest figure recorded, to 124*92 
tons in 1938 wlihdi Is less than the figure 128*50 
for 1037. The figures for the lust nine years 
average higher than thos(^ i)jevionsIy recorded ; 
the.se higher figures are partly dm? to an increased 
U.SC of mecliauical coal-cutters, and jiartly to 
concent ration of work. During recent years a 
large number of collieries have been shut down 
and tlie labour absorlied in the remainder ; this 
concentration permits of a proportional reduction 
of the supervising staff, resulting in a larger 
tonnage per head. The fall in output per person 
employed in 1938 is of course due to increased 
employment. 

There was a decrease in the number of deaths 
hy accident from 274 in 1935, 436 in 1036, to 
213 in 1937 but the number increased to 338 
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due to aocidents In Bengal, Bihar and Hyderabad 
In 1038. In 1935 there were three major acci- 
dents, at Loyabad and Bagdigl collieries in 
the Jliuria coalfield and at K-urhurbareo 
colliery in tiie Oiridiii coalfield. In which 
11, 10 and 02 lives, respectively, were lost ; 
in 1036 there were two, at Poidih in the 
llaniganj field, and Loyabad in the Jharia field, 
whicli accounted for 200 and 35 deaths 
respectively. These figures may be compared 

IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the. great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds 
no diillculty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit tliat no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his se rious consideration. 
Early attempts to introduce European proct'sses 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recoried in 1830 in tiie South Arcot District, 
diuee tliat date various otlier attempts have 
been mode but none proved a succ(‘s8 before 
that now in operation near Barakarln Bengal. 
The site of ttic Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally cliosen on account of the proximity of 
botti coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
Iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and itaiilgan) stages stretetu's cast and west 
from the w'Orks, aiid for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used In the 
blast furniices. llec<mtly magnetite and hema* 
til 0 iiave. b<M*n obtained from the Manbhiim and 
Slnghhhum districts, and the production from 
tile last nanu'd district l»a.s largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
Iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up tlie use of 
ores obtained from tile neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and llaniganj and are now obtaining most 
ol their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Slngh- 
bhum. .Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., seenred two deposits of iron-ore In 
Snranda (Singhbhuin) forming parts of two largo 
hill masses known ns Notii Burn and Buda Bum 
respectively. Recent prospeetlng in this part of 
Slnehbhnra has led to tlie disi-overy of numerous 
additional deposits of iren-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Kconjhar and Bonal 
Staten in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles In a S. S. \V. direction. At l^ansira Buru. 
a portion of Notu Burn, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar Ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises te over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
aboat 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it Is separated by banded hsematlte-jaspers. The 
ore Itself Is high-grade micaceoii.s htematite 
often latcritised at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 
into the interior of the deposit show tliat the 
hsematita becomes very friable not far below the 


with the annual average for the quluquennluia 
1019-1023, which was 274, the annual average 
for the quinquennium 1024-1028, which vas 
218, and the annual average for 1029-1033, 
which was 180. The death rate was 1.09 per 
thousand persons employed in 1937 and 1.40 
per thousand in 1038 : the average figure for the 
period 1910-1023 was 1.36 for the period 1024- 
1028 was 1.16, and for the period 1020-1933 
was 1.08. 

ORE. 

outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface latcritlsation, arc almost 
exactly reproduced In the iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagiri. 'J'lie Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form ol rougiily 
lenticular leads or bodies of hesmatite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation witii granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other. 

For some years up to and including 1029 the 
production of iron-ore, in India had been steadily 
increasing ; India is now, In fact, the second 
largest producer in tlie Britisli Empire, and 
yields place only to the United Kingdom. Her 
output is of course still completely dwarfed by 
the production in the United States (30J million 
tons in 1035 and 48? million tons in 1936) and 
Franco (32- 3 million tons in botli 1 935 and 1036) ; 
but her reserves of ore arc not mncli less than 
tiiree-quarters of the estimated total in tlio 
United States and there is every liope that 
India will eventually take a much more important 
l)lace among tlic world’s producers of iron-ore. 
From 2,430,136 tons in 1929 tlie output of iron- 
ore in India fell to 1,228,625 tons in 1933. In 
1934, however, there was a turn of the tide 
and the production recovered sliarply to 
1,916,918 tons and in 1935 rose still further to 
2,364,297 tons, in 1930 to 2,553,247 tons, 
in 1937, to 2,870,832 tons valued at Rh. 45,86,378 
(£344,840), l>ut in 1938 tlio production fell 
slightly to 2,743,675 tons valued at R8.45, 56,974 
(£340,073). These figures exclutle the output 
of about 25,000 tons, by the Burma Corporation, 
which is used as a Hux in lead-smelting. 

The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 

(Act No. XIV of 1924).— authorised, to 
companies employing Indians, bounties upon 
rails and fishplates w'holly manufactured', in 
British India from materials wholly or mainly 
])rodut*ed from Indian iron-ore and complying 
with specifications approved by the Railway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railway wagons, 
a substantial iKjrtiou of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India. 
This Act was repealctl by the Act No. Ill of 1927 
and the payment of bounties consequently 
ceased on the 31st March, 1027 ; the industry 
is, however, protected to a certain extent by 
the varying tariffs on different classes of imported 
steel. As a result of a new Act, No. XXXI of 
1034, provision has been made for an increase of 
tariffs by about half over the 1927 rates, or about 
Its. 10 per ton ad valorem in most coses, or about 
Rs. 40 per ton in the case of articles not of British 
manufacture. 
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This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons In 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
la the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The most 
important deposits occur In the Central Pro* 
Vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
•re som3what varied. The peroxide la used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
purcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-mnngancse for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1004, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

The catastrophic fall in the production of 
manganese ore in India from the peak figures of 
1927, namely 1,129,363 tons valued at £2,703.06H 
f.o.b. Indian ports to 212,004 tons with a value of 
£140,022 In 1932 has been recorded previously. 
In 1933 the output rose sliglitly to 218,307 
tons but the value fell to £123,171. Tlicsc are 
the smallest quantities and values reported since 
1901, when the output was 120,891 tons valued 
at £122,831. In 1905 the oiitjuit was 247,427 
tons valued at £223,432, since when tlic smallest 
])roductlou was 450,410 tons in 1915 valued at 
£929,546 ; whilst the smallest value was In 1909 
when a production of 044,000 tons was valued 
at £003,908. In 1934 there was, however, a 
partial recovery to 406,300 tons valiied at 
£388,240, furtlier increased in 1935 to 041,483 
tons valued at £768,030, in 1930 to 813,442 
tons valued at £1,124,422 and in 1937 to 1,051,594 
Ions valued at £3,229,554 but in 1938 there 
was a fall in output and prices to 967,929 tons 
valued at £2,932,445. The full magnitude of 
1 hisoa tastrophe to the Indian ma nga nei e industry 
is perhaps best realised from the fact that whilst , 
the quantity of the production in 1933 was a j 
little over onc-flfth of that of the peak year of 
1927, the value was less than onc-tw’enty-second 
wrt of the value of the 1927 production. In 
fact in none of the major Indian mineral indus- 
tries had the eflects of the slump been so 
seriously felt as in the manganese industry ; it Is 
gratifying, therefore, that some measure of re- 
covery can now be recorded, though the value of 
tlic output is still less than half the peak figure 
of 1927, with d much higher value. 

The substantial recovery in 1936 is due mainly 
to increases in the Balaghat, Nagpur and 
Bhandara districts of the Central Provinces, 
and to the resumption of work in Panch Mahals. 
The output from Sandiir State fell by a third. 
Tlie most pleasing feature of this improvement 
is the recovery of the Central Provinces pro- 
duction from the trivial figure to which it had 
fallen in 1933(28,789 tons) to 668,806 tons in 1936. 

The recovery in 1936 has been set 
hack by decreases in the Bala Qhat and Bhandara 
districts of the Central Provinces, Keonjhar 
io the Eastern States Agency and in North 
fvanara (Bombay), the Sandur State (Madras) 
Jtnd in the Chitaldrug districts of Mysore 
''fate. There has been an improvement in 
!he production from the Panch Mahals, Chind- 
wara, Bellary, Tumkur and Vizagapatam. 


During 1932 and 1933 the majority of 
mines in the Central Provinces liad been closed, 
including several mines that had never been 
closed since the commencement of work in 
1900 and 1901 ; there had been a total cessation 
of production in the Nagpur district and almost 
total ces.sation in Bhandara. The amount of 
ground recovered can be judged from 
the fact that the production of the Central 
Provinces averaged 000,669 tons annually 
during the (luinquennlum 1924 to 1928. All 
producing districts are now actively engaged 
in the output t)f Manganese-ore. 

The partial recovery of the Indian manganese 
industry during 1934 and 1935 was rotlected 
in an Increase of exports, Includitjg the quantities 
exported from Mormugao in Portuguese India, 
from the. nadir of 275,904 tons in 1933 to 864,698 
tons in 1935. In 1930 this fell to 742,647 tons, 
and after rising to 1,151,834 tons in 1937 fell to 
648,740 tons in 1938. Tlie United Kingdom even 
with a decrease of over 127,000 tons retahuMl 
licr position as the chief importer of Indian 
inaiiganese-ore. The second pla<;e ns importer 
was taken by .Tapau with 113,212 tons, with 
the U. S. A. third witli 89,037 tons and Krance 
a close fourth with 80,950 tons, Tlic Belgium 
German figures show a marked decrease. 

The fall in tlic Indian output of manganese- 
ore of recent years can be correlated with the fall 
in the price of first-grade ore, c.i.f. United 
Kingdom ports, from an average of 22. 9d, per 
unit in 1924 to 14.9d. per unit in 1929, and 
then to 9 . 5d. per unit in 1 932 and 1933. A iiartinl 
recovery In output in 1934 accompanied a rise in 
the average ])rice to 10. 5f/. per unit, and to 
12.26f/. in 1930, rising as liigh as 22.5r/. in 1937, 
but in 1938 the price fell to J9.7rf. per unit. 

This continued fall in the price of mauganesc- 
ore from 1924 to 1932 is to be eorrelatcd with 
the fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate of 
increase of the world’s production of manganesc- 
orc was much greater tlian the rate of Increnso 
in the world’s production of pig-iron and steel. 
And although there was a fall in the world’s 
output of manganese-ore In 1928, there was a 
very large increase in 1929, greater than was 
justified by the increased xiroduetiou of Iron 
and steel in that year, and it is evident tliat tlie 
world’s available supiilies of manganese-ore 
are now much in excess of normal requirements. 
The present chief sources of T>rodiictlon of 
Manganese-ore arc Ilussla, India, the Gold 
Coast, Soutii Africa, Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, 
Czechoslovakia and .Tapan. Bussia Is able 
to place a largo quantities of ore on tlio market 
at a price with which many Indian producers 
cannot (jompete without a return to pre-war 
railway freights. The Gold Coast hag also 
become a serious competitor of recent years. 
The large deposits of high-grade manganese- 
ore discovered near Postmasburg in Soutii 
Africa are also being developed. With this 
Increasing competition and falling prices it 
is not surprising, therefore, that in spite of 
the apparent prosperity of the Indian manganese 
industry in 1929 and 1930, as judged from 
figures of production and export, yet by 1930 
the industry as a whole had arrived at a stage 
of relative depression, causing many operators 
to cease work. Added to increased avallabh! 
supplies there was in 1931 nnd 1932 a disastrous 
decline In tlie activities of tlic iron and steel 
industry of the world. 
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GOLD. 


The Statistics given below are the latest available. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India Is derived from the Kolar goid field 
In Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1005 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
iraprovoment. The l^izam’s mine at Hutti In 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Eolar goid field. ' This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantnpur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased In 1912. The Anantapnr mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910 ; 
the amount being 2.532 ounces, valued at 
Its. 1,51,800. Oold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Eyankpa/.at mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, hut 
fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
it was no more than 24 oz. Tlie small 


quantity of gold produced in the Punjab* the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried oa 
in a great many districts in Inaia, but there is 
no complete record of tbe amount obtained in 
[this way. 

In 1931 the gradual secular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
with an output of 330,488.8 ozs. valued at 
Us. 2,08.01,943 (£1,. 540, 885), followed by a 
trivial fall again in 1932, whtm the output was 
329,681.7 ozs. valued at Its. 2,53,51,438 
|£1, 906,123). In 1933 there w’as an increase to 
336,108.3 ozs. valued at Its. 2,70,40,071 
(£2,078,201). In 1934 the output fell to 
322,142.9 ozs., but the value increased to 
Rs. 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
in terms of sterling since 1920. It is interesting 
to note that the output of 1921, which was 
valued at £2.0.50,575 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production, was 432,^22.6 ozs. In 

1935 the output rose again to 327,652.5 ozs. 
valued at Rs. 3,04,01,775 (£2.285.848), and In 

1936 to 333,385. 6 ozs. valued at Rs, 8,06,02,413 
(£2,300,933). In 1937 the output fell slightlv 
to 331,748.2 ozs., valued at Rs. 3,04,80,105 
(£2,291,737). In 1938 the output decreased 
slightly to 321,137.8 ozs. valued at 118.3,04,75,397 
(£2,274,283) from 330,743,9 ozs. valued at 
Rs. 3,03,95,871 (£2,285,404). All fields shared in 
this decrease, except the United Provinces. 


SALT ♦ 

There was a moderate increase in the production of salt in India in 1038, made iiji 
of increase in the production in Northern liulia ami Madras, with decreases in the i)roduelj<)u 
in Sind and Bombay. 

The product.iun in Aden was less in 1038 than in 1937 ; the production in Burma showed 
a largo decrease. 

There W'as a decrease in the imports of salt into India in 1938, 


* Source : Records of the (leological Survey of India (Vol. 74, Part 3, 1939.) 

Quantity and valm of Salt produced in India during the years 1937 and 193S { whkh are the latest 

figures a m Uable.) 




1937. 



1938. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1-H8. 13.3). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 =Rs. 13.4). 

I ndia — 

Tons, 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Bengal 

112 

7,865 

591 

267 

3,595 

268 

Bombay 

489,742 

22,86,482 

171,916 

406,992 

18.84,930 

140,667 

Gwalior (rt) 

55 

2,080 

202 

183 

9,711 

725 

Maiiras 

421,014 

20,87,038 

1 56,920 

453,954 

:U,0t),5Gl 

231,385 

Northern India 

465,712 

31,74.484 

238,683 

582,391 

40,36,224 

301-,211 

Sind 

1 16,380 

5,88,816 

44,272 

95,876 

4,83,353 

30,071 

Total . . 

i ,493,021 

81,47,365 

612,584 

1,539,663 

95,18,383 

710,327 

Aden , . 

355,166 

{f/)2l).7d;6i8 

155,686 

278,047* 

(h) 16,24,014 

120,971 

Burma 


(/OS, 24,953 

62,026 

38,698 

(5) ■S.OI'.OU' 

44;329^ 


(a) Figures relate "to the official years, 1936-37 and 1937-38. (M Estimated. 


Jm polls o f Salt into I ndia daring the years 1937 and 1938. 




1937 



1938 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

Rs. 13.3). 

Q)iaiitity. 

Value (£1 = 

Rs. 13.4). 

From — 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Germany.. 

Aden and depen- 

41,577 

6,69,468 

50,336 

27,752 

4,52,781 

33,789 

dencies 

295,879 

52,80,084 

397,044 

216,883 

26,97,967 

201,341 

Egypt . . 

1,000 i 

15,269 

1,148 

61,209 

6,62,123 

49,412 

Other countries . 

530 

07,489 

7,330 

26,111 

3,86,867 

28,871 

Total 

338,986 

60,62,910 

455,858 

331,955 

41,99,738 

313,413 
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Stock Exchanges. 

Tliere are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers blank transfers. It has not got Jobbers like the 
In Bombay. They carry on business In the London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
Brokers* Hall, l>ought in 1887 from the funds of combine the function of dealers. The principal 
the Share and ^ock Brokers' Association business transacted is connected with the shares 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities registered in India, mdscellaneous industrial 
promoted throughout the Province of Bom- concerns (such as pai)er, flour, etc.) JEUilway 
bay. Their powers are defined by rules and Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
reuulations framed by the Governing Board ing those of industrial concerns and Trustcee 
and appro^'ed by the Government of Bombay. Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Tlic Board has power to stop business in 'Irust and Improvement Trust Debentures, 
times of emergencies for 24 hours only and for The Association issues a Year Book which 
nny further period with the previous sanction contains ollicial information relating to all stocks 
of Government. The official address of the and shares dealt in on the Stock Exchange. 
Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort. Bombay. A general meeting of the simreholdors annually 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was elects a Ct)mmittec of 10, which elects several 
Its. 5 which was gradually raised to Its. 7,000. Sub-Committees and n»)ny. Office Bearers — the 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased. President and two Joint Hony. Treasurers. 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at The Committee is empowered to do all work 
Ks. 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed on behalf of the Association, which in its 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten- turn delegates powers to the Sub-Committees 
Sion cf the business. The present value of the and the Hon. Office Bearers. The Committee 
card is about Its. 20,000. also adjudicates in disputes between members 

In November, 1917, a second Stock Exchange thus enabling the members to avoid Law 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters Courts in most cases. 

in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock Committee for 1941. — J. M. Dutt, President, 
Exchange. Ltd. This separate Exchange no W. It. Elliot, E. 11. Sta]>leH, W. A. Black, G. F. 
longer functions. It was revived in 1922 but Berthoud, Sagarmull Nathaiiy, H, C. Clmitorjee, 
has again ceased to function. A new Stock Dr. M. M. Hoy, Shambhu Nath Dutt, Goblnd 
Excliange was opened in Bombay with its head- Lall Bangiir, Kedarnuth Poddar, Basant Lall, 
quarters in Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Hoad in Chaturvedi, .lagannath Jhunjhnnwula, Bisham- 
Kei)ruary, 1938, known as the Indian Stock bhar Nath Iffiaturvedl, Laxmidas H(>yal, and 
Exchange, Ltd. Kedaniath Klmndelwal. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market met Joint Ucniorary Treasurern: — Kedaniath Khan- 
in the open air in business quarters and was delwal, Kedarnath Poddar, and Shambhuuath 
uuder no control except that of market custom. Dutt. 

In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Astoci- Secretarif .-—I). (Uiakravirty, M.A., B.L. 

•tion was formed, a Hcpresentatlve Committee Editor, Year Hook : — A. K. Sur, m.a. 
came into existence, and the existing customs The Stock Exchange has its own bnllditig at 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 7, Lyons Hange. This building — one of the finest 
of business. Public confidence grew rapidly specimen of its kind — was opened on 0th July, 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 1928, by Sir Stanley .Ijiekson, then Govesrnor of 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- Bengal. The ground floor is utilised for the 
ciiig conditions. The Great War, having given AasocifTtlon Hall wliere members meet between 
au impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 12 noon and 6 p.in. The Mezzanine lloor contains 
for an astouudingly large volume of business the offices of the Association, a well equipped 
in the market which culminated in a boom. Library and several retiring places lor tiie 
In June, 1923, the Association was Incorpora- benefit of the members. The upper three flours 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian are tenanted by members’ offices. 

Companies* Acts 1013-1920 with an authorised The Madras Stock Exchange Association, 
capital of Bs. 3 lakhs divided into 300 fully Linoitsd- — The only Hegistered Institution in 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are .Southern India of brokers dealing in Shares, 
made up annually up to 80th September. At Stocks and Government Securities. Promoted 
the present moment, the number of shares and Bcgistcred on 12th August 1937. It has 
i^ubscribed is 223, each firm owning, and being two kinds of members — viz., Founder and 
entitled to own, only one share. Ordinary. Tlie Founder members have to pay 

The total number of members, including admission fee of Its. 6(M) whilst Ordinary 
I’artners and assistants of member firms, is members pay Hs. 1,000. Deposit from each 
714. The Committee has restricted the further member is Hs. 5,000 or such higher amount as 
:>le of new shares until it deems it necessary to the Executive Committee may decide. Each 
t evise its decision, exception b^ng made in the member further has to pay a monthly subscrip- 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing tion of Its. 25. Working hours of the Exchange 
firm. Anyone to become a member is required to between 11-30 a.m. and 12-30 p.m. Dealings 
purchase a share from a member and seek about 18 shares of Ck)mpanie8 are allowed on 
election and on being elected the admission Forward monthly basis. Other shares are 
fee charged by the Association is Hs. 6,000. quoted on cash basis. Government Securities 
The conduct of members and of business is con- ®'l®o quoted on cash basis, i.e., delivery within 
trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being seven days. 

fully honoured. The market customs differ from President. — T. N. Krlshnaswami ; Vice-Presi- 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there dent. — H. C. Paterson; Hon. ,Se^reiarie8. — S. 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the Narayanaswami and B. N. Yiswanathan ; 
Heoond day after the contract is passed, and Hon, Treasurer. — W. L. Knopi». Hegistered 
sales ofsocurities are effected for most part under ' Madras. Telephone No. 4075. 
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Modern commerce in India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in tljolr hands. Chambers of 
Oo.nmerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years* taken a large and eruwing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in diflerent parts of India, 
ai^cordiiig tt) the natural proclivities and genius 
of dllfercnt races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, wldle Bengal, 
very keen in other ttelds of activity, lags 
beiiind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a mcmberslilp 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up In recent years certain Asso- 
eiations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Cfiamber and Bureau, of which the inembershi]) 
i‘» exclusively Indian. These different classes 
< f bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
but constantly work In association. 

Jn 1U21, the London Chamber of Commerce, 
realising the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section " of 
their organisation. The Indian Cliambcrs 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense atfiliate<i to it, nor is there at present 
any Inclination on their part to enter into such 
Close relationstdp, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers cun themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
oifectively than a London body could 
do lor them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it, liave shown themselves out 
of touch with wliat seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular mutters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by Sir Fazulblioy Currlmbhoy Ibrahim, 
a leading milbwncr and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effiuding great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organisation. Sir Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian (k>m 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday si'atou, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Bcceptlon Committee 
showed that all the importaut commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to 
co-operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. The late Sir 
Dinshaw Waclia, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimblioy as the first President. The Con- 


gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The organisation languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in currency and 
exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Dellil 
and in 1 927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities liailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December, 1926, and Ist and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “ Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ” at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.” 

Among the objects for which the Federation 
is established are the following : — 

(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 

unanimity among the business com- 
munity and association on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 

Government or autliority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise, that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 

the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of the Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 

shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of the Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
uudertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(g) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
'warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Tlio Federation lian (iO Chambers of Com- 
inone and Commercial Associations alHliated 
to it as Ordinary Members and 5 Associate 
Members, and is recojjniscd by tlie Central 
<fO\ eminent as tiie premier organisation repre- 
.seiitinjj eommcriMal and industrial interests in 
thi' conntry. Tlu' liead(iua iters of the Federa- 
ti'tii are situated in Wew Delhi. Tliere are two 
cl.isscs of Members, Ordinary and Associate. 

OlTicc-Bearers for 1940-41 : 

President : — Amritlal Ojiia. 

y ice-Presidenl : — Chnnilal B. Mehta. 

Honorary Trcasvrer : — N. R. Sarkcr, Calcutta. 

Secretary : — D. O. Mulherkur. 

Office : — 28, Ferozshah Bo-ad, New Delhi. 

Representatives of the Federation on 
various Committees. 

Central Advisory Committee for JAghthoases . — 
M. A. Master, n.A., LL.n., Bombay; (lagan- 
vihari B. Mehta, Calcutta ; Rao Bahadur C. 
(iopal Menon, Madras. 


Imperial Council of Agricultural liesearch . — 
D. P. Khaitan. Calcutta. 

Standing Rice Committee : — A s h u t o s h 
Bha ttacha r y y a , Cal c u t ta . 

Wheat Committee : — Batilal Muljl Candid, 
Bombay. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board : — 
D. C. Chose, Jalpaiguri. 

Forest Utilisation Central Advisory Board : — 
8ir Shri Ram, Now Delhi; Lala Padampat 
Singhania, Cawnporo. 

Indian Acrounlmicy Board : — Sirdar P. S, 
Sodhbans, J.ahore. 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore : — 
Kapilr.am 11. Vukil, m.sc. Tech. (Mane.), 
F.I.O,, M.l. (’hem. I?., F.I.A.S., Bombay. 

Erport Adclsory Coiinril : — Cbunilal B. Mi'hta 
Bombay; R. Sarkcr, Calcutta. 

Governing Body of (he International Labour 
Organisation : — D. S. Krulkar, J.ondon. 

Permanent Agricult aral Committee : — (Inter- 
national Labour Organisation) Walehaiid 
Hirachand, Bombay. 

International Organisation of Industrial Em/do- 
yers : — (Cenoral Council) D. S. Krulkar, London. 


ALL-mOIA ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS. 


The Employer’s Delegations to the various 
sessions of the International Laiiour t'onference 
tclt. tiic neeessit.y of a central organisation in 
India rejircsenting employers of industrial labour 
in the country with a view to studying various 
(luestions coining before tliese International 
Conferenees from the Indian employers’ i»oint of 
vi(^w. Walchaiid Uiraeband, wlio wa.s tlie 
I’re.sident of tlie Federation of Indian ('baiubers 
of (kniimcrce and Industry, with tlic consent 
()l the Committee, took tlie initiative of luuneldng 
a central organisation in Decern lier, 1932, to 
represent Indian employers. Any organi.sation re- 
IMi'senting an industry, the (!on8tituents of wideh 
arc einidoycrs of industrial labour, is entitled to 
l'C(!ome a member of tlie All-India Orgahisation 
of Industrial Employers (briclly called A.O.I.K.). 
besides this membership, any industrial concern 
coming under the Factory Laws, is also entitled 
to become a member of the Organisation. 


The annual subscription for the industrial 
assoidations is Ks. 25 and for individual indus- 
trial (concerns Ks. 10. 

'rhe Organisat ion has on its roll 13 industrial 
associations representing Ahmcdalmd and 
Bengal millowners. Northern India employers, 
salt industry, national shipping, sugar industry, 
Haroda .State Mills and lndustri(*s, glass, coid 
mining, tea, Didhi F.ictory Owners and jute 
ludiistry. Jicsiiles, there are more than 104 l)ig 
industrial concerns as members of the Organisa- 
tion. 

Otlice-Bearcrs for 1040-41 : — 

President Lala Shri Ram. 

Viec-PresideHi : — Lala Karamcliaiid Thapar, 
Calcutta. 

lion. Treasurer: — Dr. N. N. Law, Calcutta. 

Secretary: — D. G. Miillierkar. 

I Office : — 28, Ferozshah Road, New Delhi, 


BENGAL 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was tound- 
c'l in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta, 
riie Bengal Cliamher is registeretl with a 
'l< claration of membership of 300. Its objects 
ire the usual purposes connect.cd with tlie 
I)rotectlon of traile “ iu particular in Cal- 
cutta.’* There are two clasfcs of members, j 
Permanent (Chamber and Associated) and 
Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, slilpowners, represen- 1 
tiitives of commerolal, railway and insurance 
"".nponles, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
ill commerce, agriculture, mining or inanu- 
'ai-ture, and joint stock companies or other 
I 'rporatlons, formed for any purpose or object 
' unected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
"I manufacture, and persons engaged in or^ 

' mnected with art, science or literature, may be 
' ' “cted as permanent members of the Chamber. 


Tlie following .ire tlie office-bearers of the 
Cliamber for the year 1940-41 : — 

President : — Tlie llon’bJc Mr. J. IJ. S. Richard- 
son. 

V ice-1 *reJiident : — G. B. Morton, o.ii.E., M.€. 

M ember G : — J. H. Burder, II. il. Burn, 
H. G. Cooper, M.o.. p.c..'V[., D. R. Kinloch, E. B. 
Pratt ; R. R. Iladdow and H. G. Stokes. 
Secretary :—\ t. C. Fairl>airn‘. Deputy &'«cre- 
J* J- B. Sutherland Assistant Secretaries: 
T. E. Matiiieson, J. B. Morrison and W. D. 
Br.vdcn. 

The following are the public bodies (amomz 
otliers) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned, for the current year. 

The Council State . — The Hon’Mo Sir John 
Richardson. 
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The Bengal Legislative Assembly . — IJ. Giaflding* 

J, II. Walker, Jl. Haywood, M. A. F. ffirtxel. 

K. M. Sassoon, W. C. Wordsworth and D. Hendry. 

The Calcutta Port Commission. — R. U. 
Had<low, 'r. S. (Jladstone, (J. V. Lloyd, The 
Iloirhle Sir .lohn Jliehurdson, K. J. JS’icolson 
and W. L. Gordon. 

The Calcutta Municipal Corporation. — F. G. 
Gross, F. <L Watson, J. Jl. Speller, S. A. Gray, 
W'. K. Hinnj>hrey and L. W. Jlaleoinbc. 

The Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
Calcutta. — F. Rooney. 

The Bengal Boiler Commission. — R. A. Cole* 
W. Gow and W. H. W*. Urquhart, A.M.I. 
Mech. E. 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission . — 
R.J. Oliver; J. M. Grant. 

The Chamber elects renresentatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta SalloTs’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are tbe recognised associations of 
the Bengal Cbambcr of Commerce: — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rico Association, 
Indian .lute Mills Association. Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Insurance Association. Calcutta 
Import I’rado Assotiiatlon. Tbe Wine, Spirit 
and JJeer Association of India, Indiiin Mining 
Association, Calcutta Baled Jute As.soclation, 
Indian rai)er Makers’ Associathm, Indian 
Fngineerlng Association, Calcutta Jute Fabrics 
Shli)pers’ Association, Calcutta Hydraulic, 
Tress Association. Jute Fabric Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Baled Jute 8bipT)ers’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Jute Healers’ Association, Cal- 
cutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Asso<‘iation, 
Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, Cahaitta 
River Transport Association, tbe Masters’ 


Stevedores’ Association and the Associali(ni 
of Paint, Colour & Varnish, Manufactures in 
India, Calcutta Freight Brokers’ Association 
and European Moffusil Jute Bales Association. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arl.i- 
tration for the determination, settlement suui 
adjustment of disputes and differene>es relatin- 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to ciik 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otlierwise in Calcutta, or clso 
where in India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of such jiarties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be snl.mltted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as tlie Registrar of the Tribunal, whir l) 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected l)y the Registrar and 
willing to servo on the Tribunal. The Bo 
gistrar from time to time makes a list cf such 
members and assistants. 


The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measures’ Department controlled by a sfieciHl 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (G. C. 
Gee Smytli), Head Office Manager (Mr. F. M' . 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messn-. 
J. B. F. Henfrey, B. Perry and S. J. Warwick) 
and tile staff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 105 officers. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of tlu' 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compaRslonate funds ami 
Measurers’ Cilni). The Chamber docs not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Curreul. 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
[circulars of various descriptions in addition io 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
' other circulars on matters under discussion. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Tlie Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
the premier institution of tlie Indian Goinmerclal 
Community in Bengal, was founded in 1887. 
The objects of tlie Chamlier are to aid and 
stimulate tlie development of commercial, 
agricultural and Industrial enterprises in Bengal 
and Assam and to protect the commercial 
interest of all persons trading tlierein ; to 
promote unanimity and uniformity of practice 
amongst tlie members of the commercial com- 
munity; to represent their views and require- 
ments to the. Government, raihvJiy and port 
authorities; to arrange for organised action 
on all matters involving the interests of members 
including conditions of employment of industrial 
labour; to arbitrate when occasion occurs 
between parties willing to submit their differences 
to the Association, and generally to do all such 
things as may be oondueive to the interests 
of the commerci.al classes of Bengal and 
Assam. 

The constitution of the Cliambcr extends the 
facilities of Associate and Honorary Membership 
to the entire trading community in Bengal. The 
number of Ordinary members on the roll is 
about 400. Almost all the leading Indian com- 


mercial and industrial firms and persons in every 
l)ranch of the inland and foreign trade in Bengal 
arc members of tbe Ghamber. A consldcral)li 
portion of tbe joint stock capital invested in 
Bengal in banking, insuraree, steamer services, 
cotton mills, etc., is al.so represented. The con- 
stitution of ti)e Ghaml)er provides for a close 
association as between tbe Cliainker and variou.^ 

I sectional organise lions of trades and industries 
ill Bengal. 

List of Associatioji^ affiliatpA to the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce : — All-iiidia Soap 
Makers’ Association ; All-India Tea Growers’ 
Federation ; Association of Engineers ; Barisal 
Maliajan Sainity ; Bengal Banks’ Association : 
Bengal Cotton Association Ltd., Bengal 
Galvanized Slieet Merchants’ Association ; 
Bengal Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association ; 
Bengal Industries Association ; Calcutta 
Iron Merchants’ Association ; Calcutta Jutfi 
Exchange Ltd. ; Calcutta Wine Association ; 
East India Jute Association Ltd. ; Farldpur 
District Merchants’ Association ; Indian Colliery 
Owners' Association ; Indian Insurance Institute; 
Indian Planters’ Association ; Metropolitan 
Banking Association; Murshidabad Silk Asso- 
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elation ; Oil Mills Association ; Faddy Mer- 
chants’ Association ; Tlpperah Chamber of 
Commerce ; Tipperali Traders Association ; 
Tipperah Tea Association. 

The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing 
representatives to the Bengal Legislative Assem- 
bly, the Calcutta Fort Trust, the Calcutta Im- 
provement I'rust, Bengal Industries Board, 
Economic Enquiry Board, Bengal, and other 
important bodies. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at 
Calcutta and its affairs are administered by a 
committee of 32 members in addition to the 
President, two Vice-Presidents, and the Honorary 
Treasurer, with the help of the Secretary and a 
number of Departmental committees. 

Offiok-Beahehs a no Memheus of the 
Executive comaiittee for 1U41. 

Prendent : — Dr. N. N. Law, M.A., rh.D. 

Vice-Presidents : — A. C. Sen and Kumar 
Pramatha Nath Roy. 

non. Treasurer : — Dr. Satya Churn Law, jf.A.. 
rh.i). 
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McTnbers of the Executive (JonimiUee: — Sir 11. 
S. Paul, Kt., M.fi.A. ; N. It. Sarker, m.l.a. ; P. C. 
Mitra ; Sad ban Chandra Roy ; Bhabotosli 
Ghattoek ; Arun Prokash Boral ; I). N. Sen ; 
Capt, N. N. Dutt, M.B. ; Jiban Krishna Mittor ; 
S. C, Ray, M.A., B.li. ; I. B. Son ; (’hiranjllal 
Bajoria ; Benode Gopal Mookerjee ; J. C. Sen, 
B.A. (jjurvard); Aniar Krishna Uhosli ; 
G. Basil, B.A., F.S.A.A., F.r.i.s. ( bond.), k.a. ; 
Sudliindra Nath Roy Choudhury, M.A., B-L. ; 
.T. N. Lahiri; Bnghunath Dutt; Mohini Mohan 
Saha. 

Co-opted Members of the Execiitire Committee . : — 
B. C. Gho.so, B.sc. (Jjond.), B.oom. (bond.); 
B. Maitra; N, N. R.ak8hit ; II. P. Bagaria ; 
Nirmal (Jhnndra Ghosh ; Ashiitosh Bhatta- 
charyya ; Dr. N. Sanyal, M.A., i‘h.i>., Jl.L.A. ; 
J. N. Bauer ji ; Jogendra Kisliore Das, ji.a., 

I H.li. 

j Secretary {Offg.) S. R. Bisw^as, M.A. 

Assistant Secretary (Offg.) : — B. C. Kundu, 
I M.A. 

I Office : 2, Ibiyal Exchange Phu^e. Calcutta. 

1 Telephone; Calcutta 3U32, Telegrams; Conjoint. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians arc 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
tlie development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians *, to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
Interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies l»et ween members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber ; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India ; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta ; and to do all 
such other things as may bo conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofuBsil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussii 
members Bs. 50. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
man^acture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 


The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber for the year J 040-41 : — 

President. — Sir Badridas fSoouka, Kt., o.i.E. 
Senior Viee- President. — R. 1^. Nopany. 
Vice-President. — Durga Frasad Khaitan. 

Members L. Furl; G. L. Mehta; M. 1.. 

Sluih ; A. h. Ojlia ; L. N. Blrla ; M. G. Bliagat ; 
Dr. II. Gljosh ; 1 j. F. Misra ; K. D. .lalan ; 
D. P. Kliaitan ; K. li. .latia ; Faizulla (iangjee; 
K. M. Naik ; D. ('. itriver ; KaHslni A. Mohamed ; 
I’raiijivaii .laitha ; Y. R. Fatel ; M, R. .Jaipuria. 

Secretary. — S. R. Dhadda, M.A., Lli.n. 

The following Associations arc afllliatcd with 
the Chamber : — Indian Sugar Mills' Association ; 
Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ Association ; 
Indian Paper Mills’ Association ; Indian 
Insurance Companies’ Association; Indian Jute 
Balers’ Association ; Indian Produce Association ; 
East India Jute Association; Calcutta Rice 
Merchants’ Association ; Calcutta Kirana 
Association ; Gunny Trades Association ; Indian 
Colliery Owners' Association ; Indian Tea 
Merchants’ Association ; Marwari Rico Mills 
Association ; Sindlil Merchants’ Association; 
Shareholders’ Association ; Indian Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association ; Calcutta Tube Importers’ 
Association ; Calcutta Metal Merchants' 
Association. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to covering the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following trades:— (1) Jute; (2) Gunny; 
(3) Piece-goods and yarn ; (4) Iron and Steel ; 
(5) Coal and Minerals ; (6) General. 
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The various bodies on which the Chamber is 
represented are as under : — 

lienfjal Legislative Assembly. — D. P. Khaitan. 
Calcutta Port Commissioner. — G. L. Mehta. 
Indian Central, Jute Committee. — K. P. (Jocnka. 
Provincial Board for War Supplies. — D. P. 
Kliaitan. 

Bengal Industrial Survey Committee. — X. L. 
OJha. 

Sugar Committee of the Bengal Industrial 
Survey Committee. — A. L. Ojlia. 

Bengal Price Control Advisory Committee . — 
1). P. Khaitan. 

Committee for ICstablishment of a Homs for 
Indian Seamen at the Port of Calcutta. — G. L. 
Meiita. 

Provincial Transport Authority, Bengal . — 
Pranjivan .laitha. 

Bengal Nagpur Itailway Advisory Committee . — 
Paizulia (Janjzjee. 

East Indian Itailway Advisory Committee . — 
JaKiuohaii I’rasad (joenka. 

Eastern Bengal Jtailway Advisory Committee . — 
J{. L. Kopany, 

Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal. — M. L. 
Shah. 

Unemployment Enquiry Committee of the Board 
of Economic Enquiry, Bengal. — A. Ojha. 


Board of Scientific Research for Bengal. — A. L, 
Ojha. 

Commercial Panel of the Railway Rates Advi- 
sory Committee . — (K L. Mehta ; A. L. Ojha ; 
D. P. Khaitan ; Paizulla (hiiijjjee ; M. L. Sliah. 

Board of Apprenticeship Training. — M. G. 
Bliagat. 

Traffic Advisory Board. — K. N. Kliandelwal. 

Oovernment Commercial Institute Board . — 
N. L. Puri. 

Visiting Committee of the Medical College 
Croup of Hospitals . — Dr. If. (Jliosh. 

Visiting Committee of the Campbell Croup of 
HospUab . — Kassiin A, Mohamed. 

Provincial Advisory Board on Indian Forest 
Utilisation, — P. D. iliinatsinjika. 

Bengal Smoke Nuisance Commission. — M. G. 
lUiagat. 

Committee of Management of the Bengal Textile 
Institute, Serampore . — B. J). Bliattar. 

Advisory Board of the Combined Commercial 
Mvsenm and Health Publicity Section of the 
Calcntta (U>rporaiwn . — Kassim A. Mohamed. 

Board of Examinefs for Boiler Attendants, 
Bengal. — M, P. Meld a. 

Cfuimhcr's Auditors. — McssrF.S, B- Daudeker 
& C/O., R.A. 


MARWARI ASSOCIATION. 


160A, ClIITTARANJAN 

I'h'e Marwari Association was established In 
the year ISOfi. 

Its chief objects arc : 

To promote and advance the moral, 
intellectual, commercial, economic, political 
and social interests of the Marwari community 
and to protect its rights and status. 

To arbitrate In tlio settlement of disputes 
arising out of commercial transactions between 
parties either one or botli of which are members 
of the Marwari community, provided the parties 
are willing to abide by tlie judgment and deci- 
sion of the Association. 

To adjust controversies between members 
of the Association. 

To communicate with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other mercantile and public bodies 
within or outside India and to concert and 
promote measures for the protection of trade, 
commerce and industries in which Indians, 
in particular Marwaris, are engaged. 

To found and support establishments 
and institutions for disseminating commercial, 
technical and general education in different 
branches of Art and Science in tlie Marwari 
community. 

To take all necessary steps for promoting, 
supporting or opposing legislation or other 
action, affecting the interests of the Commercial 
communities In general and of the Marwari 
community in particular either by Government, 
or any department thereof or by any local body 
or bodies. 

To take such action as may be necessary 
or securing the redress of grievances of any 


Avenud, Calcutta. 

branch of trade, commerce and Industry in whicir 
the Marwari community is Interested as also such 
other action as may be conducive to the deve- 
lopment and growth of such trade, commerce 
and industry. 

The constituents of tlie Association are tlie 
leading industrialists, exporters and importers 
of the province of Bengal. 

The Association is a member of the Federatioi* 
of Indian Chaml>erH of ('oininerce and Industry. 

Tlie following are the Dtlice-bearcrs for tlie 
year 1040-41 

President. — Ramkumar .1 hunjhun waia. 

Vice-Presidents. — Dip (’hand Poddar ; 

Ilameshwar Gaiieriwala ; Balm l,all Sliroff ; 
Hanuman Prasad Saraf. 

Honorary Secretary. — Anandi Lall Poddar. 

Joint .SVrrf^fary. Alahai)ir Prasad Kasera, 
B.com., M.R.A.8. 

Treasurer. — Alnrlidhar Sontlialia. 

Auditor. — Madan i^ail Cliamaria. 

Personal Assistant to the Secretary and OfficeAn- 
chnrge. — .1. N. Varnia, M.A., K.R.K.S. (Loud.). 

The following are representatives on public 
bodies ; — 

Central Legislative Assembly. — Baijnath 
Bajoria. 

Bengal Legislative Assembly. — liai Alungtooial 
Tapuriaii Baiiadur. 

Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal. — Hari- 
krislma Jhajharia. 

Board of Industries, Bengal. — Babu Lall 
Shroff. 

Non-Offirial Jail Visitor, Howrah Jail . — 
Hatan Lall Goenka. 

Non-Official Jail Visitor, Presidency Jail . — 
Kanahaya Lall Jatia. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 


The Indian National Committee of the 
Internationa] Chamber of Commerce was 
established for the following purposes In the 
year 1928: — 

(o) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the ** International Chamber/' is estab- 
lished, namely : 

( i ) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries. 

(ft) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce, 
(tii) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 


by the co-operation of business- 
men and organisations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 35 commercial boilies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 64 commercial firms as Associate 
Members. 

Office-Bkarers for 1940-41. 

President . — Amrit Lai OJha. 

Vice-President . — Chunilal B. Mehta, Bombay. 

Honorary Treasurer. — Dr, N. N. Law, Calcutta. 

Secretary. — D. O. Mulherkar. 

Office. — 28, Ferozshah Hoad, New Delhi. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of tlie Bombay Chamber, 
as set forth in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association, are to encourage and promote 
a friendly feeling and unanimity among com- 
mercial men on ail subjects involving their 
common good ; to promote and protect the 
general mercantile interests of this Presidency : 
to collect and clKulate information on all 
matters of general commercial Interest ; to 
obtain the removal, as far as such a Society 
can, of all acknowledged grievances affecting 
merchants as a body, or mercantile interests 
in general ; to receive and decide references 
on matters of usage and custom in dispute, 
recording such decisions for future guidance, 
and by this and such other means, as the Com- 
mittee for the time being may think fit, assisting 
to form a code of practice for simplifying and 
facilitating business ; to communicate with tlie 
public authorities, with similar Associations 
in other places and with individuals on all 
subjects of general mercantile interest; and 
to arbitrate between parties willing to refer 
to, and abide by, the decision of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber members 
is 184. Of these 14 represent banking institu- 
tions, 10 shipping agencies and companies, 
3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 
18 insurance companies, 15 engineers and 
contractors, 120 firms engaged in genera) 
mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
eflect,are eligible lor election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscription is 
Ks. 860. Gentlemen distinguished for public 


services, or ** eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,’* may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
sub.scrlptlons. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residem^e. of two months shall sulijett 
him to the rule for the .admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of titc Chamber arc 
managed by a committee of nine ordinal y 
members, ccnslsUng of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members. Tiic 
committee as a rule meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of Its proceedings arc 
open to iuspection by all members of the (;ham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must lie 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for a 
speciflo purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies 

The Council of State, one representative. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly, two represent- 
atives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chambo 
for the year 1941-42 and its representative 
on the various public bodies 
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President.— J. M. li. Gibbons. 

Vice-President . — R. W. Bullock. 

Committee . — C. J. Bamala, R. C. Giles, A. L. 
Hutson, D. D. Storrar, G. S. Taunton, Neville 
Wudia, B. J. Whitby. 

Secretary . — C. H. Courthope-Munroc. 

Asst. Secretary . — H. Royal, v.D. 

Representatives on — 

Council of State : The Hon’ble Mr. R.H. Parker. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly: J. B. Greaves, 
o.B.E. ; D. W. Mullock. 

Bombay Port Trust : W. A. Bell ; R. W. Bullock ; 

R. C. Lowndes ; A. McIntosh ; G. B. Taunton. 
Bombay Municipal Corporation : H. C. D. 
Irwin. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board : 
Sir Alexander Gray. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 
H. F. Milne. 

Persian Qulf Lights Committee: C. F. Morris. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee: L. F. H. 
Goodwin. 

Empire Cotton Crowing Corporation : S. B. 
Samollys. 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee : L. A. Halsall. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee : V. F. 
Noel- Baton. 

Ex-Services Association : J. M. B. Gibbons, 
( Ex-Officio). 

Bombay Seamen’s Society : C. H. Courthopc- 
Munroe. 

Indian Sailors’ Home : C. B. Leman. 

I. M. M. T. S. Dufferin : G. S. Taunton. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Geoffrey Wlnterbotham, 
Kt. 

Railway A dvisory Committees — 
a. I. P. : L. A. Halsall. 

B. B. db C. I. : L. A. Halsall. 

Bombay Telephone Comj>any^ Ltd. : J. M. B. 
Gibbons. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee : G. H. 
Richmond ; L. A. Halsall ; C. J. Bamala ; 

A. P. Barlow. 

Government of Bombay Board of Communica- 
tions : Q. H. Richmond. 

Bombay University : J. M. B. Gibbons. 

Bombay Provincial Transport Authority : J. M. 

B. Gibbons, 

Bombay Provincial Advisorj/ Committee for War 
Supplies : li. W. Bullock. 

Special Work. 

One of the moat Important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satlsfactotUy. The decisions 


are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepareit 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department conslsta of fourteen Indian 
cbrks who, by the authority of Government, 
work In the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port. In both export and import 
divisions, which lb is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
vals Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports ot 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
sftpds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of British India. The second gives in 
detail imports from Europe, more particularly 
in regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, 
Turkey red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed 
goods, fancy cloth of various descriptions, 
woollens, yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, 
aniline dyes, sugar, matches, wines and other 
sundry goods. The third shows classifled, 
the number of packages of piece-goods and 
yarns imported by iudividual merchants. The 
fourth gives the number of bales of cotton 
exported by each firm to each country during 
the month with a running total of the number 
of bales exported during the year. 

Another “ Monthly Return *’ issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of Important designations of merchandise. 
A return of *' Current Quotations " Is issued 
every Saturday and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade inlonnatiou. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement 
Department with a staff of 12, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages. From the measurements 
given in these certificates the freight payable by 
the Shippers of goods is calculated. The mea- 
surers are in attendance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to be measured and during tb** 
busy season are on duty early and late. 
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Associated Ctaambers of Commerce 
of India. 

HEAD OFFICE LOCATED IN CALCUTTA FOS 1040. 

President : G. B. Morton, O.D.K., M.o. 

Millowners* Association, Bombay. 

Established in the year 1875, the Mlllowners’ 
Association, Bombay, is one of the oldest and 
most important organisations of industrial 
employers in the country. Membership of the 
Association is mainly confined to cotton sidn- 
ning and weaving (ioncerns drawn from every 
part of India including the Indian States. The 
great work done by the Association ever since 
its inceptions has been generally recognised, 
and the important roll whicli it fills in the 
economic life of the country is perhaps nowhere 
better Illustrated than in the representation 
accorded to it in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, in local authorities such as the 
Bombay Municii>al Corporation, and on i>ublic 
bodies such as the Bombay Port Trust. • The 
Association is also represented on all important 
all-India bodies constituted by the (Jentral 
Government connected in one way or another 
with the interests of the textile industry. 

Among the constructive activities of the 
Association may be mentioned the system of 
private registration of industrial property 
marks. By virtue of a special set of rules, the 
Association has, for now well over 50 years, 
protected against infringement the tickets, 
labels and stamps habitually used by members 
on goods manufactured by them. The success 
of the scheme of registration ensured its sub- 
sequent extension to trade numbers and later 
on to trade names. By special arrangement 
with the Department of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, the Association compiles 
every month special statistics relating to the 
import, re-export and export trade in cotton 
yarn and piece-goods and artificial silk goods 
of British India and the Province of Bombay. 
The annual Cotton Mill Statement published 
by the Association is well-known as a compre- 
hensive and authoritative directory of cotton 
mills ill India. 

By a system of market corresiKindents 
stationed in important piece-goods (consuming 
markets in India, the Association keeps its 
members regularly informed of the trend of 
prices and tendencies in the principal trading 
centres in the country. The Association also 
publishes every fortnight detailed lists of the 
average ex-mill quotations for the principal 
lines of cotton yam and piece-goods produced 
by Bombay mills and the wholesale bazaar 
prices of the chief lines of goods imported into 
the principal ports in India. 

As large employers of Labour, the Association 
has always adopted a forward policy in regard 
to labour problems, and a very large number of 
recommendations* have been made to member 
mills during the last few years for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of labour employed byi 
constituent members. That some of these 
recommendations have subsequently been 
adopted by other large employers of labour 
and the country is at once a tribute to the ex- 
cellent spade work done by the Association in 
he field of sociii and labour work. 


The Association has on its rolls 108 members, 
including 5 woollen mills, 1 silk mill and 1 cotton 
ginning and pressing factory. 

The following is the Managing Committee 
of the Association for the year 1941 : — 
Sir Nurayan Chandavarkar, (Chairman) ; It. 
L. Ferard, (Dif. Chairman) ; Sir Ness Wadia, 
K.B.E., o.i.E. ; Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.o.s.i.; 
Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E., M.L.A. ; Sir Sorab 
Saklatvala, Kt., m.l.a. ; T. V. Baddeley ; 
B. S. Dabke ; Dharainscy Mulraj KImtau; 
A. Geddis ; Jlurgovandas Jamnadas Kamji ; 
Krishnaraj M. 1). Thackersey ; A. M. 
Mehta ; II. F. Milne ; A. 1.. Baramor ; 

A. Pether ; G. 1). Soinaiii ; F. Stones, 
o.n.E,, M.L.o. ; C. r, Wadia and Neville 

N. Wadia. 

T. Maloney, M.C., A.M.O.T., (Secretary) ; It. G. 
Gokhale, (Labour Officer). 

The Office of the Association is located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bombay , and the Telei>hone Nos. are 31041 and 
31042. Tel. Address; Mlllomutua. 

The following are the Association’s Bepresen- 
tatives on public bodies ; — 

Legislative Assembly : Sir Homi Mody, 
K.n.E., M.L.A. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly: Sir Sorab 
Saklatvala, Kt., M.L.A. 

Bombay Port Trust: T. V. Baddeley. 
Victoria Julnlee Technical Institute: V. 
N. Chandavarkar. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 

W. F. Webb and Mark Binnie. 

Advisory Board of the Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics: B. 8. Dabke. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee: Sir 
Sorab Saklatvala, Kt., m.l.a. 
Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
rnittee: V. N. Chandavarkar. 

O. /. P. Jtailway Advistjry Committee: 
Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey. 

B. B. cfc C. I . liailway Advisory Committee : 
Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E., m.l.a, 

Bombay Municipal Corporation: Sir Horn! 
Mody, K.B.K., m.l.a. 

University of Bombay ; Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar. 

Royal Institute of Science : V. N. Chanda- 
varkar, 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Aa^ocia• 
cion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June, 1024, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office cf the Association Is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association aie: — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants tor injuries or accidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
I of their employment; (5) the Insurance or 
I memberp of the Company against loss or damage 
I by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc. ; and 
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(c) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon an> 
assurances granted or entered into by tl e 
Company and eenernlly to effect and obtaii 
I e-insurances, counter-insurances and couutci 
guarantees, etc., etc. 

All members of the Millowners* Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company. 
Non-members are also eligible for membershlf 
of the Mutual, provided their application if- 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners* Association. 

The affairs of the M.itual Insurance Associa 
tinn are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are: — 

F.Stones, O.B.E., (Chairman.) 

Sir Ness Wadia, K.n.E., o.i.E. ; Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt. ; Sir Sorab Saklatvala, Kt. ; H. J. 
Kaniji ; D. M. Kiiataii ; A. Betlier ; A. Geddis : 
and A. C. M, Ciirsetjee, M.A., LL.n., Secretary of 
the Association. 

Indian Merchants' Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber was estab- 
lisiied in the year 1907 . Its objects are : — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 

animity among the business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(b) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community in matters of 
Inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham- 
ber, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 

(e) To take all stops wliich may be necessary 

for promoting, 8upi>orting or opposing 
legislation or otlior action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by tlie Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies, and in* 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Central or Imperial authorities. Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or sldpping, banking or insurance. 

(g) To undertake by arbitration tlie settle- 

ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 

(h) To advance and promote commercial 

and technical education and to found 
and support aatablishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 


(i) To undertake special enquiries and 

action for securing redress for legiti- 
mate grievances cf any branch o/ 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

(j) To secure the interests and well-being 

of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(k) To secure, wherever possible, organised 

and/or concerted action bn all 
subjects Involving the interests 
of members including ‘regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour' in various Indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(u) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent the om- 
ployors of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of the T^eague of Nations. 

(Hi) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 

(it?) To take all stops which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. 

(l) And generally to do all that may be 

necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of tiie above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly. 

Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Central Legislative Assembly and 
under the Government of India Act 1935 it has 
the right of electhig one representative on tlie 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. The Cliambcr 
also has the right to elect live representatives 
on the Bombay Port Trust, one representative 
on the Bombay Municipal Corx)oration and one 
representative on the improvements Committee. 
President for 1940. — M. Ghia, H.L.A. 

Vice-PresuU'nt . — J. C. Setalvad. 
Representatives of the Cliamber on various 
public bodies:— 

Central Legislative Assembly. — Munu Subedar, 
M.L.A. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly. — M. C. Ghia. 
liimbay Port Trust. — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thalmrdas, Kt., o.i.B., H.n.K. (Cotton); 
Beliram N. Karanjia (Piece-goods) ; 
Jiamdas Kelachaiid (Grain and seeds) ; 
M. A. Master, (General) ; Sankalcliand 
G. Shah, (General). 

Bombay Municipal Corporation. — Bhawanji 
A. Khimji, m.l.a. 

Advisory CommiUee of the Bombay Development 
Department. — Manu Subedar. 

Indian Central Cotton C ommitte e , — 
Chunilal B. Mehta. 

Advisory Committee of the Royal Institute of 
Science in Bombay. — KapUram H. Vakil. 
Local Advisory Committee of Railways . — 
Gordhandas G. Morarji, (G. I. P. Railway); 
D. C. Modi, (B. B. & C. I. Railway). 
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Panel of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 
— Sir PurshotaiDdas Thakiirdas, Kt., o.i.E., 
H.B.E. ; KapUram H. Vakil; Manu 
Subedar ; Mathuradas Vissonji ; M. C. 
Ohia, M.L.A. 

Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin — 
M. A. Master. 

Senate of Bombay r7«?»'«>r«i7y.-~Mangaldas B. 
Mehta. 

Traffic Control Committee {Bombay). — Mohanlal 
A. Parikh. 

Board of Communications. — Keshavprasad C. 
Desai. 

Indian Sailors' Eome Committee. — M. A. 
Master. 

Board of the Bombay Telephone Co. — Vithaldas 
D. Govindjl. 

Sydenham College Advisory Board. — Hon. Sir 
Rahimtoola M. Chinoy, Kt. 

Secretarjf. — J. K. Mehta, M.A. 

Assistant Secretary. — A. C. Itanialingam, 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants' Association. 

The objects of the Association are : — 

(a) To promote, by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at I5oinl>ay, 
and to protect the interests thereof ; (f>) to remove, 
as far as it will be within the juiwcrs of the 
Association to do so, all trade dilhculties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
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of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting the trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
tlie objects of the Association or any of them : 
and {d) to hear and decide disputes that may 
be icfcrrcd to the Association for arbitration. 

The following are the ofllce-bcarors for the 
current year : — 

Chairman . — Devidas Madhavji Thakcr^ey, j.p. 

Deputy Chairman. — Piirsliottam Muljl 

Kapadia, Adv«)cate. 

Hon. Secretary . — Padainscy Damoibir Govindjl 
A.V. 

Hon. Treasurer. — Miilji haxmidas. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The ol)j(‘ct of this body is “to promote tlm 
Interests of ilie merchants and to juit tlic grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a soinul footing.” It 
is an inlluential body with a large memberslup. 
Office-bearers for the eurn^nt year are - 

C/mimon. - SI leth itafansi Jlirji, .i.i*. 

Vice-Chairman.— Sbeth Khimji Sliainjl. 

lion. Secretary. ■ Sln^th Katl)o(» C'ooverjI. 

Secretary. — Gani)atram Narottam ilaval. 

Tlie address of the Association Is Masjid 
Bunder Road, Mandvi, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharaslitra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among mcrcliants 
• nd fact/ory-owrjcrs of Muliaraslitra, safeguard- 
ing their Interests against measures likely 
to affect them arlversely, collecting financial, 
industrial .and trade statistics, and disseminating 
infonnation thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 

Membership of the Chamber Is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
nity of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona, SholapuT, Satara, Ratnagiri, Kolaba, 
Nasik, Alimednagar, Thana and Kast and West 
Khimdcsh and Belgaum and the Indian Slates 


in and about these, namely, Kolhapur (with its 
.lagirs), Sangll, Miruj, (Senior and .Junior), 
Kurundwad (Senior and Junior), Jamkhandi. 
Sawaiitwadi, Mudhol, Kamd\irg, Jalh, Akalkot, 
I’lialtan, Aundh, Blior, Surgaim, Jawhnr and 
Janjira. 

Presulent ~M. L. Dahariukar. 

Vice-Presidents -D. R. Nalk, .T.P., G. V. 

Puranik and Rao Saheb 1*. J. Path. 

Secretary — 1). V. ]\elkar, M.A. 

The office of tlie. Cbamber is siluaied at the 
Industrial Assurance Building, Cliureh Gate, 
Bomliay. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
l>e'r of Commerce &re set forth in terms similar 
lo those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
Bhip are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the CJommittee upon any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber." All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Bs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns i| 


at present fixed at Rs. 50 per annum per set 
containing monthly Import and Export 
Statements an<l Kon-Members Rs. 100 jx^r 
set per anmiin ; Rs, 10 per annum for 
tlie Weekly Price Current and Market Report. 
Tim affairs of the Cliamber are managed by a 
committtm of ten nioinbers, ct)n8l8ting of a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and eight members, 
elected at the annual general meeting of the 
C^^amber as early in the year as possible. The 
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Chamber elects a representative to the Sind 
Tjeglslatlvo Assembly, four representatives to 
the Karachi Port Trust, two to the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and two to the North - 
VVestorn Ilailway Advisory Committee, Karachi. 
There were 50 "members of the Chamber in 
March, 1941. The following arc the officers for 
1941-42 

Chairman.— 3 . Humphrey, O.n.K., J.P. 

Vice-('hairman. — J. H. JJlackwell, O.n.K., 
M.O., J.P. 

Members of Committee. — W. J. Cullen ; A. T. 
Orr Deas, M.o. ; N. K. C. Hare; H. A. 
Henry ; Lt.-l'ol. W. 11, Hossaek, m.l.a. ; 
R. H. Martin ; J. W. Ogle, k.d. ; and S. E. 
White. 

Ag. Secretary — H. M. Gomes. 

Representative on the Sind Legislative 
Assembly: — Lt.-Col. W. B. Hossaek. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust — 
J. H. Blackwell, O.n.K., m.o. ; H. K. ('. Hare; 
A. T. Orr Deas, M.o. and R. H. Martin. 

Representatives on the Karachi Mvnicipality — 
W. F. Enever and 8orab K. H. Katrak. 


Representatives on the North-Western Railway 
Local Advisory Committee, Karachi — B. R. 
Graham and K. H. Martin. 

Public Measurer : G. B. Potts. 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers: — The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
to them regarding the custom of the trade or 
of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors for 
rhe settlements of disputes. When two moin- 
i>ers of the Chamlier or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are memlMjrs of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce wAs found- 
ed in 183ft. Any person or firm, interested in the 
general trade, commerce, or manufactures of the 
Madras Presidency is eligible for Chamber 
membership. Distinguished persons, members 
of kindred associations, and officials interested 
in trade, commerce or industry in the Madras 
Province may bo elected Honorary Members of 
the Chamber. Honorary Members do not have 
to pay any subscription and are not entitled to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinary Members 
except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the 
Chamber. Other C-hambers of (’ommercc may 
be Affiliated Members. Election for inember- 
sliij) is by ballot. Every member other than an 
Honorary Member pays an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100, provided that banks, corporate bodies 
and mercantile Anns may be represented on the 
Cdiamber by one or more members and are 
liable for an entrance fee of Rs. 100 once in 
every 10 years. The subscription shall not 
exceed Rs. 300 per annum, payable quarterly 
In advance. Each Affiliated Member shall 
pay an annual subscription of Rs. 50 i)ayable 
ut the beginning of the calendar year. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin 
and the registration of trade marks. 

There are 47 Firms, who are Members of the 
Chamber ; and there are 5 Affiliated Members 
and 7 Honorary Members of the Chamber in 1941. 
The officers and the committee of the Chamber 
for the year are as follows ; — 

Chairman . — .T. Nuttall. 

Vice-Chairman. — R. 1), Denniston. 

Committee , — H. F. Carter ; C. G. W. Cordon; 
G. H. Hodgson, M.L.o. ; W. H. Peppercorn; 
W. T. Williams. 


Joint Secretaries. Sir F. E. James, O.n.K., 

M.b.A. ; G. E. Walker, M.L.A. , Barrister-at-Law. 

The following were the Chamber’s representa- 
tives. on various jmblic bodies during 1941); — 

Corporation of Madras.- . R. Galloway, 
R. W. Theobald, and II. ,1. Wonfor. 

Madras Port Trust.— D. Denniston, Th. A. 
Lykiardopnlo, C. Elphinston and H. S. Town. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Advisory Committee. — C. 1). Priestley. 

South India fi Railway Advisory Committee . — 
G. B. Gourlay. 

Board of Communications. — C. P. Johnstone. 
Senate of the University of Madras. — J. Nuttall 
and F. Howard Oakley. 

University of Madras — Employment Bureau . — 
W. T. Williams. 

Senate of the Annamnlni University . — F. H. 
Oakley. 

State Technical Scholarship Board . — F. H. 
Oakley. 

Board of State Aid to Jndastries.—Y. H. 
Oakley. 

South Indian Nursing Association . — F. H. 
Oakley. 

Covemment General Hospital Advisory Com- 
mittee, — F. H. Oakley. 

Madras Provincial Cotton Committee . — D. V. 
Bulloch. 

Ex-Services Association {India) Madras 
Branch. — D. M. Reid. 

Madras City Excise Licensing Board. — D. V. 
Bulloch. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its lle»?istercd Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be : — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse- 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exiilbitions, either on behalf 
of the ( hamtier or in co-operation with others.” 

There are three classes of members, Affiliated, 
Resident and non-llesident. The usual con- 
ditions as to eligibility for election prevail. 

Tlic Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Cliambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. Paris. 

The Chamber holds survey and arbitration, 
issues certificates of origin and tert iltcates of 
invoices; certificates of .sampling, analysis and 
weights. 

Tlie right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act,” 1923. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In tiic Madras legislative Assembly 
and the Clumber lias also been accorded tlic 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Co-jointly with the Nattukottai Nagarathars’ 
Association the Chamber has the right of elect- 


ing a representative to the Federal Assembly. 
Under tiie Madras City Municipal Amending 
Act, 1936, the Chamber has the riglit of electing 
one Councillor to the Madras Corporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 192.3, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatlvea 
to the Board of Communications, the Provin- 
cial Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Maliratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Social Hygiene Council 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalal University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Oovernmont, Rayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals, Income-tax Board of 
Reiferee.s, tvxce.ss profits 'I’ax Board of Boferees, 
the Madras Marki'ting Board, the Madras City 
Excise Licensing Board, the Indian Tea 
Marketing Expansion Board, 'I’lie Madras I’ort 
(Vmimittee, Madras War Supply Committee, 
etc. Tiie Chamber issues a monthly magazine 
entitled ” Southern India Commerce.” 

The Chamber has about 450 members on tlio 
rolls and has its own building. Several 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce iu tlic mofussil have been 
affiliated to this Chamber. 

President — Kumarajah M. A. Mufhiali 
(3iettiar of Chettinad. 

Vice-Presidents l)(!wan Baliadur V. Slnmiuuga 
Mudaliar and Khun Baliadur Adam IJajco 
Moliamed Sait. 

SeereUiry—V. llaghavau Nair, li.A., n.com. 


NORTHERN INDIA, 

*'CoMMKiiCE House.” Lawrence IIoap, Lahore. 


The Nortliern India Chamber of Commerce 
was founded in 1923 ami lias its licadquartors 
at Lahore. The Imsiness of the Cliamber is 
conducted by tlie Chairman, and a Committee 
consisting of a minimum of eight elected meinbccs, 
and a maxlmiun of tliree co-opted members. 

It lias tlie right of reprcsent^ition on the 
Coinmuiiications Board, Punjab ; the Joint 
Development Board, IMirijab ; the North- 
Western Railway Advisory Committee, Lahore 
Branch ; the Managing Committee of the Hailey 
College of Commerce, Laiiore ; Board of 
Economic Emiuiry, I’unjal) ; ruiijab College of 
Engineering and Technology Advisory Council, 
Lahore ; Board of Industries, I’unjab ; Electri- 
city Board, Punjab ; Industrial Survey Advisory 
Committee, Punjab ; Board to deal witli trade 
and jirices in the l*unjab ; Provincial Advisory 
( ’oniraitt^.c of Supplies, Punjab ; Punjab I^egis- 
lative Assemtily, and also nominates a panel 
for the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Chamber is affiliated with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, and with the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire, London. 

A Tribunal of Arbitration has been set up, 
under the Rules of which arbitration relating 


to commercial disputes are carried out on behalf 
of members and non-rnembers. Surveys of 
merchandise are also fnuiucntly held. 
(!crtillcute8 of origins arc issued for goods 
manufactured In India. A set of te.sted weights 
is kejit for testing welglits of memhors and 
non-inembcrs. 

The aim of the Chamber is to protect and 
furtlicr commercial, industrial ami agricultural 
interests in Northern India by every possible 
iiie^ins, and it is the constant endeavour of the 
Chamber t/O achieve as much as jMissihle for the 
gooil of tlie common interest of members — the 
business prosperity of Northern India. 

Chairman: J. C. F. Davidson. 

Viee-Chairman Rai Bahadur l*andit Balak 

Rain Pandya. 

Committee . — Lala Aftab Ral, Bar-at-Law ; 
F. W. V. Ellvers ; R. S. Fairley ; L. (ianga 
Saraii ; P. H. rJuo.st, M.L.A. ; A. A. Phillips, v.i).; 
Dewan Bahadur Dewan Krishna Kishore 
Dahriwala ; C. T. Mason ; B. (J. Osborn ; Hon’ble 
Rai Bahadur L. Bam Saran Das, O.I.E., M.O.S. ; 
Sir William Roberts, Kt., (M.E., m.L.A. ; Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Sapuran Singh Chawla ; Ral 
Jiahadur L. Sohan Lai, m.l.a. 
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Chamber Members. — Messrs. Spedding, Dinga 
Singh & Co., Lahore ; The Coleyana Estate 
Ltd., Okara, District Montgomery ; The B. C. 
O. A. (Puiiiah) lAd., Klianewal ; The National 
Bank of India Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Attock 
Oil Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi ; Messrs. Tlie Murree 
Brewery Co., Ltd., Itawalpindi ; Messrs. The 
Canesh Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Lyallpur ; The 
North Western Railway, Lahore ; Messrs. The 
Jjahore Electric Supply Co., IjW., Lahore ; 
The Imperial Bank of India, Lahore ; Messrs. 
I’lie Bawalpindi Ele(d-rie J'ower (!o., lAd., 
Rawalpindi; Tlie Indian Mildura Fruit Fanns 
Ltd., Renala Khurd, District Montgomery; 
Messrs. Uberoi Ltd., Sialkot ; Rai Sahib Munshi 
Culab Singh A Sons, Ijahore ; Messrs. Imijerial 
Chemical Industries (India) lAd., Karachi; 
The Associated Cement Companies Ltd., Wall, 
District Attock ; The Officer in ( -harge, Military 
Farms, Okara, District Montgomery ; Messrs. 
The New Egerton Woollen Mills ('o,, Dhariwal ; 
Messrs. Indian Oxygen A Acetylene Co., Lt^l., 
Lahore ; Messrs. Reliable Water Supply Service 
of India JAd., Lahore ; The Renala Estate, 
Ltd., 1*. O. Renale Estate, District Montgomery ; 
The Indian Publicity Bureau, Dhariwal ; Me.ssrs. 
Narain Das Bhagwan Das, Shahdara (Lahore); 
Major L. JI. C. ('onville, Convillepur Farm, 
Montgomery; Me.ssrs. Cillamlers Arbuthnot 
A Co., Lahore; 'J’hc Civil A, Military Oazettc 
Ltd., Lahore ; Tlie Aliaiiabad Bank Ltd., 
Laliore ; Messrs. Diananath Sheopershad, 
Laliorc ; Messrs. Bird A Co., Lahore ; Messrs. 
The Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., liuhore ; 'J’he 


Jallo Resin Factory, Lahore ; The Central 
Bank of India LtR., Lahore ; Rai Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. Maher Singh 
Sapuran Singh Chawla, liuhore ; Messrs. Basant 
Ram A Sons, Laliore ; Messrs. Grindley A Co., 
Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Imperial Tobacco 
Co., of India Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Lakshmi 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. B. R. 
Hennan A Mohatta Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Burmah 
Shell Oil St/orage and Distributing Co of India 
Ltd., Lahore ; The Kangra Valley Slate (’o., 
Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Buckw'cU A Co., Ltd., 
Lahore ; Me.ssr8. A. F. Ferguson A Co., Lahore ; 
Me.ssr8. Martin A Co., Lahore; Messrs. The 
Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd., liUhore ; 
Messrs. Owen Roberts A fh., J^td., Lahore ; 
The Punjab National Bank JAd., Lahore ; 
Messrs. P. C. Malhotra A. Co., Lahore ; L. P. 
.Taiswal, Karnal Distillery, Karnal ; Messrs. 
The Jupiter General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Lahore ; Messrs. The Bharat Carbon A Ribbon 
Manufacturing Co., JAd., Lahore; Messrs. 
Brentford, , lames A Co., Lahore ; Sardar Baha- 
dur Sir Datar Singh, Montgomery J)airy Farm, 
Montgomery. 

Honorary/ Members. — V. F. (!ritchley, A.Tl.T.O., 
M.I.K.E.. A.M., I.K.K., A.M.i. ; M. II assail Mahmud, 
I'.o.s. ; Krishna Prasad a. 

Seerelarjh — J. E. Keogh. 

JJead Clerk. Mohd. llussain Bokhari, 
ji.ooni. 

Tel. Address. — “ Comnierce.” 

Telephone . — 22 J 7. 


UPPER INDIA 


The Upper India Cliamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawupore. Members are 
elected by the Con'mlttee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the nextgeneral meeting of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
tne members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
us follows:— A firm, comiiany or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Gawn- 
pore, Rs. 300 a year ; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 300 ; Arms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Oawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has j^wer to constitute Local Commit- 


tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membersi>ip is 
sufficiently numerous to justify tne step. Such 
Local Coiiimittees have power to commuuicate 
only with the Central Committee. 

The Chamber apiroints Arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes, when invited to do so, mcmbeis of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 76 
members, three honorary members and nine 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers : — 

President. — R. Me.nzies, o.b.e., v.d. 

Vice-President. — B. L. Gray. 

Members . — Rni Bahadur liala Raniesluvar 
Prasad Bagla. E. J. W. Pluml)er, K. J. I). Price, 
Rai Bahadur Babu Ram Narain. B. P. 
Srivastava, A. Grant, Sardar Indcr Singh and 
A. C. liiskip, o.n.E. 

Representative on the United Provinces Legisla- 
tive Assembly . — Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Kt. 

Secretary. — ^H. W. Morgan. 

Head Clerk. — R. K. Mehrotra. 


MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES. CAWNPORE. 


The Merchants* Chamber of United Provinces 
was established in November, 1932, with the 
object of safeguarding the interests of trade 
and industry in the United Provinces, providing 
regular and efficient statistical and intelligence 
service to the business firms of the province 
and generally helpin g the promotion of trade 


and business in the United Provinces througli 
proper organisation of commercial opinion. 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its membership, 
Cotton Mills, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Silk 
weaving and Hosiery works, Banks and Firms 
engaged in extensive dealings in Piece-goods 
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country produced Hide and Leather. The 
Chamber maintains a ceaseless channel of 
correspondence with the Central and Provincial 
Governments and the various Hallways on all 
points of commercial grievances, whether of 
generai or of specific interest. It Issues every 
month an English and Hindi Bulletin to 
its members who are scattered over the entire 
province. The report of the activities of the 
Chamber is a regular feature of the daily press 
of the province. The Chamber is represented 
on the U. P. Legislative Assembly, TJ. P. Board of 
Traffic and Communication, Court of the 
Lucknow University, Ely. Advisory Com- 


mittees, and about 15 other spheres of public 
service. The constitution of the Chamber 
which is registered under the Indian Companies 
Act 1913, with a license under Section 26, 
provides for an Executive consisting of 1 Presi- 
dent, 2 Vice-Presidents and IS ordinary Members 
of the Council. A whole- time Secretary is 
attached to the organisation. 

President. — Bam Katan Gupta. 

Senior Vice-President. — Guru Prasad Kapur, 

Junior Vice-President. — H. G. Misra. 

Secret ary. —K. M. Purkayastha, M.A. 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE^ CAWNPORE. 


The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
was established in 1914, and represents all the 
imxK)rtaut commercial and industrial liiterests 
of the Province. The Chamber is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments and jointly returns a representative to the 
United Provinces Legislative Assembly. It 
is represented on the Cawnporc Municipal 
Board, the Local Advisory Committee of the 
East Indian Hallway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Itailway, Iloliilkhund Kumaon Hallway, Bengal 
and North Western Railway and on the Informal 
Committee of the East Indian Railway. The 
Chamber’s representatives also sit on the Pro- 
vincial Boards oi Industries, Economic Enquiry 
and Agriculture, High School and Intermediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Government 


Textile and Dyeing and Printing Schools, 
Agricultural College, Sir H. B. Technological 
Institute, Cawnpore, Board of Traffic and 
Communhiations, Senate of the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, and Employment Board, U. P. and various 
other piildic bodies in the 1‘rovince. The 
Cliamber is affiliated to the Pederation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry as also to 
the National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Comnjerce. 

Membership : — Any firm, individual, company, 
corporation or association engaged or 
interested in trade, commerce or industry 
is eligible for membership of the Chamber. 

The number of members on register is 180 
(115 Local and 65 Mofussil). 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desi 
Beopar Mandal), Lahore, was established in 1912 
and was registered under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1882, in 1913. The main object for which 
the Chamber was established was to safeguard 
the interests of Indian commerce, trade and 
agriculture. The Chamber is recognised by the 
Punjab Government and the Government of 
India. It is affiliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and is a member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Paris. The Chamber issues 
Certificate of Origin and has a Board of Arbitra- 
tion to settle commercial diHp\itc8. Tlio mem- 
bers of tills Chamber have lianchise in the 


commerce constituency of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly along witli three, otlier (!iiain- 
bers — Tiic Punjab ChamIxT of ('ommerce. 
The Northern India (iiamlicr of ("ommcrcc, 
Lahore, and Punjai) Trades Association. 
Members of tlic Committee for 1940-41 arc : — 
President. — S. R. Jariwala, M.A., LL.n., (iiicf 
Agent, Central Bank of India lA,d., Lalion;. 

Vice-Presidents. — II. D. Mehta, Managing 
Director, Northern India Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Lahore, R. K. Jain, I)ireetor-in-cIiargc, Bliarat 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Laliorc. 

Hon. Secretary <k Member of the Committee.-— 
Sirdar P. S. Sudhbans, f.l.a.a. (Lond.), B.A., 
of Messrs. Sodhbans & Co., Auditors, Lahore. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Memberships by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale). Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial Interests. The entrance fee Is Re. 1 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers. The Chamber is a 


member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London. The Chamber is repre- 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore. 

Members of the Managing Committee, 1940-41. — 
R. N. B. Brunt, Chairman, (Messrs. Burraah* 
Shill Oil Storage & Distributing Co., of India, 
Lti.. New Delhi); Rai Bahadur P. Mukerjee, 
(Messrs. P. Mukerjeo <fe Co., Ltd., (Delhi) ; 
W. A. H. Heath, (Messrs. Govan Bros. Ltd., 
New Delhi); W. T. A. Page, (Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., Delhi) ; C. J. L. Stokoe, (Messrs. Bird & 
Co., Delhi) ; U. N. Sen, C.U.B., (The Eastern 
News Agency, Ltd., New Delhi) ; Lala Shankar 
Lall, (The Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., 
Ltd., Delhi) ; The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sobha Singh, o.n.E., JJepiUy-Chairman, 
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(Messrs. Sujan Singh Sohha Singh, New Delhi) ; 
J. J. Haslett (The New Egerton Woollen Mills, 
Dhariwal) ; P. H. CJiiest (Messrs. Guest <fe (- 0 ., 
Lahore) ; Khan Bahadur Z. H. Khan (Divisional 
C'otnmer(!ial Offieer, Nortli Western llailway. 
New Delhi) ; Aftab Kai, Bar-at-Law (Gaiigii 
Ice Eactory, Lahore Canlt.) ; The Hon'ble 
Kai Bahadur Lala Kam Saran Dass, c.i.E. 
(The Mala Kam ( 'ottou Mills, Lahore) ; Kai 
Bahadur Lala Sohan Lai, m.l.a. (Messrs. M. 


Gulah Singh <fe Sons, Lahore) ; Lachhmi Naraiu 
(Messrs. B. M. Lachhmi Narain, Amritsar); 
Satya Paul Virmani (The Jawala Flour Mills, 
Amritsar) ; L. G. Deasnian (Messrs. Dyer 
Meakin Breweries, Ltd., Solan Brewery P. O. 
Simla Hills); G. Stevens (The Euit India 
Carpet Co., Ltd., Amritsar). 

Secretaries — Messrs. A. F. Ferguron <fe Co., 
Chartered Account ants, New Delhi. 


THE PUNJAB FEDERATION OF INDUSTRIES (Amritsar). 


The Punjab Federation of Industries wasi 
established in with the object of (*reating 

a solid bcKiy of industrialists of the Punjab and 
Northern India to ])roTnotc and protect their in- 
terests through organi.sed etfort. It is now the 
only body of its kind in the Punjab as a imrely 
industrial association w^hich can speak with au- 
thorjty on all matters relating to industrial deve- 
lopment. The Federation has now among its 
meunbers some of the largest industrial units in 
the province and no industry of any importance 
Is left unreiuesented in the Federation. 

Members of the Managing Committee. 


PreRuhnt Koberson Taylor (Director ; Ori- 
ental Carpet Manufacturers India, J,td.) ; Vive- 
I*renident.~ P, Virrnnni (.lawala Flour Mills, 
Amrilsar). Seerclary : — Jt. M. Maitra. 

Bepresentaiiveft on different bodies. — Joint 
Development Board ; 8. P. Vinnani. Industrial 
Surveys Advuory CommUtee — S. P. Vinnani. 

I Provincial Price Control Board — Koberson 
I Taylor. Panel of the Railway Rates Advisory 
1 Committee — W. K. Taylor ; H. II. Hakhuja ; 
Dev Jtaj Narang, Punjab War Supplies Board 
1 — S. P. Virmani. 


BURMA, 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Kan goon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the country, to uommiiiii- 
cate witii public authorities, a.ssociations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between porties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The fcllowing are 
affiliated bodies:-— 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Ageiit«' Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents* Association. 

Burma Planters’ Association. 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber elects representatives to 
the following Public Bodies: — 

Burma House of Represontativea. 

Kangoon Port Trust Boaid. 

Ilangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Kangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Bangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Oonmiitt^p. 

Burma Hallway Board. 

Bishop Blgandant Home Board. 

All British corporations, companies, firms of 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
are eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Every aon-Brltlsh concern or person, similarly 


engaged or Interested as indicated above, 
is eligible for election as an Associate Member. 
The annual subscription for each Chamber 
Member is Ka. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Ks. 300 per antinm. An 
entrance fee of Ks. 150 Is payable by each new 
Member. Officials and otbcis indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chaniber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to tbo 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It docs not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretary. — B. P. Cristall. 

Pol. Secretary. — li. Hughes, m.h.r. 

Awf. Secretary. — G. V. Heinans, 

Uepresentatwes on the Burma House of 
Representatives. — J. I. Nelson, The Hon. 

I Somerset Butler, A. T. McCreath and G. E. J* 
Robertson, K. T. Storehain. 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board.— Roper, J. Tait, A. A. Bruce and 
M. L. Burnet 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation , — 
G. S. NicoU. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee. — F. J. 
Valentine. 

Pasteur JnstUute Committee. — H. Roper. 

Burma University Council . — H. Roper, B.A. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Committee 
— P. G. G. Salkeld. 

Police Advisory Board. — T. P. Cowie. 

Rangoon Development Trust, — G. S. NicoG, 

Bishop Bigandet Home Board.— J. R. Gardiner. 

Burma Railway Board. — A. A. Bruce. 

Advisory Committee under the Auxiliary Force 
Act, 1920.— J. R. Fairley. 
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COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 1S68. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber, which has its headquarters at 
('ocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras : — 

Merriberit. — The Coromandel Co., Ltd. ; lliplcy 
ACo. ; Gordon, Woodroffo & Co., (Madras) 
Ltd.; Wilson A Co. ; Jlest & Co., Ltd. ; Burmah' 
Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co. of India 
Ltd.; The Agent, Imperial Bank of India; 
The Deccan Sugar and Abkhari Co,, Ltd.; 
Samalkot & Parry & Co., Ltd., Vizagapatain. 

Members of the Committee. — S. A. Ojcosnmn 
(Chairman), ,). It. Pierce, W. A. liuitt, G. M. 
liakc (Secretary). 

The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the terra ‘ member ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold olhce. Members are elected by 


ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Rs. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Ra. 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the diamber’s Sealed 
Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 8 members. 
Including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is R.s. 50. Subscription for members 
whose i»lace of business is in Cocanada, lls. 120 
per annum, payable quarterly, for others Rs. GO 
per annum, i)ayable in advance. The Committee 
usually meets once a month on the penultimate 
Thursday and the general body meets on the 
last Tiiursday. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the Ist December 1922. The 
Joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, and Is administered 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics assisted by a Deputy Director 
of Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of StJitistios. It embraces two distinct classes 
of work : («) the collection and dissemination 
of information connected with overseas trade 
which may be of use to Indian firms and (b) 
the compilation and publication of All-India 
statistics. 


' The Government of India felt the neces- 
sity for the creation of a Central Statis- 
tical Research Bureau for the continuous 
analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
established In 1933 the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
at their headquarters. This Bureau has now 
been placed in charge of the Economic Adviser 
to the Government of India appointed in 1938. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes : — Statement of the 
Foreign Seaborne Trade and Navigation of 
British India, Statistical Abstract for British 
India, Agricultural Statistics, Estimates of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crops and Indian Customs 
Tariff. The department also publishes a weekly 
journal— “ The Indian Trade Journal*’ — 
the principal features of which are (a) 


information as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests, (b) 
notices of temders called for and contracts 
placed by Government (Iei)artment8 and public 
bodies, (c) crop refjorts and forecasts, (rf) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market rei^rts, price 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, and (h) monthly, quarterly and 
annual reports of the Indian Trade Commissioners 
al)road and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports. 

The Review of the Trade of India and the 
monthly Survey of business conditions in India 
are now being published by the Statistical 
Research Bureau. 

The Department also administers the COM- 
HSROIAL Librart anp Readino ROOM locatcd 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but In 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Con»- 
mercial InteslUgence and Statistics, and Patents 
and Designs, and the resultant Commercial 
Library and Reading Room was placed under 
the administrative control of the Director- 
General. It has now been expanded into a 
first-class technical library containing over 
20,133 volumes on different subjects of com- 
mercial, economic and industrial interest as well 
as Indian and foreign statistical publications, 
and over 384 technical and commercial journals 
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and market reports. Ordinarily books are 
consulted in the Library, but they are also 
available on loan upon deposit of value through- 
out India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with the Directors of Industries and other 
Government Departments in Indio, with the 
Indian Trade Commissioners in Ix)ndor), 
Osaka (Japan), Mombasa (East Africa), New 


York, Alexandria and Sydney (Australia), and 
the Indian Trade Agent. Kabul, with His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
Increase in its correspondence shows that it 
is steadily being used more and more both by 
firms in India and by overseas firms interested 
in Indian exports. 


TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE 

The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world -wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 

I olnt department of the Board of Trade and the 
*’oreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; bv undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and bv assisting traders in the removal of their 
dlffloultles. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is a policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced (Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world . 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to Ix)ndon and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire arc members of the Trade 
Oommissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Ck>nsular Service. 

Function of Commissioner. — The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and mercliants both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He Is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reporta and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
Interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 


commercial information of all kinds to his de-' 
part.ment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area : and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and Bombay, 
and firms desiring information with regard to 
specific manufacturers of particular machinery 
or processes are invited either to call personally 
or to communicate their requirements in writing. 
It Is hoped that local importers and buyers will 
co-operate by making a more extended use of 
the information available in the offices and by 
bringing to the attention of the British Trade 
Commissioners any cases where the interests of 
exporters from the United Kingdom or the 
Dominions may be adversely affected by foreign 
competition or otlierwise. 

H. M.’s Tbapb Commissioners in India 

Calcutta — 

Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

A. Schofield, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 083, Fairlie House, Falrlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — ” Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.” 

Telephone No. — *' Calcutta 1042.” 

Bombay — 

W. D. M. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, 3, Wittet Road, 
Ballard Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — ” Tradcom, Bombay.” 

Telephone No. — Bombay 23095.” 

Burma — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, Collector 

of Customs, Rangoon. 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

Director of Commerce and Industries, 
Colombo. 
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THE CANADIAN COMMERCIAL INTELUGENCE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce comprises, as one of its principal divisions, 
the Commercial Intelligence Service. This 
Service had its beginnings prior to the establish- 
ment of the Dei^rtment in 1892 and has since 
undergone considerable expansion. Prior to 
the war it included a headquarters st.aff in Ottawa 
and thirty-four Trade (Commissioner otti<*es 
abroad, seventeen of these being in British and 
an equal numiier in foreign countries. Offices 
in enemy countries have sim^e been closed. 

The office of the Canadian Trade Cominis- 
.sioner for India, Burma and Ceylon was esta- 
l)lished in Calcutta in 1022 and was transferred 
to Bombay on April, 1940. Its services are at the 


disposal of Canadian firms interested in the 
export of their goods to tho Indian market 
and to others who may be interested in the 
purchase of Indian products. It is also in 
regular touch with import houses in India and is 
prepared to co-operate as well with exporters 
seeking a market in Canada for any Indian 
commodities. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Cei/!on. — Paul Sykes, 
Gresliain Assurance IJoiisc, Mint Hoad, Bombay, 
P. O. Box 88(1. Telephone — 20072; Tel. Address: — 
“ Canadian, Bombay.’* 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE 

IN INDIA. 


Trade between India and Australia has 
increased to sucii an extent in recent years that 
the (ilovernments of India and Australia in f940j 
decided to appoint 'Trade Commissioners in tlieir j 
respective countries. The Australian (lovern- 
moiit Trade (’ommlssloner is located in Calcutta 
and covers tlu! territory of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

The Australian (lovernment Trade Commis- 
sioner service Is comparatively young but. 
already Commi.ssioners are stationed in New 
Zealand, America, (’anada, Japan, (’hinn, 
Netherlands East Indies, India and Egy]>t. 
'The Trade Commissioner deals witii enquiries 
received from India, Burma and Ceylon and 
places Indian Merchants and Einns in touch 
with manufacturers in ids country. He main- 
tains a flow of trade information to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Australia, for dissemination 
to Australian exjM^rters and information on 
specific openings for trade, including (Jovern- 
ment contracts and tenders for winch Australian 
products might be suitable. He watches the 
demand for specific goods and gives infoniiution 


concerning compei.itlon to be met in tlielr 
supply. An important function is to provide 
details of credit conditions and terms of ]»ayment. 
Market surveys on specific! commodities are. 
prei)ared and sent for the information of trade 
interests in Australia. 

The Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner acts on behalf of the Government of 
Australia in all matters necessitating direct 
approacii to the Government of India and 
maintains Jialson witli all foreign consular 
and trade ofticials. His monthly and annual 
reports on trade conditions in India, Burma and 
Ceylon are circulated among Cluvmbers of 
Commerce and (diambcrs of Manufactures in 
Australia. 

Information and literature, is available on all 
aspects of trade, travel or settlement In Ausl.ralia. 

Australian Government Trade Commissioner 
in India.-~\\. H. (lollan, J).8.o., M.(J. Address: 
2, Fairlie Place, (Calcutta. Telegraphic Address : 
j“Au8trade,” ( 'al(!utta. Telephone JSi umber : 
Calcutta 34 : 11 . 


CEYLON TRADE COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 


• In 1937 the Government of Ceylon decided to 
send over to India a 'Trade Commissioner for 
the jnirpose of stimulating trade between 
Ceylon and India. “ Ceylon House in Bombay ” 
was thus inaugurated in June, 1937, and was to 
continue operation for a i>eriod of three years 
as an initial experiment. At tiie expiration 
of the first i)eriod of three years, it has been 
decided by tlie Ceylon Government to continue 
Ceylon House for a further period. The pur- 
pose of Ceylon House is not actually to enter 
into trade tllreetly but to put Ceylon producers 
in direct touch with Indian importers and to see 
that all Ceylon i)roducts get a fair deal in the 


Indian markets or llnd outlets where they arc 
not much known. In pursuance of this i)olicy 
the (Jommissioner helps all lo<;al inquirers in 
obtaining the necessary trade contacts. Infor- 
mation and literature relating to Ceylon and 
Ceylon produce are being supplied by tiio 
Commissioner and free advice is given to intend- 
ing tourists. 

Trade Commissioner. — M. H. Kantawala, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, ('eylou Civil Service ; 
Secretary: — A. B. A. Mediwake, b.a. (bond.). 
Address : Ceylon House, Petit Building, 
Hornby Uoad, Bombay. Telegram: Lanka- 
trade. Tel. 31239. 
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THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 

Oifi.ce . — NIcol Hoad, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 


Secretary. — D. N. Mehta, B.A. (Oxon). 

Aest. Secretary. — C. J. Bocarro, m.b.e., m.a. 

Director, Technological Laboratory. — l>r. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
constituted by the Government of India in 
March 1921, as a result of the recommendation 
of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18. 
Originally the Committee was purely an advisory 
body but with its incorporation under the Indian 
Cotton Cess Act in 1923, it became an adminis- 
trative body having at its disposal funds for 
the improvement and dovelo})incnt of the 
growing, marketing and manufacture of cotton 
in India. The funds of the Committee are 
derived from the Cotton Cess of two annas per 
bale (four annas for the first three years) which 
was imposed in 1923. Having complete control 
over its funds, the Committee has been able to 
build up a satisfactory reserve and Is at present 
spending over Its. 10 lakhs per annum on cotton 
improvement, mainly on agricultural and techno- 
logical research and seed distribution and 
marketing schemes. 

The activities of the Committee now extend 
to all branches of cotton improvement in India, 
and, as an authoritative body to advise the 
Central and Provincial Governments on impor- 
tant matters of cotton policy, it has attained an 
outstanding position. The Committee provides 
fumis for research into cotton problems of 
all-India importance and for the development, 
extension and marketing of improved 
varieties of cotton. The aim, however, 
has always been to supplement and 
not supplant the work of the Agricul- 
tural Departments in the cotton growing pro- 
vinces and Indian States. Including as it does 
representatives of growers, agricultural officers, 
traders, spinners and manufacturers, it has been 
an invaluable forum for the discussion of many 
problems of general concern. A list of the 
members constituting the Committee and the 
various interests they represent as on Slst 
December 1940 is given below : — 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

'President. — P. M. Kharegat, c.i.E., i.e.s.. 
Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, ex'ojficio, 

(a) Dr. W. Burns, C.I.E,, Agricultural Com- 
missioner with the Government of India, ex- 
oifieio, 

REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Madras. — P. H. Rama Reddi, i.a.S., Director 
of Agriculture. 

Bombay . — ^W. J. Jenkins, c.i.E., I.A.S., Director 
of Agriculture. 

United Provinces . — The Director of Agricul- 
ture. 

Punjab. — H. R. Stewart, c.i.E., i.A.s., Director 
of Agriculture. 

Central Provinces <b Berar. — J. C. McDougall, 
I.A.S., Director of Agriculture. 


Nazir Ahmad, O.B.E., J.P., if.se., rh.D., F.inst.P. 

Sind . — Rao Saheb K. I. Thadani, Director of 
Agriculture. 

The Director- General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, ex-ofiicio. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, c.f.E., M.B.E. 

The Bombay Millowiiers* Association, Sir 
Sorubji D. Saklatvahv, M.L.A. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, L. F. H. 
Goodwin. 

The Indian Mcreliants' Chamber, C. B. Mehta. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, A. P. 
Dario w. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, 
Clnmdulai P. Parikh, M.L.A. 

The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, J. 
Vonesch. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Captain S. R. Pooock, M.O., M.L.A. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, Sir 
William Roberts, c.i.E., M.L.A. 

COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NOMINATED BY CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Central Provinces and Berar . — Rao Saheb P. V. 
Deshnmkh; Y. G. Deshpande. 

Madras. — J. M. Doak. 

Punjab .- — Kan war Raj Natli. 

Benqal representative . — Giriju Prosanna Chak- 
ra vorty. 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.c.s.i. {Vice-President). 

REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON- 
GROWING INDUSTRY. 

Madras . — Rao Bahadur R. V. Itama-siindaram 
Pillai ; H. Sitarama Reddy Gam, m.l.a. 

Bombay . — Yashwantram Rajaram Joshi ; 
Mangesh Babhuta Patel, M.L.A. 

United Provinces . — Chaudhari Sheomangal 
Siiigh, M.L.A. ; Rai Bahadur Kunwor Laxmiraj 
Singh, M.L.C. 

Punjab . — Sardar Bahadur Gurbachan Singh, 
M.L.A. ; Ch. Mohammad Yasin Khan, m.l.a. 

Central Provinces and Berar . — Rao Bahadur 
Sir Madliaorao Deshpande, k.b.e. ; Suganchand 
Tapadia. 

Sind . — ^Roger Thomas. 
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REPEESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES. 

Hyderabad State. — Nizam-ud-Din Hyder, 
Director of Agriculture. 

Baroda State. — R. G. Allan, Ckimmla- 

sioner of Agriculture. 

Gwalior State. — Lt. Sardar D. K. Jadhav, 
Director of Agriculture. 

Itajputayia and Central India States.— T. R. 
Low, I.A.S. 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL-IN-COUNCIL. 

Rao Bahadur S. S. Salimath, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Southern Division, Dharwar; 
r. G. Rama Iyer, Director of Agriculture in 
Mysore, Bangalore ; Rao Bahadur V. Rama- 
natha Ayyar, Cotton Specialist, Coimbatore ; 
Rai Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, Revenue Minister, 
llolkar State, Representative of the Holkar 
State ; Dr. ('hellarum Shewaram, Representative 
of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association ; 
Dr. B. L. Sethi, Economic Botanist (Cotton & 
liabi Cereals) to the Covemment of United 
l*rovince8, Cawnpore ; The Hon’ble Mr. V. 
llainadas Pantulu, President, Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Madras; Sir Shri Ram 
Representative of the Cotton Millowners’ of 
Delhi ; Jivandas Ladhabhal, Representative 
of the Karachi Cotton Association Jitd. ; Dewan 
Bahadur Sir T, Vijayaraghavacharya, K.M.E. ; 
S. A. Jamalullah, Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture, Parbhanl ; Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhlmbhal 
R. Naik, Sagrnmpura, Surat ; Dr. T. E. Gregory, 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India, 
Dr. P. J. Gregory, Second Economic Botanist, 
Bengal. 

Amongst the research schemes of the Com- 
mittee, plant breeding schemes for the improve- 
ment of quality naturally take pride of place. 
The agencies employed by the Committee for 
its research work have varied little in character 
since 1923, though they have grown in number. 
It continues to maintain a Technological Labora- 
tory at Bombay which includes a complete 
experimental spinning plant and a scientific 
laboratory for research on the cotton fibre. A 
new feature is the addition to the Laboratory of 
a Testing House which is recognised by the 
B.I.S.F.A. It also provides a large proportion 
of the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant 
Industry. 

For a considerable period the Committee 
restricted its grants to agricultural research, 
but in 1930 it was decided that the time had 
come to add its support to the efforts already 
being made to bridge the gap between the 
experiment station and the cultivator and to 
supplement the funds which the Agricultural 
Departments were devoting to the introduction 
of improvements into agricultural practice. 


Special attention from that time began to be 
devoted to seed Introduction schemes. 

The Committee has not stopped at the produc- 
tion of better cotton, but from its inception has 
devoted special attention to better marketing, 
to the prevention of adulteration and other 
abuses and to n\any other problems connected 
with the cotton trade of the country. Regulat.cd 
Cotton Markets existed in Bcrar before tlio 
establishment of the Committee, and that system 
which had stood the test of time was commended 
with certain modifications for general adoption. 
Regulated Cotton Markets have now been 
established in Bombay, Central Prlovlnces, Mad- 
ras, Hyderabad, Baroda and Indore. Similarly, 
on the recommendation of the Committee, the 
Cotton Transport Act was passed in 1923 by 
which Provincial Governments are empowered to 
exclude from any specified area cotton, kapas 
or seed from outside unless required for a special 
purpose and covered by a license. Prior to the 
passing of this Act, inferior cottons used to bo 
lmiK)rted in large quantities into the staple 
cotton tracts for purposes of adulteration, to 
the detriment of the reputation of several 
valuable cottons. The Act Is now in force in 
almost all the important staple cotton areas of 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces 
as well as in Baroda, Kajplpla, Ghhota Udepiir, 
Hyderabad and Indore, etc. In 1925, on the 
recommendation of the Committee, the Cotton 
Ginning and I^ressing Factories Act was pas.scd. 
This provides for a certain measure of control 
of ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton luessed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to bo traced to tlutir origin. 
Recently the Act has been used for the preven- 
tion of watering and for the mixing of non- 
cotton articles with cotton. The Comnilttee 
has also taken steps to bring to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale. 

It may be stated without hesitation that, as a 
result of the efforts of the Committee, the lust 
seventeen years have seen a marked change in 
tlie character of the Indian crop, i)articiilarly in 
the percentage of short and medium staple. 
Equally important is the result of agrlcultiu-al 
research and its application the yield of 
cotton per acre. The average yield per acre in 
the quinquennium 1932-37 for the whole country 
is 11% higher than for the quinquennium 1927- 
32, despite the fact that in two years of the second 
quinquennium the cotton crop in some important 
areas was seriously damaged by abnormal 
weather conditions. The ascertained urea under 
improved cotton is now about 27% of the total. 
The ultimate ideal is to encourage the establish- 
ment of single variety tracts wherever agricul- 
tural conditions and the limitations of irrigation 
supply and soil make this possible. 
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East India Cotton AssoGiation. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay. — The Association is the outcome i 
of the hnuingB of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
i27th. 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz.. The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Miilowners' Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Mucoadums* Association, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers* Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
Qict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of i>eriodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when spe- 
culation was rile in futures which was so exces- 
sive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke the aid 
of Government to prevent a tlnanclal crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of O. Wiles, 1 . 0 . 8 . This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, whicli 
continued to function ut^ll May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIV of 1922. 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 81st October, 1932. With 
effect from Ist November, 1032, the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows ; — 

Sir riirshotamdaa Thakuvdus, Kt., (M.k., 
M.B.E. {President)’, Maridaa Madliavdas. (Tov- 
President), Sellers’ rauel ; S. B. Dalai Hansruj 
Jivandas, Purslmtaiiulas Harkisondas {Sellers’ 
Panel ) ; J. K. Kay, Ramdas Kilaehand, 
Shuttle wortli, J. J*. Pat-td {Uayers’ Panel); 
iiamdeo A. P(«lar, Umadutt Surajnial Ncmani, 
Mandanlai Pallram, Premeliand Kedia. Banarsilal 
Basantlal Seksaria, Chunilal Krislinalal Sayta 
(Brokers' Panel ) ; Dr. V. IF. J’atil, M.sc., Ph.l>., 
llao Salieb ¥. B. I^axmesliwar Kurkotl {Cotton 
Qrowers' Uepresentatives), nominated by tlie 
Government of Bombay ; Sardar llao Bahadur 
Bhimbhai R. Naik, H. Sltarama lleddy, n.A., 
B.Ti., M.L.A., Rao Bahadur Sir Madhaorao G. 
Deslipande, k.b.e. {Cotton (Growers' Represen- 
tatives), nominated by the Indian l.'entral Cotton 
Comndttee. 

Officers. 

C. M. Parlkh, B. com.. Secretary’, A. R. 
Menezes, J.p., Deputy Secretary and Manager, 
Clearing House and S. A. P. Aiyar, Assistant 
Sesreiary. 

Some of the objects for which the Assoeia- 
tlon is established are: — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 


Exchange in the City of Bombay and else* 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user, whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the cotton trade; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the trade and 
to maintaiii uniformity of control ; to fix or 
adopt standards of classiflcatioii of cotton ; to 
acquire, preserve and disseminate useful in- 
formation connected with the cotton interest 
throughout all markets ; to decrease or insure 
the local risk attendant upon business; and 
generally to control, promote and regulate the 
cotton trade in the Presidency of Bombay and 
elsewhere in India, improve its stability and 
augment the facilities with which it may bo 
conducted ; to establish and maintain a Clearing 
House for the purpose of dealing with cotton 
transactions, and to regulate admission to and 
prohibition of the user thereof and the nature 
and times of such use whether in the case of the 
general body or particular classes or any indivi- 
dual or firm or company using the Clearing 
House ; to regulate the handling and exportation 
of cotton from India and the importation of 
cotton into India in so far as it may be im- 
ported ; to bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid 
in bringing, prosecuting, or defending, any 
suits, actions, proceedings, applications, or 
arbitrations on behalf of Members or Associate 
Members or Special Assocuite Members or other- 

I wise as the Directors of the Association may 
think i)roper or conducive to the objects of the 
Association and to prescribe the principle of 
framing of contracts w ith a view to eliminate the 
temptation and possibility of speculative 
manipulation. 

The Association has a fine Building at Sewri 
Cotton Depot, containing 121 Buyers’ Rooms 
and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, a large Trading Hall 
on the lines of Liverpool and New York Ex- 
changes, Survey Rooms, Appeal Rooms, etc. 

The Association has another fine Building, 
“ Tlie Cotton Exchange ” at the corner of 
Sheikh Memon Street and Kalbadevi Road, 
wherein trading In “ forward ” contracts is con- 
ducted. It comprises of a basement, a ground 
floor (Trading Hall) with two galleries and six 
other upper floors. There are 114 telephone 
cabins for members on the ground floor and 
the galleries. The top floor accommodates the 
administrative offices of the Association and the 
Clearing House, and the remaining five floors 
contain 113 rooms for members’ offices. 

The Association has a membership of 448. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the trade 
is publfMied annually in December and 
statistics are issued twice weekly. 
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The Textile Industry. 


Iiidia bus havn the home of tiic cotton trade 
11 om the earliest times. Its (cotton, known 
;is white wool, was w^eil-known to the ancients 
;md its clotli was familiar to the West in the 
• lays of thf! overland route. The name ('alieo 
. omes from the fine woven gcmds of ("aliciit. 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. — The exports of Indian 
cotton began to assume inifiortance with the 
opening of the sea route. They re<3eived an 
immense stimulus during the American ('ivil 
War, when the close hlocadc of the Confederate 
ports produced a cotton famine in Lancashire, 
and threw the Knglish spinners i)ack on India 
for tlieir sujiply of raw material. Wiien the w'ar 
liroke out tlie siiipmeiits of Indian cotton wen* 
.^)28,000 hales Init during the last year ()f tlie war 
tliey averaged 97:1, (KM) iiales. Most of this 
cotton was sold at an enormously inflated pri<*e. 
and induceil a Ilow of wealtii into Jiomhay, tlie 
great eentre of tlie trade, for wliicli there was 
no outlet. I'lie consequence was an unprece- 
dented ontluirst of speculation known as the 
“ Sliaro Mania,” and when the surrender of 
Lee re-opened the Southern Ports widesi)rea<l 
rule follow'(*d. It is estimated tliat the surplus 
woaltii luouglit into tlie country liy the American 
Civil War aggregated £02 millions. Since then 
the cultivation of Indian cotton, althongh 
interrupted liy famine, lias steadily increased, 
l‘’or the last season for wliich returns arc avail- 
alile, 11)30-40, tiie total area in all tciTitorics 
reported on was computed at 21,350,000 aiTcs 
and the total estimated outturn was 4,042,000 
liales of 400 llis. as compared with 23,482,000 
ai^res and 5,076,000 liulos in 1938-30. Bomliay, 
Punjab, the (*entral Provinces and Hyderabad 
are the ciiicf producing areas. 

Cotton Trade. — Bomliay is the great centre 
of tlie cotton trade. TIic principal varieties are 
Dholleras, Broaeli, Oomras (from tlie Berurs), 
Dliarwar and Coonijitas. Broacli is the liest 
cotton grown in Western India. Hingangliat 
cotton, from tlie Centrai J^rovlnees, lias a good 
reputation. Bcngals is tiie name given to the 
<-.otton of the (Lingetic valley, and generally to 
the (lottons of Northern India. Tlie Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, ('oconadas. 
C-oimliatores and Tinneveliys. Tlie best of tliese 
is Tinnevelly. (^ainiiodia cotton lias lieeii grown 
witli success in Southern India, iuit it shows a 
tendency to revert. I’iie higli prices of cotton 
realiseii of recent years liave given a great im- 
petus to cultivation. Covermnent liave also 
been active in improving the class of (mtton 
produced, liy seed selection ; hybridization and 
tiie importation of exotic cottons. Althougli 
tliese measures liave met witii a considerable 
measure of success, tliey have not proceeded 
far enough to leaven the wiiole outturn, which 
still consists for tKe most part of a sliort-staple 
early maturing variety suitable to soils wliere 
tlie rainy season is brief. 

Keference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade grew 
so large that it excited alarm in England, and 
it was killed by a series of enactments, commenc- 
ing in 1701, prohibiting tlie use of sale of Indian 


(•alicoes in England. The invention of the 
spimiing jenny and the power loom and tlieir 
development in England converted India from 
an exporting into an importing country, and 
made her depenilent on tlie United Kingdom 
for the Imlk of lier piecegoods. 

Indian Totton Mill Industry.— Tiie 
foundation.*? of the Indian (■ottoii Mill industry 
were laid in the middle of tlie la.st eentnry. 
Monihay saw its first mill in the year 1854 ow'ing 
to the enterprise of a Parsee Mercliant. Mr, 
Cowasjee Nanahlioy Davar. Other mills followed 
later, and tlie follow'lng tal>le sliows liow, l)y 
successive .stages, tin* Industry’s productive 
capacity lias grown : — 


y ear. 

Niimhcr of 
Mills. 

Nunilicr of 
Spindles. 

Nimilier of 
Jaioiiis. 

1876 .. 

47 

1,100.112 

0,130 

1880 .. 

56 

1,461 ,.500 

13,502 

1800 .. 

137 

3. ‘27 4, 106 

23.412 

1000 .. 

103 

4.045,783 

40,124 

UM)5 .. 

107 

5.163,486 

50,1 30 

1010 .. 

26.3 

6,105.671 

82,725 

1015 .. 

272 

6,848,714 

108,000 

1020 . . 

253 

6,763,076 

1 10,012 

1 025 . . 

337 

8,510,633 

154,202 

1030 .. 

348 

0,124,768 

170, ‘250 

1 035 . . 

365 

!),685.175 

108,867 

1 040 . . 

388 

10,005,785 

200,076 


it may lie noted that the rate of developnient 
lias not lieeii uiiifonii in all centres of Hie Iiidust ry 
in India, and altliongli in the. initial stages, tlie 
Industry was concmitrutial in liombay owing 
to its advantageous g(;ograj>lii(*al and climath* 
situation, this jire-einineiice of Bomliay was 
not maintained in suliscqiient years. The 
industry’s developnient in later years lias l)i*en 
more rajiid in oilier Provinces in India and 
particularly in tiic Indian States. 

From 1860 t.o 1865, jirogrcss was materially 
a8.sisted liy tiie accession of wealth wiilcii a<a;rned 
to Boinbay commercial inteicsts owing to the 
iiigh priecs at wliicii Indian cotton was soltl 
iliiring tlie American Uivil War. Another 
factor wliicii coiitrilmted to Mie raiild growth 
of tlie industry was tlie estalilislmient of a 
profitalde exjuirt yarn trade with Ciiina. in 
the years 1865 to 1871, the Jiidustry su tiered 
a severe setliack to its prosperity owing to tin*. 
finaiHua] crash wliich followed tlio American 
Civil War. In tlie early 'seventies, after tlni 
restoration of credit, the industry made ra]iid 
progress, thougii in the initial stages, tin*, 
development Of tlie weaving side of the industry 
was comparatively slow. The jirofitaiile yarn 
trade with China eniiiiled tiie Bomliay mills 
to make furtlier progress in tiic 'seventies and 
'eighties of the last century. 

Cotton Excise Duty.- Tiie growth of the 
industry in India during the early years was 
regarded witli a jealous eye liy tiie Lancasliire 
manufacturing iiitere.sts whose agitation resulted 
in the (lovernment of India exempting from 
import duty coarse yarn ami cloth in 1878. 
'fills resulted in (lie suliHtitution of the exempted 
classes of goods for tiie medium and fine goods 
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previously imported from England, to the 
detriment of the growing indigenous Industry. 
In 1893, the Indian mints were closed to the free 
coinage of silver. This step had a disastrous 
and almost immediate effect on the industry. 
With the precision of an automatic machine, 
business with China and Japan came to a stand- 
still as the exchange dropped by about 12 to 
16 per cent, to the detriment of India. This 
measure was followed three years later by the 
imposition of an excise duty of 31 per cent, on 
cloth manufactured in Indian mills for the 
purpose of countervailing the import duties 
which had been re-iinposecl at the end of 1894. 
From the date of its imposition, until it was 
finally abolished in the year 1926 this excise 
duty was condemned by all shades of public 
opinion in India as an inequitable and unjust 
burden on the indigenous industry. The 
closing years of the last century also witnessed 
the beginnings of the growth of a Mill Industry 
in China and Japan, which contributed greatly 
to the cutting olf of the Indian yarn trade with 
the Far East in the following years. Japan later 
proved to be a very formidable rival to India in 
the China Market, and eventually threatened 
the very existence of the Indian industry even 
in its home market. The loss of the export 
trade with (ihina and Jai)an, with whom Indian 
mills were doing a profitable business in yarn, 
was a serious matter, and was the main reason 
for the development of the weaving side of the 
Indian industry, wiiich had previously been 
relatively neglected. 

The first Swadeshi Movement afforded a 
temporary fillip to the Indian industry in the 
years 1905 to 1907. The intensification of the 
movement during these years gave a considerable 
impetus tx) the <!otton manufacturing industry, 
and as the yarn trade with ('hina was not then 
profltalde, attention was naturally turned to the 
installation of more looms in the mills, so that 
the yarn spun in the mills might be turned into 
piece-goods instead of being exported to China. 
In 1907 there were large failures of commercial 
houses, particularly in Bombay, consequent on 
the heavy fall in the prices realised for yarn in 
(vhina, the fall in demand from that country 
following a famine, and violent fluctuations in 
the silver exchange. The next three years saw 
the industry passing through a dlfllcult period 
accentuated by the enhancement of the duty 
on silver. The adverse conditons persisted 
with brief spells of partial recovery until 1917 
when the boom arising from the Great War set 
in, which lasted up to the year 1922. 

Abolition of Excise Duty. — Tliis boom 
was followed by a period of severe depression, 
especially in Bombay. This depression, com- 
bined with the growing severity of Japanese 
competition in the homo market, assisted as it 
was by inferior labour conditions, led in the 
years following 1923 to a renewed agitation for 
the repeal of the cotton excise duty. In August 
1926, a deputation from the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad Millowners' Associations waited on 
His Excellency the Viceroy. The situation 
worsened in the following months, and in 
December 1925, the excise duty was suspended, 
and it was finally abolished in March 1926. 

Tariff Board Enquiry.— A special Tariff 
Board was appointed soon after to enquire into 


the position of the Industry, the causes of the 
depression, the extent to which it was due to 
foreign competition and the necessity or desira- 
bility of protection. The Board found that the 
difficulties of the industry were mainly due to 
the unfair advantage which Japan enjoyed 
owing to the adoption of the double shift system 
and the emi)loyment of women and children at 
night. The Board, however, presented a majo- 
rity and a minority report. Government were 
unable to accept the recommendations made, 
but as a measure of partial relief, they removed 
the import duties on mill stores and textile 
machinery. 

The general disappointment felt at Govern- 
ment’s decisions on the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendations and the grave crisis which then 
faced the industry were brought to tlie notice 
of His Excellency the Victeroy by a deputation 
of millowners from all parts of tlie country which 
waited on His Excellency on 12th July 1927. 
As a result of this deputation. Government 
revised their original decisions and imposed a 
minimum specific duty of II annas per pound 
on imported yarns with effect from September 
1927, for a period of three years. By the end 
of this period, althougli labour conditions in 
Japan had improved, a new danger had arisen 
in the shape of a large import trade from China 
where labour conditions were far inferior to 
those in India. The protective duty was, 
therefore, extended for a further period of three 
years ending on the 31 st March 1933. 

Protection to Cotton Industry 
utter inadequacy of the protection extended to 
the industry by the Yarn Protection Act of 1927 
was abundantly evidenced i)y the increasing 
imports of piecegoods from Japan in the follow- 
ing ycare. On 22nd July 1929, on the sugges- 
tion of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
Mr. G. S. Hardy was appointed by Government 
to examine the pos8il)ility of substituting a 
system of specific duties for the then existing 
system of ad valorem assessment. Mr. Hardy’s 
conclusions, which revealed that Japanese com- 
petition was extremely severe in certain classes 
of goods manufactured in India, were discusse<l 
at a conference of millowners convened by the 
Government of India towards the end of 1929, 
and in February 1930, Government introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly tlie Cotton Industry 
(Protection) Bill, whicli, as finally passed, pro- 
vided for a change in the then existing revenue 
duty of 11 per cent, to a protective duty of 
16 per cent, in the case of British cotton piece- 
goods and of 20 per cent, in the case of foreign 
goods, with an alternative minimum specific 
duty in either case of 3J annas per pound on 
plain grey goods. For revenue reasons, these 
ad valorem rates were raised by 5 per cent, in 
March 1931, and a surcharge of 25 per cent of 
the enhanced duties was imposed in October 
of the same year, bringing the rate of duties to 
25 per cent. (British) and 311 per cent, (foreign) 
with a minimum specific duty of 4| annas per 

{ )ound on plain greys. At the same time, an 
mport duty of 6 pies per pound on all raw cotton 
and of 10 per cent, on machinery and dyes used 
by the industry was also levied. The duty on 
raw cotton was raised in 1939, again for reasons 
of revenue, to one anna per pound. 

Early in 1932 Government directed the Tariff 
Board to enquire into the question of the grant 
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ot substantive jtrotectioii to flic iiidtistry. In 
tin* incautime the (leiirec-latioii of the Jujiancae 
fxchanse, consequent on Japan’s going olf the 
(.,»l(i Standard in 1932, enahled her to jilace her 
l .rce-goods on tiio Indian Market at abnonnally 
in^v jiriees, and olfset to a very great extent the 
pr.iteelion eonleired on the Indian Industry hy 
iln* 1930 Act. (Government, therefore, directed 
I he IJoard to hold a si»cr.ial enquiry into this 
(jiiestion, and in aeeordance with the reetmnnend- 
i I ions of tlie Itoaul, the duties on foreign iiiece- 
' oods were raised from August 1932, to 50 
]ier cent, or 51 annas per ])ound, whieliever was 
higlier, but in vi(!W of the continued severity 
nl flic Jajianese ( oiniictition, Ciovernment once 
;igain found it nei^essary in June 1933 to raise 
I lie level of the duty on foreign piece-goods to 
75 ]u*r cent, (td valorem «>r (\'l annas per pound. 
\t the same, time notiei* was also give.n of 
< Joverninent's intention to abrogate (he Indo- 
.lap.anesc Trade Convention of 1904. 


British & Japanese Trade Delegations 

This was followed by the arrival in India of an 
(illieial Delegation from Japan and an unofHcial 
'I’rade Delegation from tin* United Kingdom. 
'I'he United Kingdom unolheial Delegates’ 
deliberations with Indian inillowners eulminated 
in what has been termed tlui Mody-JiCes I'aet 
of 1933, an understanding which was to be in 
force until the. end of 1935. Similar discussions 
between e,ertain unolheial (hdegates from Japan 
and Indian inillowners jiroved abortive, but the 
elforts of the Japanese ollicial delegates resultcil 
ill a fn^sh t'onvi'nt ion and I’rotoeul being agree<l 
to early in 1934, under which a link was estab- 
lished between tlic exjiorts of Indian raw cotton 
to Japan and t lu! imjiortsof cotton idece-goods 
from Japan. Jafian agreed to take one million 
bales of Indian raw cotton in rt'turn for the 
liglit to exiiort 325 million yards of cotton picce- 
goixis to this eountiy, with a maximum limit of 
•lot) udllion yards for an aggregate olftake of 
li million bales of Indian raw cotton. Japan 
was also ac^eorded most -favoured -nation tieat- 
ineiit in respect of her miscellaneous trade. In 
virtue of the terms of the Protocol, the duties 
on Ja))an(’se cotftui ])iece-good8 were reduced, 
with elfiict from Mth January 1934, to 50 per 
ec’ut. ad valorem with a minimum siiecifle duty 
of 5} annas per pound on plain grey goods. 

The protective duties on cotton yarn and 
j>i<M;e-goods imposed by the Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, were due to 
expire on 3l8t March 1933, but as Clovernment j 
were not able to comjilete their consideration 
of the rejiort of the Tarilf Hoard of 1932 (which 
lia(i recommended the institution of specillc 
duties based on weight subject to their being 
• ombined with alternative ad valorem duties to 
prevent a loss of revenue and the imposition 
of a duty of one anna per pound in the case of 
.'urns below 508 count) ladore that date, they 
extended the jirovisions of the Act for another 
year. 

Textile Protection Bill. — The Cotton 
Industry (Textile Protection) Bill of 1934 sought 
io give' elfect to the rccominendatiozis of the 
I'arilt Boards on the cotton and sericultural 
industries in the light of the Indo-Japanese 
Protocol and the unofficial agreement entered 
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into betMccn Indian and J.ancashiiv millownejs. 
So far as yarn was concerned, llu* Act, as pass(‘d, 
fixed the rates of duties at 6 per cent. (Brilish) 
and 6,1 per cent. (non-Britlsli) with a corres- 
)>onding alternative mhdmum specillc duty of 
J| annas and 1{ annas p(‘r ]Kiund on counts up 
to and including 5()s. In the case of iiiece- 
goods, the levels of the duties weie fixed at 
25 per cent, and 50 per cent, on British and non- 
British goo<ls respeilively, with a minimum 
s])ecitlc duty of 48 annas and 5} annas i>er 
]>ound on jilain grey goods. 'The Act also gua- 
ranteed protection to the Industry for a period 
of five years ending March 1939, but rccognlml 
the need for an examination of the scale of tluties 
on two occasions : firstly oji Die cxi»jry of (be 
Mody-Kees Pact at tlie end of D)35, and s(’coiidly, 
at the end of tlie Indo-Japaiiese Protocol in 
March 1937. Accordingly, at Die end of 1935, 

( Government directed the 'I'arllf Board to examine 
the adequacy of the then exist ing levels of dnly 
on British goods. Accepting the rei (nnmenda- 
tions of the Board, (Joveniment redmx'd, with 
elfect from June 25, 19.36, Die dut y on all biiilcd 
Kingdom cotton jiiecc-goods, wiDi Die exception 
of prints, to 20 pi'r cent, ad valornu with a 
minhimm specific duly of 3J annas per pound 
on plain grey goods. 

Textile Trade Agreement - The Jndo- 
Japane.se 'J'rade Protocol was snhsciiiicntly 
n'licwed for a further jicj iod of three years ending 
March 1940, witliont any material modiliea- 
tion In the rates of dnih's apiilicahlc (o .lapancsi* 
cotton pici'cgoods. With the separation of 
Burma from India in April 1937, however, Dn*. 
hash* ipiota of cottoii piece-goods for I ndia was 
reduced to 283 milJioii yards, rising to a 
inaximnm of 358 million yards, leaving a margin 
of 42 million yards for Burma. 

The negotiations hetwee n the Dovcrnmenl. of 
India ami Jlis Majesty's D<»vernmenl in Die 
United Kingdotn for the (ronclnsion of a new 
Trade Agreement in repJucenieiit of that eiilered 
into at Ottawa in 1932 were hrought to a con- 
clusion early in 1939, and the new Agreement 
specificnlly jirovidcd for a reduction of the 
hasic rates of duties on United Kingdom cotton 
]iicce-goods as uiidcr : — 

Printed goods . . 17i% ttd valorem. 

Drey goods .. 15 % ad valorem or As. 2-7i 

{ )B. per 11)., whieliever 
8 higher. 

Others . . . . 15 % 

The hasic rates were subject to a rcdmdlon of 
2i per eent. if imjjorts from the United Kingdom 
ill any year were less than 350 million yards and 
to an increase to the same extent in the event of 
United Kingdom Imjiorts exceeding 5(X) million 
yards. ’I’he new rates of duty eaine into force 
on April 1, 1939. In the year 1939-40, the 
European War affected imports from the United 
Kingdom, and as her sendings of jiiece-goods did 
not exceed 350 million yards, the duties on all 
classes of British piece-goods were reduced hy 
per cent, with effect from April 17, 
1940. 

The following table shows at a glance the 
progress made hy the Indian Cotton Mill Industry 
during the last forty years : — 
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Progress of Cotton Mills in British India and Indian States since 1900. 


Years ending 
30th June. 

Number 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles 

installed. 

Number 

of 

liOoms 

installed. 

Average 

No. of 
Hands 

Approximate 
quantity of Cotton 
consumed. 

employed 

daily. 

(.'wts. 

Bales of 

392 lbs. 

1900 . . 

193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

.50.86,732 

14,53,352 

1901 . . 

193 

50,09,936 

41.180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

13,51,740 

190*2 . . 

192 

50,09,995 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61 ,77,633 

17,65,038 

1903 .. 

192 

50,43, 2i>7 

44,092 

1,81,399 

60,87,690 

17,39,340 

1904 . . 

191 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,()6,681 

1 7,44,769 

1905 . . 

197 

51,63,489 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18.79,244 

1909 . . 

217 

52.79,595 

52,068 

2,08,616 

70.82.309 

20,23,519 

1907 . . 

224 

53,33,275 

58,436 

2,05,696 

99,30,595 

19,80,170 

1908 . . 

241 

57,59,020 

67,920 

2,21,195 

69,70,250 

19,91,.5(K) 

1909 .. 

259 

90.53,231 

76,898 

2.36,924 

73,81,500 

21,09,tHM) 

1910 . . 

293 

61,95,671 

82,725 

2,33,624 

67,72,535 

19,35,010 

1911 . . 

293 

63,57,490 

85,3.52 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 

19,05,899 

1912 . . 

298 

64,93.929 

88,951 

2,43,637 

71,75,357 

20,.50,102 

1913 .. 

272 

95,96,892 

94,136 

2, .53, 786 

73,36,0.59 

20,96,019 

1914 . . 

271 

07,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,(K»,941 

21,43,129 

1915 . . 

272 

98,48,744 

1,08,009 

2,65,346 

73,59,212 

21,02,632 

1919 .. 

299 

98,39,877 

1,10.268 

2,74,361 

79,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917 . . 

293 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2.76,771 

76.93,574 

21,98,194 

1918 . . 

292 

96,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,85,678 

1919 .. 

258 

99,89,980 

1,18,221 

2,93,227 

71 ,.54,805 

20,44,230 

1920 . . 

253 

67,63,076 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,.52.318 

1921 . . 

257 

68,70,804 

1,27,783 

3,32,179 

74,‘20.805 

21,20,230 

1922 .. 

298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3,43,723 

77,12,390 

22,03,540 

1923 .. 

330 

79,27,938 

1 ,44,794 

3,47,380 

75,30,943 

21,51,698 

1924 .. 

339 

83,13,273 

1,51,485 

3,56,887 

67,12.118 

19,17,748 

1925 . . 

337 

85,10,633 

1,54,292 

3,67,877 

77,92,085 

22,26,310 

1929 . . 

334 

87,14,168 

1 ,59,464 

3,73,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,384 

1927 . . 

339 

87,02,760 

1 ,61,952 

3,83,623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1928 . . 

335 

87,04,172 

1,66, .532 

3,90,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1929 .. 

344 

89,07,094 

1,74,992 

3,46,925 

75,64,081 

21,61,169 

1930 . . 

348 

91,24,768 

1 ,79,250 

3,84,022 

90,07,999 

25,73,714 

1931 .. 

339 

93,11,953 

1,82,429 

3.95,475 

92,16,119 

26,33,179 

1932 . . 

339 

95,06,083 

1,86,341 

4,03,226 

1,01,89,424 

29,11,264 

1933 . . 

344 

95,80,658 

1 ,89,040 

4,(K),005 

99,30,053 

28,37,158 

1934 . . 

352 

96,13,174 

1,94,388 

3,84,038 

94,63,965 

27,03,9‘.>4 

1935 .. 

305 

96,85,176 

1,98,867 

4,14,884 

1,09,31,949 

31,23,418 

1930 .. 

379 

98,56,658 

2,00,062 

4,17,803 

1,11, .34,963 

31,81,418 

1937 t 

370 

97,30,798 

1,97,810 

4,17,276 

1,10,13,632 

31,46,752 

1938 t 

380 

1,(K),20,275 

2,(M),286 

4,37,990 

1,28,19,298 

36.92,648 

1939 X 

389 

1,(K),59,370 

2,02,464 

4.41,949 

1,33,37,569 

38,10,734 

1940 t 

388 

1,00,05,705 

2,00,076 

4,30,165 

1,28,79,559 

36,79,874 


t JCxc.IudcH Burma and Ceylon. 


It may bo mentioned liore that there has 
lattvorly l)een much greater expansion of the 
Industry In the Indian States than in the British 
Indian Pi^oviru^es owing to certain advantages 
possessed l)y tlic former, e.g., lower taxation, 


less rigorous labour laws and other facilities 
granted by the State (Governments. 

The following statement shows Ihe q\iantity 
(in pounds) of yarn of various eounts produced 
in Indian mills during the last five years 


Statement of the Quantity {in pounds) of Yarn spun bg Indian Mills according to counts. 



1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938—39. 

1939-40. 

Is to 10s 
lls to 20s 

218 to 30s 

31s to 40s 

Above 40s 

Wastes etc. 

(Grand Total 

110,713,899 

480,206,261 

287,744,790 

112,339,259 

58,528,164 

6,083,340 

111.692,937 

476,966,877 

268,678,211 

123,(K)7,542 

61.851,698 

8,403,461 

114,2(K),042 

494,882,986 

302,870,270 

152,455,137 

85,112,659 

11,194,846 

1 \ 6 ,570,9.38 
551,458,811 
.*141,309,542 
167,746,437 
91,613,206 
14,546,968 

123,063,838 
545,4 73„501 
310,806,947 
157,129,970 
81,754,6.57 
15,457,663 

1,055,615,683 

1,050,600,726 

1,160,715,937 

1,303,245,902 

1,233,686,576 
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Fine Count Yarn- — SubBtantlal progress 
h.is bseu made in the last few years in tlic direc- 
tion of spinning flue count yarn. Much how- 
r\ ('F, remains to be accomplislied ; but the duty 


of one anna per pound which Indian mills liave 
now to pay for long staple cotton importe<l from 
abroad is a factor which is likely t o hamper more 
rapid progress. 


The statement below shows the total quantities of teoTen goods manufactured in Indian inills 
(hiring the same years : — 



19.37-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

icy Bleached goods 
(•loured Piece-goods 


Yds. 

3,190,647,592 

893,628,971 

Yds. ] 

3,337.129.086 ! 
932.140,413 

Yds. 

3.080,318,074 

926,210,951 

Grand Total 


4,084,276.563 

4.269.269.499 

4.012.529,025 


Here again, it may be pointed out that Indian 
mills arc now turning out Increasingly larger 
.|uantitics of flue Dhotics, Cambrics and flue 
T.ongcloth on the lines recommended l>y the 
first TarifT Hoard (1927). 


Textile Industry and the War- — After 
a continuous period of almost unrelieved gloom 
extending over a period of nearly two decades, 
cuhninating in measures being actively explored 
with a view to bringing almiit an organized 
rmt ailment of luoduction throughout the 
country, the w'ar in Europe whicli commenced 
in Sejdember ISkh.) opened up the prospect of a 
spell of comparative prosperity for the industry. 
Alany of the .Empire and neutral markets, which 
\iscd to receive their 8ui)plies of textiles from the 
helligerent (^ollntrie8, w'ere cut otf from their 
previous sources of Hui)ply, with the result that 
these countries were increasingly forced to 


look to India for the satisfaction of their textile 
requirements. The war also made increased 
demands on the Indian industry for the (dothlng 
needs of the Defence I’orccs of the Empire and 
its Allies. Jtefercmu'i may. in this connection, 
be made to the deliberutiona of the Eastern 
(Jroup Conference held In Delhi In ()<dobcr/ 
November 1940, for the purjmsc of concerting 
measures for making the countries of the JOastern 
(•roup of the British I'hnidre as far as possible 
self-sux)porting for war supply ]>ur]>oses ; and 
to the outstanding position oecujded by the 
Cotton Mill Industry of India for the satisfac- 
tion of the textile requirements not only of the 
defence services but also of the civil mark('ts of 
the participating (countries. 

The table below sets out the exi)orts of cotton 
twist and yarn from India to lua- chief export 
markets in t he two immediat e j)re'War years and 
in the first year alfectcd by the iucsent conllict; — 


Exports of Cotton Twist and Yarn from British India. 



1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1 939-40. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

I'o TTnitcd Kingdom 

1,030,011 

182,238 

2,600,402 

Burma . . 

8,869,524 

12,442,644 

15,236,604 

SIralts Settlements 

3,706,368 

5, .537, 768 

3,189,755 

Ilougkoiig 

7,301,822 

8,168,448 

5,265,902 

Syria 

3,047,338 

3,4(K),4(K) 

2,213,40(» 

Others . . . . . . . . . . 

16,169,292 , 

8,228,101 

8,376,600 

Grand Total .. 

40,124,355 

37, 959. .599 

36,942,783 


Ijv ndatlon to the world cotton textile industry, 
the h\dian Industry ranks second from the point 
of view of the volume of cotton consumed, and 
fifth in point of spindles and looms installed. 
'I'he position of the Mill Industry in the national 
' <-onomy of India will be evident from the fact 
that, at the present time, it consumes more 
than .')() iier cent, of the total Indian cotton crop, 
ilirectly gives employment to about 600, (KK) 
"orkers, and affords subsidiary employment to 
large numbers of persons who are engaged in 
vnrious trades which directly depend for their 
• xistence upon the Cotton Mill Industry. 

Hand Weaving Industry — It has been 
' dlmated that there are about 2J million hand- 
I'toms spread throughout the whole of the 
"•untry, and that the number of dependents 
who rely in some measure upon this industry 
for their support is somewhere near ten millions. 
It number greatly in excess of that supported by 
•"'uy industry except agriculture. The annual 
I'loduction of cotton goo<ls on handlooras is 


estimated at nearly 2,000 million yards. I'hc 
economic position of tlic cottage; handloom 
weaver in India has, for a number of years, bocji 
receiving the attention of tlie (lovernmeut of 
India and l*rovim;ial (Governments. For some 
years, financial assistance has been granted to 
Provincial (Jovenunciits from central reveiims 
for the purpose of improving the cottage indus- 
try’s orgauisatiou and ])r<Kluciug ami inarkel ing 
methods. Despite this assistance, tlie industry 
is reported to be in a dnj)res8ed condition, and 
various suggestions have been made froni tinu^ 
to time from various quarters to remedy the 
situation. All these proposals were carefully 
examined at a conference convened by the 
Central Government in December 1940, a1 
which it was decided to set up a Eact-J' indlng 
Committee for the purpose of aseert-aining com- 
plete factual data concerning tlie handloom 
weaving industry, as a jireliminary to concerting 
measures for the purjiose of assisting the cottage 
weaver, 
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Oonsiderlng its present dimensions, the jute 
Industry ol Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first Jute mill In Bengal was started at 
Bishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now about 5,500 tons 
a day of 10 working hours, and it shows every 
indication of growing and expanding year by 
year. Another interesting thing about the 
jute industry of Bcngai is that, aitliougii it is 
practically a monopoly of Scotsmen from 
Dundee, the industry Itself owes its inception 
to an Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midsiiipmau in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine 8er- 
vice. Ue quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
on Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Sorampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture ol rhea, 
wd in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “ where the Jute comes from and 
spin it there.** This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Aciand placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and retumad to India 
the same year accompanied by bis two sons 
and a few Dundee meebaulcs who were to as- 
sist him in erectfng and operating the first 
Jiite mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, ana here. In 1855, 
the first machine spim jute yams were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Bishra mill 
ceased in 1807, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Povirer-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for Jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficnltles which bad burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Go. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Bamagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ltd.” Four ot her mills followed in succes- 
sion— Gouri pore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
Mills. 

** From 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in "The Bomance of Jute," “the 
five mills excepting the Bishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250.** To Illustrate the pros- 
perity of the Industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamagore 


Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to Justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend tor the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., tor 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then eame a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canuing bubble, and the condition of the Jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had Just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have ail the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and Sibpore, 
and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnngger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills wore launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bcngai Pressing and Manufacturing (^. (now 
the Belliaghatia- Bamagore branch mill), 
Bustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame — 
In all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
ol a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,260 up to 3,600. TIds was too much of » 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ton years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones ail survived the ordeal, but 
four ol the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Bustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardlne, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when lie transferred 
the agency of the Gouripoie Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine,^kinner A; Co. to his own firm. This 
mill toi^ther with additions made by some 
ot the other mills, brought the total loomu 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly. 
Titagbur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Ck}. Between 1806 and 1900 the foliowlng new 
mills were started : — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo* 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Aratboon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj* 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A lull of lour years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions. — Dalbousie, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Beliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Blrla,ShreeHanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Premohand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
the exception of the last-named— are under 
Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 

The record of the jut^ industry may well l»e said to l>o oi\c of uidiitorriiidod ]»roRn‘Ks. ’Vhv 
lullowing stat<*mcnt shews the miml)er of Mills, ciipltol invested, number of looms and si»iiulles 
. inployed in the industry In the various Provinces from 1928-‘20 to ltK{7-:t8 : — 



I’roviuce. 

No. of 
Mills. 

Authorised 

('ai)itid 

Pnld-\ip 
( 'a pital 

Nninhor of 



j Its., £, and $ 

Its., £, and $ 

Looms. 

j Spindles. 

Uihar . 


3 

Ks. 

02,00,000+ 

1 Us. 

39,(K),(H)(); 

879 

18,080 

Itengal. 


9n(ft)| 

■ 23,38,42,000(u] 
£:i, 175,000 
$3,750,(KX) 

I 19.36,51,140(u) 
£2.525.000 
$2,750,tKK) 

1 61,124 

1,278,866 

Afadras 

Uidted Provinces 

Central Provinces and 
llcrar (c) . . 

3 

1 

15,05,000(rf) 
08,00, fKK) 

6,00,000 

15,05.(M)0(rf) 

33,49,500 

6,00,000 

805 

787 

110 

21,664 

17.728 

1 ,620 

Total, 1937-38 

105 1 

24,88,47,000 

£3,175,(XH) 

$3,760,000 

20,29,05,640 

£2,525,0(M) 

$3,750,(X)0 

j- 66,705 

1,337,958 


r 

1930-37 . . 

104 1 

24,42,47,000 

£3,175,(K)0 

20,21,52,480 

£2,525,0(M) 

1 65,273 

1 ,3(K),()77 


1935-36 . . 

104 1 

24,11,47,000 

£3,1 75, (MX) 

19,97,07,038 

£2,525,(XK) 

\ 63,724 

J 

1,279,460 


1934-35 . . 

loo| 

23,05,67,000 

£3,175,000 

10,67,(59,738 

£2,525,000 

1 61,387 

1,221,786 


1933-34 . . 

99 1 

23,70,07,000 

£3,175,fK)0 

19,56,54,808 

£2,525,000 

1 59,501 

1,194,405 

'Petals i 

1932-33 

99 1 

23,70,67,000 

£3,175,000 

19,72,05,145 

£2,525, ()(X) 

1 60,506 

1,202,183 


1931-32 

103 1 

23,60,67,000 

£3,175,000 

$12,000,000 

19,76,49,386 

£2,625,000 

$12,(X}0,000 

1 61,426 

1,220,580 


1930-31 . . 

ioo| 

23,60,67,000 

£3,175,(XK) 

$12,000,000 

19,61,74,240 

£2,525,(X)0 

$12,0(j0,000 

1 61,834 

1,224,982 


1929-30 . . 

98 1 

21, 86,67, (XX) 
£3,175,000 
$12,000,000 

18,71,65,615 

£2,525,000 

$12,000,000 

1 53,900 ; 
J 

1,140,435 


1928-29 \ . 

95 1 

21,26,67,000 

£3,175,000 

$12,000,000 

18,19,40,365 

£2,525,(XM) 

$12,000,0(K) 

1 52,409 1 

J 

1,108,147 


t Capital of one mill not stated. 

<a) Capital of two mills not stated. 

(6) Includes one mill in French Settlements. 


(c) The mill is situated in llai^urh State. 

(d) Capital of one mill not stated as it has 
other branches of business for which capital 

t cannot lie distinguished. 
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Jute and Jute Manafactam.— (Rs. 68,42 
Lakhs.) — Tha total exports of raw and manu- 
factured juto during the year 1039-40 amount^nl 
to 1,651,000 tons as (soinparcd with 1,647,0(K) 
tons in 1038-39, showiiif' an increase of 4,000 
tons or 0*2 per cent. Tliere was, however, a 
fireatcr increase in the Mine of tliese shipments 
which advanced from R .30,66 lakhs to Rs.68,42 
lakhs or by 73 per cent. It may be noted tiiat 
tlie prices of jute and jute manufactures during 
1030-40, particularly in the latter lialf of the 
year, were rnucJj higher tlian in the preceding 
year. Tlie following taldc shows the exports of 
raw Jute and manufa(d,ured goods during the past 
live years 


— 

Exports 

of 

raw jute. 

Exports 

of 

sacking 
bags and 
(doth. 

Exports 

of 

hessian 
bags and 
cloth. 

1035-36 .. 

Tons (IX)0) 
771 

Tons (000) 
438 

Tons (000) 
354 

1036-37 .. 

821 

519 

488 

1037-38 .. 

747 

523 

478 

1038-30 .. 

600 

488 

450 

1030-40 .. 

568 

510 

546 


Exports of raw jute declined in quantity 
from 600,000 tons in 1038-30 to 568,0(KJ tons in 
1030-40, or a decrease of 18 per cent., while the 
value advanced from Rs. 13,40 lakhs to Rs.10,73 
lakhs, showing a ris(^ of 47 per cent. The tinited , 
Kingdom and France iiuTcased their purchases 
froni 181,000 tons and 76,000 tons to 104,000 
tons and 85, (MX) tons, respectively. Most of the 
other primdpal European countries reduced their 
takings in 1030-40. Exports to (lennany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Italy fell from 
132,(K)0 tons, 51, (MX) tons, 13,000 tons and 

46.000 tons to 35,000 tons, 33, (MX) tons, 7,(XK) 
tons and 28,()(X) tons, respectively ; while the 
II.H.S.R. and (’zechoslovakia were practically 
out of the 7narket in 1030-40, their respective 
piu-chases in the preceding year being 10,(MK) 
tons and 21, (XK) tons. Shipments to Spain and 
Sweden, however, rose from 11, (HX) tons and 
7, (KM) tons to 16,()(H) tons and 8,(X)0 tons, respec- 
tively. There were also increased shi]>iuents to 
the American countries. The United States of 
America took 51 ,(XX) tons as against 31,000 tons ; 
the Argentine Republic, 16,(X)0 tons as against 
1(),()(X) tons and Brazil, 34,(X)0 tons as against 

25.000 tons in 1038-30. Exports to Japan 
declined from ]5,(XM) tons to 14,(XK1 tons, while 
those to China and Australia rose by 2,(K)() tons 
and 1,000 tons to 8,(X)0 tons and 3, (MX) tons 
respectively. Manchuria, which was responsible 
for 13,(X)0 tons in 1038-30, tuok only 1,000 tons 
in the year under review. 


As might be expected from the withdrawal of 
restrictions on mill production coupled with war 
demand for sand bags, the consumption of raw 
jute in Indian mills recorded an improvement in 
1039-40 as compared with the preceding season. 
The following table shows the exports and 
Indian consumption of raw jute during the last 
five seasons, July to June 


— 

Exports 

of 

raw jute. 

Consump- 
tion in 
India* 

Excess of 
consump- 
tion over 
exports 
(%). 

1935-36 .. 

Tons (000) 
740 

Tons (000) 
895 

+ 21 

1936-37 .. 

872 

1,082 

+ 24 

1937-38 .. 

666 

1,194 

+ 79 

1938-39 .. 

603 

1,112 

+ 60 

1939-40 .. 

528 

1,274 

+ 141 


* Figures refer to mills in the membership of 
the Indin Jute Mills Association. 


Exports of jute l)ag8 and cloth in tlie past 
three years were as under : — 


— 

1 1037-38 

1 1038-30 

1030-40. 

Bags (in millions) 

612 

508 

1 .210 

Cloth (In million 




yards) . . 

1,643 

1,5.50 

1,560 


'J’he number of gunny bags shipped more 
than double in 1039-40 and totalled 1,210 million 
as comi)are<i with 508 million in the preceding 
year. The value also showed a similar rise 
and amounted to Rs.25.44 lakhs as against 
Rs.1 2,46 lakhs in 1 038-30. (.)f the exports in 1 030- 
40, sacking bags acciounted for 465 million valued 
at Rs. 16,77 lakhs and hessian gunny bags, 746 
million valued at Rs. 8,66 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom always the princi])al pundiaser of 
gunny bags, multiplied its takings nearly tenfold 
to the colossal figure of 685 million (more than 
the usual total exports to all countries combined) 
owing to the war demand for sand bags. 
Exports to other Kuro|)ean countries taken 
together totalled 21 million in nuini)er as com- 
pared with 36 million in 1038-30. Next to the 
United Kingdom, the largest single imrehaser of 
Indian gunny bags w'as Australia which took 
71 million bags in 1030-40 as against 66 million 
in the preceding year. Burma came next witl* 
52 million as compared with 62 million in 1038-39. 
Java, Thailand and lndo-(’hina increased their 
takings from 23 million bags each to 30 million, 
25 million and 26 million, respectively. The 
Straits Settlements required 11 million bags in 
1030-40, or 5 million bags more than in. the 
preceding year. Exports to the African 
territories were also higher than in 1038-30. 
The Union of South Africa took 38 million bags 
as against 28 million in 1038-39 ; Egypt 29 
million bags ns against 22 million ; the 
Portuguese East Africa 20 million as against 16 
million, and the West African territories, e.g., 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, etc., taken together, required 
21 million bags as against 13 million in the 
preceding year. Exports to the United States 
of America rose from 11 million bags to 12 million 
bags. There were also increased shipments to 
the West Indies, including Cuba, Peru, New 
Zealand and Hawaii, while those to Chile recorded 
a decline. Exports to the Argentine Republic 
remained fairly steady at 2 million bags, 
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!rhc total exports of i^uiiuy cloth rose from 

I, 550 iiiillon yards valued at Rs. lakhs iiii 

1038 -llU to 1,560 millon yards valued at Rs. 2li,40 
liikhs, of which hessian j^umiy cloth represented 

J. 515 million yards valued at Rs. 21,53 lakhs as 
(■omi)arcd witli 1,507 million yards valued at 
Rs. 12,83 lakhs In the preceding year. As usual, 
llie United States of America was the best 
i iistomer of ^rtinny cloth but, owiiin to liiKlicr 
prices, slie had to curtail her piir('liases from 
S4l million yards in 1938-30 to 764 million yards 
ill 1930-40. Exports to the Arjientinc Republic 
also declined from 291 million yards to 217 
inillion yards. There were, however, increased 
sliipments to the United Kingdom and Canada 
which amounted to 260 million yards and 134 
million yards as against 171 million yards and 
89 million yards, resi>ectively, in 1938-39. 
Australia took 41 million yards against 31 million 
yards ; the Union of South Africa, 19 million 
yards against 10 million yards ; Egypt, 16 inillion 
yards against 9 million yards and Uruguay, 14 
million yards against 6 million yards in the 
preceding year. Exports to Eire, the Straits 
Settlements and New Zealand also recorded 
increases, while those to Norway and Turkey 
showed decreases. Table No. 32, appended to 
this Review, shows the details of exports of jute 
hags and cloths to which a refenuic-e may be 
made. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late 8. £. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce as trustee, to w'ork 
snort time. The only mills wliich stood out 
of this arrangement were the Uooghly and 
berajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1801. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the shoit time, 
which varied throughout the Uve years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 0 days a fortnight and 
5 (Jays a week. Besides siiort time, 10 i>er 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1800. An Important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

Working days- — With the introduction of 
the electric iight into the mills in 1806, the 
Working day was Increased to 16 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Hnnday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got np in 1807 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to considor 


the question and ttie members were prai-ii- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more mo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. It is about 
20 years now that the Jute Mills Association In 
despair brouglit out an American business 
expert, Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the 
possibility of forming a jute trust with a view 
to exercising some control over the production 
and price of )ute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there whs 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreemente referred to above 
iiave been followed by others, dlflerlng in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. By an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
comprising some 95 per cent, of the trade, worke<l 
during 1932, 1933 and the greater part of 1934 
for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent, of the 
total complement of looms scaled ; and the 
agreement incorporated a clause which provided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
ductive machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement. The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased by reducing the 
percentage of looms required to be kept sealcjil. 
The process of increasing production in tliis 
way was begun on Ist November 1934, when 2J 
per cent, of the total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 1935, 
a further 2J i>er cent, of looms Ixjlng unsealed 
on Ist May 1935, 2i p<ir cent, on 5tli August and 
2| per cent, on 11th November. The remaining 
5 i)er cent, of looms were unsealed on the 17tli 
February 1930. Throughout tliis time the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 yer week. The five excep- 
tions, namely, rreincliaud, Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea Imd, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
54 hours per week witli a full complement of 
machinery and all five worked in accordance 
with the special t(^rIns allowed to tliem. This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, In accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
minated on the 31st March 1936 and was BU{)er- 
seded by an agreement, oiierating from the Ist 
April 1936, under which the mills were per- 
mitted to work up to hut not exceeding 54 hours 
per week on single shift, with no night work. 
As in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from installing any extra productive machinery 
or relative buildings during the currency of the 
agreement. 

Under this agreement the mills’ working 
hours were increased by successive stages until 
with effect from the beginning of August 1936 
all mlUs in the membership of the Association 
were working 54 hours per week on single shift. 
With effect from the Ist March 1937, however, 
the agreement was suspended indefinitely and 
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mills were at liberty to work wlwvtever hours The fuuctions of the Committee include 
and install, whatever machinery they desired; agricultural, teclinological and economic research; 
in 1038 the position was reviewed and a new the improvement of crop forecasting, of pro- 
short time working agreement was proposed to duction, of testing, and of distribution of im- 
take effect from the 15th March 1039, whereby proved seed ; enquiries and recommendations 
member mills agreed to hours of work which relating to banking and transport facilities and 
would not be less tlian 40 nor greater than 54 transport routes ; imj)rovoment of marketing 
per week. A supplementary agreement was in the interests of the jute industry; and collec- 
entered into with effect from the Slst July tlon and distribution of all relevant information 
1030, by which the mills worked 45 hours per on Jute, 
week with 20% Hessian and 7i% Backing looms 

sealed. This was the position at the outbreak The Committee will also advise the Local 
of the present war, after which large govern- (Jovernments concerned on any points within 
ment orders for sandbags and a heavy overseas its prescribed functions which may be referred 
demand necessitated increased production; to it. 
the restriction on wfirking iiours was witlidrawii 

and all mills went into full production at 60 The Ottlccs of tlie Committee are situated at 
hours per week. Tliis was an emergency arrange- 4, Hast ings Street, Calcutta. Prrjfident, (Kx- 
ment that came into clTcct from about the offiew) : P. M. Khareghat, C.I.K., i.c.s., (Vice- 
mhldh; of November 1939 to cope with the Ciiairman, Imperial Council of Agrictiltural 
Hritish (Jovernment orders, for which provisions Hesearch): Sccre.fary : 1). L. Muzumdar, M.A, 
in the Kactories Act regarding working hours had (Cal.), b.a. (Cantab), I.C.S. 
to be relaxed. AftcT a few months liowever, 

it was realised that sis a result of the small offtake Agricultural Retearch- — The Agricultural 

of sand bags and difllcnltles in olitaining shipping Ucscarch Lalmratories have been built on the 
facilities, the mills were producing more goods Manipur Parm of the Director of Agriculture, 
than fh(;re was diunand for. To meet this Bengal, at Dacca, and have been in full working 
situation the working hours of the mills were order since June 1939. The staff there have 
reduced to 54 ])er week fiom the Hth April 1940. completed a survey of previous work on jute in 
This arrangeiiKMit continued u}! to August, but the agricultural field and have made satisfactory 
the mounting of stocks mad(! it e-lcar that this nrogress with their research programme. An 
could not continue after the sand bag orders were important part of this work is the study of 

completed. From 19th August 1940, mill work- fungal and insect fiests, including the coin- 

ing iKMirs were further curtailed to 45 per week, parative resistance of various strains of jute 
This too did not have the desired elfeid. on the and the effect of various inanurial treatment on 
stock position and the Indian Jute Mills Asso- resislancc. 
elation decided to close their mills for one week 

in each month from Bepteinber J940 up to the The analysis of retting water from various 

end of the year. districts is also in progress with the object of 

a8(;ertaining which types of water yield the best 

In addition to the above working agreements results. A mii^roscopic st udy of the formation 
which applied only to the mills in the membership tlie fibre, its struct ure and development, stage 
of the Association, an agreement was entered by stage, has also been carried out. 
into, with effect from Ist August 1932, with the 

five principal mills outside the Association, Technologica] Research.—- The Teirhnolo- 
namely, Adamjcc, Agarfiara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow gical Hesearch I laboratories at Tollygunge have 
and Bhreo Han uniaii, whereby these mills under- made considerable progress with spinning tests 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per under standard conditions of temperature and 
week up to 30 June 1933. With certjiin modi- humidity and when suflicient data have been 
tlcations this agreement was extended and be*- collected, it will be possible to judge very 
came a continuing agreement subject to six accurately the value of the fibre and its suitability 
months’ notice of termination being given by for use in various types of yarn. A study is being 
either party, which notice of termination could made of the various measurable chemical and 
not be given fxdore Ist July 1934. On the 30th physical characters of the fibre and their relation 
Bept-embor 1935 the Association gave the to spinning quality, which will lead towards the 
required notice an.d the agreement terminated establishment of scientific methods of grading, 
on the 3l8t March 1986. 

In co-operation with the Indian Jute Mills 

Indian Central Jute Committee. — ^A Association experiments have been made to 
Central Jute Committee has been constituted find out the moisture content of various types 
by the Government of India with 26 of jute in equilibrium with atmospheres of 
members. Be presentation has been found in the various relative humidities. The result of this 
Committee for trade and agricultural interests combined effort will, it is hoped, give the infor- 
and for the Provincial Governments most mation required for specifying acceptable stand- 
concerned, namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam, ard figures for moisture regain. 

The formation of the Committee is the result Estimates are consideration for the necessary 
of a recommendation made by the Hoyal extra equipment and accommodation to carry 
Commission on Agriculture, which suggested out experiments on the spinning of fine jute 
that there should be a committee on the Uncs of yarns and yarns of jute blended with other 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watch fibres, such as flax, and also on weaving, In 
over the interests of all branches of the jute the hope of discovering new and extended 
trade from the field to the factory. uses for jute goods. 
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The programme of work to bo carried out in 
the laboratories includes examination of typical 
samples representing the various physical and 
(hemical characters and trade classiflcationB. 
]n the spinning lalmratories an attempt will be 
made in the beginning to determine the minimum 
size of sample which will give reliable informa- 
tion regarding spinning behaviour and yarn 
•juality. It is also proposed to have an inves- 
tigation at an early date of the Influence of 
( ertain valuable factors (machine speeds, etc.), 
on yarn quality in order that the degrees of 
(control necessary in the various operations of a 
standard process may be determined. "When 
this has been done, a standard process suitable for 
comparing tlie quality of small samples of fibre 
will be available, and it will be possible to pro- 
ceed with the work of correlating spinning qua- 
lity with measurable characters and the toting 
of new strains, etc. 

One of the main functions of the technological 
research scheme is the testing of strains of Jute 
produced l y the agricultural research staff 
of the Committee and samples received from 
other sources. 

Marketing and Transport. — The Com- 
mittee’s marketing section has collected extensive 
information regarding the marketing and trans- 
port of jute. The first report has been published 
and well received, the second has been completed 
and awaits publication. The latter, like the 
first, will prove interesting and instructive 
reading. 


Jute Forecast. — Work on tlui Jute census 
is well advanced. The results of the random 
sampling surv<‘y of eight districts in Bengal 
planned for the 1040 crop have l)een sati8fa(!tory, 
and most of the infonnation necessary for the 
carrying out of a full provincial survey on the 
1941 crop has been obtained. A yearly survey 


on these lines may be contemplated with the 
hope that it will provide much more accurate 
estimates of the crop than the present offlcial 
forecasts. 

Economic Research and Publicity. — Tin; 
Indian Central .lute Committee has concluded an 
arrangement by which the newly appointed 
Indian Trade Commissioner to the United Statt^s 
of America supplies the Committee with periodi- 
cal reports on all points bearing on the consump- 
tion of jute and Jute goods in the North American 
Continent. Similar arrangements, when the 
war situatioii improves, are likely to be made to 
obtain information from Europe, South Africa, 
Australia, and tljc Ear East. A correspondent 
has already h(?en appointed in the Argentine for 
this purpose. 

The purpose of the Committee’s scheme for 
the collection and distribution of statistics and 
information regarding jute is to collect and make 
available to the various interests concerned as 
much reliable inforniation as possible on the 
production and consumption of jute and its 
products. 

A bulletin, the annual subBcrIi)tion of which is 
Hs. 6, or Ss. (postage extra), is published monthly 
containing figures on the production, consump- 
tion, i)rice8, stocks, imports and exports of jute 
and jute manufactures, and also information 
regarding the prices and utlliHation of jute 
substitutes, it also iiicludes items relating to 
export and jmi)ort restrictions iiui)OBed on various 
(jountries and other information regarding the 
economies of jute and its competitors, as well as 
general information of interest to tlie trade. 
Tlio Committee also disseminate infonnation to 
the grower to assist him towards improved 
methods of growing and retting, ami getting 
better prices for bis crop. 


Indian Iron and 

Less than thirty years ago the iron and steel 
industry on a modern scale was non-existent in 
India. To-day India has practically reacbe<l 
self-sufflciency in the more widely used forms of 
steel. It is now a vital, national, basic and 
defence industry. The last war proved its 
usefulness ; the present war has confirmed its 
indispensability. 

History of Iron and Steel in India.— 

India lias known iron and its uses since somoi 
four to five thousand years before the Christian] 
era. In 1836 .Tosiah Heath stated that India’s 
i laim to the discovery and uses of this metal was 
I'cyond doubt. The fainous ‘Iron Pillar’ of 
India, well known to all visitors to Delhi, is 
estimated to be about 1,500 years old, Consi- 
<lerable skill must have been exercised in welding 
and shaping this Pillar which is over 23 ft. in 
length, weighs approximately 6 tons and varies 
from 12i to 16i Inches in diameter. 

The manufacture of steel has been known in 
India for over 1,000 years. Damascene or 
\Vootz sword or dagger blades of genuine Indian 
manufacture can stUl be obtained in f^ortheru 


Steel Industry. 

India. These weapons or the metal from which 
they were i>roduced were obtained by Persian 
traders centuries ago and exi)orted to and via 
Damascus. It happened, however, that the 
Indian steel makers never overcame certain 
difficulties and did not progress with the times. 


The first recorded efforts to found an iron and 
steel industry on modern lines were those of 
Mottce a!id Karquhar in 1779. In 1825 Josiah 
Heath of the Indian Civil Service, Madras, 
resigned his ai)pointment in order to establish 
an iron and steel works in that province. The 
charcoal fiiriiaces installed by him at Porto 
Novo resulted in complete failure owing to 
financial difficulties and lack of practical 
experience, and the East India (.'ompany, who 
acquired his derelict works and formed a new 
Company in 1853, did not achieve any com- 
mercial success and ceased operations in 1874. 

The i»cxt undertaking was started by Messrs. 
Jessop &. Co. which finally resulted in the erection 
of the Barakar Iron Co. at Kuiti in 1875. After 
passing tlirough several vicissitudes, it passed 
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Into the hands of the Barakar Iron & Steel Co. 
in 1887. In 1889, the plant was tnodernizcd 
and it became known as the Benttal Iron & 
Steel Co. A steel plant started in 1905 closed 
within a year as the orders received could not 
be supplied at economic rates. Since 1919, 
this company has been known as the Bengal 
Iron Co. 

The c-redit for the first successful attempt to 
manufacture steel in India on a commercial 
scale goes to The Tata Iron Steel Co. lAid., and 
it, is to the genius, perseverance and foresight 
of Jamshedji Tata, the great pioneer of India 
industry, and his sons, that The Tata Iron and 
St/eel Co. owes its origin and development. Jt 
owns valuable iron ore concessions, manganese 
ore deposits, limestone, dolomite, c,oai, magnesite 
and chromite, scattered over Iiulia. 

Other important steel companies were sub- 
sequently started in Bengal and Bliadravati in 
Mysore. The first production of pig iron was 
made in 1811, and of steel in 1912. There has 
been continuous development and The Tata 
Company now produces more iron and steel 
than any single firm in the British ('ommon- 
wealth. 

Owing to the restrictions imposed by (Jovern- 
ment, it is not possible to give particulars about 
the plant at the various steel works, their 
capacity, the output of the dififerent kinds of 
steel, or any other detail as those would be of 
use to the enemy. 

Raw Materials. — Of the raw materials 
required by the iron and steel industry, the three 
most important are iron ore, coking coal and 
limestone and dolomite for Iluxlng puri)oses. 

Iron Ore. — On account of the high ash of 
Indian metallurgical coke, it is usual in estimat- 
ing the Indian iron ore reserves to accept only 
ores with an iron content of 00% and above. 
Ores below this iron content are used only in 
very small quantities in Indian blast furnaces. 
Large deposits of high grade ores are limited to 
a few areas of which only three field-require 
special mention : 

(i) Myaore. There are big deposits of quartz 
— ^magnetite ore in Mysore but they are of low- 
grade and would recjuire concentration before 
using them. The ores used in the Bhadravati 
Iron Works can be comi)arcd to Singhbhum 
ores containing about 60% Fc. and the quantity 
available may be put at 30 million tons. 

(u) Qoa. Large quantities of ores are 
available near Goa. Though the grade is good, 
the ores are soft and require either sintering or 
briquetting and bagging before despatch. 

{Hi) Singhbhum and Orissa. In what is 
known as the Singhbhum Iron Belt, consisting 
of the Singhbhum District, in which the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company’s Steel Works are situated, 
and the neighbouring Orissa Feudatory States, 
there exists some of the richest iron ore de]K>sits 
in the world. The iron ore content is nearly 
60%, and these deposits are estimated to contain 
about 3,000 million tons, which are sufficient 
for the iron and steel requirements of India 
for nearly 1,000 years. In other parts of the 


world equally rich iron ore may be found but 
it cannot always be landed at the iron works 
at anything alike the same cost. The advantage 
India possesses iti the shape of iron ore is, there- 
fore, very great. 

Coal. — Nature has not been so bountiful to 
India in respect of its coal resources. The most 
important coal measures in In<iia are (i) the 
Gondwana (Permian) coalfields of the Peninsula, 
such as Jlaniganj , Jharia, etc., and (ii) the Tertiary 
coalfields of Assam, the Punjab and Baluchistan. 
Taking only seams witli a thifjkness of more 
than 4 feet and ash content below 20% and those 
occurring within a depth of 2,0(X) feet only, the 
Indian coal resources have been estimated to be 
of the order of 24,(MK) million tons. Out of this, 
good quality coal, with less than 18 per cent, 
ash content, is estimated to amount to only 
6,000 million tons and coal capable of yielding 
coke of metallurgical quality to only about 
1,400 million tons, which is found in the Gond- 
wana (Permian) coal fields of the Damodar basin. 

More than 1,000 million tons of strongly 
coking coal with less than 8% ash, but high in 
sulphur, occur in the Tertiary coalfields of 
Assam, but these are not at present considered 
useful for metallurgical purposes. 

The manufacturers of hard coke in India rely 
on the Jharia coalfields to an overwhelming 
extent to meet their requirements. With the 
present wasteful means of extra(;ting coal and 
the use of metallurgical coal for non-metallurgical 
purposes, some experts consider that the coking 
coal resources of tlie Jharia field will not last 
for more than 30 years. The Indian Coal 
Mining (Committee reported in 1937 that these 
reserves would last for about 57 years. 

If the Government and the coal industry 
co-oi»erate and adopt adequate measures for 
improved methods of mining coal and conserving 
and economising the use of metallurgical quality 
coal, the life of these reserves will be extended 
beyond the gloomy prognostications referred to 
above. 

In addition, it might become possible in the 
future, as the result of technical research, for 
the iron and steel industry to use coals not 
regarded as coking coals at present, by blending 
them with strong coking coals. 

While the reserves of coking coal in India are 
not adequate for melting the huge quantity of 
iron ore available, frequent repetition of this 
statement has produced an impression abroad 
that adequate raw materials are not available 
in India for a large scale iron and steel industry, 
which is entirely a mistaken view. The metal- 
lurgical industry has taken its own precautions 
to prevent the speedy exhaustion of its coking 
coal reserves. It is unfortunate that so much 
of India’s best coking coal is still being used 
for steam raising purposes but we can confidently 
hope that this practice will tend to diminish in 
the near future. 

The coal fields and the iron ore deposits arfe 
situated within a short distance of one another 
and there are ample supplies of limestone and 
dolomite within a reasonable distance of other 
raw materials. 
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Importance of the Industry in the I 
Nationnl Economy. — The total capital invested 
ill the iron and steel industry in Inda is estimated 
to be about Ks. 25 crores. Roughly 150, (XM» 
iiipii and *women are employed directly and 
indirectly in the Indian iron and steel industry, 
tiie re-rolling mills and the auxiliary enterprises, 
inrluding their dependents, the total number of 
l>eople dependent on the industry in India is 
about 600,' KK). The industry is contributing to 
the Government and the public revenues between 
l^s. 6 to 7 croros per annum by way of excise 
and customs duties, income and super taxes. 

Dsvelopment. The last decade has seen a 
Loeat expansion of the iron and steel industry 
in India a(!Comi)anied by improvement in the 
various processes and the application of scientific 
methods of control. 'Phe successful develop- 
ment on a commercial scale of the rapid de- 


phosphorising process and the making of acid 
steel out of Indian basic pig iron, for both of 
which full ere<lit is due to the Tata Iron & Steel 
('oinpany Ltd., may be regarded as the most 
important advance in steel making practice 
that the young Indian steel industry has made. 
It is likely to have far reaching elfects on the 
establishment of several new industries in India 
such as loconmtive manufacture, and the manu- 
fa(d;ure of railway wheels, tyres and axles for 
which acid steel is specified. The development 
and manufacture of a low alloy high tensile steel 
containing (topper ami chromium known as 
Tiscrom is another instance. The steel is being 
employed for the construction of the New 
Howrah Bridge. 

Besides metallurgi(‘al resea r(di, fuel resnareli, 
chemical research and research in refractories 
are lieing pursued in India. 


The Paper Making Industry. 


Paper making in India is of some antiquity. 
The manufacture by hand had been practised 
from quite early times. The first paper-making 
inacdiiiie in India was erected and operated by a 
famous missionary, Dr. William Garey, over a 
century ago at Serumpore on the Hooghly River 
near Calcutta, hut the establishment of paper 
making as a modern industry may be said to 
date from 1867. In that year the Royal Paper 
mill was established at Bally, only a few miles 
away, using in the first insttiuce Dr. Garey’s 
original plant and machinery. About 16 
years later the Upper India Oouper Paper Mill 
at Lucknow and the Titaghur Paper Mills at 
Titaghur, near Calcutta, were started. Other 
mills at llaneegunge and Kankinara, in Bengal 
and other Provinces soon followed. Production 
began to increase, so that by about 1900 the 
total made annually in India amounted to 
approximately 20,000 tons. 

To-day the quality of paper produced by 
Indian mills is accepted as equal to that of most 
imported paper of the same class, and the range 
of qualities has been extended to include coloured 
banks and bonds, tub-sized rag papers, embossed 
<’overs and writings, supertyilendercd tinted 
printings, and imitation art and kraft. 

Raw Materials.— In its early days the 
Indian industry considered the manufacture of 
high class white paper rather beyond its capacity, 
and this was to some extent due to its depen- 
dence upon rags and waste paper for its raw 
material. But this crude practi<;e was soon to 
(hange. Routledge in I860 proved the virtues 
cf esparto — a semi-tropical grass — and in 1876 
and 1879 reported upon the possibilities of Indian 
l^amboo which served to draw attention to other 
Indian fibres. There are only incomplete 
r'.'cords of the early experiments with Indian 
tibres, but it is knOwn that two mills made use 
of Moonj {Sacchanm Moonja) and Sabai {Ischae- 
iinim Angusfifolitm) in their first years. Moonj 
seems to have held the field in the beginning, 
for it made a very good paper. Sabai, however, 
presented less difficulty as regards treatment, 
and, therefore, soon came Into universal favour 
among Indian mills. Having found in Moonj 
and Sabai ample resources of plant fibre it was 
]»erhaps natural that the Indian mills then in 


operation should at that time have made no 
effort to follow up Routledge’s researches in 
bamboo — a much more difficult problen*. 
Tossibly India might have come to the front, as 
one of the world's nM)Ht imi)ortant producers of 
pulp and paper. What actually hai)pened was 
that the industry based on Sabai grass, while 
relatively still in its infancy, was almost put 
out of business by the competition of wood puh». 
Nevertheless in bamboo it later found a new 
raw material of great value. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act 
of 1926 not only gave Indian mills an oppor- 
tunity of repairing the damage to their plant 
and machinery caused by the incessant and 
Intensive work required by India's war demands, 
and of overcoming the difflcultlcjs of getting 
stores and machinery replacements, but also 
encouraged and enabled them to develoj) 
bamboo pulp as their main fibre. The protective 
tariff on paper was renewed by the Government 
of India ou the recommendation of the Tarilf 
Board in 1932, and imported wood-pulp whs 
also made subject to a duty of Rs. 45, or approxi- 
mately £3 a ton. This pulp duty naturally 
had the direct effect of preventing the establish- 
ment of new paper mills designed to work only 
on imported wood-pulp. The mills, therefore, 
immediately began to develop and increase the 
production of bamboo pulp, which had already 
been proved to be eminently suitable for all the 
usual classes of fine writing and printing papers, 
banks, ledgers, &c. Sabai grass, which is the 
Indian equivalent of esparto, having its own 
special characteristics, is also used by some of the 
mills, but bamboo pulp is now the main material. 
Incidentally the manufacture of pulp from 
bamboo is at present i)ractlcally exclusive to 
India. 

The protective tariff attracted others to a 
profitable field of industry, and there are at 
present 13 pax>er mills operating 28 machines 
with a total produtdiion of nearly 85,000 tons. 

Experimental work . — Bor many years the 
paper pulp section of the l^’orest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been (tarrying out 
experimental work in connection with the 
development of new fibres for paper-making. 
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and it has been reported that considerable 
success lias been obtained in making kraft pax>er 
from bamboo pulp. Two jiaper Mills in India 
liave been successfully manufacturing, for over 
a year, kraft papers from bamboo. 

Newsprint. — The wliole of India's newsprint 
requirements (nearly 4r>,fKX) tons yearly) is 
imported, it being not possible so far to produce 
it in the country on an ee.onomicAl basis owing 
to the lack of the necessary raw materials, 
lieeeiit enquiries show that the Kashmir and 
Tehri-darhwal States can supply fir and spruce 
in quantities sufficient for the establishment of a 
newsiuint mill in each of the two states. The 
two species of woods are well known raw materials 
for the production of meciianical pulp for use in 
newsprint manufac-ture and tlie suitability of 
both tlie species from the two States has recently 
been tested at tiie Forest llesearoh Institute, 
Delira Dun. Knquiries are in progress in connec- 
tion with the maturing of projects for the 
manufa(‘,ture of newsprint from the two species of 
woods available in the two states. The 
abnormal rise in the c,osts of machinery and the 
difficulties of iinjiorting these from abroad, 
however, appcjir to be serious liand leaps in the 
early materialisation of the projects. 

The Institute has also been investigating the 
possibility of finding a substitute for the 50,000 
odd tons of " overissued ” newspapers imported 
from abroad for use as wrapping paper for 
articles in the bazar, and even liore it lias so 
far been difficailt to iiroduce at a cost relatively 
near that of the latter. 

Experiments have been carried out at the 
Forest Hesearch Institute on the production of 
wrapping papers from vlla grass {Anihutiria 
yigantea). Tliis grass is available in large 
quantities in the United Provinces. The quality 
of the ulla grass wrapping papers, produced at 
the Institute, was far superior to that of the 
“ overissued ” newspapers and of the brown 
wrappings, made in India or imported from 
abroad. The difficulties of importing machinery 
from abroad at prices which the industry can 
bear have, however, stood in the way of the 
materialisation of any project for the manu- 
facture in the United Provinces of wrapping 
papers from ulla grass. 

The industry has made such headway in 
recent years that the outbreak of the present 
war found it ready to take up the vastly increased 
demand for Indian paper brought about by the 
difficulty of imiiorting from abroad. At the 
present time imports of fine papers have practi- 
cally stopped and Indian mills are working to 


full capacity. The emergency has undoubtedly 
given the newer mills an excellent opportunity 
of establishing themselves. 

The full effects of the war on Indian conditions 
and particularly on production have not yet 
been felt, because the outbreak of hostilities 
found most of the mills carrying large stocks 
which provided an alternative siqiply of |>aper 
to consumers who found themselves cut off from 
the sources from whiiffi they usually obtained 
their requirements. These stoi^ks have, how- 
ever, been worked off by now. Consumption 
has not only increased but it shows in addition a 
ttiudency to concentrate on more expensive 
kinds of paper, because those who formerly 
relied on cheap qualities of paper containing 
mechanicai piilj), finding themselves unable to 
obtiiin BUiiplies at a reasonable price, are using 
instead pajier of the type manufactured by the 
Indian mills. A recent trade forecast says there 
is thus likely to l>c a nal shortage of paper in 
India, but the situation will not lie so serious 
as in markets wliere mills for pulp and paper 
production do not exist. 

PottibilitiM of Export. — The disabilities of 
the war are not entirely without their com- 
pensations, however. The Indian paper making 
industry has begun to think of the possibilities 
of the export trade, which now holds out oppor- 
tunities that may not recur when peace returns. 
The cliastening experiences of the past in the 
domestic market w'urns the industry against 
attempting an extravagant export programme 
which it will be beyond its capacity to sustain 
in more normal times ; nevertlieless, there is no 
reason why a footing should not be obtained 
in the markets of adjacent countries — parti- 
cularly adjacent Empire countries. India 
offers her neighbours considerable facilities, 
for the position is that the Indian mills will 
have a surplus after meeting all the country’s 
own requirements in the prot cted grades of 
paper and to a limited extent the demand for 
non-protected papers. It is the industry’s 
considered opinion that Indiiu manufacturers 
are now in a position to export limited quantities 
of paper, which neighbouring Empire countries 
would probably prefer to take in preference 
to the American or Japanese products to which 
the war must force them in the absence of an 
alternative source of supfdy within the Common- 
wealth. Amongst India’s immediate neigh- 
bours it may be mentioned that there are no 
paper mills in Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, and East 
Africa, and whilst there is some production in 
both Australia and South Africa, both ^re 
I importing countries. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of importo 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Importe by 
sea come chiefly from the Commonwealth ol 
Australia, but a certain quantity from Iran 
also comes by land, while the main im^rts 
are from Afghanistan, Central Asia, Tibet 
and Nepal. Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar 
Multan, Kulu, Fazilka, Lahore and Panipat 
are the main collecting centres for wool received 


I by land from Afghanistan and Iran, wiience it 
is almost invariably railed to Karachi for sub- 
sequent export overseas. 

Imports. — There was a decline of Ks. 66 
lakhs in the imports of wool and woollens which 
were valued at Its, *2,16 lakhs in lP3l)-4(), as 
compared with Its. 2,82 laklis in the preceding 
year. Imports of raw wool, generally for con- 
sumption in Indian mills, totalled 7-7 million 
lbs. valued at Es. 75 lakhs as compared with 
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7 ;: million lbs. valued at Jts. 02 hikhs in 1938-30. 
Supplies from Ausinilia advanced from 4-4 
niillion lbs. (Ks. 36 lakbs) to 4-0 million lbs. 
(I.’s. 49 lakhs), while those from the United 
hiiifzdom declined from 2 5 million lbs. (lls. 25 
l.ikhs) to 1 *9 million lbs. (Ks. 23 lakhs). Yarn 
iind kuittiiiM: woid was, however, in less demand 
;ind hnports fell from 3*4 million lb.s. to 2-9 
inilliori lbs. .lapan was the leading supplier 
ill this line and sent 1-7 million lbs. of worsted 
varn and 893,()(M) lbs. of knittinn: wool in 1939-40. 
Arrivals frrmi the United Kintidom (consisted 
iiainly of 150,000 lbs. of knittinij; w’ool. Imports 
(if woollen and worsted piece^oods decline to 2-3 
iiiillion yards (1-1 milliojj ll)s.) valued at I{.s. 35 
iakhs from 2-5 million yards (1-4 million lbs.) 
valued at Ks. 45 lakhs in 1938-39. Keceipts 
jioni .lapaii advanced from 1,254,000 yards to 
1 ,535, (MK) yards, but the value of the consijinment 
fell from Ks. 15 lakhs to Ks. 14 lakhs. There 
\v»u-e redinred im])orts from the United Kingdom 
wliieh amounted to 651,000 yards valued at 
Ks. 18 lakhs. Arrivals from other couTitries 
iiuluded Ks. 2 lakhs from Italy as against 
Ks. 4 lakhs in the pretieding year, while (Jerman 
eojitribution fell from Ks. 2 lakhs to Ks. ^ lakh. 
]TU])ort8 of woollen goods mixed with other 
materials also fell from 2-3 million yards valued 
at Ks. 32 lakhs to 1-2 million yards valued at 
Ks. 16 laklis in tluj year under review', of which 
the United Kingdom supplied 698,000 yards 
valued at Ks. 9 lakhs as against 1 • 7 million yards 
valued at Ks. 22 lakhs in 1938-39. Supplies 
from Japan and Italy w’cre snuilItT than in the 
preceding year and w'cre valued at Ks. 3 lakhs 
and Ks. 2 J laklis, respectively, in tlie year under 
review. Imports from Germany were practi- 
cally insignificant. 

Imports of foreign carpets and floor rugs were 
valued at Ks. 2 lakhs in 1939-40 as in the iirc- 
eeding year. Of the total value of these Imports 
in 1939-40, the United Kingdom suiiplied to the 
extent of Ks. 1 lakh or 60 per cent. The re- 
mainder came mainly from Iran and France. 

Imports of Shawls and lohis numbered 148,000 
valued at Ks. 4 lakhs as against 479,000 valued 
ut Ks. 14 lakhs in the preceding year. Japan 
almost monopolised tlie trade in 1939-40 dis- 
jtlacing Germany whose share fell from 28 per 
cent, to 6 per cent, in value. 

Imports of blankets and rugs, other than floor 
rugs, declined sharply from 4-1 million lbs. 
valued at Ks. 32 lakhs to 1-7 million lbs. valued 
at Ks. 12 lakhs in 1939-40. Italy was, as usual, 
the largest supplier, consignments from that 
<‘ountry beiiig valued at Ks. 11 lakhs as against 
Ks. 30 lakhs in the preceding year. 

Of the total imports of woollen hosiery valued 
at Ks. 10 lakhs in 1939-40 as against Ks. 13 
lakhs in the preceding year, Japan supplied 
Ks. 51 akhs and tlie United Kingdom, Ks. 4 lakhs. 

Emorts. — Exports of raw wool declined in 
Muantity from 55-4 million lbs. in 1938-39 to 
•*'3 *2 million lbs. in 1939-40, but, due to a rise in 
prices, advanced in value from Ks. 2,99 laklis 
b> Ks. 3,23 lakhs. In Karachi, the price of 
Kandahar wool, cleaned basis, steadily rose 
'luring the year under review. During the 
lirst three months, the price was quoted at 
Ks. 32 per maund (82 lbs.). The price was 
^:tabliii!sed at a slightly higher level of Ks. 34 
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during the following three monlJis, From (he 
latter part of October, prices began to rise 
lajiidly. 'The quotation, w'hich sUkkI at Ks. 38 
on October 24, reached Ks. 42 in tlic course of 
the next two weeks. Ky ])eeeml»er 12, it 
toiu'lied Ks. 44, and on .lamiary 16, it rose still 
further to Us. 48, at which level tlie price re- 
mained almost till tlie close of the year, wlien a 
slightly easier tendeiu-.y set in. On March 26, 
the quotation fell down to Ks. 45. 

I'ixjiorts of raw wool to the United Klngilom 
deeliued from 45'0 million llis. in 1938-39 to 
33*3 million lbs. in 1939-49. On t he other liand, 
tliere were increased sliipmeiits to the United 
States of America wliich totalled 19-2 million 
lbs. as against 9-9 million lbs. in 1938-39. 
Exports to other idiintries were comiiarat iviiy 
sm:dl. Jte-exports « f foreign wool sliowed an 
advuiiee from 19-6 million llis. valiieil at Ks. 31 
lakhs to 16-4 million Ihs. valued jit Its. 57 laklis. 
As usual, tlie hulk of tliese shipments went, to tlie 
tinited States of America which took 15-9 
million lbs, (Ks. 54 laklis) in 193‘i-49 as against 
9-9 niillion lbs. (Ks. 29 laklis) in the ]>reeediiig 
year. Tlie remainder was sliijiped ehietly to tlie 
ilnited Kingdom. 

Tlie following table shows tin* exiiorts of raw 
I wool of Indian origin and imports of foreign 
wool by land into India and tlie eorrespoiuling 
i re-exports by sea during tlie last five years : — 


— 

Imports 
by land 
(Kail-borne 
trade at 
stations 
adjacent 
to land 
frontier 
routes). 

Ke-ex- 
ports by 
sea. 

Exports 
by sea 
(Indian 
Morcliaii- 
dise). 


Cwts. 

Cw't.s. 

Cwts. 

1935 36 .. 

140 

101 

440 

1936-37 . . 

194 

118 

464 

1937 38 .. 

130 

77 

339 

1938 39 .. 

140 

94 

495 

1939 40 .. 

207 

146 

475 


Tlie export trade in raw wool is confined 
cliiefly to Sind and Bombay, the iiorcentage 
shares of tliesc provinces in 1939-40 being 65 
and 29 as compared with 76 and 21 in the pre- 
ceding year. In the case of re-exports, Sind 
had 19 per cent, and Bengal, 81 per cent, of the 
trade as against 33 and 67 per cent, respectively, 
in 1938-39. 

Exports of carpets and rugs declined further 
from 8*9 niillion lbs. valued at Ks. 82 laklis in 
1938-39 to 8-3 million Ihs. valued at Ks. 74 
lakhs In 1939-40. As usual, the United Kingdom 
was the chief customer taking 6-5 million lbs. 
with a total value of Ks. 44 lakhs as against 
7-2 millloii Ihs. valued at Ks. 61 laklis in 1938-39. 
Exports to the United States of America and 
Canada were valued at Ks. 15 laklis and Ks. 8 
lakhs as compared with Ks. 7 laklis each in the 
I preceding year. Stiipments to Australia were 
I valued at Ks. 2 lakhs. 
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Silk and Indigo, 


Mill Manufacture. — The number of Mills in 
India, including; Indian States, in 1037 the 
latest year for which details are available, was 
80, with a total paid-up capital of Ks. 100,89,730. 
The total numl)er of looms and spindles were 
1958 and 68,107 respectively. 

The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos and 
cross-breds from Australia for the manufacture 
of tlie finer classes of goods. Their market for , 
manufactured goods is almost entirely in India 
itself. I 


Cottage and Small Scale Industries are 

carried on in various parts of the country 
I notably in the Punjab and the United I’rovin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
I the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of sliawls from iinporte<l w'or/.ted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of ca})ets of a fine quality wldch find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on handlooms and the carpets etch 
a high price. 


Silk. 


Sericulture has been practised in India for the 
last two thousaikd years and a lot of silk used 
to be exported in days long gone by. Now, 
however, India has lost her export market and 
imiwrts annually lls. 13,(M)(),0(M) worth of silks 
from Ibily, Japan, (>hina, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. The world demand for silk 
and silk waste lias shrunk and there is increasing 
competition from foreign silk goods and mixtures 
and artiiiciul silk substitutes. In Assam, cri, 
mulberry and muga silk worms are being reared 
and about Rs. 1,70,000 worth of silk is annually 
produced there. Bengal produces Ks. 20,00,000 
worth of mulberry silk, Biiiar and Orissa 
jkroduce Rs. 32 lakhs worth of tasar and a 
little erl silk. The Central Provinces produce 
Rs. 14 lakhs worth of tasar silk. 


Mysore, Kaslmiir, Jammu, Madras and tlic 
Punjab produce Rs. 38,00,000, Rs. 10,00,000, 
Rs. 2,00,000, Rs. 5,M),000, Rs. 16,600 worth 
of silk respectively. 

Bombay and the United Provinces are 
inve.stigating whetlier sericulture can be intro- 
duced. The new eri industry in Baroda is 
spreading. Some of the native States, Madras 
and the Punjab are trying to introduce cri silk- 
worm rearing. 

The industry has been declining in almost all 
parts of India. China is exporting more silk in 
India than Japan inspitc of the tarilf wall. It 
is progressing in Mysore and Kashmir only. It 
is beiieved that the moribund industry will l)e 
resuscitated if sufflcieiit duty is imposed on the 
foreign silks. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed througiiout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India Is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there Is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase In tiie prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There Is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, It was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and It was the deidre to 
obtain a more ample supply of dyestuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to Indigo In 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its Interference with the wood 
Industry, but it was competition to oWadn 
Indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry, 
lu the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo In the West Indies bad 
been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties Imposed uron it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the Industry was revived in India , and, as one 


of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the Industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tlrhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in onltivatlon and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural vereus synthetic indigo. 

Tiic future of natural indigo is by no 
means a hopeless one provided steps are 
taken to effect such impTfkvemehts as arc clearly 
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possible. Indigo soils have deteriorated due to 
lack of proper manuring. Continual cropping 
has resulted in phosphate starvation. This can 
ho cbeckod by proper manuring with super* 
phosphates. Improvements by botanical ejec- 
tion and better business organisation and 
tnctliods of marketing the product will also aid 
in hastening recovery. 

Since synthetic Indigo was put upon the 
market in 1897, the natural indigo industry 
of India has declined very rapidly; apart 
from Blight recoveries in 1906*07 and 1911*12, 
the decline continued without a break until 
tiic revival due to the impossibility of obtain- 
itic artificial dv*-** in snfBcirnt quantities 
(luring thr Great War of 1014-18. 

Again a demand has arisen for the natural 
indigo since ‘the outbreak of the present war, 


but it is nothing like the demand during the last 
war, nor have prices risen to the same height. 
So long as the war continues there will probab- 
ly be a limited demand for natural Indigo, after 
which prices will drop to level tending to make 
its manufacture an unsound proposition 
financially. 

The history of the competition from the syn- 
thetic article has been such that it has been put 
on the market at prices always tending to bo 
cheaper. Whereas the cost of production of the 
natural has increased with the cost of lni>uur and 
the rise in values of other crops which have in 
consequence become more attractive proposition 
to the cultivator. As far as Bchar is concerned the 
indigo industry may be regarded as dead though 
several indigo concerns are now monufacjturing 
on a small scale and will continue to do so. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


The statistical publications, issued by the 
ronimcrcial Intelligence Department of the 
fiovernment of India, show that the cxi^ort of 
all oil seeds from India is steadily going down 
except groundnuts on account of keen inter- 
national competition. 

It is economically as well as industrially un- 
sound for India to export her oil seeds instead 
of manufacturing oils, oil cakes and other allied 
products in India. The present practice allows 
tile other countries to derive the manufacturing 
profits and at the same time deprives Indian 
agriculture of the great potential wealtli of oil 
cakes as cattle feed and manure. 

In India there are about 500 oil mills registered 
under the Factories Act and over 1,000 medium 
size power driven oil mills. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
Mired in this country by crude as well as up-to- 
date processes. 

Village Oil Mills worked by bullocks and 
liandpresses exist in all parts of the country 
and supply most of the local demand for oil 
and oil cakes. The big mills supply the rc- 
♦pdrements of the towns and export trade. 
These mills treat all kinds of oil seeds available 
in the country. 

The industry has made good progress in the 
[(reduction of mustard oil, castor oil, groundnut 
•ul and linseed oil and as a result the export of 
these oils and oil cakes to foreign countries has 
steadily improved . during the last ten years. 
I'he progress in the case of groundnut and castor 
is very satisfactory. 

The development of oil milling industry in 
India has to face the under-mentioned diliioiuties. 
There are high protective tariffs in European 
countries which encourage the export from 
India of raw materials rather than the manu- 
factured products. Secondly there is a better 


market for the oil cake In Europe and Indian 
oil cake, on account of W'ant of standard six'ci- 
llcations, is sold at a discount. The freiglit on 
oil Bcjeds is less than that on oils and oil cakes , 
hence it is easy and e(;onom}cal to tran8i)ort 
oil seeds by sea than oils or oil cakes. The 
development in the export trade in oils demands 
special consideration of shipping conipaiiies to 
provide tanks for bulk transport of oils as 
arranged by the railway companies. 

Tlie standardisation of oils and oil cakes will 
help the industry In finding markets in foreign 
countries where a better price can be obtained 
for the articles. 

It Is necessary to educate the Indian Culti- 
vator in the use of oil cakes for feeding and 
manurial purposes and it should be impressed 
on him that the value of the article does not 
depend on the oil content but on oil and al- 
buminoid content of the article. The lower 
oil content in tl»e cake means a higher per- 
centage of albuminous matter which Is very 
essential for the cattle. 

Effect of War on the Oil Industry of India; 

— During the War of 1914-18 the average 
export of linseed oil, groundnut oil and castor 
oil had increased by 443%, 150% and 60% 
respectively over the last pre-war average of 
1912-13 and 1913-14, but the export of cake 
had, however, no marked change during that 



the present war period. 


The prices of oils and oil cakes at the com- 
mencement of War in September were lower than 
half the prices of these articles during last 
pre-war, war and earlv post-war periods on 
account of general low price levels since 1033-34. 
The present War will have effect in increasing 
the price level and brisk trade in oils provided 
freight f^acilities are available. 
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Among plantation crops in India tea is the 
most Important. The indigenous tea plant, 
growing iii a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten< 
lion of the East India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835. After working for five years, the plan- 
tations of the Gk)Vornment were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest company In India. It 
was anything but prosperous during the first 
ten years of its existence. But about 1862, its 
condition began to improve and its success made 
the prospects of the industry appear so promis- 


ing and attractive that speculators eagerly rushed 
into it. The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
Sylhet and Cachur gave the impetus for an 
expansion of the industry into the Surma valley, 
and in a few years thereafter the whole of the 
upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converted 
into a huge tea plantation. Thus the foundations 
of the present tea industry were laid during the 
fifties of the last century. Since that period the 
growth of the industry has been phenomenal and 
in less than a hundred years the British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
world.” 


The following table shows the growtti of the industry since 1 900 : — 


Progress of the Induetry. 


Year. 

Area under 
tea in 
’000 acres. 

rrodiictiou 

in 

’0(K),000 lbs. 

Year. 

Area under 
tea in 
’000 acres. 

rroduction 

in 

'000, (M)0 lbs. 

1000-1904 (average) 

523 

201 

1930 

804 

391 

1905-1909 „ . . 

539 

242 

1931 

807 

394 

1910-1914 „ . . 

501 

290 

1932 

809 

434 

1915-1919 „ . . 

602 

374 

1933 

818 

384 

1920-1924 ,, .. 

709 

336 

1934 

826 

399 

1925 

728 

304 

1935 

832 

304 

1926 

739 

393 

1936 

834 

395 

1927 

756 

391 

1937 

834 

430 

1928 

776 

404 

1938 

833 

452 

1929 . . 1 

788 

433 

J9:i9 

833* 

452* 


It will be seen from the above table that 
since the beginning of the present century, while 
the area under tea has risen l)y nearly OO per cent., 
the production has more tlian doubled. 


Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
accounting for more than hall the total 

production. 


The following table shows the relative importance in 1938 of the various provinces from the 
point of view of the tea industry: — 


Province. 

Area under crop 
'000 aertis. 

I’roduction 
'000 lbs. 

Average dally 
working strength 
(l)ermanent 
and temporary.) 

Assam 

4*{9 

261,037 

620,891 

Bengal 

201 

106,339 

202,009 

Madras . . 

78 

38,180 

65,735 

njab 

9 

2,777 

9,996 

United Provinces . . 

6 

1,856 

3,683 

Bihar 

4 

1,304 

2,697 

Coorg 

1- 

101 

170 

Total British India 

737 

411,594 

805,781 

'ndian States 

96 i 

40,266 

89,726 

Total India 

833 

1 451,860 

895,607 


* Subject to revision. t I^ss than 500 acres. 
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The total number of x> 0 Tson 8 employed In the former. To check over-production a Bcheme 
industry in 1938 was 895,507 as against 877,100 was therefore introduced to restrict production 
(luring the previous year. Of these 840,111 were and to limit exports. A liill giving legislative 
)»cnnanently employed and 55,396 temporarily effect to the scheme was passed at the autUTJin 
employed. Tlielr average monthly wages, ex- session of tlie Legislative Assembly in 1933. Tlie 
eluding non-(;a8h i)ayments, in 1937-38 were as industry has consequently l>cen aide to enjoy 
lollows : — more stable conditions than would otherwise 

jiave been possible in the circumstances of tiie 

Men. Women. Children. last six years. The export quota which was 

. . — — fixed at 82J per cent, of the standard exports in 

Us a. p. I Its. a. p. Us. a. p. 1935-36 rose steadily to 92^ per cent, in 1938-39. 

6 14 3(«) 5 5 11(0) 3 12 8(a) to accumulation of stocks and decline in 

4 12 3(i<) 4 4 9(6) 3 4 2(6) Prices the quota for the following year was fixed 

J at 90 per cent., but the restriction of supply and 

(a) Settled labourers. (6) Faltu or Basti labourers, an increase in demand liad the effect of placing 
Although India produces large quantities of the Industry again in a favouralde position in tlie 
tea its consumption of tea is comparatively very world market even betore tlie outbreak ot tlie 
little, the quantity available for consumption war. 

i)cing about 96 million lbs. in 1938-39. The The outi)rejik of war gave rise to entirely new 
low domestic consumption, however, enables conditions. In the United Kingdom, the entire 
India to export large quantities to other coun- tea trade passed under the control of the (lovern- 
tries, the principal among which Is the United ment. A 'J'wi (Jontroller for India was appointed 
Kingdom. In 1939-40, 79 per cent, of the total to administer tlie emergency tea control scheme, 
quantity of tea produced in India was exported Owing to tlie suspension of re-exports from 
abroad. Of the total exports of 357 million lbs., London, the need for replenisldng tlieir stocks 
the United Kingdom alone took 287 million lbs. by America and the Colonies and the transfer of 
during the year. tliclr demand by some of the markets supplied 

The year 1932-83 was one of the worst for by Java to Indian tea there was a strong dc- 
the tea industry. In addition to the world-wide niand for practically all kinds of tea and the 
depression, there was considerable over-production export quota was, therefore, raised to 95 per cent, 
with the result that producers of tea all over in October 1039 and was kept unchanged at 95 
the world were faced with declining prices and per cent, for the next season. In June 1940, 
aooumulation of stooks. The preference granted however, the International Tea Committee rc- 
to Empire teas did not prove flufflolently effective diiced the quota for 1940-41 to 90 per cent, for 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas, all partlcipjiting (sountries. An Ordinance amend- 
Besldes this there was only a small difference Ing the Indian Tea Control Act, 1938, was 
in the price of medium and common teas and passed in August 1940 giving effect to the re- 
here was thus no Inducement to grow the duced export allotment. 

The following table explains briefly the position as regards the exporfrof t§a by sea from India: — 


Year. | 

Amount exported 

Value in lakhs 

(mllUon of lbs.) 

of rupees. 

1 ! 

2 

3 

1926-27 

349 

29,04 

1927-28 

863 

82,48 

1928-29 

360 

26,60 

1929-30 

377 

26,01 

1980-81 

866 

23,56 

1931-82 

341 

19,44 

1932-83 

379 

17,15 

1983-84 . .. 

318 

19,85 

1984-35 

325 

20,13 

1935-36 

813 

19,82 

1936-37 

302 

20,04 

1937-38 

334 

24,89 

1938-39 

348 

23,29 

1939-40 

357 

26,08 


The following figures show the proportion of I 
exports of tea from India sent to different parts! 
of the world to the total exports from India by 
sea : — « 



1937-88 
per cent. 

1988-39 
per cent. 

To United Kingdom . . 

86.1 

87.3 

To Bast of Europe . . 

1.9 

1.6 

To Asia 

4.0 

3.4 

To America . . 

6.5 

6.9 

To Australasia 

0.3 

0.6 

To Africa 

0.3 

100 

I 0.3 

1 100 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
Into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries. 

From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1980 prices fell further stUl. The 
price of Indian common tea partlcnlarly fell 
more than that of others. While as compared to 
1928, ' all tea ' fluctuated In the London market 
within a range of 25 pear cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 50 per cent. 

In 1982-88 the fall in tea prices was almost 
oatastrophlo. The avenge price of tea per 
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lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1982-33 was 6 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. p. 5 in 
1031-32 and 0 as. 4 p. In 1030-31. The position, 
however, has Improved considerably since 
then. Aft-er tlie outbreak of tlie war the prices 
of tea assumed a marked rising trend. The 
demand for practically all kinds of tea was strong 
and the prices advanced steadily till they 
reached their pe^k at the beginning of December, 
lly the middle of January, however, they began 


to decline and by the end of the season had 
reached the pre-war levels. Nevertheless, the 
average auction price for the season (11 as. 5 p. 
per lb.) was higher than in any season siiu^e 1020- 
30. The internal market lluctuated widely 
during the year, the closing quotation of the 
season being 3 as. 6 p. as against 5 as. 3 p. in 
December and 4 as. 4 ps. in August 1939 ; but 
the average price for the se^ison was higher than 
for the previous season. 


The following table shows the variations In the average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the Index numbers of these prices with base 1001-02 to 1010-11 =100 : — 



Average price at 


1 Average price at 


auction sales. 


auction sales. 


Price 

Index 


Price 

Index 


per lb. 

Number. 


per lb. 

Number. 


As. p. 



As. p. 


1901-02 to 1910-11 .. 

6 0 

100 

1934-35 . . •< 


8 9(a) 

146(a) 

1927-28 

14 10 

247 

L 

5 2(6) 

86(6) 

1928-29 

11 4 

189 

1936-36 . . 

r 

9 5(a) 

4 10(6) 

157(0) 

81(6) 

1929-30 

9 11 

165 

1936-37 .. 

r 

10 1(a) 
4 8(6) 

168(a) 

78(6) 

1930-31 

9 4 

156 

1937-38 . . ^ 

' 

11 4(a) 

189(a) 

1931-32 

6 5 

107 


4 9(6) 

79(6) 


5 2 

86 

1938-39 . . 


9 7(rt) 

160(tt) 

1932-33 


4 0(6) 

07(6) 

10fX«) 

72(6) 

1983-34 . . ^ 

9 7(a) 
4 10(6) 

160(a) 

81(6) 

1939-40 . . ^ 


11 5(a) 

4 4(6) 


(a) For teas sold with export rights. 

The rat« of duty under the Indian Tea Cess 
Act of 1903 was raised to Its. 3-6-0 per 100 lbs. 
with effect from March 1939. The total 
amount of duty collected in 1938-39 was 
lls. 42,98,000. The Indian I’ea Cess Act was due 


(6) For tens for internal cx)nsumption. 
to expire on Slat March 1938, but at the request 
made by the producers through the Indian I’ea 
Market Expansion Board, the Government of 
India agreed to extend the life of the Act for 
a period of ten years. 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first Introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not fiourish till 1860. 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The area under coffee 
in 1938-39 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 185,000 acres, as against 182,000 acres 
during the previous year. The total production 
of cured coffee in India during the year was 40 
million lbs. as compared witii 33 . 5 million lbs. 
during the previous year. The major portion 
of this, as usual, came from Mysore (18.0 million 
lbs.), Madras (11.6 million lbs.) and ('oorg (8.9 
million lbs.). 

The dally average number of persons employed 
In the plantations during 1038-39 was returned 
at 104,251 of whom 71,717 were permanently 
employed (namely, garden labour 46,426 and 
outside labour 25.291) and 32,534 temporarily 
employed (outside labour), as compared wltb 
102,252* persons (42,201 garden and 23,684 out- 
side labour permanently employed and 36,367* 
temporary outside labour) in 1987-88. 


The total exports of coffee increased from 

150.000 cwts. in 1926-27 to 277,000 cwts. in 
1927-28. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the ship- 
ments declined and amounted to 198,000 cwts. 
and 184,000 cwts. respectively ; but exports 
again rose in 1930-31 and amounted to 293,000 
cwts. In 1931-32 the shipments declined to 

156.000 cwts. blit in 1932-33 exports again 
rose and amounted to 173,000 cwts. There 
was a further rise during 1933-34, the total 
exports amounting to 186,000 cwts. In 1934-85 
the exports again declined to 141,000 cwts., but 
in 1985-36 there was a pronounced rise In the 
quantity exported which amounted to 216,000 
cwts. It, however, again declined to 211,000 
cwts. in 1930-37. There was a further fall 
In the following year when the exports dropped 
to 135,000 cwts., but the demand for Indian 
coffee in the markets abroad was on the whole 
satisfactory during 1938-39 and the exports 
again rose 185,000 cwts. during the year. In 
1939-40, however, they again fell to 168,000 cwts. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom amounted to 

46.000 cwts., or 28,000 cwts. less than in 1938-39. 
Exports to France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands also declined, but those to Norway and 
Iraq increased. 


* Ilevised figure. 
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Not only does India export coffee in large there were no imports of eolTee into India, I’ho 
quantities, but till a few years «go it also quantity of coffee imported in 1037-38 was 1,105 
used to Import it, chiefly from Ja^a, Ceylon ewts. the major portion of whicii came from 
and the Straits Settlements, which it used to Burma. Very little coffee was imported during 
re-export to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 1038-30, the total imports amounting to only 
Pahreln Islands. During 1936-37, however, 30 ewts. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee : — 
Production and Export of Indian Coffeo in thotuandt ewts. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 

1 Production. 

Export. 

Surplus available for 
Home consumption. 

1927 



306.1 

241.3 

64.8 

1928 



317.5 

261.5 

56.0 

1929 



247.9 

138.3 

109.6 

1930 



352.0 

279.4 

72.6 

1931 



294.4 

208 .4 

86. C 

1932 



300.1 

162 .0 

138.1 

1983 



295.0 

168.7 

126.3 

1934 



308.8 

186.6 

122.2 

1935 



292.6 

147.5 

145.1 

1936 



367.6 

230.0 

137.6 

1937 .. 



303.6 

162.4 

141.2 

1938 


. . 

299-3 

146-5 

152-8 

1 930 


.^I_ 

358.1 

206.7 

151.4 


The general trade depression did not fall to] The Tndiau Coffee Cess Act, providing for the' 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the creation of a fund to b(' expended by a Committee 
general slump in trade there was an additional specially constituted in tiffs behalf for th» pro- 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was motion of tlie cultivation, manufacture and sale 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian of Indian Coffee, was passed in November, 1935. 
coffee. The average wholesale price of Indian it provides for the levy of a customs duty 
coffee in London, which w^as 140s. in 1923 and on all coffee produced in India and exported' 
1278. in 1929, fell to 86s. in 1930. The declared therefrom to any place beyond the limiits of 
value per cwt. of coffee was JIa. 00-11-9 in 1931- British India or to Burma at a rate, not excei'd- 
32 as against Bs. 65-8-1 in 1930-31. It rose to ingonerupt^c per cwt., fixed by the Ooveinor- 
Rs. 63-6-7 in 1932-33 but fell to Its. 55-1-4 in General in (X)uncil on the rc^coinmendatlon of 
1933-34. In 1936-37, it had declined to the Coffee Cess Committee. The rate originally 
its. 39-15-8, but recovered to Its. 40-6-3 in the fixed was 8 as. per ewt. But from Ist June, 
following year nnd was Rs. 40-10-4 in 1938-39. 1938, it has been raised to Jte. 1 per ew't. 

In 1939-40, however, it again recovered to 
Us. 43-8-8. 


Sugar. 


Sheltereil lielffud adequate tariff ]»rote<!tiou, 
guaranteed for a. i)eriod of fifteen years, ending 
on March 31, 1946, the Jiidian sugar industry 
lias made phcnoiiUMial progress in spite of tlic 
i'conomie dcj»ression. Besities the duty, various 
other special advantages — c:on8C(|nences of the 
depression- have helped the rapid grow'th of the 
industry. As a result, India is now the largest 
sugar producing country in the world. And, the 
( apital invested in the industry is variously esti- 
mated at between Rs. 30 and Rs. 32 crores. 

An important landmark in the history of the 
sugar industry was the year 1930-31, when the 
question of protection was referred to the Tariff 
board by Government. Pending consideration 
of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was 
( iihanccd to Rs. 7-4 per cwt. in March, 1931. 
Ju addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent, (amounting to Re. 1-13 per cwt.) was 
imposed in September, 1931. In accordance 
witli the Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
Government issued a communique on January 
30, 1932, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Us. 7-4 per cwt. of all classes of sugar until 
-March 31, 1938. The total import duty along 


with the surcharge w^as Rs, 9-1-0 per cwt. 
till 3l8t March, 1934. From Ist April, 1934, 
the protective duty was enhanced to Rs. 7-12, 
but the sunrharge was reduced to Re. 1-5-0 and 
made equivalent to the excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0 
imposed on internal production. Thus the total 
import duty remained the same, viz., Rs. 9-1-0 
per cwt. From the 28th February, 1937, the 
protective duty was decreased to Rs. 7-4-0, 
and a surcliarge was imposed at the rate of 
Rs. 2-0-0 per cwt., equivalent to tlie increased 
excise duty of Rs. 2 per ewt. on internal produc- 
tion from the same date. The total Import 
duty from 28th February, 1937, was Rs. 9-4-0 
per cwt. With effect from Ist April, 1939, the 
protective duty was reduced toRs, 8-12-0 per cwt. 
and it was raised to Rs. 9-12-0 from Ist March, 
1940, as a result of the increase in the excise 
duty from Rs. 2 to Rs, 3 per cent. 

A Tariff Board Enquiry was instituted in 
March 1937, for determining the extent of pro- 
tection to be conferred on the itidusiry for the 
remainder of th " period of 8 years. The Tariff 
Board submitted its Report in December, 1937, 
but as tlie Government of India could not 
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complete ilieir cxaiiiinatioii ol the Report before 
March, 1038, they continued tlie existing import 
duty on ruigur up to 3l8t March, 1030. On the 
30th March, 1030, tlie (Joverninent of India 
published the TarifT Board's Ite-port- after a 
perioii of ir> months. The I'arilf lioard had 
recomm(jndcd continuance of the protection at 
the existing rate, viz., iis. 0-4-0 i)er cwt. upto 
31 st March, 1040, but the (Joveruincmt not 
agreeing with this recommendation, announced 
their decision to decrease the proU^ction l»y 
Ks. 0-8-0 })er cwt. pending a further Tariff Board 
Enquiry in 1040, and passed an Act giving 
protection to tlic industry at the rate of 
Rs. 8-12-0 per cwt. for a period of two years, 
ending 31st March, 1041. 

Due to an increase in tlu! excise duty on sugar 
from Its. 2-0-0 pi5r cwt. to Its. 3-0-0 per cwt. 
frtun Ist March, 1040, the im[)ort duty was in- 
creased to Us. 0-12-0 per cwt. from 1st March, 
1040. 

With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 


replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Re. 1-6 per cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
year 1034-35. Besides, it was proi)osed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces "for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing “ fair 
prices.” The excise duty was enhanced to 
Rs.2-0-0 per cwt. from 28th Eebruary, 1937, 
and to Rs. 3-0-0 per cwt. with effect from the 
1st March. 1940. 


Due to tlH‘, outbreak of the European war, the 
Central t Joverninent annoumatd in September, 
1940, that no tarilf hoard would be aiipointed, as 
was announced l>y them in Marcli, 1939. In the 
Delhi sessions of the L(>gislatures in 1940 the 
(joverninent of India passed an Act, whereby the 
existing duties were continued for a jieriod of one 
year more, i.e., up to March 31, 1942. 


Statistics given below, show the progress of the industry In recent years ; — 


Year. 

No. of Fac- 
tories. 

Quantity of 
sugar manu- 
factured from 
cane. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
sugar 

refind from 
gur. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
Khandsarl 
production 
Tons. 
(Est.) 

Total 

quantity 

of 

sugar. 

Tons. 

1929-30 

27 

89,768 

21,150 

200,000 

310,918 

1930-31 

29 

119,589 

31,791 

200,000 

351,650 

1931-32 

32 

158,581 

69,539 

250,000 

478,119 

1932-33 

57 

290,177 

80,106 

276,000 

645,283 

1933-34 

112 

453,965 

6] ,094 

200,000 

716,069 

1984-35 

130 

678,115 

30,103 

150,000 

767,218 

1935-36 

137 

932,000 

60,067 

125,000 ; 

1,107,167 

1936-37* 

137 

1,111,400 

19,600 

100,000 

1,230,900 

1937-38 

136 

930,700 

16,500 

126,000 

1,072,200 

1988' 89 

139 

650,800 

14,200 

100,000 

765,000 

1939-40 

145 

1,241,700 

31,700 

125,000 

1,373,400 

1940-41 

150 

1,000,000 

60,000 

125,000 

1,176,000 


• Factories In Burma and production in Burma, excluded after 1936-37. 


The area under cultivation of sugar-cane 
has kept pace with increased production ; from 

2.677.000 acres in 1929-30, it increased to 

4.440.000 acres in 1936-37 but fell to 

8.869.000 acres in 1937-38 and to 3,108,000 acres 
in 1938-39. Again it increased to 3,731,000 acres 
in 1939-40 and to 4,244,000 acres in 1941-42. 
Prior to 1932-33, there were only 31 cane fac- 
tories ; 25 new factories were added in 1932-33 
alone while another 65 new factories were started j 
in the following year— an increasci of 400 per cent, i 
in two years. Since 1933-34, about 34 new 
factories of large cane crushing capacity have 
been established, and in 1940-41, no less than 160 
factories were working. Production of sugar in 


India may be classified under three main heads — 
by modern factories working with cane, by 
modern refineries working with raw sugar (j/wr) 
and by indigenous open pan concerns. Sugar 
production in India a few years ago amounted 
approximately to half the estimated total con- 
sumption within the country. Since 1931-32, 
the volume of factory produced sugar has in- 
creased by approximately 700 per cent. During 
1936-37, India produced over 1,230,000 tons of 
sugar, i.e., slightly more than her estimated con- 
sumption of about 1,150,000 tons in 1936-37„and 
after two lean years, again produced over 134 
lakh tons in 1939-40. 



Sugar, 7 S 9 

Along with a rapitl increiiMc in internal prtKluc- April 1st, 1ms \ ieldrd a ivvonuc to the Gov- 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in imports, erniuont of Rs, P7, 22,000 in lt):i4-85, and Its. 
For instance, from an average of approximately l,r»H,24,0(K) in and Its. 2,r>2,62,(M)0 in 

one million terns in the years up till 1930-31, im- 1939-37. Wit h the inercaso in excise duty 011 
ports fell by about 46 per cent, in the following factory sugar to Its. 2 ])er <;wt., and lie; 1 ))er 
vrar and dropped to about 260,000 tons in ewt, on Khamlsari sugar the yield during 1937-38 
1933-34 and decreased further to 221,000 tons w'as Rs. 3.30,{)7,0(K> in 1037-38, and 
in 1934-35. During 1936-39, imports fell Its. 4,22,44,000 in 1938-39 and Rs. 2, 47, 10, (KM) 
iurther to 198,888 tons, and Ui 1036-37, the in 1939-40. With a further increase in the 
net import was only 11,990 Urns. As a e.vcise tiuty from March 1 , 1940, tlie yield was 
result of dwindling imports Government are about Rs. 3,00,00,000 iti 1940-41. 
losing revenue from this source. The 

import during 1037-38 was only 9,410 t-mis but Since the imposition of the excise duty it is 
the import in lt)!i8-39 was over 254,000 tons, notewortiiy, tlrat the Khandsari production 
ju view of the dclleit in indigenous production, has gone down considerably. From Ist March, 
111 1930-40, due to tlic greatly iiicreaseil internal 1939, the duty on Khandsari sugar was decreased 
piodiietioii and the oulhreak of the Fhiropean to lie. 0-8-0 per cwt., hut tiie dellnition 
War, the imports dwindled to about 3.5,000 tons, of “factory” in the Sugar Excise Duty Act, 
I'he yield from this source diminished from over 1934, was ameuded, so as to omit the reference 
Rs. 10 erores ill 1930-31 , to aiiout Rs. 3.81 crores to the number of workers enijiloyed with a 
for t he flnaiH.ial year ended Mareli 31, 193.5 to view to enahlo duty being charged even in 
3.24 erore.s for the yea reiided Mareh 31, 1939, premises wheri^ less than 20 workers lire eiu- 

to Rs. 60 lakhs in 1939-37, to Rs. 26 lakhs in ployed. The (lovenimeiit of India expeeteil 
1937-38, and to Rs. 4.5 lakhs in 1938-39. Jii that with the delhiitioii of ‘faetiay’ thus amended 
1939-40, however, it went up to about Rs. even with the reduced duty on Khandsari of 
396,00,000 due to increase in imports, uccrasitated Re. 0-8-0 per cwt. there would he a revenue of 
by tlie small cane-crop, diseased cane, etc., in aiioiit Rs. 9 ,(m;), 0(K) during 1t)39-40, But this 
1t)38-39, in India. The Imposition of the excise hope was not fultlllcd. 'J'lie yield was only about 
duty at the rate of lie. J-5-0 per vwt. on factory Rs.135,000 in 1939-40. 'I'licre is no excise duty 
sugar, and Ke. 0-10-0 on khandsari sugar, from on Palmyra sugar. 


In view of the astounding growth of the industry within sucli a sliort time, tlic following table 
showing the total productionfGJie*tory a.s well as khandsari aiui refined from gur) of sugar in India, the 
estimated consumption, and the import of sugar will be of interest : — 


Year. 

1934-35 

Tons. 

1936-39 

Tons. 

J 936-37 

Tons. 

1 

1937-38 

Tons. 

1938-39 

Tons. 

J 939-40 

Tons. 

1940-41 

Tons. 

Total internal 
consumption 

679,218 

1,107,107 

1,230,900 

1,072,300 

765,400 

1,373,400 

11 ,600,000 

Estimated An- 
nual coiisumf) 
tion , . 

[,0.50,0()() 

1 ,074,000 

1 ,167,000 

j 

1,159,000 

1 ,065,000 

150,000 


I’otal import 

197,775 - 

80,992 

1 1 ,960 

9.410 

251,400 

39,000 



During the year 1937, there was a precipitate of the U.P. and Bihar have also appointed a 
fall in the price of sugar and in order to avert Joint Control Board consisting of the representa- 
internal unrestrained competition a Sugar tives of the U.P. and Bihar Governments, the 
Syndicate was brought into existence, compri- representatives of the industry, and of cultiva- 
8ing over 90 mills. Later in the year, the tors and consumers. In 1940, the life of the 
industry approached the Government for Sugar Control Act was extended by Biliar and 
legi^ative interference with a view to avoid TJ. P. Governments up to June 30, 1944, and a 
over-production of sugar and to overcome Sugar Commission was also appointed by tljern 
internal unrestrained competition, which brought to be “ a Hiial authority, subject to Government 
down the price of sugar to an uneconomically control, on all matters connected with the pro- 
low level. The Governments of the U.P. and duction and sale of sugar, as well as other matters 
Riliar, to whom these representations were regarding cane-prices, et<;.” 
made passed Sugar Factory Control Ac^ts, and 

made it corajiulsory for every mill to obtain Tiiwc was a very large carry-over of sugar, 
<i licence for working sugar factories from approximating over 4 laklis tons, at the hegin- 
the Government. One of the conditions of the niiig of the 1940-41 season and as a conseqnence 
grant of licence to a factory has been member- tlie U. P. <fe Biiiar Governments restricted, by 
ship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The Indian means of quota, the iiroduction of sugar in fac- 
Sugar Syndicate has thus been given legislative tories in U. 1*. and Biliar. There was no check, 
recognition by the Governments of the U.P. and liowevcr, to the production of sugar in Provinces 
Bihar, and all mills working in the provinces outside U.P. A Bihar and in Indian States. The 
of the U.P. and Bihar are oompelled to sell their carry-over at the heginTiing of tlie 1941-42 season 
sugar throu^ the Syndicate. The Governments will perhaps be larger still. The industry in 
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U. P. & Bihar is under rij^iil control of the Gov- 
ernment and is handicapped in various ways, 
e.g., fixation of high minmium prhjes of canc- 
levy of cane-cess, etc. 

During the year 1937 the Government of 
India imposed a ban on the export of 
sugar from India, by sea, to any country 
except to Burma, for a period of five years. 


During 1940, permission was secured to export 
2 lakh tons to the U. K. hut it did not materialise. 


It is also of interest to note the production of 
gur for direct consumption since 1031-32. 


1931-32 

1032-33 

1933-34 

1034-35 

1935-36 


gw. 

(Tons.) 

2.758.000 

3.240.000 

3.486.000 

3.701.000 

4.101.000 


1036-37 . . . . 4,268,000 

1937- 38 . . . . 3,364,000 

1938- 39 . . . . 2,131,000 

1939- 40 (Kst.) . . 2,500,000 

It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
all the countries in the world, the total yield 
of raw sugar (gur) being 5,452,000 tons (wide 
The Indian Sugar Industry Annual, for 1939, 
and 1940, by M. P. Gandhi). 

The total value of gur and sugar produce in 
India is estimated at 118.750,000,000 in 1939-40. 

The Indian Sugar Industry is now the second 
largest industry, next in importance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 
over 120,000 workers, in addition to a large 
number of graduates and technical men. 


INDIAN 

History. — The Portuguese are credited with 
having conveyed the tobacco plant and the 
knowledge of its properties to India about the 
year 1508. Though there are many species in 
the Genus jSicotiana, the tobaiico of commerce 
comes only from the two species Nicotiana 
tabamm and NiroHna nistica. Of the two, 
the former is more (iommon and commercially 
important. 

Importance. — India is one of the principal 
tobac <!0 producing countries of the world. It 
occupied the first rank, but since the separation 
of Burma its position is second only to the United 
States of Anierica. In 1938-39, the area under 
tobacco was, 1,290,(KK) acres, or about 28 per 
cent, of the world’s acreage. The production 
during the same period was estimated to be 
1,093 million lbs. 

The chief tobacco growing Provinces are 
Madras (83, (KK) acres) as compared with 1936-37, 
the area under tobacco in several Provinces and 
States shows an alround increase. In Madras, 
particularly, the area increased by about 26 per 
cent, mainly due to the increased cultivation of 
Cigarette and i)ipe toba<ico grown for export. 
The annual value of the croj) in India is about 
Rs, 18 crores and constitutes, therefore, an im- 
portant source of ready cash to the growers. 

Rmearda;. — A great deal of research work has 
been done in India during the last 31) years both 
by the Governiucnt and by private agencies. 
The Imperial Agricultural Jlesearch Institute, 
<Pu8a, (now at New Delhi) isolated Pusa T. 28 
and T. 63 among N. tabacum varieties and Pusa 
T. 18 among N. rmtica for chewing and hooka 
purposes respectively. Details of the methods 
•of fine-curing of Virginia tobacco were worked 
tout in 1928. 

On the Tobacco Research Station at Nadiad, 
■the Bombay Department of Agriculture, isolated 
Gandiu 6, Piliu 45, and Keliu 49, heavy yielding 
bidl and cliewing tobacco strains. Attempts are 
also being made to improve the Nipana tobacco 
•on the Tobacco Research Station, Nipaui. 

In Bengal, trials are being carried out on the 
•Government Agricultural Farm at Burirhat 


TOBACCO. 

(Rangpiu), to find out the possibility of grow- 
ing superior varieties of (dgar tobac^co from 
Sumatra, Havana. Manila and Pennsylvania. 

The Madras Department of Agricultme on the 
Agricultural Kesearoh Station at Guntur isolated 
the high yielding strain T. 20 in Nntu or country 
tobacco for cheroot and pipe purposes and 
early liiaturing strain (H. S. 9) of Harrison 
special, the cigarette tobacco variety popular in 
India. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
New Delhi, started in 1936 a Tobacco Research 
sub-station at Guntur for the improvement of 
the quality of cigarette tobatxo. It was found 
that jowar {Andropogon Sorgimm) as a preceding 
crop to tobacco helped to improve the quality 
of cigarette toba(;co better than Maize and 
Variga {Paniciirn Miliaceum). 

The India Leaf Tobacco Development Com- 
pany, the largest buyers of tobacco in India 
have been experimenting since 1920, chiefly in 
the Guntur area (Madras) and also in Saharanpur 
(United l*rovince8) and Whitcfleld (Mysore 
State), on the commercial possibilities of Virginia 
tobacco production and have helped to build up 
the Virginia tobacco industry t-o tlie position it 
now occupies. 

The cultivation of Virginia tobacco in the 
Mysore State lias increased appreciably during 
recent years due to the impetus given by the 
Mysore Tobacco Company. 

Improvement in Marketing. — The marketing 
survey of tobacco conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India revealed the urgent need for standardising 
the methods of grading and preparing tobacco 
before putting it on the market. With a view 
to assisting the trade in the above direction, the 
Indian Tobacco Association which consists of 
representatives of growers, dealers and manu- 
facturers was formed at Guntur. Under the 
Agricultural l»roduce (Gradhig and Marking) 
Act, rules were framed in 1937, laying dowm 
grade designations, definitions of quality, 
methods of marking and packing for un-manu- 
factored fiuo-cured and sun-cured Virginia and 
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sun-cured Natu (Country) tobacco. Samples of 
tiit se grades are furnished every year to the 
Trade Commissioner for India in London, for 
pm|>ose8 of arbitration. In 1940 tobaetjo was 
fTiaded at eleven centrcjs in Madras, liilmr and 
]’.( Mgal. Over two million lbs, of tobacco valued 
at Eh. 3i lakhs were graded at these centres. 

In 1939, the provisions of the Madras Commer- 
( ial Crops Markets Act were applied to tobacco 
in Cuntur District and Ilezwada taluk of Kistnn 
histrict. This provides for regulating the 
market practices regardhig weighment, trade 
allow'ances and methods of sale. A number of 
market yards has been o]>cned where the growers 
It ml dealers are given facilities for transatding 
their business in tobacco. 

Production. — More than half the Indian 
]>roduction is concentrated in 5 clearly defined 
zones, viz : — 

(1) The North Bengal Area comprises 
the districts of Kangpur, Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur 
of Bengal including the thoch Behar State. 
About three-fourtlis of the crop in tliis area is 
under N. tabaemn which includes the varieties 
locally known as Jati, Bhengi, Naokhol and 
IlinglL The remaining one-fourth is under 
A. rmtica which includes the local V Haiti and 
Matihari varieties. A. tahacum varieties are 
mainly used for cigar and cheroot making and 
A. rmtica varieties for Hooka and chewing 
purposes. 

The soils are grey ashy (atlourcd loams rich 
in potash. Toliacco is sow'u in the nurseries 
from August to September and transplanting of 
seedlings is done from October to December. 
The crop is irrigated from temporary wells and 
is harvested from January to March. The leaf 
is cured by air-curing and sun-curing methods. 
The produce is marketed from March to October. 
The finer qualities of Bhengi are shipped to 
Burma, while the poorer qualities are sold in 
India for cigarette manufacture. Hingli and 
part of Motihari are sold for making snuff. 

(2) The Guntur area comprises the 
districts of Guntur, Kistna and a(ijoining por- 
tions of Hyderabad State. Varieties of N, 
tabacum are exclusively grown in this area. 
Prior to the introduction of flue-curing of 
Virginia tobacco In 1928, all the tobacco was 
sun-cured. The tobacco produced in this area 
is grouped into (i) Virginia : — (a), Flue-cured 
((>), Sun-cured, (u) Country or Is’atu tobac(;o, 
invariably sun-cured. In the first group, 
Harrison Special and in the second group Thoka 
Aku, Kara Aku varieties are important, 
i^lue-cured tobacco is exported to the United 
Kingdom to the extent of about 30 million lbs. 
for manufacture of cigarette and pipe tobacco. 
The sun-cured Virginia, and Natu tobaccos are 
exported to the United Kingdom, Japan and 
other countries for making cheaper cigarettes, 
etc. The soils are deep, heavy black cotton 
soils and rich In lime. Tobacco seed is sown in 
August and seedlings are transplanted from 
October to November. The crop is grown 
invariably without the help of irrigation and 
is liarvested from January to March. The 
fiue-cured Virginia tobacco is marketed from 
January to April while the sun-cured Country 
and Virginia tobaccos are marketed from March 
to June. There are nearly 6,000 flue-curing 


barns and the Virginia tobacco is cured by 
means of artificial heat radlatod from hot iron 
pipes arrange<i on the floor of the barn. The 
sun-curing is don<^ by stringing the leaf to jute 
twine and curing them on racks pitched on t,he 
open field for drying in sun. To the Indian 
Leaf Toba(!(ro Development Company Ltd. 
goes the credit for establishing the industry of 
Virginia tohnvro prodmdion and for assisting 
the growers in seed and seedling distribution, 
research and propaganda in manurial require- 
ments, proper methods of curing and ensmlug a 
market for the tobacco by buying the major 
portion (nearly 70 per cent) of the production. 

(3) The North Bihar Area comprises the 
di8trl(d.s of Muzalfarimr, Darbluvnga and Purnea. 
In this aresi both the A, taharum and N. rofitica 
varictic's are grown in the prf)portion of tw'o- 
thirds to one-third. A major portion of the 
production of N. tabaenm is utilised for chewing, 
while a fairly large quantity is bought by the 
(’igarette manufacturers in iiidia. The produc- 
tion from iV. rifsiu'd is utilised for hooka 
purposes. 

The soils are light, ash-coloured, deep, and 
of Gangeth; alluvium, rich in lime generally and 
in potash in isolated areas. The raising of 
seedlings is commenced in August and trans- 
planting in October-November. The crop is 
generally not irrigated. Harvesting begins in 
February -March and the produce is ground- 
cured. It is marketed from April to middle 
of June. 

(4) The (Jharotau (Gujerat) Area com- 
prises Auami, Borsad and Nadiad talukas of 
Kaira district and Petlad and Bhadran talukas 
of Baroda Shite. This area is grown wholly 
with varieties of A. tabacum, chief among which 
are (i) Gamliu, (ii) Piliu, (Hi) Keliu, (iv) Kalin, 
{V) Saijpuri. Of late, attempts are being made 
to grow a few acres under OaleiUtia variety of 
N. rmtica. Tlie first three varieties of N. 
tabacum provide the bidi tobacco, while Kaliu, 
being irrigated with weU water rich In salts 
(Nitrates), is eminently suited for hooka and 
snuff purposes. Saijpuri is used extensively for 
chewing. Besides, the Bombay Department of 
Agriculture and the Baroda State liave been 
doing work for the introduction of Virginia 
tobacco cultivation in the area. The Virginia 
tobacco was successfully cultivated and cured 
over about 100 acres and serious attempts are 
being made to extend the area under this 
type. 

The soils are light sandy loams to dark 
coloured heavy clays. Sowing is done in July 
and planting of seedlings in August. Piliu and 
Keliu are grown without irrigation, while 
Oandiu is grown dry or irrigated. Kaliu and 
saijpuri are irrigated. The crop is harvestetl 
in December- January. The leaf is either air 
or ground-cured. The tobacco is sold from the 
latter half of December to end of June with the 
peak period in March and April. 

(6) The Nipani Area includes Belgaum and 
Satara districts of Bombay along with Kolhapur, 
Sangli and MiraJ States. In this area varieties 
of N. tabacum, viz. Mirji, Sar^lj., Nipani, 
Jawari, Kare Baglani and Surti are mainly 
grown. Of the varieties of N. nutica, Pan- 
dharipuri is very largely grown. Except the 
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tobacco produced on the riverine soil, which is 
used as TlaUtpan for ciiowiiig, all the tobacco is 
converted into Jarda for bi4U. The Pmidhari- 
puri to})acco is very strong, wlille the Nipani 
tol)acco is very mild and sweet. 


The soils are of trap and alluvial slate origin, 
black and deep Iicavy clays, though tol>acco is 
grown on a small area on the red loams. The 
nurseries are sown in the middie of June and 
planting is done in the first week of August. 
ITie crop is harvested in January and Is ground- 
cured. Supply of tobacco to the nmrket is 
greatest in February and March and drops by 
J line. 


Most of the tobacco exported from India to 
Aden and J)ei>endencies is from the Cliarotar 
and Nipani areas. Apart from these five impor- 
tant areas, each province and State grows a 
fairly large quantity of t/obacco mostly consumed 
in the respective areas themselves, and attempts 
are in j)rogress, through ad-hoc committees 
established for the develojuncnt of tobacco, to 
grow the several types, e.g., cigarette, bidi, hooka, 
chewing and snuff tobaccos upto the limit of 
their requirements in the first instance. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural llcsearch, 


Industry, 


New Delhi has been rendering great help in this 
dire(;tion. 

Manufactured Product*. — Tobacco is 
manufactured into many different forms for 
different purposes. The importance of the 
manufactured products can be gauged by the 
ex-factory value of other various products 
mentioned below. The figures in brackets 
show the yalue of tlie product in Crores of 
rupees. 

(i) TIooka (U.OO), (m) Cheroots (9.20), (m) 
Jiidis (7 .52,), (iv) Cigarettes (5.86), (r) Chewing 
(3.02), (Vi) Snuff (1.53), (vii) Cigars (0.15) 
(Totals 3 6. 88). 

Apart from cigarettes, the other tobacco 
products arc prepared with little of standard 
machinery, leaving room for mushroom manu- 
facturers and thus leading to a great variation 
in the quality of products, standardisation of 
which is engaging attention. 

Import and Export — Tu 1940-41, India im- 
ported tobacco worth Its. 134 lakhs representing 
an increase of 28 j)er cent, over the value of im- 
ports in 1938-39. The total value of exports of 
tobacco in 1940-41 was Its. 288 lakhs as against 
its. 270 lakhs in 1038-39. 


THE LAC 


Lac is a resinous substance secreted by an 
Insect which lives on the twigs of certain trees. 
The insects are extensively cultured, especially 
in Northern India. Lac is an Important 
constituent for numerous industrial processes. 
The annual production of raw lac in India is 
40,000—60,000 tons. 

The chief use of lac in India is in polishing 
furniture. But this can obviously absorb only a 
limited quantity of the produce. Another use 
is in “hot" lacquering of wooden toys, pen- 
holders, etc., but here a^in the consumption, 
though increasing, is still very small. About 
300 tons of lac arc used every ye^r for the 
manufacture of gramophone records in India. 
Refuse lac is sometimes used in the manufacture 
of bangles and for filling hollow gold and silver 
articles. But all the above uses together pro- 
bably do not account for more than 2-3 per 
cent, of the total lac produced. Thus 97-98% 
of the production of lac is exported abroad, the 
United States of America being the largest 
consumer. 

In foreign countries lac is used in the manu- 
facture of gramophone records, French polish, 
floor varnishes, insulating varnishes and cements, 
grinding wheels, hats, leather dressings, paper 
finishes, etc., etc. 

Shellac moulding appears to bo confined in 
India only to the manufacture of gramophone 
records. Shellac was only one of many other 
materials for the moulding trade till the rise of 
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the gramophone industry gave shellac the 
unique place which it now occupies In this 
industry, no synthetic resin havhig yet been 
able to replace it as among high-class gramo- 
phone records, those with a shellac base are 
undoubtedly the best. 

The steady improvement in the lac industry 
since 1900 has been largely due to the growth of 
the gramophone industry. At present 30 to 
40 i)er cent, of the total world output of lac is 
consumed in the manufacture of gramophone 
records. There is yet a large potential market 
for gramophones in the East. 

With improvements in heat resistance and 
mechanical strength brought about by chemical 
modiflc.atioas, a wide field of application which 
the synthetic resins liavc opened up can stUl be 
exploited by shellac. Tlie Indian Lac liesearch 
Institute at Nainkum in Blliar and its fellow 
research organisation in London are engaged 
in investigathig these openings, together with 
the possibilities of improvements in cultivation, 
I>est control, <fec., which will lead to the produc- 
tion of a better grade of raw material. Recent 
developments in increasing the uses for lac 
include new moulding powders, for both compres- 
sion and injection-moulding, laminated boards 
of paper, jute, etc., baking enamels from refuse 
lac, oil varnishes, transparent resins and adhesi- 
ves, etc. Improved methods of cultivation are 
teught to the villagers through trained 
demonstrators. 
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The liidijm Filin Industry at the present 
time eliiiiDH to oecupy ciK'htli place ainoiii; the 
industries ot India. It is years old ainl 
, , )ei»rated its Silver Jululeo in 39110 by lioldinj: 
a Conj'ress and JOxhibition in Bombay. 

The first Jiidian film “ Ilarisebandra *’ was 
inwlueetl hy Mr. D. (<. I’halke in tlie year lOBi, 
niai since tlien the develojiment of the industry 
lias been both e.vteiisive and rapid. Mdth 


tlic coining of talkies the pace of progress 
substantially increased. Karly development 
took place "in Bombay, wliieh today is t.he 
“ Hollywood of India”, for no less than HO per 
cent., or two thirds the total annual production 
<»f Indian films comes from Bombay stmlios. 
From Bomlavy ti>e industry spnaid to other 
provinces, and if is now well estahlished in 
Benjiul as also in Madras, in which it has made 
remarkabh* ])ro{;?res8 in recent years. 


NUMBER OF STUDIOS 


'riiere are about 50 film studios in India, and 
aisnit 150 concerns enj'ai'cd in produciiifJ: lllms. 
'the ]u'inci]>al film pro<lucinvr studh»s are located 
at Bombay, I’ooiia, Kolha|)ur, Calcutta, Madras 
aial bahore. 

Althonwh e.xact tiwures arc not available In 
certain eases, it is rou*ihly estimated tliat about 
Its. 8-57 erores are iiivesfed in the Broduetion, 
l)i.stril)Ution and tjxhibition brandies of tlie 
Indian film industry, in wliidi some 15,000 
pcr.sons ari' it is esthnate.d employed, ^liivi'st- 
inciit in Broduetion and Distrihution amounts I 


to about Its. :{ crorcs ;■ Investment in the eon- 
struetion and eijuipment of Studios about 
Its. 1 crore. a tel iiiVestiiKMit in Mu^ 
CoiistriH'tion, M«|nijiment atai Cinemas about 
Its. 4'.*J7 erori .s. 

Of the 15,0i)0 who are cm|)loyeil in tbe 
industry, ttiere ari' some 4,000, mainly artistes 
and tccbidciaMs cnua^cd in Hie Broduetion, 
some 4,500, mainly clerical, in tlie Distribution, 
and .some H,.500iii tlii' 1-iXiilbit ion of dims. The 
total salaries ])aid out in a year is estimated to 
come to about its. .50 lakbs. 


FEATURES AND SHORTS. 


The total production of feature dims, of an 
averat'e leii^'tii td 1:1,000 It ., comes on an averafii^ 
to about -ioO, at an avoray.e eost. of about, 
its. 1,00.000 ]M'i dim. It is tlius estimated that 
about its. ri.OO, 00.000 are spent annually in 
Hie jirodnction of ]tictiucs, out of wliicli 
Its. 40 lakbs is tlie expenditure on It.iw 
Kilnis. 


The followiny: table siives tlie number of short 
and feature dims exliiltiteil in India. Tlie table 
lias been eompiled Iroin reports of ca-nsored 
dims piiblislicd by the Boanls of Film CenKi»rs 
jit Bombay, Cah'iitla. Madras and bahore. 
Tbe fly:mcs show that while in I'eatnre dims 
Hie production of Hie Indian industry has eonsi- 
deralily increased, Hiere has not b<*eii as }j;reat 
an iiierease. in tlu^ production of shorts :■ 



FEATURES 

SHORTS 

GRAND TOTAL 

Year. 

Indian 

I’nicign 

Indian 

Forci^m 

Indian 

l'’oreinn 

1920 







(tlgures not avail- 
able) 







1922 







(tlKurea not avail- 
able) 







1924 

59 

405 

20 

903 

85 

1308 

1920 

95 

450 

53 

1070 

148 

1632 

1928 

117 

598 

120 

1(MJ9 

237 

1607 

1930 

201 

699 

C.‘t 

1029 

324 

1728 

1931 

342 

472 

138 

989 

480 

1461 

1932 

237 

393 

90 

1133 

333 

1526 

1933 

202 

449 

69 

1491 

271 

1940 

1934 

196 

417 

109 

1470 

305 

1887 

1935 

247 

397 

91 

1410 

338 

1813 

1930 

229 

399 

97 

1425 

320 

1824 

1937 

180 

395 

04 

1181 

244 

1576 

1938 .. 

78 

277 

not known 

826 

78 

1103 

1939 

146 

224 

,, 

672 

140 

890 

1940 

162 

201 

- 

004 

162 

805 
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COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FEATURE FILMS. 

The following Table gives the country of origin of feature films exliibitcd in India for tli<^ 
years 1033 to 1040 



1933 

1934 1 

1935 1 

1936 1 

1937 

1938 

1 039 

1940 

India 

202 

196 

247 

229 

180 

78 

146 

162 

America 

338 

309 

:io8 

314 

312 

220 

178 

178 

Britain 

94 

104 

85 

83 

80 

55 

39 

22 

Other Countries 

7 

4 

4 

2 

3 


9 

1 

Total . . 1 

641 

613 

644 

628 

575 

355 

370 

363 


LANGUAGE OF INDIAN FEAIURE FILMS. 


The following table gives an analysis of Indian feature films according to Languages 


Language. 

1936 

1937 1 

1938 1 

1939 1 

1940 

Hindustani 

142 

102 

96 

76 

77 

Marathi . . 

6 

11 

12 

7 

10 

Tamil 

38 

35 

42 

28 

35 

Telugu 

12 

9 

11 

15 

12 

Bengali 

19 

18 

19 

13 

18 

Punjabi 

1 


1 

7 

8 

Malayalam 



1 


1 


DISTRIBUTORS. 


There are about 150 distriluitors in all, of 
whom 0 are distributors of foreign films. The 
majority of the (listribiitora of foreign lllnm 
represent American, and the rest English 
producers. Tiiese distriluitors import on an 
average about 250 Feature Films and 81M} 

CINEMAS 

The number of cinemas has been rapidly 
increasing and there are about 1 ,205 iieriuanent 
cinemas, of wliicli 1,000 show indinn films, 
while 265 show foreign films. In addition 
there are about 500 tonring cinemas. 

The gross annual income of cinemas showing 
Indian films amounts to aliout Its. 2 -10 crores. 
Although there is a source of income from 
abroad for Indian films this does not amount 
to much. It is estimated that about 5 per (;ent. 
only of the total income from Indian films 
comes from abroad while 95 per cent, comes 
from India itself. The gross annual income of 
cinemas showing foreign films is estimated 
about Ks. 60 lakhs. 

Following are the principal (Mrcuits with 
Population, Number of Stations and Number of 
Cinemas : — 

Western Grcuit— C-omprising Bombay 
(Pop.) 17.992,0.53; Baroda States 2,443,007; 
Bombay States 4,468,396 ; We,stern India States 
Agency 3,999,250; Aden 61,478. Total Pop. 
28,954,184 ; No. of Stations 100 ; No. of ('ineinas 
230. 


Shorts every year. The distributors are mainly 
centred in Bombay, (,’alcutta, Delhi, Madras. 
Lahore, Bangalore, Karachi and Bhusawal to 
supply cinemas, throughout the country with 
pictures for exhibition. 


IN INDIA. 

Central Circuit — (,'omi)ri.sing Central India 
States (Pop.) 6,632,790 ; Central Provinces 
States 2,483,214; Cwalior 3,523,070; Kaj- 
putana 11,225,712 ; C. P. and Berar 15,507,723 ; 
A jmer-Merwara 560,292. Total Pop. 39,932,801 ; 
No. of Stations 65 ; No. of Cinemas 118. 

North West Frontier Circuit. — Comprising 
Nortli Wt;st Frontier Province (Pop.) 2,425,076 ; 
Sind 3,887,070; Baluchistan 463,508; Baluchistan 
States 405,109 ; North West Frontier (Agencies 
and Tribal Areas) 2,259,288. 'Potal Pop. 
9,440,051 ; No, of Stations 36. No. of Cinemas 76. 

Nortdiem Circuit — Comprising Punjab, 
(Poj).) 23,580,852 ; U. P. 48,408,763 ; Kashmir 
and .Tammu 3,646,243 ; Delhi 636,246 ; Skikim 
State 109,808 ; Punjab States 437,787 ; Punjab 
Slate's Agency 4,472,218 ; TT. P. States 1,206,070. 
Total (Pop.) 82,497,987; No. of Stations 126; 
No. of Cinemas 268. 

Eaetem Circuit — Comprising Bengal (Pop.) 
.50,114,002 ; Bengal States 973,336 ; Bihar and 
Orissa 37,677,576 ; Biliar-Orissa States, 
4,652,007 ; Assam 8,622,251 ; Assam States 
625,606. Total Pop. 102,664,778 ; No. of 
Stations 111 ; No. of Cinemas 201. 
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Southern Circuit — tJomprising Martras 

rop.) 46,740,107; Madras State's 6.754,484; 
M\ sore 6,557,1302; Coorg 163.327; Hyderabad 
isi'de 14,436,148. Total (Pop.) 74,651,368; 
Xo. of Stations 109 ; No. of Cinemas 372. 


Grand total of Population of all Circuits 
above 338,141,169. 

Total No. of Stations 637. 

Total No. of Permanent ('inemns 1,265 
(excluding Touring Cinemas). 

Total No. of Touring ('inemas 500. 


TAXATION. 


It Is claimed that the industry pays in taxes 
to (Central and VToviucial Covernments and 
I, oral Bodies Rs. 1*21 crores yearly. The 
.1 mount paid In Railway freights is about 
Its, 11 -25 yearly. * 

'Die colleetiouH from Entertainments tax in 
r.ritish India (^omc to about Rs. 40 lakhs yearly, 
riie approximate colle(;tion8 in the various 
l*roviiH!es is as follows ; Bombay Hs. 9 lakhs ; 
liciigal Rs. 7-6 lakhs, Madras Rs. 10-5 lakhs; 
V. P. Rs. 4-75 laklts ; Punjab Rs. 2-8 lakhs; 
Sind Rs. 1-8 Itikhs ; Rihar Rs. J*()4 lakhs; 
N.W. Kronticr Province Rs. .55 lakhs; Assam 
hs. .45 lakhs ; Central Provinces Rs. .37 lakhs ; 
ill addition there is tlie revenue from the Pro- 


vinces of Delhi and Coorg, which are adminis- 
tered by Chief Commissioner, bringing the total 
collection to Rs. 40 lakhs a year. 

The direct annual taxation of the Production 
braindi of the Indian lllni industry is estimateil 
to be Rs. 11 lakhs, the direct annual taxatum 
of the Exhibition branch of the industry is 
estimated at Rs, 53i lakhs ; while the indirect 
annual taxation of both these branches is esti- 
mated at about Rs. 40 lakhs. 

The rate of Customs Duty is 25 per cent, of 
the invoice \alue on Raw Film. On Exjiosed 
Film the duty is 371 i»er cent, on a valuation 
of 7 Annas jier foot for long films and 3 Annas 
per foot for short films. 


IMPORTS OF FILMS. 

The following table giving in footage and value the totals of raw and exposed films Im- 
ported into India and of the import duty paid to Government : — 



Year 


Footage 

Value 

Total 

Import I)ui> 

1922-23 . , 




73,10,429 


13,23,393 

2, .55, 935 

1923-24 . . 




72,01,655 


14,10,637 

2,25,407 

1924-25 . . 




94,44.760 


15,02,823 

2,60,709 

1925-26 . . 




139,17,199 


21,05,533 

3,54,265 

1926-27 . . 




174,82.664 


23,21,508 

4,22,854 


Raw 

Films 


Exposed Films 



Footage 

Value 

Footage 

Value 


19!^-28~'. r TT 

J2j72,093 ” 

5,89,355 

10,372.288 

20,28.975 

4,42,380 

1928-29 .. 

19,161,293 

8.60,478 

10,792,341 

19,81,911 

4,90,691 

1929-30 .. 

21,500,679 

8,49,321 

10,247,051 

19,06,341 

6,17,695 

1930-31 

28.309,211 

11.07,665 

10,179,609 

19,60,495 

6,03,984 

1931-82 . . 

22.346,043 

8,96,722 

8,979,862 

17,00,000 

7,63,174 

1932-33 . . 

25,579,887 

10,86,247 

9,501,023 

19,10.051 

9,48,370 

1933-34 . . 

36,917,201 

15,19,735 

10,826,366 

27,79,462 

12,81,237 

1934-35 .. 

60,101,131 

21,49,246 

9,026,721 

24,88.818 

13,69,483 

1935-36 . . 

60,669,534 

21,02,262 

8,820,808 

25.80,421 

13,99,206 

1936-37 . . 

67,832,111 

23,73,899 

9,407,888 

24,89,887 

14,46,544 

1937-38 . . 

74,235,103 

25,44.444 

22,278,338 

38,14,738 

14,89,382 

1938-39 .. 

73 855,853 

24,99,188 

26,034,479 

37,69,305 

13,09.856 

1939-40 .. 

83!oOO.OOO 

31 ,00,000 

24.000.000 

54,00,000 

14,79,000 


IMPORTS OF CINEMA EQUIPMENT. 


The following table gives the figures of imports into India of cinema talkies apparatus and 
equipment : — __ _ _____ 



1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939 40 


Its. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Cinema projecting apparatus and imrts 

and accessories . . ’ 

Sound recording apparatus and parts 

8,65,447 

12,39,660 

9,86,536 

1 

U.OO.OfK) 

and accessories 

3,29,416 

5,72,751 , 

3,94,758 

J 
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IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY. 

The followinf? llgiirca give the imports into Bombay of cinema talkie apparatus and 
cinematograph lllms : — 



l{)34-35 

1936-30 

193(V-37 * 

1937-38 

1938-30 

1939 40 

Cinema-talkie api)aratU3, etc. 
Cinematograph lllina , . 

Its. in 
Lakhs. 

si’ 00 

Rs. in 
Lakhs. 

29-07 

Rs. in j 
Lakhs. 
8-r»7 ’ 
30-«(V 1 

Rs. in 
Lakhs. 
13-85 
34*08 

Its. in 
Lakhs. 
11-40 

31 .05 

Rs. ill 
I^akhs. 

0-93 

37*81 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India Is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine— of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of theErythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil and 
other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine trafflo in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 

g rowth, though It Is impossible to estimate 
ow widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the flrst time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the dcflnitloii 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the Illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Keports bear witness to the 
spread of the ** Cocaine habit.’* The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society. In India, 
as in Paris, the drug is mostly 

used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 


Smuggling.— -So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug bv sea from Europe and places outside 
India, Into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Hormugao and Pondicherry. The 
main Inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi esp^ally is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom bouses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 


in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organised and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the Great 
War No. 1 several cases of importation of Japa- 
nese cocaine wore detected, the importers being 
Japanese and Chinese sailors. The original 
marks on the packets and phials are usually 
destroyed so that the name of the manufac- 
turing firm may not be found out. 

It is no longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any betelnut seller as it was ten years ago, 
but scores of cases in the Police Courts show 
that the retail trade thrives, though to a 
diminiBlicd extent, in Bombay. High profits 
ensure the coutinuance of the trade. 


The Law in regard to Cocaine.—This varies 
Id different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows : No cocaine ean be 
Imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, poss^ion. transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains In the exercise of his 
profession ; and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
Xll of 1912 is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Bs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprioonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both. 
The law in Bombay has been farther amended 
BO as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been eonvieted of cocaine 
offences. The amended Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of house-owners 
who let their houses to habitual cocaine 
seller B. 
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Mention opium and half the Western world of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
directs its thought to India, as though India their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
noxious drug on earth. Refer to the League of to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
again, mainly under the leadership of American for these markets and India drastically cut her 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
mont of India held up to humanity as traffickers subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, exports to China altogether, 
neither India nor the Government of India has The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history. India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
Whatever may be the case In other countries, f eased desire for reform amounted to many 
centuries of inherited experience have taught millions sterling a year. China never carried 
the people of India discretion in the use of the out her side of the bargain. She is still demon- 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in strably the greatest opium producing country 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
countries. is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 

The record as regards exports Is equally merchants and largely increased imports of 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to opium into China from Iran and Turkey, 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where Aglreements observed by India. — The 
it has been bought the reason Is its superiority Government of India have carried out to the 
over other supplies, because of the stringent letter their side of the 1911 agreement. ITIiey 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, have gone further. Not only were exports to 
under the British authorities, been regulated China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- tries in the Bast limited in accordance with the 
liness of the finished product. Directly any agreement with China, but exports to non- 
importing country has expressed a desire to China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
have the trade reduced, the Government of tive of India, been subjected to successive 
India have responded by stiffening their restrio- restraining agreements with the countries 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, concerned. The Government of India intro- 
mainlyat the instance of America, been numerous duced, with effect from let January 1923, a oertl- 
International conferences with a view to making floats system recommended by the League of 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
to obtain and in every case it has been found be covered by certificates from the Government 
that India had already given the lead in the of the importing country that its consignment 
special regulations which it was proposed to is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
lay down. poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 

The China Trade. — Tlie classic case of Indian Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
by China. There is a long history of Indo- ments of the importing countries and, so far 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is as India was concerned, the new system was 
unnecessary to go further back into these than welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was of the Government of India nil responsibility 
drawn up between India and China an agreement in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
undcr which the Government of India assented porting countries and laid it upon their own 
to; (1) the payment of an Import duty three respective Governments. In 1026, In order to 
times the existing amount in return for the fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
promised abolition of provincial taxes; (2) the India decided , though she was in no way 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by bound to do so, to reduce her exports to 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Bhanghal and scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction so as to extinguish them altogether by Decern- 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total oessation ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision policy at considerable financial sacrifice. At 
of the agreement on due notice by either party, present it is exported only to Burma, and a very 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the small quantity to Zanzibar and Pemba and 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire Aden and Dependencies. India is the only 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium country that has made any considerable 
consumption in h^r midst. And on her side sacrifices of the kind. 

China, in the agreement, undertook, among Indian Uses of Opium. — There is a funda- 
othenr things, to reduce production in China mental difference between the problem in India 
pari peutu with the reduction of exports from and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
India. America and Europe. America and Europe 

In addition to the limit to the China trade are principally concerned with the problem 
imposed by the agreement, the Government of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
of indig undertook In order to lessen the danger phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
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Of these drugs In those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples aoquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, If any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
ratherthun of the Indian- races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
•competent authorities («.g., the Hoyal Commis- 
nion on opium in Malaya) think eutiiig to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferenees 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
bas placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
to these International discussioDB has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce wbat may be described 
as considerable intelligen progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 

Present Policy. — The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government Is, 
and bas been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. It is, and always has been, the desire 
of Government to supress excessive indulgence. 


Under the Government of India Act of 1919, 
opium was a Provincial Transferred Subject. Ne- 
vertheless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1030, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
Uon was alleged to be unduly high . This follow- 
^ on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty's Government. The (Conference, after 


an exhaustive discussion of the Dbenomen.'i 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that It appeared that certain 

g aits of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
e regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide eases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India la confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazlpurln 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British India from the Indian States is controlled 
by prohibition of Imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cul- 
tivation in British India is progressively and 
rapidly being reduced. The process of 
reduction w’as stayed in 1031-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1933, the total area 
of cultivation of Benares opium from 1932-38 
being as under : 


1932-33 


27,228 Acres. 

1933-34 


13,792 „ 

1934-35 


6,806 „ 

1935-30 


7,167 „ 

1936-37 


0.306 „ 

1937-38 


0,564 ,, 

1938-39 


4.812 .. 

1939-40 


4,899 „ 


The per (!a])ita consumption of Opium in 
British India during 1030 was 7*7 grains. 

Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India; 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purobasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
I These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
I excise departments of the various provinces. 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


<;lass was iiianufa(!tured in Ttuliu centuries 

tore Cluist. Pliny mentions “ Indian glass” 
a- l>cing of superior quality. 

As a result of recent archawdogical exca- 
viitiona a nunil>er of small crude glass vessels. 
iiKlicative of the veiy primitive stage of the 
iinlustry at the time, have been discovered. 

The first Indian references to glass are in the 
Mahavainsa, the Chronicles of the Sinhalese 
hings (300 ll.C.), when glass mirrors were 
carried in processions. 

It is certain, acc.ording to Sir Alfred Chatter- 
ton, that by the sixteenth century, glass was 
ail established industry in India, juoducing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the materiiils was bad and the articles turned 
out w^ro rough. 

Alaimfacture of glass in India on modern 
European lines dates from the nineties of the 
last century, when some pioneer efforts were 
made in this direction. Since then, a number 
of concerns have started. They devote them- 
selves to the manufacture of bangles and lamp- 
ware, while bottleinaking and production of 
table articles increase steadily. 

In its present stage, tin; industry takes two 
wt'll-deflned forms — (1) Indigenous (k)ttage 
Industry and (2) the modern Factory Industry. 
The former, which is represented in several 
parts of the country, has its cliief centres in the 
I’irozabad area in the United Provinces. It 
is mainly eoncerned with the manufacture of 
oheaii bangles made from glass blocks mamt- 
lactured in large ((Uuntities. Witli the coming 
of tlie factory-scaic manufacture of bangles, 
the Cottage Industry is struggling hard for 
existence. The Factory Industry is turning 
out much better (luality bangles and has also 
successfully eliminated dapanese imports. 
I'irozabad is in full control of the bangle market 
since the outbreak of the War, experiencing a 
period of great prosperity. 

In other fields the Faidory Iiidu.strv is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of lamp chim- 
neys and globes, tumblers, jars, bottles, etc., 
ihe chief centres of production being the United 
Trovinces, Calcutta and Bombay. A few 
tiictories specialise in quality glass Idocks for 
the Cottage Industry. One factory in the 
I nited ITovlnces has been manufucturing sheet 
glass with modern equipment since 1029. 

Kecords of the earlier ventures have shown 
that failure in some cases was due, in i)art at 
least, to preventible causes. Foremo.st among 
these, were lack of enlightened management, 
lack of expert attention and, in many cases. 


small uttention to choice of site. Specialisation, 
too, has been lacking, some factories in tlu'ir 
initial stages trying to inaimfacture three or 
four different kinds of glassware simiiltaiunuisly 
like lainpware, bottles and bangles. PaiU’ity 
of siifltcient fluid capital for Initial expenses 
has also been another contributory factor 
lu bringing such ventures to grief. 

In October, 1031, tlie inquiry into the glass 
industry was referred by the (.'oveniinent of 
India fo the Indian 'Tariff Board. The Board 
.siihinitted its rejiort in Mandt 10,32. It rcr-om- 
incnded the grant of protection for ten years and 
outlined i)ro])o.sals for i»rotcctive duties on the 
following basis (1) Sheet and Plate Class 
itududing figured and ribbed glass— Bs. 4 per 
100 sq. feet or 2.5 yier cent., ad valorem, which 
ever is higher ; bangles, heads and false pearls — 
50 per treat., ad valorem ; glass and glassware of 
certain specified types, like tumblers, tiles, 
shades, chandeliers— 50 per cent., ad valorem. 

These findings however were not acceptable 
to the Covernment of India, who considered 
that the absence of indigenous supplit's of raw 
luatorlals constituted a disadvantage to the 
industry, which could not possibly be balanced 
by any advantages which it might possess in 
other respe(;tH. 'This, however, do<r8 not imply 
rejection of th(i recommendation because 
Covernment have decided to postpone their final 
decision in the matter. For the present Covern- 
ment have decided to afford the glass manufac- 
turing industry a certain measure of relief 
by way of a rebate of duty on imported soda-asii. 

In 1038 si)eciul action towards d(*.veIopment 
of this imlustry was taken by tl»e Covernment 
in the Ibdtcd Provinces. A Class Tcclitmlogy 
Sec.tion was established in lienares under the 
direction of Dr. A. Nadel, Glass Technologist 
to Government U.P. Since then modern 
recuperative furnaces have been introduced, 
and numerous shaping and refining machines 
of a modern type installed in factories, according 
to development plans implemented by the 
Section. 'I'be production of laboratory ware was 
initiated and also the manufacture of false beads 
and glass ]»earl8, according to a process until 
recently confined only to former (Czechoslovakia. 
Apart from this the Glass Section tends to 
improve working condition in Firozabad and 
evolves new types of ilecoratlve glasses for the 
bangle and head industry. Pure and applied 
research work is carried out at the Laboratory in 
Benares. As a result of the advisory activity of 
the Section three new fac^tories are in the course 
of erection in the Unite<l Provinces. They will 
be equipped on modern scale and situated in 
Ghaziabad, Firozabad and Benares, proflucing 
table ware, bangles and bottles resi>eetlvely. 


HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 


Supply of raw hides and skins. — India is 
regarded as a surplus country in respect of her 
resources of raw hides and skins. It is estimated 
that normally she produces 20 million cattle 
hides, 3.5 million buffalo hides, 22 million 
Koat and 3.5 million sheep skins a year. Only 
ft portion of the cattle and buffalo liides is 
obtained from slaughtered animals and the 


bulk, about 75 to 80 per cent, is derived from 
animals that die a nutiirul dcatli. On account 
of this reason the output of tiiese bides increases 
when famine, flood, cattle epidemics, etc., take 
an undue toll on livestock. Goat and sheep 
skins are, however, derived from animals 
slaughtered for meat and their production re- 
mains more or less at a steady level. 
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Track in raw hides and skins. — Of the total 
output of India’s raw hides and skins it is estima- 
ted that from 50 tt) 75 per cent of cattle hides 
and about 45 per cent of goat and sheep skins 
are now locally tanned and the balance exported 
in the raw (sondition. Presvious to the Kuropcan 
war of 1014-1018, about 50 per cent of tlie total 
export of cattle hldtss used to go to Germany 
and Austria and the balance to the other Kurop- 
can countries and United States, while 80 per cent 
of tlic exported goat skins used to go to United 
States. Th(5 Germans brought the collections, 
curing and grading of tljc Indian cattle hides 
and the Americans those of goat skins to a 
fairly lilgh standard. The war disorganised 
this export trade and during post-war years the 
Government of India levied an export duty ol 
20 per cent on hides with a rebate of 15 per cent 
for those which were exported to and tanned in 
Kmpire countries. The object of this measure 
was tci foster in the Urst place India’s leather 
industry and in the next encourage tanning 
of Indian hides within the llritish Kmpire and 
rcduc-e their export to Germany and other non- 
Fm])irc countries. Later on, the duty was 
abolished. The measure did not succeed in 
stop]>ing export to Germany whicli continued 
to re\ ive until the outbreak of the present war 
in 1930. 'J’he rej)cal of the duty helped the 
revival, and export to Germany rose to about 
28 per cent of the total export in 1 935-3(1. The 
post-war iiK'asurcs, howcv('r, Increased tanning 
in India. There was a change in the direction 
of goat skins exjKirt also during the }K)at-war 
period. After the war the United Kingdom 
dcvcloptul the manufacture of g]Hc<i kid and 
considerable quantities of Indian goat skins 
are being now exported to that country and tlie 
U. S. A.’s share is i»roportionutely reduced. Still 
the U. S. A. takes about 3 times as much as the 
United Kingdom and about 70 per cent of the 
total exjwrt from India. India is reap* msiblc for 
tlie sui>j»ly of about one-third of the total goat 
skins used in the world’s tanning industry and 
some of her goat skins, especially those of Bengal 
and Dihar, are regarded to l)e the best raw 
materials for high class glace kid. 

Cattle hides are cured for the export trade 
by air drying and dry salting. ’J’hc better 
grades of the former arc dried out, being stretch- 
ed lengthwise on frames, and are called “Framed" 
hides, and the inferior ones are dried by speoad- 
Ing on the ground and are known as “Crumpled" 
hides. Air dried hides are treated with a solution 
of arsenic to w'ard off insect damage before 
export. Dry salt curing is done mostly in 
Bengal with a saline earth known as “Khari 
Salt" which consists principally of sodium 
sulphate mixed with varying proportions of 
sodium chloride and earthy matter. Goat 
skins are mostly dry salted and to a lesser extent 
air dried. The total export of raw hides and 
skins amounted to lis. 3,84,00,560 in 1938-39. 

Recently the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India has been i^ttempting 
to grade slaughtered cattle hides. Hide-grading 
stations have been started at slaughter houses 
at Delhi, Agra, Bandra (Bombay), Bareillie, 
Karachi and Rampur, and specilications for 
grades have been formulated. Hides and skins 
are included in the Schedule to the Agricultural 
Produce (Marketing and Grading) Act of 1987. 
An attempt is being made by the Board to 


improve flaying In the slaughter houses wher^ 
grading stations have been started by givinj! 
a bonus to flayers. 

Tanning in India. — The tanning industry 
in India has made great strides since the Iasi 
Kuropcan war. It may bo divided into two 
categories, indigenous and modem. 

Indigmout tanning. — This is carried out 
principally by the people of the tanning caste 
which is a depressed Hindu community known 
as the Chainar. They tan according to indi- 
genous methods and their products may hi; 
divided into a number of tyjiical groujis, viz., (i) 
the miscellaneous crude leather produced in the 
villages to meet local needs, (ii) the bag tanned 
buffalo sole leather produced in the Punjab 
and Calcutta which is extensively used foi 
making shoes, {in) tanned shoe]) skins of tlu; 
I*unjab known as “Kalnili Bheris’’ used as a 
cheap book binding leather throughout India, 
(ir) half-tanned leatlier of Madras and Bombay. 
The llrst three varieties are all consumed in 
India while tlio better grades of the fourth are 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom and 
from there to other countries. The lialf-tanncd 
cattle hides and calf skins arc known iu the 
International trade as Kast India tanned Ki])s 
and Calf skins. These are retanned and finished 
in the irnjiorting countries for making shoe upper 
and other varieties of dressing leather. The cutth' 
hides used to be tanned formerly with avaram or 
turwar bark (Cassia auriculata) which occurs in 
South and Western India. But since the last war 
they arc lieing tanned in Madras with wattle 
bark, largo quantities of which arc importc'il 
from South Africa. The goat and sheep skins in 
Madras and these as well as cattle hides in Bom- 
bay arc still tanned with avaram bark. The 
present annual export of half-tanned leatlier is 
valued at about six crores of rupees. 

Modern tanning; — Leather for Harness and 
Saddlery for military equipment has long been 
manufactured at Cawnporo by Western process- 
es of veg(!table tanning from buffalo and heavy 
cow hides using the local tanstuifs, babul bark 
(Acacia arabica) and myrobalans (Terminalla 
Chebula). Since the last war sole leather has 
also been manufactured in Cawnpore, Agra, 
Calcutta and Madras from buffalo hides accord- 
ing to modern process for use in ammunition 
bootu and better types of civilian footwear. 
Its output is now quite considerable in the 
country and is increasing. 

Chrome tamung. — The outstanding feature 
in the field of modem tanning in India since 
the last war is the phenomenal developmoi)t of 
chrome tanning, especially for the manufacture 
of the shoe upper leather, Box and Willow 
sides from cattle hides and Box and Willow 
calf from calf skins. A number of tanneries 
in Cawnpore, Calcutta and Madras are engaged 
iu the production of these leathers. Some of 
the tanneries are quite big and equipped witli 
the latest chrome tanning machinery while 
there are large numbers in Calcutta which are 
small. Indian Box and Willow sides have been 
regularly exported to Burma, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Iraq, Persia and Africa since tlie last 
war. But after the Ottawa Trade Pact of 1933 
Indian Box and Willow sides and Calf have been 
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exported in Increasing quantities to the United Traininc cenlrat for leather mdiutry.— There 
Kin^^dom, being lielped by a preferential tariff are a few training centres among which the 
In favour of India. The export of these leathers Bengal Tanning Institute in Calcutta and 
to the United Kingdom rose to Ks. 54,15,500 Jollundar Tanning Institute, Jullundar City, 
worth in 1937. The Ottawa Trade Pact has maintained respectively by the Government of 
also helped the development of the manufacture Bengal and Punjab may be mentiontnl. Parti- 
of i^lace kid in India and its export from the culars of the courses of training may be obtained 
country. The export of glace kid rose to the from the institutes. There are also peripatetic 
value of 9.3 lakhs of rupees in 1938. tanning demonstration parties under the [ridus- 

Other items ofmodem tanning which have made tries Departments of the Governments of the 
Bouieprogress in India are belting leather, chamois Punjab, U. P., Bihar, Orissa and Bengal which 
It'athcr, improved type of case leather, picking hold instructional classes in rural areas to in- 
roller skins, chrome lace leather, etc. troduce improved processes of tanning. 


com. 

Coir Is the trade name given to the fibre retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit, the necessary bacterial action. At the end of 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in this period, the husks are removed from the 
tlie ])roduction of this by-product of the coconut retting pit, washed in clean water and dls- 
iiidustry and its development in these countries tributed among the local people who extract the 
has been rendered possible by the fact that there fibre. This is usually spare time work done by 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk the women of the house. Firstly, the outer 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut akin of the huskis removed and the husk is then 
within is ripe. Good quality coir can only be beaten with a wooden mallet on a block of wood 
produced from the fresh green husk of the ripe or stone. This separates the fibre from the 
fruit. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in decaying pithy matter in which it is embedded 
the husk has not developed its full strength, in the husk. The fibre thus extracted Is dried 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibre is weak, in the shade and then beaten or willowed with 
dark coloured and diflioult to extract. thin bamboo canes. The fibre is then returned 

to the merchant who further cleans this in a 

In Ceylon, the extraction is done by mechanical revolving drum furnished with projecting spikes 
means on a factory scale after the husks have resembling thin saw blades made of iron. The 
been retted in water for two or tliree weeks, and fibre is sorted out into colour grades and dis- 
uiider such methods it is not possible to obtain tributed among the local people who spin this 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted into yarn. The fibre is first made into ” slivers ” 
Indian coir. The process conaists of holding and is then either spun by hand or on a wheel, 
the husk against a revolving spiked drum which This is again returned to the merchant who again 
combs and extracts the fibre. The .sliorter grades this for colour and splices the short 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are lengths into a continuous length of 450 yards, 
classed as “mattress fibre." The longer fibres It is then tied into bundles and Is (lisposed of 
are retained in the liand of the operator and are to the factories where It is either baled up for 
classed as “ bristle fibre " which is exported export or is manufactured into matting, door 
and used in the manufacture of brushes, etc. mats, braid, ship’s fenders, rope, etc. 

About 76 per cent, of the Ceylon produce is 

exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent, as The yarn is very carefully graded, both for 
yarn or manufactured coir. manufacture and for export, according to Its 

colour, which is, in reality, a gauge of proper 

The Indian industry, as far as the export retting. The best quality of coir is a golden- 
trade is concerned, is confined to the backwater yellow colour and the lowest grade is a grey 
regions of the Malabar coast, Cochin, Travancore, colour wlilch shows that the husks have cither 
^nd to the Laccadive and DIvl Islands, which been over-retted or that the condition for 
are administered by the Madras Government, retting have not been satisfactory. 

The extraction of the fibre and the manufacture 

of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage Properly retted coir is of the highest quality, 
iudustry. The freshly harvested nuts are It is much more easily spun than machine 
purchased by merchants who convey them down made coir, because the fibres are clean and free 
the backwaters to suitable places for retting, from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
Such places are situated along the tidal reaches is obtained. It is much stronger than maebine- 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are made coir because none of the long or “bristle" 
selected in places where the ground contains a fibres have been removed in the process of extrac- 
conslderable admixture of sand. Here, pits are tion. The colour Is not only attractive, but is 
'lug, cither in the backwater itself or on the an indi<uitlon that retting has been carried 
Ijiiuks and after liniqg these with palm leaves through to the correct stage, 
they are filled with the husks, when filled 

they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and Coir fibre, when made into ropes, Is extremely 
'^'eighed down with soil or mud. The husks elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and it 
are left to ret in these pits for a period of about therefore has special uses. It does notrot 
t:ight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions,, 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring or to salt or fresh water, and in manufacture 
Constant water movement through the mass of It is found to take dyes readily. 

26 ^ 
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The value of the Indian trade is considerable : 
the imports into Great Britain alone, which 
represent less than 20 i)er cent, of the Indian 
exports, are shown in the Board of Trade returns 
to amount in value to more than one million 
pounds per annum. It is an industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated ])ack water traces of Western India, 
and it provides tlie raw material in the shape 
of yarn and fibre for a considerable industry in 
Kurope. More than 80 per cent, of the manu- 
factured coir products Imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India and more than 
90 per cent, of the coir yarn. The imports of 


PATENTS. DESIGNS 

* PatefUs,* 'Designs' and 'Trade Marks* 
constitute certain forms of personal rights wliicli 
are collectively referred to as rights of ‘ indus- 
trial property.’ In India the rights in Patents 
and Designs are regulated by tiie Indian Patents 
and Designs Act, 1911, as amended from time 
to time, and the procedure under the Act is 
regulated by the Indian Patents and Designs 
Rules, 1933 and the Indian Secret Patent Rules, 
1933. The Act and the Rules are contained in the 
Patent Office Handbook, which is available from 
the Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi. 
Tlie Handbook contains in addition detailed 
instructions for those interested in Patents and 
Designs. The broad features of the Patents 
and Designs Act may be described as follows : — 

PATENTS 

A patent is a legal document which 
confers upon the patentee the exclusive 
privilege of making, selling and using an inven- 
tion and of authorising others so to do. Patents 
granted under the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act are operative throughout British India. 
The normal term of a patent in British India is 
16 years. But in exceptional cases, this term 
can be extended by a maximum of ten years. 
Tlie continuance of the right conferred by a 
patent after the first four years of its term is 
subject to the ])uyment of an annual renewal fee. 

What may ba patented- — A patent may be 
granted for an ‘ invention,' which is defined as 
“ any manner of new manufacture including an 
improvement or an alleged invention.” In 
other words, to be patentable an invention must 
be a manufacture ; it must be new ; it must be 
useful and it must not be such as may be said 
to be obvious to a person skilled in the art to 
which the invention relates and acquainted 
with the common knowledge in that art at the 
time of applying for the patent. Tlie word ‘ manu- 
facture ' includes any process, apparatus, device, 
machine, article, or composition of matter. 

Illustrations of patentable inventions are new 
textile machines, power plants, agricultural 
implements, domestic appliances, drying and 
moistening apparatus and processes and sanitary 
appliances. 

In the field of chemical industry new processes 
and apparatuses for manufacturing synthetic 
products, foodstuffs, dyes, tallow substitutes, 
starchy raw materials, soda ash, caustic soda, 
bleaching powder, toilet preparations, and 
processes for the treatment of oil seeds, by- 
products and waste materials, are all patentable 
inventions. 


coir fibre from India are inconsiderable and 
amount to only 25 per cent, of the quantity 
imported. The export of coir fibre from Indh 
represents in value only 0.35 per cent, of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 

The Government of Madras are conductini' 
a coir demonstration sidiool at Beypore near 
Calicut under the control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce, where students ar« 
trained in improved methods of cleaning fibre, 
of spinning of coir yarn on the wheel, of produrr- 
ing ropes, belts, mats, rugs, etc. 


AND TRADE MARKS. 

A plan of campaign in warfare or business, or 
the discovery of a hitherto unknown natural law 
is not patentable. Similarly, a game of chauec 
or skill which does not require new means for 
playing it, or a method of calculation or a uei\ 
notation for writing music, a new method oi 
curing diseases, natural substances suitable for 
food, cannot be classed as ‘ manufactures,’ and 
are therefore not patentable. 

What are commonly called “ patent medi- 
cines ” are medicines prepared by secret for- 
mulss, and are not usually covered by the grant 
of patents. The proprietors of such inedicincs 
may in most cases iiossess trade mark rights in 
the names by which the medicines are known. 

New methods of using well-known apparatus 
may also be patented, provided the new methods 
result in unforeseen technical advantages. 
New compositions of matter may also be patented 
if their properties would not be deduclble from 
known properties of their constituent substances. 

In the case of chemical inventions, it should be 
noted that the article or substance which is 
produced may be old, but if the mode of pro- 
ducing it is new, the process will be patentable. 

Who may obtaio m patsnt and how. — Any 

person in possession of an invention may obtain 
a patent. Application for a patent should be 
made to the Controller of Patents and Designs 
and filed at the Patent Office at 1, Council House 
Street, Calcutta. The applicant himself may 
not be the inventor, but the name of the inventor 
has to be disclosed. The application has to be 
accompanied by a fee of Rs. 10 and by a speci- 
fication containing a full description of the 
Invention and its mode of operation. All 
applications for patents and the specifications 
accompanying them are examined by the 
Patent Oftice and are advertised in the Gazette 
of India, Part II, so as to enable intefested 
parties to oppose the grant of the patent. 

Other features. — Inventors of instruments 
or munitions of war may assign their inventions 
to the Central Government and obtain ‘ secret ’ 
patents therefor. Improvements in existing 
patents may be protected by ‘ patents of 
addition, ’ for which no renewal fee need be 
paid, but which would ordinarily remain in 
force only so long as the main patent is in force. 

After a patent is obtained, the patentee may 
either sell the patent outright or may grant 
licences for its exploitation. He may work the 
patent himself. 
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If, during the continuance of a patent, any 
poison niakeB, sells, or uses the invention without 
ohtaining a license from the patentee, or counter- 
feits it or Imitates it, the patentee may institute 
a fiiiit for infringement against the said person. 

The defendant in an infringement suit may 
roiinterclaim revfMmtion of the patent. A 
patent worked wholly outside British India may 
also be revoked by the Central Government. 

DESIGNS. 

For the purpose of the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act, 1911, a ' design ’ means the features 
of shape, configuration, pattern or ornament 
applied to any artitde by any industrial process, 
which in the finished article appear to and are 
Judged solely by the eye. A model or principle 
of construction, or anything which is in substance 
a mere mechani(^al device, or a trade mark is 
not a design for the purpose of the Indian 
Patents and Designs Act. Literary or artistic 
creations such us books, pictures, and music, 
which fall under the Indian Copyright Act (Act 
III of 1914) do not also come within the scope 
of the Indian Patents and Designs Act. 

A design to be registrable must be new or 
original and must be applicable to an article. 
The original registration remains inforce for 
five years, but the period can be extended upto 
fifteen years in all. 

During the existence of copyright in a regis- 
tered design, the unauthorised application of the 
design to the article in question for purpose of 
sale is prohibited. The penalty for each 
infringement is a sum not exceeding five hundred 
rupees recoverable as a contract debt; the 
proprietor may, in the alternative, elect to 
bring a suit for the recovery of damages and for 
an injunction against the repetition of the I 
infringement, in which case the infringer isj 
liable to pay such damages as may be awarded. 
By a recent ainendmeiit of section 18 of the 
Indian Sea Customs Act, the inportation into 
British India of goods bearing a pirated design 
ran be stopped. 

GENERAL. 

On the whole, Indian Law and practire for the 
protection of Inventions and the registration of 
designs closely follow the law and practice of the 
United Kingdom. The existing Indian Paten t« 
and Designs Act extemls to the whole of British 
India including British Baluchistan and the 
Santhal Parganas. Although Burma is no longer 
» part of British India, the Indian Patents 
and Designs Act, 1911 was, by a special Act of 
the Burma legislature, made operative in Burma 
up to the Blst of March 1940. It is antici- 
pated that this arrangement will be continued 
up to such time as the Burma Legislature 
enacts a separate Patents and Designs legisla- 
tion for Burma. A draft Bill for this purpose 
was published in Part III of the Burma Gazette 
dated the 3rd February 1940. 

The Indian States also do not come within the 
scope of the Indian Patents and Designs Act; 
hut Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
iodhpur, Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore and 
Travancore have patent laws of their own, and 
particulars of the same may be obtained from 
*he Patent offices of the respective States. 


A patent granted in British India does not 
extend to the United Kingdom or to any other 
British possession. But, under a reciprocal 
arrangement, an applicant for an Indian patent 
may, under certain conditions, claim a 12 months 
priority in Australia, Baroda, Canada, Ceylon, 
Eire, Mysore, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom for the cor- 
responding patents that may be granted to 
him in those countries. 

With the separation of Aden from India and 
ite constitution into a Crown Colony on the Ist 
of April 1937, the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act so far as it was applicable to Aden was 
repealed by the Government of Aden; but by 
an ordinance issued in that (Jolony, it is provided 
I that all British Indian Patents and registered 
designs bearing dates prior to the Ist April 1937 
and in force at that date, shall continue to be in 
force in Aden also so long as they remain in 
force in British India. 


TRADE MARKS. 

Trade Marks are to some extent protected in 
British India by section 3 of the Merchandise 
Marks Act (IV of 1889), which enacts sections 
478-489 of Chapter XVIII of the Indian Penal 
Code and by the law of Commercial goodwill. 

An Act, namely the Trade Marks Act 1940, 
for the registration and more effective protec- 
tion of trade marks, was however passed by 
the Indian Legislature in March, 1940. The 
main provisions of this Act will not come into 
force until such time as a notification appoint- 
ing a date in that behalf, is issued by the Central 
Government and the rules necessary for working 
the Act are framed. 

One important section of the Act, however, 
namely Section 85, has come into force. This 
section authorises the Central Government to 
prescribe the necessary procedure for the 
deposit of trade marks at the Patent OJSUce, in 
advance of the coming Into force of the re- 
maining provisions of the Act. 

The procedure for the deposit of trade marks 
under this section was prescribed by the ( 'entral 
Government and it was provided that deposit 
of trade marks may be made between the 1st 
of October 1940, and the Slst of March 1941. 
But by a recent notification the period for the 
receipt of the deposits of trade marks has been 
extended upto the 30th of June 1941. 

The deposits of trade marks may be made 
at the Patent Office y at Calcutta, or at the Branch 
of the Trade Marks Registry, at Central Building, 
Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
more important of the remaining provisions 
of the Trade Marks Act 1940. 

In accordance with this Act a “mark” 
includes a device, brand, heading, label, ticket, 
name, signature, word, letter or numeral or any 
combination thereof ; and a “ trademark ’’ isa 
mark used or proposed to be used in relation to 
goods for the purpose of indicating a connection 
in the course of trade between the goods and 
some person having the right to use the mark. 
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The Register of Trade Marks will he kept at the 
Patent Office under the control and manage- 
ment of the Controller of Patents and Desif ns# 
who has been appointed as the Recistrar 
Trade Marks. A branch of the Trade Marks 
Registry has been opened at Bombay for facilitat- 
ing the registration of trade marks In respect 
of textile goods. Applications for the regis- 
tration of textile marks may, however, be made 
at Bombay or at Calcutta at the option of the 
applicant. 

Trade marks contrary to law or morality, or 
disentitled to prote.ction in a court of law by 
virtue of their being likely to lead to deception 
or confusion, shall not be registrable. 

Applications for registration of trade marks 
shall be liable to be opposed and the decision 
of the Registrar will be appealable to a High 
Court having jurisdiction. 

Original registration of a trade mark will be in 
force for seven years, but this period may be 
extended by fifteen years at a time. 

The registered proprietor will have the exclu- 
sive right to use the trade mark on the goods 
for which it is registered. 

The certificate of registration shall be prima 
facie evidence of the validity of the registered 
proprietor’s title during the first seven years, i 
Thereafter, the registration shall be regarded as 
valid in all respecte, unless it was obtained by 
fraud or unless the trade mark offends against 
section 8 (law or morality, etc.). 

Any person, not being a trader in the goods in 
question, who undertakes to certify the quality, 
standard, purity or some other characteristic 
of any goods, may register a trade mark as a 
certification trade mark. Tlie grant of such 
registration shall be subject to the ai)proval 
of the Central Government and the applicant 
will be required to deposit certain regulations for 
regulating the use of the certification trade mark. 

The Act also contains provisions for defensive 
registration of trade marks, and for registering 
“ permitted use ” of the trade marks by other 
persons than the proprietors of such marks. 


The false description of a trade mark as 
‘ registered,' when in fact it has not been regis- 
tered under the Act shall be punishable with 
fine or imprisonment or with both. 

Use of Royal Arms without authority may be 
restrained by injunction. 

Another provision of great interest to owners of 
trade marks is contained in section 20 of the Act. 
This section provides that * no person shall be 
entitled to institute any proceedings to prevent, 
or to recover damages for, the infrii^ement 
of an unregistered trade mark unless such trade 
mark has been in use by him, since before the 
26th of February, 1937, and unless an applica- 
tion for its registration, made within five yearn 
from the commencement of the Act, has been 
refused. It would accordingly be advantageous 
for owners of old marks to apply for the registra- 
tion of their trade marks as soon as possible 
after the entire Act comes into force, as even if 
registration is refused, such refusal would 
confer substantial privileges on the applicants. 

WAR LEGISLA'nON 

Rules 84A to 84C of the Defence of India 
Rules enable the Central Government to grant 
licenses under enemy-owned patents and designs. 
For further information on this subject reference 
may be made to the Patent Office, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Rule 42 of the Defence of India Rules pro- 
vides that except under the authority of the 
Controller, no person shall make an application 
for the grant of a patent or the registration of a 
design in any country or place not included in 
His Majesty’s Dominions, and not being an 
Indian State. 

The rights in enemy-owned trade marks belong- 
ing to a business which now vests in the Custodian 
of Enemy i^roperty for British India, have also 
been vested in the said Custodian. Other 
enemy-owned trade marks do not vest in the 
Custodian, but their deceptive use is liable to be 
treated as an offence under the Indian Penal 
Code. 
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(Figures taken from the Goremment of India Insvrance Year Book 193D) 



1036 

1937 

1938 

Total Number of (Jomj)aiiics 

Total Number of Indian Companies (Mostly Ijjfe) 

Total Number of non-Indian f'ompauies (Mostly non-Lite) 
Average Value of Life Policy Issued liy Indian Companies 
Average Value of Life rolicy Issued by non-liidian Companies. . 

370 
232 
147 
11s. 1,504 
Rs. 3,148 

368 
210 
140 
118.1,485 
Rs. 3,089 

360 
217 
143 
Rs. 1,460 
Rs. 3,224 


UFE BUSINESS. 



New Business. 

Total Business in force. 


1036 

1037 

1038 

1 036 

1037 

1938 

Number of Policies Issued 

Number of Policies with Indian 

273, OfK) 

204,000 

322,000 

1,261,000 

1 ,371 ,000 

1,516,000 

Companies 

Number of Policies with non- 

230, 00(} 

263, (K)0 

206,000 

080, (K)0 

1,099,000 

1,240,01X) 

Indian Companies 

34,000 

31,000 

26, two 

272,000 

272,000 

276,01MJ 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Crores 

Crores 

(Jrores 

Crores 

Crores 

(.!rores 

Sums Assured (including Kever- 







sionery Bonus additions) 

Sums Assured with Indian Com- 

46*75 

48*6 

51*7 

261 

277 

298 

panies 

Sums Assured with non-Indian 

36*00 

39.00 

43*3 

168 

184 

204 

Companies 

10*75 

0*6 

8*4 

93 

93 

94 

Premium Income 

Premium Income of Indian Com- 

2*41 

2*53 

2*71 

13 

14-2 

15-0 

panies 

Premium Income of non-Indian 

1*84 

2 02 

2*28 

7-875 

90 

10-5 

Companies 

•57 

*,51 

•43 

5 125 

5-2 

51 


ANNUITY BUSINESS. 



1036 

Rs. j)er 
annum 

1937 

Rs. per 
annum 

1938 
Rs. per 
annum 

Total Annuity business in Force . . 

Amount Payable i)y Indian (Companies 

Amount Payable by non-Indian Companies 

Total New Annuity Business in year 

Share of Indian t-ompanies 

Share of non-Indian Companies 

86,00,000 

1 ,75,000 
84,25,0tK) 
14,50,0(K) 
30,000 
14,20,(XK) 

12,40,(K)0 

1 .90.000 

1 0,50,(XM) 

2.66.000 
23,000 

2,43,000 

12.96.000 
1,88,(M)0 

11.08.000 
2,25,0(M) 

16,000 

2,00,(MM> 


NON-UFE BUSINESS. 



1936 

1037 

1938 

Total Net Premium Income 

Total Net Premium Income of Indian tJompanies 

Total Net Premium Income of non-Indian Companies . . 
Total Fire Premium ln(*oiiie . . . . i 

Total Marine Income 

Total Miscellaneous Premium Income 

Rs. 

2-75 Crores 
•74 „ 

20 „ 
1*37 „ 

•53 „ 

■«5 „ 

Rs. 

2*98 Crores 
•96 „ 

2 02 ,, 
1-45 „ 

•62 „ 

•01 „ 

Rs. 

2 *82 Crores 
•89 „ 
1-93 „ 
1*38 „ 

•52 

•92 ,, 
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There has been considerable expansion of 
insurance business In India during the last 
,U‘cade. This is shown by the fact that the 
(otal business remaining in force with Indian 
life ofllces which, at tlie end of the year 1929 
wns Rs. 82, (M),(M 1,000 had, l)y the end of 1938, 
mown to Rs. 219,00,00,000, or an average 
increase of Its. 13*7 crores yearly. The total 
new sums assured by the offti^es in 1938 amounted 
to nearly Rs. 40,68,00,000, the largest of any of 
the previous ten years. Again the total income 
of Indian life companies was Rs. 4,92,00,000 
in 1929 and Rs. 14,13,00,(H)0 in 1938, a figure 
which exceeded the previous year’s Income by 
Rs. 2,11,00,000. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES. 

The total number of companies in 1938 which 
were subject to the provision of the Indian Life 
Assurance Companies Act of 1912 and the 
Indian Insurance Companies Act of 1928 is 360. 
of which 217 companies are constituted in 
India and 143 outside India. 

Of the 217 Indian comi)anies, 67 have their 
liead offices in tlie Bombay Presidency, 50 in 
Bengal, 39 in the Madras Presidency, 25 in the 
Punjab, 12 in Delln, 10 in United Provinces, 5 
in ('entral Provinces, 4 in Bihar, 2 in Ajracr- 
Merwara, 1 each in Assam, Sind and North- 
West Frontier I’rovlnce. 

Of the 143 non-Indian companies. 72 are 
(constituted in tlie United Kingdom. 28 in the 
British Dominions and Colonies. 15 in the 
('(Uitinent of Europe, 16 in the United States 
of America, 7 in Japan and 5 in Java. 

Most of the Indian companies carry on life 
assurance business only. They are 182 in 
number, and of the nunalning 35 Indian com- 
I)anies, 18 carry on life imsiness along with 
other insurance business and 1 7 carry on business 
other than life. Of tin; 200 Indian (amipaiiies 
doing life business, 166 are Proprietory and 
34 are Miitual. Tlic oldest existing Mutual 
(■omj)any was established in 1847, and the 
oldest existing Proprietory Conij>any was 
established in 1874. 

As regards non-Indian com])anies, most of 
them carry on insurance ])usines8 other than life. 
Out of the total mimher of 143 non-Iudiaii 
companies, 117 carry on insurance business 
otlier than life, 12 carry on life husincss only 
and 14 carry on life liusiin^ss along witli otlicr 
insurance business. Of the latter 26 coiiipaiiies, 
17 were constituted in tlie United Kiiigdom, 
7 ill the British Dominions and Colonics and 
3 each in Germany ami Switzerland. 

During 1938 one Indian com]>any was estuh- 
lished in the Punjab with the object of transact- 
ing life assurance business. 

DIVIDING INSURANCE BUSINESS. 

Some Indian companies transact life assurance 
business on the Dividing Plan, tinder which 
tile sum assured is i^ot fixed but depends on the, 
fli vision of a portion of each year’s premium 
income amongst the claims arising in that year. 
I’he defects of Dividing Insurance Business are 
iuany. Most of the companies which transacted 
3>ividiug Insurance Business realised that they 
could not continue this business for a long time. 
Phis class of Dividing Business us well as the 
other on the Call System has heeu prohibited 


under the New Insurance Act, 1938. It Is ac- 
cordingly higlily essential that those companies 
which still transact this class of business should 
stop it forthwith and consult actuaries with a 
view to converting their existing business into 
ordinary life assurance Inislness on sound 
principles. 

PROVIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

In addition to tlie insurance companies which 
were subject to tlu; jirovlsions of the Acts of 
1912 and 1928. tliere were at the commencement 
of the Insurance A (4-, 1038. 505 societies reais- 
tered under tlie Provident Insurance Societies 
Act, 1912 mostly transacting dividing insurance 
business. 'I’lie remarks about * Dividing In- 
surance Business’ are a])plienb1e to tliese societies 
also. 

Very few of tiie above ])rovident societies are 
survivors of those old provident societies wiilch 
prior to the ])assing of the Provident Societies 
Act, 1912, numbered about 1,200, When that 
Act was pa.SH(‘d , tlie majority of those old soclet ies 
ceased to cxi.st.. 

Of tin; .505 societ ies I'xist ing at the eommeneo- 
ment of the Insuram^e Act, 1938, 295 arc estab- 
llsbeil in Bengal, 34 in tlie Bombay l*residency, 
57 in the Madras J’rosidency. 47 in the Punjab 
and 27 in Sind and tlu* remaining societies are 
.scattered over the other i»rovin(;ps of India. 

UFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS. 

Tlie total m‘w life assuiance I uisinesa (exclud- 
ing business on the Dividing JMan) effected in 
India, during the year 1938 amounted to 322,000 
jiolicies assuring a sum of Rs. 51 -7 crores and 
yielding a ]»remium iiuome of Rs. 271 laklis, 
of which the new business done iiy Indian 
lompariies amounted to 296.000 ]>olicips assuring 
a sum of Rs. 4.3 -3 crori's and liaving a premium 
income of Rs. 228 laklis. 

The share of the Brit isli coinjianies in respect 
of new sums assured was Rs. 4-1 iTores, of the 
Dominion and Colonial companies Rs. 3-4 
iTores, of tlie single Giwman coni])any Rs. 7 
crores and of the single Swiss (;oni 7 >any Rs. 2 
crores. 

Tlie average sum assun'd under the new 
policies issued by Indian (companies is Rs. 1,460 
and under tliosi' issued l>y non-Indian (^omimiiies 
Rs. 3,244. 

Tlie, total life assnraiico business effected in 
India and leiiiaining in force at the end of 1938 
amounted to l,516,(K)0 policies assuring a t<ital 
sum of Rs. 298 crores (including reversionary 
bonus additions) and having a iiremium income 
of Rs. 15-6 crores. Of tills the sluire of Indian 
<;om|)aiiies is represented liy 1,240,(KK) policies 
assiuliig a sum of Rs. 2(»4 crores and having a 
premium income of nearly Rs. 10-5 crores. 

ANNUITY BUSINESS. 

Annuity business continues to be slight in 
India. Tliis class of business for various 
reasons is not as po|inlar as in the West. The 
total new annuity business etfected during 
the year 1938 was for tlie amount of Rs. 2,25,(K)() 
per annum, of which the share of Indian com- 
panies was Rs. 16,006 per annum. The total 
annuity business remaining in force at the end 
of that year was for the amount of Rs. 12,96,(K)0 
per annum, ox whicli the amount payable by 
Indian companies was Rs. 1,88,000 per apiuun, 
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Some Indian Life Ofllces have been operating 
outside India, mostly in Bunna, British East 
Africa, Ceylon, Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements. The total new sums 
assured by these Offices outside India in 1938 
amounted to Ks. 3*4 (irores yielding a premium 
Income of Bs. 10*5 lakhs and the total sums 
assured including reversionary bonus additions 


remaining in force at the end of 1938 amounted 
to Ks. 15-1 crorea having a premium income 
of Us. 82 lakiis. 

The total new sums assured by Indian Life 
Offices in 3 938 amounted to nearly Ks. 47 crores, 
the total sum assured in force at the end of the 
year to Ks. 219 crores and the total revenue 
income to Ks. 14 crores. 


INDIAN LIFE OFHCES* BUSINESS. 

The following table shows the New Business effected by Indian Life Offices during en(di year 
since 1926 the Total Business remaining in force at the end of the year, the Total Life 
Assurance Income of Indian CJompanies and the Life Assurance Funds. 


Year. 

New business of 
Indian Life 
Offices written 
during the year. 

Total business of 
Indian Life Offices 
remaining in force at 
tlie end of the year. 

Total Life 
Assurance Income 
of Indian Compa- 
nies. 

Life Assurance 
Funds of Jnrilan 
Companies. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3926 

30.35 crores. 

53 crores. 

3 . 32 crores. 

13.75 crores. 

1927 

12.77 „ 

60 

4.29 „ 

15.71 „ 

1928 

15.41 

71 

4.23 „ 

37.16 „ 

1929 

17.29 

82 ,, 

4.92 „ 

38.73 „ 

3930 

16,50 „ 

89 „ 

5.40 

20.. 52 „ 

1931 

17.76 „ 

98 ., 

5.87 „ 

22.44 „ 

3932 

19.66 „ 

306 „ 

0.88 „ 

25.07 „ 

1933 

24.83 

119 „ 

8.15 .. 

28.71 

1934 

28.92 

137 1 

8.34 

31.87 

1935 

32.81 

1 52 

9.33 

35.19 .. 

1936 

37.80 

175 , 

11.35 „ 

40.24 

1937 

41.74 „ 

197 „ 

12.02 „ 

45.09 „ 

1938 

46.68 ,, 

219 „ 

14.13 

50.. 56 


INCOME & OUTGO. 

The total income of Indian Life Offices during 
1938 amounted to Ks. 14 • 13 crores. The income 
consisted of Ks. 11*50 lakhs under rreraiums, 
Ks. 2 '40 lakhs under Interest, and Ks. 23 lakhs 
under other it*c(upts. On the Outgo side, 
Claims by Death amounted to Ks. 3 ,94 lakhs, 
by Survivance to Ks. 2,09 lakhs ; while Sur- 
renders amounted to Ks. 42 lakhs ; Annuities 
and Pensions amounted to Ks. 1 ■ 4 lakhs ; 
while expenses of Management totalled K.s. 3,64 
lakhs; Dividends to Shareholders Ks. 10 lakhs; 
Depreciation transfer to Investment Fluctua- 
tion Account etc. Ks. 30 lakhs ; miscellaneous 
Rs. B lakhs, and Increase in Life Fund to Ks. 5,44 
lakhs. 

The soiurce from which each Ks. 300 of the 
Income of Indian Companies was derived in 
1938 and the two preceding years and the 
manner in which it was disposed of are shown 
in the following figures. 

Income. 3938 1937 1936 

Premiums for Life Assu- 
rance <& Annuities ..81*4 81*7 74*4 

Interest, Dividends and 

Rents (Less Income-Tax). 17 16-5 15*2 

Other Receipts .. .. 1’6 1*8 10*4 


Outgo. 

3938 

1937 

3936 

(3aims by Death . . 

13 7 

33*2 

13*6 

Claims by Survivance 

14-8 

33*3 

12*8 

S u r r e n tl e r s including 

bonuses . . 

3 

3*3 

2‘9 

Annuities and Pensions . . 

•1 

■1 

•1 

Exijenses of Management, • 

25 • 8 

26-3 

24*1 

Dividends to Shareholders. . 

•7 

•8 

• 7 

Depreciation, J’ransfer to 

Investment- Fluctuation 

Account, etc. 

2*1 

1*3 

1-5 

Miscellaneous 

1*2 

1*3 

1*4 

Increase in Idfc Funds 

38*6 

40*4 

42*9 

Total 

UM) 

100 

100 


UFE FUNDS AND INTEREST YIELD. 

The life assurance funds increased by Ks. r>i 
crores during 3938 and amounted to Rs. 501 
crores at tlie end of that year. The average rate 
of interest earned on the life funds during the 
year after deduction of income-tax at the 
source, was 5*15 per cent. 

The net rates of interest realized by the Indian 
Life Offices in each of the past five years are as 
follows : — 

Year. 3934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


Total ..100 100 100 


Bate of ^ 

interest .. 6*08 4-93 4*69 4-76 5*15 
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POST OmCE INSURANCE FUND. 

Besides the Indian Life OflBces, there are some 
pension funds, mostly connected with Govern- 
ment services, which are exempt from the 
operation of the Indian Life Assurance Companies 
Act of 1912. The Indian Post Office Insurance 
l und is also exempt from the operation of that 
Act. The Post Office Insurance Fund was 
instituted by the Government of India in 1883 
for the benefit of the postal employees, but 
gradually admission to it has been thrown open 
to almost all classes of Government servants 
who are employed on civil duties. The following 
are some of the important particulars relating 
to the business of the Fund for the year ending 
ylst March, 1935) : — Total Number of Policies 
5)7,761 ; Total Sums Assured and Bonuses 
Rs. 20,89,98,000 ; Total Income Us. 1,09,39,000 ; 
Life Assurance Fund Rs. 8,64,67,000. 

The last valuation of the Post Office Fund was 
niade as at 31st March 1937. It disclosed a 
surplus of Rs. 1,13 lakhs of which Rs, 63i lakhs 
was allocated to the policyholders for payment 
of reversionary bonus at the rate of IJ per cent 
per annum in the case of whole life as well as 
endowment assurances. 

NON^UFE BUSINESS. 

The net Indian Premium Income of all com- 
panies under insurance business other than life 
assurance during 1938 was Rs. 2,82 lakhs, of 
which the Indian companies’ share was Rs. 89 
lakhs, and that of the non-Indian companies 
Its. 1,93 lakhs. 

The total amount is composed of Rs. 1,38 
lakhs from Fire, Rs. 52 lakhs from Marine, and 
Rs. 92 lakliB from Miscellaneous Insurance 
Business. 

The Indian companies received Rs. 43 lakhs 
from Fire, Rs. 12 lakhs from Marine, and Rs. 34 
lakhs from Miscellaneous Insurance Business. 

I’hc jion-Indian companies received Rs. 95 
lakhs from Fire, Rs. 40 lakhs from Marine, and 
Rs. 58 lakhs from Miscellaneous Insuranc,e 
Business. 

From tlie net figures given above it is not 
possible to foim a correct estimate of the total 
business effected in India as a considerable 
portion of Indian business of both Indian and 
iion-Iiidian companies is re-iusured outside 
India. 

The Indian companies whicdi transact a 
substantial amount of fire or marine insurance 
business also operate outside India. Tliese | 
companies had a net premium income of Rs. 78 
lakhs in 1938 from business outside India. 

ASSETS OF INDIAN COMPANIES. 

The following is a summary of the Assets of 
liidian Companies : — 

Rs. 

Mortgages on Property . . . . 2,04 laklis 

loans on Policies within their 

Surrender Values . . . . . 5,48 „ 

loans on Stocks and Shares, etc. . . 21 ,, 

Indian Government Securities . . 32,19 ,, 

Securities of Indian States . . 40 ,, 

British, Colonial and Foreign 

Government Securities . . . . 68 „ I 

Municipal, Port and Improvement | 

Trust Securities, etc 6,48 „ 


Shares in Indian Companies 
Land and House Property 
Agents’ Balances, Outstanding 
Premiums, Outstanding and 

Accrued Interest, etc 

Deposit, Cash and Stamps 
Miscellaneous 


Rs. 

4,38 lakhs 
3,92 ., 


2,80 „ 
2,60 „ 
1.64 „ 


Total .. 61,62 


It will be seen that the bulk of the investments 
are in stock exchange securities which constitute 
about 70 per cent of the total assets and amount 
to Rs. 42 crores after allowing for an investment 
fluctuation fund of Rs. 86 lakhs provided for in 
the balance-sheets. 

INDIAN ASSETS OF NON-INDIAN 

COMPANIES. 

The total assets in India of non-Indian 
companies amount to Rs. 49^^ crores. The bulk 
of this amount Rs. 37 2/5 crores represents the 
Indian assets of companies constituted in the 
United Kingdom and Rs. Ilf crores those of 
companies constituted in the Dominions and 
Colonies. The Indian assets of the American 
companies amount to Rs. 7^ lakhs, those of the 
Continental companies to Rs. 39 lakhs, of the 
Japanese to Rs. 8 lakhs and of the Javanese to 
Rs. 1000 only. Out of this total amount of 
Rs. 49ii crores, Rs. 44f crores represent Indian 
assets of companies which carry on life assurance 
business in India either solely or along with 
other insurance business. 

VALUATIONS. 

There were 186 Life Offices which submitted 
their accounts and business returns for the year 
1938 under the provisions of the Indian IJfe 
Assurance Companies Act. The Insurance Year 
Book contains the results of the latest valuations 
of 130 of these Life Offices about half of which 
have undergone more than one valuation. Of 
the remaining 66 Life Offices with the exception 
of about half a dozen whose business is not 
susceptible of an actuarial valuation none has 
yet reached the stage of liaving a valuation. 

The results of these valuations show that the 
Life Offices concerned had in the aggregate 
1,116,000 policies in force on the valuation dates 
assuring a sum of Rs. 184^ crores including 
bonus additions and annuities of Rs. 2i lakhs. 
The life assurance funds of these Life Offices 
amounted to Rs. 424 crores and they received 
an annual premium income of Rs. 9i crores. 

The valuations disclosed a smplus In the case 
of 95 companies and deficit in the case of 34 
companies, while In the case of one company 
there was a surplus in the Ordinary Life Section 
and a deficit in the Dividing Section. The total 
surplus of these companies amounted to Rs. 468 
lakhs of which Rs. 421 lakhs was allocated to the 
policy-holders and Rs. 31 lakhs to the share- 
holders and tlie balance was either set aside as 
an additional reserve or was carried forward 
unappropriated. The deficit in the case of the 
remaining companies amounted to Rs. 14^ laklis. 
Of these, the deficit in the case of 25 companies 
was covered by the available paid-u]) capital. 
In the case of the remaining 9 companies, the 
deficit was not so covered. 
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The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India la in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical puri)osea Independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Ourzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy In the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set In. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “ contracts ” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later In the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial ^vernments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons. Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
flnances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation tlie Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed In tiie shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first siglit seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary mr the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop Its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29. 

But this did not end the discussion; Indeed 
it was only the first phase. The Government 
of India had taken the growing heads of 
revenue — those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs. The Provinces were left with 
resources either almost static, like land 
revenue, or actually declining, as with excise 
where steps are being taken to reduce the 
consuiuptiou of alcoholic liquor in response to 
the strong Indian sentiment towards prohibition. 
At ti\e same time the Provinces were con- 


fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on Question and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. 

Federal Finance Committee. 

The financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed as part of the work of the Round 
Table Conference. A sub-committee of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report wore 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme. In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to it. But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review was held 
to be necessary at the time federation Is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages. 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to. 

Regarding possible new sources of revenue, 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance Com- 
mittee reported as follows : — 

Federal. 

Excise on Tobacco. — The present position 
ill regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and It 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could bo successful while manufacture 
continues to be so largely carried on in small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. 

Excua on Matches — The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation. We are advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about 3 crores, of which at least 
2.50 crores would be raised in British India. 
(Here it may be noted that an excise duty on 
matches made in British India was first imposed 
in the 1934-35 Budget and has continued since.) 
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Otber Excises. — It is possible that other 
excise duties may occupy au important place 
In the fiscal i)ollcy of India In the future, but 
we do not feel warranted In relying upon the 
introduction of such measures In the early 
years of federutlon. (Here It may be noted that 
ill! excise duty on sugar made in India was first 
imposed In the 1934-85 Budget and has continued 
iit varying rates since then.) 

Monopolies. — We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Bound Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies. From the fiscal 
point of view it is only in very special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue. 
Except In so far as the proposals already noticed 
itt regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could l)e applied 
with advantage. The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already subject to 
licence. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing ; but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical. 

Commercial Stamps. — In the Peel Beport it 
was observed that ** There is much to Ik; 
said for federalislng Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,*' 
but no definite recommendation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 

In proposing that the proceeds of eommerclal 
stamps should be assigned to the Units, we 
have to some extent been influenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
imposition of federal stamp duties in the States 
might not be disproportionate to the revenue 
involved. We do not, however, wish to 
prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue. 

Corporation Tax. — From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation j 
tax were imposed on companies registered inj 
the States on the same basis as the present 
super-tax on companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 

ProvinciaL 

Taxation of Tobacco.— We have already 
dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypotheei 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be diffleuit, if not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly industrialised ; and 


as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units. 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to powers of taxation that the federallsa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. (Here it may be 
noted that a sales tax on Tobacco has since been 
imposed by the provinces of Bombay and Madras, 
in their 1930-40 Budget). 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue. 

Succession Duties. — Bonibay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future. (Here it may be 
noted that in 1038 the Government of India 
deputed a special officer. Sir Alan Lloyd, of the 
Central Board of Be venue, to conduct an investi- 
gation into the possibilities of instituting a 
system of death duties in India, 'Phe upshot of 
the investigation was that the Government of 
India dcclde<l not to proceed with the proposal 
to impose death duties, as most provincial 
Governments were opposed to it.) 

Terminal Taxes. — We have been asked to 
weigh the issues whi(!h arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces. 
We are not prepared to regard terminal taxes 
as a normal source of revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes. — We 
have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved In the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of ** the 
possibility of empowe.ring individual Provinces, 
If they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes.” 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to Impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces. For the same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of Income originating in the Province 
concerned. There will presumably be no diffi- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agrlcuitural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of his income ; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in the 
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constitution on this point since we are advised i 
that, in practice, it would scarcelv be possible j 
for either the Federai or a Provincial Government I 
to take into consideration Income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and; 
co-operation of the other Government. We are 
aware of no reliable data for estimating the yield 
of such taxation. | 

.Niemeyer Report. 

A necessary prelude to the introduction of 
the Constitutional lleforms was an investigation 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa- 
tion and prospects of India. The investigation 
was <arrled out by Sir Otto Niemeyer whose 
report was published in April 1936. The 
Report proposed immediate financial assistance 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions, partly in the form of cancella- 
tion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the Jute growing provinces of a further 
12i per cent, of the jute tax. 

Annual cash subventions are as follows : 
To the U. P. Rs. 25 lakhs for 5 years only, 
to Assam Rs. 30 lakhs, to Orissa Rs. 40 lakhs, 
to the N.-W. F. Province Rs. 100 lakhs (sub- 
ject to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Rs. 105 lakhs to bo reduced by stages 
after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Niemeyer is as follows : — 
Bengal Rs. 75, Bihar Rs. 25, C. P. Rs. 15, Assam 
Rs. 45, N.-W. F. Province Rs. 110, Orissa 
Es. 50, Sind Es. 105, and U. P. Rs. 25, extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Rs. 192 lakhs. 

Orissa is to get a further non-recurrent grant 
of Rs. 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs. 6 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the intrcKiuction of provincial autonomy, but 


subject to the pro\1so to section 138 (2) of the 
Act. The Centre is to distribute the income-tax 
to the provinces so that finally 50 per cent.v 
of the distributable total has been relinquished 
in the intermediate five years, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the Centre, together with any contribution 
from the Railways, aggregates 13 crores. 

As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
from income-tax. Sir Otto Niemeyer recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other half should be 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
percentage division : — ^Madras 15, Bombay 20, 
Bengal 20, U. P. 16, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C. P. 
6, Assam 2, N.-W. F. Province 1, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer suggested that the Centre 
would not be in a position to distribute any 
part of income-tax proceeds for the first five 
years from the beginning of provincial autonomy 
but that it might be In a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But this, he 
said, largely depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues. His remarks 
on this point were : — 

“ The position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
that in five years’ time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit. Such a result would also 
tend to prejudice or delay tiie relief which the 
provinces are entitled to expect. 

“ 1 believe that both the early establishment 
of effective co-ordination between the various 
modes of transport and the thorough going 
overhaul of railway expenditure in Itself are 
vital elements in the whole provincial problem 
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India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
wUch began in 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 

Tbe 1932-33 Budget. — Presenting the 1932-33 
budget on March 7. 1982, the Finance Member 
explained that the circumstances were somewhat 
unusual. The supplementary budget had been 
introduced only six months earlier. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931. 

ne 1933*34 J^dget.— In Introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. He 
estimated the general position for 1933-34 to 
be the same as for the current year, neither 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities Imported 
from abroad. 


Hie 1934«35 Budget. — In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 163 lakhs. The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar, a reduction in the silver import by 2i annas 
to 6 annas per ounce and the abolition of the 
export duty on raw hides. Announcing that the 
Government intended to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Rjovin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
Imposing an excise duty on matches. 

The 1935*36 Budget. — This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs. 160 lakhs 
available for tax reduction. The Silver duty was 
reduced to 2 annas an ounce. The export duty 
on raw skins was abolished. The remaining 
surplus of Es. 1,42 lakhs was disposed of, first, 
in restoring the emergency cuts in pay, and 
second, in taking off some of the surcharge on 
income-tax. This surcharge was reduced by 
one-third ; the cost was Es. 1,36 lakhs, leaving a 
nominal surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Tbe 1936*37 Budget. — The surplus for 1936-37 
was estimated at Es. 2,05 lakhs, and this was 
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(lN])Osed of in two ways. First, the remaining 
surcharge on income-tax and super- tax was cut 
V,v a half, leaving it at one-twelfth of the original 
ti|;iire ; further, income-tax on incomes between 
Ks. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 a year was abolished. 
Second, a postal concession was made by increaa- 
iii^r the weight of the one-anna letter from lialf 
to one tola, and adopting a scale of an additional 
liiilf-anna for every additional tola. The 
t tfect of these changes was to reduce the surplus 
to Rs. 7 lakhs. 

The 1937-38 Budget. — The prospective deficit 
for 1937-38 (due to trade depression and conse- 
quent smaller receipts from customs and income- 
tax) was Rs. 158 lakhs, which would have been 
Ks. 342 lakhs but for an amount available in the 
Kevenue Reserve Fund. The deficit was met by 
a scries of imposts : import and excise duties on 
silver were raised from two annas to three annas 
an ounce, while the sv^r duties were raised on a 
graduated scale. Changes were made in the 
postal rates for parcels, book-patterns and sam- 
ples, and the existing ratos of salt duty, income- 
and super-tax were continued. 

The 1938-39 Budget. — This Budget was gen-| 
erally regarded as preservhig the stains quo, ' 
since no changes in the taxation systom were 
introduced and a surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs was anti- 
cipated. But there were special features in 
regard to Defence, for which an extra Rs. 80 
lakhs was to be expended. A fiuther feature of 
the 1938-39 Budget was the financing of Provin- 
cial Autonomy in its inaugural stages. While 
i he separation of Burma caused a loss of Rs.2r)0 
lakhs, payments to the Provinces under the 
Nienieyer Award amounted to Rs.lOS lakhs. To 
start the Provinces in a sound state the following 
steps were taken : their existing debts to the 
('entre were partly cancelled and partly consoli- 
dated at a lower rate of interest ; additional 
grants-in-aid were made to deficit provinces ; a 
larger share of the jute excise duty was disbursed 
and with the improvement in railway revenues, a 
start was made on the distribution of income-tax 
receipts to the provinces. 

The 1^9-40 Budget. — Oh the basis of the 
niaintenance of existing taxation and the adop- 
tion of the new system of income-tax embodied 
in the Income-Tax (Amendment) Act of 1939 
and the “ slab system ” of assessment (for details 
of which see under “ Income-Tax ”), the position 
was as follows ; Estimated Revenue, Rs. 82,15 
lakhs ; Estimated Expenditure, Rs. 82,65 lakhs ; 
Estimated Deficit, Rs. 60 lakhs. Both revenue 
and expenditure were down on the previous year, 
the former because of trade recession which 
would result in lower receipts from customs, and 
the latter because of economies under Interest 
charges and Defence. 

To meet the prospective deficit the Finance 
Member proposed an increase of 100 per cent, in 
the tariff duty on imported raw cotton, from six 
])ies per lb. to one arnna per lb. This was esti- 
mated to yield Rs. 65 lakhs, thus converting the 
deficit into a small estimated surplus of Rs. 6 
lakhs. Other changes embodied in the Budget 
were the new rates of income-tax and super-tax 
drawn up on the “slab system” and modifications 
ill the excise duty on sugar, estimated to yield an 
extra R8.51 lakhs. 


Tlie 1940-41 Budget . — A fortunate surplus for 
the previous financial year (1939-40) of Rs. 91 
lakhs, but the necessity of finding new revenue to 
meet a prospective deficit of Rs. 7,16 lakhs in 
1940-41 were the basic features of India's flr.st 
War Budget presented by the Finance Member 
&ir Jeremy Raisman. That the previous year 
had ended with a substantial surplus was indeed 
gratifying, seeing that tlie country had already 
been at war for seven months. By applying the sur- 
plus of Rs. 91 lakhs towards the coming year, the 
prospective deficit was reduced to Rs. 6,25 lakhs. 

This short fall Sir Jeremy Raisman proposed 
to meet in three ways. The first was an Excess 
Profits Tax, already announced to the country 
but subsequently altered in its incidence so as to 
provide for an impost of 60 per cent, on all 
abnormal war profits, above a taxable minimum 
of Rs. 30,000, earned since September 1, 19?9, 
these excess profits to be calculated on the basis 
of a standard year which might be, at the asses- 
see’s option, any financial year between 1935-30 
and 1939-40. This was estimated to produce a 
net accession to revenue of Rs. 3,00 laklis. The 
second means was a further increase of two annas 
per gallon in the duty on motor spirit (petrol), 
estimated to yield Rs. 1,40 lakhs, while the third 
impost was an increase from two rupees to three 
rupees in the excise duty on refined sugar with a 
corresiKUiding increase In the import duty, 
calculated to yield Rs. 1,90 lakhs. The three 
changes together were expected to produce 
R8.6,30 lakhs and to convert the prospective 
deficit of Its. 0,25 lakhs into a small surplus of 
Rs. 5 lakhs. 

On the expenditure side, the main feature 
was naturally the Defence Budget, which 
provided for an increase of Rs. 6,11 lakhs on the 
previous year’s estimate and stooil at the sum of 
Rs. 49,29 lakhs. That this figure w'as not higiier 
was due principally to a settlement reached witii 
the British Government on the division of obli- 
gations for defence. Under the settlement 
India was to bo liable only for the normal peace 
time cost of the Army In India, adjusted in rela- 
tion to the rise in prices, plus the cost of India’r- 
own immediate war measmes, plus a lump sum 
of Rs. 1,00 lakhs towards the maintenance of 
external defence troops overseas. The Finance 
Member held that this settlement w^as favourable 
to India and was conceived by His Majesty’s 
Government in a generous spirit. In terms of 
figures it worked out as follows : (1) Normal peace 
Defence Budget, Rs. 36,77 lakhs; (2) effect of 
rise of prices on (1), Rs. 25 lakhs ; (3) Indian war 
measures, Rs. 8,86 lakhs; (4) Non-effective 
charges, Rs. 8,41 lakhs; Total Rs. 49,29 lakhs. 

The 1940-41 Supplementary Budget. — As was 

only to be expected, the rapidly mounting 
expenditure on defence, coupled with the dislo- 
cation of trade caused by the war and consequent 
S loss of Customs revenue, led to a deterioration in 
India’s financial position which impelled the 
Finance Member to Introduce a Supplementary 
Budget in November 1940. He had to meet an 
increase of at least Rs.l4i crores in defence and 
nearly Rs.7 crores in Civil expenditure, coupled 
with a drop of Rs.3 crores in revenue. He there- 
fore supplemented the Finance Act, 1940 by two 
measures of fresh taxation designed to bring in 
Rs.6 crores in a full year, leaving the position to 
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be fully surveyed iu the following February. The 
first measure was a 25 per cent, surcharge on all 
taxes on Income including Super-tax and Corpo- 
ration Tax. The second measure was an increased 
in postal rates, telegram and telephone charges, 
designed to bring in lis.l crore in a full year. 

The 1941«42 Budget— Presenting the Budget 
for 1941-42, the Finance Member said that while 
Government’s expenditure was expected to rise 
by IIh. 15 orores to a total of B>8.1,26 orores, its 
revenue was expected to rise by Es.S crores to a 
total of Rs.l.OG crores, leaving a prospective 
deficit of Its. 20 crores. One-third of this was 
propetsed to be met by fresh taxation and the 
remainder from Defence Loans. For the pre- 
vious yesir 1940-41, Instead of the deficit being 
Bs.lH crores os estimated in November, the 
deficit was expected to be no more than Ils.8 
crores ; this was due to an increased contribution 
from the railways and a surplus over from the 
year before. 

The additional taxation intended to raise a 
further Ils.G,01 lakhs in order to meet a share of 
the cost of India’s war measures took the follow- 
ing forms : The Excess Profits Tax was raised 
frtim 50 per cent, to 6fi| per cent, to yield lts.250 
lakhs, and the Central surcharge on Income-tax 
and Super-tax from 25 per cent, to 33i per cent, 
to produce a further Rs. 190 lakhs. Other pro- 
posals were to double the match duty, to raise 
the import duty on artificial silk yarn and thread 
from 3 annas to 5 annas per pound, and to levy 
an excise duty on pneumatic tyres and tubes, to 
yield together Ks. 221 lakhs. 

Defence. — The main purpose of these &esh 
imposts was to stren^hen all arms of India’s 
Defence Services, and for this a total expenditure 
of lls.84 crores was envisaged in 1941-42. Bs.35 
crores of this was for India’s own war measures, 
while His Majesty’s Government in Britain were 
paying separately for all supplies and services 
rendered to them by India and were also provid- 
ing free of charge much of the equipment needed 
ibr the modernisation of the Army in India. The 
strength of India’s armed forces, already well 
over half a million, was to be further expanded. 
New regiments of mechanised cavalry, artillery 
and infantry were being raised, as also Signal and 
Sapper and Miner Units. New ships for the 
Royal Indian Navy were being built and more 
officers and men to man them were being trained. 
For the Air Force, aircraft and equipment were 
being obtained from America and the first 
“ made-in-India ” aeroplanes were expected to 
be manufactured in the current year. Civil ex- 
penditure had increased by Rs.2,61 lakhs, mainly 
on account of schemes connect^ with the war. 
’f he Supply Department’s expenditure on placing 
orders for Indian products for allied Govern- 


ments, the value of which had already exceedeu 
Rh. 82 crores. was expected to be Rs.58 lakhs. 

Redemption of Sterling Debt. 

A major financial oi>cration successfully car- 
ried out in 1940-41, to the mutual advantage ol 
India and Great Britain, was the redemption and 
repatriation of the former’s sterling debt and lt.s 
replacement by rupee obligations. The effect of 
this operation was to reduce the Government of 
India’s external debt by R8.120 crores and its 
interest cluirges payable in l^ondon by as muclj 
as 50 per cent, over the previous six years. 'J'i> 
enable it to carry out this, the largest singit' 
operation of its kind in the history of Indian 
finance, Government had to exercise its war-time 
powers of compulsory acquisition of holdings of 
sterling securities in this country, as also enlist 
the aid of the British Government for the issue of 
similar orders under its special war powers com- 
peUlng holders resident in the United Kingdom 
to sell their stocks for delivery to the Indian 
Government at the market prices prevailing at 
the time of the order. 

The methods whereby this notable transaction 
was carried out were simple. Owing to the con- 
tinued improvement in the country’s balance of 
trade, the Reserve Bank had been able to pur- 
chase large amounts of sterling which in the first 
ten months of the financial year 1940-41 amount- 
ed to £47 millions. At the same time, with large 
payments being received in the United Kingdom 
on account of recoverable war expenditure an<l 
the cost of supplies made to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, the amount of remittance required by 
the Government of India diminished to vanish- 
ing point. For the next year 1941-42, instead 
of having to remit funds to London, the Govern- 
ment of India expected a refund of £26 million. 
It had further made considerable open market 
purchases in Loudon, to the extent of £28^ mil- 
lion of its sterling stocks. In these circum- 
stances, the financing of the debt redemption 
scheme was facilitated, especially by the exer- 
cise of compulsory powers of acquisition in both 
England and India which enabled the authorities 
to make their purchases at a fair market price 
without undue speculative influence being 
brought to be.ar. In the words of the Finance 
Member, “ The immediate object of the transac- 
tion was the replacement of sterling by rupee 
I obligations and the real gain to the country lay in 
the liquidation of external obligations which 

might prove an embarrassment in the future 

[ Another aspect of the operations was the manner 
in which they assisted His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to finance the prosecution of the war. If 

India repaid her creditors in London the 

greater part of the sums so disbursed would be 
re-lent to His Majesty’s Government probably in 
the form of investment In Defence Loans,” 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

The following Is a summary of the eatimatea of waya and meana in India during 1940-41 and 
1941 - 42 :— 


Kxcess of Revenue over Expenditure 
New Loan 

Treasury Bills issued (net) 

Ways and Mejvns Advances 
Post Office Cash Certificates (net) 

Defence Savint? Certificates 

Post Office Savings Bank Deposits (net) . . 

Other Unfunded Debt (net) 

Discount Sinking Fund . . 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

It ail way Depreciation Fund 

Railway Reserve Fund 

Posts and Telegraphs Renewals Reserve Fund . . 
Telephone Development Fund 

Repayment of loans by Provinces. . 

Defence Modernisation Fund 

Revenue Reserve Fund 

Other Deposits and Advances (net) 


Total 

Opening Balance 
GRAND TOTAL 


Capital Outlay — 

Railways 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Civil 

(bmmutation of Pensions 

Disrharge of Permanent Debt 

( ivil Aviation 

Economic development and improvement of rural areas 
Broadcasting 

Development in tribal areas in the N. W. F. P. 

Loans to public (net) 

Payments to Reserve Bank for Surplus Silver . . 

Transfers through Reserve Bank (net) 

Advances to l*rovincial Governments 


Total 
Closing Balanoe 

GRAND TOTAL 


Budget, 

Revised, 

Budget, 

1940 - 41 . 

1940 - 41 . 

1941 - 42 . 

5 

— 8,42 

13,86 


53,40 

34,50 

— 8,00 

8,00 

11,50 


20,00 

— 20,(X) 

— i‘bo 

— 10,00 

— 6,(K) 


2,34 

3,50 

3,17 

— 19,00 

— 2,00 

3,42 

2,91 

8,83 

1,15 

1,15 

1,03 

3,00 

3.00 

3,00 

5.66 

4,38 

6,88 

2,99 

8,64 

1,65 


4 

2 

“—14 

—36 

—20 

1,27 

— 1,93 

2,14 

-91 

— 7,77 


2,61 

— 37,17 

‘ ’ lV ,60 

12,67 

17,99 

17,56 

8,69 

16,62 

8,50 

21,26 

34,61 

26,12 

1 

4,25 

2,29 

8,75 

0 

4,81 

47 

16 

15 

11 

—13 

—22 

—16 

3,33 

22,36 

13,81 

—2 

—5 

--5 

31 

21 

21 

5 

3 

5 

-12 

— 12 

—28 

—13 

60 

—56 

6,00 

2,00 

— 6,00 


2,03 



— 1,12 

““42 

12,70 

1 26,05 

17,77 

8,47 

8,.56 

8,35 

21 , 2c 

»j 34,61 

26,12 
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Gmeral StattoMaft of tbo and Expenditure. 

£ Id thousands of Eupees. ] 


_ 1 

1 

Eevlsed Estimate, 
1940-41. 

Budget Estimate, 
1941-42, 

Bbvbnub— 

lls. 

Eb. 

Principal Heads of Bevenue — 



Customs 

37,7r),00 

35,11,00 

Central Excise Duties 

8,50,00 

12,10,00 

Corporation Tax 

4,47,00 

12,62,00 

Taxes on Income other tlian Corporation Tax 

16,34,00 

23,00,00 

Salt 

7,70,00 

8,30,00 

Opium 

47,17 

52,85 

Other Heads 

1,11,30 

1,10,97 

Total— Pkincipal Heads . . 

76,34,47 

92,76,82 

Bailways: Net Eeceipts (as shown in Eailway 



Budget) 

Irrigation : Net Eeceipts 

43,97,80 

41,09,42 

26 

84 

Posts and Telegraphs : Net Eeceipts 

1,71,31 

2,00,58 

Debt Servic-es 

62,38 

61,29 

Civil Administration 

1,13,64 

1,12,71. 

Currency and Mint 

2,16,86 

2,21,44 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Improvements. 

30,91 

1,56,21 

28,45 

Miscellaneous 

1,34,67 

Defence Services 

Contributions and Miscellaneotis Adjustments 

81,93 

44,14 

between Central and Provincial Governments . . 


.... 

Extraordinary Items 

‘ ‘ 10,58, 18 

3,05,52 

Total Eevbnuk . . 

1,39,23,95 

1,45,04,83 

Deficit 

8,42,06 

13,84,55 

Total 

1,47,66,01 

1,58,89,38 

EXPENDITURE— 



Direct Demands on tlie Eevenue 

3,87,65 

4,35,87 

Capital Outlay on Salt Works charged to Eevenue. 
Hallways : Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (a 

61 

21 

shown In Eailway Budget) 

34,02,19 

30,91,00 

Irrigation 

9,63 

9,71 

Posta and Telegraphs 

68,36 

69,70 

Debt Services 

11,40,16 

12,05,75 

Civil Administration . . 

12,73,32 

13,11,43 

97,21 

Currency and Mint 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Im 

1,10,22 

provements 

3,03,12 

3,75,82 

Miscellaneous 

3,66,63 

2,82,04 

Defence Services 

Contributions and Miscellaneous adjustments b 

72,83,53 

84,56,66 

tween Central and Provincial Governments 

3,05,08 

.3,04,47 

Extraordinary Itetus 

1,15,51 

2,49,50 

Total Expenditure Charged to Eevenue 

1,47,66,01 

1,58,89,38 

Surplus . . 




Total 


1,47,66,01 


1,58,89,38 
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THE LAND 

The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined Is 
'* Settlement.*’ There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. Tlie Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
tiie revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and In tlie greater 
part of Ondh since 1S59. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. Incidentally, the 
Bengal system was the subject of an exhaustive 
examination by a Commission under the chair- 
manship of Sir Francis Floud in 1930-40, which 
produced a radical report — a minority dissenting 
— in favour of State purchase of land, thus chal- 
lenging the Bengal systtnn of land tenure based 
on the Permanent Settlement. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment Is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Undej 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’e India 
(revised edition, 1911):— “lie bas to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to much greater 
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rapidity In the completion of the Settlements 
All the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the 
assessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become final 
in binding : and hts judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the Settlement Officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the peofile. The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement and 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landloril-holdings, or Ryotwari and Zemtn- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, tiie difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, Ryotwari tenure 
is on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ” unearned Incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classlfy a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share In an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. Bui 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall bo exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The Incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in tie 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the Impost falls as low as 85 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of on 
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half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wari tracts It is impoBBible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Govemment'B share. But one-fifth of the 
groas produce 1b the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago, the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
re presen ta( ions the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) Issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence ol their Land Revenue Policy. 
In It was stated that '* under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than It is now invited to 
exact ” and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which It was based, was published 
as a volume ; It is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted:— -(1) In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) In the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to Interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ,* (d) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ol 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not psr »altum ; (b) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remisBions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people; (c) a more general resort to reduction 
of assessments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi' 
tlons noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Q’enancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
assed at the Instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
odied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of Its revenue from the land, to 
interfere In the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 


Of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of bis land In payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces; and It 
has been called tor more than once in Bengal 
where the problems arising out of the Permanent 
Settlement have been examined by a Royal Com- 
mission under Sir Francis Floud which visited 
Bengal in 1939-40, and whose proposals are still 
under consideration. 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator Is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated; — ’’The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last, many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (bv allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred systein 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation bad extended throughout 
the whole of 80 years’ leases.” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the rymt 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper Inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

Since the coming into operation of provincial 
autonomy in April 1937, there has been a great 
impetus towards land revenue reform in most 
provinces, the primary object being to better 
the lot of the tenant by modifying Zemindari 
rights and usages, and by altering the system of 
land revenue assessment. To this end, legislation 
has been introduced in practically an the auto- 
nomous provinces during the years 1937 to 1939 
and widespread changes are in process of being 
made everywhere. 

The literature on the subject is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information : — ** Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell’s ” Land Systems of British 
India Sir John Strachey’s ” India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan A Co.) ; M. Joseph Challley’s ** Adminis- 
trative Problems of Bntlsh India ” (Mac- 
imlllan A Go.; 1910), and the Annual Admlnls- 
jtratlon Reports of the respective Provincial 
> Government. 
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The Excise revenue In British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of Intoxlcat- 
ini? liquors, hemp druqs, toddy and opium. It Is 
adommon place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
Intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-Brltlah days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of Intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm Juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
t he main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Tresideucy, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm Juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
fiontrol were the limitation of the number of 
shops In the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 

There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to bo consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by Imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon Issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all Bsrstems prior in order of developmaat 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
mated the stages of development have been — 


First : farms of large tracts ; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area ; Fourth : farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and tlie like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
90 the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higlier lias not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of jpirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in Its turn been stiperseded by eitiier the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Frce-supply system Is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
mono]x>Iy system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

Reforms. 

The recommendations of tlie Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India, 
^e other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an Improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an Improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, r^uctions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with n 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise was made over entirely to the 
Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rat^ is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of Illicit 
distillation. 

Sap of tlie date, palm 3 rra, and coooanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtalued from a fix«d fee on every 
tree from which it is Intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license feet, io Btogal and Bamia 
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the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distill^ from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of 
a light beer. 

PROHIBmON. 

Alter the Introduction of luovincial autonomy 
in April 1937, It became the avowed policy in 
prlnclpUi of all provincial Coverninents to dis- 
courage the consumption of uh^oliolic beverages ; 
but the Congress administrations which held 
office in seven provinces until September 1939 
went further and, before they resigned, adopted 
an active policy of enforcing prohibition within a 
period of years. The measures taken by them 
varied from province to province, but generally 
speaking, they took the form of declaring certain 
areas, cither urban or rural, “dry,” and within 
those areas the production, sale and consumption 
of liquor were banned. Thus in Madras four] 
districts were declared “ dry ” ; a special excise 
regime was set up and active steps were taken to 
wean the populacje from the use of liquor. Early 
reports indicated that a considerable measure of 
success had been attained, but later it was offi- 
cially admitted that enthusiasm for prohibition 
was waning. In the United Provinces, Uihar, 
Orissa, the (Central Provinces, Sind and Assam 
slmilaj: steps were taken to prevent the people 
of certain areas from drinking alcohol. In Ben- 
gal and the Punjab ( where Coalition Govern- 
ments were In office), on the other hand, there 
was no actual prohibition but only temperance 
propaganda. 

In Bombay, the Congress scheme went further 
than elsewhere. The capital city Bombay and 
the second largest city Ahmedabad were de- 
clared “ dry,” subject to an elaborate systcin of 
l)ersonal “permits” for Europeans, Parsces and 
” conilrmed addicts.” In Bombay, as in Madras, 
newspapers and magazines published in the pro- 
vince were forbidden to publish liquor advertise- 
ments— a ban which persisted after tlie Clongrcss 
administrations had resigned and the prohibition 
drive bad lost most of its force. In April 1941, 
however, the Government of Bombay withdrew 
the ban on newspaper advertisements of liquor. 
In Bombay, successive judgments of a full bench 
of the High Court held that both the original Con- 
gress legislation and the subsequent “ Governor’s 
Act” were ultra vires the provincial admhiistra- 
tlon, and refused to allow that administration to 
appeal to the Federal Court on the question of 
the validity or otherwise of the prohibition law. 
The ban on sales of foreign liquor was accordingly 
withdrawn as from July 2, 1940, and that on 
country liquor was modified subject to severe 
restrictions. 

Difficultiet of Enfwcemeiit. — Even on the 
limited and permissive ” 8<;ale adopted, the 
enforcement of prohibition had been by no means 
free from abuses and difficulties. It placed a 
severe strain on the authorities and numerous 
cases were reported of evasion and defiance of the 
law on an organised basis. In addition to smug- 
gling into the “dry” areas and illicit distillation, 
a considerable exodus of workers and otliers not 
entitled to permits used to take place every 
week-end and holiday from the cities to adjacent 
areas where prohibition was not in force, and 


much drinking to excess was known to occur. 
Although Congress and orthodox opinion conti- 
nued to support prohibition, it gave rise to po- 
pular resentment among certain classes and com- 
munities, as also to grave legal anomalies. Thus 
in Bombay, after several hundreds of persons had 
been convicted for breaches of the prohibition 
rules in the first eight months of their introduc- 
tion, the validity of the rules was successfully 
challenged in the court-s of law. 

Despite the elTorts of the Governor of Bombay 
<the Congress Ministry having in the me^ntiTue 
resigned office) to avoid administrative cliaos and 
legalise the position, the experiment may bo said 
to have failed because it lacked l»oth legal sanc- 
tion and general approval. The position in all 
the erstwhile Congress provinces was then some- 
what as follows : Governors and their advi8er.s 
while not committed to prohibition in principle 
and while reserving the right to make such fur- 
ther cdiangea as might seem fit, refrained from 
reversing the policy of their former ministries. 
On the other hand, they did not extend tlie policy, 
even in its modified form, to new areas, but left 
the whole future of prohibition open, to be settled 
by whatever popular regime might later assume 
office. And here it is pertinent to note that apart 
from the moral issue, the financial implication 
of prohibition was far-reaching. In some pro- 
vinces it involved a sacrifice of anything up to a 
quarter of the total provincial income and Uie 
imposition of new and burdensome taxation. A 
further complication was caused by the existence 
of Indian States whose territories are inextricably 
mixed with British India, and which have not yet 
adopted a prohibitionist policty any more than the 
Government of India has done. Thus the whole 
future of tl»e piohihition experhiKud i.s proble- 
matical. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowerlug 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
from the Ist April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium Is consumed In all provln- 
nes ID India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
In the City of Bombay and other laige towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned Shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking In clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what la called prov Won opium 
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Salt and 


to loreigQ oountriea and from the Bale to Pro- 
viiK ial Governments of excise opium for internal 
eonsiimption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
oi auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped witii 
clfect from 7th April 192«. In no case are 
exports permitted without an Import eertlileai t* 
by the Government of the country of import as 
Itrescribed by the League of Nations. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
misceUaneous transit dues. Tiiese transit dues 
were aboilsiied and the salt duty consolidated 
iiiui raised. Tiiere are four great sources ol 
siji)ply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kouat Mines in tlie Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake iu liajputana ; salt brine 
condensed on the boraers of tlie iesser liaiin of 
(jijtch ; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the luoutti of the Indus. 

L'he Salt Range mines contain an inexhaus* 
i.ible supply. They are worktul in ctiambcrs 
excavated In salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chietiy comes 
from the Sambhar Lake wiierc lirine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Raru; 
ot (.'Utch the brine Is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
siilt. Important works for the manutacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhraugadhra State In 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water Is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal tlie damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture oi 
sea-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt Is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 


Customs. 

It was decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since tlie calendar year 1920 by 
10 per cent, annually in each subsequent year 
uutll exports were totally cxtinguislied at the 
end of 1935. 

Excise o])ium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption iu India at a lixed price 
based on tlie cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Provim-e to Province. 


remainder under license and excise systems, 
f.i the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu- 
facturles are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a brancli of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local GovemmentB. Special treaties 
with Native States permit of the free movement 
of salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaur, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-H 
per mamid of 82 lbs. In 1903, It was reduced to 
Rs. 2 ; in 1905 to Rs. l-S-o ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1910 It was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. The successive 
re<iucttoiis In duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent. 
i)etween 1903-1908. In 1»23 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs. 2-8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
at Rs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem 
ber 1931. It was raised to Us. 1-9-0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, a tem})orAry additional customs duty 
of 4^ annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt. In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas. In April 1936 the 
import duty was reduced to annas per 
maund, while the excise duty remained the 
same. 


CUSTOMS. 


The Import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and In 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the 
Indian Mills, induced a movement wiiich led to 
the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. The 
continued fall in exchange compelled the Govern- 
ment of India to look for fresh sources of revenue 
and in 1894 five per cent, duties were reimposed. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
la the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. 

Tlie Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. 


The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen foi this duty, before the 
introduction of the lnipi*rial Customs Service in 
1906. Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
at) the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) thn;e are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. C. S. ( t.e., ** Co- 
venanted Civilians"). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service arc recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State — 19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what Is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually lliled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service. The "sub- 
ordinate '* staff Is recruited entirely In India . 
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INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first Impo-ted in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the ilnancial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9|d. In the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
(Changes have from time to time been made in 
the system^ and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
tax on all Incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which wore exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
61d. in the pound ; on incomes between 600 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 6d. in the pound. Tn March 190S 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
600 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the generfil scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income-Tax as a means of> 
raising fresh revenue. I 

The Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931 1 
imposed surcharges on income-tax and super-taxi 


to meet the emergency of that year. The 
surcharges were subsequently scaled down in 
succeeding years, but were not completely 
abolished until after the passage of the Income- 
Tax (Amendment) Act of 1939. That Act Itself 
was the sequel to an exhaustive inquiry from 
1936 onwards by a committee consisting of Khan 
Bahadur J. B. Vachha, C.I.E., Commissioner 
of Income-Tax in Bombay, and Messrs. C. W. 
Ayers and S. P. Chambers of the British Inland 
Revenue Department. Their report covered a 
wide field and made numerous recommendations, 
most of which were incorporated in the Act of 
1939, a summary of which Is given below. 
Among other recommendations was that for the 
adoption of the “ slab ” system instead of the 
“ step ** system, and this was duly done in the 
India Budget for 1939. After the outbreak of 
the War in September 1939, the Finance Member 
made no changes in the basic rates of income-tax 
in his Budget for 1940-41, but lie introduced an 
Kxc(iHS Profits Tax, widch was further increased 
in the 1941-42 Budget to 06| per cent. In tlu‘ 
same Budget, the surcharge on l)asic rates of 
income-tax and super-tax, which had been 25 
])er cent. siiKte November 1940, was increased to 
33J per cent. Details of these changes will 
be found in the sect ion on “ Jlecent Indian 
Finance.” 


RATES OF INCOME-TAX. 

Based on Slab System. 

INCOME-TAX 

(a) Individuals^ Unregistered FirmSy Hindu Undivided Families and Associations of persons 
(other than Companies ). — 

Rate. 


First 

Rs. 1,600 

of income Nil. 

Next 

„ 3,600 

„ ,, 9 pies in the riipoc. 

,, 

„ 5,000 

,, „ 1 anna 3 pies in the rupee. 

,, 

„ 6,000 

„ „ 2 annas in the rupee. 

Balance of income 

2 annas 6 pies in the rupee. 


No tax payable on incomes not exceeding Rs. 2,000 ; Income-Tax on incomes Just above 
Rs. 2,000 to be restricted to half the excess of the income above Rs. 2,000. 

(b) Fate for Companies and local authorities — 2 annas 6 pies in the rupee. 

SUPER-TAX. 

(a) Assessees other than Companies . — 


First Rs. 25,000 

Next „ 10,000 

„ „ 20,000 

„ „ 70,000 

„ „ 76,000 

„ ,,1,60,000 
„ .,1,60,000 
BMance of income 


NU. 

1 anna in the rupee. 

2 annas in the rupee. 

3 annas in the rupee. 

4 annas in the rupee. 
6 annas in the rupee. 

6 annas in the rupee. 

7 annas in the rupee. 


(b) Companies and local authorities . — 

1 anna in the rupee on the whole income (no exempted slab). 

A Central surcharge of 33 i per cent, is levied in respect of both Income-Tax and Super-Tax, 
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INCOME-TAX REFORMS. 


As already mentioned, the publication of the 
Income-Tax Inquiry Report in 1936 was followed 
by important reforms and far-reaching legisla- 
tion. Among the reforms was the bringing into 
force, as from April 1, 1939, of the “ dab ** 
jiystem of income-tax assessment, details of which 
are given in the foregoing table. The post of 
Income-Tax Officer to the Government of India 
was created and Mr. S. P. Chambers was appoint- 
ed to it. He later resigned in the middle of 1940. 

The new Income-Tax (Amendment) Act of 
1939, which was passed after protracted debate 
in and much modification by tlie Central Legis- 
lature, was Intended to bring up to date the 
procedure of the Income-Tax Department and 
to render its methods more efficient. It 
embodied provisions designe(i to stop up existing 
loophoies and prevent evasion of income-tax 
law ; also to adjust categories of income-tax 
payers so as to mulct the wealtliy minority 
more while giving relief to the small man. The 
chief operative clause was Clause 4, the provi- 
sions of which are : — 

In respect of foreign income, persons who are 
not resident in British India pay on income 
arising or received in British India only. Persons 
who are resident hut not ordinarily resident in 
British India pay on income arising in British 
India and on foreign income brought into British 
India. Persons who are resident and ordinarily 
resident in British India pay on income arising 
in British India, on foreign income brought into 
British India, and also on foreign income not 
brought into India, with a deduction of Rs. 4,500 
on the last mentioned class of income. Where 
foreign income-tax is payable on income arising 
abroad, one-half of the Indian tax, or one-half of 
the foreign tax, whichever is the lower, is allowed 
as a deduction from the tax payable. Where 
foreign income cannot be brought into India 
owing to exchange restrictions, the income-tax 
on that income is not collected until such time 
as it can be brought in. 


As to the definitions of “ residence,” they are 
as follows : To be resident, a person must 
either be in British India for at least half the 
year or have a house maintained in British India 
and visit it at least once during the year, or have 
been in British India for at least 365 days out of 
the previous four years and visited British India 
at least once during the year. To be ordinarily 
resident, a person must have been resident for 
nine out of the previous ten years and must also 
have been in British India for 730 days in the 
previous seven years, A company is deemed to 
be resident in India if it is controlled in India or 
if more than half its income arises in British India, 

Other important provisions of the Act are * 
those providing for the setting up of an Appellate 
Tribunal (to start functioning after two years) 
whose j[)ersonnel will consist of an equal number 
of judicial members and accountant members 
and whose purpose will be to hear appeals by 
assessees from the tludings of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Income- tax ; relief to be grant- 
ed in respect of life insurance premiums, provi- 
dent fund contributions and superannuation 
contributions fund with special concessions to 
Hindu undivided families ; the abolition of the 
previous exemption of leave salary, tliat is, 
salary earned in India but payable out of India 
to assessees while they are on leave out of the 
country ; a changed system of depreciation 
allowance from the former prescrilied percentage 
of the original cost of the asset to a prescribed 
percentage of the " written down value " of the 
asset; and finally, a most important change, 
extension of the liability to pay income-tax 
from all persons called upon by an income-tax 
officer to make a return, to all persons whose 
total income exceeded Rs. 2,000 in the previous 
year. This liability to pay income-tax becomes 
obligatory upon those whose incomes exceeded 
Ks. 2,000 in the previous year and failure to ask 
for and fill in a return form without reasonable 
cause involves a liability which may be as much 
as one and a half times the tax payable. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26tn June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 20 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Go,vernmeDt of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897. when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States oj Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re>colnage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898, In 1899 there was no coinage of! 
rupees ; bi>t in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purciiasing the 
silver required, and paying for mainly with 


the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Reserve. In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 1 7 crorcs of 
rupees in the year ending the Slst March 1910 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing, to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and It was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees In India, Instead of 
being invest^ In gold securities. The Gold 
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Reserve Food was then named the Gold Stan* 
dard Besenre. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one*half of the coinage profits shpuid be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891*92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,7U8 pieces of tliese 
^ new coins of the nominal value of lls. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies ]>er tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not iess than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery iu l^ondon at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
coat of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint m^e special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of tlie year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


One rupee — 90 grains of fine silver. 

One shilling 80tV grains of fine silver. 

During 1940 the Government of India consi- 
dered it necessary in view of the rapid absorption 
of rupee coin for hoarding, to conserve silver rc 
sources as far as possible. Despite the fact that 
Government has large stocks of silver in hand, it 
was felt to be wasteful to turn out large quan- 
tities of rupees, half rupees and quarter rupees of 
the previous fineness of eleven-twelfths silver and 
one-twelfth alloy. It was therefore decided that 
the fineness of one-half silver and one-half alloy 
should be adopted for all three coins. The new 
coins bore the date 1940 and were exactly similar 
in weight and appearance to the old coins, except 
that the ring was somewhat duller. Incorporat- 
ed in the new rupee, however was a new security 
edge device consisting of the insertion of a shallow 
re-entrant groove in the centre of the milled edge 
which was considered to be a virtually absoluk' 
safeguard against counterfeiting. Coins of the 
old fineness were no longed minted but continued 
to be legal tender to the’ same extent as before. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVll of 1835 and 
Into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
In 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

troy. 


Double pice or half-anna . . . . 200 

Pice or quarter-anna . . . . . . 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna . . 60 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna . . . . . . 33 J 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows : — 


Pice . . 
Half-pice 
Pie .. 


Standard Diameter 
weight in in mllli- 
grains troy, metres. 
75 25-4 

371 21 -16 

26 17*46 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coin 
are 


- 

FINE 

3ILVEU 

grains. 

Alloy 

grains. 

TOTAL 

grains. 

Rupee . . • . . 

90 

90 

180 

Half-rupee 

45 

45 

00 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 
amia piece .. 

22) 

22) 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 
2-anna piece 
(not minted since 
1989). 1 

20i 

n 

22) 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provided for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also’pre- 
Bcribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19 ’8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half -anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909, but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction Mtil 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight. anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel has been withdrawn from 
circulation. 



The Currency System 


1. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


I’rlor to 1893 the lodian currency system was 
a inOQO-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of sliver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
1)1 new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded In 
value. The result was that tiie gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
oontinuousiy until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- 
inent of India has to meet every year In London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for stores required for State enter- 
lirises. As the rupee fell in Its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum In 
rupees whioli would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
it possible. It was tlicrefore decided to take 
measures to raise aud fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Closing the Mints.— The whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Uerschell Ueport. It was 
decided in ISU3 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
' value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Ilupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an Increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate In the 
Paper Currency Reserve. Those purposeshaving 
been attained, a second committee was aimoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free colnare of .silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should bo fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
iti India : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
?o that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
uipported by a gold currency. Now under the 
ccudition which compellocl the Government of 
iodla to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered iu India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign. It was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling aud 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
Btlll possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
Ret aside in a special reserve., to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coinli;^ rupees wasapproximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept In gold , so as 
to bo freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


A IB pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the rocoinmonda- 
tlons of the Fowler Committee; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The dflft- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasurle.s, no effort was mode 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was establl.shcd, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve In gold, it was 
invested In British securities. These pra« tlccs 
gave rise to conditions which were never cout eni- 
platedby the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Connell 
Bills, That Is to say, the Secretary of State, 
icttnv on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited to the Bank of 
England In London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
Importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to tbe failure 
of tbe policy of encouraging an active gold 
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circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 

S uantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
tate declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth — that Is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to depc^it the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly In the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance. — This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world whicln followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in tlie 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
In times of emergency. It had l)een assumed 
that In times of weakness It would be sufficient 


for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he woula 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard j^serve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty, 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thlrtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold . These were met In London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bilh 
to the extent of between eight and nine mlllionfi 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (cominonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel terra of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers In it as a “ limping standard." 


Ill THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
ehiefiy directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Re-servefrom India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Bc- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantitlep in excess of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India'.s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 


lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian Influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles In The Timet, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver tor coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank 01 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Tills was 
known a.s the Chamberlain Committee. 

New Measures. — The conclusions of tbb 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold os currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to tbe 
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amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half 
ot which should bo held in gold; that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should bo two 
Indian representatives out of three on the Fi- 
nance Committee of the India Ollice. The Com- 
mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “not 
liuilty, but do not do it again.'* They t'ave a 


passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begble, the only Indiau 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that tlie 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR OF 1914-18. 


The report was In the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India before the outbreak of the last war. 
Someimraediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
08,707,000 being sold up to the end of January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note Issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
If we take the three years 1915-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
bv December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial {mrposes 
could not be financed either by the Import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It coiild be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities intheUnlted Kingdom, 
chlefiy Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver In 1915 
was 27i pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 It was 58 pence, on the 17tb December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main dlffl- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a suflBciency to meet the demand; 

Bise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpenoe to two shillings 
fourpenco : — 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Tclegraplilo 
Transfers. 

3rd January 1917 

1 41 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

1 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 


V. THE 1919 

The effect of these me isures however was to 
Jettison the currency policy nursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
In regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


COMMITTEE. 

currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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(t<) The reduction oX the fineness or welKht of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3>rupee coins 
of iower proportional sliver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(iii) The maintenance of the conveitlbility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(iv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

( 0 ) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fell in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(ri) The development of Indian Industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

{vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Qoveinment control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(») The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30, Old grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

ixi) If silver rises (or more than a brief period 
above the parity of 23. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (6) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
oary to purchase silver, the Government; should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees w ould be coined at a loss. 

(xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
scerling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 


The Government of Indiashould be authoris&l 
to announce, without previous reference to ths 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi. 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Eeverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the U nlted 
Kingdom. 

(xiii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

ixiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of otlier 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than lo 
crores should have more than one year's maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the Invested portion above these 
30 crorcB shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity. Issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling Investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability In a limited number of years. 

{XV) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
deinaiid for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the Issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on tbe security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report.— The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver ru]>ee in Tudia, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would bo debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous ; an Important member of the pom- 
mittoe, Mr. Dad iba Dalai, of Bombay, appehded 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

{h) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by tbe public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered Imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) Tbe existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine sliver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 
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(e) At loug as the price of silver In New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 166 grains fine 
sliver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(a) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined In the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purp<»es, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) ** Eeverse ** drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 829-82d. The proceeds of ‘'Reverse*’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 48-32d . per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear in mind tlie twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
therupeewore to be maintained, and if tberupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Govern- 
ment could reasonably rely on purchasing with- 
out loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy 
demands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
In the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Beport was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the mala Issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
countrv and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion.— This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

I Effect of the Rise.— The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
I of the Currency 'Committee’s Report ; it Is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and Impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
I Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
i over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated.— In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of the situation. There 
was a severe commercial crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan 1 b 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
tderchantB not only stopped buying but began 
to rC’Sell In the Indian markets, the trade was 
Beverely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
Into the market the stocks lu Bombay were 
double those In the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival In 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stablllsa* 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure— Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterllng-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for lleverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence halfpenny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a w’eek, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 191 4 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced giganticspeculatioiis. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources f or the purpose of l)idd ing for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the inllllon of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was coinplei^ely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 

f >ortlons that it was necessary to put up fifty 
akhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold.— The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
mentannounced thatlnstead of trying tostabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising It at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterline rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate In- 
volved In the fluctuations of dollar sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nlneteen.thirty seconds. 
But this had 1 ittle practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale and the market rate for exchange was al- 
ways twopence or threepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it wag offioially declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and It continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort to 
stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian builionlsts. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold inohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only m 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crorc» 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months* cur- 
rency. Thelnvested portion of the Paper Cur* 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note i.ssue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. !> crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public, 

Results- — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
infiuence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
Impedes exports and stimulates Imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attsmpted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
1 of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shlilings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
' transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artiflclatly high rate of exchange Btimnlated | 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 1 
attempt by administrative action artificially and { 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade : 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
(! 00 ds, bouglit in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point readied. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. 1’hc Government sold £66 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio; the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Ka. 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting tlie premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces In Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and set olT 
by payments in Loudon. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII, COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
rounil about tlic old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one sliilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
.Meantime great improvements were made In 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all buti 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract] 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branchcE in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthenea and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature In Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though tho state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the gutumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on tlie ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative; resolution was passed in the 


Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived In India 
in November 192.5 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England In February 1920, and resumed its 
hearings In London, and reported on July 
lat, 1926. 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are sumra.arised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are tcxtnally repro- 
duced in order that they may be above (luestlon: — 

(i) The ordinary rnodliim of clreiilatlon 
should remain the enrrency note and tho silver 
rupee and the stability of the cnrniucy in terms 
of gold should bo seiaircd by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gohl 
should not circulate as money. 

(ii) The necessity of unity of policy In the 
control of currency and credit for tho aohleve- 
ment of monetary stability Involves tin* estab- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

(Hi) The Central banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 

(ir) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

! (v) The outlines of a proposed charter are 

I recommended to give effect to the recommond- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

(m) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(vii) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from tho date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

(viii) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. A suggestion Is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(ix) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with* 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan* 
titles of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

{X) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested. 

(art) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and tlie half-sovereign should be removed. 

(arti) Government should offer “ on tap " 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the liolder. 

(xiii) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, l)e the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xiv) One-rupce notes should be re-lntro- 
duced and should be full legal tender. 

(a:t)) Notes other than tl»e one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible Into legal tender 
money, i.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the ciuTency 
authority. 

{xvi) No cluinge should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xrni) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Beserves should be amalgamaU'd, and the 
proportions and composition of tiie combined 
lleserve should be fixed by statute. 

(zviii) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Beserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on j 
payment of a tax. 'J'he currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Beserve as soon I 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Beserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

{xix) The silver holding In the Beserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

(xx) The balance of the Beserve should be 
held in selMiquidatiug trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The “created” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

(ceil A figure of Bs. 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
billty in the rupee circulation. Becommenda- 
tk>ns are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one- fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 
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Issue shaH be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

{xxii) Tiie Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 

(xxiii) The Beserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all tile remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ sucii 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxiv) During the transition iieriod the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(xxr>) The cash balances of the Government. 
(Including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in tlie hands of the Beserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should ho amended accordingly. 

(xxvi) The transfer of Beserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and tile Bank's obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come liito operation not later than 
1st January 1931. 

(xxvii) During the transition period the 
cmrcncy autliorlty (i.e., the Government until 
the transfer of Beserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at tlie gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied In statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(xxviii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is. Od. 

{xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
In the English language aud the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post otfices. 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

ixxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent.— Whilst all the. mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
tlicir numbers. Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which lie came were that throngh- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Beport — a 
gold standard based on a gold current, and 
that the efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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j;xchange Standard, but wliich was in efifcct the gold resources of the country to an extent 
no standard at all. On the question of the that may seriously shako the confidence of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance people in the currency system recommended.** 
of the free movement of gold In India, but 

lubject to this condition accepted the Gold A Survey. — The official summary of the 
Itullion Standard recommended by his col- Report, and the summary of the minute of 
leagues. As for the proposed Beservo Banh, dissent, given above, do not how’cver convey 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the an idea of tiie far.reaching proposals embodied 
doheme proposed might be the Ideal, to be therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
attained in process of time, thought that the are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
best Immediate course was to develop the tern of India in its various plmses since 1809. This 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India, was done in an article contributed to The 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues Hankers* Magazine by Sir Stanley Heed, which 
vas however the ratio. was recognised to bo a fair presentation of the 

position. The main features thereof are repro- 
Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold duced below. There is here some re-treading 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
the rate was approximately one and fourpenco but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed of the measures proposed by the Commission 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally are to be appreciated. After describing the 
to restore the long current legal standard of standard in force Sir Stanley Heed asked : — 
money payments. This it declined to do, 

and by limiting the supply of currency, the *' What was the standard thus established ? 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by It is generally described in London as tlio Gold 
April 192B. He declined therefore to attach I'lxchange Standard. Tliat status was never 
any importance to a ratio reached l)y such claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- as a ‘ limping standard. * The Iloyal Com- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted mission declares that * In truth In so far as it 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one amounted to a definite standard at all, It 
shilling and sixpence. Por these reasons he was a standard of sterling exchange. * Later 
recommended that the rupee should be stabl- they show that ' tlio automatic working of tlie- 
Used at the rate which was current for nearly exchange standard is thus not ade«iuately 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence. provided for in India, Jind never lias been. 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- The fundamcmtal basis of sucli a standard is 
lowing terms provision for tlie expansion and contraction 

of the volume of currency Under the 

Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has boon, automatic.* 

“ However, the standard limped along until 
the tliird year of the war. The exchange 
valtjc of tile rupee was 8tai)lo ; prices adjust^ 
themselves to the ratio ; Indian trade and 
j ... j j . industry developed. From the narrow stand- 

snd the likelihood of its bilking down under point of jirofit and lose, the investment of the 
^e strain of any convulsions in the future reserves, instead of keeping thorn In gold, 
will be as remote as It can reasonably be. But r(»ultod in a considerable, gain to the finances 
1 have very grave apprehensions that if the cstlmatcjd in 1925 at £17,962,460. But It 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise had three great disadvantages: it did not 
the rupee at Is. 6d, Is accepted and acted upon, inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
India will be faced during the next few years currency at the mercy of the silver market 
with a disturbance In her economic organisa- which was on occasion dellberattdy cornered 
lion, the magidtude of which is difficult to against it ; and It left the control of currency 
esUmate, but the ransequences of which may py the Government divorced from the conturo 
not only hamper her economic development of credit i)y tlie Presidency Banks, afterwards 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dls- amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India, 
turbance and its wnsequences my colleagues on this the Commission make a very sugges* 
do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of ^yo comment : ‘ when allowance has been made 
cannot be Ignored. Until for all mlsunderatandings and mlsapprehen- 
adjwtment is complete, agriculture threatens g|ons, the fact remains that a largo measure 
to become unattractive and less remunerative of distrust in the present system is justified by 
than It ia to-day, and industries will have to imperfections. * 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- ** There Is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
ment which will be much to their cost, and of the InfiuencB on the Indian currency and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
great, but In certain cases, their very existence, after. The first break in ttie permanent ratio 
And should Nature have In store for India a of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
oouple of lean years after the four good harvests 1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
that we have had, during the period of forced silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
adjustment to a rate of Is. 6d., the steps that unprecedented rise In the price of sliver the 
the Currency Authority will have to take to Government of India had either to raise the 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 

27 


I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Beport as being no less important tiiau ttie 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System. T am convinced tliat 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
gold, which 1 have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
Btandard proposed will be the correct one. 
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oonTertlbUity of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to Its * permanent * ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned In September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shiUing and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. * 

The responsibility remitted to the Commls- 
sioi} was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency aiid ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency.— ** In the 
course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whoso work in India is of 
the greatest value. 

** The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz. bars ; as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount. The scheme involved the 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 667 
miUion fine ounces, in ten years ; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
1*12 crore. 

** This scheme is subjected by the Ck>mmlsBion 
to a detailed examination, and r^ected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc,, 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of interest, and jold prices, throughout 
the world.' The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of Uie rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still docs a large business. Moreover, the 
eapacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Us. 3 crores a year. 

“ The evidence of the highest financial author- 
ities in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution vith which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard.— ''The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitatibn 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required. The essence of this proposal 
is *' that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors— the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

“ This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency wmirover- 
sles It is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country's real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 

S old currency which have long been demanded; 
’> involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett's scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

“We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India ; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it. * The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it Is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard ; and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.' it is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine tlie reserves and 
the procedure thereat. 

“ The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold — the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 192« (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows : — 


Paper Currency Reserve. 

Rs. Crorcs^ 

Silver coin 

.. 77*0 

Silver bullion 

.. 7*7 

Gold coin and bullion 

.. 22*3 

Rupee securities 

.. 57-1 

Sterling securiti^ 

.. 21-0 


185*1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee.) 


“ The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at pre- 
sent to £40,000,000 Invested In Gold and in Bri- 
tish Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

“ In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
a(i,ion is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence In the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission's proposals 
are adopted. Tlie Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgamat- 
ed. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 00 per cent, 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12*8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, os soon as possible, and 
to 26 per cent. In ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold bolding 
ill the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 

“ The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of I^ord Curson's 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority. 

I The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — “ The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corres- 
ponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated ; It is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should bo perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpenee; 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
ru))ce was substantially steady at this point 
until August 1917. 

“ One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalai's 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad ho was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was dpne not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
tl^ rise in sUver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilliuy; rate caused ttie Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sep> 
tember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the Influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourpence sterling ; 
in Ocober, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 1 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupcHi at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotaiudas Thakordas asserts in his inlnutti 
of dissent that ' the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard os a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate; even while we were in session. 

I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.* 

“It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportuulty of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity In a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. Jf this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India ; os it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary Issue, obscuring the greot 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, witli the 
coalescence of tlie currency and credit author- 
ities. However, vve liave to deal with facts 
as we ilnd them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the ‘convic- 
tion, which ‘ha,s been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at tlie present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
residy attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most deshablc in the interests of tiie people 
to avoid, and which would in tlie end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.’ Sir Pur- 
shotarodas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

“ The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
Inducing this result. But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages i:i 


Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

“Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor Is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There is no half-way house; 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or tlie old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or miniittis. There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of tw(dve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion ; there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would be 
violent s|)eculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the llnuncos of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which lias been over-valued in the past ; it is 
inllnitesimal in comparison witli the industrial 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the pronencss to speculation, cun 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six ; 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price t-o be iiaid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when It was practicable. 

Tbe Note lS8Ue.-~“ Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency oi 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation bus imposed serious 
difliciilties on the currency. It drove It Into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900; it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market ; and It placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present flncncss is only possible so long 
as silver docs not rise above 4Sci. an ounce. Tbe 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
latter. * No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to b'e so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes, a more solid right of convertibility 
is attached to them than they have ever 
had since silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value.* Both propositions can be 
accepted In their entirety. 

“ The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili’ 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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iioinliiatlon and steadily progressing as experl- 
eiiL-e was gained. Wo can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish conlideiice in their practical converti- 
bility, ‘ and this confidence has been secured not 
go much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency oHices as by making rupees readily 
available to the i)ublic at centres where there is 
a demand for them.* 

“ The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
1 he legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
l)e issued by the Central Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, cither notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option ; 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position Is such that tlio change in the 
legal status of tl»e note will be unfclt. India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of whicli Is estimated at approximately 
Us. 400 crores. There are lls. 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve. The wliole tendency 
will bo in tlie direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an apiMitito tlierefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will bo a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of Its redundant stock. It Is ch^ar that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dei>endcnee on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation.” 

The reception of the Report followed very 
ciesciy the lines iiidicattid us probable in the 
article in The liankera* Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise tlie rupee at one stillliug 
and sixpence ami a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. Tliere was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree tf) the estab- 
lishment of the llescrve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that tlie imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it tlie Central 
Bank, with tiie functions proposed to lie remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit. 

In August 1026 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix tiic ratio at one and 
six, and to support ft by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 


Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
a notifieatiou to the following eflect: — 

**Aitcr considering the report of the Royal Coro- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India In Council in agree- 
ment wltli tlie Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such furtlier considwa- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendatioiiB will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session.** 

The New Ratio.— So far from cloring the 
discussion, this notlllcatlon intensified it. 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a liigher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricuitural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effert to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in Feiiruary-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of tine gold in the form of bare con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery In London at the wme 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one slillling five pence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notiticil as Government’s selling rate for 
sterling to meet tiiese obligations. 


Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
xnd sixpenny rate. World trade depression in 
ihe slump of 1980 made it increasingly diflif^t 
for the Goveriuncnt of India to maintain the 
itatutory ratio, but tlieir difficulties were solved 
wlien Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
In September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
iterling. Since tlien, large exports of commer- 
cial and hoarded gold from India have served to 
keep the exchange ratio stable, despite much 
agitation for a reversion to the Is. 4d. ratio by 
interested parties. Generally speaking, the ten- 
dency in the last ten years lias been for the rupee 
bo be worth more tlian Is. 6d., and thus Goyem- 
mont liave found no difficulty in maintaining a 
stable exchange. Since the outbreak of the war 
in September 1939, official restrictions on ex- 
change operations have perforce increased and 
caused some inconvenience to businessmen. But 
the rupee continues to maintain its stren^n and 
there is little doubt tliat, left to Itself, it wojdd 
appreciate in terms of foreign currencies rather 
than depreciate. 
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THE RESEl 

The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor- General on 
March 0, 1934, and Is known as the Beserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 

Whereas It is expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to regulate the Issue of hank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 

And whereat in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it la not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 

Blit whereat it Is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor- General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall bo a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
shall by the said name sue and be sued. 

Share Capital. — (1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided 
Into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall bo 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made In each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, 
and shares shall be transferable from one 
register to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regis- 
tered as such in any area In which ho is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
In India, but no person shall be registered ns a 
shareholder In more than one register; and no 
person who is not— 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(b) a British subject ordinarily resident In 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or In any part of His Majesty's Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate In 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being In force in 
British India relating to co-operative societies 
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or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com. 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate In 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India, 
shall be registered as a shareholder or bo 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 

(4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 

arts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
e deemed for the piu-poses of clauses (b) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the Parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in wdiich no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely : — 

(a) to the Bombay register — one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees: 

(b) to the Calcutta register — one hundred 
and forty-five lakhs of rupees : 

(c) to tl)e Delhi register — one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. 

(d> to the Madras register — seventy lakhs 
of rupees. 

(e) to the Rangoon register — thirty lakhs of 
rupees : 

Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for wliich applications are received Is 
less than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
df thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares. 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis* 
ter, the Central Board shall, in the first Instance, 
allot five shares to each qualified applicant 
who lias applied for five or more shares ; and, 
if the number of such applicants is greater 
than one-fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shidl be 
aUotted. 

(7) If the number of such applicants is les? 
than one- fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
remaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
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half of such remaining shares, to those appli- 
cants who have applied for less than five shares, 
11 nd thereafter as to the balance to the various 
iippUcants in such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 

(9) If, after all applications have been met in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor- 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 

(10) The Governor- General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any sliares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on liis ceasing from auy 
cause to hold office as Director. 

Increase and reduction of share capital 

— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor- General in Council and with the 
approval of the Central legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in general meeting. 

(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital. 

(3) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor- General in 
Council. 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares. 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon and ff branch in London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council, elsewhere. 

The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall be 
•htrosted to a Central Board of Directors which 


may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting. 

fl) The Central Board shall consist of the 
following Directors namely : — 

(a) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Governor- General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in that behalf. 

{b) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor- General in Council. 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various registers, 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namely : — 

(/) for the Bombay register — two Directors; 

(ii) for the Calcutta register — two Directors ; 

(Hi) for the Delhi register — two Directors ; 

(iv) for the Madras register — one Director ; 

(v) for the Rangoon register — one Director, 
and 

(d) one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor- General in Council. 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
ances as may be determined by the Central 
Board, with th^ approval of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(8) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) may 
attend auy meeting of the Central Board and 
take part In its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Provided that when the Governor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him. 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall 
hold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor- General in Council may fix 
when appohiting them, and shall be eligible for 
re-appointment. 

A Director nominated under clause (6) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
his successor shall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re-nomination 
or re-election. 

A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor-General in Council. 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution of the Board. 

Local Boards. — (1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consist of — 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are re^a* 
tered on the register for that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 
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(6) not more than three memy>er8 nominated 
by the (lentral Board from amongst tiie siiare* 
holders registered on tlm register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time. 

Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at sc- 
ouring the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of agricmltural 
interests and the interests of co-operative 
banks. 

(2) At an election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
perioil of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding live shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more tlian live shares shall 
have one vote for each live shares, but subject 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such vot,e8 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank. 

(3) The members of a Local Board shall hold 
office until they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10 
shall be eligible for re-election or re- nomination 
as the case may be. 

(4) At any time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the (Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place, 

(5) On the issue of such direction the Local 
Board shall give notice of the date of the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on which 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall be 
available for purchase not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 

(6) The names of the persons elected shall be 
notified to the ('entral Board whiidi shall there- 
upon proceed to make any nominations per- 
mitted by clause (/>) of sub-section (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate office, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 

(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall 
as soon as may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, os the case may be, to be Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the 
register for the area for which the Board is 
constituted* 

(8) A Loca Board shall advise the Central 
Bc^rd on such matters as may be generally or 
specifically referred to it and shall perforin such 
ottties as the Board may by regulatious, 
delegate to it 


(1) No person may be a Director or a member 
of a Local Board who — 

(0) is a salaried government official or a 
salaried olfi(;ial of a State in India, or 

(/!>) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an Insolvent, or has sifspended payment or 
has compounded with his creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

id) is an officer or employee of any bank, 
or 

(e) is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1912, or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co-operative 
societies. 

(2) No two persons who are partners of the 
same mercantile firm, or are directors of the same 
private company, or one of whom is the general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile firm of which the 
otlier is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the siime Local Board at the same time. 

(3) Nothing in clause (a), clause {d) or clause 
(c) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section 

of section 8. 

(1) The Governor- General in Council may 
remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated or elected Director. 

Provided that in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause {b) or clause (c) of 
sub-section (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the 
Central Board in that behalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (6) or clause (c) of sub-section(l) of section 
8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
tiie date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than live thousand rupees, or if ho ceases 
to hold uncucumliered shares of that value, and 
any such Direct^u shall cease to hold office if 
without leave from the Governor-General in 
Council ho absents himself from the consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 

I under sub-section (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Governor- General in Coimcil shall re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
Board shall remove from office any member of a 
Local Board, if such Director or member becomes 
subject to any of, the disqualifications specifiini 
in sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section 10. 

(4) A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to hold office under the 
foregoing sub-sections sliall not be eligible for 
re-appointment either as Director or as member 
lof a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
for which his appointment was made. 

(6) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature ^all be void, 
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unless, within two months of the date of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to be such member, and. if any Director or mem- 
tier of aLocal Board is elected or nominated as a 
member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomina* 
tioD, as the case may be. 

(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
Governor- General in Council, and a member of a 
Local Board may resign his office to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant. 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otiierwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the Governor- 
General in Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause (d) of 
lub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of a Director elected by the Local Board, the 
Centoal Board may nominate thereto any 
quaUfled person recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board. 

(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs In the 
olH(>e of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro. 
vided in section 9 for the election of Directors. 

Provided that before such election is made the 
resulting vacancy, if any, in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an elected member 
ui such Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub-section (3) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board. 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub-section (4), 
'lold office for the unexpired portion of the 
erm of his predecessor. 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
xtnvened by the Governor at least six times in 

year and at least once in each quarter. 

(2) Any three Directors may require the 
Governor to convene a meeting of the Central 
^ard at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
'^ith convene a meeting accordingly. 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 

proviso to Bub-section (3) of section 8 to vote 


for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casUng vote. 

General Meetings. — (1) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
I at any other time : 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central ^ard on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors' report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shaU 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor- General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such scdarles 
and allowances as he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor- General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months after the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shall be elect: 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. The re^ster in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Bangoon registers 
shall be treated as if they comprise one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 
with the provision of section 9, and the 
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members ol such Local Boards shall hold oMce 
up to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of 
section 9 but shall not exercise any right under 
sub-section (7) of that section. 

Business. — The Bank shall be authorized 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely : — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
the Governor- General in Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons ; 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing witldn ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(e) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as may 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor- 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees ; 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (including treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank ; and 

(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom ; 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in force in British India ; 

(5) gold or silver or documents of title to 
the same; 


(c) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to the Governor- General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase; 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified In this behalf by the 
Governor- General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board ; 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and Interest by the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State ; 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(tt) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits ; 

(ft) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Reserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in- respect of 
deposits ; and 

(c) the value of such securities matfiring 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Reserve Fund and one-fifth of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities ; 

(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, which may 
in any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfactiohj of 
any of its claims ; 
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(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State In Ck)uncU, the Governor- General In Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State m India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely : — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

{b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchangOi securities or shares in any 
company ; 

(e) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
orshfures ; 

(cf) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or the j 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of a bank, 
which is the principal currency authority of any 
country imder the law for the time being in 
force in that country or any International bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed : 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the time being in force in that 
country : 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act ; and 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters | 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 

uential upon the exercise of its powers or the 

ischarge of its duties under this Act. 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Ck>vernor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce. 
Industry and agflculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses (a) and (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
<a) or (5) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17. — 

(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 
of exchange or promissory notes specified in 
eub-olause (a) or (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
<5) of clause (8) of that section though such bill 
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or proruissory note docs nut bear the siguature 
of a scheduled bonk or a provincial co-operative 
bank ; or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts of 
nos less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees ; or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section : 

Provided that a committee of the Board or the 
I Governor shall not, save in cases of special 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without prior consultation with the Central 
Board and that in all cases action so authorized 
shall bo reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith. 

Forbidden Business. — Save as otherwise 
provided in sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(1) engage in trade or otherwise have a 
direct interest in any commercial, industrial 
or other undertaking, except such interest as it 
may in any way acquire in the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided that 
all such interests shall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible moment; 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares to 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of any such shares ; 

(3) advance money on mortgage of , or other- 
wise on the security of, immovable property 
or documents of title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as is necessary for its own business pre- 
mises and residences for its officers and servants; 

(4) make loans or advances; 

(6) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts. 

Central Banking Functiona. 

The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Secretary of State in Council 
and the Governor- General in Council and such 
lK)cal Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial re- 
venues and such States in India as may be 
approved of and notified by the Governor- 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the credit of their accounts respectively, and 
to carry out their exchange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

(1) The Governor- General In Council and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with ail their 
money, remittance, exchange and banking 
transactions in India and, in particular, shall 
deposit free of interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank: 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall prevent the Governor-General in Council 
or any Local Government from carrying on 
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money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Council and Local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require. 

(2) The Governor- General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(8) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor- General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor- General in Council or any 
Local Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may bo after it Is made, before the! 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local! 
Government before its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes. — (1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may, for a period which shall be fixed by the 
Governor-General in Coimcilon the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board. Issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
the Governor- General in Council, and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either by the Governor- General in 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as if 
such currency notes were bank notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chapter comes into force the Governor General 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes. 

IstiM Department. — (1) The Issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted by the Bank in an 
Issue Department which shall be separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in section 84. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any other person except in exchange for other 
bank notes or for such coin, bullion or securities 
as are permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Keserve. 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed by the Governor-General 
in Council on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gover- 
nor General in Council after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board. 

(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
aooount for the amount expressed therein, and 
•hall be guaranteed by the Governor- General 
in Council. 


(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor- General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of . law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor-General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note : 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor- General in Council, 
prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
I Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, in respect of bank notes issued by it. 

(1) If in the opinion of the Governor- General 
in Council the Bank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act, he may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Council may determine, and such 
agency may exercise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor- General in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 

No person in British India other than the 
Bank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor- General in Council shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hundi, promissory note or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to bearer on demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person’s account with 
a banker, shroff or agent. 

(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
be instituted except on complaint made by the 
Bank. 
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Am0U of the Itine Departmoit. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of ttie Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-flfths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value. 

fS) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin. Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (b) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18: 

Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor- General in (’ouncil, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8.47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 

(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held in British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies : 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securities which may be held as part of 
the assets shall be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely : — 

(а) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of England ; 

(б) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days ; 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 

Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such la*st mentioned securities may 
be teourities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 

UabifitiM of the Issno Depaitmeiit.~(l) The 
uabilitiii of the Issue Department shall be 
in amount equal to the total of the 
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amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being In circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st day 
of April following the date of its issue shall t>e 
deemed not to bo in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section (2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor- 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any sUch note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall bo paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
paymc3nt in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor- General in Council. 

On the date on which this Cliapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor- General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor- General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees : 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor- 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
In which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held In the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accoimts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 53, 
is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor- General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities : 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets does not at that time 
exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, is leu than fifty 
crores of rupees or one-stxth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whloheyer may bo 
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the greater the (Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained In 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the like 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount ttian that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 aud, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative : 

Ihrovlded that the gold com and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 

(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum *‘pre- 
Bcrlbed by sub-section (2) of section 33 ; and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being In force, with an addition of 
one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent, per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease : 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent, per 
annum. 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation any 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section ; and the Bank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes of circulation or by delivery to 
the Governor General in Council under that 
section. 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demand in exchange for bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or other eolns which are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. 

OblSgatieii to tell storliiif.— The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 


Delhi, Madras or Bangoon and pays the pur- / 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a latei 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nine sixty-fourths of a i>enny for a rupee; 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Oblifation to buy sterling. — The Bank shall 

buy, from any person who makes a demanl 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcuttb, 
Delhi, Madras or llangoon, sterling for imm^iat) 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shining and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee: 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds: 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been mode. 

Casb reserves of scheduled banks. — (1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Explanation . — For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank of the 
amount of any loan taken from the Beserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing — 

(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(b) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 

at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Friday Is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates : 

Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-section Is impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
position of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourt^n days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-seetton In res* 
pect of such bank at the dose of business for 
the month. 
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(3) II at the dose of busineBS on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank U below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
Hection (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent, above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bulk at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum. 

(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
duHng which the failure continues. 


(6) The penaltieB imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be ^yable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in ^he event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
niade in this behalf to the Court by the wvemor 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other cases. 

(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the business of banking in British India and 
which— 


(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 


(6) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
bimklng business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled baaks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with which it has any ^ransac- 
tlbns under seotloA 17 to furnish the return 
referred to In sub-section (8) of section 42, 
and if It doM. eoi the provisions of sub-sections 
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(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
a schodule<l bank. 


with the Imperial 

(I) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years* notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule; 


Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfil the conditions 
I of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit, 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be terminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 


General Provisions. 

The Governor General In Council shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rupees to bo allocated by the Bank 
to the Ileserve Fund. 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the not 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
in Council may fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
In the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Council: 

Provided that if at any time the Keserve 
Fund is less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be liable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in reapeot 
of Inoome-tax or super-tax. 
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(2) For tho porposeB of section 18 of the 
Inuan Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be ** Interest on Securities." 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
Ume the standard rate at which it Is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) Xot less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-election on quitting office. 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
annual general meeting and, if so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
elections : 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be fiU^ by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Qovemor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto ; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
in Oouncil if appointed by him, emjfioy account- 
ants or other persons to assist him in investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, ekamine any Director or officer of the 
Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor General in 
Oouncil, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
tlM balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
eerrect view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and. In ease they have called for any enlana- 
tion or Information from the Central ^ard, 
whetiier it has been given and whether it is 
satlsfaetory. Any sneh report made to the 
shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Set«nN.-~{l) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor General in Council 
a weekfy account of the Issue Depmtment and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
in the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 
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as the Governor General in Council may, by I 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. ' 
The Governor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to be published weekly in the 
Gazette of India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a copy of the annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the l^k, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Governor General in Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be published In the 
Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a statement showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each shareholder of 
the Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Department. — The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be — 

(a) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other linking organisa- 
tions. 

(5) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

(1 ) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a re^rt, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely 

(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 

(5) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard It shall report its views to the Governor 
General in Council. 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may by regulations 
prescribe, giving partloalars ef all shares on the 
said rsgister of which he is the ovaeTtf > 
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(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
aay shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
wiich are registered in his name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 

( 3 ) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-section (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Bocal Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section 9*or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registered in his name on that 

register. 

( 4 ) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub- 
ppction (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under the second pari^aph of 
Bcction 193 of that Code. 

(5) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the register ox 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a l^cal Board has not been constituted. 

(1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General In Council and in such 
manner as he may direct. 

(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent, and twenty- five per cent, 
respectively : 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent, for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty- five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to pro^de for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
bf giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
|bgalationB may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely ; — 

(a) the holding and. conduct of elections 
jnaer this Act, including provisions for the 
bolding of any elections according to the prln- 
wple of proportional representation by means 
“f the single transferable vote ; 

(h) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
^^arding the qualifications of candidates for 
^isction or regarding the validity of elections ; 


(c) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders ; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 

(/) the manner in which the business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof ; 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions ; 

(A) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or oflicers of the 
Bank; 

(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees ; 

(J) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank ; 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

(l) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintained; 

(n) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank; 

(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks ; 

(q) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Giovernment 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 

(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank. 

(3) CJopies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment. 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the following section shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

**11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty's 
Boyal Mint in England or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His MajMty’s Royal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
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by the Eeseive Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bulUon 
value of such coins caioulated at the rate of 
8.47612 grains troy of fine gold per rupee.'* 

The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1023, the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1023, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1926, and the Currency Act, 1927 are hereby 
repealed. 

In sub-section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after tlie word “Royal" 
the words “Reserve Bank" shall be inserted. 

The Reserve Bank began work with the opening 
of the financial year 1935-36. The Bank made a 
net profit of Rs. 63,42,100 for the year ended 
December 31, 1936. 

REPORT FOR HALF-YEAR ENDED JUNE 30th, 
1940 

Tlie report of the Central Board of Directors 
of the Reserve Bank of India for the half-year 
ended Juno 30th, 1940 (consequent upon a 
change in tlie accounting year) states that after 
payment of expenses of administration and pro- 
vision for sundry liabilities and contingencies, 
the net profit for tlie half-year amounts to 
Rs.29,28,l)71. Of this amount, the sum of 
R8.8,75,000i8 utilised for payment to shareholders 
of a dividend at the rate of If per cent., being the 
cumulative rate lixed by the Central Govern- 
ment in accordance with Section 5 of the Reserve 
Bank of India (Closing of Annual Accounts) Act, 
1940, read wltii Section 47 of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1934, leaving a surplus of 
Rs.20, 53,071 for payment to the Central Govern- 
ment in accordance with the said sections. 

Number of Shareholders* 

The tot/al number of sliareholders decreased 
from 57,102 to 56,057 during the half-year, as a 
result of which the average number of sliares 
held by each shareholder increased from 8.7 to 
8.9. Thus the tendency for the Bank’s shares to 
become concentrated in fewer hands, already 
referred to in previous reports, continued. To 
remedy this undesirable tendency, the Reserve 
Bank Act was amended in March 1940. Under 
tliis amendment no person c.an be registered as a 
shareholder in respect of any additional shares 
acquired after March 26th, 1940 by him whether 
in his own name or jointly with another person 
or persons, so as to bring the total to more than 
twenty thousand rupees. Further, no share- 
holder is entitled to any dividend on any such ad- 
ditional share held by him nor can he exercise 
any rights in respect of such shares except for 
the purpose of selling them. 

No new denominations of India or Burma 
bank notes were issued during the half-year nor 
was any change made in the prevailing pattern of 
the notes. (In the latter part of 1940, however, 
inconsequence of the increased hoarding of silver 
rupees induced by ill-informed doubts as to the 
course of the war, Government resorted to the 


issue of one rupee notes in large quantities in 
order to counteract the shortage of silver rupees 
in circulation). With the growth in the currency 
requirements of the country consequent on the 
war and its stimulus to trade and industry, cur- 
rency continued to expand rapidly during the 
half-year and the total amount of notes in circu- 
lation at the end of June 1940 amounted to 
Rs.247.73 crores as compared with Rs.184.62 
crores at the corresponding period of the previous 
1 year. 


Loan Programme- 

On June 4th, 1940, the Government of India 
announced their first Defence borrowing pro- 
gramme to help finance the increased cost of the 
War and India’s rapidly growing defence expen- 
diture. It consisted of the issue of 10 year 
Defence Savings Certificates, slx-year-Defence 
Bonds and 3 year Interest-free Defence Bonds. 
These last were issued for people who wished to 
help Government in the emergency but who for 
patriotic or religious reasons were unwilling to 
accept interest on their money. This loan pro- 
gramme met with a ready response from the in- 
vesting public, so much so that in his Budget 
speech in February 1941 the Finance Member 
was able to announce that total receipts within a 
period of eight months had amounted to over 
R8.50 crores — a figure which testified to the 
strength of India's credit structure. As from 
February Ist, 1941 Government Issued on terms 
slightly more favourable to the tax-payer a se- 
cond 3 per cent. Defence Loan with a slightly 
longer currency and repayable at par, the first 
series having been closed with a total of nearly 
Rs.4.6 crores. By the end of April 1941, total 
subscriptions to all Defence Loans exceeded 
Rs. 65 crores. 

Scheduled Banke. 

The development of the scheduled banks con- 
tinued during the first half-year of 1940. There 
was no addition to the schedule, but two banks 
were excluded in terms of Section 42(6) of the 
Act, thereby reducing the total number of 
scheduled banks from 61 to 69. One of these 
banks was excluded as it amalgamated with 
another scheduled bank while the other went out 
of schedule on being wound up by the Court. In 
view of certain difficulties experienced by them 
in including banks in the second schedule, the 
Government of India reviewed the procedure for 
inclusion of banks in the schedule and decided 
that the words “aggregate value of paid-up 
capital and reserves ” occurring in Section 42(6) 
of the Reserve Bank Act should be interpreted 
to moan the real or the exchangeable value of the 
paid-up capital and reserves and not merely book 
value as shown in the balance sheet. In pur- 
suance of this decision a new procedure for in- 
clusion was drawn up under which the Reserve 
Bank agreed to co-operate with Government in 
valuing the paid-up capital and reserves, and also 
in inspecting the applying bank’s books if deemed 
desirable. 
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India l8 pre-eminently an agricultural coun- moreover, has given a great iin]>etus to iiidus- 
<ry, and that fact dominates the course of Its trial initiative, with the result that many new 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- enterprises liavo been added to the staple indus- 
(luce of the soil — cotton, jute and seeds, tries. Of these latter, the largest is the cotton 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade textile industry, which has Its home in the town 
over a long period of years we shall note a and Island of Tlonibay, with important subsidiary 
striking development towards stability. Iti the centres at Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Nagpur, 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was Next in importance is the jute industry. Kaw 
gobjected to periodic shocks from famines jute is a virtual monopoly of Bengal, and the 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the jute mills are concentrated in and near Calcutta, 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small The metallurgical industry is of more recent 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has growth. The principal centre is Jamshedpur, tlie 
produced a great change, and though no doubt seat of the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
iii future heavy losses may be incurred from pany where subsidiary industries liave sprung up 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never to utilise the products of tlie blast furnaces and 
likely to be as catastrophic as In such years at mills. A very large proportion of the jute manu- 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Much of the cultivable factures is exported. The cotton textile industry 
area of the Punjab is under irrigation, and huge has markets overseas in the Far East, East Africa 
new works have utilised the waters of Sutlej, and the Middle East, but the mil Is find their 
and of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great principal outlet in India itself, and even there 
works have been carried out to spill on the land they are subject to severe competition from 
the floods of the snowfed rivers of the North, Japan. The iron and steel industry is for tho 
other works of a less imposing character have most imrt a home industry thougli largo quan- 
safeguarded the arid tracts of the South. A chain titles of Indian pig iron arc shipped to the Far 
of storage lakes arrests the rains of the Western East. Since the war the steel industry lias made 
Ghats and through canals spreads them over the great strides and produces armaments for the 
parched lands of the Deccan. The rivers of the Empire’s campaigns in several theatres of war. 
South like the Cauvery are harnessed to preserve The sugar manufacturing industry has grown by 
their flood waters for Madras. leaps ahd bounds in recent years. Therefore, 

whilst India iij,, still in the main an agricultural 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agricul- country, tlirqp- quarters of her population draw- 
turai country, she ranks as one of the eight ing their sustenance from the soil, her manufac- 
greatest industrial countries of the world. Her turing industries are of large and growing im- 
manufacturing industries, formerly few in num- portance, and their prosperity every year affects 
her and concentrated in a few areas, liave of in an incrcasitigi degree tlie general prosiierity of 
recent years multiplied and spread. Tho war, tiie people. 

I.~ GENERAL. 

Afiicultaral Conditioiis in India. — In spite slight reaction was noticeable in October, but by 
of her rapid industrialization in the last the end of November the upward movement 
twenty-five years India still remains predorai- again gathered force and by December the prices 
nantly an agricultural country and her well- of many agricultural (lomniodities reached levels 
being greatly depends on the prosperity of her which were untouched for many years past, 
large agricultural population. That prosperity This boom of the last quarter of 1039 was, now- 
was naturally greatly affected by the outbreak of ever, largely an outcome of speculative influences 
war in September 1939. Tho war had begun to and was, therefore, essentially of a temporary 
east its shadow for several months before it character. By the latter half of J anuary , prices 
actually broke out. The economic system had began to come down, as natural tendencies to 
begun to feel the shocks and jerks of tho trouble reaction asserted themselves, aggravated by 
that was brewing in the underworld long before special circumstances including the announce- 
the explosion took place. A period in which tho ment regarding the Excess Profits Tax, so that 
chances of peace and war ware so delicately speculators began to unload their holdings. 
i)alanced was hardly conducive to economic During the last quarter of 1939-40, the prices of 
recovery. Business conditions, therefore, con- many agricultural commodities assumed a sharp 
tinned to he in the grip of the recession which had downward trend, thus wiping out a large part of 
started in the latter half of 1937 and which was the gain made in the preceding quarter, though 
only temporarily interrupted In June 1938. the levels prevailing at the end of tlie year were 
Commodity prices in India no doubt showed a still substantially higher than those before tho 
slight recovery in the first five months of 1939-40, outbreak of war. 

l)ut with the exception of a few commodities like It would appear that of .all the agricultural 
jute, sugar and tea^ the prices of agricultural commodities in India, raw jute experienced the 
produce in general still remained on a low level most violent fluctuations during the year under 
up to August 1939. The foreign trade' position review. The average price of jute, ready firsts, 
with regard to many staple articles of export was rose from Us. 35-14-9 in . 1938-39 to Rs.62-7-8 in 
satisfactory as compared witii the previous year, 1939-40 or a rise of 74 per cent. The price of 
i)ut its effect was largely nullified by the growing jute reached its peak in December 1939 and re- 
tension in the international sphere and the conse- malned generally on a high level in the next two 
quent deterioration in industrial conditions. The months, but fell precipitously in March 1940 and 
situation, however, was radically altered by the yet the quotation in that month was B,8.66-4-0 
oiithreak of war in Septemiher .1939, and the which was 40 per cent, higher than what It was a 
whole outlook wjw toan^OTiued from pessimism year before. The price of raw cotton also fluc- 
und nervousness into . optimism. Tbero ,waj a ftaated. widely. By the beginning of January 
sudden rise in prices accompanied by a spate of 1940, the quotation for Broach M. ,G. F. G., had 
speculative activity in commodity markets A more than doubled itself as compared With March 
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1039, though the gain was reduced to 60 mr cent, 
by the end of the year under review. Over the 
year 1989-40 as a whole, the price of raw cotton 
averaged 86 per cent, higher than in the preced- 
ing year. In the case of wheat, the effects of war 
conditions were reinforced by the continued 
drought in the wheat growing areas in India till 
December 1989 when the quotation for white 
wheat at Lyallpur stood at Es. 3-9-0 per maund 
as compared with Bs.2-4-3 in March 1030, or a 
rise of nearly 67 per cent. The widespread rain- 
fall in January 1940, however, changed the crop 
outlook and the bearish world situation also 
adversely affected the price of wheat. The 
quotation, therefore, dropped down to B8.3-1-3 
in March 1940, still showing an advance of 36 
per cent, as compared with the same month of 
the preceding year. On an average, the price of 
wheat was 27 per cent, higher in 1930-40 than in 
1038-39. Oilseeds also participated in this 
general upward movement but the rise in their 
case was not so conspicuous as in the case of jute, 
cotton or wheat, because the severe reduction in 
exports acted as a constant drag on their price 
level. The average price of groundnuts rose 
from Bs.24-8-10 per candy of 600 lbs. in 1938-39 
to Bs.29-6-4 in 1939-40 or a rise of 20 per cent, 
and that of linseed from B8.7-1-3 per cwt. In the 
preceding year to Bs.8-6-8 in the year under 
review or a rise of 20 per cent. Bice continued 
to be a steady market almost throughout the 


year. A gradual rise since the beginning of the 
year which was due to the short crop of 1938-39 
took the quotation for Ballam No. 1 to B8.6-6-0 
per maund in December 1939 as compared with 
Bs. 4-0-0 in preceding March and though it fell 
in the next three months, the closing level of 
B8.4-12-0 in March 1940 was still 19 per cent, 
hif^er than what it was a year before. Thus, 
the war was responsible for a fairly general and 
substantial rise In the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce in India, though it is difficult to say to 
what extent the actual tillers of the soil received 
the benefit of the rise in prices. 

Balanca of Trado: — The turnover of India’s 
overseas trade in merchandise for the year 1939- 
40 recorded a substantial improvement as com- 
imred with the preceding year. There was an 
I increase of Bs.44 crores, or of 26 per cent, in ex- 
ports and of Bs.lB crores, or 9 per cent, in im- 
ports, resulting in an Improvement of about 
B8.31 crores in the favourable balance of trade 
in merchandise in the year under review. The 
surplus of exports over Imports in 1939-40 was 
nearly B8.48 crores as compared with about 
Bs. 17i crores in 1938-39. A survey of the 
monthly figures shows that, with the exception 
of April, 1939, exports in each month of the year 
under review exceeded imports. 

The following table shows in detail the items 
entering into the balance of trade. 

(In lakhs of Bupees.) 


India excluding Burma. 


India including Burma. 


Exports of Indian merchan- 
dise (private) . . 
Be-exports of Foreign mer- 
chandise (private) 
Imports of Foreign mer- 
chandise (private) (a) . . 
Balance of trade in mer- 
chandise 

Gold (private) 

Silver (private) 

Currency notes (private) .. 
Balance of transactions in 
treasure (private) 

Total visible balance of 

trade 

Gold earmarked on ac- 
count of purchasers 
abroad. 

Purchases of sterling by the 
Beserve Bank of India. . 
Sales of sterling by the 
Beserve Bank of India . . 
Transfers of Government 

securities 

Interest drafts on India in 
respect of Government of 
India securities . . 
Balance of temlttances of 




1937-38. 

1 1988-89. 

1 1939-40. 

1 1987-88. 

+ 

1,80,93 

+ 

1,62,79 

+ 

2,03,44 

+ 

1,95,20 

+ 

8,28 

+ 

6,42 

+ 

9,64 

+ 

7,46 

— 

1,73,33 

— 

1,61,79 

— 

1,64,76 

— 

1,59,47 

+ 

16,88 

+ 

17,42 


48,33 

+ 

43,19 

4- 

16,34 

-H 

18,06 


34,67 


16,32 


2,26 


1,76 

— 

4,74 

— 

1,48 

+ 

28 

+ 

68 

+ 

34 


28 


14,86 

+ 

11,89 

+ 

30,27 

+ 

15,12 

+ 

30,24 

+ 

29,31 

±_ 

78,60 

-4- 

68,31 

— 1 

I 10,19* 


1,36 

- 


29,61 — 32,64 — 


28 — 28 
29,90 — 33,00 


_ 

— 33,29 — 34,06 

— 11 — 8 

— 28 — 28 

•— 33,68 — 84,42 . 


Note. — The sign -f means net exports and the sign — net imports. 

* Figures relate to the period October, 1938 to March, 1989. 

(a) Exclusive of the value of railway materials imported direct by State Bailways wo»iiig 
under company management, udiich was not paid for in the ordinary way and waa not, therefore, 
taken into account in arriving at the balance of trade. . 

(b) Publication suspended. 
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II-IMPOBTS OF HraCHANDiSE. 

The followiog table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles Imported Into 
pritish India r — 

IMPORTS (In thousands of Rupees) 


Cotton and cotton goods 
drain, pulse and flour . . 

Oils 

Machinery and millwork 
Metals and ores 

Vehicles 

Instruments, apparatus and 

appliances 

Artulcial silk 

Chemicals 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
paper and pasteboard 

Sugar 

Wood and timber 
Provisions and oilman’s stores 
Drugs and medicines . . 

Spices 

Hardware 

Liquors 

Wool, raw and manufactured 
Silk, raw and manufactured . . 
Rubber manufactures .. 

Manures 

Fruits and Vegetables . . . . 

Tobacco 

Paints and painters’ materials 
Glass and glassware 
Precious stones and pearls, 

unset 

Tea chests 

Stationery 

Toilet requisites 

Salt 

Building and engineering mate- 
rials 

Books, printed, etc 

Belting for machinery . . 

Arms, ammunition and military 
stx)r0s • • • • • • 

Haberdashery and millinery . . 


Apparel .. 
Bobbins . . 


Clocks and watches and parts. . 
Earthenware and procelain . . 
Toys and requisites for games 
Tallow and stearine 
Gums and resins 

Matches 

Soap 

Paper making materials 

Cutlery 

Umbrellas and fittings 

Tea 

Animals, living 

Flax, raw and manufactured . . 
Furniture and cabinetware 
Boots and shoes 
J ewellery, also plate of gold and 

silver 

Fish {excluding canned fish) . . 
Jute and jute goods . . 

(>oal and coke 

All other articlee 

Total value of tmporto . . 


1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of merclmndlse 
in 1939-40 

27,68,17 

22,66,20 

22,10,34 

13-37 

12,16,85 

13,76,46 

21,80,54 

13-19 

18,69,99 

15,62,41 

18,62.81 

11-27 

17,14,93 

19,04,78 

14,66,95 

8-88 

13,39,34 

10,86,52 

10,87,30 

6-58 

8,92,30 

6,68,20 

6,87,07 

4-16 

6,13,36 

5,86,31 

5,57,79 

3-37 

4,87,49 

2,23,62 

4,58,68 

2-78 

3,32,82 

3,05,29 

4,51,76 

2-73 

3,94,06 

8,11,20 

3,60,86 

2-18 

4 14,71 

3,22,93 

3,45,92 

2-09 

18,60 

45,58 

3,31,58 

2-01 

2,98,26 

2,86,69 

2,69,73 

1-63 

2,60,32 

2,48,41 

2,63,48 

1-59 

2,36,17 

2,20,63 

2,61,21 

1-58 

1,82,83 

2,63,43 

2,54,50 

1-54 

3,31,22 

2,57,27 

2,26,86 

1-37 

2,30,34 

2,10,83 

2,19,15 

1-33 

4,14,87 

2,81,90 

2,16,30 

1-31 

2,85,58 

1,94,15 

1,82,21 

1-10 

1,88,99 

1,40 66 

1,48,42 

0-90 

79,67 

1,05,17 

1,25,15 

0-76 

1,58,23 

1.34,43 

1,21,28 

0-74 

85,48 

1,04,55 

1,16,97 

0-71 

1,01,86 

88,99 

; 1,02,55 

0-62 

1,51,88 

1,25,12 

1,01,77 

0-62 

1,24,47 

1,15,03 

87,80 

0-53 

71,70 

90,30 

83,39 

0-50 

81,02 

67,04 

64,70 

0-39 

67,85 

66,06 

64,59 

0-39 

65,77 

37,80 

61,99 

0-38 

69,53 

62,18 

56,68 

0-34 

61,78 

58,92 

53,69 

0-32 

60,17 

49,11 

52,88 

0-32 

1,27,78 

50,17 

48,99 

0-30 

63,61 

46,52 

43,46 

0-26 

67,69 

47,50 

37,95 

0-23 

42,74 

37,92 

37,89 

0-23 

52,41 

42,63 

35,99 

0-22 

47,81 

39,19 

35,68 

0-22 

44,05 

37,30 

32,62 

0-20 

38,43 

32,10 

32,33 

0-20 

27,42 

30,13 

27,23 

0-16 

20,44 

23,52 

24,67 

0-15 

24,46 

22,44 

23,67 

0-14 

18,35 

27,39 

28,64 

0-14 

30,59 

25,64 

22,38 

0-14 

28,06 

14,87 

17,20 

0-10 

18,49 

16,73 

15,96 

0-10 

35,33 

30,72 

15,68 

0-09 

22,47 

17,96 

14,44 

0*09 

21,35 

15,95 

12,71 

0-08 

22,40 

15,45 

10,35 

0-06 

5,99 

8,25 

8,82 

0-05 

6,70 

6,89 

7,30 

0-04 

6,41 

5,93 

6,78 

0-04 

16,66 

8,05 

2,64 

0-02 

9,28,43 

7,63,53 

8,52,71 

6-16 
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856 Cotton Piecegoods, 

Cotton numufiictarM (Rt. 14;M Idditi) — China and the United Kingdom dropped from 2» 
Imports of cotton manufactures into British and 13 per cent, to 26 and 7 per cent, respectively. 
India were valued at Ks. 14,05 lakhs during 1939- Imports of cotton piecegoods Into British 
40 as compared with Bs.14,15 lakhs in the pre- in<iia totalled 579 million yards in 1939-40 and 
ceding year and showed a decline of Es.lO lakhs, showed a decrease of 68 million yards or 11 pet 
Imports of twist and yarn advanced in quantity cent, as compared with the preceding year. The 
from 36 million lbs. in 1938-39 to 41 million lbs. value of tliese imports declined by 6 per cent, 
in 1939-40, or by 14 per cent., tlie corresponding from 118.10,27 lakhs to R8.9,65 lakhs. The 
Increase in value being from Ils.2,93 lakhs to decrease was distributed over all the three main 
Bs. 3,52 lakhs, or 20 per cent. The average descriptions of piecegoods, the fall in white and 
declared value per lb. of imported twist and grey goods being comparatively greater than in 
yarn rose from 12 as. 10 ps. in 1938-39 to 13 as. coloured goods. The United Kingdom sustained 
8 ps. in the year under review. heavy losses in each of the main classes. The 

decrease in the case of imports from Japan was 

Imports consisted largely of two-folds (doubles) mostly confined to white goods. Expressed in 
arrivals of which totalled 29.5 mlUion lbs. and imports of grey goods from the 

represented 72 per cent, of the total quantity of cent, over those 

twist and yarn imported during the year under 1938-39, the corresponding decline in the case 

review as against 24.0 million lbs. or 66 per cent. Japan being oidy 2 per cent, the case of 

in 1938-39. Imports of counts above No. 40 white goods, which are largely imported from the 
were also on a larger scale, while those of counts United Kingdom, Japan reduced her si^pliesby 
No. 31-40 were very much reduced. Imports of per cent, and the United Kingdom by 20 per 
other descriptions of twist and yarn are compa- cent. Under coloured goods, Imports from the 
ratively small. The increase in Indian produc- United Kingdom fell by 26 per cent, and those 
tion, noticed in the preceding yeiir’s Review, re- from Japan, by barely 1 per cent, 
eeived a sliglit set-back in 1939-40, the total out- All the descriptions under grey and white 
put being 1,234 million lbs, as compared with goods, with the exception of a relatively unini- 
1,303 million lbs. in 1938-39. Witli the exeep- portant item, drills and jeans under white, re- 
tlon of unspecified descriptions of yarn, all other corded decreases. In the coloured sections, 
classes shared in this decline. Of the total irn- however, there were appreciable increases under 
ports, Japan supidied 66 per cent, as aginst 58 shirtings, drills and jeans and twills, while all 
percent, in the juecedlng year, while the shares of other classes showed a decline. 


The following table gives the percentage shares of the United Kingdom and Japan in the 
imimrta of piecegoods during the last tliiee years : — 


— 

CKEY I 

White 

COLOUIiEO, etc. 

United 

1 Kingdoiii. 

Ja*pun. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Japan. 

United 

Kingdom. 

1 

Japan. 

1937-38 . . 

18 0 

81-8 

63-6 1 

32- 1 

44'6 

51-8 

1938-39 . . 1 

110 

880 

67 0 ' 

391 

34*8 

610 

1939-40 . . 

3-8 

1 

94-7 

61-4 1 

32-2 

25-6 

60-6 


The United Kingdom retained the position as Wool, raw and manufactured (Rt* 2,16 
the leading supplier in bleached goods, but she lakht). — Tliere was a decline of Rs.66 lakhs in 
lost considerable ground in grey and coloured the imports of wool and woollens which were 
goods, tlie two lines in wliich Japanese competi- valued at R8.2,16 lakhs in 1939-40, as compared 
tion was more effective than in the other. with Rs.2,82 lakhs in the preceding year. Im- 

Imports of fents declined from 4.9 million lbs. ports of raw wool, generally for consumption in 
valued at Rs.35 lakhs in 1938-39 to 4.1 million Indian mills, totalled 7.7 million lbs. valued at 
lbs. valued at Rs.31 lakhs in the year under R8.76 lakhs as compared with 7.3 million lbs. 
review. These consisted largely of cotton fents, valued at R8.62 lakhs in 1938-39. Supplies froin 
Imports of which totalled 4.0 niillioii lbs. (20.2 Australia advanced from 4.4 million lbs. (36 
million yards) as agohist 4.8 million lbs. (23.7 lakhs) to 4.9 million lbs. (R8.49 lakhs), while 
million yards) in 1936-39. Imports of fents of those from the United Kingdom declined from 
silk or artificial silk or mixture thereof were pro- 2.5 million Ibs^ (R8.25 lakhs) to 1.9 million lbs. 
hibited throughout the year 1 939-40, while fents (j^8.23 lakhs). Yarn and knitting wool was, 
of other materials were imported to the extent of however, in less demand and imports fell from 
74,000 lbs. as against 99, (KK) lbs. in 1938-39, 3.4 million lbs. to 2.9 million lbs. Japan was 
Sul)plie8 of fents of all descriptions from Japan the leading supplier in this line and sent 1 . 7 mil- 
and the United States of America were on a re- lion lbs. of worsted yarn and 893,000 lbs. of 
duced scale being valued at Rs. 14 laklis and Bs.6 knitting wool in 1939-40. Arrivals from the 
lakhs as comimred with Rb. 16 lakhs and Rs.O United Kingdom consisted mainly of 160,009 
lakhs, respectively, in 1938-39, Imports from lbs. of knitting wool. Imports of woollen and 
the United Kingdom, amounting to 1.2 million worsted piecegoods declined to ^.3 million yards 
lbs. showed a small decline in quantity, the value (1 . 1 million lbs.) valu^ at- Rs. 35 lakhs from 2 . I> 
remaining steady at B«.10 lakhs, 
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iiiilliou yard» (1.4 million lbs.) valued at Ks.45 
Inkhs in 1038-39. Beceipts from Japan ad- 
vanced from 1,254,000 yards to 1,635,(K)0 yards, 
l»ut the value of the consignment fell from Rs.l5 
liikhs to B8.14 lakhs. There were reduced iin- 
]i(i] ts from tlie United Kingdom which amounted 
t(» 051,000 yards valued at its. 18 lakhs. Arrivals 
from other countries included Ks. 2 lakhs from 
Italy as against Its. 4 lakhs in the preceding year, 
while German contribution fell from Ks. 2 lakhs 
to Bs.^ lakh. Imports of woollen goods mixed 
witli other mtiterials also fell from 2.3 million 
yards valued at 118.32 lakha to 1 .2 million yards 
valued at Es.lO lakhs iti the year under review, of 
which the United Kingdom supplied 698,000 
yards valued at Hs.9 lakhs as against 1.7 million 
yards valued at lis.22 laklis in 1938-39. Supplies 
from. Japan and Italy were smaller than in the 
])re(!eding year and were valued at Bs. 3 lakhs 
and Bs. 2ji lakhs respectively, in the year under 
review. Imports from Germany were practically 
insignificant. 

Imports of foreign carjtets and floor rugs were 
valued at K8.2 lakhs in 1 939-40 as in the preced- 
ing year. Gf the total value of these imjmrts in 
the year under review, the United Kingdom sup- 
])lied to the extent of Ks.l lakh or 60 per cent. 
I'he remainder came mainly from Imn and 
France. 

Imports of shawls and lohis numbered 148,000 
valued at Ks.4 lakhs as against 479, (HK) valued at 
Ks.l4 lakhs in the preceding year. Japan almost 
monopolised the trade in 1939-40 displacing Ger- 
many whose share fell from 28 per cent, to 6 per 
cent, in value. 

Imports of blankets and rugs, other than floor ^ 
rugs, declined sharply from 4.1 million lbs. 
valued at Es.32 lakhs to 1 . 7 million lbs. valued at 
R8.12 lakhs in 1939-40. imiy was, as usual, the 
largest supplier, consignments from that country 
behig valued at Us. 11 lakhs as against Bs.SO 
lakhs in the preceding year. 

Of the total imports of woollen hosiery valued 
at Rs.lO lakhs in 1939-40 as against Rs.lB lakhs 
ill the pre(;eding year, Japan supplied R.s.5 lakhs 
and the United Kingdom, Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Artificial Silk (Ib. 4,59 lakhs). — 1'he total 
value of the imports of artificial silk and 
manufactures advanced sharply from B.8.2,24 
lakhs in 1938-39 to R8.4,59 lakhs in the year 
under review. Artificial silk yarn was imported 
to the extent of 30.8 million lbs. valued at 
R8.2,12 lakhs as compared with 17.2 million lbs. 
valued at Rs.96 lakhs in the preceding year, 
showing an improvement of 79 per cent, in quan- 
tity and 121 per cent, in value. Japan regained 
her leading position and supplied 21.9 million 
lbs. as against 6.5 million lbs. in 19158-39, while 
imports from Italy dropped from 10.6 million 
lbs. to 8.7 miUion lbs. The average declared 
value per lb. of imports from Japan aud Italy 
during 1939-40 was 11 as. 6 p. and 9 as. 8 p., the 
respective figures for the preceding year being 
10 as. 2 p. and 8 as. 1 p. Imports of piecegoods, 
made entirely of actifleial sUk, also rose from 
28.6 million yards valued at Rs. 98 lakhs in. 
1938-39 to 54.3 million yards valued at R8.2,ll 
lakhs in the year under review. Of these, Japan 
supplied 51 . 6 million yards or 95 per cent. 
(Rs.1,95 lakhs) as against 26.3 million yards or 
*•2 per cent. (R8.87 lakhs) in the preceding year. 
Tlje remainder came chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, imports from that country being 


valued at Rs. 7 lakhs as against Rs.6 lakhs in 
1938-39. The declared value, per yard, of Im- 
ports from Japan was 6 as. 1 p. as compared with 
6 as. 4 p. in 1938-39. Imports of goods of arti- 
ficial silk mixed with other materials totalled 6.7 
million yards valued at Rs.28 lakhs as compared 
with 6.0 million yards valued at 118.22 lakhs a 
year ago. Japan increased her supplies to 6.9 
million yards (Rs.20 lakhs) from 4.3 million 
yards (R8.14 lakhs) in 1938-39. The remainder 
cjimc mainly from the United Kingdom (118.4 
lakhs) and Germany and Italy (Rs.l lakh each). 
The average declared value per yard, of the im- 
ports from Japan was 6 as. 7 p. and of those from 
the United Kingdom, 12 as. 9 p., as compared 
with 5 as. 2 p. and 13 as. 2 p., respectively, in the 
preceding year. 

Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 1,82 

lakhs). — The tot-al value of the imports of silk, 
raw and manufactured, reccdeci furtficr to 
Rs.l ,82 lakhs in the year under review. Imports 
of raw silk declined in quantity from 2.2 million 
lbs. in 1938-30 to 2.0 million lbs. in tlio year 
under review, but rose in value from Rs.62 lakhs 
to Rs.63 lakhs. China continued to bo the ]>i iii- 
cipal source of supply and increased her c.oiitri- 
bution from 1.2 million lbs. (Rs.32 lakhs) to 1 .4 
million lbs. (R8.42 lakhs). Japan was practically 
out of the market consignments from that coun- 
try having been valued at Rs.l2 lakhs in 1938-39. 
As a result of the imposition of duty on the 
imports of raw silk from Burma in the 
previous year, arrivals from that country 
dropped from 418, (K)() lbs. to 3,000 llw. Arrivals 
from other countries lnclu<ied 643, IKK) lbs. of raw 
silk valued at Rb. 21 lakhs from Hongkong as 
against 223,000 lbs. valued at Rs.6 lakhs in the 
preceding year. There was a decrease in the im- 
ports of silk yarn which amounted to 910, (KIO lbs. 
(Rs.24 lakhs) as com])ared witli 1,120,000 lbs. 
(Rh. 32 lakhs) in 1938-39. Supplies from Japan 
fell from 688,000 lbs. valued at Rs.22 Inkhs to 
257,000 lbs. valued at Hs.ll lakhs. The re- 
mainder came chiefly from China (Rs.O lakhs) 
and Italy (R8.2 lakhs). Imports of silk piece- 
goods also declined from 16.9 million yards 
valued at Rs.67 lakhs to 9. 1 million yards valued 
at Rs.54 lakhs in 1039-40 of which Japan supplied 

4.9 million yards (R8.31 lakhs) as against 11.8 
million yards (R8,46 lakhs). Imports from China 
were valued at Rs.lO lakhs as compared with 
lls.17 lakhs in the i)receding year. There were 
however, increased Imports of goods of silk mixed 
with other materials amounting to 8.1 million 
yards valued at Rs.39 laklis in 1939-40 as against 

5.9 million yards valued at lls.Sl lakhs in 1938- 
30. Ciiina increased her contribution from 1 . 6 
million yards (Rs.O lakhs) to 6.0 million yards 
(Rs.21 lakhs), while Japan reduced her supplies 
from 3.8 million yards (Rs. 18 lakhs) to 2.7 mil- 
lion yards (Rs.l 4 lakhs) in 1939-40. 

Iron and Steel (Rc. 6,09 laklie). — In the be- 
ginning of the year 1939 the conditions in the 
iron and steel industry remained someVhat quiet, 
but with the growth of armament requirements 
production of both pig iron and steel In the 
United Kingdom, as far as could be judged from 
available information, reached very high levels. 
At the outbreak of the war, the industry was 
placed under State control and deliveries to ex- 
porters Were licensed. Production in Belgium, 
Luxemburg and in the United States of America 
also showed marked increases during the year. 
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The output of pig iron in India advanced from 

1,676.000 tons in 1038-80 to 1,838,000 tons in 
1080-40 or by 17 per cent, and that of steel ingots 
from 077,000 tons to 1,070,000 tons or by 10 per 
cent. The production of finished steel, which 
excludes the production of some re-rolling mills 
using either imported or Tata’s semis, also wowed 
an increase from 726,000 tons to 804,000 tons, 
the improvement being noticeable in almost all 
the descriptions under this class. 

Imports of foreign pig iron into India, mostly 
from the United Kingdom, declined from 2,800 
tons valued at Ils.3 lakhs in 1938-30 to 1,600 tons 
valued at B.s.2 lakhs in the year under review. 
The declared value, per ton, of imported pig iron 
was Ba.llO as against Ils.124 in 1038-89. Im- 
ports of ferro-alloys rose from 4,200 tons valued 
at Es.l4 lakhs in 1930-40. Manufactured iron 
and steel (excluding pig Iron and old iron and 
steel) recorded a further decrease from 264,000 
tons to 255,000 tons in quantity and from 
R8.6,62 lakhs to 118.6,05 lakhs in value. The 
declared value, per ton, was Ks.237 during 1939- 
40 as compared with Bs.251 in the preceding 
year. 

As regards the classes of iron and steel goods 
imported into India, the largest decreases were 
in beams, channels, pillars, etc., sheets and plates, 
nails, rivets etc., and bolts and nuts, while there 
were increases under hoops and strips and fencing 
materials. Galvanised sheets and plates were 
Imported to the extent of 15,600 tons valued at 
Ba.38 lakhs as against 26,700 tons valued at 
K8.59 lakhs in 1938-39. There was also a de- 
crease in the imports of tin plates which amount- 
ed to 6,500 tons valued at liB.25 lakhs in 1939-40 
as compared with 14,000 tons valued at K8.49 
lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of sheets 
and plates, not galvanised or tinned, declined 
from 26,000 tons to 16,700 tons, the correspond- 
ing decrease in value l^ing from R8.52 lal^s to 
B8.34 lakhs. Construction materials — beams, 
channels, pillars, girders and bridgework — came 


in smaller quantities, imports having totalled 

10.000 tons valued at Its.l6 lakhs in 1939-40 as 
compared with 18,700 tons valued at Rs.Sl lakhs 
in 1938-39. There was also a decrease in the 
imports of steel angles and tees which amounted 
to 6,200 tons valued at Bs.lO lakhs as against 
9,400 tons valued at K8.15 lakhs in the preceding 
year. On the other hand, imports of steel bars, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, advanced from 

17.000 tons in 1938-89 to 21,000 tons in 1939-40, 
but with a decrease in value from Eb.44 lakhs to 
Bs.42 lakhs. Imports of hoops and strips im- 
proved from 24,000 tons to 33,200 tons, and in- 
crease of about 86 per cent, in quantity, the cor- 
responding rise in value being from B8.49 lakhs 
to Bs.73 lakhs of 49 per cent. Among other 
items, imports of bolts and nuts ; nails, rivets and 
washers and rails, chairs and fishplates, showed 
decreases, while wire nails recorded an increase 
over the preceding year. 

A feature of the year’s trade is the very large 
importation of semis — ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs — from Australia amounting to 37,000 tons 
as compared with 12,000 tons in 1938-39. As 
might be expected, there was a heavy reduction 
in the imports from the United Kingdom from 

136.000 tons in 1938-39 to 96,000 tons in 1939-40 
and concurrently her relative share in total im- 
ports dropped from 50.0 to 36.9 per cent. Im- 
ports from Germany and Belgium also fell from 

30.000 tons (or 11 per cent.) and 33,000 tons (or 

12.1 per cent.) to 17,000 tons (or 6.6 per cent.) 
and 30,000 tons (or 11.5 per cent.), respectively. 
France, on the other hand, increased her share 
from 10,000 tons (or 3 . 7 per cent.) to 13,000 tons 
(or 6 per cent.) Imports from the United States 
of America also rose from 9,000 tons in 1938-39 
to 13,000 tons in 1939-40, her percentage share in 
the total trade having risen from 3.3 to 5.0. 
Among other countries, imports from Japan, con- 
sisting largely of galvanized sheets, rose from 
17,000 tons to 24,000 tons. These imports re- 
presented 9.2 per cent, of the total trade as 
against 6 . 2 per cent, in 1938-39. 


The following table shows the quantities and values of the principal descriptions of iron and 
steel imported into British India during the last three years : — 



Quantity Ton (000) 

Value Bs. (lakhs). 


1987-38. 

1938-89. 

1939-40. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

Steel angle and tee 

14-3 

9-4 

6*2 

21*6 

16-3 

10*1 

Steel ban (other than cast steel) . 

51-2 

170 

21*0 

96-7 

43*6 

41*7 

Beams, channels, pillan, girden 
and bridgework 

26-4 

18-7 

10*0 

40*7 

30*6 

16*0 

Bolts and nuts 

10-6 

8-8 

5*7 

85*1 

81*7 

22*0* 

Fencing materials (including 

fencing wire) 

Hoops and strips 

4-3 

41 

5*1 

12*8 

12*8 

13*7 

48-5 

24-4 

33*2 

85*7 

48*5 

78-2 

Nalls, rivets and washen 
Galvanised sheets and plates 

16*8 

11-2 

8*9 

45*6 

34*4 

37*8 

42-8 

25-7 

15*6 

97*4 

59*1 

37*9 

Tinned sheets and plates 

7-4 

140 

6*5 

28*9 

48*9 

24*7 

Sheets and plates not galvanised 
or tinned 

23-8 

26*0 

16*7 

46*4 

51*6 

83*8 

Bails, chain and fishplates 

7-5 

11*5 

10*0 

11*1 

14*7 

11*5 

Tubes, pipes and flttingB, wrought 

41*4 

84*8 

82*5 

107*0 

1,03*8 

1,01*0 

Wire niuls 

6-2 

4*9 

5*6 

16*2 

10*9 

13*4 

Wire rope 

4-8 

82 

3*3 

28*7 

20*7 

22*1 

Cast pipes and fittings . . 
Sleepers and keys of steel or iron 
for railways * 

1-4 

2*5 

2*6 

7*0 

9*0 

8*5 

2-5 

0*8 

1*4 

41 

2*0 

3*0 
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MThimry mi 4 Miilwwrfc (lU. lS.37 JiAhe) . — ^Tbere was a sharp decline in the imports of 
machinery and mill work including beltings and printing machinery in 1039<40 which were valued 
at lls.15,37 lakhs as compared with Rs.19,72 lakhs in 1938*39. The following table shows the 
details for the last three years : — 


— 1 

1937*38. 

1938*39. 

1 

1989*40. 


Ra. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Prime-movers 

1,70 

1,87 

1,69 

Electrical 

2,69 

3,72 

2,36 

Agricultural machinery 

11 

14 

19 

Boilers 

117 

1 1.40 

86 

Metal working (chiefly machine tools) 

86 

39 

50 

Mining 

17 

26 

48 

Oil crushing and reflning 

28 

44 

29 

Paper mill 

Refrigerating 

46 

28 

28 

14 

13 

21 

Rice and flour mill 

9 

7 

6 

Saw mil' 

4 

4 

4 

Sewing and knitting machines and parts 

82 

67 

73 

Sugar machinery 

69 

61 

61 

Tea machinery 

21 

23 

17 

Cotton machinery 

2,92 

2,67 

1,96 

Jute mill machinery 

1,06 

71 

46 

Wool machinery 

8 

2 

8 

Typewriters, induding parts and accessorial . . • 

22 

16 

21 

Printing ami lithographing presses 

23 

19 

18 

Belting for machinery 

60 

49 

63 


Motor Vohicloi (Rs. 5.11 lofclM).— In recent 1 during the year under review. The total number 
years the United Kingdom and the United of motor cars imported into British India de* 
States of America were the largest suppliers of dined from 11,058 valued at Rb. 2,17 lakhs in 
motor vehicles to India, the former concentrating 1938*39 to 9,972 valued at Kb. 2,07 lakhs in the 
more on motor cars than on heavier motor vehi- year under review. The table below shows the 
cles. Despite expansion in military demand in number of motor cars imported during the past 
the United Kingdom, imports of motor cars from three years indicating the principal sources of 
that country into India showed no slackening supply : — 


Number of motor eart imported. 


— 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 
States of 
America. 

Canada. 

France. 

Italy. 

Other 

Countries. 

Totai.. 

1937-38 

6,419 

4,876 

1,612 

1 98 

281 

2,411 

16,697 

1938-89 

6,117 

3,170 

972 

66 

232 

1,501 

11,068 

1039-40 

6,344 

2,969 

963 

i 

64 

232 

400 

9,972 
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Imports from all the principal countries, with 
the exception of the United Kingdom, recorded 
decreases, (^tnsignments from the United King- 
dom, iiuml>ered 6,344 in 1939-40 as compared 
with 6,117 in the ]>receding year. Imports from 
the Urilteil States of Americ-a and C'anada, on the 
other hand, fell from 3,170 and 973 to 2,969 and 
963, respetjtively, in .1939-40. Arrivals from 
Italy, however, remained undinnged at 232 hut, 
as might bo exi)ected, German 8upi)]ies declined 
froiii 1 ,263 to 255. Imports from other countries 
Ineiuded 64 from France as comi)ared with 66 in 

1938- 39. 

The number of motor omnibuses, vans, and 
lorries imported during the yar under review 
advanced from 7,808 in 1938-39 to 14,637 in 

1939- 40, the corresponding increase in value 
being from Rs.l ,18 lakhs to Its. 2,06 lakhs. The 


growth in imports of these vehicles was stimu- 
lated to some extent by India's military require- 
ments. These Imports, consisting largely of 
chassis, are mainly consigned from the United 
States of America and ('anada. Imports from 
these two sources nun)bercd 10,362 and 3,631 in 
1939-40 as com]>ared with 6,096 and 1,958, re- 
spectively, in 1938-39. There was however, a 
decrease in the imports from the United Kingdom 
which numbered 603 as against 607 in the pre- 
ceding year. The average declared value of chassis 
imported from the ITiiited Kingdom in 1939-4(i 
was lower than in the preceding year and amount- 
ed to Ks.2,048, the corresponding figures for the 
United States of America and Canada bping 
Ks.1,263 and Rs.l, 534, respectively. The fol- 
lowing table shows the total number of motor 
omnibuses, vans, etc. imitorted during the past 
thr(;e years : — 


Imports of motor omniimsg, vans, etc. 


- 

United 

Kingdom. 

Uniled 
States of 
America. 

Canada. 

Other 

Countries. 

Totai. 

1037-38 

2,337 

10,035 

1 

2,197 

1 1 
508 

1 

15,077 

1938-39 

607 

5,095 

1,958 

148 

7,808 

1939-40 

• 

563 

10,362 

3,581 

\' 

81 

14,537 


Hardwar* (R«. 2,27 lakh«).-“Owing mainly i 
to reduced imports during the latter half of ttie 
year under review, there was a decline of 12 perl 
cent, in the value of Hie imports of hardware 
which amounted to Rs.'2,27 lakhs as compared 
with Rs.2,67 laklis in 1938-39. . 

Mineral oils (R«. 17,12 lakhs). — No reliable 
statistics relating to production or consumption 
of mineral oils arc available from any country, but 
it may be safely assumed that, desjdtc*. higher 
prices, there was a moderate increase during the 
year under review in consumption of petroleum 
products wliich are so important in modem me- 
chanised warfare. In Burma, which supplies 
the bulk of India’s requirements, the production 
of kcrosepe and motor spirit (including aviation 
petrol), as far as could be judged from the figures 
up. to •February, 1940, was higher by 8 per cent, 
and 6 per cent,, respectively, than in 1938-39. 

The total imports of mineral oils of all kinds in- 
to British India advanced from 439 million gallons 
to 463 million gallons in the year under review. 

Chenuealt (Rs. 4,52 lakht.) — Prices of che- 
micals in 1939-40, specially after the outbreak of 
war, were generally higher than in the pre(;eding 
year. The total imports of chemicals into British 
India advanced in value from Rs. 3,05 lakhs in 
1938-39 to Rs.452 lakhs hi 1939-40. Sodium 
compounds represented 46 per cent, of this total, 
imports ot which w^ere valued at Es.2,0Q lakhs as 


compared with Rs.l, 34 lakhs in the preceding 
year. Imports of sodium carl)onate and caustic 
soda, chieHy from the United Kingdom, rose from 
Rs.6l lakiiB and Rs.|6 lakhs to Rs.78 lakhs and 
Rs.72 lakhs, resjiectively. All other desc.riptlons 
of sodium compounds also showed increases. 
Acids, as a class,, of which acetic, citric, 
j oxalic and tartaric are the most important, 
were in»i)orted to the value of Rs. 19 
lakhs as compared with Rs, 11 lakhs in tlie 
preceding year. Imports of potassium com- 
pounds also improved from Rs.ll lakhs to Rs,23 
lakhs ; of hlcaciting powder, from Rs.l2 lakhs to 
Rs.l 8 lakhs and of magnesium compounds, from 
Rs.3 lakhs to Rs.5 lakhs. Calcium compounds, 
valued at Rs.ll lakhs, sliowcd an increase of 
Rs.4 lakhs, while zinc compounds, at Rs.7 lakhs 
recorded a decrease of 118.5 lakhs as comparcil 
with 1938-39. Of the total imports of sulphur 
valued at R8.45 lakhs in 1939-40 as compared 
with R8.22 lakhs in the preceding year, the 
United States of America supplied 58 per cent, 
and Japan 20 per cent, as against 18 per cent, 
each in 1938-39, while the contribution of Italy 
droi>ped from 55 per cent, to 20 per cent. Among 
other chemicals, muriate of ammonia and copper 
sulphate showed increases, while copperas, gly- 
cerine and liquid chlorine recorded decreases. 
The share of the United Kingdom in the totol 
Imports receded from 66.6 pot cent, in’ 1938-39 
to 51 . 6 per cent, in the year under review. The 
participation of Germany and Italy also fell from 
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18 and 6 per cent, to 5 and 3 per cent., respec- 
tively. On tlie other Imnd, the Unlte<l States of 
and Japan considerably improved their 
position and supplied 18.6 per cent, and 8.2 per 
cent, as against 6.5 and 5.2 per cent., respec- 
tively, in 1938-39. The shares of other <*ountries 
remained pracitically unchanged during tlie year. 

Drags and MadiciiMS (Rs. 2,61 lakhs).^ — The 

total value of imported drugs and medicines ad- 
vanced from As. 2,21 lakhs to Es.2,6l lakhs in 
l»)89-40. Imports of proprietory and patent 
medicines were valued at Ks.89 laklis as (com- 
pared with As. 61 lakhs in the preceding year. 
'I’he United Kingdom accounted for Aa.49 lakhs 
Germany, for As.b lakhs and the United States of 
America, for 118.18 lakiis, their respective (^ontri- 
hution in 1938-39 being As.27 lakhs, As. 12 lakhs 
and As. 13 lakhs, (’amphor came, as usual, in 
large quantities from Japan, whicli supplied 

1.147.000 lbs. valued at As.2l lakhs out of a 
total of 1,737.000 lbs. valued at As. 29 lakhs. 
Imports of quiniiut salts were valu(Ml at about 
As. 25 lakhs almost the satiie as in the preceding 
year. The Unit(al Kingdom increased her share 
from As.? lakhs to As. 8 lakhs and Java, from 
Rs.l lakh to Rs.6 lakhs ; while the contribution 
of Germany feil from As.l4 lakhs to As. 5 lakhs. 

Pmpw and Pasteboards (Rs. 3,46 lakhs). — 

Imports of paper and pasteboard declined in 
quantity from 3.1 million ewts. in 3938-39 to 
2.7 million cwts. in 1039-40, but higher prices 
a(;counted for a rise in value from As,3,23 lakhs to 
As.3,46 lakhs. The total quantity of paper of 
all kinds Imported fell by 12 per cent, from 2.5 
million cwts. to 2 . 2 million cwts., the value show- 
ing an increase from As. 2,78 lakhs to As,2,89 
lakhs, or by 4 per (mnt. Printing paper is always 
the chief item and recorded an increase from 

922.000 cwts. valued at A8.93 lakhs to 934,000 
cwts. valued at As, 1,06 lakhs. Sweden and 
Norway togetlier supplied 409,000 cwts. or 83,000 
cwt,8. more than in 1938-39, while tiie supplies 
from Germany declined from 305,000 cwts, to 

206.000 cwts. Consignments from Pinlaiid also 
fell from 109,000 cwts. to 85,000 cwts. Tiiere 
were, however, inc-reased supplies from ('auada 
and Japan which amounted to 61 ,(KX) cwts. and 

23.000 cwts. as against 5,000 cwts. and 4,000 
cwts., respectively, in 1938-39. Arrivals from 
the United Kingdom also rose from 18,000 cwts, 
to 21,000 cwt-8. Imports of writing paper and 
envelopes declined from 181,000 cwts. (valued at 
As. 45 lakhs) in 1938-39 to 135,000 cwts. (valued 
at As.34 lakhs) in the year under review, to 
wliich Norway and Sweden together contributed 

66.000 cwts. ; the United Kingdom, 25,000 cwts,; 
and Germany, 14,000 cwts. as against 60,000 
cwts. and 22,600 cwts. respectively, in 1938-39. 
Packing and wrapping paper was imported to the 
extent of 378,000 cwts. valued at A8.82 lakhs in 
1939-40 as compared with 387,000 cwts. valued 
at A8.67 lakhs in the preceding year. Supplies 
from the United Kingdom, Sweden and Norway 
advanced from 39,000 cwts., 177,000 cwts., and 

15.000 cwts. to 42,000 cwts., 214,000 cwts., and 

20.000 cwts., respectively, while those from 
Oermany fell from 64,000 cwts, to 55,000 cwts. 
Iniports of old newsjmpers in bales and bags, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, fell from 
i>48,000 cwts. to 667,000 cwts., but the value 
remained almost steady at about As.38| lakhs. 
The value of paper manufactures, imported 


mainly from the United Kingdom, showed a 
decrease from As.lO laklis to As.l3 laklis. Im- 
ports of (lasteboard, millboard and cnrdbiiard in- 
cluding manufactures thereof, declined in quan- 
tity from 541,000 cwts. iii 1938-39 to 512.(K)0 
(;wtH, ill 3939-40 Imt advanced in value from 
As.45 lakhs to As. 56 lakhs. Of the.se, straw- 
Ixuirds U(;couiit(xl for 3l)7,(K)0 <!wts. valued at 
Ah. 26 laklis as conijiarcd with 338,(KH) cwts, 
valued at As. 17 lakhs in tlic preiiediiig year. 

liquors (Rs. 2,19 lakhs).—'! 'he total Imports 
of liquors declined in quantity from 4.7 million 
gallons ill 1938-39 to 4.3 niillion gallons in 1939- 
40, but the valine rose by Us. 8 laklis to Rs.2.19 
lakhs. Itcngal took the largt^st quantity- 1.6 
million gallons ( Us. 79 laklis) as against 1 . 5 iniiiion 
gallons (As. 68 lakhs) and was followed by Uoni- 
iiay with I .4 niillion gallons ( Us. 7 1 lakhs) again.st 
1.7 niillion gallons ( Us. 7.5 laklis). Tin* require- 
ments of Sind and Madias were comparatively 
small amounting to 732,000 gallons ( Us. 46 lakhs) 
and 596,000 gallons (Us. 24 lakhs) as compared 
with 863,(M)0 gallons (Us. 43 lakhs) and 682, (M)0 
gallons (As, 25 lakhs), respectively, in the pre- 
ceding year, Ni^arly 72 per cent, of the total 
quantity of imjiortcd liquors (ionsisted of ale, 
beer, and porter, which sliowcd a decline from 
3.6 iniiiion gallons valued at As. 74 lakVis in 
1938-39 to 3.1 million gallons valued at As. 67 
lakhs in 1939-4 Imports from the United 
Kingdom totalled 1 .9 million gallons or 100,000 
gallons less than in 1938-39, but her percentage 
share rose from 56 to 61. Imports from Ger- 
many and the Nditlicrlands were (!onsiderahly 
reduced and amounted to J89,(KK) gallons and 
319,(KK) gallons, respectively. Huiiplies from 
Japan also fell from 549,000 gallons to 514, 0(M) 
gallons. Spirits accounted for 26 per cent, of the 
total quantity of liquors imported and wines 2 
per (tent. . 'I’here was an in(!r(*as(t in the iniports 
of spirits wlilitli amounted to 1 .1 niillion gallons 
valued at As, 1,38 lakhs from 1 .0 niillion gallons 
valued at As, 1,23 lakhs. 


Sugar (Rt. 3,32 lakh*).- The ar(*a under 
HUgantane in India in 1939-40 was 3,618,000 acres 
us compared witli 3.1 30.(H)0 acres in tlie prccteding 
year. The juodiiction in terms of {/ur in 1939-40 
is estimated at 4.547,000 tons or 1,159,000 tons 
moni than in 1938-39. Tint total numlier of 
sugar factories mauufai^turing diritct from (mik* 
during the cane crusliing season 1939-40 was 145 
as against 139 factories, aittually in operation, in 
the preceding year. 

The Increase in the imiiorts of sugar, 16 D.S. 
and above, mentioned in the preceding year’s 
Aeview, continued almost throughout the year 
under review and arrivals into India including 
the Kathiawar States totalled 332,000 tons 
valued at 118.4,26 lakhs as compared with 65,000 
tons valued at As.63J lakhs in 1938-30, Java con- 
tributing 3,18,000 tons or 96 per cent, as against 

50.000 tons or 91 per cent, in the preceding year. 
A feature of the trade in 1939-40 was that, world 
prices being above parity, a part of these imports 
was re-exported from India to the neighbouring 
territories in Africa and Asia, such as Egypt, 
Iran, Palestine, Arabia, Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements. These sliiiiments, which were 
mainly effected in the last quarter of 1939 
amounted to 24, (KX) tons. 
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There was also an Increase in the imports of 
beet sugar which amounted to 5,600 tons valued 
at about Rs.?! lakhs as compared with 4,400 tons 
valued at R8.5i lakhs in 1938-89. 1'he consign- 
ments in 1939-40 came almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom. According to the Director, 
Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, the 
quantity of sugar available for consumption in 
India during the period Ist November 1938 to 
Slst October 1939 is estimated at 1,083,(MK) tons 
approximately, us against 1,159,000 tons in the 
preceding crop year. 

Salt (Re. 62 laldhs). — Imports of foreign salt, 
chiefly for consumption in llengal, advanced 
from 312,000 tons valued at R8.38 lakhs in 1938- 
39 to 314, 0(X) tons valued at lis.62 lakiis in 1939- 


40. Aden continued to be the chief source of 
supply and her contribution rose from 157,0ij() 
tons to 226, CXK) tons. Imports from Egypt 
however, declined from 78,000 tons to 30,0(X) tons 
and those from Gennany, from 32,000 tons tu 
10,000 tons. Arrivals from other countries in. 
eluded 41,000 tons from Italian East Africa u; 
compared with 17,(KK) tons in the preceding year 
The production of Indian salt in 1939 amounhii 
to 1,498, (KM) tons as against 1,538,000 tons i], 
1938. The coastwise imi)oi-t8 of Indian salt into 
Bengal in 1939-40 totalled 300,000 tons, sml, 
imports in the preceding year being ]04,fK)0 tons 

Other Articles. — The following table shoss 
the course of trade in some of the other articles of 
importance in imports : — 


1937-38. 


Rs. (lakhs). 


Instruments, apparatus, etc. 
Dyeing and tanning substances 

Spices 

Tobacco 

Glass and glassware 

Precious stones and pearls, unset 

Cement 

Coal and coke 


6,13 

3,94 

1,83 

86 


1,52 


1,24 

13 

17 


1988-39. 

1939-40. 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs). 

5,85 

5,85 

3,11 

3,61 

2,63 

2,55 

1,05 

1,17 

1,26 

1,02 

1,15 

88 

10 

7 

8 

3 
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1II.-EXP0RTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India 

EXPORTS. 


(/n thomands of rupees.) 


— 

11)37-38 

i 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
in 1939-40. 

rjute, raw 

14,71,00 

13,39,67 

19,73,18 

9.70 

\.lut.e manufactures 

29,07,76 

26,26,11 

48,68,78 

23.93 

f Cotton, raw and waste 

29,77,26 

24,66,65 

31,04,16 

15.26 

\ Cotton manufactures 

9,29,30 

7,11,79 

8,67,68 

4.22 

I'ea 

24,38,69 

23,29,05 

26,07,78 

12.82 

Seeds 

14,18,65 

15,09,22 

11,89,63 

5.85 

[icather 

7,25,42 

6,27,58 

7,69,13 

3.78 

Vfetals and ores 

6,12,60 

4,91,04 

6,45,26 

3.17 

Irain, pulse and flour 

9,48,89 

7,74,12 

6,07,37 

2.49 

lides and skins, raw 

5,04,10 

3,84,67 

4,08,86 

2.01 

Wool, raw and manufactured 

3,72,37 

3,84,95 

4,04,34 

1.99 

Tobacco 

1,99,61 

2,75,63 

2,52,81 

1.24 

Fruits and vegetables 

2,08,19 

2,26,86 

2,36,94 

1.16 

iilc^kes 

2,42,58 

3,01 ,20 

2,02,92 

1.00 

oal and coke 

98,97 

1,36,25 

1,93,36 

0.95 

[jac . . 

1,62,18 

1,26,65 

1,88,67 

0.93 

Mi(» 

1,48,40 

1,14,12 

1,72,67 

0.86 

Oils 

1,01,03 

1,03,37 

1,37,47 

0.68 

'oir 

1,04,44 

96,01 

1,28,24 

0.63 

Spices 

93,48 

78,66 

1,07,93 

0.63 

lubber, raw 

83,83 

71,68 

93,76 

0.46 

Hemp, raw 

74,50 

71,98 

85,90 

0.42 

'offee 

54,59 

75,11 

73,15 

0.36 

Dyeing and tanning substances . . . . 

66,87 

59,11 

70,76 

0.35 

I’rovisions and oilmans stores . . . . 

63,27 

69,32 

70,74 

0.36 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

69,08 

69,29 

69,71 

0.34 

Manures . . . . . . . . . . 

68,96 

37,22 

47,91 

0.24 

bristles 

31,81 

26,32 

39,16 

0.19 

Drugs and medicines 

27,51 

27,83 

33,19 

0.16 

Faraffln wax 

51,34 

36,25 

32,98 

0.16 

building and Engineering materials other 





than of iron, steel or wood 

18,02 

14,75 

30,72 

0.15 

bones for manufacturing purposes 

43,83 

23,71 

22,60 

0.11 

Wood and timber . . 

29,50 

26,66 

21,06 

0.10 

i^altpetre . , 

10,84 

10,89 

17,13 

0.08 

Apparel 

16,12 

12,62 

14,59 

. 0.07 

Fibre for brushes and brooms . . 

20,19 

15,71 

13,33 

0.07 

Fordage and rope . . 

9,16 

8,12 

10,61 

0.05 

*^ugar 

39,73 

24,18 

7,96 

0.04 

Animals, living 

8,79 

8,23 

7,83 

0.04 

raw and manufactured . . . . 

6,74 1 

4,26 

7,73 

0.04 

lodder, bran and pollards 

9,46 ! 

8,96 

4,80 

0.02 

Fallow, stearine and wax 

3,61 

3,27 

3,22 

0.02 

Horns, tips, etc. . . 

4,09 

2,36 

1,48 

0.01 

Fandles 

3 

2 

2 


Dpium 

1 

1 

2 


All other articles 

1 

6,14,72 

6,77,80 

6,06,65 

2.98 

1 Total value of exports . . 

180,92,42 

162,79,16 

203,43,64 

100 
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The conditions arising from the war exercised 
a profound influence on India’s export trade. 
For a large number of lier principal articles of 
export the war created a new and unparalleled 
demand, and shipments of such articJes during 
tiio year attained very liigh levels ; but beldnd 
these favourable developments was a sombre 
background, with deepening shadows, such 
factors as lack of adequate shipping facilities, loss 
of valuable (Continental markets owing to enemy 
aggression, and the uncertainties attaching to 
trading with neutral countries adjacent to enemy 
territories, contributing to make the general 
trading position one of increasing difficulty. 

Jnte and Jute Manufactures (Rs. 68,42 
lakhs). — The total exports of raw and manu- 
factured jute during the year under review 
amounted to 1,651, 000 tons as compared with 
1,647,(X)0 tons in 1938-39, showing an Increase of 

4.000 tons or 0. 2 per cent. There was, however, 
a greater increase in the value of these shipments 
whic.li advanced from 118.39,66 lakhs to lls.68,42 
lakhs or by 73 per ceivt. It may be noted that 
the pric.es of jute and jute mauufac.tures during 
1 939-40, particularly in the latter half of the year, 
were mucli higher than in the preceding year. 

Exports of raw jute declined in quantity from 
690,(MM) tons in 1938-39 to 568,0tK) tons in 1939-40 
or a decrease of 18 per cent., while the value 
advanced from 1(8.13,40 lakhs to Ils.10,73 lakhs, 
showing a rise of 47 per cent. The United King- 
dom and France increased their purchases from 

181.000 tons and 76,(XK) tons to 194, (MM) tons and 

85.000 tons, respectively. Most of the other 
principal European countries reduced their 
tJikings in 1939-40. Exports to Gcnnany, 
.nelgiuTu, the Netherlands and Italy fell from 

132.000 tons, 61, (MM) tons, 13,000 tons and 46,000 
tons to 35,000 tons, 33,000 tons, 7,(M)0 tons and 
28,0(K) tons, respectively ; while the U. 8. 8. K. 
and Czechoslovakia were practically out of the| 
market in 1939-40, their respective purchases in 
the preceding year being 19,000 tons and 21, (KM) 
tons. Shipments to Spain and Sweden, however, 
rose from 11,000 tons aind 7,(HK) tons to 16, (KK) 
tons and 8, (KM) tons, respectively. There were 
also increased shipments to the American coun- 
tries. The United States of America took 61,000 
tons as against 31,000 tons; the Argentine 
liepublic, 16,000 tons as against 10,000 tons and 
Brazil, 34,000 tons as against 25,000 tons in 

1938- 39. Export.8 to Japan declined from 

15.000 tons to 14,000 tons, while those to China 
and Australia rose by 2,000 tons and 1,(KK) tons 
to 8,000 tons and 3,000 tons, respectively. 
Manchuria, which was responsible for 13,(K)0 tons 
in 1938-39', took only 1,000 tons in the year under 
review. 

As miglit be expected from the withdrawal of 
restrictions on mill production coupled with war 
demand for sand bags, the consumption of raw 
jut-e in Indian mills recorded an improvement in 

1939- 40 as compared with the preceding season. 
Under liesslans, there was a striking increase in 
the number of liags manufactured in 1939-40, due 
mainly to defence orders for sand bags, though 
a part of this increase is attributable to the reduc- 
tion in the average size of the bags in relation to 
that in the preceding year, while the output of 
cloth recorded a decrease. The production of 


both sacking bags and cloth showed a moderate 
rise. 


Ex|K)rt.8 of juto bags and cloth in the past three 
years are shown in the following table ; — 


— 

1937-38 

1938-30 

1939-40 

Bags (in millions) 

612 

698 

1,210 

(3oth (in million 




yards) . . 

i 

1,643 

1,550 

1,660 


The number of gunny bags shipped more than 
doubled in 1939-40 and totalled 1,210 million ns 
compared with 598 million in the preceding year. 
The value also showed a similar rise and amount- 
ed to lis.25,44 lakhs as against Ils.12,46 lakhs in 
j 1938-39. Of the exports in 1 939-40, sacking bags 
accounted for 466 million valued at Rs. 16,77 
lakhs and hessian gunny bags, 746 million valued 
at 118.8,66 lakhs. The United Kingdom, always 
the principal purchaser of gunny bags, multiplied 
ite takings nearly tenfold to the colossal figure of 
685 million (more than the usual total of exports 
to all countries combined) owing to the war 
demand for sand bags. Exports to other Euro- 
pean countries taken together totalled 21 million 
in number as (lompared with SGmillion in 1938-39. 
Next to the United Kingdom, the largest single 
purchaser of Indian gunny bags was Australia 
which took 71 million bags in 1939-40 as against 
66 million in the preceding year. 

Cotton (Rs. 30,11 lakhs). — Shipments of raw 
cotton from Britisli India advanced from 

2.703.000 hales in 1938-39 to 2,948,000 bales in 
1939-40, or an increase of 9 per cent. The value 
of the exports rose by 26 per cent, from Rb. 23,86 
lakhs to Rs.30,11 lakhs. Japan, the best cus- 
tomer of Indian raw cotton, reduced her takings 
from 1,211 ,000 bales to 1,066,000 bales in 1939-40. 
The total import/S of raw cotton into Japan from 
all sources, as recorded in the Japanese trade 
returns, showed an increase from 563,000 tons 
in 1938 to 696,000 tons in 1939, of which India 
accounted for about 34 per cent, as in the pre- 
ceding year. There were, however, increased 
shipments of Indian cotton to China . which 
totalled 681, (KM) bales in 1939-40 as against 

193.000 bales in the preceding year. Exports to 
the United Kingdom also recorded an improve- 
ment and amounted to 472, (KM) bales as com- 
pared with 411,000 bales in 1938-89. France 
and the United States of America also Increased 
their purchases from 169,000 bales and 68,000 
bales to 229,000 bales and 122,000 bales, respec- 
tively. Shipments to Belgium, on the other 
hand, declined from 142,000 bales to 68,000 bales 
and those to Germany and Italy, from 192,000 
bales and 92,000 bales to 52,000 bales each. 
Exports to other countries in 1939-40 Included 

41.000 bales to Korea, 38,000 bales to French 
Indo-Chlna and 25,000 bales to the Netherlands. 
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Cotton ManuCacturot (Rt.8,58 lakhs).— 1'tio production and exports of the difTcrent classes 
of ]*iccc-goods during the past tliree yciirs are shown below : — 

(Tn million yards) 


MILL PllODUCTION. EXPORTS. 

1937-38. 1 1938-39. 1939-40. 1937-38. 1938-39. I 1939-40. 


Grey and bleached piece- 
goods — 

Shirtings and longcloth • 
< 3iadar8 . . 

Dhuties 

T. cloth, dom(!stie8 and 
sheetings 
Drills and jeans 
Other sorts 


ToUil 


Coloured piece-goods 


'J’otal piece-goods 



While cotlon mill product ion showed a de<*liiie, 
exports of cotton i>iece-goods, which ha<l reached 
the low level of 177 niillion yards in 1938-39, iin- 
l)roved hy 25 per <'ent. to 221 niillion yanls in 
Iii3'9-40. the correspond iiig increase in value 
Ix'ing from lts.4.79 lakhs to Ps.ti.l I lakhs, or 28 
per «*ent, 'I’liis increase was distributed over all I 
tiie three {irincipai categories; grey goods ad- 
vanced by 11 million yards to 80 million yards; 
l»lea<-hed goods, by 3 million yards to 13 million 
yards and coloured goods, by 30 million yards 
to 128 niillion yards. Of tile total exports of 
piece-goods, 1 10 million yards or .50 per cent, 
went, to Hunna as compared with 87 million 
>ards or 49 per cent, in the j)re(a*ding year. 
Exports to Ceylon and the Straits Settiements 
also advanced from 19 million yards and 17 mil- 
lion yards to 23 million yards each. Exports to 
Kgyfit declined from 3 million yards to about 2 
million yards. Shipments to Nigeria also fell by 
about 2J million yards to 5 million yards, while 
those to the Plast African ])orts recordeil an in- 
crease from 1!) million yards to 14 million yards. 
There w«ire iiuTeased shipments to .Arabia, the 
Hahreiii Islands, and the Kederated Malay 
States; while those to Iraq, Aden and Thailand 
.^liowed decreases. Iran practically took mithing 
in lSt3i)-4(), though she had juircdiased about 2 
niillion yards in the preceiiing year. Ilombay, as 
n iial, had the bulk of the trade and .-n-counted 
>"! <)rt per cent, of the total exports, w'hile Ma<iras 
•j cl ;}) pel- rent, of the trade as tionipared with 
n per «-ent. and 27 jier cent., respectively, in the 
I'lccoding year. 

Tea (Rs. 26,08 lakh*).— The total ]»ro<lnction 
f’t tea In India in 1939-40 has been estimated at 
million lbs, which is practically the same as 
bi the preceding season. As usual, Assam con- 

1:8 


tribiited the largest (piantity and produced 253 
million lbs. or 56 per cent, of the total Indian 
production in 1939-40 season. Vroduction in the 
rest of Northern India amounted to 121 million 
lbs., or 27 percent. Southern India accounted for 
78 million lbs. or 17 pm- cent. liJxport.s a broad 
rose in quantity from 348 million lbs. in 1938-39 
to 357 niillion lbs. in 1939-40 or by 3 per cent. 

1 the. corresjionding increase in value being from 
j lls.23,29 lakhs to Rs.26,08 lakhs, or 12 per cent. 
Th(^ total quantity exported in the yi^ar under 
review represcnteil 79 per (amt. of the tobil jiro- 
diic.tion as compared with 77 pin- cent, in the jire- 
ceding year. 

Of the total exports of 357 million lbs., in 1 939- 
40, the United Kingdom took 287 million lbs. or 
80 jam cent, as compared with 304 million lbs., or 
87 per lont. of tiie total of 348 million lbs. in th(^ 
preceding year. On the outbreak of the w'ar, the 
Oovernment of the United Kingdom took over 
all the lionded stock in that country and the re- 
export trade was practically closed for the tinu' 
being. As a result, there were larger shi|>ments 
from India dire(d. to smdi markets as Canada 
and the United States of Ameri(\'i which obtained 
their supplies also from the United Kingdom. 
Kx'iiorts to Eire totalhd 2.1 million lbs. or 1.3 
million lbs. less than in 1938-39. Shipments to 
('anada and the Uniti'd States of America ad- 
vam^cd to 27. 1 million lbs. and 13.4 million lbs. 

; from 15.5 million lbs. and 8.1 niillion lbs., r(*s- 
pcctively, in the preceding year. AH the prin- 
cipal countries in the nearer markets also took 
more than in the preceding yesar. Iran rcujuired 
6.1 million lbs. as against 5.1 million lbs.; 
( 'eylon, 7.0 million lbs. as against 3 . 9 niillion lbs. 
and Burma 2 . 7 million Iba. as against 2 . 0 million 
lbs. in 1938-39. Exports to Australia rose from 
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1.3 million lbs. to 3.7 million lbs. in 1939-40. 
The sluire of Calcutta In the total exports of tea 
in 1039-40 was 69 per cent, and of Chittagong, 24 
I>er cent., the remainder being shipped mostly 
from Madras. Shipments from ( 'alcutta in 1939- 
40 amounted to 212 million lbs. (206 million lbs.) 
and from Chittagong 87 million lbs. (88 million 
lbs.) ; while those from Madras totalled 57 mil- 
lion lbs. (66 million lbs.) — the corresponding 
figures for the preceding year being shown in 
brackets. 

Food Brains and flour ( Rs. 5.07 lakha). — 

The total exports of grain, pulse and flour dec- 
lined from 742,000 tons in 1938-39 to 408,000 
tons in 1 939-40, or by 45 per cent, in quantity, the 
corresponding fall in value being from Rs.7,74 
lakhs to R8.5,07 lakhs, or by 34 per cent. All 
tlie principal classes of food grains participated 
in this decline which was most noticeable in the 
case of exports of wheat. The statement below 
shows the exports of food grains during the past 
three years — 

— 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 



Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Bice not in the husk 


227 

282 

262 

Bice in the husk 


1 

3 

4 

Wheat 


460 

279 

8 

Wheat flour 


62 

61 

50 

Pulse 


86 

81 

73 

Barley 


35 

9 


Jowar and bajra 


4 

24 

7 

Other sorts . . 


3 

3 

4 

Total 


878 

742 

408 

Value Bs. (lakhs) 


9,49 

7,74 

6,07 


OibMdt ]aklis).-<The total ex- 

ports of oilseeds, consistinR largely of groinidnuts 
and linseed, from British India declined by 29 
per cent, in quantity and 21 per cent, in value 
and amounted to 840, OCX) tons valued at Ks.ll ,84 
lakhs as compared witli 1 ,1 00, OCX) tons valued at 
Jls.15,06 lakhs in 1938-30. Supplies were gene- 
rally normal, but the war brought about a disloca- 
tion in the oilseed crushing industry of Europe 
and, as a result, exports were much smaller in the 
second half than in the first. 

The Indian linseed croj) of the season 1038-39 
which was mostly marketed in the year under 
review was estimated at 442,000 tons as against 
461,000 tons in the preceding season. The 
Argentine crop of 1938-39 was smaller by 8 per 
cent, than the preceding one, the official esti- 
mate of the outturn being 1,388,000 tons. Ship- 
ments from India dropped by 31 per cent, in 
quantity from 318, CXK) tons in 1938-39 to 219,000 
tons in 1989-40, and by 28 per cent, in value from 
lla.4,40 lakhs to Ks. 3,18 lakhs. As usual, the 
United Kingdom was the best customer and took 
172, CXK) tons as against 271,000 tons in 1938-39. 
With the exception of the J^etherlands, all the 
principal Continental countries reduced their 
purchases. Exports to Germany, France and 
Italy dropped from 10,000 tons, 9,CH)0 t-ons and 
900 tons to 6,000 tons, 2,000 tons and 400 tons ; 
while Belgium, who had taken 700 tons in 1938- 
39, was practically out of the market in the year 
under review: The Netherlands required 1,300 
tons — twice as much as in 1938-39, while Greece 


took 3,000 tons as in the i)rcceding year. There 
was an increase in the shipments to Australia 
which amounted to 31,(X)C) tons in 1939-40 as 
against 21,000 tons in the preceding year. Ame- 
rican countries, viz,, the United States and 
Canada, continued to show ])ractically no interest 
in this trade. 

The production of groundnuts in 1939-40 has 
been estimated at 3,tK)2,CK)0 tons of nuts in shell 
as against 3,219,0CK) tons in the preceding sejison. 
Exports of groundnut seeds from Ihitish India 
totalled 549,000 tons valued at 118.7,19 lakhs in 
1939-40 ns comi)ared with 835,CKK) tons valued at 
R8.9,93 lakhs in 1938-39. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom advanced from 96, OCX) tons in 
1938-39 to 108,000 tons in the year under review. 
Exports to France declined from 160,CX)0 tons to 
99, (XX) tons in 1939-40 and those to Germany, 
from 115,CK)0 tons to 53, OCX) tons. Belgium and 
the Netherlands together took 173,000 tons as 
against 297,000 tons in 1938-39, while Italy re- 
quired 19,000 tons or 1 5,000 tons less than in the 
preceding year. Shipments to other countries 
included 6,000 tons to Portugal and 12, OCX) tons 
to Palestine, their respective takings in the 
preceding year being 5, (XX) tons and 8,000 tons. 

Hides and Skins (Rs. 11»07 lakks).—Exports 

of raw hides and skins declined by 10 per cent, m 
quantity from 35,300 tons in 1938-39 to 31,700 
tons in 1939-40, but due to a rise in the prices, 
the value advanced by 7 i)er cent, from Ils.3.81 
lakhs to 318.4,06 lakhs. Of the total quantity 
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ported in 1939-40, raw hides represented 23 
Tier cent, and recorded a decrease from 15,400 
toiis valued at Its. 1,02 lakhs to 11,000 tons 
v:»liicd at Rs.79 lakhs. Shipments in the year 
under review consisted of 10,2(K) tons of raw cow 
]iid< s ; 1,500 t ons of buffalo liides and 2(M) tons of 
call skins which ur«; classitied under raw hides. 

Raw Wool (Ra. 3»23 lakhs). — Exports of raw 
\^()ol declined in quantity from 55.4 million lbs. 
ill 1938-39 to 53.2 million lbs. in 1939-40, but. 
due to a rise in prices, advanced in value from 
j{s.2,99 lakhs to Ils.3,23 lakhs. Exports of raw 
wool to the United Kingdom declined from 45.0 
million lbs. in 1938-39 to 33.3 million lbs. in the 
year under review. On the other hand, there 
were increased shijanents to the United States of 
America which totalled 19.2 million lbs. as 
against 9.0 million lbs. in 1938-39. Exports to 
other countries were comparatively small. Re- 
exports of foreign wool showed an advance from 
10.6 million lbs. valued at Rs.3l lakhs to 16.4 
million lbs. valued at Rs.57 lakhs 

Metals and Ores (Rs.6,45 lakhs). — There was 
an increase in the exj)orts of meUils and ores, 
the total Bliiiunents of wliich amounted to 

1 .545.000 tons valued at Its. 6,45 lakhs in 1939-40 
as compared with 1 ,509,000 tons valued ajt 118.4,91 
liiklis in the preceding year. Exi)orts of man- 
ganese ore, represe nting 46 per cent, of the total 
quantity shipped in 1939-40, rose from 456,000 
tons to 719,000 tons or an increase of 58 per (!ent. 
over 1938-39. The United Kingdom was, as 
iisual, the largest purchaser and took 267,000 
ions as against 1 15,000 tons In the iirecetling year. 
.Japan came next, taking 194,000 tons, or 84,000 
tons more than in 1938-39. Exports to the 
Tinited States of America and Belgium also 
showed increases and amounted to 141, (KfO tons 
and 30,000 tons as against 67,000 tons and 

10.000 tons, respectively, in 1938-39. On the 
other hand, shipments to Erance and Italy 
declined from 87,000 tons and 48,000 tons to 
r)0,(M)0 tons and 3,000 tons respectively. There 
were no ex])orts of ferro-niangan(*se ore and those 


Tobacco 

I'ruits and vegetaijlcs 
Oilcakes 
Coal and coke 
Mica . . 

Oils 

* oir manufactures .. 

Sjiices 

HubVier, raw . . 

raw 

‘ "Ifee . , 
bye stuffs 

I'rovisions and oilman’s stores 

J idi 

Manures 

J'araffin wax . . 

brugs and nuHlicinos 

•’•ones for manufacturing purposes 

''idtpetre 

1 i!»re for bru.shes, etc. 


of ferruginous manganese ore amounted to 
3,300 tons as against 3,5tK) tons in 1938-39, 

Exports of pig iron totalled 569,000 tons valued 
ait Ks.2,84 lakhs iu 1939-40 as compared with 
514,000 tons vailucd at Bs.2.56 lakhs iu 1938-39. 
.iaimu took the largest quantity, viz., 289,000 
tons against 330,000 tons in the preceding year, 
and was followed by the United Kingdom wlaiadi 
increased her purchases from 109,000 tons in 
1938-39 f,o 223,000 tons in 1039-40. There was 
also a noth^eablc Increase in the exports to tlie 
United States of America which amounted to 
24,(KK> tons as against 8,fK>0 tons in Ihe preceding 
year. Shipments to otlier countries in 1939-40 
inchided 10,000 tons to Sweden ; 6,000 tons to 
China and 5,000 tons to France. 

Lac (R*. 1,89 lakhs).- Tliere was an iraprove- 
Tuent in tlie exi)orts of lac:, total shiimients ad- 
vancing from 644,000 cwts. valued at Bs.1.27 
lakhs ill 1938-39 to 755,000 cwts. valued at 
Ks.1,89 lakhs iu the year under review. 

Exports of sliellai; rose by 12 per cent, in quan- 
tity from 384,000 cw'ts. in 1938-39 to 430,000 
cwts. in 1939-40 and by 42 per cent, in value from 
R.8.86 lakhs to Rs.1,22 lakhs. Exports to the 
United 8t4ites of America more than doubled 
those ill the jireceding year and amounted to 
265,(K)0 cwts, as against 128,000 cwts. in 1938-39. 
Brazil and Australia also required more than in 
the preceding year, — shiimients to these coun- 
tries totalling 7,000 cwts. each in 1939-40. The 
United Kingdom, on tiie other hand, curtailed 
tier takings from 121, (KM) cwts. to 44,000 cwts. 
Exports to Uennany fell from 34,000 cwts. to 
16, (MX) cwts. Tliere were also reduced ship- 
ments to Japan, France and Italy which amount- 
ed to 15,000 cwts., 8,000 cwts., and 2,000 cwts. 
in 1939-40 as against 25,0(M) cwts., 9,000 cwts. 
and 4,0(K) cwts,, respectively, in tlie preceding 
year. 

Other Articles. — The following is a summary 
of the cour,se of trade in tlie more important 
of the reniaining articles of export - 


1937-38 1 

1938-39 1 

1939-40 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (laklis). 

2,00 

2,76 

2,53 

2,08 

2,27 

2,37 

2,43 

3,01 

2,03 

99 

1 ,36 

1,93 

1,48 

1,14 

1 ,73 

1,01 

1 ,03 

1 ,37 

1,04 

96 

1,28 

93 

79 i 

1 ,08 

84 

72 

94 

74 

72 

86 

55 

75 

73 

67 

59 

71 

63 

59 

71 

09 

69 

70 

69 

37 

48 

51 

36 

33 

28 

28 

33 

44 

24 


11 

11 

17 

20 

16 

13 
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Motor Vehicles in British India and 
The Indian States. 


The nuinl»er of motor vehicles on Indian roads, 
whiehliad increased steadily until on January 1. 
19H0, there were 177,188 vehicles in Hritish 
India and the Indian 8t/atcs. has since declined. 
The actual huure of motor vehicles in operation 
throughout tlie country on March 31, 1940, was 
174,077. 

'Phis decline is iindoiildedly the result of war- 
time conditions. Since the outbreak of war the 
motor import trade has been seriously affected, 
shii)ments from the United Xingdoiu being held 
up, while deliveries of vehides from the United 
States of America are affected by dollar exchange 
difficulties. Furthermore, the pri(;e of petrol has 
risen appreciably since the outbreak of war and 
this has doubtless driven a number of older 
vehicles off the roads. 

The total number of vehicles in British India 
on March 31, 1940, was 141,577 (uit of which 
89,353 were i)rivate cars, 5,535 taxis, 23,851 
buses, 14,336 lorries and 8,602 motorcycles. 

The general decline in the number of inoUu 
vehi(0es in oi)eration was not, however, distri- 
buted evenly throughout the provinces. Thus, 


while in Bombay the number declined from 
31,736 to 27,880, in Bengal it rose from 28,375 t*. 
29,760. This province had the largest numlxi 
of vehicles in operation. Madras, which had tin 
third largest number, remained practicalh 
stationary with a total of 21,585. The Unitcil 
Provinces fell sharply from 17,119 to 14,6o:; 
while the Punjab rose from 12,950 to 13,372. 

Motor Vehicles io Indian States. 

Complete figures showing the number of motor 
vehicles in Indiaii States are not available. Tim 
States vary in size from 19 srp miles, to Stiitci. 
like Hyderabad with an area of 82,698 sq. miles 
(as large as Italy), Hyderabad State still heads 
the list of motor vehicles, hut its total dropped 
.sharply from 8,232 to 5,739. Travancore, on 
the other liand, rose from 3,900 to 5,307. It 
must be cmiJbasised Unit these figures arc iin 
official and not necessarily complete. 

The following tables show the number of motor 
vehicles of all classes in operation in the different 
provinces of British India and in the Indian 
States as on March 31, 1940 : — 


— 

Cars 

Taxis 

Buses 

Jjorries 

M/ Cycles 

Total 

Assam 

3,1 10 

172 

614 

(u)Ic390 

192 

5,478 

Ajmer-Merwani 

723 

10 

120 

82 

86 

1,021 

Ilengal 

20,952 

2,147 

1,787 

3,707 

1,167 

29,760 

liihar 

5,810 

390 

757 

650 

718 

8,325 

Bombay 

17,604 

1.205t 

3,543 

3,890 

1,638 

27,880 

Ucntral Provinces (c) 

4,208 

« 

2,095 

{ 0 ) 

820 

7,123 

('oorg 

119 

10 

56 

68 

8 

261 

Delhi 

1,820 

130 

353 

173 

266 

2,742 

Madras 

14,008 

396 

4,208 

1,570 

3,403 

21,585 

N.W.F.P 

1,513 

148 

982 

471 

160 

3,274 

Orissa 

715 

(^) 

343 

65 

in 

1,234 

Punjab 

5,926 

320 

5,335 

960 

831 

13,372 

Sind 

3,296 

239 

627 

290 

467 

4,919 

United Provinces , . 

9,449 

368 

3,031 

(a)l,020 

735 

14,603 

Total Britisli India 

89,253 

5,535 

23,851 

14,336 

8,602 

141 ,577 

Indian Status. 







Alwar 

73 

20 

38 

13 

8 

152 

Bahawalpur 

117 ; 


43 

32 

19 

211 

Bhavnagar 

233 

”31 

17 

21 

18 

320 

Bundi 

37 

2 

21 

6 

1 

67 

Haroda 

671 

47 

360 

1 52 

64 

1,294 

Bikaner 

292 

* 

56 

41 

19 

408 

Bhopal (c) . . 

383 

51 

77 


22 

533 

Cochin 

708 

94 

1.54 

”74 

100 

1,130 

Gwalior (c) 

1 ,216 

274 

623 

19 

68 

2,2t)0 

Gondal 

110 

75 

27 

10 

19 

241 

Holkar (Indore) 

1,409 

10 

187 

29 

65 

1,700 

Hyderabad 

3,974 

386 

388 

631 

360 

5.739 

Jaipur (c) . . 

776 

76 

341 

23 

30 

1,246 

J odhpur 

768 

9 

133 

201 

49 

1,160 

Kolhaimr . . 

214 

15 

218 

63 

13 

523 

Kutch 

200 


50 


60 

310 

Kapurthala 

49 

* 

60 

2 

5 

116 

Keonjhar . . 

48 


10 

39 

7 

104 

Mysore 

3,187 

”93 

553 

390 

486 

4,709 
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— 

Cars 

Taxis 

Buses 

Jewries 

M '( 'yeles 

Toi a l 

Borbandar . . 

57 

37 

30 

29 

9 

1 02 

Patiala 

060 

37 

1 50 

15 

112 

980 

Pudukkottai 

451 

5 

09 

10 

10 

545 

Rajpipla 

UPJ 

r, 

20 

18 

0 

182 

Kampiir 

95 

1 

24 

14 

3 

137 

Rajkot 

103 

83 

18 

8 

10 

228 

Rewa ic) 

107 

20 

94 

12 

10 

249 

Sa warn wadi 

32 

124 

130 

1 

8 

295 

Travancore 

2,051 

304 

1 ,789 

031 

532 

5,307 

Udaipur 

233 

9 

128 

38 

13 

421 

Other State^ estimated . . 

1,130 

100 

275 

175 

1 45 

1,825 

Total India . . 

108,770 

7,443 

29,940 

17.033 

10,885 

174,077 

Burma 

11,085 

047 

3,059 

3.247 

708 

18,800** 

1 


{a) liicliidos paHsoniior-cuni-jzoods vehiclos. (/;) Jncliidcd in buses. 

(r) Latest llj'iires availal)le. Some fi^uies relate to lOMO. 

+ These are taxis in the reiiional area of Bombay. Taxis in otluT regions are inelnded in buses. 
♦ Included in cars. 

** In addition 2,071 \ehieles, not re-registered during the year are believed to be in use. 


Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, publishes 
from time to time an addendum to the publica- 
tion Index Numliers of Indian Prices 1861-1931 
which brings up-to-datc(l) the unweighted index 

The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 : — 
(Price in 1873-100) 


numbers of 28 exported articles ; (2) the un- 
weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles; 
(3) the general unweighted index number for 
39 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
of 100 articles. 


Year. 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(unweighted). 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(unweighted). 

General 

Index No. for all 
(39) articles 
(unweighted). 

Weighted 
Index No. (100 
articles) 

1925 ~ . 

233 

211 

227 

205 

1926 

225 

195 

216 

260 

1927 

209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 

212 

171 

201 

201 

1929 

210 

170 

203 

254 

1980 

177 

157 

171 

213 

1931 

125 

134 

127 

157 

1932 

120 

139 

126 

149 

1933 

118 

128 

121 

139 

1934 

117 

122 

119 

130 

1935 

128 

122 

127 

149 

1930 

127 

122 

125 

150 

1937 

183 

144 

130 

155 

1938 

128 

142 

132 

147 

1939 

133 

137 

134 

157 

1940 . . 

168* 

183* 

104* 

Not available. 


* Provisional. 


Besides the above wholesale price index 
nural)ers, the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, compiles a 
wholesale price Index number for Calcutta while 


the Comniissiomrs of labour, Pombay and 
Sind, compile similar statistics for Bombay and 
Karachi. 


The following table gives these Index numbers since 1925 : — 

Wholesale 'price index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi {Base July 1914—100). 


Year. 

1 Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1935 

159 

163 


1926 

148 

149 

140 

1927 

148 

147 

187 

1928 

145 

1 146 

137 

1929 

! 141 

145 

133 

1930 

116 

126 

108 
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WhoUtaU price index numbers for Calcutta^ Bombay and Karachi {Base Judy 1914 »»100).-'Contd. 



Year. 



Calcutta. 

lioiubay. 

Karac] 

1931 




96 

109 

95 

1932 



.. 

91 

109 

99 

1933 




87 

98 

97 

1984 




89 

95 

96 

1936 




91 

99 

99 

1936 




91 

96 

102 

1937 




102 

106 

108 

1938 




95 

101 

104 

1639 




108 

109 

108 

1940 




120 

118 

116 


About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decline in wholesale prices which con- 
tinued during 1930 and 1931. This downward 
trend, although somewhat checked in 1982, con- 
tinued during 1933 and 1934 when the prices 
reached their lowest level. The prices, however, 
showed some improvement during the next two 
years and registered a sharp rise during 1937. 
The prices registered a perceptible fall in the 
following year but they soon recovered and 
registered a further rise in Calcutta and Bombay 
during 1939. 

With the outbreak of the war the wholesale 
prices began to soar up. This tendency con- 
tinued till December, 1939, but thereafter there 
was a gradual fall till June, 1940, when they 
agaifi showed a partial recovery. The prices 
during 1940 were thus 8 to ] 2 points higher 
than in 1939 and 12 to 25 points higher than 
in 1938. 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
in their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements uf retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres : for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay ; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries. Central Provinces and Berar; for 
six centres in Bihar by the Department of 
Industries, Bihar ; for Madras, by the office of 
the Director of Industries and Commerce, 
Madras ; for Lahore, by the office of the Direc- 
tor of Industries, Punjab ; for Cuttack, by the 
Government of Orissa and for Bangoon by the 
Labour Commissioner, Burma, Bangoon. 

The working class cost of living Index number 
for Bombay, which was hitherto compiled on 
a pre-war base, was revised during 1937, the 
base adopted for the new series being July 1933 
to June 1984 «100. The revised index number 
stood at 115 In December 1940, the average for 
1940 being 112. The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1927-100 stood at 79 in December 1940 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 76 in December 1940. The Nagpur cost of 


living index number on base January 1927-100 
was 72 in December 1940 while the Jubbul- 
pore Index on the same base was 69. The 
Madras cost of living index number with base 
July 1935 to June 1936-100, was 110 in 
December 1940. The Lahore cost of living 
I index number, with 1931-35 prices equated to 
100, was 129 In September 1940. For 
Rangoon, four different Index numbers with 
base 1931-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(5) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, (c) Hindu- 
stanis and (d) Chittagonians. The Index 
Numbers in December 1940 for these were 102, 
104, 103 and 100 respectively. 

The catastrophic fall in retail prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931. In 1932 prices ruled at a 
slightly lower level than in 1931. In 1933 
and 1934 the downward tendency of prices 
continued. This downward tendency was some- 
what checked during 1936 and 1936. The 
prices showed a deftnite rise in 1937, remained 
more or less steady during 1938-39 and regis- 
tered an ai)preciable rise in 1940. 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of 
Census and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation which is under their con- 
sideration. Messrs. Bowley and Robertson wlio 
were invited by the Government of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining more 
accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
certain recommendations for improving Indian 
1 price statistics. As regards the General Index 
number of wholesale prices in India they 
suggest the construction of a new Index number 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
England. With regard to Index numbers of 
retail prices they recommend that the data 
should be compiled for India as a whole, and not 
for separate Provinces, and that they should 
not be Initiated till certain preliminary steps of 
improvement of the data suggested by them 
have been taken. 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


A (let,ail(*ti aieouiit of the orgaiiiBation of 
the Indian Stores I)e])artmpnt at (Jovernment 
of India headquarters and of tiie siie.ecssive 
orders isstied by (Jovernment to assure as far as 
possible the pureliase of stores of rndian luaiiii- 
faeture or in India is to l)e found in earlier 
issues of the “ Indian Year Book.” The eurrent 
rules to re^julate storeys purchase preserilie that 
[ueference in making purchases shall be fiiven 
in the following order 

First, to articles which arc produrted in India 
in tlie fonn of raw materials or are manufac- 
ttire<l in India from raw' materials proilm-ed 
in India, provided that (he (piality is 
suftlcient ly good for the ])urpose ; 

Second, to articles wholly or ])artially manufac- 
tured in India from imported materials, 
provided that the <piality is sufllciently 
good for the purpose ; 

Third, to arti<des of foreign manufacture held 
in stock in India provided that they are 
of suitable (,ypc and re<iiiisite quality ; 

Fourth, to articles man\ifactured abroad 
which ju'cd to be sj)ecially Imported. 

'Phe year ll).‘il)-4() has been the most eventful 
in the annals of the Indian .Stores Department 
since its constitution in 1022. The Department 


was able to bear successfully the brunt of the 
initial w'ar efforts of India in respect of the 
supply of materials of varied character. The 
textile Industry (particularly Jute and Wool) 
ami the Steel Industry were* by their primary 
imimrtance, responsible for the major portion 
of the iiuTease in the value of purchases. The 
heavy purchases made by this Deimrtment, 
added t«) which were claims for revision of rates 
due to <liflicid(ies in replenishment of stocks, 
rises in freight and Insurances rates, attempts at 
holding up stocks, inability of contractors to 
quote against tenders without rcstriedions and 
safcguard.s -contributed iii a large measure 
to tlur heavy increase in t lu^ volume of rurchaso 
work and this necessitated a considerable 
increase in the strength of both the superior 
and subordinate staff of the Department. 

Owing to the w'ar, the number of overseas 
iudontors who utilised the services of this 
Department, imucujsed to a great extent and 
the value of purchases made on their behalf was 
also (considerably iiucreased. 

The Industrial Intelligence and Itesearch 
Bureau attached to this Deitartment has now 
l>ecn renamed the Board of Scdeiitillc and Indus- 
trial Research, 'Phis Board has its Head 
Quarters at (’alcutta and is jiow placed under 
the control of tlie ( 'ommcrcc Deicartment. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Acknotofedf^mefU of Debt ex. Us. 20 

AJjUdavU or Declaration 

AgreemerU or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange 

(aa) If relating to the purchase or 
sale of Oovt. Security at the time of 
its purchase or sale, as the case may 
be — Subject to a maximum of Us. 20, 
as. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 or part. 

(b) If relating to the purchase or sale 
of shares, scrips, stocks, bonds, deben- 
tures, debenture stocks or any other 
marketable security of a like nature 
In or of any incorporate Company or 
other body corporate — two annas for 
every Rs. 2,500 or part thereof of the 
value of the security at the time of 
its purchase or sale as the case may 
be. 

(c) If not otherwise provided for ..10 
Appointment in execution of a power — • 

fa) Of trustees 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove- 
able 30 0 

Articles of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Rs. 2,500 . . . . 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 2,500 but docs not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000 50 0 

( 0 ) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maximum . . . . . . . . 20 0 

Bill of Exchange — 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly)— Not exc. 

Rs. 200, a. 3 ; exo. Rs. 200, not 

exc. Rs. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Rs. 400, not 

exc. Rs. 600, a. 0; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 16 ; exc. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
exc. Rs. 1,600, R. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 1,600. 
not exc. Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Rs. 
2,500, not exc. Rs. 5,000, Rs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 5.000, not exo. Rs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Rs. 10,000, Rs. 9 ; 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000; Rs. 
13 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 15,000, not exc. Rs. 
20,000, Rs. 18; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excesB 
of Rs. 80,000, Rs. 0. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Rs. a. 

BiU of Lading .. ,, .. ..0 4 


Rs. a. 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Rs. 10 0 2 

Exc. Rs. 10 but not exc. Rs. 50 ..04 

Exc. Rs. 50 but not exc. Rs. 100 .• 0 8 

Exc. Rs. 100 & does not exc. Rs. 200 1 0 

Exo. Rs. 200 & does not exc. Rs. 300 2 4 

Up to Rs. 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 
For every Rs. 600 or part, beyond 


Rs. 1,000 3 12 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other case.. ..10 0 

Cancellation , , . , . , ..60 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares , , , , . , ..02 

Charter Party 2 0 

Cheque, and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from Ist 
July 1927. 

Composition — Deed 20 0 

Conveyanc,e, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs. 50 0 8 

Exceeding Rs. 60, not exceeding Rs. 100 1 0 

Exceeding Rs. 100 but does not exceed 

Rs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 

Rs. 300 4 8 

For every Rs. 100 or part in excess of 
Rs. 100 up to Rb. 1 ,000 . . ..1 8 

For every Rs. 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000.. .. .. 7 8 


Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate within the cities o/Bombay, Ahmedabad 
Poona and for the entries in article 23 
the following entries shall he substituted, 
namely : — 

Convcynncc fas defined ])y sectioti 2 (10)] 
not being a transfer charged or exempted under 
No. 20, per Act \'I of J032. 


1 Alimeda- 
Bom- bad & 
bay. Poona. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Rs. 50 .. ..0 8 0 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. .50 but 

docs not exceed Rs. 100 ..10 10 

Where it exceeds Rs. 100 but 
does not exceed Rs. 200 ..2 0 2 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 200 hut 
does not exceed Rs. 300 ..8 8 6 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 300 but 
docs not exceed Rs. 400 .. 12 0 9 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 400 but 
does not exceed Rs. 500 ..15 8 11 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 500 but 

does not exceed Rs. 600. 19 0 14 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. COO but 

does not exceed Rs. 700 . . 22 8 16 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 700 btit 

doea not exceed Rs. 800 26 0 19 0 


Rs. a. 
0 1 
2 0 


0 4 
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Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but 
does not exceed Bs. 900 . . 29 8 „ - 

Where it exceeds Bs. 900 but exceeds Ks. 

does not exceed Bs. 1,000, . 33 0 24 0 , 

And for every Bs. 500 or exceeds hs, 

part thereof in excess of Ks aM) 

Ks. 1,000 17 8 12 8 

Its. 800 

Conveyance 1 as defined by section 2 (10)1 so t.xceeds Its. 
far as it relates to immovable property, as jts. poo 
per Act, IV of 1939. excee^ls Ks. 


exceeds Ks. 400 but does not exceed 

Ks. 500 

exceeds its. .500 i)Ut does not ex(;ccu 


The City of Bombay. 


Where the amount or value of the con- 
sideration for such conveyance as 
set forth tliereiii exceeds Ks. 200 but 
does not exceed Ks. 300 . . . . 10 0 

Where it exceeds Ks, 300 but does not 


exceeds Ks, (500 but does not exceed 

Ks. 700 

12 8 <‘>^c(‘eds Ks, 700 but does not exceed 

Ks. 800 

0) 1 80 t.xcet'ds Ks. 800 l)ut does not exceed 

rty, as ks. 900 

exceeds Ks. 1)00 but does not exceed 

Ks. 1,000 

and for every Ks. r>00 or part thereof in 
excess of Ks. 1,000 .. .. .. 

Ks. a. Copy or Extract — If the original was nut 
chargeable witli duty, or if duty witii 
‘ which it was chargeable does not 

’ exceed I Bupee 

In any other case 


exceed Ks. 400 . . . . . . . . 1 

Where it exceeds Ks. 400 but does not 
exceed Ks. 500 . . . . . . . . 1 

Where it. exceeds Ks. 500 but does not 
exceed Ks, 000 . . 

Where it exceeds Ks. COO but does not 
exceed Ks, 7lM) . . 

Where it exceeds Ks. 700 but does not 
exceed Ks. 800 . . 

Wliere it exetsMis Ks. 800 b\it does not 
exceed Ks. 900 

Wliere it exceeds Ks. 000 but does not 
exceevl Ks. 3 ,000 

and for every Ks. 500 or part tliereof in 


14 olCounterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 


ex('ess of Ks. 1,000 


ot with which the original instrument is 

..18 0 chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 
*ot The same duty as ia payable on the 

. . 22 0 original. In any other case 
ot Delivery Order 

. . 2C 0 Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 


or Vakil 6( 

In the case of an Attorney .. ,.5i 

Instrument — Appreuticesldp 

D1 vorce 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •. .. 


. . 20 0 \j,(>ase — Where rent Is fixed and no pre- 


Tlic Cities of Ahmedabad, Poona, Sholapur and 
Surat, and any other city. 


Ks. a. 

Wliere the amount or value of the con- 
sideration for such conveyance as set 
forth therein ex(-eeds Ks. 200 but <loes 
not cxc.eed Ks. 300 . . . . ..7 8 

exceeds Ks, 300 but does not exceed 

Ks. 400 10 8 

exceeds Ks. 400 but do(!S not exceed 

Ks. 500 13 8 

exc(?eds Ks. 500 but docs not exceed 

Ks. 000 10 8 

exceeds Ks. GOO but. does not e.xc<!ed 

K.s. 700 19 8 

exceeds Ks, 700 but does not exceed 

Ks. 800 22 8 

exceeds Ks. 800 but docs not excaied 

Ks. 900 25 8 

exceeds Ks. 900 but does not exceed 

Ks. 1,000 28 

and for every Ks, 600 or part thereof in 
exeess of Ks. 1,000 10 ( 

Urban ureas other than those 
mentioned in columns 1 and 2, 


Where the amount or value of the con- 
sideration for such eonveyaiiee a.s set 
forth tlierein exceeds Ks, 2(K) but docs 

not exceed Ks. 300 

exceed Ks. 300 but does not exceed 
Ks. 400 


inium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
irand duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 3 yeaih, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consl- 
ts. a. deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
7 8 or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
i 0 8 the first ten years if the lease continued 
•o long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
13 8 ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
1^' ^ 60 years. Where there is premium 

and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
*'3 8 amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on arr.)ount 
^ of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
^ lease if no fine or premium or advance 
lijid been ])aid and delivered. For the 
° Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, 
. ^ „ Sholapur, Surat and otlier Urban areas, 

1*^ ^ the following scale has been made 
applicable by Bombay Act IV of 
1939 

(6) (i) Where the lease is granted for 
money advanced and tuhere no rent is 
Ks a. reserved. 

The same duty as is leviable on a con- 
veyance [No. 23, as it stood ))efore its 
amendment by tl»e Bombay Finance 
4 8 (Amendment) Act, 1932J for a con- 
i sideration equal to the amount of 

6 0 such advance as set forth in the lease. 


6 
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(6) (ii) Where the lease is granted for a Its. a 
fine or premium and where no rent is 
reserved. 

The same duty as is leviable on a (■ 011 - 
veyance (No. 23) under the Bombay 
Finance (Amendment) Act, 1932, 
for a consideration equal to the 
amount of such flue or premium as 
set fortli in the lease. 

(c) (i) Where the lease is granted for money 
advanced in addition to rent reserved. 

Same duty as is leviable on a convey- 
ance [No. 23, as it stood before its 
amendment by the Bombay P’inanco 
(Amendment) Act, 1932J for a 
consideration equal to the amount of 
advance as set fortii in the lease, 
in addition to the duty which would 
have been payable on such lease if 
no advance liad been paid or deli- 
vered : 

Provided that, in any case when an 
agreement to lease is stamped with 
the ad valorem stamp required for 
a lease, and a lease in pursuance- of 
such agreement is subsequently 
executed, the duty on such lease shall 
not exceed eight annas. 

(c) (n) Where the lease is granted for a 
fine or premium in addition to rent reserved. 

The same duty as is leviable on a con- 
veyance (No. 23) under the Horn buy 
Finance (Amendment) Act, 1U32, 
for a consideration equal to tl)e 
amount of such flne or premium as 
set forth in the lease!, in addition to 
the duty whlcli would liave been 
payable on such lease if no tine or 
premium had been paid or tlelivered : 

Provided that, in any case when an 
agreement to lease is 8tami)ed with 
the ad valorem stamp reqiiiicd for 
a lease, and a lease in pursuance of 
such 'agreement is subsequently 
executed, the duty on such lease 
shall not exceed eight annas. 

Letter — Allotment of Shares ,, 0 2 I 

Credit 0 2 

License 10 0 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 0 

If not so accompanied ..80 0 

Notarial Act 2 0 

Note or Memo, Intimating the purchase 
or sale*^ 

(a) Of any Goods exc. In value 113.20 . . 0 
(A) Of any share, scrip, stock, bond, 
debenture, debenture stock or other 
marketable security of a like nature 
exceeding in value Bs. 20, not being 
a Government Security — 2 annas for 
every Bs. 2,600 or part thereof of 
the value of the security at the 
time of its purchase or gale, as the 
case may be. 

{bb) Of Government Security — 

Subject to a maximum of Bs. 20, 


Bs.n. 

2 as. for every Bs. 10,000, or part at 
the time of purchase or sale as the 
case may be. 

Note of Protest by a 8hip*s Master .. 1 0 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Bs. 500 5 0 

In any other case .. ... .. 20 0 

Dissolution of . . . . . . . . 10 0 

Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 

exceed rates of 2a., or i percent, of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case for Bs, 1 ,500 or part 
thereof 0 1 

(2) For fime — For every Bs. 1,000 or 

part insured, not exc. 6 months .. 0 2 

Exceeding 0 and not exceeding 12 
months 0 4 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fire — When tlie sum insured does 

not exceed Bs. 5,000 0 8 

In any other case 10 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable In respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 53 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Bail way accident, valid tor a single 
journey only 0 1 

III any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
In the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Bs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Bp. 1,000, for every 
Bs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speci- 
fically provided for — 

For every sum not exceeding 

Bs. 250 .0 3 

Exceeding Bs. 260 but not exceed- 
ing Bs. 500 0 4 

For every sum insiiiTd not exceed- 
ing Bs. 1,000 and also for every 
Bs. 1,000 or part ., .. 0 G 

If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 

Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923. For every Bs. 100 or 
part payable as premium . . 0 l 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another of policies of the 
nature in items (1) (2) and (3) above 
— i of duty payable in respect of the 
original Insurance, but not less 
than 1 anna , or more than I Be. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedu^p ^ 
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of stamp Act of 1809 covering goods 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 

Power of Attorney— 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents. 

In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents .. .. 1 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 .. .. .. 1 

Authorising 1 person or more to act In 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above . , . . . . 2 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act Jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 10 
Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . 20 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 


authorised . . . . . , . . 2 

Promissory Notes — 

(a) When payable on demand — 

(I) When the amount or value does 
not exceed Ks. 250 . . . . 0 

(ii) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds Its. 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Es. 1,000 0 

(iii) In any other case 0 

(5) When payable otherwise than on 


demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protest of Bill or Note .. .. ..2 

Proteetby the Matter of a Ship .. ..2 

Proxy . . 0 

Receipt for value exc. Es. 20 . . . . 0 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Es. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Eeconveyanoe. 

(5) In any other case 10 

Release — that is to say, any instrument 

whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Es. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Eelease. 

( 6 ) In any other case 10 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 

Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond — (o) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Es. 1,000 — 
The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

(5) In any other case 10 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the cities 


ft. Es. a. 

of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona. 
Sholapur, Surat, and other urban areas 
the same duty as a conveyance if the 
property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
— settled. Provided that — where an 
instrument of settlement contains any 
provision for the revocation of settle- 
9 ment, the amount or value of the 
property settled shall, for the purposes 
of duty, be determined as if no such 
9 provision w'ero contained in the in- 
strument. 

Revocation of Settlement. — The same duty 
9 as a Bond (but in its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, and 
Poona the same duty as a con- 
9 veyance if the property set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 

0 other than clkaritable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in 
the instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
9 times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

1 Shipping Order . . ..01 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 

which lease is chargeable does not 

2 exceed Es. 6 — The duty with which 
4 such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case . . . . ..50 

Transfers of Shares — 12 annas for every 
Es. 100 or part thereof of the value of 
the shares. 

0 2 ’rans/er of debentures, being marketable 

0 securities whether the debenture is 
2 liable to duty or not, except deben- 

1 tures provided for by section 8 — 12 
annas for every Es. 100 or part thereof 
of the face amount of the debenture. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Es. 10 — The duty with whlcli 
such Bond, Ac., is chargeable. 

0 In any other case 10 0 

— of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act, 1874, Section 31. 10 0 
— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a bene- 
ficiary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

0 Transfer of Lease by way of a.HsIgnment 
and not by way of under-lease — The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trusty Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 

0 not exceeding 15 0 

Eevocation of — Ditto, but not exceeding 10 0 

Warrant or Goods ,.08 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a conij)lete history ol the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Hook. Tlie Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
in amber of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session In Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of tlie Congress 
were laid down to be ; — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the ditferent and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or Injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and In prodding a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But iu 1907 the extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
In wrecking the Surat session of the (Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — | 

**The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them In the rights and respoiiHibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the Intellectual, moral, et onomie and industrial 
resources of the country.*' 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 When a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ainblca 
Oharan Muzumdar of Farldpur in Bengal. But 
the union then etfected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between the moderates and the ex- 
tremists was fundamental ; the extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of t^Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress imssed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and ids 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extremists left described as a climb- 


down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen. At its 1928 session 
tliC Congress, while adhering to Indei>endence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status, if granted, be- 
fore the end of 1929. Things were tending towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Bound Table Conference t«i be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England, British India and the Indian 
States. Here was the parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its owm. In fnlfllmcnt of the “ ultimatum ” 
issued at its previous session, the Congress, 
at its 1929 session, declared for complete 
independence or “ Puma Swaraj." Throughout 
the year 1930 the Congress was engaged in a 
defiance of the law of the land which, it was 
hoped, would help India, to attain complete 
independence. Early next year the Congress 
actually suspended civil disobedience by virtue 
of an agreement arrived at with the Govern- 
ment, but the fulfilment of the terms of this 
agrceiiwiiit gave rise to trouble and anotben 
agreement was concluded. 

As a result of this Mr. Gandhi, on behalf 
of th(! Congrcs.H, went to London to take part 
in the Bound Table Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the Now Year. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
[ for tlie Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fidly in its object. Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented. In fact as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist. In the middle of 1934 the 
(uvil disobedience movement, which had render- 
ed tlie Congress illegal, was withdrawn. In the 
autumn of that year Mr. Gandhi retired from the 
(Congress and politics, altlioiigli he remains in 
jiractice tlie virtual dictator of (Yingress policy. 
During tlie next four or five years, the Congress 
was a constitntioTial orgaiiisation and was 
actually in charge of His Majesty's (ioverimicnt 
for more than two years in eight provinc(^s under 
tlie 1935 constitution. (See past issues of the 
Indian Year Hook for a history of the non- 
co-operation and the civil diH()l)edience move- 
ments, and for tlie parliamentary phase of 
Congress activity. 

This parliamentary pliase proved to be 
short-lived. Shortly after tlie declaration of the 
present war the Congress withdrew its Ministers 
iu the majority of the provinces. Attempts 
were made in tlie sueeoediiig eleven months not 
only to get l)a(;k to ofllee in the provinces hut 
also to acquiri! a share of power at tlie centre, 
Imt these were fruitless. Eventually the 
Congress gave suiireim^ (iommand of the organi- 
sation and its memhers to Mr. (Jandhi who 
lauiiciicd another campaign of civil disobedience 
— this time on the issue that Congressmen 
should have the right non-violently to prcact 
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aiiiiiiiftt India’s war effort. Thousands of 
( un'riressmen answered Mr. (Jandhi’s call, 
iitu red anti-war slojians and eourtod jail. The 
li test eivll disohedienee not of the ina.ss type, 
blit restricted to individuals carefully chosen 
liv Mr. CJandhi himself. 

Indian State* Subject* — In and 10311 

Mr. Gandhi took a jrreat deal (if interest in tlie 
atfairs of the Stjites subjects and supiiorted their 
(Umand for civil lii»erties, tlic reiirn of law and 
responsible j»overmnent under the aejiis of their 
n'siiective rulers. At first, tlur States jieople 
were told that they should keep their inovcunents 
ipjirt from that of the Conjiress in liritish India 
and that they sliould rely more on their own 
strength than' on the hel]) of the Gontiress. This 
Itid to intense political activity in most of the 
States and an unpre(;edcnte(l awak«u^n^ ainont; 
the comparatively backward people of the States, 
ill several States the movement took the form 
of direct a(-tion, disobedience of laws, refusal to 
pay taxes, etc., exactly on tlie lines of the civil 
disobedience iiiov(unent in Jiritish India. 

This led to numerous coin])li(;ations. In the first 
place, the people of the States were not qualified 
by tradition or training' to conduct the flght 
for more political rikdits, so tliat in many a 
State the movement collapsed through the 
w(‘akiics8 of the instruments. In the second 
itlace, the Stat(!8 people not having been grounded 
in the discipline of British Indian populations, 
the campaigns in more than one State led to 


outbreaks of violence and had therefore to he 
suspended. These movements also led to 
unexpected and undesirable consequences hc- 
yon(i the hoimdarles of the States. The Princes 
naturally grew hostile to the Congress and 
became suspicious of Congress leaders in par- 
ticular and British Indian politicians in general. 
Undoubt(Hllv this development in tlie States 
further diininished the prospect of an early 
inauguration of the federal scheme, as the 
Tlulers of States became apprehensive of their 
future in a federation in which the British 
Indian and Cimgress inlliience would certainly 
be considerable. Indirectly sp(’aklng, the 
Princes began to think liv terms of devising 
measures wiiicdi would protect them In any 
future arrangements for the governance of India 
as a wdiole. 

On the credit side, it must admitted tfmt 
this new activity aroused a gre^at deal of con- 
sciousness among the pcoph' of the States 
which cannot fail to add to their [lolitlcal 
education and widen their outlook. Kither 
in response to their suhjeirts' clamour 
or with a vicnv to anticipating their deniands 
some Killers liberalised their administrations. 
The Viceroy, too, advised the Princes gradually 
to associate their subjects in tlie conduct of 
the affairs of their States. All these were to 
the good, but the movements in the States 
were much ahead of their time. At all events 
the soil had not been properly prepared. 


CONGRESS MINISTRIES. 


After tlie general elections under tfic 1935 
constitutioM the Gongress hesitatixl for a wliilc 
blit eventually decided to sboulder the vijspou- 
sibility for tlie administration. The leaders of 
the Ccingress Parties in the provincial legislatures 
assumed office with confidence and discharged 
their duties with skill and ability. Almost every- 
one of the new Ministries liad an initial handicap 
in the shape of financial stringency, but by 
means of economy and retrenchment they 
managed to produce budgets wliich were, 
generally speaking, axiplauded. In the field of 
law and order, they behaved with exemplary 
firmness and put down every attempt to disturb 
public peace and tranquillity. This was parti- 
cularly so in Bombay and the United Provinces, 
where within a few weeks of assuming office the 
.Ministries were faced with a serious labour 
situation. The Madras Ministry was called 
upon to tackle the activities of some extremist 
Congressmen who went about preaching violence 
and they met the situation with commendable 
itromptitude and firmness. Similarly, in Bihar the 
Ministry was faced with attack from two camps : 
the zemindars threatened satj/agraha owing to 
certain land tenure reform measures proposed 
by Government, while the peasants showed 
fight on the ground that the remedy proposed 
vvas not adequate. It was a delicate situation, 
but the Government", aided by right-wing leaders, 
tided over the difficulty by carrying tlie zemin- 
dars and peasants with them, although the 
peasant leaders, who were extremist Congressmen 
continued to give trouble to tlie Ministry. 

It is not possible in a short survey to recount 
tb'j activities of all the Governments run by 
Congressmen. Broadly speaking, most of them 


undertook beuellcimt measures (uileulated In 
help the iiiider-dog, altliough in an attempt 
to do so and in pursuance of a policy of ProViibi- 
tion some Congress Ministries levied taxation, 
which bore unduly heavily on trade and industry, 
especially on those wlio provide the capital for 
the economic regeneration of the country. A few 
Governments sought to increJiso their revenue 
by levying a tax on agricultural incomes. Most 
of them nndertook more or less drastic measures 
to reduce and remove the burden of debt on the 
agricultural population. Prohibition of alco- 
holic liquor and drugs in small areas an experi- 
ment preliminary to tlie proclamation of total 
prohibition tliroughout the province was intro- 
duced in most of the Congress provinces. The 
Bihar and the United Provinces Governments 
took concerted measures to rationalise the sugar 
industry from top to bottom and tried to ensure 
for the grower of sugar-cane a minimum 
economic price for his produce. Attempts 
were made to reform education, local self- 
government and several branches of public 
activity. 

Barring a few cases here and there, the 
Services, both in the Secretariats and in the 
districts, co-operated willingly with their new 
masters. The Governors too acted in conformity 
with the spirit of the assurance given by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, except for a crisis 
which occurred early in 1938 in Bihar and the 
United Provinces (see iater). On the whole 
provincial autonomy was worked by the Congress 
and the representatives of the British Govern- 
ments with a great deal of cordiality and 
efficiency. 
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OnuwMtiMl Peace Efforts .-^During the 1 
years 11)38-40 several attempts were made by 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders to bring I 
about an agreement between the Congress and 
the all-India Muslim League. The failure of 
the negotiations embittered the already strained 
relationship between the Hindu and Muslim 
communities. Numerous communal dis- 
turbances occurred in the Congress-governed 
provinces. Most of them could be traced to 
complaints against t'ongress Governments ; the 
Muslims contended that the Congress Govern- ! 
ments were unjust to them while the Hindus 
protested that they were sacrificed in an attempt 
to placate the Muslims. The Governments 
themselves were in a very unenviable position ; 
if they took action against those who spread 
malicious propaganda they were accused of 
invading civil liberties, while if they allowed the 
propagandists to do what they liked, life and 
I)roi)crty were placed in serious jeopardy. j 

On the political plane spokesmen of the Muslim 
League complained that the interests of that 
community were not adequately looked after 
an<l more tlian one individual and committee 
toured the country and collected data in this 
behalf and ])ublis})cd them as so many charge 
sheets against the Congress Governments. To 
these the Governments concerned issued lengthy 
replies purporting to substantiate tlieir claim 
that they were more than just and generous to 
the minority community. 

On the communal plane, the Muslim League’s 
charge against the Congress ministries and the 
latter’s downright repudiation thereof produced 
a state of affairs which did not conduce to public 
peace. There was many a disturbance between 
the Hindus and Muslims in several parts of th® 
country. The strained relationship led to riots 
which in their turn worsened public feelings. 
Thus, the vicious circle went on thoroughly 
vitiating the atmosphere. 

Not even the resignation of the Congress 
ministries which occurred towards the end of 
October 193‘.) lielped the situation. It was 
thought for the time that the removal of the 
objects of Muslim League attack would put an 
end to the League campaign. But subsequent 
events showed that far from producing this 
result the controversy increased in intensity. 
Out of office, the Congress appeared to have 
become more exposed to the League attack — ^at 
any rate, less in a position to defend itself 
against the League charges. 

The withdrawal of the Congress ministries 
was hailed by the Muslim League as God-send 
and Mr. Jinnah announced a day of thanksgiving 
in celebration of the “deliverance” of the 
Muslims from the “ tyranny ” of the Congress. 
The " Deliverance Day ” further accentuated 
the feeling against the t’ongress whose spokes- 
men, however, stoutly denied the charges. 

Such was the virulence of the campaign against 
the Congress that all past efforts to bring about 
a reconciliation and working arrangement 
between the Congress and the League had 
perforce to be abandoned. The Muslim League 
under Mr. Jinnah struck a new path ; and, 
arguing that the Muslim minorities could not be 
safe under a system of government in which the 
Hindu majority would be perpetual, the League 


proceeded to demand the establishment of 
separate autonomous Muslim States in Upper 
India functioning as an equal and respected 
partner with the Hindu autonomous State in a 
central government for the whole of geographical 
India. (For details see chapter headed Muslim 
League.) 

Congreti and the War. — Shortly after the 
declaration of war Mr. Gandhi made a public 
statement, in his individual capacity, im- 
mediately after an interview with tiie Viceroy. 
Therein he revealed that he had told His 
Excellency that his sympathies were with 
England and France from the purely humanita- 
rian standpoint and that he could not 
contemplate the destruction of London. “ I am 
not just now thinking of India’s deliverance,” 
he said ; “it will come ; but what will it be 
worth if England and France fall or if they 
come out victorious over Germany ruined and 
humbled ? ” 

This statement created quite a favourable 
impression in India as well as in Britain but the 
(’ongress Working Committee which met about 
a week later chose to make India’s support to 
Britain in war conditional on a declaration 
by Britain that the latter’s policy towards this 
country involved the recrognition of Indian 
independence. The resolution said inter tUiu : 

“ As a first step to dissociate themselves 
from the policy of the British fjovernment, the 
Committee called upon the Congress members 
of the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain 
from attending the next session. Since then 
the British Government have declared India as 
a belligerent country, promulgated ordinances, 
passed the Government of India Act Amending 
Bill and taken other far-reaching measures 
which affect the Indian people vitally and 
circumscribe and limit the i)owers and activities 
of the Provincial Governments. 

“ This has been done without the consent 
of the Indian people, whose declared wishes 
in such matters have been deliberately ignored 
by the British Government. The Working 
Committee must take the gravest view of these 
developments. 

“ The Congress has repeatedly declared its 
entire disapproval of the ideology and practice. 
of Fascism and Nazism and their glorification of 
war and violence and the suppression of the 
human spirit. It has condemned the aggression 
in which they have repeatedly indulged and 
their sweeping away of well-estabUshed principles 
and recognised standards of civilised behaviour. 
It has seen in Fascism and Nazism the intensifi- 
cation of the principle of Imperialism, afeainst 
w'hich the Indian people have struggled for many 
years. The Working Committee must, therefore, 
unhesitatingly condemn the latest aggression 
of the Nazi Government in Germany against 
Poland and sympathise with those who resist it. 

" Tlie Congress has further laid down that 
the issue of war and peace for India must be 
decided by the Indian people. No outside 
authority can impose this decision upon them, 
nor can the Indian people permit their resources 
to be exploited for Imperialist ends. Any 
imposed decision or attempt to use Indian 
resources for purposes not approved by th(!m, 
will necessarily have to be opposed by them. 
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“ If co-operation is desired in a worthy cause, 
this cannot be obtained by compulsion and 
imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to 
(lie carrying out by the Indian people of orders 
,ssued by an external authority. Co-operation 
must bo between equals, by mutual consent, 
f(»r a cause which both consider to be worthy. 

“ The people of India have in the recent 
past faced great risks and willingly made great 
sHcriflees to secure their own freedom and 
(stablish a free democratic State to India, and 
their sympathy is entirely on the side of demo- 
eracy and freedom ; but India cannot associate 
herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom 
when that very freedom is denied to her, and 
such limited freedom as she possesses is taken 
away from her. 

“ If the war is to defend the status quo of 
Imperialist possessions, Colonies, vested interests 
and privileges, then India can have nothing 
to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy 
and a world order based on democracy, then 
India is intensely interested in it. The Com- 
mittee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the interests of 
British democracy or of world democracy. 

But, there is an inherent and ineradicable 
conflict between democracy for India or else- 
where and Imperialism and Fascism. If Great 
Britain flghts for the maintenance and extension 
of democracy, then she must necessarily end 
imperialism in her own jmssessions, and establish 
full democracy in India. The Indian people 
must have the right of self-determination, the 
right to fj'arae their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly, without external inter- 
ference, and the right to guide their own policy. 

“ A fre(5, democratic India will gladly associate 
herself with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression and for economic co-operation. 
Wo will work for the establishment of a real 
world order based on freedom and democracy, 
utilising the world's knowledge and resources 
for the progress and advancement of humanity. 

“ The crisis that has overtaken Europe is 
not of Europe only, but of humanity, and will 
not pass like other crises or wars, leaving tl»e 
essential structure of the present-day world 
intact. It is likely to refashion the world for 
good. Politically, socially and economically, 
this crisis is tlie inevitable consequence of the 
social and political conflicts and contradictions 
wldch have grown alarmingly since the last 
Great War, and it will not be finally resolved 
till those conflicts and contradictions are removed 
and a new equilibrium is established. That 
equilibrium can only be based on the ending of 
the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another and the reorganisation of economic 
relations on a justice basis for the common 
good of all. 

“ India is the crux of the problem, for India 
has been the outstanding example of modern 
Imperialism, and no re-fashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. 
With her vast resources she must play an 
important part in any scheme of world 
reorganisation. 

“ The Working Committee have noted that 
many Bulers of Indian States have offered 


their services and resources and expressed their 
desire to support the cause of democracy in 
Europe. If they must make their profession 
in favour of democracy abroad, the Committee 
would suggest that their first concern should 
be the introduction of democracy within their 
own States, in which, today, undiluted auto- 
cracy reigns. 

“ The British Government in India are more 
responsible for this autocracy than even the 
Rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is 
the very negation of democracy and of the new 
world order for which Great Britain claims to 
be lighting in Europe. As they (the Working 
Committee) view past events in Europe, Africa 
and Asia, and, more particularly, past and 
present occurrences in India, they fail to find 
any attempt to advance the cause of democracy 
or self-determination, or any evidence that 
the present war declarations of the British 
Government are being, or arc going to be, 
acted upon. 

“ The true measure of democracy is the 
, ending of Imperialism and Fascism alike, 
and the aggression that has accompanied them 
In the past and the present. Only on that 
basis can a new order bo built up. In the 
struggle for that new world order the Committee 
are eager and desirous to help in every way, 
but the Committee cannot associate themselves 
or offer any co-operation in a war which is con- 
ducted on Imperialist lines, and which is 
meant to consolidate Imperialism in India and 
elsewhere. 

“ In view, however, of the gravity of the 
occasion, the Committee desire to take no 
final decision at this stage so as to allow for 
the full elucidation of the issues at stake, the 
real objectives aimed at and the position of 
India in the present and in the future. But 
the decision cannot long be delayed as India 
is being committed from day to day to a policy 
to which she is not a party, and of which she 
disapproves. 

“ The Working Committee, therefore, invite 
the British Government to declare in unequi- 
vocal terms what their war aims are in regard 
to democracy and Imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged, in particular, how these 
aims are going to apply to India and to be given 
effect to in the jnesent. i)o they include 
the elimination of Imperialism and the treatment 
of India as a free nation whose jiolicy will be 
guided in accordance with the wishes of lier 
people ? 

" A clear declaration about the future, 
pledging the Government to the ending of 
Imperialism and Fascism alike, will be welconied 
by the people of all countries, but it is far 
more Important to give immediate effect to 
it to the largest possible extent, for only this 
will convince the people that the declaration 
is meant to be honoured. The real test of 
any declaration is its application in the present, 
for it is the present that will govern action 
today and give shape to the future. 

** The Working Committee wish to declare 
that the Indian people have no quarrel with 
the German people or the Japanese people 
or any other people, but they have a deep- 
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rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom 
a^d are based on violence and aggression. They 
do not look forward to a victory of one people 
over another or to a dictated peace, but to a 
victory of real democracy for all the people 
of all countries and a world freed from the 
nightmare of violence and Imperialist 
oppression.” 

Although it did not fully represent Mr. 
Gandhi’s views embodied in liis statement 
referred to earlier, he ajjproved of the Working 
Committee’s resolution. He revealed that he 
was alone in thinking that whatever support 
was to be given to the British should be given 
unconditionally. “ This could only be done 
on a purely non-violent basis. It could not 
take tlie purely non-violent attitude. It felt 
that the nation had not imbibed the non- 
violent spirit requisite for the possession of 
the strength which disdains to take advantage 
of the difficulty of the opponent. But in 
stating the reasons for its conclusion the Com- 
mittee desired to show the greatest consideration 
for the English.” 

In support of the resolution, Mr. Gandhi 
said that it compelled India ‘‘to think not 
merely for her own freedom but of the freedom 
of all the exploited nations of the world.” 
He added ; “ Ilecognition of India, and for 
that matter of all those who are under the 
Jiritish Crown, as free and ind«5pendent nations 
seems to be the natural corollary of British 
professions about democracy. If the war 
means anything less, the co-operation of depen- 
dent nations can never be honestly voluntary, 
unless it were based on non-violence. 

‘‘ All that is required is a mental revolution 
on the i>art of British statesmen. To put it 
still more plainly, all that is required is honest 
action to implement the declaration of faith 
in democracy made on the eve of the war, 
and still being repeated from British platforms. 
Will Britain have an unMilling India dragged 
into the war or a willing ally co-operating 
with her in the prosecution of a defence of 
true democracy 't The Congress support will 
mean the greatest moral asset in favour of 
England and France. For the Congress has no 
soldiers to offer. The Congress fights not with 
violent but with non-violent means, however 
imperfect, however crude the non-violence may 
be.” 

British Attitude. — In Oc.t.ober the 

Viceroy held consultations with le^iders of the 
Congress, the Jjcague and a number of other 
l>oliticul and (communal organisations in the 
(•ountry. It was at first expected that something 
tongibic would emerge from thest*, negotiations 
l)Ut eventually it proved to be a ininiatvire 
Bound Table Conference, with this dilferem^e 
tliat the Indian representatives were not present 
at one and the same time. These negotiations 
formed tlie basis of a statement of judicy made 
by the Viceroy in the middle of Getober. His 
Excellency said ; — 

I have had the advantage of a full and frank 
discussion with no fewer than 52 people — with 
Mr. Gandhi, with the President and members of 
the Congress Working Committee, with Mr. 
Jinnah and with representative members of the 
Muslim League organisation, with the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great 


variety of persons prominent in the political life 
of British India. 

"As was only to be expected, conversations 
with representatives of so many different points 
of view revealed marked differences of outlook, 
markedly differfmt demands, and markedly 
different solutions for the problems that lie 
before us. Again, and that too was what might 
have been expected at a time such as the present, 
reservations or demands for special protection on 
one side have tended to be balanced by proposals 
for still more marked constitutional changes on 
another. 

‘‘ The essential matters on which a clarification 
of the position is desired are : — 

‘‘First, what are the objectives of His Majesty’s 
Government in the war 'i To what extent are 
they of such a character that India with her 
long history and great traditions can, with a 
clear conseii iice, associate herself with them ? 

‘‘ Second, what is tlie future that is contempla- 
ted in the constitutional sphere for the Indian 
continent ? What arc the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government ? Is it possible to define 
those intentions more precisely and in such a 
manner as to leave the world in no doubt as to 
the ultiinatt^ status envisaged for India as far 
as the British (’ominonwealth is concerned 'i 

” Third, in what way can the desire of India 
and of Indian public opinion for a closer associa- 
tion, and an effective association, with the 
prosecution of the war be satisfied 1 

” I do not propose to touch on the question 
of our objectives for India. That is a matter 
which I will deal with separately in answering 
the second question which I have mentioned 
above. His Majesty’s Government have not 
themselves y(^t defined with any ultimate 
jirceision tlndr dctail(*d objectives in the 
prosecution of the war. It is obvious that such 
a definition can come only at a later stage in the 
campaign, and that when it does come, it cannot 
be a statement of the aims of any single ally. 
We are fighting to resist aggression whether 
directed against ourselves or others. Our 
general aims have been stated by the Brime 
Minister within the last few days as follows 
‘ We are seeking no material advantage for 
oursielves. We are not aiming only at victory, 
but looking beyond it to laying the foundation 
of a better international system which will 
mean that war is not to be the inevitable lot of 
each succeeding generation. We, like all the 
peoples of Europe, long for peace ; but it must 
be a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
interrupted by constant alarms and threats.’ 
This statement, I think, clearly establishes 
the nature of the cause for which we are fighting, 
and justifies, if justification Is needed, the 
extension by India of her moral 8ui)port and 
her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

“ What are the intentions and aims of His 
Majesty's Government in relation to India ? I 
cannot do better in reply to that question 
than to refer to the statement made on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, and with their 
full authority, by the late Secretary of State 
for India in the House of Commons on the 6th 
February, 1935. That statement makes the 
position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. It 
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reftTS to the pledge given in the Preamble of 
tiic Act of 1919, and it makes it clear that it was 
no part of the jdan of His Majesty’s Oovernment 
o repeal that pledge. It coniirms eciually the 
interpretation placed in 19129 by Lord Irwin as 
Viceroy, again on the^ authority of the 
(loverumcnt of tlie day, on that Preamble, that 
•the natural issue of India’s progress as there 
riintcniplated is the attainment of Dominion 
Status.’ 1 need not dilate on the words of that 
vilatement. They are, clear and positive. They 
,'ire enshrined in the Parliamentary record. 
They stand as a definite and categorical 
(^position of the polic^y of llis Majesty’s 
(Government to-day, and of their intentions 
to-day in this end — the future constitutional 
development and position of India. I would 
add only that the Instruimiiit of Instructions 
issued to me as Governor-General by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me as 
Governor-General a direction so to exercise the 
trust which His Majesty has reposed in me 
* that the partnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within our Empire may be 
furthered tt) the end that India may attain its 
due place among our Dominions’.’* 

The following is the relevant portion of 
Sir Samuel Hoarc’s statenaent made in the 
House of Commons on Eebruary 6, 1935 : — 

“ The position of the Government is this : 
They stand llrmly by the pledge contained in 
1919 Preamble (which it is not part of their 
plan to repeal) and by the interpretation put 
by the Viceroy in 1929 on the authority of the 
Government of the day on that Preamble that 
‘ the natural issue of India’s progress as there 
contemplated is the attiiinment of Dominion 
Status.’ The declaration of 1920 was made to 
remove doubts which had been felt as to the 
meaning of the Preamble of 1919. There is, 
therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act words and 
[)hrases which would add nothing new to the 
declaration in the Preamble. In saying that 
we stand by our pledges I include, of course, 
not only pledges given to British India and to 
Burma as part of British India, but also our 
engagements with the Indian States.” 

“His Majesty’s Government recognise that 
when the time comes to resume consideration 
of the plan for the future Federal Government 
of India, and of the plan destined to give eifect 
to the assurances given in Parliament by the 
late Secretary of State, to which I have just 
referred, it will be necessary to reconsider in 
the light of the then circumstances to what 
extent the details of the idan embodied in the 
Act of 1935 remain api)ropriate. And I am 
autlioriscd now by His Majesty’s Government 
to say that at the end of the war they will be 
\ery willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several communities, 
parties, and interests in India, and with the 
Indian Princes, with a view to securing their 
aid and co-operation in the framing of such 
iiiodiflcations as may seem desirable. 

” The scheme of government embodied in 
tlie Act of 1935 was designed as an essential 
i^^age in that inocess. But I have made clear 
in what I have just said that His Majesty’s 
Government will, at the end of the war, be 
prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as 


open to modillcation in the light of Indian views. 
And I would make it clear, too, that it will be 
their object, as at all times in tln^ past it has 
been, to spare no pains to further agreement 
by any means, in their iiower in the hope of 
contributing t,o tln^ ordered and harmonious 
progress of India towards her goal. 

“ Let me in that conmHdion add that in the 
conversations 1 have had representatives of tlic 
minorities liave urged most strongly on me 
the necessity of a clear assurance that full 
weight would be given to their views and to their 
interests in any moditlcations tliat may be 
contemplated. On that I need say Jio more 
than that over more than a decade at the three 
Hound Table Conferences, and at tlie Joint 
Select Committee, His Majesty’s Government 
consulted with and had the as.sistance or the 
advice of representatives of all parties and all 
interests in this country. It is unthinkable 
that we should now proceed to plan afresh or to 
modify in any respect any important part of 
India’s future constitution without again taking 
counsel with those who Imve in the recent past 
been so closely associated in a like task with 
His Majesty’s Government and with Parliament, 

” I am convinced that having regard to 
the extent of agreement which in fact exists 
in the constitutional Held, and on tills most 
dillieult and important question of the nature 
of the arrangements to be made for expediting 
and facilitating the attainment by India of 
her full status, there is nothing to be gained 
by jihrases which, widely and generally expressed, 
contemplate a state of thing which is unlikely 
to stand at the present point of political develoji- 
ment the test of practical application, or to 
result in that unified effort by all parties and 
all communities in India on the basis of wiiicli 
alone India can hope to go forward as one and 
to occupy the place to whhdi her history and 
her destinies entitle her. 1 would ask that 
these words of caution be not taken as indicating 
any lack of sympathy on the part of II is Majesty’s 
Government for the aspirations of India, or 
any indifference to the pace of her advance ; 
and I would repeat that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are, but concerned to use their best endca- 
voiurs, now as in the past to bring about that 
measure of agreement and understanding 
between all parties and all interests in this 
cduntry wiiich is so essential a condition of 
progress towards India’s goal. 

’• In the light of my conversations and of 
the views (by no means always in accord) of 
representatives of the great parties and of tln^ 
I’rinces, I am of opinion that the right solution 
would be the establishment of a consultative! 
group, representative of all major political 
parties in British India and of the Indian 
Princes, over which the Govcrnor-Generul 
would himself preside, which would be summoned 
at his invitation, and which would have as its 
object the association of public opinion in 
India with the conduct of the war and with 
questions relating to war activities. 

“ This group, for practical reasons, would 
inevitably be limited in size. But His Majesty’s 
Government contemplate that it should be 
fully representative, and in particular that its 
personnel should be drawn by the Governor- 
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General from panels prepared by the various 
major political parties, from which a selection 
of individuals to attend meetings of the izroup 
would bo made by tlie Governor- General. 
I hope in the very near future to enter into 
consultation with political leaders and with 
the Princes on this question. 1 have no doubt 
whatever that an arrangement of this nature 
will most materially contribute to associating 
the Indian States and British India with the 
steps which are being taken for the prosecution 
of the war and with the arrangements that 
are being made in that connection. 

“ And I am confident, too, that in an associa- 
tion of this nature of representatives of all 
parties and ail interests, there lies the germ 
of that fuller and broader association of all 
points of view in this country which contain 
in it the seeds of such advantage for the future 
of India as a whole. 

“ Even If on certain points I have not, to 
my knowledge, bc.en able to give assurances 
so comprehensive as those which would, I 
know, have been welcomed in certain political 
quarters in India, I would urge insistently 
that this is not a moment at which to risk the 
splitting of the unity of India on the rock of 
particular phrases, and I would press that we 
should continue to aim at the unity of India 
even if differences of greater or less significance 
continue to exist.” 

Congress Reply. — The offer made by the 
Viceroy was rejccttnl out of hand by Mr. Gandhi 
who described the Viccregiil de.<^laration as 
profoundly disjippoiuting. ” It would have been 
bett/<M- if the British Government bad declined 
to iiiuke any de< laration wliatsoever. The long 
statement made by the Vi(!eroy simply sliow.s 
that the old policy of divide and rule is to 
continue. So far as 1 C4in see, the Congress 
will be no party to it, nor can the India of the 
Congress conception be a ])urtner with Britain 
in lujr war with lierr Hitler. Tlie declaration 
shoM's clearly that there is to be no democracy 
in India if Britain can prevent it. Another 
Koiind Table Conference is inomised at the end 
of the war. Like its predecessor, it is bound 
to fall. The Congress asked for bread and 
it has got a stone. What the future has in 
store for India I dare not foretell. I do not 
blame the Viceroy or the leaders of Britain for 
the unfortunate result. The Congress will 
have to go into the wilderness again before 
it becHjines strong and pure enough to reach 
its objective. 1 have no doubt that Congress- 
men will await the Working Committee’s 
decision.” 

Within a week the Congress Working Com- 
mittee met again and generally endorsed the 
views exjjressed by Mr. Gandhi above. It 
said : “ In the circumstjinces the Working 
Conunittee cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain, for it would amount to an eu- 
dorsement of tiie Imperialist policy which the 
Congress has always sought to end. As a 
first step in this direction, the (’ommittee 
calls upon the Congress ministries to tender 
their resignations.” 

Lest it should be thought that the Congress 
had closed its doors to negotiations. Mr. Gandhi 
explained that the Congress liad left the door 


open to Britain ” to mend the mistake.” He 
added : “ Further action by the Congress 
will wholly dei)eud upon Britain’s handling 
of the crisis. The Congress has demanded no 
constitutional change during the war. Itt 
demand is for a declaration that Britain’s war 
alms necessarily include India’s independence 
according to the charter framed by her elected 
representatives after war. This declaration 
should be acted up to during war to the utmost 
extent possible. The minorities question is a 
bogey. Not that it docs not exist, but its 
proper solution can only come out of the pro- 
posed Constituent Assembly. The biu-den of 
solving the tangle rests not on Britain but on 
the Constituent Assembly. According to Indian 
opinion, the Hindu-Muslim question at the 
direct product of British rule. The least the 
Congress could do was to withdraw the Congress 
ministers from the provincial administration.” 

Acting on the directions of the Congresn 
Working Committee the legislatures in the pro- 
vinces administered by the Congress i)a8sed resolu- 
tions regretting that the British Government 
iiad made India a participant in the war without 
the consent of the people of India and had 
further “ in complete disregard of Indian 
opinion,” passed laws and adopted measures 
” curtailing the powers and activities of the 
Provincial Governments.” The resolution 
recommended to the Provincial Government.s 
to convey to the Government of India and to 
the British Government that “ in consonance 
with the avowed aims of the present war, 
it i.s essential in order to secure the co-operation 
of the Indian peopie that tlie ininciples of 
democracy be applied to India and her policy 
be guided by her people ; and that India shoulil 
be regarded as an independent nation entitled 
to frame her own constitution providing, among 
other things, adequate safeguards for the 
protection of the riglits and liberty of the 
members of all minority communities in India, 
and further that suitable action should be 
taken insofar as it is possible in the immediate 
present to give effect to that principle in regard 
to the 3 )re 8 ent governance of India, giving at 
the same time a voice to important minorities 
in the machinery tliat may be devised lor 
the purpose.” 

The legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal, which 
are not under Congress rule how'ever, voiced the 
support of those provinces to the Allied cause 
in the war. The resolution in these two pro- 
vincial legislatures demanded that it should 
forthwith be made absolutely clear that ” the 
constitution of India sltali be examined de novo 
at the end of the war with a view to the im- 
mediate attainment of the objective of, 
Dominion Status with effective protection 
of tlie due rigiits of tlie minorities and other 
sections and in consultation with, and agreement 
of, all parties concerned.” 

After the passage of the resolutions quob'd 
above the various ministries in the Congress 
governed provinces tendered their resignations. 
They were accepted in the first week of November 
when the Governors of those provinces sus- 
pended the Constitution and assumed the whole 
governmental power under section 93 of the 
Government of India Act. 
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Another Attempt. — Yet another attempt 
made early in November to bring about an 
understanding between the Congress and the 
liritish Government, but it led to nothing as the 
A'iceroy’s offer respecting representation in the 
I'ixecutive Council at the (’entre, if a basis of 
agreement could be readied between tlie Congress 
and the League in tlie provincial field, was 
rejected by the Congress. 

Lord Linlithgow urged the wisdom of reaching 
an understanding on general lines for the purposes 
of joint co-operation in the existing organisation 
of the Central Government for the duration of 
the war, ]>ending later re-examination of the 
whole constitutional issue. 

To this Dr. llajendra Prasad, as President of 
the Indian National (Congress and Mr. .Jinnah, 
as President of the All-India Muslim League, 
found themselves unable to do other than send 
independent replies. 

On behalf of the Congress the reply was based 
onthestand-iioint that the demand for a decla- 
ration affirming India’s right to a self-determined 
I'onstitution by moans of a constituent assembly, 
for whicli an agreed formula for minority re- 
jircsentation would be found, was tin; main jioint 
at issue. This claim, it was asserted, had nothing 
to do with the donn^stii! '* communal difficulty 
and its satisfaction was advanced as an essential 
preliminary to any other considerations. 

From the other angle, Mr. Jinnah has quietly 
contented himself with pointing out that his 
discussions with tlie (’ongress merely confirmed 
their disinclination to discuss tlie questions 
jiropounded by the Viceroy until and unless the 
demand embodied in the Congress resolution 
regarding war aims is conceded. 

Lord Linlithgow’s earnest attempt to reach a 
political understanding thus ended in a deadlock. 

The Congress spokesmen insisted on pressing 
their demand for a declaration from If is Majesty’s 
(foveniment of India’s independent right to 
jirodinre a s(*lf-govcrning constitution by a 
democratic process. This in itself was unaccept- 
able to Mr. Jinnah because the constituent as- 
sembly machinery had been unequivocally 
rejected by the Muslim League Working 
Committee. 


represented, to put forward a scheme which 
could be considered for the Centre.” 

By way of specific proposals, His Exeellency 
said : ** First, tliat one would hojie that it might 
be found practicable to include also one or 
possibly more representatives of other important 
groups, and that that was a question on which 
I should value your advice when we came to 
grapple with the details. 

Secondly, that the arrangement which I 
invited you to consider for the (Centre would be 
an ad hoc arrangement for the period of the 
war, and quite distinct from the much wider 
I question of constitutional reform at the end of 
the war. 

Thirdly, that the ]K)sition of any one appointed 
to my Executive Council as a member of a politi- 
cal party would be identical, in privileges and in 
obligations, with that of the existing members 
of my Council. 

And, fourthly, that the arrangement would 
be within the general scheme of the e.Kist ing law. 
It would be admittedly and inevitably a make- 
shift arrangement for the duratioti of the 
campaign. What is re((uired now, if we could 
get a workable scheim^ together, is to i>ut it int.o 
operation, with as little delay as possible, pend- 
ing the more general review of the whole con- 
stitutional position which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have expressed their readiness to under- 
take after the conclusion of hostilities,” 

In rci)ly, the (Congress President said that 
both Mr. Gandhi and he ” missed at the inter- 
view any reference to the main and moral issue 
raised by the Congress about clarification of 
war aims,” without which it was impossilde for 
the Congress to cotjsider any subsidiary proposal. 
“ Subsequent statements made on behalf of the 
British Government in Parliament have not 
made any essential difference to the policy out- 
lined in the Viceregal statement. 1 am afraid 
it is quite Impossible for us to accept this policy 
or to consider any steps to fiirtlmr co-operation 
unless the policy of the British Government is 
made clear in a declaration on the lines suggested 
by the Congress. 


In the result independent replies on behalf of 
the two parties were submitted to the Viceroy. 

In a letter addressed jointly to the Congress 
and the Muslim League leaders, the Viceroy 
suggested that “ given the great importance of 
ensuring harmonious working at the Centre, you 
should enter upon discussions between your- 
selves with a view to discovering whether you 
could reach a basis of agreement between your- 
selves in the provincial field, consequent on which 
you coiild let me have juoposals which would 
result in represent-atives of your two organisations 
immediately partioipating in the Central Govern- 
ment as members of my Executive Council. In 
my judgment, it ought not to be necessary 
absolutely to resolve every detail of such 
differences as may exist in the provinces. What 
is required Is a degree of agreement in respect 
of the provinces, such as to make it possible for 
my visitors, and the organisations which they 


” It has pained us to find the communal 
(piestion being drugged in in this connection, it 
has clouded the main issue. It has been 
repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that it 
is our earnest desire to settle all points of 
communal controversy by agreement, and we 
propose to continue our efforts to this end. But 
1 would ])oint out that this question docs not in 
any respect come in the way of a declaration of 
Indian freedom as suggested above. 

“ Su<*h a doclaratit)!! applies to the whole of 
India and not to any particular community, and 
the Constituent Assembly which will frame 
India’s constitution, will be formed on the widest 
possible basis of franchise and by agreement in 
regard to communal representation. We are 
all agreed that there must be full protection of 
minority rights and interests, and this protection 
should be by agreement between the parties 
concerned. 
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“The Britisli liovernmcnt, taking or uharingi 
the burden has, in our opinion, made a settle- 
ment of the question inueh more tUllicult than 
it should have been. Jt should allay all real 
anxiety on the part of the Jiritish (government 
when the Congress declares that it contemplates 
no constitution wliich does not carry wil.h it the 
protection of real minorities t(j their satisfaction. 

“ It seems to us that a clear declaration of 
the kind suggested is an essential preliminary 
to any further eonsitleration of the matter. 

1 should like to add that jciient developments in 
the European war have made it all the more 
necessary for a clear enunciation of war aims. 
If a satisfactory declaration is made, a discussion 
of the proposal made by Your Excelle?u‘y will 
la apj)ropriate and useful and we shall gladly 
discuss it with you.” 

Mr. Jinnah'a reply i)ointed out that the 
Congress leaders could not discuss any questions 
relating to the ])rovincial field or the Centre 
Uhtil the Jiritish Government had «‘oinplie<l with 
their demand for a (leclaratk>n and that therefore 
the Viceroy’s proposals were not considered by 
them. 

Late in November tlui Working Committee 
reiterated its earlier resolutions and aj)proved 
of the Congress rresident’s reply to the Viceroy. 

Communal Issue.- The Muslim J^eague's 
(wn})aign against IIk^ Congress had by now' 
increased in vigour end Mr. .linnab announced 
the observance of a “ Deliverance Day “ to 
celebrate the resignation of tlie Congress 
Ministries. 

About this time, Lord Zetland made a 
statement in rarliamcnt emphasising His 
Majesty’s Government’s determination to pay 
due heed to the demands and rights of the 
Muslim and other miTH)rities. 

In answ^er to this the Congress Working 
Committee observed that “ Lord Zet land’s 
reference to the communal qije.stion merely 
clouds the issue and takes the public miiul off 
the central theme that the ilritisli have failed 
to define their war aims especially with regard 
to Iiuiui’s freedom. In the opinion of the 
Working Committee, tlie communal question 
will never be satisfactorily solved so long as 
the different parties arc to look to a third party, 
through whose favour they expect to gain special 
privileges even though it may be at the expense 
of the nation. 

■‘The rule of a foreign jiowcr over a people 
involves a division among the elements composing 
it. The Congress has never concealed from 
itself the necessity of uniting the various 
divisions. It is (me organisation which, in 
order to maintain its national character, has 
consistently tried, not always without success, 
to bring about unity. The Working Committee 
is convinced that lasting unity will only come 
when foreign rule is completely withdrawn. 
The Working Committee is aware that the 
independence of India cannot be maintained 
if there are warring elements within the country. 
The Committee is, therefore, entitled to read in 
the British Government raising the communal I 
question as reluctance to part with power. I 


“ The constituent assembly as proposed 
by the Congress is the only way to attain a 
final settlement of the communal question. 
Tlie proposal contemplates the fullest representa- 
tion of the minorities, with separate electorates 
where necessary. It has already been made 
clear on liehalf of the Congress that minority 
rights will he protected to the satisfaction of 
the minorities eonijerned, differences, if any, 
being referred to an impartial tribunal. 

“ (k>iigrcssm(5n by now realise that indepen- 
dence is not to be won without very liard work. 
Since the (kmgress is ])ledged to non-violence, 
the final sanction behind it is civil resistance, 
which is but a jiart of mlyagraha. Satyagrahu 
means good-will to all, especially towards 
opponents. Therefore, it is the duty of 
individual (Congressman to jiroinote and seek 
good-will. Success of the programme of khaddar, 
as an accepted symbol of non-vitilence, harmony 
and economic, independence, is indispensable. 
The Working (Committee, therefore, hopes that, 
all (Congress organisations will, by the inereased 
juoseeiition of the constructive programme, 
luove themselves fit to take up the call, when it 
comes.’’ 

Orient Club Speech.- iiie next stage in 
the political ncg(.)tiations was a s]K’ech made by 
the Viceroy in January knowjj as the 

Gri«Mit Club Si)ee(ii, deciaring fhat Dominion 
Status was tlu*. goal of Britisl> policy in India, to 
be aftained with the ininimmu delay after tlu^ 
conclusion of t-hi^ w'ar. His hixceJlcncy regretted 
thaf force of circmnstaijees had compelled Itini 
to suspend the i)rei)ariitions for the inaiigiiraf ion 
of federation and said : “I ileei)ly regret myself 
that that should have been necessary, since 
whatever criticisms, on one ground or another, 
have Iceen levelled against tlie sciicme of Federa- 
tion in the .Acd, could it but have been liroughi 
into operation, it would liave provided us with 
the solution of almost all the problems that 
confront us today —the presence of Ministers at 
the Centre ; the association of the Indian States 
(a point of sucdi vital iinjiortanee to British India) 
in a common GovcTiiment ; the representation 
of all minorities on tlie lines elaborated after a 
full coiisideraticm of the claims and proposals 
of the ininoritic.\s tlicniselves ; and the unity 
of India.” 


Outlining the intentions of His Majesty's 
Government towards India, the Viceroy said : 
“ Their objective for India is full Dominion 
Status — Dominion Status, too, of the Statute 
of Westminster variety ; that, so far as the 
intermediate period is eoiiecrneci (and it is their 
desire to make that intermediate period the 
shortest practicable), they are ready to consider 
the reopening of the scheme of tlie Act of 1935 
so soon as practicable after the war with the 
aid of Indian opinion ; that they are prepared 
in the meantime, subject to such local 
adjustments between the leaders of the great 
ccjinmunities as may be necessary, to ensure 
harmonious working, and as an immediate 
earnest of their intention, to expand the 
Executive Council of the Governor- General by 
the inclusion of a small number of political 
leaders ; and that they are ready and anxious 
to give all the help they can to overcome the 
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liiciiltifs that confront us and that (jonfront 
today." 

Excellency ctmtinued ; “We are, after 
1 (it'.iling not witti one political party only, 

,t with many. Nor must we forget tlie 
^ontial necessity, in the interests of Indian 
,ify. <»f the inclusion of the Indian States in 
ly <■( institutional scheme. There are the 
^.ivtcnt claims of the minoriti(‘S. I need n'fer 
iiy til two of them - the grwit Muslim minority 
„i tlie scheduled castes. There are the 
i;ii;mt('es that have heen given to the ininoriticB 

I (III- past --the fact, that their position must 
; ...deguarded, and that those guarantees must 
, iinuoured. 

- Xhe i)Osition of the Viceroy and tif His 
ajesty's (Jovernment, is dillicult, faced as they 
re with strong and contlictirig claims advanced 
y iKidics and interests to whose views the 
rniest attention must be paid, and whose 
isition must receive the fullest consid(‘ration. 
list ice must lx; done as between the various 
uties, and His Majesty's (loverninent are 
rtcniiincd to see Justice done. 

“ But 1 would ask my friends iu the various 
iirties to consider whether they cannot get 
igetlier and reach some agreement between 
icniselves which would facilitate my task, 
lul the task of His Majesty’s (loverninent, in 
c.ding with this vital (piestion of Indian consti- 
ii ionnl progress : and I would venture again to 
iiiphasise the case for compromise - the case for 
voiding tt)o rigid an apiiroaeh to problems 
iicli iis those with whiidi we an; dealing today, 
i,' to the olijective, then; is no dispute. I am 
cady to cousider any practical suggestion that 
,;vs general supiiort, and 1 am ready, when the 
line comes, to give every help that 1 ])ersonally 
;m. His Majesty’s (Tovernmeut are not Idind — 
mr (;an we be blind her(; -to the ])ractical 
lifliculties involved in moving at one step from 
lie existing constitutional position into that 
onKtitiitional position whicli is represented liy 
tniiiiuion Status. Tint Iktc again I can assure 
III! that their concern and mine is to spare no 
Hurt to reduce to the minimum the interval 
li t ween tin; existing state of things and tin; 

II Idevenient of Hominion Status. 

■' The oiler is there. Tlie nisponsildlity that 
■ dE on the great jiolil icai parties and their lead- 
is is a heavy one, and one* of which they are. 

I know', fully conscious. They have helped 
111*' ill the past. I ask today that they will 
tu'lp me again and help India, and I ask for 
dtfir co-operation and their assistance in ter- 
'"'imling at as early a date as possilile a state 
tilings whicli all wiio have faith in the virtue 
"institutional progress must deplore; a 

of things whicli every lover of India — 

' \ cry one who is concerned to advance her 
lilt I'lvsts- -must feel today to be a bitter! 
'‘>>iii'I'<>iiitment.” 

, i"unediately after this the Viceroy made 
vicar in a sjiecch at Haroda that tfie fact 
ihiii the federal preparations liad been siis- 
I'ciHli (1 (fi(t jiot for a moment mean that His 
■'kiji Sty’s Government liad in any w'ay modified 
iicii own view as to tlie necessity for securing 
';i unity. “ a unity which can only be 
' "•‘ili'ete if in the constitutional arrangements 
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of the future the historic liidlau IStates, witli 
their great and special trail it ions, taki; t he 
place which we liave always looked forward to 
.seeing them occupy." 

On the basis of tiie Bomhay speei-h quoted 
above, Mr. Gandhi again met tlie Viceroy, but the 
interview' led to nothing, as at earlier meetings. 
Ill the words of an agreed communi(pu\ " His 
Excellency set out in some detail the inti;ntion 
and the propo.sals of His Majesty’s Goverimicnt. 
He emphasised, in the first jilace, their earnest 
desire that India should attain Dominion 
Status at the earliest possible moment and to 
facilitate the aidiievenient of that status by 
all means in their iiow-er. He drew attention 
to the complexity and ditlicnlty of certain of the 
issues that called for disposal in that connection, 
ill ]>articular the issue of defence in a Dominiou 
jiosition. 

“ He made it clear that His Majesty’s 
Government w'ere only too ready to examine 
the wlioU; of the Held in consultation with 
representatives of all partii'ulars and interests 
in India when the time caiiK;. Ho made; clear 
also the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government 
to shorten tlie transition })criod and to bridge 
it as ctfectively as iiossible. 

“ His Excellen<;y dn;w attention to the fact 
that., as he recently refloated at Baroda, the 
Eederal sclieme of the Act, while at present 
in suspense, atforded the swiftest stepping 
stoiii; to Dominion Status arul t hat its adoption, 
with t.lie coiiseiit of all concerned, would facilitate 
tlie solution of many of tin; ])roblems that 
bad to be faced in tliat coimeetion. 

“ He added tliat the offer put forward liy 
him in Noveiiilier last of an expansion of tlie 
(ioveriior-Geiierars Executive (louncil on tlie 
lines and on the basis then indicated remained 
open and that His Majesty’s Government were 
prejiared to give immediate effect to tliat offer. 
Subject to the consent of the parties affected, 
His Majesty's Governnieiit would be prepared 
also to reopen the I''ed(;ral scheme, so us to 
expedite tin; achievement of Dominion Status 
and to facilitate the settleinont after the war 
of the issues to which it gave ris(;. 

’’ Mr. Gandhi expressed appreciation of ilio 
spirit in which these projxisals were jiiit forward, 
hut made it cl(;ar tliat tliey did not, in liis 
viinv, at this stage meet the full demand of 
the (Jongress rarty. He suggested, and the 
Viceroy agreed, that in the circumstances it 
would lie. i>reh;rahle to defer for the present 
further discussions witli tlx; olijeirt of a solution 
of tlie difficulties wliicli had arisen." 

In a statement on the failure of tliis latest 
effort, Mr. Gandhi said lie saw no jirospect 
of a peaceful and hoiiouralile settlement unless 
Britain accepted the position that tiie time 
had coino when India must be allowed to 
determine her own constitution and status. 

“ There exists a deep gulf," lie said, between 
tlie position imlicatcd in the Viceroy’s offer, 
wliich contemplates flnal determination of 
India’s destiny by tlie Britisli Government, 
and the position taken up by the Congress.” 
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RAMGARH CO 

The annual session of the Congress was held 
at Ramgarh in April 1940. Maulana Abul Xalam 
Azad, who presided, said : “ When once a step 
is taken, there is no stopping. To cry halt is to 
go back, and we refuse to go back. We can 
only, therefore, go forward. I am sure that the 
voice of every one of you joins me when I pro- 
claim that we must, and will, go forward.” He 
continued : ” The straight and simple question 
is of India’s right : whether she is entitled to 
determine her own fate or not. On the answer 
to this question depend the answers to all other 
questions of the day.” He then referred to the 
communal question, and said that the Congress 
always meant to solve the problem on the basis 
of two principles, namely, (1) that whatever 
constitution was adopted for India there must 
be the fullest guarantees in it for tlie rights and 
interests of minorities; (2) that the minorities 
should judge for themselves what safeguards 
were necessary for the protection of their rights 
and interests. 

He added : ” I have been in the Congress for 
the last nineteen years. During tlie whole of 
this period there is not a single important decision 
of the Congress in the sliaping of which I have 
not had the honour to participate. 1 assert that 
during these last nineteen years not for a single 
day the Congress has thought of solving this 
problem in any way other than the way I have 
stated above.” 

” Indian Muslims,” he said, ” have to answer 
one basic question : “Do we Indian Muslims 
view the free India of the future with suspicion 
and distrust or with courage and confidence ? 
If we view it with fear and suspicion then un- 
doubtedly we have to follow a different path 

\V e are then forced to tolerate the existence of a 

third power But if we are convinced that 

for us fear and doubt have no place, and that 
we must view the future with courage and 
(onfldence in ourselves, then our course of 
action becomes absolutely clear.” I am a 
Muslim and proud of that fact. Islam’s splendid 
traditions of thirteen hundred years are my 

inheritance It is my duty to protect them.” 

At the same time, he said : ” I am proud of 
being an Indian, I am a part of the indivisible 

unity tliat is Indian nationality I am an 

essential element wliich has gone to build India, 

1 can never surrender this claim.” 

Concluding, he said : ” The time of our trial 
is upon us. We have already focussed the 
world’s attention. Let us endeavour to prove 
ourselves worthy.” 

There was only one resolution before the 
session, and it was adopted nem con. It ran : — 

” This Congress, having considered the grave 
and critical situation resulting from the war in 
Europe and British ix)licy in regard to it approves 
of and endorses the resolutions passed and the 
action taken on the war situation by the A.I.C.C. 
and Working Committee. The Congress 
considers the declaration by the British Govern- 
ment of India as a belligerent country, without 
any reference to the people of India, and the 
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exploitation of India’s resources in this war, ns 
an affront to them, which no self-respecting .itKj 
freedom-loving people can accept or toleratf. 
The recent pronouncements made on behali of 
the British Government in regard to India 
demonstrate that Great Britain is carrying on 
the war fundamentally for Imperialist ends aiuj 
for the r(;servation and strengthening of Imr 
Kmi)ire, which is baaed on the exploitation of 
the people of India, as well as of other Asiatic 
and African countries. Under these circuui- 
stanccs, it is clear that the Congress cannot in 
any way, directly or indirectly, be party to tlie 
war, which means continuance and perpetuation 
of this exi>loitation. The Congress, therefore;, 
strongly diaai)provcs of Indian troops beiiiK 
made to fight for Great Britain and of the drain 
from India of men and material for the purpose 
of the war. Neither the recruiting nor the 
money raised in India can be considered to In; 
voluntary contributions from India. Congress- 
men, and those under the Congress influence, can- 
not help in the prosecution of the war with men, 
money or material. 

” The Congress hereby declares again that 
nothing short of Complete Independence can he 
accepted by the people of India. Indian freedom 
cannot exist within the orbit of Imperialism and 
Dominion Status or any other status within the 
Imperial structure is wholly inapplicable to 
India, is not in keeping with the dignity of a 
great nation, and would bind India in many ways 
to British politics and economic structure. Tin; 
people of India alone can properly shape their 
own constitution and determine their relatiojjs 
to the other countries of the world, through a 
Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of 
adult suffrage. 

“The Congress is further of opinion that 
while it will always be ready, as it ever has been, 
to make every effort to secure communal 
harmony no ])ermanent solution is possilde 
except through a (X)nHtituent AssemWy, where 
tl»e rights of all recognised minorities will he 
fully protected l)y agreement, as far as possible, 
between the elected representatives of various 
majority and minority groups, or by arbitration 
if agreement is not reached on any point. Any 
alternative will lack finality. India’s constitu- 
tion must be based on independence, democracy 
and national unity, and the Congress repudiate 
attempts to divide India or to split up her 
nationhood. The Congress has always aimed 
at a constitution where the fullest freedom and 
opportunities of development are guaranteed io 
the group and the individual, and social injustic(‘ 
yields place to a juster social order. 

“ The Congress cannot admit the right of 
the rulers of Indian States, or of foreign vested 
interests to come in the way of Indian freedom. 
Sovereignty in India must rest with the people, 
whether in the States or the provinces, and all 
other interests must be subordinated to thcii 
vital interests. The Congress holds that tin- 
difficulty raised in regard to the States is <>r 
British creation and it will not be satisfactorily 
solved unless the declaration of the freedom 
of India from foreign rule is unequivocally made. 
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Korei^n interests if they are not in conflict 
with tlie interests of the Imlian peojAc, will be 
])rotectcd. 

“ The Con^iress withdrew the Ministries fnmi 
th<' i»rovinces where the Congress had a majority 
in order to dissociate India from the war and to 
enforce the Oon^rcss determination to free 
India from foreip:n domination. This prelimi- 
pary step must naturally be followed by Civil 
i)i,sobedien(!e, to which the Congress will 
unhesitatingly resort as soon as the Congress 
organisation is considered fit enough for the 
|(urpo8e, or in case circumstances so shape 
tliciuselves as to precipitate a crisis. The 
Congress desires to draw the attention of 
Congressmen to Gandhiji’s declaration that he 
can only undertake the responsibility of declaring 
(livil Disobedience when he is satisfied that they 
are strictly observing discipline and are carrying 
out the constructive programme prescribed in 
the Independence Day pledge. 

“ The Congress seeks to represent and serve 
all classes and communities without distinction 
of race or religion, and the struggle for Indian 
Independence is for the freedom of the whole 


nation. Henc the Congress cherishes tlie hope 
that all classes and communities will take i)aTt 
in it. 'rhe Civil Disobedience is to invoke the 
si>irit of sacrifice in whole action. 

“ The Congress hereby authorises the All- 
Indiu (3ongre.ss Committee and in the event 
this being necessary, the Working Committee, 
to take all steps to implement tlie Working 
Committee resolution, as the Committee concern- 
ed may deem necessary.” 

Mr. Gandhi scored a personal triumph at 
Ilamgarh as, in response to his speeches to the 
delegates, the voice of opposition, such as it 
was, was effectively stlfied ; and there was 
evidence of a general readiness to follow hla 
lead implicitly. 

In obedience to his directions, the various 
Congress organisations in the country converted 
themselves into Satyagraha committees, and 
a large number of Congressmen, including 
ex-Ministers, enrolled themselves as active 
Salyagrahiis, ready to make any sacrifice to 
secure the Congress objective of independence 
for India. 


THE CONGHESS IN 1940-41. 


Tlie weeks that, followed tlu^ Usuugau h session 
of the Congress- and since then tlicre has been 
no annual He.ssi(»n of the Congress till the time 
of writing- was a peritai of intensive preparation 
for a direct actiojj movement under t he guidance 
of Mr. Gandhi, side by side with exjuessious of 
liopt* liy Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leadens 
that such a struggle might he avoided. Mr. 
Candlii’s notion of ” preparation " was as usual 
oil tlie constructive plane, tliat is, haiul-s]>iiming. 
rinnoval of uiitouchahility and proiiiotion of 
Hindu- Muslim unity. The <*<*ntral executive of 
IIm^ t'ongress em ouraged iiroviiicial ami distried 
Congress committees to convert thems4dv(\s Into 
Satyagraha committees chargml with the tusk 
not only of ])ropagat ing the items of tlie construc- 
tive prograniine hut also of infusing into 
Congressmen a sense of discipline and implicit 
ohedience to Mr. (taiidhi's liictutcs. 

As for communal unity, Mr. (huidlii stoutly 
o sisted the Muslim beague dmiiaud for J*akistu.n 
lait declared that, although, as a man of non- 
' ioleiKie, he eamld not forcihly resist the proposeil 
l>aitition, if the Muslims of India really insisted 
tipon it, he could never be a willing i>arty to tlie 
proposed vivisection of the country. He wrote : 
“ My whole soul rebels against tlie idea that 
iiiiiduism and Islam represent two uiitagonistie^ 
'■ultures and doctrines. To assent to such a 
doctrine is for me denial of God, For 1 believe 
ith my whole soul that the God of the Quran 
also the God of the Gita, and that we are all, 
no matter by what name designated, children of 


the same (Jod. I must rohel against the idea 
tliat millions of Indians wlio were Hindus the 
other day changed their nationality on adopting 
Islam as their religion.” 

Aiimiuncing tlie Hritish Government's policy. 
Lord Zetlaml told the House of Lords in April 
11)4(1 that negotiation and not dictation was 
embodied in tlie undert.aking given by His 
Majesty’s Government, to examine the consti- 
tutional field in (consultation with representatives 
of all parties ami interests in India. He thought 
that the fate of India depended on the answer 
the Congress gave to the (piestlon whether or not 
it would close t-lie door upon that unity of India 
wliicli the Congress itself so ])a8sionately desired. 

Mr. Gandhi responded with a declaration that 
he would do nothing to embarrass (Jreat Britain, 
although the Congress could not lend its moral 
inliuence to Britain. He expressed tlie hope 
that Britain would make it unnecessary for him 
to launch a struggle and said ; “ 1 would welcome 
a settlement which ensures peace with honour. 
I am not averse to coming to terms with Britain 
on matters like defeiuce ami commercial interests, 
and I am fully prepared that these adjustments 
should be referred to a constituent assembly 
as part of an agreed settlement.” 

No Emkakrassmknt. — W liile elaborate 

conversations of tliis character were going on 
between representatives of the Britisli Govern- 
ment and Mr. Gandhi, the war t(X)k a sudden 
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turn for the worse. The (joveruiuent in iJre^it 
Jirihiin was reeonstltuted under Mr. Cliurchill 
with Mr. L. S, Aniery at, the head of the India 
Ottiee in plaee of Lord Zetland, 

'I'he invasion of the Low Countries, the 
eai)itulatioi» of Jtel}j[iuin and the eolla]>se of 
France prodin ed in India a new feeliim in favour 
of Hritain. “ We tiave untlouidedly our 
jjrievance apiinst Knt'land ; we know tliat she 
has not itehaved fairly and sipiarely hy India,” 
said Haim Kajendra Frasad ; ” at the same time 
1 realise that Fn}'lan<l is any day hetter than the 
Totjilitarian States.” 1’lie same feeling must 
have i!idueed Mr. (iandhi to aftirm that lie laid 
no desire to embarrass Britain imt ttiat he wanted 
the Congress, throujih civil disol ledience. merely 
to deny Britain the moral iuHuenee which 
Congress eo-operatlon would ^ive. 

Bandit Nehru, too, jiroclaimed t h a t 
England’s difficulty is not India’s oi>])ortunity,” 
while Mr. (iandhi remarked : “If the British 
(lovernment will not ftao moto declare India as 
a free country, having the rijiht to didermine her 
own status and constitution. 1 am of opinion 
that we should wait till the heat of tlie battle 
in the heart of the Allied countries subsides and 
the future is i learer than it is. We do not seek 
our independence out of Britain’s ruin. 

There was ehar evidence of a desire on the 
part of many Coiifiit^ss leaders actively to help 
in the war in spite of Mr. (Jandhi’s kmwn 
('onvietions on the subject. Mr. C. Baja>iopal- 
achariar, for instance, said that the luesent crisis 
was very serious, but if India was to tak<‘ an 
enthusiastic part and nive full help to the Allies 
the best means would be to confei- on her freedom, 
which would infuse in her a feelinji that in llfthtiu}' 
for the .Allies she foujJiht for lier ow'ii interest. 

In liis first official jironouncement on India, 
Mr. Amery said that the attainimmt by India 
of free and eipial partnersiiip in the British 
Commonwealth was the goal of his (iovernment’s 
policy as it had been of its predecessor, lie 
added that it was for Indians themselves to play 
a vital jiart in devising a form of Constitutioii 
best adapted to Jndia’s conditions and India’s 
outlook. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar, ex-J*remier of 
Madras and ]irominent Congress leader, re- 
sjKJinded to this appeal with the observation 
that ’’ at this juncture there ought to be res- 
ponsible government in each provim-e ; only 
Ministers enjoying the confidence and support of 
the jieopie would be in a position to allay any 
]>ossible yianic and maintain order.” AVhatever 
might have been the relations between Britain 
and India in the yiast, said Mr. Rajagopalachariar, 
the cause of the Allies in the yiresent w'ar was a 
just one. Be reit,erated that India’s suyiport 
woidd be forthcoming in amjile measure if 
Britain gave a jiromise to grant freedom to 
India. Mr, Camlhi had gone to the extent of 
saying he would be satisfied wdth an assurance 
intended to be fulfilled at the <-onclusion of the 
war. But Britain was evading giving a direct 
and clear reply. 

A Bio Jump.— B y now the feeling had grown 
among Jndians that the war had i-ome i-loser to 
this country and that the danger of external 
aggression and internal disorder were not remote 
possibilitieB. This realisation caused a revolution 


in the minds of most, (!ongressmen who had not 
the courage to adhere steadfastly to Mr. (iJandlii 
and his non-violence in any eventuality. ’Hie 
(’ongress Working CommittciO virtually ab;ni 
doned Mr. Candhi and olfeied to co-o|»eral,e in 
llie w'ar elfort provided a fully rejiresentat ivi 
National (lovernment was formed at, tln^ cenln 
Ayiart from the ideological s('pa ration fjoin 
Mr. (Iandhi, this offer constituted a big jump foi 
the Congress from non-jiarticipation in any 
war to active help in the inosecution of th^ 
war. 

The grounds for this change in Congress policy 
was iirepared in June 11)40 wdien, after prolonged 
deliberations, the central executive of tlu' 
Congress issueil a lengthy statement runnin*; 
as follow’s : 

“'I’he Working Committee have been deejily 
moved by the tragic, events that have taken 
place in Europe in startling succession and in 
particular by the misfoituni‘s that have befalhai 
the iieojile of Francis Tlu'se events have already 
had far-reaching conseipiences ami they are 
likely to lie followed by other hayiiienings which 
will lead to novel situations and complex pro- 
blems. 

“ lOver since tlie commencement, of tlie 
European wiir the Congress has followed a. 
jiolicy which was based on its principles and on 
the attitude of the British (lovernment towar^i^ 
the demand that Jndia should function as a 
free and indeyieinlent country. This policy was 
I'ontirmed in tin* Bamgarh resolution, and the 
manner of the ajijilication of this policy will 
n(‘<-essarily depend on the situation w hich changes 
from day to day. 

“ 'The problmns wliich were distant, are now 
near at hand and may soon demand solution. 
'I’he prolilem of tln^ aihieveimmt, of national 
freedom has now to be considered along wdth the 
allied one, its maintenance and the defence of 
the country against ])ossible external aggression 
and internal disorder. 

“ The war in Europe, resulting from a desire 
for Jmperialist domination (jver other jieoples 
and countries and a suicidal l ace in armaments, 
has led to human sorrow^ and misery on a. scale 
hitherto unknow'ii. Jt has demon.strated the 
inefficacy of organisial violence on howevi'-r vast 
a scale for the defem-e of national freedom and 
the liberties of iieophss. 

“ Jt has sliowui beyond a doiild, that warfare 
cannot lead to peace and freedom and the choice 
before the world is uttermost, degradation and 
ilestruction through warfare or the w'ay of 
]ieace and non-violence on a basis of freedom 
for all xKiojiles. 

“Mahatma (Iandhi has presented to the 
peoples of the w'orld crying for relief from tls' 
crushing bnnlen of w'ar a weapon in the shape of 
organised non-violence designed to bike the 
place of war for the defence of a jieople’s rights 
and freedom against armed aggression. B‘‘ 
feels that at this (Titical ])hase in the history of 
man the Congress should (*nforce this ideal by 
itself declaring that it does not want that Indiii 
should mainbiin armed forires to defend her 
freedom against external aggression or internal 
disorder. 



The Congress 

“ While the Working Committee liold that 
tiic (iongreas must continne to aiiliere atrietly 
to the priiicipio of tioii-violence in their struggie 
for independence, tlie committee cannot ignore 
tlie ])re8ent imperfections and failings in this 
lespect of the limnan elements tiiey have to 
deal with and tin* possii)le <iangers iit a. period 
of transition and dynamic ciiiim'e until tlte 
Congress lias ac<jiiife(l non-violent control over 
the peo})le in adequate measure and the jM'Ople 
have im])ibed snHi(dent.ly tlie lesson of organised 
tKiii-violence. 

“ 'i’he committee have delilierated over the 
jirohlem that has thus arisen and have come to 
tlie conclusion that they are unahle to go to the 
tall lengtli with tJandliiji, hut they recognise 
tliat he should he fr<*e to pnrsne his great iiieal 
in his own way and. therefore, alisolve him from 
rcsponsiliility for 1h(^ programnn' and aidivity 
which tin? Congress has to pursue under the 
conditions at jiri'sent prevailing in India and the 
world in regard to external aggression and 
internal disorder, 

“ Many of tiu' ])rol)lems wliich the Working 
Committei^ ha\(> considered in this coniun-tion 
are not of tln^ jtreseid , thougli t hey may he of 
the near future. The committee wisli to make, 
it clear that tlie methods and liasic policy of 
non-violema' in tlu* national struggle for freinlom 
contimu' with full force and are jiot atfected in 
the least by the inability to extend it to tlie 
region of national defence.” 

The statement adds : ” 'I’lie war committees 
tliat are lioing formed are definitely aimed at 
increasing the war effort. In view of the 
Congress policy, they cannot he supported and 
Congjessmen cannot particijiate in them or, 
((nitriVuite to war funds, nor can Congressmen' 
associate tluvmselvcs umh'r thi^ present political 1 
conditions with (Jovernment -controlleii civic' 
hiards. j 

‘‘Congress committei's should organise, j 
wherever nec<*ssary, jicojili' in villages and other; 
areas, for self-defence and in oilier to maintain i 
;i si'iise of puhlie security in their respective', 
areas. 'I’his should lie done on a non-coinmiinal ! 
I'asisand in full co-ojieration with all other groups j 
interested in this task. I 

“ In view of tlie difficult times tliat loom ahead , 
it is essiuitial that thi^ Congr<‘ss should function 
as an active and disciplined orga ni.sation. Pro- 
vincial coinmittees are (uijoined to take necessary 
steps for this ])uri)os(>. They should realise 
tliat it is of urgent and vital importance tliat the 
t on^OTss sliould function in this way in these 
'lays of crisis and should not lie merely a roll 
nf vast numhers of inactive meinhers. All 
nicinliers of the executive committees in iiarti- 
cnlar are exiiected to take a continuous and 
"live part in tlie Congress work and those wlio 
arc unwilling or unahle to do so are failing in 
'h< ii duty to the country and are of no service 
I" I lie organisat ion.” ' 

Delhi Offer.- -It was only natural that the 
hiiie statement of the Congress should lie 
i"ll<»wed by something more specific ; and this 
"a- done ill the following month at Jfeliii. 

• lie (cntral executive of the Congress passed a 
' » l y iirief resolution in wliicli it demanded an 
uiii .|uivoeal deelaratioii iiy Croat Britain aicord- 
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I ing India complete independemre and urging, 

I as a first step, the immediate fonnation of a 
National Covermnent at tlie Centre enjoying 
tlie confidence of the eleeted members of th(i 
legislature. 

Tlie following is the text of tlie resolution: 
“The Working (Committee have noted tlie 
serious hajipenings wliieh liavo called fortli fresh 
appeals to bring alioiit a solution of the deadlock 
in tlic Indian political situation; and in view 
of tlie desirability of clarifying the Congress 
]iosition tliey liave earnestly examined the whole 
situation once again in the liglit of the latest 
(leveloiuneiits in world atfairs. 

” Tlie Working Committee are more tlian 
ever eoiivineed tliat tlie acknowledgment l>y 
<Jr(*at Britain of tlui eom]>leti‘ indefiendenec of 
India is tiu; only solution of till' ]iroh]('ms facing 
hotii Jndia and Britain and are. tlierefoie. of 
oiiinion tliat sueli an unetjuivocal deelaratioii 
sliould he immediately made and that, as an 
immediate step in giving elTeet to it. a provisional 
National (Jovernment should he constituted at 
the Centre, wliicli, thongli formeil as a t ransitory 
measure, sliould lie such as to command tlie 
itonlidenec of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature, and secure the closest 
eo-operation of tli(^ resi»onsihle Covernments in 
the provim es, 

I ” 'rtie Working Committee are of opinion 
i tliat unless the aforesaid declaration is made, 
and a National (iovernnient accordingly formed 
at tlie C(‘ntre witlioiif delay, all etforis at 
organising tlu* material an<l moral resources of 
the country foi- d(‘fcncc cannot in any scnsi* 
j he voluntary or as from a free country, and w^ill. 
thereforiq lie inctfective. 'Plie Working 
Committee declare' that if these measures are 
adopted, it will enahli' the Coiigri'ss to throw in 
its full weiglit in tlic cllorts for the elfective 
euganisat ion of the d(‘f(‘iu e of the count ly.” 

This resolution lias liecome famous in ree-eiit 
Congress liistory as the Delhi Otfer inasmucli as 
it jirovidiMl a bargaining counter. cv(*n at the 
expense of ieh'ological sejiaiation from Mr, 
(•andhi. 

Commenting on tliis resolution. Mr. (hindlii 
pointed out tliat it w'as the inevitable secjuel to 
tlie dei’isioii taken a montli earlier absolving 
him from respoiisihility for the lea(ierslii]i of 
tlie Congress. Jle ri'veaied that he had him.self 
drafted tlu^ resolution for adoption by tlie 
Working Committee based on an uncompro- 
mising faith in non-violence, luit that, althougli 
the members of the Working Committee w’cre 
in tlieir individual eapaeity full of siicli faith, 
tliey could not truthfully say tliat tlieir coiisti- 
tueneies sliared tlieir individual faitli. 

! Wliile lie ex])ressed doe]> sorrow' at the 
<-ireumstan»es wiiieli eoiiipolled tlie memliers of 
the Working Committee as lionest men to reject 
liis advice, Mr. (Jandlii declared tliat tlie reso- 
lution repri'sented the l onsidered ])oliey of tlie 
I t'ongress. He tlioiiglit that noii-Congres.smen 
I w'lio were eager for the Congress to he free from 
■ ids religious liias to ado])t a purely a political 
: attitude sliould welcome the resolution, ” The 
[ British (iovernment havt' to make theii' clioiee,” 
1 he said. ” Independeiiee they cannot withhold 
I unless tlieir wisdom is as mucii blurred as liajaji 
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claims that mine is. If independence is 
recognised, the acceptance of the other part of 
the resolution follows as a matter of course. 
The question is : ‘ Do they want to impress help 
from India by virtue of their rulership over 
India ? Or will they have the help that a free 
and independent India can give ? ’ My indivi- 
dual advice has already gone. My help always 
has been promised. Acceptance of that advice 
can but enhance their heroism. But if they 
cannot accept it, I advise, as a disinterested but 
staunch friend, that the British Oovernment 
should not reject the hand of friendship offered 
by the Congress." 

Such doubt as existed in the minds of ardent 
believers in Mr. (Jandhi's philosophy were 
dispelled by wliat happened at a meeting of the 
All-India (’ongress Committee field at Poona 
at the end of July lh40. The A.I.C.C. by a 
majority of two to one endorsed the Delhi 
resolution of the Working Committee demanding 
of the British (Tovernment a declaration of 
complete indejiendence for India and mcanwliile 
the provisional constitution of National (Jovern- 
ment at the ('entre. The A.I.('.C. likewise 
endorsed the statement issued iiy the Working 
('ommittee in June of tfiat year that it was 
unal)Ie in tlie then circiimstanees to declare 
that the principle of non-violence should be 
extended to free India’s national defence. 

Auffutt Offer.—Then came the famous 
statement by the Viceroy, known as the British 
Oovernment’s August offer. Tlie following is 
the full text of the Viceroy’s sUitement : — 

“ India’s anxiety at this moment of critical 
importance in the world struggle against tyranny 
and aggression to contribute to the full to the 
common cause and to the triumph of our common 
ideals is manifest. She has already made a 
mighty contribution. She is anxious to make a 
greater coritrilmtifui still. His Majesty’s 
liovernment are deeply concerned that that 
unity of national juirpose in India, which would 
enable her to do so, should he achieved at as 
early a moment as j)ossible. They feel timt some 
further statement of their intontions may help 
to promote that unity. In that hope they have 
authorised me to make the present statement. 

" I.«8t Octol>€r His Majesty’s C»overimient 
again made it (dear that Dominion Status was 
their objective for India. They added that they 
were ready to authorise the expansion of the 
(fOvernor-Oenerars Council to include a certain 
number of representatives of political imrtles, 
and they proposed the establishment of a 
(’onsultative (Jommlttec. In order to facilitate 
harmonious co- 0 }>eration it was obvious that 
some measure of agreement in the Provinces 
between major parties was a desirable pre- 
requisite to their joint collaboration at the 
Centre. Such an agreement was unfortunately 
not reached, and in the clrcrumstances no progress 
was then possible. 

" During the earlier part of this ye^ir 1 
continued my efforts to bring the political parties 
together. In this last few weeks I again entered 
into conversations witli i)rominent ]>oliticaI 
personages in British India and the (liancellor 
of the C}tara)>er of Princes, tlie results of which 
have been reported to His Majesty’s Government. 
His Majesty’s Government have seen also the 


resolutions passed by the Congress Working- 
Committee, the Muslim League and the Hiin|)i 
Mahasabha. 

“ It is clear that the earlier differences which 
had prevented the achievement of natloiiiii 
unity remain unbridged. Deeply as Ills 
Majesty’s Government regret tfiis, they do juti 
feel ti»at they should any longer, because oi 
these dltferciices, postpone the expansion of tlir 
Governor- General’s (‘oumdl, and the establish 
ment of a body wbicfi will more closely associah- 
Indian imblic opinion witl» the conduct of tlir 
war by the Central Government. 

" They (His Majesty’s Government) have 
authorised me accordingly to invite a certain 
number of representative Indians to join my 
Executive Council. 

“ They have authorised me furt-her to estahlisli 
a War Advisory (’ouiicil, which would meet at. 
regular intervals and w^hicii would contain 
representatives of the Indian States and of ollu r 
interests in the national life of India as a wIkJc. 

“ The conversations which have taken plain 
and tlie resolutions of tlie bcKlies wlii(;li I have 
just mentioned, Tnake it clear, however, that 
there is still in certain quarters doul)t as to the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government for tin' 
constitutional future of India, and that thcia* is 
doubt, too, as to wliether the position of 
minorities, whether political or religious, is 
sufficiently safeguarded in relation to any 
constitutional change by tlie assurance already 
given. There are two main points winch have 
emerged. On those two points His Majesty’s 
Government now desire me to make their position 
clear. 

“ The first is as to the position of minorities 
in relation to any future constitutional scheme. 
It has already been made clear that my 
declaration of last October does not exclude 
examination of any part cither of the Aet of 
19:15 or of tlie j)olicy and plans on whi(di it is 
based. 

“ His Majesty’s Government's concern that 
full weight shoiihi he given to the views of the 
minorities in any revision has also been brouglit 
out. That remains tlic position of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

" It goes without saying that they could not 
contemplate the transfer of tlteir present res- 
ponsibilities for the pence and welfare of India 
to any system of Government wliose authority 
is direc^tly denied by large and i)owerful elements 
in India’s national life. Nor could tl)cy he. 
I)artie8 to the coeredon of sucli elements into 
submission to such a Government. 

’’ The second point of general interest Is the 
machinery for building, within the British 
('ommonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional 
sclieme when the time comes. There has been 
very strong insistence tlmt the framing of that 
scheme should be primarily the responsibility 
of Indians themselves, and should originate from 
Indian conceptions of tfie social, economic and 
political structure of Indian life. His Majesty'.^ 
Government are in sympathy with that desire 
and wish t-o see it given tfic fullest practical 
expression, subject to the due fulfilment of the 
ofdigations which Great Britain’s long connection 
with India has imyMised upon her, and for which 
His Majesty’s (iovernment cannot divest them- 
selves of responsibility. 
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“ It is clear that a tnoment when the (.'oimnon- 
wealtli Is engaged in a struggle for existence is 
„ot one in whicij fundaniental constitution 
issues can be decisively resolved., 

“ luit Ills Majesly’s (government authorise 
tne (0 declare that they will most readily assent 
to the setting up, alter the conclusion of tlie war. 
with the least possible delay, of a brnly repre- 
sentative of the principal elements in India’s 
national life in order to devise the framework 
(»i‘ the new Constitution, and they will lend every 
;ii(l in their power to hasten decision on all 
relevant matters to the utmost degree. 

“ Meanwhile, they will welcome and promote 
ill any way possible every sincere and practical 
stc]) that may be taken by representjitlve 
Indians themselves to reach a basis of friendly 
aftreement, first, on the form which the post-war 
rcjiresentative body should take, and the 
methods by which it should arrive at its con- 
chisions, and, secondly, upon the principles and 
mit.lincs of the constitution itself. 

“ They trust, however, that for the period 
m the war (with tlie (’entral (lovernment 
reconstituted and strengthened in the manner 
1 have described, and with the help of tlie War 
Advisory Council) all parties, communities and 
interests will combine and co-ox)eratc in making 
ii notable Indian contribution to the victory of 
(he world cause whiidi is at stiike. Moreover, 
they hope that in this process new bonds of 
union and understanding will emerge and thus 
puve the way towards the attainment by India 
of that free and equal x)artnership in tlie British 
Commonwealth whicdi remains the proclaimed 
and accepted goal of the Imperial (Town and of 
tlie British Parliament.” 

The Viceroy’s statement met witii a measure 
of welcome. The (Government’s poJii^y was also 
approved by Parliament. Mr. Aniery said in 
the House of Commons : ” Dominion Status is 
not, as is often suggested, an inferior or dependent 
status. There is no higher status in ttie vrorld 
than that, and that is tlie status we have declared 
to he the goal of our poli(;y in India.” lie added 
that tlie Viceroy’s initiative represented a 
sincere effort on Britain’s part to make such 
contribution as she can towards the smooth 
and speedy attainment of the desired goal. 
“Others must also make their contributions. 
The responsiiiility for securing a speedy as well 
as satisfactory result rests uiion Indians them- 
selves,” 

I'he Secretary of State said that Indian leaders 
Wdiild have, by accepting the Viceroy’s offer, 
committed themselves to iiotlilng exceiit to 
work together in tlie present emergency for the 
t?'»od of India and for the common cause. 

“If tliat should unfortunately not prove to 
the case, Lord Linlitligow will of course still 
ahead, prepariid to work with tliose who 
will work with him and micli other.” 

'Tlie proudest day in Britain’s lilstory, Mr. 
Anicry said, would lie tiie day when they saw 
ladia joining as a free and willing partner in 
' »•' l»rotherli<M)d of Britisli jieoplcs. lie believed 
that botli Britain and India would contrliiute 
t" liie joint efforts. 

Coofraw R^jectiwi. — The Congress, how- 
'*''‘ 1 , rejected the Viceroy’s offer and decided 


that the proposals contained in the Viceroy’s 
statement and tlie Secretary of State’s speex-h 
in tlie Commons are wholly opposed not only 
to tlie ]»rincii)le of democracy, acclaimed by tlic 
British rrovcninKuit in tlieir war aims, but also 
to the b(*Ht interest, s of India, and therefore the 
CongresR <!aniiot be a party to accepting these 
proposals or advising tlie country to accept 
them.” ITic resolution says inter alia ;~ 

” The Working Committee has read the 
statement issued by the Viceroy on the authority 
of tlie British Government on August 8 and tlie 
reiiort of tiie speech of the Secretary of State 
for India in tlie House of Commons exxilaining 
the Viceroy’s statement. It notes with deep 
regret that the British Government have rejected 
the friendly offer and practical suggestion con- 
tained in tlie Poona resolution of the A.I.C.C. 
of July 28 framed for a solution of the deadlock 
and to enable the Indian National Congress to 
withdraw its non-co-operation and secure in 
the recent crisis the patriotic co-operation of 
all the jieople of India in tlie governance of 
India and the organisation of national defence. 

“ The Working (’oinmittee lias read with 
pain and indignation the declarations and 
assumptioiiH contained in the statements and 
speeiJies made on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment whicli seek to deny India her natural right 
of complete national freedom and reiterate the 
untenable claim that Britain should maintain 
lierself in a dominant position in India in the 
discharge of the higher functions of the state. 

“ Tliese (‘lalms render false and empty even 
their own promise to recognise India at an early 
date as a free and equal unit within the British 
Common wealtl I . Such claims and recent events 
and developments in the world have confirmed 
the Committee’s conviction tliat India cannot 
function within the orbit of an imperial Power 
and must attain the status of a free and 
independent nation. Tliis does not prevent close 
association with otlier countries within a comity 
of free nations for the peace and progress of 
the world. 

*• The Working Committee is of the opinion 
that the assertion contained in the statements 
made on belialf of tlie British Government that 
they will not iiart with power and responsibility 
in favour of tiie elected representatives of the 
jieople of India and that, therefore, the present 
autocratic and irresiionsible system of (Jovern- 
inent must continue so long as any group of 
pcoiile or the Princes, as distinguished from the 
peojile of the States, or perhaps even foreign 
vested Interests, raise objections to any const! u- 
tion framed by the elected representatives of 
the people of India, is a direct encouragement 
and incitement to civil discord and strife and 
amounts to a fatal blow to all willingness to 
(Munpromise and adjustment of claims. 

“ The Working (Committee regrets that, 
altiioiigh tlie Congress has nev«*r thouglit in 
terms of coercing any minority, much less of 
asking the Britisli Govenimeut to do so, the 
demand for a settlement of the constitution 
through a ( kmstituent Assembly of duly elected 
reiiresentativcH lias been inisreiiresentiHl as 
coercion, and the issue of the iiiiaoritleB has 
been made into an Insupcirable liarrler to India’s 
progress. The (Jongress lias proiKised that 
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minority ripiits should he nmply protected by 
agreement with elected representatives of the 
minorities ooneerned. 

'rhe AN'orkinji: (’ommittee, therefure, (‘unnot 
hut conclude tliat the attitude and assertions 
contained in these statements made on behalf 
of the liritish ( lovernment conllrm the prevailing: 
feeling that the British authority has l)een 
continually operating so ns to create, maintain 
and aggravate <litferences in India's national 
life. 

“ The Working Committee notes with 
astonishment that the demand for the constitu- 
tion of a Provincial Government composed of 
persons commajiding the confidence of the 
various elected groups in the ])res<‘nt Central 
Legislature, fornnai under tln^ IPIU (‘onstitution 
of India, has heen described by the Secretary 
of State for India as one that would raise the 
unsolved constitutional issue, and prejudge 
it in favour of th(‘ majority and against tlie 
minorities. 

“ The Working Committi'c is of the opinion 
that the rejection of this i»roposal unmistakably 
indicates that there is no willingness on the 
y)art of tlie British Government to j)art with 
any power and authority ev<‘n for the immediate 
purpose of securing co-o]>eration in the war 
effort. The British G(tvernment wouhl gather 
together and carry on with such dissentient 
groups and individuals as oppose the wishes of 
the majority of the pcojile <»i‘ India and without 
any co-ordination with tin- <‘lected legislatures 
at the. Centre or in the provinc<‘s, rather than 
concede anything that would w’ork towards the 
recognition' of tlu! rights of the ]>eoj)le of India 
to ruh; themselves democratically. 

“ For these reasons the Working Committee 
has conn* to the c<tnclusion that tin* staG'inents 
referred to are wlxdly opjiosed not only to the 
princi])le of democracy as acclaimed by the 
British Government in their war aims but als(» 
to the best interests of India and it cannot be 
a party to acc(*pting the ]»ro|)osals <’ontained 
in the statement or advising the country to 
accept them, 

“ The Working (>)mmitt<‘(’ consid<‘rs that thes<‘ 
deelaratiojis and offers not only fall far sh(»rt 
of the Congress demand, but w ill be impedinnmts 
to the evolution of a free and united India. 
The Working Committee calls upon the people 
to (rondemn the attitude adopted by the British | 
Government by means of ])ubli(^ meetings and | 
otherwi.se, as also through their elected re])re- i 
sentatives in tln^ provincial legislatures.” 

” The decision of the British Government to 
enforce their will on India, in f)i»position to the 
will of the great majority of the people and 
regardless of cons<*(juenees, has produced a 
situation of the utmost gravity, 'fhe rejection 
of the Congress proposals is proof of tin* Britisl) 
Government’s determination to continue to hold 
India by the sword. In ord(*r to compass this 
end, they have been endeavouring to undermii.e 
the strength of the Congress hy picking up and 
arresting hundreds of public workers, including 
the best workers of tin* Congress, iimier the 
Defence of Iiniia Act, W'hich has no jsipidar 
sanctirm W'hatever. 


The desire of the Congress not to embai i:i.s 
the British Government at a time of peril f,,r 
them has been misunderstood and despis(,| 
They arc imposing on the Congress a struggle t., 
vimiicate its position and to act for the presi !\,|. 
tion of the liberties and honour of the pe(t|i|,. 
The Congnsss can have no thought but UuU (,| 
the supreme good of the dumb and toilin^r 
millions of India and, through them, of 
wdiole of submerged humanity. 

“ In view of the gravity of the situathu), th. 
Working Committee has decided to convene ;i 
meeting of the All-India Congress CommitUt 
in September. 

At this stage no attempt w^as made to rCcoin ii, 
the ideological dlffer(*nces between the (’ongtvys 
and Mr. Gandhi on the (piestion of a non-violcnt 
approach to the w-ar. It was stated that the 
Committee as a body and Mr. Gandhi agreed 
to differ on the <juestion of non-violence in 
relation to meeting external aggression and 
internal disord(*r. 

“Sporting Offer ".- -Meanwhile, ijiildic 
j utterances of Muslim Ta^ague leaders made it 
'clear that the League did not a])prove of llie 
Congress d<*nmnd for a national governmenl at 
the Centre as cmhodied in the Delhi Offer uf 
the Congrc.ss, for the rea.sotj that a National 
Government responsible to the Central Legisla 
ture would, in the oi)inion of the League, Im 
tantamount to Hindu rub' inasmuch as tin 
Hindus were in a majority in the C(*iitral 
Lcgi.slature and the Congress was the largest 
I single party therein. 

I In onh'r to meet flu* LeagJie objections to 
jthe Congress i«lea of a National Government 
Mr. C. B.ajago])aIa(hariar made what has come 
to be known as a “sporting offer”. He said: 
“ In answxT to Mr. Amcry’s (lifficulty as to tin* 
minorities, I may make* a sporting offer that if 
His Majesty’s Government agree to a Brovisionid 
National Government b(*ing formed at on(H\ I 
will undertake to persuade my colh'agues in the 
C«ingress to agree to the Muslim League being 
1 invited to nonunate the Brimo Minister and to 
I let him form a National Government as he would 
consider be.st. If tliere is sincerity in tJic 
[difficulty felt by His Maj(‘sty’s Government it 
should be met by what I offer.” Nothing, how- 
ever, came out of this “ sporting offer.” 

In the. same, month, the Viceroy invited 
Maiilana Abiil Ivalam Azad to discuss with him 
the Congress rt'action to the August Offer. The 
Congress Bresident refdied that the August 
Offer W'as totally at variance with tin* pro( >s;ds 
la.st put forw’ard by the Congr(*ss at Boojui and 
with the objective of the Congr(*ss. 'The Working’ 
[Committee could not associate itself in any way 
with those proposals. As the ])roposed dis- 
cussion wms to take ]>lace within the franiewMiik 
of the August announcement, wdiich was lieM 
to be w’holly inadecpiatc for the Congress 
pnrpo.se, the Maulaiia declined to mc(*t tin' 
Viceroy. 

Bombay Decision.- -When this “last gesture 
was igiiore<l, the Congress meekly returned to 
Mr. Gundtii and his non-violence. This was in 
a sense the outcome of the deliberations of tin 
All-India (kuigress Committee held in Boniba.v 
in the middle of September 1940. The A.LC^C 
passed a resolution eonflTining the Augusi 
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resolution of the Working t'oiriinittw rejecting 
tlie Viceroy’s offer and requesting Mr. Gandhi 
to take over the leadership of the (Congress, 
'flic following is tlie text of the resolution 

“ The All-Jndla (’ongress (!onimittee has given 
its careful attiintion to tlie events that liave 
taken place siiif'C its last meeting held in J’ooiia 
on July 27, ]940, and to tlie resolutions jiassed 
liy the Working Committee at Wardha in August 
last. The Committee ajiproves of and endorses 
tliese resolutions. 

“In order to end the deadlock in India and 
to promote tin; national cause, in co-operation 
with the British xieople, the Working (’ommittei* 
even at the sacrifli^e of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
co-operation, Tiiade a iiroposal to the British 
Government in their Delhi resolution of July 
17, 1940, which was suhsequently approved by 
the A.I.(!.C. at Boona. 'I'his proposal was 
rejected by the British Government in a manner 
which left no doubt that they had no intention 
to recognise India’s indeiierulcm-e and would, 
if they could, continue to hold this country 
indefinitely in bondage for British exploitation, 
'fhis decision of the Jiritish Government shows 
that they will impose their will upon India, 
and their recent policy has further shown tliat 
they will not (‘ven t<)lerate free <ix])ression of 
public opinion in condimiiiatlon of their associat- 
ing India in the war against Germany, against 
the will of the vast body of the jicople of India, 
and of exploiting her national resources and man 
power for this ])urpose. 

“ The All-Jmlia Congress (’omniittis* cannot 
submit to a policy which is a denial of India’s 
natural right to freiHlom, which suppresses the 
free expression of public (qiinioii, and which 
would lead to the degradation of her |*eopl<* 
and their cont inued enslavenuuit. By following 
this policy the British GoviTiinu'nt have creati'd 
an intolerable situation and are imposing upon 
the Congrt'ss a struggle for the preservation of i 
the honour and the elementary rights of the | 
people. The Congress is ])ledged under ; 
Gandhiji’s leadership to non-viohuice for the! 
vindication of India’s freedom. At this grav<*| 
crisis in the movement for national freedom, ! 
the All-India Congress Committi-e, therefon‘, | 
requests him to guide the t’ongress in the action 
that should be taken. The Delhi resolution, 
confirmed by the A.I.C.(\ at Bimna, which ])re- 
vented him from so doing, no longer applies. 
It has lapsed. 

“ The A. sympathises with the British 
people as well as th<! peojiles of all other <*ountries 
involved in the war. Congreissmen cannot 
withhold their admiration for the bravery and 
(‘udurance shown by the British nation in the 
face of danger and peril. They can have no 
ill will against them, and the spirit oX sniyaijraha 
htrbids the (^ingress from doing anything with a 
view to embarrass them. But this self-imposed 
restraint (rannot be tak(*n to the extent of self- 
extinction. The Congress must ijisist on the 
fullest freedom to pursue its policy, based on 
non-violem^e. The Congress has. however, no 
desire at tlu? jiresent moment to extend non- 
violent resistance, should this beitome necessary, 
beyond what is required for the iireservation of 
Gie liberties of the people. 

“ In view of certain misapprelK'nsions that 
liave arisen in regard to the Congress policy 
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of non-violence, the A.I.t!.C. desires to state 
this afriish and to make it clear that this policy 
continues, notwithstanding anything contained 
in jirevious resolutions which may have led to 
these misapprehensions, 'fhis Committee firmly 
believes in tlu* policy and prai tici* of non-violence 
not only in the struggh^ for Swaraj, but also, 
in so far as this may lie possible of application, 
in free India. 

“The Committee is conviced, and recent 
world t'vents have demonstrated, that complete 
world disarmament is necessary, and the 
e.stablishment of a new and j lister jiolitical and 
economii' order, if the world is not to destroy 
itself and revert to barbarism. A free India 
will, therefore, throw all her weight in favour 
of world disarmament and should herself be 
prepared to give a lead in this to the world. 
Such lead will inevitably deiieiid on external 
factors and internal conditions, but the State 
would do its utmost to give effect to this policy 
of disariiianient. I'ffei'tive disarmament, and 
the establishment of world jicace by the ending 
of national w^ars, depend ultimately on the 
removal of the causes of wars and national 
conflicts. These causes must be rooted out by 
the ending of the domination of one country 
ovMT another and the exploitation of one iieople 
or grou]) by another. To that end India will 
peacefully labour, and it is with this objective 
in view that tlie pi'ople of India desire to attain 
the status of a free and independent nation. 
Sm-h freeiioni will lx* the pri'lude to the close 
association with other countries within a comity 
of free nations for tlie peace and progress of 
the world.” 

Bandit .1. Nehru made a very short speech in 
commending it for ai'ceptaiicc. Addressing 
Mr. Gandhi, h<> saifi : “ We have often in the 
I>ast follow(‘d your guidance and shared the 
burden readily. So it is but right that you 
should speak on this resolution and tell us wiiat 
you have in your mind ami what you expect us 
to do. We arc ready to face the consequences of 
doing so. We <lo so with faith in you, faith in 
ourselves, and faith in the future of India.” 

Issue for Satyagraha - By now it had 

become clear that the only course open to tlie 
Congress and Mr. Gandhi w^as to launch a 
lampaign of direct, action. No-one seemed, 
however, to know* what form this eamjiaign 
should take. Mr. Gaiidlii had disaiiproved of 
civil disobedience of the 1930 and 1932 types. 
His reasons were that any mass campaign was 
bound to enibarras.s Britain in the midst of her 
life ami d(*ath struggle and that agitation for 
further political rights all over the country would 
inevitably raise comiilications with the Muslim 
l.eaguc and might eoneeivably lead to an accen- 
tuation of the existing Hindu-Muslim discord. 

It was thus a difiicult position in which the 
Congress and Mr. Gandhi found themselves. 
The demands which liad been made fnun time 
to time on behalf of the Congress and the manner 
and the timing of their presentation W'ere such 
as to leave the Congress no e.sca]ie from the 
fulfilment of its threat of direct action. At the 
same time, it was not easy to find a form of 
action which would not embarrass Great Britain 
and an issue which would not bring about a 
clash with the Muslims. 
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As had happened many a time before, 
Mr. Gandhi . fouml a formula overcoming all 
these diihculties. He sidetracked the communal 
complication by announcing that the issue on 
which the campaign would l)e luuncbed would 
liave nothing to do with the futun’, constitution. 
He said he would fight solely for the right of 
Iiidlans to preach against the war and India’s 
participation in it. As for avoiding embarrass- 
ment to Great Britain, he declared that there 
would be no mass (;am})aign, that lie himself 
would not court arrest and that there would be 
a quiet form of civil disobedience by Individual 
Congress leaders to be chosen by him X)ersonalIy. 
He added that he would shortly seek an Interview 
with the Viceroy to explain the Congress view- 
point in regard to non-violence. 

In two lengthy speeches made at the Bombay 
meeting of the A.I.C.C., he said that where civil 
liberty could not be prote<^ted Kwaraj could not 
exist. The war had been declared by Britain, 
and, although there was autonomy in the pro- 
vinces, the Government of India did not choose 
to consult the ministers. The constitution was 
such that the Viceroy was more or less an auto- 
crat ruling over the destinies of 30 crores of 
people of India. In the face of such power 
of the sword, the Congress could only rely on 
Its weapon of non-violence. Mr. Gandhi took 
occasion to answer the charge that his advo(;acy 
of the Ctmgress resolution was inconsistent with 
the statement he made soon after the declaration 
of war, namely, that he would unconditionally 
give his moral support to Britain. He said 
that that was his personal view which, however, 
need not stand in the way of his supporting the 
justice of the claim of the Congress as a political 
body. 

He also reconciled his desire n<»t to embarrass 
Britain and his decision to start a satyagraha 
campaign. “There comes a time,’’ he said, 
“ when a man in his weakness mistakes vice for 
virtue and virtue itself, when taken away from 
its (context and from the jmrposc for which it 
was dedicated, that very virtue becomes vice, 
I felt that if 1 did not go to the assistance of 
the Congress and take the helm, even if it be in 
fear and trembling, I would be untrue to myself. 
I feel that in taking the step that we are doing 
we are rendering a great service not only to the 
Congress but to the whole of India. 1 should 
be untrue to all Indians if, at this time, 1 said 
‘ No embarrassment to Britain.’ If 1 exercise 
that suppression at this critical moment in the 
history of the nation it would be useless. The 
virtue of self-restraint now becomes a vice 
because it will kill the (’ongress organisation 
and it will kill the spirit which is exercising this 
self-restraint.” 

Mr. Gandhi declared, “If we can get a 
declaration from the British Government that 
the Congress can go on j)reaching anti-war 
propaganda, go on preaching non-co-operation 
with Government in their war effort, we will 
not have civil disobedience. 

“ I claim the liberty of going through the 
streets of Bombay and say that I shall have 
nothing to do with this war iMH'.ause 1 do not 
believe in this war and in this fratricide that is 
going on in Kuroi>e, 1 admire the bravery, l)ut 
what is the use of this bravery ? I deplore 
their foolishness and their crass ignorance. They 
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do not know what they are fighting for. That 
is how 1 look at this war that is going on across 
the seas. I cannot possibly take part in It. 
Nor d«» I want the Congress to do so. 

“ Giir demand is for fr<M‘dom of speech, and 
simply because the British ix'oplc are engaged 
in a war for their very existence they cannot 
curtail our freedom of expression of opinion. 
We must make this issue clear, namely that we 
are fighting to obtain the right to say what we 
like - liberty of Bi)ee<rh. 

“If this liberty of the nation t)r the movement 
for freedom is likely to be choked, then I say 
that the virtue of self-restraint is going to become 
a vice. 'J’luit virtue of restraint cannot be 
carried to the extent of self-extinction —extinc- 
tion of the national spirit wherever it may reside, 
whether among Congressmen or non-Congress- 
meii.” Mr. Gandhi added that he would go 
and tell the Viceroy ; “ We do not want to 
embarrass you and dellect you from your purpose 
in regard to the war effort. We go our way, 
and you go yours, undeterred, the common 
ground being non-violence. Left free to our- 
selves, there will l)e no war effort on the part of 
our people. If. on tlie other hand, without 
your using any but moral pressure you find that 
they reHpf)nd, then we (cannot help it. If you 
get assistance from the l‘rinees, from the 
zemindars, from anybody high or low, you can 
have it ; but let our voice also be heard. If 
you do so, it will beb eminently honourable • 
it will certainly be a feather in your cap. It 
will be honourable of you — althougii you are 
engaged in a life-and-dcath struggle — that you 
have given us this liberty. It will be honourable 
of you that you take this great step, although 
you have limitless powers to choke our voice, 
and give us the fullest i)ossiblc freedom con- 
sistently with the observance of non-violence, 
to tell the people of India not to join the war 
effort.” 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi said, “ Let the people 
use any reasoning they like. My reasoning is 
the only reasoning which will sit well on the 
Congress lips. But 1 do not expect all to restrict 
themselves to that reasoning. Those who have 
conscientious objection, as I have, will adopt 
my reasoning. Those who are tired of British 
Imperialism will use that argument. There may 
be others who will have other arguments. All 
these should be covered under this freedom of 
speecli, provided, Ijowever they all accept 
non-violence, provided also that what they say 
is said openly and not secretly. So long as you 
can preacdi non-co-operation with the war effort 
in men and money, there should be no civil 
disobedience, but if you have not that liberty 
there is no liberty but perpetual bondage. 

“ I have restrained myself, and will restrain 
myself. 

“ I won’t seek imprisonment, I do not want 
to offer civil disobedience. 1 will not place 
myself in peril. 

“ In this battle I won’t expose myself to im- 
I)rlsonnient ; Init if Government chooses it will 
not be difficult to take me away. I won’t be 
able to seal my lips f»r restrain my pen. It will 
l)e difficult lV»r them to ket^p me in prison, not 

because India will rise in rebellion- India will 

be wrong if it does so. My own instinct is that 
tliey won’t be able to keep me in jail.” 
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Viotr^y-GandUii Intorviaiiir. — ^In accordance 
with his statement before the A.I.C.C. in 
Jiorabay, Mr. Gandhi sought an interview with 
the Viceroy which, however, proved fruitless. 
,As the points discussed at this interview provide 
the background for the civil disobedience 
movement which was launched in October 1940, 
it may be useful to quote in exlmao the letters 
exchanged between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy 
Jit the end of tlie interview. On September 30, 
1940, the Viceroy wrote as follows; — 

Dear Mr. (Jandhi. — I tliink it will be convenient 
if I record very briefly in writing the origin of 
the talks we have had on the 27th and 30th 
September and their outcome. 

“ As you will remember, you wrote to me on 
the 18th September to ask that I should grant 
you an interview, and you explained in your 
letter that you were anxious to discuss the 
situation covered by the recent resolution of 
the All-India Congress Committee, not only 
in your capacity as guide, of the Congress but as 
a personal friend. I was, 1 need not say, most 
ready to talk things over with you, and we have 
now had the advantage of two conversations. 

“ In the course of these conversations the 
situation Ims been exhaustively discussed, with 
particular reference to the question of free 
speech in time of war. On that matter, while 
jtrofessing yoursidf most anxious to avoid in 
any way embarrassing His Majesty’s Government 
in the prosecution of the war, you made it clear 
to me that you regarded it as essential that the 
Indian National Congress and other members of 
the public should be in a position to give full 
expression to their views in relation to the war 
effort provided only that such expression was 
fully non-violent. 

“ I indicated to you the nature of the special 
trt;atment laid down by law in the Cnited 
Kingdom for dealing with conscdciitlous objectors 
—which 1 may broadly describe as an arrange- 
ment under which while the coiisidentious 
objector is absolved from the duty of lighting 
and is allowed even to pretfess his faith in public, 
1)0 is not permitted to carry his oiijmsition to 
the length of endeavouring to persuade others, 
wliothcr soldiers or munition workers, to abandon 
their allegiance or to discontinue their effort. 

“ You made it clear to me that you would 
not regard treatment of that nature as adequate 
ill the conditions of India, and that you regarded 
it as essential that in India, where in your 
judgment conditions were wiiolly different from 
those existing in Great Dritain, the Indian 
object-or, cither to all war as such, or to the 
participation of India in the present war, should 
be untramelled In the expression of his views. 
It emerged further from our conversation that 
while you would not yourself preach to workers 
imgaged on war work at the actual works, in 
the endeavour there to dissuade them from the 
working on war equipment you would regard 
it as essential that it should be open to Congress- 
uien and non-Congressmen alike to deliver 
'iddresses and otherwise to call upini people 
tliroughout the country to refrain from assisting 
India’s war effort in any way which would 
involve India's particii)ation in bloodslicd. 

“ I listened with the utmost care and attention 
i" your argument, and our examination of the 


situation has been full and close. I felt bound, 
however, in the outcome to make it clear to you 
that action such as you suggest would certainly 
amount not only to the inhibition of India’s war 
effort, but to that embarrassment of Great 
Britain in the prosecution of the war which the 
(’ongress state that they arc anxious to avoid ; 
and that it would clearly not be possible in the 
interests rif India herself, more particularly at 
this most critical juncture in the war, to ac- 
quiesce in the interference with the war effort 
which would be involved in freedom of speech 
so wide as that for which you had asked.” 

Mr. Gandhi replied :■ — 

“ Dear Lord Linlithgow, — I have your letter 
of even date. 

” It fairly sets forth the Congress position as 
I placed it before you. It is a matter of deep 
regret to me that Government have not been 
able to apjireciatc the Congress position, meant 
just to satisfy the bare requirements of the 
people, whether Congressmen or others, who 
felt a conscientious objection to helping a war 
to which they were never invited and which they 
regard, so far as they are concerned, as one for 
saving Imperialism, of which India is the greatest 
victim. Their objection is just as conscientious 
as mine as a war resister. 1 cannot claim greater 
freedom for my conscience than for that of 
those I have named. As 1 made it plain in the 
course of our talks, the Congress is as much 
opposed to victory for Nazism as any Britislier 
can be. But their objection cannot be carried 
to the extent of their participation in the war. 
And since you and the Secretary of State for 
India have declared that the whole of India 
is voluntarily helping the war effort, it becomes 
necessary to make clear that the vast majority 
of the people of India are not interested in it. 
They make no distinction between Nazism and 
the double autocracy that rules India. Had 
His Majesty’s Government recognised the free- 
dom required in the special condition of India, 
they woiild have justined the claim that they 
were re(Hdving from India only such effort as 
they could voluntarily. The war party and the 
no-war jmrty would have been placed on an 
equal footing so fur as each worked fully non- 
violeiitly. 

" As to the last paragraph of your letter, I 
wish to remind you that it was never contem- 
plated to carry non -embarrassment to the point 
of self-extinction or, in other words, stopping 
all national activities — which were designed 
to make India peace-minded and show that 
India’s particijwition could not benefit anyone, 
not excluding Great Britain. 

‘‘Indeed, I hold that if India were left free 
to make her choice which freedom of speech 
implied, India would probably have turned the 
scales in favour of Britain and true liberty by 
the moral prestige which Britain would have 
then gained. 

‘‘ I must, therefore, repeat that the Congress 
does still want to refrain from embarrassing 
British Government in their war effort. 

” But it is impossible for the Congress to 
make of the jiolicy a fetish by denying its creed 
at this critical period in the history of mankind. 
If the Congress had to die, it should do so in 
the act of proclaiming its faith. 
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“It Is nnfortunate that we have not been 
able to arrive at an agreement on the single 
issue of freedom of speech. But I shall hug 
the hope that it will be possible for Ooveniment 
to work out their policy in the spirit of the 
Congress position. 

“ I should like to touch upon the other points 
I raised in our talks. But for fear of burdening 
this reply, I refrain. I shall hope to make a 
public statement on them as early as I can. 

“ In conclusion, let me thank you publicly 
for the great courtesy and patience with which 
you listened to my very long statement and 
argument. 

“And though our ways seem to diverge for 
the moment, our i)crsonal friendship will, as 
you have kindly said at the time of saying 
farewell, boar the strain of divergence.” 

In further explanation of his stand, Mr. fJandhi 
wrore immediately after the Vicerc'gal interview ; 

“ I want to <inter upon tin* fight witii the liope 
that its very fairm'ss will compel the re(^<»gnition 
that India deserves better treatment, not merely 
from the British but from all the nations of the 
earth. Lest it might he said that the (Congress 
fights because it has failed t<» get pow<T, I told 
His Kxeellency in the plain<*st words possible 
that th(’ Congress had no desire to mount to 
powM'r at the exi)ense of a single national interest, 
it seeks no power save for the whole nation. 
Therefore he will have no opposition from the 
(^'ongress if he forms a Cabinet composed of 
representatives of d1fT(*r(!nt parties. Tlie 
Congress would l»e content to i)e in opi)osition 
so far as the war effort is concerned find so long 
as the Ooveniment machinery has to subserve 
Imperialist ends. The immediate issue is not 
independence. Tlie immediate issue is the right 
h) exist, tfic right of s«'lf-<‘xpression whicli, 
broadly imt, means free speech. This the 
Congress wants not merely for itself, but for 
all, the only restniint fieing comidete of»servain'e 
of mm-violerice. J hold tliat that condition 
answers all the. diflicultii's by whomsoever 
raised.” 

Civil Ditobedience. About a fortnight 
after this, Mr. (tandhi unhdded his plan of 
individiifil civil dlso])edience restricted to a 
limited number of satyagrahis, which w'as 
approved by the Congre.s,s Working Committee. 
“ This will perhajis be the last civil disobedience 
which T will conduct,” said Mr, Gandhi on 
October ir>, 1940. ” Naturally, i would want 

it to l>e as flawless as it can be, T have striven 
to produce the highest quality irrespective of 
quantity.” Mr. Gandhi added that it was a 
peremptory obligation binding on evs^ry (’ongress- 
man that there sfioiihl be no civil disobeiliencc 
but what was laid down l»y him. Tie repeated 
tliat, unlike previous occasions, in? did not wish 
to offer civil resistance himself, for the very good 
reason that his impris<»nment was likely to 
cause greater embarrassment to the autliorities 
than anything else the (Congress could do. He 
wanted to remain outsidi' Jilso in order t,o co]>e 
with any contingency that might arise. 

Mr. Gandhi (diosc as his first satyagrahi Mr. 
Vinoba Bhave who liad been doing village 
uplift work. The satyagraha for the time being 
was to be confined to Mr. Bhave. According to 


plan, Mr. Vinoba Bhave set out on a marching 
tour from village to village preaching non- 
participation in war on grounds of non-violence. 
He enjoyed freedom for a couple, of days but 
was arrested on the tliird day and sentenced to 
a short, period of imprisonment for doing an act 
prejudicial under the Defence of India Ordinance, 

It soon became known that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was to be tiie second satyagrahi hut 
before he eould formally defy the law he was 
arrested in respect of certain s])ccclics made by 
him weeks earlier, and senteiieed to four years’ 
imprisonment. 

Tlien followed a aeries of arrests of persons 
chosen by Mr. Gandhi. They included moat of 
the members of the Gongress Working 
Goinmittee, im>st of the Prcunlcra and Miniators 
of the former Congress Governments and a large 
number of momlx'rs of the: Central Legislature 
and other ])romiueut Cougressmen all over the 
eountry. 

The procedure in the early stages was for tbi' 
sele<-t.ed Congressmen tf> intimate to the 
authorities tliat they would break the law at a 
given place and time. 1’hia method led to a 
disturbance at Patna as the rc*siilt of which 
Mr. Gandhi gave an injunction to the satyagrahis 
that they should not inform the public but 
privately tell the authorities of their intention 
to do satyagraha. 

Mr. C. llajago])abichariar improved ufion this 
by breaking the law through the i>ost. He 
wrote to Government offlcials and non-offlcials 
taking pari in the war effort urging them to 
desist from helping in the war. 

A further stage was reached when Mr. Gandhi’s 
satyagrahis did not delivi'r speeches against 
tin* war but merely sliouted auti-war slogans. 
.All tlie persons who took fiart in this satyagraha 
cniiipaigii were arrested under the Dcf^ence of 
India Buies and .sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment or detaiiu'd without trial on the 
ground that their freedom to speak and move 
about w'as prejudicial to the successful pro- 
secution of the war. 

In Bengal and more particularly in the frontier 
I’rovince, liowevcr, satyagrahis wore not arrested. 

Tiie Congress organisations in most areas w^rt' 
eon vert, ed into sntvagraba committees. In 
provinces where the (V)ngrcHS was not in jiower 
the niemliers of tlie Legislature returned on the 
(hngresR tii'ket were asked to withdraw, as in 
Assam and the Punjab. 

'Pile first bateli of satyagrahis consisted of 
prominent all-India personalities. Then eanie 
persons who may be desiTibed as belonging to 
tlie second rank, .surli as provincial and district, 
leaders. Later, Congress members of local 
liodies, sm*li as municipalities and district 
lioards, w^cn* asked to resign, it was announced 
that after tliis tlie turn of the vast masses of 
primary memliers w-oiild come. 

At a eertain stage the Government prohibited 
the publii^ation of rejiorts of the jirogress of the 
satjuigraiia movement and of speeeiies made m 
support of the eampaign. Tlie Indian press 
rose in arms against this order and after a senes 
of negotiations Government agreed to set up 
advisory committees, consisting of journalists. 
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to advise them on the suitability of publishing 
speeches and statements which were of a doubtfol 
character. This was done on an assurance that 
the Indian press had no desire to impede India’s 
war effort. 

It may be mentioned that as the result of the 
original prohibitory order Mr. Gandhi suspended 
the Hanjan and allied publications. 

About this time there was talk of Mr. Gandhi 
going on a fast as a protest against the indirect 
restrictions placed on his right to propagate his 
doctrine of non>violence in relation to the war. 
It was later revealed that Mr. Gandhi did indeed 
think of a fast, and that some of his closest 
associates implored him not to endanger his 
life at an advanced age. Eventually Mr. Gandhi 
announced that the call from within had not 
come ; and the fast did not come about. 

During all this time Mr. Amery made a 
number of statements in Parliament and outside 
bearing not only on the wider aspects of the 
Indian problem but also on the element of 
advance contained in the Viceroy's August 
offer. Some of these utterances hinged on the 
communal aspect of the problem ; the general 
impression created in India by these speeches 
was that the British Government were not 
prepared to ignore the claims and interests of 
the minorities, including of course the Muslims, 
or other important elements in the country’s 
national life. (Extracts from Mr. Amery 's 
speeches are given in the chapter on Muslim 
l.eague). 

An interesting diversion was provided by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Asad who In the midst 
of the satyagraha campaign declared that, 
although the Delhi Offer of the Congress (which 
since its endorsement by the A.I.C.C. at Poona 
has also come to be called the Poona Offer) had 
lapsed, the Congress would be prepared to 
reconsider the position if the Government 
changed their attitude. 

With the rejection of the Viceroy’s August 
Offer by the Congress, the Muslim League and 
all other important sections of the country, 
there remained nothing for the authorities to 
do except, in the words of the Viceroy, to hope 
that as time passed there would be greater 
readiness on the past of the principal political 
parties in India to take advantage of that offer. 

In his address to the Associated Chambers 
f Commerce at Calcutta in December 1940, 
he Viceroy reaffirmed that “ our objective 
emains to lead India to the proclaimed goal of 
dominion Status and that as early as may be ; 
here is nothing more that we can do than what 
have done.” 

On Christmas Eve spokesmen of different 
'urties in the House of Commons sent an open 
itter to the people of India urging the removal 
f misunderstandings on superficial matters 
nd appealing for agreement on fundamentals, 
hoy declared that the British people were 
rrevocably resolved to give India full political 


freedom and to allow India to decide her own 
consti^tion. Asking Indians to get together, 
they Anphasised the need for a pronisional 
Government for the duration of the wgi as ** a 
half* wav house ” to the final constitution. The 
spirit of the Viceroy’s offer of August 8 deserved 
confidence, they affirmed, as the Idea of looking 
on India as anything less than an ally was 
foreign to the House of Commons to-day. 
Therefore they appealed to the Indian nation 
to ”join with us in defeating Hitlerism and 
thereafter in framing the terms of peace and 
helping to shape the course of the world.” 

As if in reply to this, prominent Liberal and 
moderate politicians issued a lengthy statement 
which is discussed fully in the chapter on Indian 
Liberal Federation. 

Early in 1941 Mr. Gandhi in a public statement 
said that as far as he was concerned the Poona 
Offer of the Congress would remain lapsed so 
long as the wmr lasted. “ I believe there can 
be no settlement with the Congress short of 
complete independence during the pendency of 
the war for the simple reason that the Confess 
cannot commit itself to active help in the war 
with men and money,” he said. 

This statement, coupled with the prevalent 
state of affairs in Indian ])olitic8, stimulated an 
effort on the part of Liberals and other non- 
party leaders to replace the present bureaucratic 
control of the Indian administration by a popular 
Government both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces. 

Accordingly, a conference was held in Bombay 
in March 1941 which demanded the complete 
Indianisation of the Government of India. (For 
details see chapter on Indian Liberal Federa- 
tion.) 

On the eve of this conference Mr. Gandhi 
issued a statement modifying his earlier state- 
ment about the Congress not at all being free 
to co-operate in the war effort. He said that 
his interpretation of the Congress attitude was 
that of an individual. ” I have no authority 
from the Congress to interpret or vary the 
Congress resolutions. That is essentially the 
function of the President, the Working Com- 
mittee and finally the A.I.C.C. The only 
authority I have is to conduct the campaign of 
civil disobedience ; but when the time for a 
settlement comes, it will be for the working 
Committee to decide what the terms shall be. 
My contribution will be confined to advising the 
Committee. The latter may reject the inter- 
pretation I have given it ; on the A.I.C.C. may 
even alter the resolutions it has passed.” 

This statement has been interpreted as a 
willingness on the part of Mr. Gandhi to let the 
Congress do what it liked, irrespective of his 
own personal convictions with regard to non- 
vioience and India’s attitude to the war. 

Till the time of writing nothing has come of 
the Bombay Conference move. The Confess 
campaini continues: Indian politics are in a 
state of drift. 
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The Hiij^du Mahasabha 


The Hindu Mahasabha, which in recent years 
has claimed a growing share of public attention 
in India, is an organisation of comparatively 
recent origin. Its beginnings can be traced to 
the first years of the current century, almost 
simultaneously with the awakening of Muslim 
consciousness in 1906. 

During the first twenty-five years of its life, 
the Hindu organisation had to struggle for its 
existence, what with the proverbial indifference 
of the Hindu masses, the inherent inability of 
majorities the world over to organise, and the 
better response which the Congress with its 
wider nationalistic appeal evoked among the 
Hindus. All this time, however, the causes 
which hampered the growth of the Hindu 
organisation were gradually, if imperceptibly, 
neutralised. 

For Instance, the Hindu community’s 
indifference began to give place to communal 
consciousness as a result of a number of Hindu- 
Muslim riots in which the majority community 
came out second best. The waves of conversion 
from the Hindu fold, partly due to the discontent 
of the outcastes and partly because of the 
proselytising nature of the Islamic and Christian 
religions, opened the eyes of Hindu leaders to the 
grovdng decrease in the number of people owing 
allegiance to the Hindu faith. 

In addition to the reasons stated above, the 
political gains secured by the Muslim community 
under the Minto-Morley and Montague-Chelms- 
ford Reforms Schemes taught the Hindu com- 
munity to come together and set up an organisa- 
tion which will voice its claims in future adjust- 
ments. 

Even the wider platform of national emancipa- 
tion and Hindu-Muslim unity from wliich the 
Congress appealed to the Hindu mind has 
latterly given signs of weakness, because Hindu- 
Muslim concord, far from coming within reach, 
threatens to go beyond grasp. 

It is however, wrong to assume that the Hindu 
organisation is anywhere near as powerful as the 
Congress, or even the Muslim League of the past 
two or three years. The Hindu Mahasabha has 
undoubtedly consolidated its position in recent 
years ; most Hindus, not excluding many 
Congressmen, professing nationalistic ideals, have 
a sneaking sympathy for the Mahasabha, but 
when it comes to a question of elections to 
representative institutions, the Mahasabha has 
failed to make an appeal to the Hindu electorate 
to the exclusion of the Congress. 


Speaking for the , present, however, it is 
difficult to say whether the status at present 
enjoyed by the Mahasabha will continue in the 
event of the Congress coming to a settlement with 
the British Government, because the Congress has 
been In the field for a much longer period and has 
perfected its organisation in the country to an 
extent which the Mahasabha has yet to achieve. 

Moreover, it was only recently tliat the Maha- 
sabha struck out a path of its own, to the point 
of hostility to the Congress, having in the first 
twenty or twenty-five years of its existence 
contented itself with occupying a status subordi- 
nate to that of the Congress and seeking only to 
emphasise the communal claims of the Hindu us 
distinct from their national claims. 

Those who first urged the community to 
organise were actuated by a fear lest the numeri- 
cal strength of the community should )>c 
adversely affected by the proselytising activities 
of the cliampions of other faiths. A Hindu 
leader, for instance, remarked : “ Political power 
in democracies hinges more and more on tlie 
population strength of a community which in the 
case of the Hindus must depend in the main 
on the proportion in which the Hindus succeed 
in stopping the dreadful conversion activiti(is 
of alien faiths and in accelerating the reclamation 
of the alienated numbers back to the Hindu fold. 
In a country like India where a religious unit 
tends inevitably to grow into a cultural and 
national unit, the Suddhi (reconversion to 
Hinduism) movement ceases to be merely 
theological or dogmatic, but assumes the wider 
significance of a political and national movements. 
If the Muslims increase in population, the centre 
of jiolitical power is bound to be shifted in their 
favour. ” 

Another Hindu leader said : “ A community 
which does not know itself, does not feel its 
individual pulse, does not pride in its past and 
believe in its future, is, to all intents and purposes, 
a dead and self-effaced community. In order to 
exist at all and exist in the midst of a struggle 
where the universal law is encroachment and 
survival of the fittest, the very first and most 
preliminary need is to realise individual exist- 
ence.” 


For these reasons, the early years of the Hindu 
Mahasabha were more or less associated^with the 
activities of the Arya-samaj, an allied organisa- 
tion which worked for the reclamation of Hindu 
converts to other faiths. 


Just as the Muslim League, in spite of its not 
very thumping success at the polls in 1937, 
has become a mighty organisation among the 
Muslims of India, similarly the Hindu Mahasabha 
has given proofs of considerable following among 
the Hindu and even of a certain amount of power — 
as evidenced by the importance bestowed on it 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. In 1940, for the 
first time in its history, the Mahasabha was 
recognised as an organisation influential enough 
in the country to be reckoned with for purposes 
of representation in the Central Government. 


Apart from the denominational aspect of its 
activities, the Hindu Mahasabha has claimed 
that India belongs to the Hindus — ^the term 
‘ Hindus ’ being interpreted as meaning people 
belonging to the Hindu race, irrespective of their 
denominational affiliations. It has been argued 
that ” the minority problem of Europe is pre 
eminently a racial one and not religious because 
there is only one religion, Christianity, which i* 
common to all. The minority problem of India 
on the other hand, is, if anything, pre-eminentl; 
religious and not racial at all.” 
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TIm first bcfimungt : — ^Following the parti< 
tion of Bengal in 1905, the foundations of the 
Muslim League were laid in Dacca in the next 
year. The first activities of the infant Muslim 
League gave rise to a fear in the minds of the 
Hindus of Bengal who in the following year held 
a provincial conference of the community. 
The conference passed a resolution viewing with 
apprehension *^the decrease in the normal 
growth of the Bengal Hindu population” and 
appointed a committee to inquire into its causes. 

Almost simultaneously, there was founded in 
the Punjab a provincial Hindu Sabha with the 
object of ” watching and safeguarding the 
interests of the entire Hindu community in all 
respects. ” Four years later, at the time of the 
introduction of the Minto-Morley Reforms, the 
Punjab Hindu Sabha sent a memorial drawing 
attention to the ” differential treatment in the 
distribution of Government patronage” and 
“the disadvantageous position in which the 
Hindus would be placed in the matter of repre- 
sentation imder the proposed Reforms scheme. ” 
The conference also contended that ” the 
principle which had been accepted in providing 
for the separate and special representation of one 
particular community puts educational qualifica- 
tions at a discount and introduces a new factor 
of political importance which, by giving rise to 
Invidious and unjustifiable distinctions based 
purely on denominational considerations, will 
tend to accentuate social feelings and militate 
againsir the good results that the people of 
Hindustan expect from the schemes of Reforms. 

” Nor has any case been made out for any 
special concession to the Mahomedan community 
on the score of their alleged historical or political 
importance. The Government of the country 
in almost every case was acquired by the British 
from the Hindus. The vast majority of the 
Jffahomedans in the country are descendants of 
Hindu converts. Hindustani Mahomedans 
have never been rulers of the country. Even at 
tlie present moment a great majority 
of the Native States of Hindustan are ruled by 
Hindu Chiefs and Princes.” 

A number of meetings of the Punjab Provincial 
Sabha were held In Upper Indian towns in the 
succeeding years. The foundations of the All- 
India organisation were, however, laid at 
Allahabad in 1910 when it was decided to form 
an All-India Hindu Mahasabha. A few years 
later, an organisation came into being under the 
title of *' Akhil Bharatiya Hindu Mahasabha.” 
The first few sessions of this body were held on 
the occasions of certain annual Hindu fairs 
but it did not take many years for the Hindu 
organisation to become a regular political 
institution. 

It suffered an eclipse in 1919-20 as a result 
of the Congress ascendancy to power under 
jtr, Gandhi who conducted the non-co-operation 
and Khilafat movements. The first effects of 
the Khilafat movement on Hindu-Musllm rela- 
tionship was the Moplah disturbances in which 
the fanatical Mqplahs perpetrated numerous 
a| rocitles on the Hindu inhabitants of Malabar. 

; Inis was followed in the next few months by 
i riots In Multan, Saharanpur and Kohat in all of 
'vliich the Hindus were the sufferers. These 


gave rise to a feeling among the Hindus that they 
should organise themselves for self-protection. 

I^wn of Renaiisance. — This period has been 
described by Hindu leaders as the dawn of Hindu 
renaissance. It was at this time that the twin 
movements of Suddhi (reconversion into Hin- 
duism) and Sangathan (Hindu unity drive) were 
bom. An outstanding event occurred In 1922-23 
when 450,000 Mahomedan Rajputs were recon- 
verted to Hinduism. 

In 1923 was held the Benares session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha which was a pronounced 
success. The rules of the Mahasabha were 
amended at this session. After this date, 
provincial and branch Hindu Sabhas were 
organised and Hindu conferences took place in 
different parts of the coimtry. Swami Shrad- 
dhanand, Lala Jajpatrai and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavaya took active interest in the 
work of the Mahasabha. 

The Hindu reconversion movement gave rise 
to a counter-movement on the part of the Mus- 
lims, one of whose leaders published a book 
outlining the quickest and most comprehensive 
ways of converting Kaffirs to Islam. 

The war of conversion went on for a few years. 
Much bad blood was generated which manifested 
itself in a number of Hindu-Muslim riots. 
Swami Shraddhanand was murdered about this 
time. The murder of one or two advocates of 
the Hindu cause also took place in 1926-27. 

Meanwhile, the political aspect of the Maha- 
sabha’B work had also begun. At the session 
of the Mahasabha held at Delhi in 1925-26. 
it was resolved that at the forthcoming elections 
to the legislatures Congress candidates who 
might be considered harmful to the interests 
of the Hindus should be opposed and Hindu 
Mahasabha nominees set up against them — 
otherwise the Hindu Mahasabha should not 
oppose the Congress. The years that followed 
marked the termination of this friendly relation- 
ship between the Congress and the Mahasabha. 
With the advent of Bhai Parmanand and 
Dr. B. S. Moonje the Mahasabha acquired 
somewhat of an aggressive and militant 
character. Prior to this time, while the Hindu 
leaders were keen on defending the rights of the 
Hindu community, they still dreamed of a 
united nation. Socially, they wanted to make 
the Hindu community very strong and united : 
but, politically, they sought to keep the Hindu 
Mahasabha as an adjunct to the Congress. 

Then followed the Simon Commission, the 
Round Table Conference and the Communal 
Award. The announcement of the Communal 
Award and the attitude adopted by the Congress 
towards it, namely, of neitber accepting it nor 
rejecting it, drove a further wedge between the 
Congress and the Mahasabha. The latter’s 
leaders conducted a strong campaign in the 
country against the Communal Award which they 
contended was strongly pro-Muslim and anti- 
Hindu. 

Earlier Demands. — Before we come to this 
stage, we may briefiy survey the demands of the 
Hindu Mahasabha in the preceding ten or 
fifteen years. 
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The Hindu Mahasabha. 


The 1018 session at Delhi demanded responsi- 
ble self-government for India as a unit in the 
Empire and expressed opposition to the intro- 
duction of creed and colour considerations in the 
matter of representation on legislative councils, 
etc. While deprecating the attempt to extend 
separation and excessive communal representa- 
tion in local bodies, the session demanded that 
if any special consideration was shown to a 
non-Hindu community where it was in a mino- 
rity, the same consideration should also be shown 
to the Hindus where the latter were in a minority. 

In 1925 the Mahasabha, which met at Calcutta 
resolved : As it is essential to have one nation 

for peace and happiness and for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of S^oaraj in the country ; 
and also as communal representation in regard 
to national institutions and the services has been 
harmful and detrimental to the creation of a 
united nation, the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
protests against the introduction of such a 
system ; the Mahasabha also appeals to its non- 
Hindu brethren to give up such anti-national 
demands and help the Hindus in establishing 
national solidarity and oneness." 

In the next year the Mahasabha expressed the 
opinion that " as the principle of communal 
representation and separate electorates, far from 
bringing the different communities together, has 
proved a serious hindrance to the growth of 
national feeling and to the smooth working of 
municipal, district, provincial and national 
representative institutions it is the duty of Hindu 
politicians of all shades of opinion to make a 
determined stand against this vicious principle." 

In 1928 the Mahasabha reaffirmed its convic' 
tlon that communal representation was funda- 
mentally opposed to nationalism and laid down 
the followii^; " essential propositions " for 
incorporation in any future constitution of the 
country. ** That there shall be uniformity of 
franchise for all communities in each province ; 
that elections to all elective bodies shall be by 
mixed electorates ; that there shall be no 
reservation of seats on communal considerations 
in any of the elective bodies and educational 
institutions ; but, to start with, if a minority 
community in any province were to demand 
reservation of se^ts, such reservation may be 
granted only in the legislatures for a short and 
on the basis that the representation of dlflferent 
communities shall be uniform, such as adult 
population, voting strength or taxation ; the 
le-distribu^on of provinces in India, if and when 
necessary, shall be made on their own merits 
in the light of principles capable of general 
application with due regard to administrative, 
financial and similar other considerations, but 
no new provinces shall be created with the object 
of giving a majority therein to any particular 
community. In the case of provinces like the 
N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan and Scheduled 
Districts, steps should at once be taken to 
secure with as little delay as possible the benefits 
of a regular system of administration, both 
Judicial and executive, so as to leave no ground 
for refusing them the full benefit of the future 
reformed constitution of the Government of 
India ; there shall be no communal representa- 
tion in the Public Services which must be open 


to all communities on the basis of merit and 
competency ascertained through open competi- 
tive tests." 

Roniid Table CojafermBOi. — While the 
Hound Table Conference was in session, the 
Mahasabha met at Akola in 1931 and resolved 
inter alia : "The Hindu Mahasabha warns the 
Government that the people of Hindustan are 
in no mood to be satisfied with anything less 
than immediate full Dominion Status and full 
responsible government ; this conference, while 
being emphatically of the opinion that Hindustan 
is quite capable of taking over immediately full 
responsibility for its own Government, puts on 
record its desire that the Round Table Conference 
may prove a success and that peace and friend- 
ship may be established between England and 
Hindustan. In case a certain transitory period 
as regards the defence of the country and Imperial 
foreign policy be still considered needed, such 
period should not exceed ten years when those 
special reservations should automatically cease 
to operate ; that even during such a p^od of 
transition there should be a minister or ministers 
in charge of the reserved subjects and the 
ministers shall be appointed by the Viceroy 
from among the elects members of the Central 
Legislature ; that recruitment of officers holding 
King's Commissions in the Indian Army, Navy 
and Air Force should be made in India from the 
Indian Army, Navy and Air Force, irrespective 
of considerations of caste or creed or of the so- 
called martial and non-martial classes, subject 
always to the requisite standard of efficiency ; 
provided that, it shall be open to the Government 
of India to provide for recruitment in England 
to fill up such of the vacancies as miay not be 
filled in India ; that all arrangements should be 
made for the intensive military training of Indian 
boys by establishing military schools and rifle 
associations and organising gymnasia for the 
training of boys in the indigenous arts of self- 
defence such as ‘ lathi ’ play, sword-play, etc., 
and encouraging boys to join University Training 
Corps, and young men to join the Territorial 
Force." 

Communal Award. — The session held In lfl32 
at Delhi was of particular importance to the 
Hindu community in that it condemned the 
Communal Award on the following grounds. 
" That it maintains and extends the scope of 
separate communal electorates against all 
canons of democratic, responsible and repre- 
sentative Government which the British Govern- 
ment are pledged to establish in Hindustan; 
that it belies the Prime Minister’s own declaration 
In the House of Commons on January Itf,' 1931. 
emphatically condemning communal electorates 
and welghtages in representation as they leave 
no room for national political organisations or 
parties ; that it flouts the unanimous opinion of 
the vast Hindu community, of the Sikhs, of 
important sections of Muslims, Christians, and 
Depressed Classes and also of the women of India 
in favour of joint electorates ; that it practically 
forces separate communal electorates on un- 
willing Hindu minorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal ; that it oven extends separate electorates 
to women against their agreed demands to the 
contrary ; that in the name of protection oi 
minorities It has only granted protection to 
Mnslims whether they form majority or mlnoritj^ 
while not only no protection has been granted to 
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Hindu minorities but they have been even 
delved of a part of their representation, which 
they are entitled to on the basis of their propor- 
tion in population ; that It provides for differen- 
tial treatment of minorities favouring Muslim 
and European minorities in that (i) it adds an 
artificial and arbitrary welghtage to the repre- 
sentation of Muslim minorities ; (u) it reduces 
the representation of the Hindu minorities of 
Bengal and Punjab below what they are entitled 
to on the basis of their proportion to the popula- 
tion : (Hi) it denies to the Sikhs the weightage 
in representation which it grants to Muslim 
minontles under similar conditions ; (ir) it 
grants to European and Anglo-Indian minorities 
a weightage of representation which Is grossly 
out of proportion to their strength in population : 
and (v) it reduces the representation of the 
Hindu minorities of Bengal and the Punjab io 
what is flagrantly out of proportion to their 
contributions to taxation and to the culture, 
charitable benefactions and general progress of 
their respective provinces”. The resolution 
continued ; ” It destroys the communal equi- 
poise of the Lucknow Pact which was an agreed 
solution of the Communal problem and which 
was endorsed even by the Simon Commission 
in the absence of anv other agreed solution ; 
that the communal decision is not an award of an 
arbitrator to which the parties concerned are 
committed but it is the decision of the British 
Government : that the contention that an agreed 
Indian solution of the communal problem is not 
forthcoming is unwarrantable inasmuch as the 
problem was, at its origin, the creation of the 
Government itself : its solution has been 
obstructed by conditions created bv Government 
such as the publiCAtion of the Government of 
India’s despatch on Simon Commission practi- 
cally conceding In advance almost all the 
demands of the Muslims and by the exclusion of 
nationalist Muslims from the Round Table 
Conference. Therefore, as circumstances 
favourable to an agreed solution do not exist, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, in accordance with its 
previous resolutions, recommends that the 
communal problem of Hindustan be settled, on 
an all-India basis, on the lines of the International 
C/ommunal Award as embodied in Minorities’ 
Guarantee Treaties to which His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India are 
already committed as parties and signatories, 
and which, now form part of the public law of 
Europe and of the world, guaranteeing to 
minorities full protection, linguistic, cultural, 
educational and religious, but not through 
separate communal electorates. 

The Hindu Mahasabha invites all other 
communities to stand for this International 
Communal Award formulated by the highest 
Arbitral Body of the world as their agreed 
solution of the communal problem * that in case 
10 Communal Award is not suitably modified 
" ithin reasonable, time the Hindu Mahasabha 
^alls upon the Hindus to take all steps necessary 
in legislatures and outside for frustrating 
Tiie objects of the Anglo-Muslim alliance on 
'yhlch it is based, and directs the Working 
y ommittee to prepare a programme of work to 
cive eflFect to it.” 

The next year’s session discussed an appeal 
the League of Nations in respect of the Indian 
I'lmorities problem. 


The sessions of 1085 and 1986 condemned the 
Reforms scheme, especially as ” it sacrificed the 
interests of the Hindu community to those of the 
other communities ”, but decided to contest the 
elections to be held under the 1935 Constitution 
” with a view to protecting and upholding the 
Hindu interests ”. 

In 1937 the Mahasabha resolved that, in spite 
of the defects of the constitution, ” the Hindus 
should utilise whatever powers are provided 
for under the Act in the interest of the evolution 
of Hindustan as a united nation” and urged 
upon Government to expedite the introduction 
of Federation, 

The Mahasabha took strong exception to the 
Congress attitude of nelther-accept-nor-reject 
towards the Communal Award, and as a protest 
against it Pandit Mad an Mohan Malavlya and 
Mr. M. S. Aney, who till then wielded considera- 
ble influence bn Congress policies, started a new 
party called the “ Congress Nationalist Party” 
within the Congress, determined to oppose the 
Congress attitude towards the Award. 

During 1934-3.5 a number of conferences were 
held to oppose the Communal Award. 

CongreM-Mahetabha Cleavage-— Then oc- 
curred another change in the Hindu Mahasabha. 
Mr. V. D. Savarkar entered the lists with a virile 
programme for the regeneration of the Hindu 
community. The cleavage between the Congress 
and the Hindu Mahasabha was further accen- 
tuated. Mr. Ravarkar’s attitude of hostility 
towards Congress may be illustrated by the 
following words : ” The Hindu Sangatanists 
had to face the apathy on the part of crores of the 
unawakened masses of their co-religionists on 
the one hand and on the other the treachero\is 
attitude of the pseudo-nationalist HthUfis who 
are friends of every other community in the 
world but their own and who are ever ready to 
betray even the just interests of the Hindus and 
to placate the Muslims even in the most anti- 
national demands on their part — just to prove 
that the Indian patriotism of these pseudo- 
nationalists, like Ceazer’s wife, was above 
suspicion. Thus, unaided and betrayed at home, 
the brave band of the Hindu Saiigatanist leaders 
and missionaries had to face outside the organised 
opposition of the Christian missionaries on the 
one hand and the fanatical riots, hooliganism, 
assaults and assassinations by the Muslim 
fanatics on the other, while the British Govern- 
ment, out of its political hostility to the Hindus, 
was sworn never tf) take the side of the Hind s 
whenever Hindu interests clashed with the 
interests of the traditional ’ favoured wife ’ of 
the British.. 

Bhai Parmanand said : ** the best way to bring 
about Hindu- Mahomedan unity is to strengthen 
the communities. . . Let the Hindus cease to be 
Hindus, but the Mahomedans shall be Mahome- 
dans for all times to come. 'The negation of 
Hinduism on the part, of the Hindus does not 
mean the negation of Islam on the part of the 
followers of the latter. The best security, for 
bringing about a desirable national evolution is to 
preserve the communal strength. It will then 
36 to the interest of the Mahomedans to consent 
to the obliteration of all religious distinctions 
for political purposes. . . Sub-consciously, the 
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Hindus have, perhaps, felt that the Congress, 
the bestower of the priceless gift of liberty, 
must have been right in pawning Hindu inde< 
pendence, culture and prosperity in exchange 
for an elusive Moslem support. In fact the 
emotion that has accompanied Congress activity 
in the last twenty years has destroyed in the 
Hindus the love of their heritage. They have 
been too willing to offer themselves as sacrifices 
at the altar of a Goddess which was surreptiti- 
ously given back Hindu offerings to Muslims. 
.... If the Congress had not engineered the theory 
that liberty can only follow Hindu-Muslim unity, 
liberty today would not be hampered and 
confined as it is.” 

Beferring to the latest phase of the Hindu- 
Muslim relationship, Bhai Parmanand said, 
” The situation has got only two solutions. One 
is the partition of the country into two, and the 
other to allow a Muslim state to grow within the 
State. That is sure to take us to a period of 
trial of strength, and in that case the Hindu 
Mahasabha alone and not the Congress can offer 
the right solution. I am convinced that if the 
Congress had not thought of Hindu-Muslim 
unity, if Mr. Gandhi had not made his ill-fated 
pact with the Ali Brothers, it could have made a 
significant contribution to the achievement of 
freedom. It would then not have nurtured an 
enemy to its ideals within its own territories.” 

. Dr. Moonje remarks that “ during the last 
18 years the Congress has developed a tendency 
that may aptly be called a pro-Muslim mentality 
at the cost of Hindu interests with the ultimate 
object of placating and winning them over to 

merge in the Congress The Muslim scheme of 

emancipation is essentially and fundamentally 
based on the essentially communal ambition of 
winning a domineering position for Islam in this 
hoary land of the Hindus. . . . The Muslims have 
no idea of patriotism, or nationalism, if shorn 
of Muslim communalism ; nor do they care for 
Swaraj in India, if Swaraj does not offer to them 
a domineering status in the administration of the 
country. Their one point, on which they have 
concentrated, for the present, aU their energy 
and intellect and staked everything that counts in 
life, is how to ‘ win ’ a position for Islam in India, 
even if it be at the cost of others. Does this, in any 
sense, mean the need for minority protection ? 
What is the cure for such a mentality ? It has 
now reached its culminating point ; it is no 
mere bluff. It has now begun to demand 
division of India into Muslim India and Hindu 
India.” Dr. Moonje claims that ” in any country 
it is always the right of the majority community 
to establish Swaraj and to create its own national- 
ism, to maintain internal law and order and to 
diefend the iwaraj from external aggression.” 

Since 1937, Mr. Savarkar has been Hindu- 
Indla’s No. 1. In 1937 the Mahasabha declared 
as its goal the attainment of complete indepen- 
dence by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

An example of the militant character of the 
Mahasabha in later years may be found in a 
resolution passed in 1938 at Nagpur which urged 
upon the provincial Hindu Sabhas the need of 
opening akhadm (gymnasia) for improving the 
physique of Hindus and of starting rifle clubs. 

The 1939 session in Calcutta resolved to form 
volunteer corps, under the name of ' Hindu 
Militia *. It also expressed the view that ” the 


Muslims have been made much of both by the 
Congress and the Government and have b^n 
given concessions at the expense of the Hindus, 
constitutional and administrative, much more 
than what are their due in their proportion to 
the population.” 


Attitude to War. — On the question of war 
It was resolved ; ” In view of the statement 
made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
declared the war with a desire to safeguard the 
vital principles of freedom and democracy as 
against the rule of force and in view of the fact 
that nowhere is there greater necessity for the 
application of these principles than in India, 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha declares : 
As the task of defending India from any military 
attack is the common concern of En^nd and 
India and as India is unfortunately not in a 
position today to carry out that responsiblity 
unaided, there is ample room for whole-hearted 
co-operation between India and England and 
that, in order to make such co-operation effective, 
His Majesty’s Government should immediately 
take steps : (1) to introduce responsible govern- 
ment at the centre ; (2) to redress the grievous 
wrong done to the Hindus by the Communal 
Award both at the Centre and in the Provinces, 
X>articularly in Bengal and the Punjab where 
the Hindus have been reduced to the position 
of a fixed statutory minority contrary to all 
principles of democracy, with their representa- 
tion in the legislatures reduced far below what 
they are entitled to even on the basis of their 
population strength ; (3) in order to Inspire the 
people of India to feel that the Indian Army 
is the national army of the people of India and 
not an army of occupation of the British, to 
remove all artificial distinctions between the 
so-called ” listed ” and ” non-listed ” classes or 
” martial ” and ” non-martial ” races, and to ac- 
complish the complete Indianisation of the Indian 
Army as early as possible ; (4) to modify the 
Indian Arms Act, so as to brii^ it on a par with 
what prevails in England ; (6) to expand on an 
extensive scale the Indian Territorial Force and 
the University Training Corps, to establish such 
military organisations in provinces where they 
are not in existence at present, and to increase 
substantially the admission of cadets at the 
Indian Military Academy ; and (6) to make 
adequate arrangements for the training of the 
people in all branches of the defence forces so 
as to make it ready for all emergencies.” 

As far as the future constitution of India is 
concerned, the session resolved that the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms complete 
independence as the goal of India’s political 
aspirations and urges that a constitution based 
upon the Dominion Status as defined in the 
Statute of Westminster be immediately conferred 
on India ” and that ” the Mahasabha emphati- 
cally protests against the recent pronouncements 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to the 
effect that the further constitutional progress of 
India must depend upon a solution of its com- 
munal and minority problems, since they fla- 
grantly violate the fundamental principles of a 
democratic constitution resting ultimately 
upon the vote of the political party commanding 
a majority and not subjected to the veto of the 
minorities.” 
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In tlM linMliflit.— The declaration of war 
in September 1989, followed as it was by 
numerous efforts by His Excellency the Viceroy 
to get leaders of Indian opinion together to an 
understanding on the political and constitutional 
issues with a view to unifying and intensifying 
India's war effort, brought the Hindu Mahasabha 
very much into the limelight. It was in 1989-40 
that the Mahasabha secured for the first time 
official recognition at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India, a fact which was appreciated 
by the annual session of the Mahasabha in 1940. 
When His Excellency the Viceroy summoned 
leaders of different communities and interests 
for consultation on the political question, the 
Hindu Mahasabha insisted that it alone had the 
right to speak in the name of the Hindu com- 
munity. The resolution passed by the Maha- 
sabha welcomed “ the recognition by the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State that the political 
situation in the country cannot be satisfactorily 
solved without the co-operation of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, which is the most outstanding body 
representing the Hindu community’s Interests." 

In the middle of 1940 when the Viceroy was 
considering the best method of associating 
representative Indian opinion with the gover- 
nance of India by means of an expanded Central 
Executive Council, the Hindu Mahasabha 
strongly advocated the claims of the Hindu 
community for adequate representation thereon, 
and stoutly resisted the claims of Mr. Jinnah 
that the Muslim League should have a majority 
in the Central Executive Council if the Congress 
abstained from participation. | 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Maha- ; 
sabha resolved in September 1940 : — " In view 
of the opportunities that the present war offers 
for the general militarisation of the Hindus and 
for the organisation of the defence of India 
on sound up-to-date modem lines, so that 
India may be converted into a self-contained 
defence unit, the Hindu Mahasabha is prepared 
whole-heartedly to work out the schemes of 
the extension of the Viceroy's Executive Coimcil 
and the War Advisory Council, but on honourable 
terms of equity and justice as stated below : — 

‘ In view of the declaration made by the Muslim 
League of its * determination, firm resolve and 
faith ’ that the partition of India is the only 
solution of a future constitution for India, the 
Hindu Mahasabha urges upon the Viceroy to 
make a clear and definite declaration that 
Government have not approved or accepted 
any such proposal or scheme ; 

‘ That in view of the reported understanding 
between the Viceroy and the Muslim Lengue 
that the League would be given two seats on 
the proposed extended Executive Council and 
live seats on the proposed War Ad>d8ory Council, j 
the Mahasabha claims a representation of six 
scats In the extended Executive Council and 
15 seats on the War Advisory Council on the 
j>opulation basis ; 

That out of the six seats on the extended 
Executive Council, one be given to Sikhs and 
Scheduled Castes and the rest to be given 
to the nominees of the Mahasabha ; 

The Working Committee considers the 
Uttinand of the Muslim League for 60 per cent. 1 
presentation on the proposed Ixecutive 


Council and elsewhere as tindemocratlc, un- 
constitutional unreasonable and preposterous, 
and urges upon the Viceroy to give an assurance 
to the Mahasabha that no such demand would 
be entertained ; 

*In view of the attitude taken up by the 
Muslim League and the altered political situation 
brought about thereby, the Working Committee 
of the Hindu Mahasabha requests the President, 
without meaning any disagreement about the 
personnel of the panel, to withdraw the panel 
which was submitted by him to the Viceroy on 
behalf of the Mahasabha, in deference to the 
wishes of the Viceroy ; 

'The Working Committee also urges that a 
sub-committee of the extended Executive 
Council be formed, with the Viceroy as President, 
to be in charge of the defence portfolio and that 
Hindus should be given adequate representation 
on it ; 

‘ The meeting urges that the Viceroy should 
not commit himself to any distribution of 
portfolios before the extended Executive 
Council is constituted. The Committee further 
urges that the distribution of portfolios when 
made should be on an equitable basis with due 
regard to the importance and interests of the 
Hindus. " 

Oi^tition to Paldftan. — During 1939-40 
the Hindu Mahasabha was considerably exer- 
cised over the demands of the Muslim League 
for the division of the country into Muslim and 
Hindu Indias. Anxiety was also expressed over 
the statements made by the Secretary of State 
for India on this subject, which were interpreted 
by the Mahasabha as conceding too much to the 
Muslims. (For details of these pronouncements 
by British spokesmen see the chapter on the 
Muslim League.) The Working Committee of 
the Mahasabha claimed that India should be 
granted Dominion Status within a definite time 
limit and expressed the opinion that the state- 
ments made by the Viceroy and Mr. L. S. Amery 
as highly " imsatisfactory and disappointing" 
in that they contained no reference to India’s 
right to independence, which was the declared 
goal of the Mahasabha, and that the reference 
made to the grant of Dominion Status as an 
immediate step in constitutional advance was 
vague and uncertain. The Statement to the 
effect that the British Government would not 
agree to hand over the administration of the 
country to a system of Government w'hich wnuld 
not be acceptable to large and powerful elements 
of Indian life, the Committee thought, required 
clarification as it was capable of the inter- 
pretation that if the Muslim League, the 
Princes or other vested interests opposed the 
recognition of the legitimate rights of the 
majority in India the further constitutional 
advance would be held up, or the rights of the 
majority would be surrendered to them. This 
would mean negation of the principle of demo- 
cracy and an incitement to the minorities to 
obstruct and revolt. 

With regard to the Mahasabha attitude to the 
war and the offer of the Viceroy to expand the 
Central Executive Council, the Working Com- 
mittee declared that the activities of the Maha- 
sabha would be guided by a policy whereby the 
Hindu interests would be furwered, and that no 
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elements would be permitted to dominate the 
cmblic life of this country to the detriment of 
Hindus. The Mahasabha was determined to 
fight every inch of ground, both inside and 
outside Government, to achieve this object, and it 
would accept any reasonable and honourable 
offer made by Government only if such accep* 
tanoe would stimulate and advance the Hindu 
cause and prevent any encroachment being 
made on the rights of Hindus. But this accep- 
tance of the offer would not be considered as a 
bar to the Mahasabha carrying on agitation 
fbr the further advancement of the Hindu 
cause and interests. 

While the Hindu Mahasabha kept on urging 
the Hindus to offer themselves for recruitment 
In the fighting services, with a view to the steady 
militarisation of the Hindu community, its 
leaders carried on a ceaseless agitation against 
the Muslim League’s Pakistan demand and 
against what they termed as the persistent 
refusal of the authorities to repudiate it. 

1940 Session. 

It was in this atmosphere that the annual 
session of the Mahasabha met at Madura in 
South India in December, 1940. Mr. V. D. 
Savarkar, who presided, preached the ideal 
that the Hindus should get themselves “ re- 
animated and re-bom ” into a martial race. 

Advocating the doctrine of a “pan-Hindu” 
movement Mr. Savarkar declared that it was 
encouraging to note that Hindu Princes were 
evincing keen interest in it. "The farsighted 
amongst them have begun to realise that their 
present and future interests as well are in fact 
identified with the ‘ pan-Hindu ' movement 
now growing stronger day by day. 

He then went on to explain the position of the 
Hindu 3!lahasabha vis a vis the Congress, the 
Muslim League and Government. 

“ Although the Congress itself openly resented 
the charge that it represented the Hindus and 
proved its contention to the hilt by actually 
betraying Hindu interests a hundred times over, 
still Government persisted in believing that the 
Congress and the League were equivalent as a 
sum total of Hlndu-Musllm representation. 
The Hindus, as Hindus, not only continued to be 
unrepresented, but were positively mis-repre- 
sent^ in all Governmental constitutional 
deliberations. But the growing prestige, in- 
fluence and effective activities of the Hindu 
Mahasabha did at least impress Government 
with the fact that it was no longer possible to 
look upon the Congress as a representative Hindu 
body or to refuse to recognise the representative 
character of the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

He thanked His Excellency the Viceroy for 
having decisively recognised the position of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

“ In framing our programme so far as it lies I 
in our power, our only consideration should be 
how best we can take advantage of the war 
situation to promote our own interests, how best 
we can hdp ourselves in safeguarding and, if 
possible, even in promoting the Hindu cause.” 

He urged the Hindus to utilise the opportunities 
^afforded by the war to the militarisation and 
industrialisation of the community. 


” I feel no hesitation ” he said “ in proposing 
Uiat the best way of utilising the opportunities 
which the war has afforded to us cannot be any 
other than to participate In all war efforts which 
the Government are compelled by ciroumstanoes 
to put forth, in so far as they help in bringing 
about the industrialisation and militarisation 
of our people. 

“ Fortunately for us facilities are thrown open 
to us in this direction within a single year in 
consequence <)f the war which we could not find 
during the last 60 years and could not have 
hoped to secure by empty protests and demands 
for the next 50 years to come. 

After referring to the rapid Industrialisation 
of the country Mr. Savarkar turned to the 
satyagraha campaign of the Congress. “ What 
is the alternative programme to the one adopted 
by the Hindu Mahasabha ? Shouting some 
slogans and going into the jails ? 

“I appreciate the motive of those patriotic 
men in the Congress ; I sympathise with their 
sufferings. But I must plainly state that they 
have made a mess of all political movements 
and the “ satyagraha ” they have now launched 
can bring no substantial good to the country.” 

Concluding, Mr. Savarkar dwelt on the political 
demands of the Mahasabha. “ I must make 
it clear ” he said “ that the demands forwarded 
by the Hindu Mahasabha were not slighted by 
Government. We ask them to make a declara- 
tion that within one year’s time after the 
cessation of the war Dominion Status shall be 
granted. Now the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State have both made it clear that India shall 
be raised to the position of a self-governing 
unit of the Commonwealth which they call 
British, but, I claim, must be called Indo-British, 
on an equal footing immediately after the war. 

“ We wanted a declaration from Government 
that they would not encourage the scheme of 
breaking up the integrity of India. Under 
pressure from the Hindu Mahasabha alone 
Mr. Amery has made a clear declaration to that 
effect in his speech on “ India First.” 

The main resolution i>assed by the session 
inter alia stated that the Hindu Mahasabha 
appreciated the recognition by the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State that the political situation 
in the country could not be satisfactorily solved 
'without the co-operation of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. 

I The resolution added that while reiterating' 

I faith in the goal of complete independence, the 
Hindu Mahasabha is prepared to accept Domi- 
nion Status of the Westminster type as the 
I immediate step. 

‘ The Mahasabha considered that the declara- 
tions made from time to time by the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State on the constitutional 
question “ are vague, inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory” and therefore urged the Government to 
make an immediate and clear declaration that 
Dominion Status as contemplated in the Statute 
of Westminster should be conferred on In<lia 
within one year of the termination of the war and 
the constitution should be so framed as to ensure 
the integrity and indivisibility of India as a st vte 
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and a nation, and while providing llgltlxnate 
safeguards for the protection of the rights and 
interests of the minorities it should not in any 
manner adversely affect the rights and interests 
of the majority in the country.** 

The Mahasabha further “ condemns the 
attitude of the British Government in not making 
a clear announcement of its opposition to the 
scheme of Pakistan** and therefore, urged the 
British Government immediately to declare that 
I’akistan would not be tolerated and entertained 
by Government. 

The resolution also called upon the Govern- 
ment to recruit Hindus for the army and the 
navy, make military training compulsory for 
Indians, and to promote the establishment of 
war industries in India. The resolution con- 
cluded : “In case the Government fails to 
make a satisfactory resjmnse to the demands 
embodied herein before March 81, 1941, the 
Mahasabha will start a movement of direct 
action.** A committee was appointed to devise 
ways and means for starting and conducting 
the campaign of direct action after the lapse of | 
the period mentioned above. 


Nothing happened, however, on the expiry 
of the ultimatum, because, it is gathered the 
Hindu Mahasabha President received from the 
Viceroy assurances which were conciliatory in 
nature. It was reported in April, 1041, that 
the Viceroy had told Mr. Savarkar that there 
was no formal Pakistan proposal before the 
Government and that none such was under 
consideration by the authorities. 

At the end of the meeting of the 'Working 
Committee held in the middle of April, 1941, 
Mr. Savarkar announced that the Viceroy’s 
reply to his questions was such that in some Hindu 
circles it evoked feelings of satisfaction, while 
in others it was felt that it did not come up to 
expectations. 

For this reason the Working Committee 
decided that the correspondence between the 
Viceroy and Mr. Savarkar should be placed 
before a meeting of the AU-India Committee 
of the Mahasablia for such action as it might 
like to take. Political circles believe that this 
means that there is no prospect of direct action 
by the Mahasabha, at any rate, in the near 
future. 
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The deftnlte breach between the moderate 
and extremtet elements In the Congress at its 
special session In Bombay In August 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session In 
Bombay in 1918, dir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. The 
Liberal Party in India has always been the 
rallying point of moderately progressive 
opinion. It has consistently stood for a pure 
type of nationalism and orderly progress through 
oefttl and constitutional means, as opposed 
the revolutionary creed and policy of the 
Congress. During the first five or six years of Its 
existence, the party played a useful and valuable 
part in politics and exerted a wholesome Influence 
on public life. The death of the B.t. Hon. £. 
8. Montagu was a serious blow to the Indian 
liberal Party whose Influence on Indian affairs 
steadily waned since then. The Indian Bound 
Table Conference brought it again to the fore* 
front, but its influence again suffered partlv 
as the result of the “reactionary provisional' 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 and 
partly as the result of the growing strength 
of the Congress organisation. The return 
of the Congress to the constitutional path ousted 
it from Indian politics. At the time of writing 
the Liberal Party exists only in name, there being 
no place for a middle group in Indian affairs of 
the present day. Indeed, it was felt necessary 
to enter at the last session of the Liberal Federa* 
tion a special plea tor the continuance of the 
Liberal Party in reply to suggestions that the 
party be wound up. 

Shortly after the annual session of the Liberal 
Federation in 1935 there were rumouis of an 
understanding with the Congress in order jointly 
to contest the elections, but these were soon 
proved to be unfounded. Efforts were doubtlMs 
niade to bring about this consummation, but 
it was found there was very little chance of the 
Congress and Liberals agreeing on any Joint 
programme of work — their outlook was so widely 
divergent. 

The general elections for the provincial 
l^islatures under the Government of India 
Act of 1935 not only proved that the Congress 
bad enormous influence over the electorate but 
alio confirmed the exit of Liberals from active 
politioal life in India. Few Liberal candidates 
contested the elections, but hardly any was 
successful. Daring the past two or three years 
the Liberal Party existed only in name. Its 
leaders, however, made their existence felt by 
occasional contributions to the discussion of 
public guestions. They also played a valuable 
part in offering sober and constructive criticism 
of the policies and actions of the majority party, 
the Congress. Such criticism was all the more 
useful owing to the absence of an opposition in 
most of the provincial legislatures in which the 
Congress is now in power. 

Although the Liberals hold no less progressive 
views than Congressmen, there is a fundamental 
difference between the two: the former have 


fixed Dominion Status within the Empire as 
their ambition, while the latter have set 
** complete independence “ as their goal ; 
similarly in the matter of method, the Liberals 
are opposed to direct action and are wedded to 
constitutional forms of agitation to accelerate 
the pace of the oouniry's political advance. 

There is another direction in which the Liberal 
Party’s sentiments may be said to be different 
from that of the Congress. JHavlng an abiding 
faith in the British connection and being con- 
vinced of the potentialities for good of the 
British Empire, the Liberal Party constantly 
wishes well by the Empire and what it stands 
for. For this reason no member of the Party 
wishes anything but success for the Empire in 
the struggle which it is waging against Nazism. 
Many of them have given public expression to 
their convictions in this behalf and to their 
undoubted desire that India should render full 
support to Britain in her war. 

Latterly, however, the bulk of the Liberals 
have shown signs of impatience over the dead- 
lock in the country. While they were ready 
to realise that the intransigence of the Congress 
was not a little responsible for the political 
impasse, they were by no means happy over the 
bureaucratic form of administration both at the 
centre and in the majority of the provinces. 
They wished that the authorities should make 
an effort to end the political inactivity, primarily 
with a view to investing the country’s war effort 
with popular sanction tlirough non-official 
representatives of Indians. Towards this end 
they made an appeal to Government in March 
1941, whose outcome is not known at the time 
these lines are being written. 

A Middle Course. — The activities of the 
Liberals and other moderate leaders during the 
past twelve months liave thus followed a middle 
course. On the one hand, they were never slow 
to denounce any attempt to hamper the country’s 
war effort, and, on the other, their demands 
were little different from those of the Congress. 
What may thus be described as the dual policy 
of the Liberals found ample expression in the 
past few months. Shortly after the publication 
of the Viceroy's August offer (see chapter on 
Indian National Congress) tlie Council of the 
National Liberal Federation passed a resolution 
voicing the fear lest the British obligations in 
India should permanently stand In the way of 
this country achieving the same freedom^ as the 
other Dominions and demanding an assurance 
that the contemplated free and equal partner- 
ship of India was not subject to a distinction 
between the functions and the status of a 
Dominion. 

Proceeding, the resolution said ; — “Tlie 
Council considers tliat a definite time limit 
should be laid down within which India will 
attain Dominion Status, as it feels that after the 
war danger is over the various conditions in 
the declaration are capable of being put forward 
as excuses for delaying such attainmetit 
indefinitely. 

** While the Council is anxious to satisfy all 
reasonable claims and asplrationB and reniedy 
all the genuine grievances of the various miuori- 
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ties and interests in the country, it cannot lielp 
feeling that the guarantees gi\en in the declara- 
tion to the minorities are worded in such wide 
terms that they can be used to stop all political 
i)rogre 88 if their deuiands, even the most un- 
reasonable, are not fully conceaed. The Council, 
tlierefore, desires tliat it should be clearly stated 
tliat in the event of such a ‘ non-possumus * 
attitude on the part of any minority or interest, 
(tovemment will carry out their promise to grant 
Dominion Status consistently witli the principle 
of nationalism and democracy and the integrity 
of the country.” 

At the same time the resolution observed : — 

“ To enable India to put forth her best effort 
for the prosecution of the war and to reconcile 
the country to any sacrifices that may be neces- 
sary, the Council considers it essential that the 
Defence portfolio should be entrusted to an 
Indian who commands the confidence of the 
I)eople, and that the defence forces of India 
should be organised on a fully national basis, 
in particular that the recruitment of non-Indian 
officers should henceforward be discontinued. 
The new members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council should be selected from the representa- 
tives of the various political imrties in the 
country, and such new members should be in a 
majority on that council. As a matter of 
convention such an enlarged Executive Council 
should work as a Cabinet. The Viceroy should 
be its constitutional head, and the British 
Government should not ordinarily interfere 
with any policy that has the support of such 
an Executive Council and the Central Legis- 
lature. The acceptance of the principle of 
self-determination in the declaration is so 
hemmed in by regard for British obligations and 
guarantees to minorities and interests as to 
render it nugatory, and the Council considers 
that If it is really intended to grant self-deter- 
mination, it should be done in a manner which 
will make it practically effective.” 

Criticiem of Congress and League. — Some 
time after the launching of the civil disobedience 1 
movement by Mr. Gandhi, the Council of the 
Liberal Federation expressed the opinion that the 
liberty of speech demanded by the Congress 
was a ” licence to hamper all war effort which 
in reality is an abuse of the liberty of free speech.” 
It declared that the Congress claim to carry 
on unfettered propaganda against the war was 
not only impracticable but opposed to the best 
interests of India herself and would undoubtedly 
have serious repercussions. It was obvious to 
the Council that in spite of its loud protestations 
not to embarrass the British Government the 
Congress was merely trying to create a political 
crisis with a view to bolstering up its own prestige 
and covering up a series of capital political 
mistakes which it committed when it had the 
reins of government in seven provinces. 

^e Council also disapproved of ”the anti- 
national policy”' adopted by the All India 
Miwlm L^gue in putting forward the Pakistan 
scheme "designed to pi^ition the county on 
communal lines.” A statement issued by the 
CouncU said : — '* The Liberals have always 
effective safeguards for the protection 
91 Muslto and other important minorities and 
to them real part in the governance 
01 the country but they can never countenance 


a scheme which strikes at the root of all true 
nationalism and unity thus inviting Irei^ dan- 
gers of which the consequences cannot be 
foreseen. At this juncture, it is the duty of 
all well-wishers of India, to whatever political 
party they might owe allegiance and to what- 
ever community they might belong to, unite 
in a common front to oppose the suicidal poli- 
cies both of the Congress and the Muslim League 
which undoubtedly hamper all political pro- 
gress on democratic lines. 

** The Council are surprised at the attitude 
of the Government who, by carrying on ceaseless 
negotiations with representatives of only certain 
political and communal organisations, make it 
appear that the only method of agitation of 
which they can take notice is that of threats, 
bluff and bulleying. 

There is a widespread feeling all over the 
country even amongst those who do not approve 
of the Congress and the League attitude, that 
the Government have really no intention to part 
with power. In the interests of democracy 
itself and greater effort in the prosecution of the 
war, it is essential to remove this impression.” 

Annual Session. — The annual session of the 
Liberal Federation met at Calcutta in Christmas 
week under the presidency of Mr. V. N. Chanda- 
varkar. Both the presidential address and the 
resolutions passed by this session reflected the 
dual policy referred to earlier in this chapter, 
namely, urging, on the one hand, wholehearted 
war effort and deploring the Congress attitude 
and, on the other, demanding political changes 
which might well have proved acceptable at 
least to the right wing of the Congress. 

Mr. Cliandavarkar delivered an outspoken 
address suggesting that those in power ought 
to do at the present moment to win the complete 
confidence of the Indian people that they may 
go ahead with the war which, I must frankly 
say, is as much our war as it is theirs, so that 
lasting victory shall, in the end, crown the 
British arms, — a victory that will preserve our 
liberties for us in India as they will be preserved 
for those in Great Britain as well. We must 
not let ourselves forget in this connection that 
the political quarrel between Britain and India 
is a domestic quarrel, which should not be allow- 
ed to interfere with and queer the pitch for 
action against the common enemy of mankind.” 

Eeferring to Indian unity and Indian nationa- 
lism, he said, “ whatever mars that unity has, 
therefore, to be regarded as a step not only 
retrograde but definitely meant to divide us in 
order to keep us in permanent bondage. Hindus 
and Maliomedans have lived long enough— for 
centuries by now — in this country, not to regard 
themselves as separate imlitical entities. 
Nationality and Nationalism are terms that 
can never mean either Hindu Nationality and 
Nationalism or Mahomedan Nationality and 
Nationalism. They can onlv mean, rightly 
understood, Indian Nationality and Indian 
Nationalism. In public life, there can be only 
Indian Nationality based on Indian unity. Ji 
this has not been so in India even today, the 
reason is not far to seek. It is to be found in the 
introduction of communal electorates in Indian 
body-politic.” 

Proceeding, he said What characterises 
the i^resent jj^litical situation in India may be 
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aptly described as the negation of Liberalism. 

another vital characteristio of that faith is 
compromise which is, today, conspicuous by 
its absence between the Government and the 
parties themselves that should work together 
for common good. “ 1 am the State " says the 
Government, ** 1 am the State to be and the 
people combined,” says the Congress. 1 
am going to be the State— not even within the 
larger State — but separate and distinct from the 
vdiole, — and yet I demand that the greater will 
move as 1 direct or shall not move at all,” says 
the rival, threatening war if it is not heard. Xll 
this has come about because there is the absence 
of iai^er vision and the denial of rational com- 
promise as the only key to the solution of any 
political problem. The Government will not 
compromise, the Congress will not compromise 
and the Muslim League will not compromise. 
The Government will do nothing without the 
Congress and the Muslim League, It will listen 
to none else for, as the slogan goes, none else 
can deliver the goods. They seem to have 
forgotten, all of them, that this has never been 
and can never be the successful method of poli- 
tical reform and advancement.” 

After demanding that a definite time limit 
should be announced forthwith for the grant 
of full Dominion Status to India, the President 
said : — “ The least that we expect from the 
Government of the day is, that they will go I 
ahead with their scheme of the expansion ot the ; 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and of adding on to | 
it a AVar Council, also composed of nou-ofiiciias | 
drawn from all parties In the country. But it | 
has to be emphatically said in this connection | 
that the two Councils so formed should not be ' 
in the nature of an eye-wash. The members 
chosen or nominated to work upon them should 
be of the wisest and the best, and though 
technically responsible to the Viceroy alone, the 
convention should be established that their 
advice shall normally operate without let or 
hindrance from any quarter. Above all things 
the portfolios of Defence and Pinance must 
be in charge of non-offlcials who are not drawn 
from permanent services. The polices shall be 
framed by the nou-otticial members concerned, 
who will be allowed to see to it that they are 
carried out in letter and spirit by the administra- 
tion under them. And the responsibility o 
these members shall be a joint-responsibility, 
and not only for the particular depifrtment 
which may be put in their charge. 

1 need not go here into the details of Defence 
and Finance. But I shall permit myself to say 
something by way of general observations on 
Defence. We are here on stronger ground than 
any other political party in India. Finance 
and Defence have been subjects studied in detail 
and spoken on with authority by some pro- 
minent members of our Party. Not to refer to 
venerable names like those of Sir Dinsha Wacha 
and Mr. G. £. Gokhale in the past, we have in our 
midst today persons of the eminence of Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyer and Pandit Hridayanath 
Kunzru who have made the subject of Indian 
Defence all their own.” 

Concluding, Mr. Chandavarkar said: — ”We 
want Indian unity, and no party domination. 
We want India to be one nation and not cut 
as under into Hindu India and Muslim India. 
We honestly think and firmly believe that 


Dominion tttatus of the Westminister Statute 
variety will give us the kiwi . . of independence 
we need in India today and tomorrow, to weld 
her into a self-determining and self-sufficing 
nation. 1 do not look far into the future. One 
step is enough for me. 

My submission to the British Government, 
in their own interest as well as in the interest 
of India is this It should make a clear declara- 
tion to the Indian people that, say within two 
years after the war, they will definitely ^tablish 
Dominion Status in India, and then the people 
of India shall have to work out their own salva- 
tion in their own way, without either interference 
of domination from Great Britain, or by any 
party that may be in power in Great Britain 
thereafter. In the meanwhile they are sending 
a Good-Will Mission to India, fair, impartially 
minded, of undoubted integrity and honour, 
whose sole aim in going to India and seeing 
things for themselves, shall be to clear up 
misunderstanding, restore friendship, and do 
all in their power to smoothen the path of pro- 
gress all round. It is my firm, considered and 
emphatic opinion that until the Indo-Brltish 
problem is solved first all other dilferences in 
India will not end.” 

The jResolutioiis. — Among the resolutions 
passed by the session were three which, between 
them, give expression to the dual policy. Two 
of these, dealing with the political aspect ran : — 

” The National Liberal Federation of India, 
whUe desirous to satisfy the reasonable claims 
of minorities, is of opimou that the Viceroy's 
declaration of August last virtually gives them a 
veto on constitutional progress, and protests 
strongly against the distinction drawn by Mr. 
Amery between the status and functions of a 
Dominion, which has created a grave apprehen- 
sion in the minds of the people that what be 
called British obligations in India may per- 
manently stand in the way of India achieving 
the same freedom as the other Dominions 
enjoy. 

” The National Liberal Federation of India 
strongly dissents from the recent statement of 
H. £. the Viceroy that the British Government 
can do nothing more than they have already 
done to enable India to enjoy Dominion Status, 
and urges that it should be immediately an- 
nounced that India will be accorded the status 
and functions of a Dominion within the meaning 
of the Statute of Westminister within a period 
not exceeding two years after the couciusioii 
of the war. The National Liberal Federation of 
1 India is further of the view that, in the mean- 
while, the Central Government should be &o 
reconstructed, as to have by convention a fully 
national character. The Viceroy should be its 
constitutional head and the British Government 
should not ordinarily interfere with any policy 
that has the support of such an executive and the 
Central Legislature. The portfolios of Defence 
and Finance should be entrusted to non-official 
Indians enjoying the confidence of the country. ” 

*‘The Federation, while fully ready to safe- 
guard the interests of all sections of the people, 
considers that the aim of India’s political evolu- 
tion should be a democracy, not qualified by 
considerations of race or creed, and titierefore 
the Federation is definitely opposed to the 
permanent existence of communal dlectoratc 
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and the present Ck)iumunal Award ; at the same 
time, as it would not be practicable to effect 
this reform immediately owing to existing 
conditions, it considers that gradual steps should 
bo taken to eliminate separate communal 
electorates by having lolnt electorates with 
reserved seats for a definite period. ** The 
1 ^'cderation is emphatically opposed to the 
suggest^ division of India into Pakistan and 
Hindustan as behig against the best interests 
of the country which in its opinion, should be 
one single unit of Government for purposes of 
administration and defence, though it will have 
necessarily to be of a federal character.” 

The war resolution read The Federation 
reafilrms its deep sympathy with the victims 
of totalitarian aggression and is fully confident 
that they will soon be able to regain their lost 
indepenaence. 

“ It de^ly appreciates the heroic efforts 
made by Britain and the countries associated 
with her and by Greece and China in resisting 
aggression and trusts that their enormous 
sacrifices will be crowned with success. ” The 
Federation feels that India should offer its 
whole-hearted support in the prosecution of the 
war as it is convinced that the future of de- 
mocracy and the cause of India's freedom are 
bound up with the defeat of totalitarianism. At 
the same time it feels that the requisite effort 
will not be forthcoming from the people of India 
u^ess sufficient enthusiasm is created among 
the people by a change in the policy of Govern- 
ment towards India.” 

Another resolution which dealt with the Con- 
gress campaign of civil disobedience stated : — 
” The Federation deplores the resort to civil 
disobedience by the Congress as it will still 
further complicate the difficult situation in the 
country. ” The Federation also deplores the 
severity of sentences passed in certain cases 
and advocates enlightened treatment of political 
prisoners throughout the country.” 

A resolution on defence policy was also passed 
in the following terms : — ” The National Liberal 
Federation, while always demanding a radical 
change in the defence policy of the Government 
is strongly of opinion that the war has shown 
that, for making adequate preparations for the 
security of India, it is essential that (1) the 
Defence Portfolio should be entrusted to an 
Indian member who commands the confidence 
of the people and that (2) the defence forces of 
India should be organic on a fully national 
basis. It recognises the progress that has been 
made with regard to the manufacture of war 
materials but is thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
policy in other respects. It urges in particular 
(a) that the policy of Indianisation of the Army. 
Navy and Air Force should be immediately 
adopted and (b) that the distinction between 
martial and non-martial races should be done 
away with and the Army recruited from all 
provinces and classes.” 

Appeal to Britain. — ^A few days later, many 
prominent Liberal leaders issued a public 
statement In which they declared that the 
British Government had so far failed to unify 
British and Indian interests and to inspire 
^1 for the British cause among the people of 
India, and that the situation in the country, 
though serious, could be improved beyond re- 
oognltlon if Britain acted with vision and 
courage. This was in reply to a goodwill appeal 


nrnde by representative members of the Parlia- 
ment to the Indian people in the preceding 
Christmas week in which the British spokesmen 
had affirmed that the idea of looking on India 
as less than an equal was foreign to the House of 
Commons today. 

Beclprocating these sentiments, the Indian 
I Liberals’ statement said: — “As Indian and 
British political ideals are the same and the moral 
sympathy of India is with the forces of democracy 
at this Juncture, we agree that it is a tragedy 
that India and England are drifting apart. 

1 It will be a greater tragedy if immediate efforts 
are not made to reconcile the two. ” We must 
point out, however, that it Is a mistake to think 
that the misunderstandings relate to superficial 
matters. Deeper causes are responsible for the 
present situation. At the outbreak of the 
war India was more warmly sympathetic to 
England than even during the last Great War 
owing to community of political ideas. But 
the British Government unfortunately failed, 
to mobilise Indian goodwill owing to their 
unimaginative and still distrusting attitude. 
In the political domain they have moved very 
reluctantly and always too late. 

” The declaration made by the Viceroy after 
the outbreak of the war merely re-affirmed that 
Dominion Status was the ultimate issue of 
India’s political evolution, and there was no 
offer at that stage of associating Indians with 
the formulation and execution of war politics. 
Further the measures taken in respect of the vital 
questions of defence and industrialisation have 
caused intense dissatisfaction and deepened 
distrust of British policy which seemed to be 
based on racial considerations. We agree that 
the controversy with regard to Dominion Status 
and Independence has no practical importance 
at the present time. But we must emphasise 
that this controversy can be put an end to only 
by granting Dominion Status to India and thus 
securing to her the reality of national freedom. 

” We can sincerely say that we have never 
approached any public question with the slightest 
communal bias. We have always honestly 
tried to understand and remove the legitimate 
apprehensions of minorities. It has always 
been our aim that the constitution shall fully 
protect the minority interests and enable the 
minorities to make their contribution to the 
solution of national problems. But we must 
say that although it is apparently conceded that 
India must be allowed to have a substantial 
share in the framing of her constitution, yet 
the task has been made virtually impo^ible 
for her by declaration on the part of Govern- 
ment which encourage communal intransigence 
and thus practically give the minorities and 
other interests a veto on constitutional advance. 

Insistence on every official pronouncement on 
the rights of minorities without a clear statement 
that the minorities would not be allowed to 
block constitutional advance by unreasonable 
demands have, we are afraid, created tiie im- 
pression that Britain is taking advantage of 
the communal difficulties in order to maintain 
her power. 

We believe in co-operation between Britain 
and India if it could be achieved on honourable 
terms. Notwithstanding the differences that 
have arisen, the magnitude of which cannot be 
minimised, there is every desire on our part 
to offer our full co-operation, but it is in oui 
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view incumbent on Government to make our 
task easy by creating the right psychological 
atmosphere. 

How can India which is not assured of her 
future freedom, forget its humiliating position 
and work enthusiastically for the freedom of 
England and other nations ? We are un- 
reservedly opposed to the totalitarian systems 
and would genuinely wish that India was in a 
position to put forth her maximum effort for 
the cause of freedom and democracy. 

** But we deeply regret that the British 
Government have so far failed to unify British 
and Indian interests and to inspire zeal for the 
British cause among the people of India. The 
situation in the country, though serious can be 
Improved beyond recognition if Britain acts 
with vision and courage. We have here ex- 
pressed our own views but we believe that they 
are sliared by a considerable section of our 
countrymen.” 

Bombay Conference : — ^As the foregoing 
demands and appeals appeared to find little 
response from any quarter — Government, the 
Congress or the Muslim League — a few pro- ! 
minent leaders, mostly belonging to the Liberal 
party but some drawn from Independents and I 
Hindu Mahasabhaites, met in Bombay in the 
middle of March 1041 and passed the following 
resolution : — While India should not take 
advantage of Britain's difficulties in her heroic 
struggle, the conference is equally desirous that 
India's domestic problems should not be pressed 
to her disadvantage. As a first step towards 
the removal of the present deadlock and until 
a permanent constitution is brought into force, 
the conference desires to emphasise the im- 
mediate need for the reconstruction of the 
Governor-General's Executive Council. 

The conference considers that the present 
Council, which consists of three European 
members from the Indian Civil Service, and three 
Indians, of whom two are non-officials and one is 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, in addition 
to His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, is neither ad- 
oquate nor sufficiently representative to organise 
and direct India’s war efforts at this moment 
of grave peril. This conference is anxious that 
India's defences should be put on a firm basis 
and that the resources of tms great country in 
men and material should be used to the fullest 
advantage not only for defending her own 
frontiers, but for helping the British people to 
the full^t extent possible consistently with the 
best inter^t of India. 

For the reasons mentioned above, this con- 
ference is of the opinion that the whole Ex- 
ecutive Council should consist of non-official 
Indians drawn from important elements in the 
public life of the country. This would naturally 
mvolve the transfer of all portfolios, including 
the vital ones of Finance and Defence, to Indians. 

The conference would be content during the 
period of the war that the reconstructed Centre 
rematos responsible to the Crown; and so far 
as Defence is concerned, the j>oBition of the 
Commander-in-Chief as the executive head of the 
defence forces of the country should not be in 
any way prejudiced. At the same time, the 
conference is strongly of the view that the 
reconstructed Government should not merely 
be a collection of departmental heads, but should 
deal wHh all impomnt matters of policy on a 


basis of joint and collective responsibility. In 
regard to all inter-imperial and international 
matters, the reconstructed Government should 
be treated on the same footing as the Dominion 
Governments. 

The conference is further of the opinion 
that with a view to creating a favourable atmo- 
sphere for the working of the reconstructed 
Central Government, it is necessary to remove the 
doubts and misgivings of the people of this 
country as regards the genuineness of the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government by 
making a declaration, simultaneously with the 
reconstruction of the Government, that within 
a specified time limit after the conclusion of the 
war, India will enjoy the same measure of free- 
dom as will be enjoyed by Britain and the 
Dominions. 

The conference authorises its President, the 
Bight Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, to com- 
municate the terms of the resolution to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State for India, and to take such other steps as 
may be necessary to achieve its objects.” 

This resolution received widespread publicity 
in the country, especially as it purported to come 
from leaders without any affiliation with the 
major parties to the Indian deadlock and in 
view of Mr. Gandhi’s explanation that, in spite 
of his personal Convictions about the war and 
India’s participation therein the Congress 
organisation was free, if it chose, to consider 
any compromise or settlement of the political 
question. 

Some very strong speeches were made in 
support of the resolution passed in Bombay and 
several moderate leaders who did not attend the 
conference, including the Bt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, urged Government to adopt 
the Bombay suggestion without any delay. 
Mr. Sastri described the Bombay proposal as 
not only feasible but the necessary minimum 
of constructive conciliation and, warning Britain 
that “ delay will only aggravate present diffi- 
culties and create new ones ”, said ; " To 
listen while there is time to the clear call sounded 
in Bombay is the wisest course for Great Britain 
at the moment.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who presided over 
the Bombay conference, explained that the 
Central Government contemplated in the 
resolution should be national in spirit and 
practice and hoped that, though the Indians 
to be appointed to the Central Executive would 
be responsible only to the Crown, they would 
reflect public opinion and would be in constant 
touch with it. 

It may be noted that at least in one respect 
the Bombay conference resolution went farther 
than the Congress demand in that it asked for 
the complete Indlanisation of the Central 
Government and a declaration that the Dominion 
Status to be conferred on India after the war 
would correspond to that which might eventually 
be enjoyed by the other Dominions and Great 
Britain herself in the Commonwealth. 

In spite of the opinion expressed by a couple 
of Liberal leaders that the scheme proposed in 
the resolution would not work without the 
Congress and the League co-operation, reactions 
in the country were very favourable and at the 
time o! writing the result of the conference is 
being eagerly awaited. 
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llie awakening of political oonscionsness 
among MuilimB in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1900 when the Al]*India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old it became sufficiently important 
io enter into an agreement — known since 
as the Lucknow Pact — ^with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The League feU 
on evil days in the 'twenties, and differences set 
In among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Bcforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on Mgressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of stili further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an Influential body which 
would safeguard their Interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1028. The 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
Inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Beforms 
in 1038 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body. The latter 
failed, but the former object was largely success- 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion of the Muslim community on the eve of the 
first elections to the provincial legislatures under 
the Government of India Act of 1035. For the 
first time in the political history of Muslims 
their representative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active ali-Indfa organisation with 
results which flattered Mr. Jinnah, and his 
co-workers, although the success of League 
nominees was not very striking. Boubtless 
Mr. Jinnah, who was the guiding spirit behind 
this new activity, was handicapped by flsslparous 
tendencies and reactionary forces in distant 
provinces beyond the sphere of his direct in- 
fluence. This was soon rectified by the growing 
influence of Mr. Jinnah and the League among 
the Muslims. 

Mr. Jinnah’s influence among the Muslims 
increased rapidly in the years following the 
advent of the 1935 constitution. The Muslim 
League grew into a powerful organisation with 
branches all over the country. At Lucknow in 
1937 its creed was lightened up; at Lahore 
three years later it adopted a resolution demand- 
ing the partitioir of the country into Hindu 
and Muslim India ; and in 1941, the creed was 
again changed into what amounts to a demand 
for secession. 

Shortly after the 1036 elections, Mr. Jinnah 
explained the position of the League members 
01 provincial Ic^slatures ois-a-vis other groups 
and said: ** llie constitution and policy of the 
League do not prevent us frbm oo-operatidn with 
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others. On the contrary, it is part and parcel 
of our basic principle that we are free and ready 
to co-operate with any group or party from the 
very inception, or inside the legislature, if the 
basic principles are determined by common 
consent. " 

These words engendered a hope that the League 
might be induced to co-operate with the Congress 
in its extremist programme and negotiations 
were started, but it soon became imparent that 
the two could not come together. The situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Presi- 
dent, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Jinnah 
refused to convert the League into an under- 
study of the Congress and firmly upheld 
the position of the Muslim community. The 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the support of the 
Muslim community. Very few Congress Muslims 
were put up as candidates for the elections, and 
even they failed. The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by an appeal to 
their economic conscience, explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In this process 
the League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of violent criticism at the bands of the 
Congress managers. On behalf of the League 
Mr. Jinnah retorted : The Congress have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians 
of Indian nationalism. As I have always 
maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 
join hands with any progressive party in the 
fight for the country’s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question of minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily. Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minorities. Further, we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation, however great it may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may be unless it is determined by common 
consent." 

Paying little heed to these words of warning, 
the Congress leaders went tlieir own way. 
Puffed with the success at the polls, they affected 
to ignore the claims of League leaders. In 
what may be described as non-Muslim provin- 
ces — that is, those in which the Muslims are in » 
minority-— the Congress formed Ministries wilh- 
out consulting and securing the co-operation of 
the Muslim League. No doubt attempts were 
made to arrive at an understanding with the 
Muslim League, but they failed mainly on 
account of the Confess demand that wherever 
such an understanding was reached the Muslim 
League should cease to be a separate parliamen- 
tary body and merge itself into the resultant 
Congress-League Party. The League, for its part, 
was willing to co-operate but not on the terms 
imposed by the Congress, In the result the 
negotiations failed, and the League remained in 
the Opposition. Although the bulk of the 
Muslim representatives returned to the provin- 
cial legislatures by the electorate were in oppoii- 
tion to the Congress the latter proceeded to 
constitate Govemmenls with Mualhn Ministers 
who did not represent Muslim ophdon in the 
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l^ptalature. Kowbere in any of the so-called 
Oongrees provinces did the Muslim Ministers 
have the support of the majority or even a decent 
number ox Muslim legulators. Thus these 
Muslim Ministers in the Oongress provinces 
were the objects of repeated displays of 
Muslim hostility. 

Having failed to reach an agreement with the 
League and its leaders, the Congress tried to 
crush the League and its leaders by making a 
direct appocoach to the Muslim masses through 
an economic and national programme. For a 
time this appeared to succeed, but eventually 
failed to achieve its object. The League leaders 
counteracted the Gougress propaganda by 
pointing out to the Muslim masses that their 
true interests lay in their organisation under the 
banner of the League which alone could serve 
them truly. The League’s counter-drive 
succeeded in a large measure aided by allega- 
tions that in provinces where the Congress was 
running the Government the Muslim mlnoriides 
were not treated well. The widening gulf 
between the Congress and the League gave an 
additional stimulus to the consolidation of the 
Muslim forces under the League which found 
fruition at the Lucknow session of the League 
in the autumn of 1937. 

The Lucknow Session. — The session was 
unique in several respects. For the first time 
in the history of the Muslim organisational 
movement, complete unity was achieved, and 
every section of Muslim opinion, Including those 
which till then had been opposed to the League 
or outside it, rallied round the League. There 
was no discordant note and Muslim political 
unity was complete. The Muslim League 
emerged the only strong and infincntial political 
organisation of the Muslim community. 

The session changed the creed of the League 
to ** the establishment in India of full Indepen- 
dmice in <he form of a federation of free democi'a- 
tic stat^ in which the rights and interests of 
the Muslims and other minorities are adequatelv 
and effectively safeguarded in the constitution/’ 
(For details of the proceedings of this session, 
see Indian Year Book 1938-39.) 

The enthusiasm engendered by the success of 
the Lucknow session was kept up in succeeding 
months bv an intensive organisation of branch 
Leamies in every province and district. 

The foundations of Muslim solidarity laid at 
the Lucknow session of the League in the autumn 
of 1987 proved very strong indeed. The League 
grew from strength to strength In the two 
succeeding years and today it is admittedly the 
most powenhl organisation of the community. 
The League’s spokesmen claim that it is the 
only mouthpiece of the MusUms, and one may 
be inclined to recognise that claim but for the 
eiistence of other organisations in the community 
with more or less following and influence, not! 
excluding a large number of Muslims who are 
mmnbert of the Congress. Th^ may be two 
opinions about the daim that the League is the 
only organisation of the community, hut no 
one ean question that it is the most powerful 
end the most inflnentlal. 

‘Witli the outbreak of the war and the changes 
It wrought in Indian politics, the League found 
ttsdf in an extremely advantageous pomtion. A 
perusal of the chajpW on the Indian National 
GongreM wSU show how the Congress withdrew 


its ministries from the provinces where it had 
held sway for nearly two and a half years. As 
a result of this the League came to be on a par 
with the Congress in that both were now out of 
office and without the power and influence which 
went with it. Whereas the Congress lost through 
the resignation of its ministries such bargaining 
power as it had while in office, the liOague 
acquired some indirect power titirough the inter- 
national complications that result^ from the 
war. Again, whereas the Congress bad alienated 
the sympathies of the Indian Princes by sponsor- 
ing and encouraging agitation for responsible 
government for the States people, the League 
earned the friendship of the Princely order by 
condemning such activities and upholding the 
rights and privileges of the Indian Princes in 
any revision of the Indian Constitution. In 
yet another direction the League manoeuvred 
itself into a comfortable position ; whereas, the 
Congress categorically withheld Its co-operation 
from the war, the League abstained from taking 
any such attitude and merely insisted on the 
satisfkction of its claims prior to making up its 
mind. Even this was only the official attitude 
of the League as an organisation. Most of its 
individual members were in favour of whole- 
heartedly aiding in the prosecution of the war. 
And the League winked at this. 

A fortnight after the declaration of the war, 
the Working Committee of the League passed a 
resolution which illustrates the tact and firmness 
with which the League steered the Muslim ship. 
The League Committee stated that “if full, 
effective and honourable co-operation of the 
Muflsalmans is desired by the British Govern- 
ment in the grave crisis which is facing the world 
today and irit is desired to bring it to a success- 
ful termination it must create a sense of security 
and satisfaction among the Mussalmans and 
take into their confidence the Muslim League, 
which is the only organisation that can speak 
on behalf of Muslim India.’’ 

Attack on Congron MiiustriM. — Side 
by side with the demand for the redress 
of Muslim grievances and the assertion that 
their full and free consent should be obtained 
before any change in the Constitution was 
attempted, the League continued its campaign 
against the Congress ministries, to which a 
reference has been made in past issues of 
the “Indian Year Book." Apart from the 
“atrocities” which, the League affirmed, had 
been perpetrated on the Muslim minorities in 
the provinces administered by the Congress, the 
League made a fresh point which was soon to 
become the nucleus .ox a serious development 
in Indian politics. 

In a resolution iwwsed in September 1989, the 
Working Committee of the League said : The 
developments that have taken place, ei^ially 
since we inauguration of the provincial consti- 
tution based on the so-called democratic parlia- 
mentary system of government and the recent 
experiences of over two years, have establidiM 
be^nd any doubt that it has resulted wholly 
in a permanent communal majpritv and the 
domination by the Hindus over the Musllin 
minorities, whose life and liberty, property and 
honour are in danger, and even their reiiipoi^ 
ri^ts and culture are being assailed and aimihi* 
lat^ every day under the Congress Goyemments 
in various provinces. 
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** While Miislim India stande asainst 
exploitation of the people of India and has 
repeatedly declared In favour of * a free India/ it 
is equally opposed to domination by the Hindu 
majority over the Mussalmans and other 
minorities and vassalisation of Muslim India, 
and is Irrevocably opposed to any federal 
objective which must necessarily result in a 
majority community rule under the guise of 
democracy and parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. Such a constitution is totally unsuited 
to the genius of the peoples of the country, which 
is composed of various nationalitira and does 
not constitute a national state.’* 

This attack on provincial autonomy and on 
majority rule was an altogether new line which 
was struck almost for the first time by the League. 
Till then the Muslim demand had always been 
for effective safeguards for the protection of 
the Muslim community’s religious, cultural and 
other rights ; now the Muslims began to question 
the very basis of democracy and declared that 
the western democracy in the sense of rule by 
majority was unsuitable. This was developed 
in the summer of 1940 into a demand for the 
separation of Muslims on the ground that they 
constituted an integral nation and not a minority 
in the Indian population. 

In the succeeding weeks numerous attempts 
were made to ascertain the grievances of the 
Muslims and to find out whether they were 
justified — ^in other words, whether the Congress 
ministries had been guilty of oppressing them 
or even neglecting them. But all these ended 
in smoke. 

Political Diacussions. — ^Meanwhile, discus- 
sions on the political field continued and 
early in October 1939 the Viceroy called into 
consultation leaders of all sections of opinion 
in India with a view to ascertaining their wishes 
in the matter of constitutional reform. On 
the conclusion of these consultations, the Viceroy 
issued an exhaustive statement on Britain’s 
War aims vU-a-via India. 

It gave the Muslim community the requisite 
assurance concerning its status in future adjust- 
ments. This is evident from the resolution 
passed by the Working Committee of the League 
which met in Delhi towards the end of October 

1939. The Committee hailed the Viceroy’s 
statement as a new charter of hope for ^e 
minorities and as a recognition of the League’s 
right to fuU.say in the future constitutional 
arrangements. From this resolution one can 
infer that the League found in the Viceregal 
declaration an acknowledgment of the Lease’s 
status as an essential factor in any political 
development on an all-India basis. 

In January 1940 the Viceroy made a speech in 
Bombay in which he further clarified Britain’s 
intentions towards India and declared that 
Dominion Status was the goal of British policy 
in this country and that Great Britain was 
]>repared to take stSps immediately after the War 
to implement that offer, subject, of course, to 
justice being done as between the various parties 
and communities in India and His Majesty’s 
Government. 

On the basis of this speech there was a 
consultation between the Viceroy and the 
leaden of the principal parties in February 

1940. During this convenatlon Mr. Jinnah urged 


on His Excellency the great importance attached 
by the Muslims and the other minorities to the 
safeguarding of their position in any setUement 
or discussions that might take place. His 
Excellency assured Mr. Jinnah that His Majesty’s 
Government were fully alive to the necessity for 
safeguarding the le^timate interests of the 
minorities and that he need be under no appre- 
hension that the importance of those intwests 
would be lost sight of. 

This was almost immediately followed by the 
publication of the correspondence between the 
Viceroy and Mr. Jinnah. The Muslim leader 
asked : (1) So soon as circumstances may permit, 
or immediately after the war, the entire problem 
of India’s future constitution, apart from the 
Government of India Act, 1936, shall be 
examined and reconstructed de novo; (2) no 
declaration shall, either in principle or otherwise, 
be made or any constitution be enacted by His 
Majesty’s Government or Parliament without 
the approval and consent of the two major 
communities in India, namely, Muslims and 
Hindus ; (3) His Majesty’s Government should 
try and meet all the reasonable national demands 
of the Arabs in Palestine ; and (4) Indian troops 
will not be used outside India against any Muslim 
Power or country.” 

The Viceroy in his reply said : ” My answer 
to your first question is that the declaration I 
made with the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on October 18 last does not exclude exami- 
nation of any part either of the Act of 1935 or of 
the policy and plans on which it is based. With 
reference to your second point, 1 can assure you 
that His Majesty’s Government are not under 
any misapprehension as to the importance of the 
contentment of the Muslim community to the 
stability and success of any constitutional 
developments in India. You need, therefore, 
have no fear that the weight which your com- 
munity’s position in India necessarily gives their 
views will be imderrated. In framhig their 
policy for Palestine, His Majesty’s Government 
have endeavoured to meet all reasonable Arab 
demands, and they continue to be fully alive to 
the importance of that issue. Finally, you asked 
for an assurance that Indian troops not be 
used outside India against any Muslim Power 
or country. This question is fortunately 
hypothetical, since His Majesty is not at war 
with any Muslim Power. You will appreciate, 
however, that it is impossible to give a guarantee 
in terms so wide as those of your letter, which 
would have the effect of limiting India’s right to 
use its own arm in its own defence in circum- 
stances which cannot now be foreseen ; in the 
present situation, however, as you are aware, 
every precaution has been taken by His Majesty’s 
Government at the instance of the Government 
of India to ensure that Muslim feeling in India 
on this matter is fully respected. 

During all these months the r^tionship 
between the two major communities worsened 
steadily and many a communal riot occurred in 
the coxmtry. By Car the most serious of these 
was the holocaust in Sind where a dispute over 
a civil claim that a certain building in Sukkur 
was at one time a mosque and shomd therefore 
be restored to the Muslim community developed 
into a wide-spread riot. Almost for the first 
« time the vims spread to the rural areas. 
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Anotlidr development in the Muslim com- 
munity worthy of notice is the growth of a 
militant spirit among a wide section of Muslims. 
An example of this was the organisation known 
as ** Khaksars.” True, it had oeen in existence 
for years past, but it was not until 1939-40 that 
its activities became felt. It is a semi-military 
organisation whose membership is variously 
estimated between 200,000 to 400,000. Armed 
with a spade, the K^ksars are brought up 
under an iron discipline and give implicit 
obedience to orders from the higher command, 
involving, in some case of breach, public flogging. 
In the middle of 1939 they were a source of 
trouble to the Government of the Punjab and 
more especially of the U.P. In the early 
summer of 1940 they came into violent conflict 
with the guardians of peace and order in the 
Punjab and an armed conflict ensued leading to 
firing by the police and number of casualties. 
Partly as the result of official action and partly, 
it is presumed, through the good offices of 
Muslim leaders, the movement quietened down 
in 1940. 

Lahore Seuiont. — To return to the Muslim 
League. As already stated the idea of Muslims 
being a nation gathered during 1939-40 in which 
period a number of schemes for the formation 
of a Muslim bloc of autonomous states were 
mooted. For a time they were not regarded 
seriously; but from the proceedings of the 
annual session of the League held in April 1940 
it became that the Muslim League was serious 
about this partition business. At Lahore, the 
Muslim community, as represented by the 
Muslim League, dediared for Muslim independ- 
ence. 

The principal resolution of the session, which 
was carried unanimously, reiterated that “the 
scheme of federation embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1936, is totally unsuited to 
and unworkable in the peculiar conditions of 
this country and is altogether unacceptable to 
Muslim India." 

It further recorded its emphatic view that 
“ while the declaration dated the 18th of October 
1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of His 
Majestjr^g Government is reassurh^, insofar as 
it declares that the policy and plan on which the 
Government of India Act, 1935, is based will be 
reconsidered in consultation with the various 
parties interests and communities in India, 
Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the 
whole constitutional plan is reconsidered de novo 
and that no revised plan would be acceptable 
to the Muslims uxdess it is ftamed with their 
approval and consent. " 

“ It is the considered view of this session of 
Uie All-India Muslim League that no constitu- 
tional plan would be workable in this country or 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it is desired 
on the following basic principle, vir., that 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated 
into r^ons which would be so constituted with 
such territorial readjustments as may be 
necessary tiiat the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority, as in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute independent states in 
whcin the constituent unit shall be autonomous 
and sovereign." 


"Adequate, effective and mandatory safe- 
guards should be specifically provided in We 
constitution for minorities in the units and in 
the regions for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with 
them." 

This created a stir in the country, among 
nationalists and Hindus alike and also among 
some Muslims. True the novelty of the thing 
caught the Muslim imagination but even among 
Muslims there were many who questioned the 
wisdom of the step suggested in the Lahore 
resolution. Apart from destroying Indian unity 
which had been built up after years of strenuous 
effort, it was argued by many, the Lahore scheme 
would place the MuMim minorities in Hindu 
provinces in a very unenviable position. 

As for the British Government, Lord Zetland, 
speaking in Parliament in April 1940, refused tu 
countenance the partition proposal although he 
was inclined to sympathise with the motives 
underlying the League demand. 

British Assurances. — Lord Zetland was 
succeeded by Mr. Amery as the Secretary of 
State for India in May 1940. The latter, in his 
numerous public utterances upheld the basic 
principle of British policy in India, namely, 
to ensure that in any constitutional readjustment, 
the Interests of the minorities were effectively 
safeguarded. All his utterances were charac- 
terized by a marked desire to assure the Muslims 
that they would not be sacrificed to the majority 
community or that their interests would not be 
neglected. Although he nowhere committed 
himself categorically on the question of the 
Muslim League demand for the partition of the 
country, his remarks were interpreted in India 
as being more or less in approval of the Muslim 
League’s claim that no re-organisation of the 
Indian Government, at the centre or in the 
Provinces, or any future reconstruction of the 
framework of the Indian constitution, should be 
undertaken without the consent of the Muslim 
League. More about this presently. 


In India Itself the evolution of Muslim League 
thought in 1940-41 followed the lines laid down 
in April 1940 when the Pakistan resolution was 
adopted at Lahore. Percentages and weightages, 
proportion of representation and share in services, 
guarantees and safeguards — notions which had 
held the political field for decades — ^were clean 
swept aside. Mr. Jinnah was not thinking 
in terms of these trifles, outworn gadgets of a 
democracy which were unsuitable to an oriental 
people and totally inapplicable to the peculiar 
conditions of India. All these devices pre- 
supposed the continuance of Muslims as members 
of a State, more or less secured and safeguarded, 
enjoying greater or less share of power, but 
scarcely likely as a community ever to occupy 
a dominant position. Mr. Jinnah refused 
to think of an arrangement which would iij>t 
give the Muslims equal XK>wer and authority 
with the majority community. He would uot 
be party to making the Muslims subordinate 
to the Hindus. Being a numerical minority 
they as a community would perforce be the 
junior partner in any composite State. 
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As in a composite State the Muslims could 
,iot in the nature of democracy expect to be 
reckoned as equals with the majority community, 
nnich less as the dominant force, Mr. Jinnah 
went away from the idea of a composite State 
and proposed that India should be divided into 
two spheres. Muslim and Hindu. Each was 
to be autonomous internally and for purposes 
of n Central Government with minimum powers 
the two should collaborate as equals. 

'i'he Pakistan ideal began to exercise the 
Muslim mind. It provided the League and 
jlr. Jinnah with a new plank, gave the Muslim 
community a new goal, a new vista free from 
what was described as “the danger of Hindu 
IfaJ.” Every development affecting the future 
of India in any way was viewed against the back- 
ground of Pakistan ; how will more power for 
the future Indian State affect the Muslims? 
Therefore the League claimed the right to 
approve or reject every proposal calculated to 
affect the country and its population. The 
threat was put forth that “ any move by the 
Congress to widen political power in India with- 
out the League’s approval will meet with the 
League’s resistance.” 

Muilima and the War. — When the war took 
a turn for the worse in the summer of 1940, 
Mr. Jinnah in a statement explained that, 
without prejudice to the adjustment of the 
larger issues at a later date, the Muslims were 
willing to help the authorities in the successful 
conduct of the war. ” It is up to the British 
Government to show trust in Muslim leadership 
and as confident friends seek our whole-hearted 
support. We shall not fail them.” 

Shortly after the entry of Italy into the war, 
the Working Committee of the League met in 
Bombay and expressed its alarm at the growing 
menace of Nazi aggression and the unprovoked 
declaration of war by the Italian Government 
on the Allies. WhUe urging Indians to prepare 
themselves for the defence of their country, 
the committee considered that a satisfactory 
basis of co-operation between the Central 
Government and the Muslim League and other 
parties had essentially to be reached. It was 
pointed out that, in view of the grave danger 
facing the country, real purpose would not be 
served by Muslims merely joining provincial and 
district war committees. With a view to 
seeking clarification on the possibility of devising 
prompt and effective measures for the intensifica- 
tion of war efforts, the President of the League, 
Hr. M. A. Jinnah, has been authorised to enter 
into communication with the Viceroy. 

This attitude towards War Committees was 
strongly dissented from by a number of mem- 
bers of the Working Committee of the League, 
including the Prime Ministers of Bengal and the 
Punjab, who refused to be parties to any act of 
commission or omi{«ion which would detract 
from Muslim India's active participation in the 
country's war effort. 

Mr. Jinnah saw the Viceroy as directed by the 
League Working Committee, and had a long talk 
^{th him. The outcome of these conversations 
vhl be better discussed as part of his corres- 
pondence with the Viceroy whidi will be referred 
to later. 


Meanwhile, the Congress Executive had met 
at Delhi and passed a resolution demanding the 
formation of a “ National Government ” at the 
Centre, responsible to the Central Legislature. 
This was however, opposed by Mr. Jinnah who 
argued that the National Government would 
mean but a Congress Baj. He declared that the 
Muslim League was firmly convinced that the 
only solution was a division of India as laid 
down by the League at Lahore. ” The word 
‘ national ’ has been flagrantly abused. If the 
' National Government ' demand is met, it will 
mean a Hindu majority — a pennanent Hindu 
majority Government — a position which will 
never be accepted by the Muslims.” 

Maulana Abdul Ealam Azad, on behalf of the 
Congress, explained to Mr. Jinnah in a telegram 
that the Congress demand for a National Govern- 
ment meant a composite Cabinet, not limited 
to any single party. The Maulana enquired 
whether it was the position of the League that 
it would not agree to any provisional arrange- 
ment not based on the two-nations scheme. 
To this Mr. Jinnah replied ; — ” I refuse to discuss 
with you by correspondence or otherwise, as 
you have completely forfeited the confidence 
of Muslim India.” 

After protracted negotiations for an internal 
settlement and repeated attempts by the repre- 
sentative of the British Government to bring the 
parties together. His Excellency the Viceroy 
made .a statement in August 1940 outlining a 
scheme for the expansion of the Central Executive 
Council and the establishment of an Advisory 
Council for the conduct of the war. (For 
details see chapter on the Indian National 
Congress). The Viceroy’s scheme, which has 
since come to be known as the August Offer, 
was welcomed by the Working Committee of the 
Muslim League as constituting a considerable 
advance towards the point of view of the Muslims. 
This was, however, seriously detracted from 
by the mention of a number of features of the 
Viceroy’s pronouncement as being unacceptable. 
While expressing satisfaction at the fact that 
His Majesty’s Government had on the whole 
practically met the demands of the Muslim 
League for a clear assurance to the effect that no 
future constitution, interim or final, should be 
adopted by the British Government without 
its approval and consent, the League Working 
Committee challenged the reference made by the 
Viceroy to the theory of unity of national life 
“ which does not exist.” The Committee 
afifirmed that the partition of India and the 
creation of independent states in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India where Muslims 
are in a majority was the only solution of the 
complex problem of India’s future constitution. 
In tnis sense, the August Offer was welcomed as 
constituting a considerable advance towards 
the Muslim point of view, but the Committee 
mentioned a series of reservations in respect of 
which Mr. Jinnah was asked to seek clarification 
from the Viceroy. For instance, the Committee 
complained that it had not been consulted on 
the number of new members to be added to the 
Central Executive Council, and the manner in 
wlddi the Executive Council would be reconsti- 
tuted, on the allotment of portfolios and on the 
ratio of representation of tne different Interests 
in the country. 
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A resolution was also passed lifting the ban 
and explaining that it had not been introduced 
as a policy of non-co-operation ¥rith Oovemment 
but was intended to urge upon €k)vemiaent a 
line of action and policy which they should adopt 
to secure more effective co-operation in toe 
prosecution of the war. At the same time, the 
Working Committee appointed a committee 
to examine cases in which members of the League 
bad acted in contnivention of the ban and to 
take disciplinary action against them. 

VioMToy^Jinnah Cof ^ n d 

now for the correspondence between His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Mr. Jlnnah which ran over 
a long period between February and September 
1940. JBVom this correspondence it transpires 
that in June 1940 Mr. Jinnah discussed the 
following points with His Excellency the 
Viceroy : — 

“ That no pronouncement or statement should 
be made by His Majesty’s Government which 
would, in any way, militate against the basic 
and fundamental principles laid down by the 
Lahore resolution of division of India and 
creating Muslim States in the North-west and 
Eastern zones ; and it may be stated that that 
ideal now has become the universal faith of 
Muslim India. 

** That His Majesty's Government must give 
definite and categorical assurance to the Mussal- 
mans of India that no interim or final scheme 
of constitution would be adopted by the British 
Government without the previous approval of 
Muslim India. 

"In view of the rapid developments in 
Euroi>e and grave danger that is facing India, 
it is fully realised that everything should be 
done that is possible to intensify war efforts 
and mobilise all the resources of India for 
her defence for the purpose of maintaining 
internal security, peace and tranquillity, and to 
ward off external aggression. But this can only 
be achieved provid^ the British Government 
are ready and willing to associate the Muslim 
leadership as equal partners in the Government 
both at the Centre and in all the provinces. 
In other words, Muslim India leadership must 
be fully trusted as equals and have equal share 
in the authority and control of the Governments, 
Central and Provincial. 

" Provisionally and during the period of the 
war the following steps should be taken to 
comply with the formula, namely, co-operation 
with the Government with equal share in the 
authority of the ^vemment. 

" (A) That the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy should be enlarged within the frame- 
work of the present constitutional existing 
law, the additional number to be settled by 
furth^ discussions, but it being understood 
that the Muslim representation must be equal 
to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes 
in, otherwise they should have the majority 
of the additional members, as it Is obvious 
that the main burden and the responsibility 
will be borne by the Mussalmans in that case. 

"(B) In the provinces where Section 93 
has to operate, non-official advisers should be 
appointea, the number to be fixed after further 


discussion, and the majority of the non-offiolal 
advisers should be the representatives of Mu»- 
salmans : and where the provinces can be ruu 
by combination of parties or * coalition,* naturally 
it would be for the parties concerned to adjust 
matters by agreement among themselves. 

" (C) There should be a War Council consist- 
ing of not less than fifteen members. Including 
the President, to be presided over by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 1 don’t like the expression 
** War Consultative Committee.” This Council 
should regularly meet to deal with, and review, 
the general situation as it may develop from 
time to time, and advise the Government with 
regard to matters in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the war generally, and in particular, the 
fullest development of the defence possible, and 
finance, and to make a thorough economic and 
industrial drive. In this body it will not be 
difficult to secure the representation and full 
co-operation of the Indian Princes, and as far 
as I can judge, they would have no difficulty 
in joining it. It is through this body tliat 
the association of the Princes can be secured. 
Here again, the representation of Muslim 
India must be equal to that of the Hindus 
if the Congress comes in otherwise they should 
have the majority. 

“Finally, the representatives of the Mussal- 
mans on the proposed War Council and the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, 
and the additional non-official advisers of the 
Governors, should be chosen by the Muslim 
League. 

To the foregoing the Viceroy sent a reply 
in July removing certain misunderstandings. 

His Excellency said ; 

" As regards the expansion of my Executive 
Council, this would, as you rightly observe in 
your memorandum, be within the existing 
constitutional scheme. In other words, any 
Council so expanded would co-operate as a 
whole and as a single Government of India. 
It is not a case of striking a balance between 
the different interests or of preserving the 
proportions between the important parties. As 
you yourself indicated in the course of oui 
conversation, there are parties other than either 
Congress or the Muslim League who may fairly 
claim to be considered for inclusion, and tliere 
is a very definite limit of numbers to any possible 
expansion. 

"At the same time I readily accept the 
importance, in the event of any expansion, 
of securing adequate representation of Muslim 
I interests, and that is a point which I would 
bear in mind. There is, however, as you will 
see from my explanation, no Question of responsi- 
bility falling in greater or less degree on any 
particular section. Eesponsibllity will be that 
of the Govemor-General-ln-Council as a wliolc. 
Again, it will be dear that under the existing 
law and practice it must remain with the Secre- 
tary of State, in consultation with the Governor- 
General, to decide upon such names as we 
may submit to His Majesty the King for inclU' 
sionin the Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
and such persons cannot be the nondnees oi 
political parties, however important ; thougi^ it 
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may, of course, be assumed that both the 
Secretary of State and the Governor-General 
^oiild, In all cases, do their utmost to select 
persons from the various sections of the 
community. 

1 need not remind you that under law the 
vrbole responsibility for Government in section 
93 provinces vests exclusively in the Governor, 
although a Governor can, of course, take ad- 
vantage of the assistance of any advisers he may 
appoint. Whether, and if so at what point 
and in what strength, non-ofdcial advisers frpm 
political parties should be appointed in pro- 
vinces under section 03 administration, in the 
event of an expansion of the Govemor-Generars 
Council, would clearly call for consideration 
in the light of circumstances of each province. 
You wUl, 1 think, agree with me also that the 
importance of the community from which advi- 
sers are drawn in a particular province has a 
direct bearing. 

“ Your Idea for a War Council Is, in my 
view, well worth while considering, though 
details would have to be worked out. Here 
again there are, of course, many parties to be 
considered other than the Muslim League or 
Congress. 

“ It would be constitutionally impossible for 
the choice of Muslim gentlemen to be appointed 
to any expanded Executive Council or as non- 
oiRcial advisers to rest with the Muslim League. 
But in the contingency envisaged you need not 
fear that any suggestions you may put forward 
would not receive full consideration. 

In a letter, written a few days after the 
publication of the August Offer the Viceroy told 
Mi\ Jinnah that'* the total strength of the Council 
will be likely to be in the neighbourhood of 11 . 
If, as I trust, the Muslim League are prepared to 
accept my invitation. I would like you to let 
me have a panel of names, say four with a view 
to my selecting two from it for appointment to 
my Council. It is clearly impossible until 
the discussions on which 1 am at present engaged 
are complete to indicate precisely what would 
he the parties represented in the expanded 
Council. The strength and composition of the 
War Advisory Council can clearly only be fixed 
alter the expansion of the Executive Council 
is complete. Here, too, I should be grateful 
if you would be good enough to let me liave a 
panel of names for my consideration on the 
assumption that there would probably be, say, 
five Muslim League representatives out of a 
total of something in the neighbourhood of 

In response to the demand for clarification 
made in the resolution of the League Working 
Committee In the first week of September 
(mentioned earlier in this chapter) the Viceroy 
explained " the constitutional reasons which 
make it essential that the choice of members 
of the Govemor-Gpnerars Executive Council 
must rest exclusively with the Governor-General j 
and the Secretary of State, with whom it must I 
rest to tender advice in this matter to His 
Majesty.” 

His Excellency added, ” I appreciate however, 
toe difficulties which, you made it clear to me 
confronted you in connection with the formation 
of the panel which I had earlier suggested to 


you, and in the light of oiur discussion I am 
content that the selection of representatives, 
while resting with the Governor-General, should 
be based, in the case of the Muslim League 
(and, should they so desire, of the other parties 
to be represented in my Council) not on a panel 
formally submitted but on confidential discus- 
sion between the leader of the party concerned 
and myself. 

'*I liave also indicated the impracticability 
of a final decision as to the total strength of the 
expanded Council or as to the allocation of 
portfolios (a matter which must, of course, 
rest entirely with the Governor-General) until 
the replies of all those who may be invited 
to serve have been received. But I have made 
clear to you (as I have also to the leaders of the 
other parties whom I have recently seen) my 
attitude on both those issues.” 

In other words, it became clear from this 
correspondence that the Viceroy refused to 
concede the League claim that "in the event 
of any other party deciding later on to be asso- 
ciated with your Executive Council to assist 
fa the prosecution of the war it should be allowed 
to do so on terms that may be approvebed of, 

I and consented to, by the Muslim League Party, 
as we were entering into, so to say, a * war 
contract 

August Offer Rejected. — Immediately 

following this, the Council of the Muslim League 
met in Delhi under the presidency of Mr. Jinnah 
who contended that ” the British Government 
appear to have no intention to part with power. 
In making the present offer they were trifling 
with ninety millions of Muslims, who are a nation. 
The long drawn out negotiations which the 
Viceroy has been carrying on with the various 
parties lead to only one conclusion, namely, 
that the British still wish to continue the relation- 
ship of master and servant. We will not submit 
to this position.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said : '* The Viceroy's 
offer, when boiled down, comes to this; that 
two seats on the Governor-General's Executive 
Council will be allotted to the nominees of the 
Muslim League out of a number we don't know 
yet. In his first letter to me, the Viceroy 
had indicated that the number of members on 
the expanded Executive Council would be in 
the neighbourhood of eleven. 1 'he word 
' neighbourhood ' by itself was an elastic one. 
In ttie latest letter to me, the Viceroy says that 
the number is not yet determined and even the 
elastic term * neighbourhood ’ has disappeared. 

” Then again we do not know who are the. 
other parties who liave been invited to send 
in their nominees for inclusion in the Viceroy's 
Council. If we wanted jobs for two of our 
men we could have straightaway nominated 
our representatives. It would have been very 
happy. But would it have been a real share 
in power even at the Centre ? No 1 The offer 
is a travesty of giving us a real share in authority. 
Therefore, even if we knew what other parties 
were coming in, there was another very vital 
question requiring solution. Supposing some 
party which kept itself out for the present sub-, 
sequently decided to come in— and we would 
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be happy If they did bo— it was then probable 
that the personnel of the Executive Council 
may further be increased, and if the Executive 
be reshuffled, what would then be the position 
of the Muslim League ? 

** I referred this matter to the Viceroy in my 
last interview with him on September 24. I 
then urged that in the event of any party now 
refusing co-operation subsequently coming in 
It should only be allowed to do so in agreement 
with the parties already represented on the 
Council. 1 had no satisfactory reply from the 
Viceroy.” 

Mr. Jlnnah added that the position of the 
Muslim League considerably differed from those 
of the other parties. In its case the question 
of non-co-operation did not arise for the present. 
It was essential for them to give all support 
for intensifying the war effort in the defence 
of India. It was in their interests. But while 
they had the desire to help, tliere were certain 
fundamental requisites, which required fulfil- 
ment in order to secure wholehearted co- 
operation. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the demand of the 
League that the constitution of 1935, should be 
examined de novo, and said that that demand 
had practically been met by the British Govern- 
ment, as was evident from the statements of the 
Viceroy and of Mr. Amery. That, however, 
was a matter for the future. 

In the immediate present the Muslims of 
India were prepared to shed the last drop of 
their blood and part with their last penny 
to assist Great Britain in the present war. In 
short they were prepared to sink or swim with 
Great Britain. It was, however, a war contract, 
without prejudice to the future problems of 
Indian constitution and to the major and 
fundamental issues. 

The League Council then adopted a resolution 
which stated that notwithstanding their desire 
from the very beginning to help in the prosecu- 
tion of the war and the defence of India, regret 
that they are unable to accept the present 
offer for the following reasons : — 

1. That the inclusion of only two repre- 
sentatives of the Muslim League in the proposed 
expansion of the Governor- General’s Executive! 
Council, of which neither the total strength nor ' 
the number of additional members has so far 
been definitely determined, does not give any 
real and substantial share in the authority of 
the Government at the Centre. 

2. That no indication has been given as to 
what would be the position of the Muslim League 
representation in the event of any other party 
deciding, at a later stage, to assist in the prose- 
cution of Uie war, and we Government aneeing 
to associate it with the Executive Council 
which may involve a substantial modification 
and re-shimling of the executive. 

8. That BO far the Government do not propose 
to appoint non-offlclal advisers in those pro- 
vinces which are being administered by the 
Governors under section 93 of the Government 
of India Act, 1985. As the Committee feel that 
without the association of the Muslim League 


representatives in the administration of those, 
provinces, it will not be possible to secure the 
real and effective co-operation of the Muslims. 

4. That the proposed War Advisory Council 
is yet In embryo and no information is available 
as to its constitution, composition and func- 
tions, except that it will probably consist of 
about 20 members, and that the question of 
setting it up will be considered after the expan- 
j sion of the Executive Council Is complete. 

6. That out of the various points raised in 
the resolution of the Committee passed on 
I September 2, only one relating to panel has been 
satisfactorily met. 

This was practically the last occasion when 
the League as an organisation expressed its 
opinion on the proposals for a reconstruction 
of the Central Government — barring, of course, 
Mr. Jinnah’s address to the annual se^ion of the 
League which met in Madras in the middle of 
April 1941, to which reference will be made 
later. 

Between October 1940 and April 1941, the 
I League leaders confined themselves to the pro- 
pagation of the Pakistan ideal. Meanwhile, 
the Congress, which had offered to co-operate 
with the British Government in the war on 
condition that a National Government was set 
up at the Centre, withdrew the offer and took 
to civil disobedience under the guidance of 
Mr. Gandhi. This action of the Congress was 
criticised by the League leaders as an attempt to 
establish a Hindu Baj in India and to domhiate 
over the Muslims and all other minorities. As 
for the war, Mr. Jinnah outlined the League 
attitude in the following terms : “We want 
Britain to win this war. There is no question 
of our changing our masters. We want to take 
our freedom from Great Britain. For tliat 
reason we from the beginning did not place 
any obstacles in the way of Great Britain. 
In spite of the fact that Pakistan is our sheet 
anchor, we did not demand it as a condition 
precedent to our whole-hearted support to the 
British Government. We promise to give a 
great deal in men, money and materials, in fact, 

I the whole-hearted support of the 90 million 
Muslims. I am prepared to bring to the com- 
mon pool all this, but I must have on equal, 
but really effective, share in power.” 

Such was Mr. Jinnah’s distrust and hostility 
towards the Congress that he took Mr. Fazlul 
Huq severely to task for suggesting that the 
former should make an offer to negotiate peace 
with the Congress. Mr. Jinnah affirmed that 
the Congress was responsible for the deadlock 
and added ; ” when the other party has 
declared war and is holding a pistol at your 
head what do you -propose that I should do ? 
What do you think is the aim and object of the 
Congress in launching civil disobedience? Is 
it not obvious that they want to bend the 
British Government to surrender or yield to 
Itheir demands? At whose cost? Over our 
head and at our cost.” Mr. Huq protested: 
“My only desire has been for peace, because 
I feel that unless there is unity among all com- 
munities on the principles of give and take there 
will be no constitutional advance and no prospect 
of a better India than we know at the present 
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moment. The present Government of India 
Act is absolutely rubbish. It gives us responsi- 
bility but no power ; it gives all the power to the 
Governor and the Governor-General-in-Council, 
but all the responsibilities to the Ministers.'* 

Britith Stateamen’t Asturancat. — Let us 

jjow take a review of the various statements 
made by spokesmen of the British Government 
in regard to the future of India with partioular 
reference to the Muslim community. Shortly 
after he took charge of the India Office, following 
the reconstruction of the British Cabinet under 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Amery declared that the 
attainment by India of free and equal partner- 
ship in the British Commonwealth was the goal 
of his Government’s policy. “We recognise,” 
he added, “that it is for Indians themselves 
to play a vital part in devising a form of constitu- 
tion oest adapted to India’s conditions and 
India’s outlook. The promise already given 
that the present scheme of the Act of 1935 
and the policy and plans on which it is based 
are to be open to re-examination at the end 
of the war necessarily implies discussion and 
negotiation and not dictation.” 

A month later, Mr. Amery announced Britain’s 
" sincere desire that India should as a willing 
partner attain the same status in the British 
Commonwealth as is enjoyed by the Domi- 
nions or, for that matter, by ourselves.” 

Then, again, in September, Mr. Amery said : 
“ India’s internal structure is complex and 
dhticult, and no plausible formula but only 
patience and genuine willingness to compromise 
can And a solution. The differences are real, 
but I refuse to regard them as imbridgeable. 
“It would be wrong,” he added, “ if the British 
Government ignored the differences in India 
and, forgetting the responsibilities which the 
course of history has imposed upon It in India, 
light-heartedly accepted some constitutional 
solution which would inevitably be rejected by 
large and important elements in India’s national 
life and only lead to confusion and chaos.” 

The problem of finding an Indian consti- 
tution which can reconcile Indian differences 
aud preserve India united in essentials was 
again referred to by Mr. Amery in Jfovember 
1940. Mr. Amery said : " May be the fears 
of the Muslims might be largely met by a further 
increase in the powers of the provinces possibly 
rearranged and regrouped, subject only to a 
minimum central control necessjary to secure 
some measure of unity in foreign, defensive and 
economic policy. A change in that direction 
would no doubt also largely meet the hesitations 
of the Princes. It would still, of course, Involve 
some central executive, some central legislature 
empowered to vote and levy the necessary 
expense. 

“ May be some other form of representation, 
for example, functional representation such as 
has already been tentatively established in some 
Indian States, might greatly help to get over the 
communal diffloulty. 


term of its office, whether directly elected or 
nominated by the provinces and States and 
with a definite proportion allocated to different 
main elements. 

“ India First.” — *' It is, I believe, for Indians 
themselves to face these questions and seek 
a constructive solution. Mtay be the lead in 
such a study will come not so much from the 
older party leaders but from younger men, who 
are inspired with a patriotism which puts 
India first — ^first not only before subservience 
to Britain but also before subservience to party 
or community.” 

This slogan of “ India First ” was again uttered 
by Mr. Amery in December 1940 when he said : 
“ There must be many of every party and every 
community in India, younger men with ideals 
and yet wide-eyed for reality, who should be 
aide to find a way out of the deadlock between 
contending Indian claims which cannot servo 
either India or the common cause in the present 
conflict.” 


Commending the slogan ” India first,” he 
said : “ By India I mean India as a whole ; 
India as nature and history have shaped her; 
India with her infinite diversity and underlying 
unity ; India as she is today and as we wish her 

to bo in the years to come Hinduism 

and Islam in very varying proportions are 
coterminous over the whole sub-continent 

History has created in India, in spite 

of infinite variations in detail, variations every- 
where shading insensibly into one another, 
her own distinctive human type and in a large 

measure her own distinctive way of life Once 

broken up into separate and independent entities, 
India would relapse, as it did in the decline of 
the Moghul Empire, into a welter of contending 
powers in which free institutions would inevita- 
bly be suppressed and in wliich no one element 
would have the resources with which to defend 
itself against external attack, whether by land 
or by sea.” 


Putting himself in the place of a Hindu 
he would ask himself : “ Must I not win 

over to my conception of India’s future my 
Muslim neighbour who is as essentially and 
necessarily a part of India as 1 am ? Should 
my preference for a democratic system on the 
simple majority basis stand in the way of some 
compromise which would enable him to feel tiiat 
I his community will as surely enjoy in the future 
I India as real a freedom and as full a develop- 
I ment of its individual, communal and cultural 
entity as my own ?” 


Putting himself in the place of a Muslim, 
he would ask himself: “Bound as I am to 
assert the right of my own community to be 
recognised as a permanent element in India's 
national life and not as a mere numerical 
minority, am I entitled to put that claim to the 
point of imposing a veto on all political progress, 
except at the cost of a complete break-up of 
the Indian unity which would be equally disas- 
trous to us both ?” 


“ Lastly, may be that our whole conception 
of parilamentary executive, is, for the Central 
Government of India at any rate, less suited 
Jban an executive more on the American lines, 
that is, independent of the legislature for the 


This speech gave rise to a strong dissent from 
the Muslim League Council which in February 
1941 passed a resolution disapproving of Mr. 
Amery’s pronouncements which are “ likely 
to create grave apprehensions in the minds Of 
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the Mu as al m a p s, as they give an impression that 
His Majesty’s Government are still contem- 
plating the possibility of a constitution based 
on the economic and political unity of India.” 
The Working Committee added, “ It is unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Amery should have allowed himself 
to indulge in slogans such as ‘ India first’.” 

The protest had almost immediate effect; 
for, speaking the next day from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, Mr. Amery referred 
to ” the pretensions of the Congress party not 
only to immediate and unconditional indepen- 
dence, but in the name of democracy to override 
the claim of other important elements in India’s 
complex national life.” He also referred to 
“the great Muslim community of 90 millions 
in India and to the Indian States with their 
long and different history.” It was to meet 
that situation, he said, that His Majesty’s 
Government had made it clear that they were 
prepared to give effect at the earliest possible 
moment after the war to a new constitution in 
consonance with Indian conceptions, but added 
that it must be a constitution based on agree- 
ment between the main elements in India’s 
national life. 

The meeting of the Council of the Muslim 
League, referred to above, also condemned the 
Congress civil disobedience movement as being 
“designed to bring pressure on the British 
Government to resile from the position they 
have taken in regard to the future constitution 
of India relating to the Muslims and other 
minorities and to concede the Congress demands 
that are fundamentally opposed by Muslim 

India If any concession to the Congress 

is made which adversely affects or militates 
against Muslim demands, it will be resisted by 
the Muslim League vrith all the power It can 
command. The Muslim League desires to place 
it on record that, if the situation demands, it 
would not hesitate to intervene and play such 
part in the struggle as may be necessary for the 
protection of the rights and interests t)f the 
Mussalmans in this country.” 

Throughout the year under review, Mr. Jlnnah 
and other Muslim League leaders made numerous 
sp^ches advocating the two-nations theory. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the 
Punjab and one of the foremost Muslim leaders, 
was never forthright in his demand for Pakistan. 
As late as March 1941 he urged that fresh efforts 
should be made to bring about communal unity 
and referred to “several grotesque schemes 
proposiDg the division of India by race or reli- 
gion.” He added, however, that the claim 
propounded by the League at Lahore should 
have been dispassionately considered rather 
than branded as a “ Pakistan stunt.” 

The bitter controversy which was raging in 
the country over the issue of Pakistan was some- 
what relieved by a statement made by Mr. 
Jinnah on the fioor of the Assembly during the 
Budget session of 1941. Mr. Jinnah said: 

“ We divide the problem of India into two parts — 
the presmit and the future. As far as the future 
is concerned, we say that when the time comes 
to change the whole constitution we shall then 
discuss the various schemes. We believe in 


Pakistan. As far as the present is concerned, 
our position is that we are willing, only for the 

E rosecution of the war successfully, to co-operate 
i forming a Government within the framework 
of this constitution. Our present quarrel witt 
Government is that the Muslim League is not 
given a real and substautiai share in the Govern, 
ment, both at the Centre and in the Provinces.” 
The hopes built upon this statement proved, 
however, to be short-lived. 

1941 SESSION. 

The annual session of the League was held in 
Madras amidst scenes of great enthusiasm in the 
middle of April 1041. Mr. Jinnah, who presided, 
urged the British Government to give up their 



get on with those who wanted to get on with 
them. 

Mr. Jinnah spoke for two hours dealing with 
what the League had already achieved, the pre* 
sent situation and the task ahead of the League. 
He said that Muslim India during the past live 
years had rapidly become well organised and 
politically conscious and its activities were 
being watched throughout the world. He 
declared that the League’s goal was Pakistao 
as had been stated several times since the last 
Lahore Conference. 

Beferring to the political deadlock, Mr. Jinnah 
said that the Congress and other parties wore 
responsible for it and criticised the Britisli 
Government’s policy for trying to appease them. 
The Muslim League did not want to embarrass 
the British Government when it was engaged 
in a life and death struggle, he said. That 
was why it agreed to the postponement of the 
constitutional question for consideration de novo 
after the war. They had not asked for Pakistan 
here and now. The Government must realise 
this and be grateful to the League. 

I Mr. Jinnah remarked that the foundation 
of the revival of the Muslim League was laid 
in April 1936 and during the preceding five years 
it had made tremendous progress. “ Since the 
fall of the Moghul Empire,” he said, “ I think 
Muslim India was never so well organised and 
BO alive and so politically conscious as now.” 
He exhorted the delegates to devise another 
five-year programme, laying particular empha- 
sis on the educational, economical and social 
upliftment of Muslim India. He remarked 
with gratification that the Muslim League had 
made the community politically conscious, 
raised them in their own mind, in their owu 
ideals, and enhanced their self-respect, self- 
reliance, dignity and honour as a nation. He 
wanted them, however, to be trained and 

a ’lned and desired that the average man 
be trained as a political soldier. 

Outlining the policy of the Muslim League, 
he said: “The goal of the All-India Muslim 
League is that we want to establish a com- 
pletely independent State in the north-west 
and eastern zones of India with full control 
finally on defence, foreign affairs, oommunl’ 
cations, customs, currency, exchange, etc. 

, do not want under any circumstances a constitu- 
tion of an All-India character with cm Govern- 
ment at the Centre. We will never agree to 
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that. If you once agree to It, let me tell you that 
the Muslims would be absolutely wiped out of 
existence. We shall never be a feudatory of 
any power or of any Government at the Centre 
80 far as our free national homelands are con- 
cerned. Muslim India will never submit to an 
All-India constitution and one Central Govern- 
ment. The Ideology of the Leame is based on 
the fundamental principle that the Muslims 
of India are an independent nationalitv and that 
any attempt to get them to merge their national 
and political identity and ideology will be 
resisted. The policy of the LeaCTe is to 
end(5avour to promote goodwill and harmony 
among other peoples on the basis of equality, 
fair-play and reciprocity. This can best be 
secured by agreement with other peoples and 
parties and states with the object of achieving 
collective security and orderly development of the 
people living in different states as well as among 
the different free states as members of a comity 
respecting each, the other's rights.” 

Emphasising the unsuitability of democracy 
to India, Mr. Jinnah said : ” Majority rule in 
a single nation, in a single society is under- 
standable. Representative government in a 
single nation, harmonious and homogeneous, 
is understandable. But you have only to apply 
your minds for a few minutes to see if such a 
system can even work or succeed when you have 
two different nations, more than two different 
nations, in this sub-continent, when you have 
totally two different socieities. ” He also 
referred to Dravidistan in South India and said 
that they were fully agrce.able to the establish- 
ment of Dravidistan. 

Surveying the present political situation, 
he recorded with gratification that the British 
Government had not only suspended the federal 
scheme embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935 but had subsequently declared that 
ttie whole problem of India's future constitution 
would be considered de novo. He denied that 
he was out to secure for himself or for the 
League the right to veto India's constitutional 
progress and explained that all that he demanded 
was that no constitutional change, interim or 
final, should be made without the approval 
or consent of the Muslims of India. ” It is not 
that I have a veto in the ordinary constitutional 
sense of the word but it means that in the 
framing of a constitution for India, Muslim 
India must be a constituent factor. It is but 
bare justice that the Muslims should be recog- 
nised as a constituent factor.” 

Referring to his recent statement in the 
Assembly that he was not interested in the 
immediate establishment of Pakistan and that 
be was willing to consider any interim adjust- 
ment during war time, he regretted that it had 
been misinterpreted to mean that he was pre- 
pared to shelve Pakistan. Such a reading, he 
^id, was wishful .thinking. If the Muslim 
League did not demand Pakistan here and now, 
it was because it did not want to embarrass the 
Lritlsh Government when the latter was under- 
Koing a life and death struggle. Instead of 
being grateful to the Muslims for their attitude, 
tb(! British Government, he was sorry to find, 

re pursuing a policy of inaction, weakness and 
Vacillation, which, he said, would prove ” more 
bisastrouE than it has proved in Europe.” He 


cited the Instance of Croatia, which had been 
rec(^ised as an independent province only a 
couple of days earlier, and asked the British 
Government to do the same in respect of India. 
“ Are you going to allow somebody else to come 
here and do the job for you ? Or are you 
going to do the job yourself?” 

Mr. Jinnah next discussed the attitude of the 
Congress and asked whether Mr. Gandhi's 
satyagraha movement was merely to secure 
liberty of speech ? ” Don't you think,” he 
continued, “this is nothing hut a weapon to 
coerce the British, who are now in a tight comer, 
to surrender and to concede the Congress 
demands ?” 

I Referring to the Congress demand of National 
Government, Mr. Jinnah said that “ Indians 
believe that Mr. Gandhi was not a party to the 
strategy that was designed at Poona. The 
Congress were willing to throw overboard their 
general, Mr. Gandhi, provided the British 
Government made a declaration of immediate 
independence and freedom of India uncondi- 
tionally, and the future constitution to be framed 
after the war, the provisional constitution 
being national government at the Centre responsi- 
ble to the legislature. This is the Poona resolu- 
tion, and Mr. Gandhi was, of course, thrown 
overboard (Laughter). And dhimsa which is 
the creed of the Congress, was also buried in 
the city of Poona, because the Congress was 
there to help the British Government in the 
prosecution of war. What was haram at W'ardha 
became halal (permissible) at Poona. They 
found that this would not wash either.” 

If there was any political wisdom or states- 
manship still left* in the Congress leadership, 
he said, then the Congress should apply its mind 
to the Pakistan scheme honestly and without 
prejudice. 

So far as the Hindu Mahasabha was concerned, 
it was an absolutely incorrigible and hopeless 
organisation. An example of their statesman- 
ship, Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu 
Mahasablia, had sent a message to the Sikh 
Conference at Karachi in which he urged the 
Sikhs to establish SikhUtan in the Punjab. 
He not only talked of Hindudom and the Hindu 
nation and Hindu raj, but he also urges the 
Sikhs to establish Sikhistan. 

Mr. Jinnah next referred to what Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s paper had written on March 
30. The paper said : — “On two things there 
shall be no compromise. There shall be never 
any division of India to suit the ambitions 
of famitics. It shall always be Akhand Bharat 
and Vishal Bharat. It shall be democracy,” 
meaning said Mr. Jinnah, majority rule. 

Mr. Jinnah said that these were only samples 
to show how the Congress and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha leaders thought. When the Muslims 
talked about Pakistan they were called fanatics, 
but when the Congress and Hindus talked about 
Hindudom and Hindu raj for the whole of 
India they were liberals and nationalists. The 
only pity was tliat the Hindu public was being 
deceived by this kind of leadership. So long as 
they followed that leadership they could not 
escape from their responsibilities and the conse- 
quences which would follow. 
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Mr. Jinnah ridiculed the move of the Bombay 
Conference and said that it was like the Dutch 
Army, all Generals and no privates. He 
added: “The Bombay proposals are nothing 
less than another name, another flank movement 
and a se<;ond edition of the Poona proposals for 
a national Government. If you read the memo- 
randum there can be no doubt left. Sir Te| 
Bahadur Sapru is entirely on the wrong line and 
I am sorry that he has been caught in this trap 
by the wire-pullers of other organisations behind 
this movement.” 


Chaiife of Croed. — The most important 
resolution of the Madras session was that which 
changed the creed of the League. 

Clause (A) of the Article which was sought 
to be amended runs as follows : — “ The aims 
and objects of the All -India Muslim League 
shall be (a) the establishment of full indepen- 
dence in the form of a federation of free 
democratic States in which the rights and 
interests of the Muslims and other minorities 
are adequately and effectively safeguarded in the 
constitution.” 

This was amended so as to read : 

The amendment is to substitute in its place 
the following as passed by the Subjects Com- 
mittee : 

“ (1) The establishment of completely 
independent States formed by demarcating 
geographically contiguous units into regions 
which shall be so constituted with such terri- 
torial readjustments as may be necessary that 
the areas in which the Muslims are numerically 
in a majority as in the north-western and eastern 
zones of India shall be grouped together to consti- 
tute independent States as Muslim free national 
homelands in which the constituent units shall be 
autonomous and sovereign : 


(2) That adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards shall be specifically provided in the 
constitution for minorities in the above 
mentioned units and regions for the protection 
of their religious, cultural economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them : 

(3) That in other parts of India where the 

Muslims are in a minority, adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically 
provided in the constitution for them and other 
minorities for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other rights and interests in consultation I 
with them.” I 


The following resolution was passed on 
Mr. Gandhi’s Civil disobedience cam^ign: — 

” This session of the All-India Muslim League 
is definitely of the opinion that the present civil 
disobedience movemeht started by Mr. Gandhi 
on behalf of the Congress ostensibly for freedom 
of speech is really meant to coerce the British 
Government to concede the Congress demands 
regarding the future constitution of India, which 
are really and virtually for a transfer of sovereign 

{ )owerB to the Hindus and thus relegate the Mus- 
im nation of 100,000,000 and the Indian 
minorities to the status of subjects of the Hindu 
raj throughout the country. 

“ It therefore draws the attention of the 
British Government that if constitutional 
changes either interim or final are made without 
the approval of the All-India Muslim League, 
it would be construed as a flagrant breach of 
faith on the part of the British Government 
with the Muslims of India and would be con- 
trary to the solemn declarations and promises 
that have already been made to the Muslims 
of India by the recent announcements of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Secretary of State 
for India and His Majesty’s Government, ending 
with the declaration of August 8, 1940 and 
amplification of it by Mr. Amery on August 14, 
1940, and warns the British Government that if 
any attempt is made to depart from or modify 
in any way the above mentioned declaration 
and pledges, the Muslims of India would be 
forced to resist every measure and method 
with all the power that they can command.” 

Another resolution urged Government not to 
postpone the coming elections to the provincial 
legislatures, “at least in the provinces where 
provincial autonomy is already working under 
the Government of India Act, 1935, and also 
in the North-West Frontier Province, where it 
can confidently be stated that a stable Govern- 
ment will be formed.” 

A Committee was set up to chalk out a five- 
year plan for the educational, economic, social 
and ^litical advancement of the Mussalmans 
and to submit its report to the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Muslim League within 
six months. 

Another Committee was asked to draft a 
constitution, rules and regulations for the organi- 
sation, management, control and composition 
of the Muslim National Guards and submit a 
report within a period of three months to the 
President of the League for approval. 

The League authorised its President, Mr. 
J innah, till the next annual session of the League, 
to take any necessary action or steps in fur- 
therance of and relating to the objects of the 
Muslim League as he may deem proper, provided 
they are consistent with the goal and policy of 
the League or any resolution expressly i»sscd by 
the sessions of the All-India Muslim League. 
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Tbe leedft of the Government of India Act, 
which WM placed on the Statute Book in 1085, 
were so^ as far back as the autumn of 1030 
when the Indian Bound Table Conference met 
in London for the first time. Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1032. Some months later 
the British Government published their proposals 
for the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest measure of agreement reached 
at the three sessions of the Bound Table Con* 
ference. These proposals were embodied in a 
White Paper (March 1033) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The Committee submitted its report in October 
1034. Based on the recommendations of this 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was 
presented to Parliament in January, 1036. The 
Bill has since become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament. 

Federation-— The Act proposed to set up a 
Federation with limited responsibility at the 
Centre, and provide for autonomy to the 
eleven provinces of composing British India. 

Formally inaugurated in April 1937, the 
provincial part of the new constitution functioned 
for about two and a half years with a fair 
amount of smoothness, but at the end of that 
period it broke down In seven out of the eleven 
provinces by the refusal of the party in power 
to carry on the work of Government. There- 
upon the Governors of those provinces assumed 
sole charge of the Administration aided by 
Advisers responsible to him. The constitution 
remained virtually suspended. | 

The federal part of the constitution could 
not be inaugurated according to plan owing to 
diverse factors — the difiSculties experienced by 
the Princes in acceding to Federation except 
on the fulfilment of certain conditions, the 
internal, political and communal differences in 
British India and, above all, by the declaration 
of war which militated against any major 
changes in the governmental machinery at 
the centre. 

Suspenion of the Federal idea — The Viceroy 
openly announced that steps for the 
enforcement of the federal part of the constitu- 
tion would remain suspended, although he also 
expressed the hope that conditions, internal as 
well as external, would so settle down as to per- 
mit of a reconsideration of the position at an early 
date. Apart from the war situation, which pre- 
cludes any major undertaking relating to the 
Indian constitution, the steadily deteriorating 
Internal political controversies have pushed into 
ttie background measures for the revival of the 
federation envisaged by the Government of 
India Act. Indeed^ present trends indicate that 
tile 1935 Federation is virtually dead. There 
^ems little prospect of a resurrection of the fe- 
deral Ideal of the Bound Table Conference. The 
very principles underlying the structure of the] 
J^entral Government — and even the Provincial 
^ovemments—have been challenged. Wide- 
spread and influential demands have been made 
tor an examination de novo of the entire constitu- 
tional fabric, and the authorities have more or 


less agreed to those demands. Like everything 
else in a totalitarian war, the Government of 
India Act of 1935 Is in the melting pot ; the fede- 
ral part of it has been put off, while the provin- 
cial part has been suspended in seven out of the 
eleven provinces. Thus the account herelnbelow 
relates mainly to the provisions in the .statute 
rather than to what is In vootc. The provincial 
part is, of course, in operation in the Punjab, 
Bengal, Assam and Sind. 

Amendments to Hie Act. — ^While the sus- 
pension of the Provincial Constitution (in seven 
provinces) was the indirect result of the war — 
the popular Ministries in those provinces having 
resigned on an issue somewhat connected with 
the war and rendered the formation of other 
Ministries in their places impossible owing to the 
numerical disposition of the party strength — 
other changes were made in the Act during the 
past few months as a direct consequence of the 
war. 

One of these changes was effected by an edter- 
ation in the King-Emperor’s Instrument of Ins- 
tructions to the Governor-General. By virtue 
of the change thus effected the Governor-General 
is freed from the necessity of submitting for the 
signification of the Crown’s pleasure any measure 
involving certain special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General. It has been laid down that 
the Governor-General need not so submit any 
measure or measures if he is satisfied that condi- 
tions created by the present war have rendered it 
impossible or inexpedient to do so. 

Similarly, in order to provide against possible 
constitutional complications that may arise from 
an interruption of communications between Great 
Britain and India, It has been laid down by 
amendments to the Government of India Act of 
1935, passed by Parliament, that the Governor- 
General should have the power of making ap- 
pointments to, and removal from, any office in 
India which under the original Act is exercisable 
by His Majesty. The amendment also author- 
ises the Governor-General to enact by notifica- 
tions in the Gazette of India provisions which 
could be made by Orders in Council. There 
were similar changes made solely with the object 
of obviating the delay which might occur in con- 
sequence of the war in securing prior approval of 
the authorities in England. 

The Federation which the Act, as it stands, 
provides differs from those in other parts 
of the world because its units are not 
homogeneous. The Indian States differ widely 
from the British India Provinces, These 
complications react upon the constitution. 
As Sir Samuel Hoare said in the House 
of Commons *' they react, for instance, upon 
the provisions as to how the federation Is 
to be formed, for it is obvious that the Princes, 
being voluntary agents, can only enter of their 
own volition. They react again upon tbe 
kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
ttot Is proposed, each side of the federation 
obviously demanding adequate representation 
both in the government and in the federal 
l^islature. They react again upon the relations 
between the two Federal Chambers, the Princes 
from the first attaching the neatest possible 
importance to the Chambers having equal powers. 
They react, further, upon the list of federal 
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subjects, the Princes again rightly Insisting that, 
apart from the functions of Government which 
they surrender to the Federation, there should 
be no interference in their internal sovereignty. 
These complications make a formidable list of 
difficulties. 

Federal Execntlve — ^The Act sets up a Federal 
Executive similar to the responsible executives 
in other federations of the Empire. The whole 
executive power of the Federation is conferred 
on the Governor* General, and his Ministers are 
appointed to “aid and advise" him and hold 
office during his pleasure. The Ministry shall 
consist of persons in whom the Legislature has 
confidence and the Governor-General shall 
dismiss them when they lose that confidence. 

Govemor«Geiieral : raecial powers- — In con- 
trast, however, with Dominion Constitutions, 
the Governor-General of India is given special 
powers by the Act. In the first place the 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, Ecclesias- 
tiral Affairs and Defence arc "reserved" and 
will be administered by him through the 
agency of counsellors; in the second place, 
in all other departments he may act in certain 
oases and for certain purposes otherwise than 
on his ministers’ advice. 

The Act imposes upon him special respon- 
sibilities for : 

(а) The prevention of any grave menace to 

the peace or tranquility of India or 
any part thereof. 

(б) The safeguarding of the financial stability 

and credit of the Federal Government. 

(c) The safeguarding of the legitimate 
interests of the minorities. 

<d) The securing to, and to the dependents 
of, persons who are or have been 
members of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safeguard- 
ing of their legitimate interests. 

(e) The prevention of discrimination. 

(/) The prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom or 
Burmese origin imported into India 
to discriminatory or penal treatment. 

(g) The protection of the rights of any Indian 

State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof. 

(h) The securing that the due discharge of 

his functions with respect to matters 
with respect to which he is by, or under, 
the Act required to act in his discretion, 
or to exercise his individual judgment, 
is not prejudiced or impeded by any 
course of action taken vdth respect to 
any other matter. 

The Federal Legislature.— The Federal Legisla- 
ture will consist of two chambers ; the (Council of 
State and the Federal Assembly. The Clouncilof 
State will consist of not more than 104 represen- 
tatives of the federating Indian States and of 156 
representatives of British India elected by the 
people, of whom six will be chosen by the 
Governor- Genera] in Ids discretion. The Council 
of State is to be a permanent body with a 
provision that a third of its members should 
retire every third year. The representatives 
of British India are to be chosen on a 
communal basis, while those of the States 
will be appointed by the Eulers of the 
States concerned In accordance with the relsAive 


rank and importance of the State. ( Set faMe at 
the end of this chapter for the eompoHtion o f 
the British Indian Mlf of the Council of State.) 

The Federal Assembly will ebnsist of not 
more than 126 representatives of the federating 
Indian States and of 250 representatives of 
British India mostly elected by the Provincial 
Legislatures — by the lower House of the 
Provincial Le^slatuies wherever there are 
two Houses. 

The Federal Assembly is to continue for five 
years from the date appointed for their first 
meeting after the expiration of which it will be 
dissolved. The distribution of seats here will 
also be on a communal basis. Thus, the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh seats will be filled by the 
representatives of those communities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal seats. De- 
pressed Classes will have representation from 
among the Hindu seats. Besides these three 
main groups, Europeans, An^o-Indians, Indian 
Christians, representatives of commerce and 
Industry, landholders, representatives of labour 
and women will have seats. ( See table at the 
end of this chapter for the composition of 
the British Indian half of the Federal Assembly ) 

An " annual financial statement " setting 
out the estimated receipts and expenditure of 
the Federation in respect of every financial year 
will be laid before both Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature. The estimates of expenditure will 
show separately the sums required to meet 
expenditure charged upon the revenues of the 
Federation ; and the sums required to meet 
I other expenditure proposed to be made from the 
revenues of the Federation. Items falling under 
the former category wiU not be submitted to 
the vote of the Legislature. With a view to the 
observance of the well-recognised principle of 
public finance that no proposal for the imposition 
of taxation or for the appropriation of public 
revenues should be made otherwise than on the 
responsibility of the Execute, it is provided in 
the Act that no demand for a grant is to be made 
unless recommended by the Governor-General 

The Federal Legislature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject and the Provincial 
Legislature alone may make laws upon any 
subject treated as " concurrent " ; but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial law has been reserved for the 
consideration of the Governor-General and has 
received his assent. 

The foregoing is a description of the framework 
of the Indian Federation as laid down^ in the 
Government of India Act. When half't)f the 
Indian States, are t he basis of population and of 
representation in the Upper Federal Cumber, 
have acceded and after both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have presented an address to His Majesty 
praying that the Federation may be brought 
into existence, a Boyal Prodamation will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India. 

New Provinces created by the Act- — 
The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units Including two new ones, 
namely. Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
in recent years found it very difficult to make 
both ends meet, and the need for a strong Central 
Government presented some very difficult 
financial probfems for the fanners of the con< 
stitution. The allocation of sources of taxation 
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ftnd tbe lettlement of beada of expenditure 
and debte, not only to enable tbe provinces 
progreaaively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government witb adequate funds to 
discharge its All-lndla responsibilities was the 
main problem. To secure a satisfactory solution 
of this problem the expert advice of Sir Otto 
I<iiemeyer was sou^t. His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume. 

The Government of India Act also establishes 
a Statutory Bailway authority which will take 
over the executive authority of the Federation 
in respect of the regulation, oonstructioii, 
maintenance and operation of railways coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
The powers which the Governor-General possesses 
of taking action in virtue of special responsibilities 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Bailway 
authority. 

The Federal Gmrt. — Under the Act a 
Federal Court is to be established which 
will consist of a Chief Justice of India 
and such number of other Judges as His 
Majesty may deem necessary. The Federal 
Court will ordinarily sit in Delhi . It will have an 
original jurisdiction and an appellate jurisdiction, 
!n the latter in appeals from High Courts in 
British India and in Federated States. Its 
original jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the following, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the Federated States. Provision is 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court. 

The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in 
relation to the aflEalrs of India. He will, however, 
continue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to which bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions. 

Provincial Cwnatitiitions. — It may take two 
or three years before the federal part of 
the constitution is ready to function. 
In tbe meantime Provincial Autonomy 
is in operation. Under the Act there are 
eleven Governors* provinces, namely, Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Assam, the N. W. F. Province, Orissa and Sind, 
with power to the Crown by Order-in-Council 
to create, if deemed necessary, a new Province, 
increase or diminish the area of any province 
or alter tbe boundaries of any Province. The 
Provincial Executive is similar to that of 
tbe Federation in form. 

In addition to the Governors* Provinces there 
are the following Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces: British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Coorg, the . Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the area known as Fanth Flplida and 
such other Chiel Commissioners' Provinces as 
may be created under the Act which will be 
administered by the Governor-General acting 
through a Chief Commissioner to be appointed 
by him. 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United ProvinoeB, Bihar and Assam 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower, namely, 
the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, while the others have only one 


Chamber, the Legislative Assembly. Beprasen- 
tatlon in the Legislative Assembly is by 
separate electorates for each community based 
on the provisions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 26, 
1932, under which a number of seats out of the 
seats classified as general seats are reserved 
to the Depressed Classes. The life of the 
Provincial Legislatures is the same as that of 
the Federal. 

In provinces with bi-cameral legislatures 
the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
does not indulge in hasty and ill-conceived 
legislation due to the temporary majority of 
any party. But the deliberations of the Upper 
House will also be subject to examination by t^ 
Lower House. 

While there are no nominated members 
and no officials in the Assembly— all members 
of the Lower House are elected — the Governor 
has the right to fill some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists, {See 
tables at the end of this Chanter for the 
composition of the Provincial Councils and 
Provincial Assemblies 

Franchite.— The constitution sets out the 
qualifications of electors. There are certain 
provisions of a general nature applicable to all 
Provinces while particular Provinces are dealt 
with separately I^vinces while as in some 
cases the payment, of local taxation, in other 
cases pasrment of land revenue is the main 
qualification. The new constitution has extend- 
ed the existing franchise so as to enfranchise 
about 10 per cent, of the total population of 
British India. The Acts of 1915 and 1919 
provided for an electorate of approximately 
3 per cent, of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification. Under 
the reformed constitution women have a much 
wider franchise, over 6,000,000 women voters 
as compared with 316,000 provided by the acts 
of 1915 and 1919. The Act of 1935 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed 
Classes, for industrial labour and for special 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
small cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes. 

Powers of Provincial Governments. — 
Under the old constitution the Provinces had 
no original or independent powers. The local 
Governments were under tlm superintendence, 
direction and control of the Govemor-General- 
in-Council and the Secretary of State for India. 
The first step which the new constitution took 
was to create provinces with independence 
of tlteir own and to assign to them a certain 
exclusive share of the activities of Government. 
All stibjects have been transferred to the 
control of the legislature. The subjects which 
are classified as provincial are as indicated 
above, exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which have power to make 
laws for peace and good government. There 
are no more '* reserved ” subjects. All 
subjects are ** transferred.*' The administra- 
tion of all these subjects have passed from tbe 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responsi- 
ble to the legislature. Such subjects Include 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, agriculture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and certain dasses of taxation. 
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Generally the Minlifcers are entrusted with 
the administration of their own departments. 
Under the old constitution they were merely 
advisers of the Governor. Under the newi 
Constitution they are effective executives. 
Only in those spheres where the Governor 
retains as peoial responsibility does he have the 
right to act independently of the Ministers should 
he differ from their views. But normally such 
occasions are not frequent. 

Both the Upper and Lower Houses have 
power to initiate legislation except that Money 
Bills can be initiated in the Lower House only. 
Should there be a difference of opinion between 
the two Houses with regard to a Bui the Governor 
has power to convene a Joint session of the 


two Houses. Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority in the Joint session shall be taken 
to have been duly passed. 

Governors* Powers. -^Under the new Con< 
stitution the Governor has almost the same 
special responsibilities as the Governor-General 
except the one relating to financial stability and 
credit. The Governor has, not with standing the 
advice of his Ministers, power to take whatever 
action he thinks necessary for the due discharge 
of his responsibility for preserving the peace 
tranquillity of the Provinces. 

The following tables give the strength and 
composition of the Federal and Provincial 
LegisUtures under the new constitution : — 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
RepretcntativM of Britiih India. 


Provinces or Community. 

Total 

seats. 

General 

seats. 

Seats for 
scheduled 
castes. 

SlUi 

seats. 

Muslim 

seats. 

Women’s 

seats. 

Madras 


20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay . . 


16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

.. 

20 

8 

1 


10 

1 

United Provinces . . 

.. 

20 

11 

1 


7 

1 

Punjab 


16 

8 

.. 

4 

8 

1 

Bihar 

.. 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

and 

8 

6 

1 


1 


Assam 

.. 

5 

3 



2 


N. W. F. Province 

.. 

6 

1 



'4 


Orissa 


5 

4 



1 


6ind 


5 

2 



3 


British Baluchistan 

.. 

1 

.. 



1 


Delhi 

.. 

1 

1 



.. 


Ajmer-Merwara 

.. 

1 

1 



.. 


Coorg 

.. 

1 

1 



.. 


Anglo-Indians 

.. 

1 

.. 



.* 


Europeans 

.. 

7 

.. 



.. 


Indian Christians 

•• 

2 

•• 



•• 


Total 

•• 

160 

75 

6 

4 

49 

6 

1 









THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 
RepresMitatives of British ludia. 



Total .. 250 105 
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Madras . . 
Bombay . . 

Bengal . . 

U. P. 

Punjab . . 

Bihar . . 

C. P. & Berar 
Assam 

N.W.P. Prov. .. 
Orissa 

Sind 
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War continued to oversliadow the work 
of itie Indian Legislature and several legislative 
and taxation measures and fourteen Ordinances 
by the Viceroy were enacted to promote the 
war effort. The Central Legislative Assembly, 
elected normally for 3 years, completed the 
seventh year of its life on September 30, 1041, 
and in all probability its life wUl be extended 
( by another year. 

The Central Assembly held 16 sittings during 
the autumn session of 1040 and 34 sittings 
during the budget session of 1041 ; the Council 
of State held 10 and 16 sittings reroectively 
during the corresponding sessions. The Con- 
gress Party which constitutes the main Opposi- 
tion in the Central Assembly and had resolved 
to keep away from the sittings of the House 
since the Simla session of 1030 returned to the 
Assembly to take part in the discussion of Hie 
Emergency I’lnance Bill and withdrew from 
the House aftmr voting down the Bill. 

On November 20, 1040, His Excellency Lord 
Linlithgow, the Viceroy, addressed a joint 
sitting of the two Houses. He announced that 
because of the lack of representative support 
he could not, at that stage, proceed with the 
expansion of his Executive Council or the 
establishment of the War Advisory Council. 
He spoke with deep disappointment about the 
failure to secure within the framework of the 
constitution that ultimate and essential unity 
upon which depends the future position and 
influence of India in time to come and added 
" But stress of war may well in the end come 
to strenghten and extend that very process 
of unification and to hasten the achievement 
of those constitutional changes implicit in 
self-government with unity which, at this 
moment it appears to obstruct.’* The Viceroy 
emphasised that ” the duty of my Government 
is clear. It is to press forward with all speed 
and in every field of activity those preparations 
upon which rests the capacity of this country 
to wage war with ever-growing strength suc- 
cessfully to overcome the hazards that confront 
iier". His Excellency mentioned that India’s 
war effort had struck the imagination of the 
world through magnificent amilevement by 
British India and the Indian States in the 
provision of men, of money and of material. 
He spoke of the strengthening of India’s defence 
organisation, of the work of the Supply Dep«rt- 
Juent, the Eastern Group Conference and the 
Huger Mission, of the pressing problems that 
war conditions have brought to Indian trade 
and Industry and of the efforts to find new 
markets for India’s manufacturee. 

GovemorwGeiieral’e OrduiaiicM.-*-The inva- 
8iou of Norway occurred just after the 
conclusion of the Budget session of the Centnd 
l^islature. In order to meet emergent situa- 
tiou then apprehended the Government of 
hidia Act 1986 was amended empowering the 
Viceroy to make Ordinances which would remain 
m force for the duration of the war and one 
year thereafter. The original imwer restricted 
mo me of such Ordinances to 6 months. Lord 
Linlithgow enacted 14 Ordinances durinjf the 
txiiiod April to December, 1940. 

30 


The object of these Ordinances may be stated 
briefly. The Payment of Wages Ordinance 
was enacted to enable an employer with the writ- 
ten consent of the employee to make deduction 
from wages in reject of subscription to war- 
savings scheme. The currency situation caused 
by extensive hoarding of silver coin in the 
early summer of 1940 was met by the enactment 
of three Ordinances. These provided for 
one-rupee currency printed on ]mper, instead 
of on silver introduced the device of security- 
edge rupee and reduced by almost half the 
silver contents of the rupee, half-rupee and 
quarter-rupee. All these measures were general- 
ly welcomed by the market. An important 
Ordinance issued on August 24, 1940, made 
provision for insurance of goods in British 
India against damages by enemy action. Under 
the Ordinance persons carrying on business 
as sellers of goods of certain description are 
required, compulsorily, to insure goods against 
war risk on payment of a certain pres^bed 
premium which is kept as low as possible. 
Those whose stock-in-trade does not amount to 
R8.20,000 are exempted from this law. The 
importance of the Ordinance lies in that for the 
first time the State has undertaken insurance 
against damage to goods — a sphere formerly 
left to private enterprise. No private insurance 
company is permitted to undertake this kind 
of insurance but the agency of Insurance com- 
panies is being utilised by the Government 
for putting the Ordinance into effect. Indian 
and British insurance houses have agreed 
to do this work without remuneration in order 
to co-operate with Government. 

An example of how urgent problems of 
trade and industry were met by the Viceroy 
is provided by the Ordinance which authorised 
government to regulate export of coffee and 
the sale of coffee in British India. This law 
was considered necessary to save the industry 
from collapse due to the loss of foreign markets 
caused by the war. A Board has been formed 
to purchase siurplus coffee in British India 
and hold it for disposal at a favourable date. 
All coffee estates are to be registered and all 
coffee produced in excess of that specified for 
internal sale quota is to be delivered to the 
Board for inclusion in the surplus pool. The 
Board shall take aU practical measures to market 
the coffee included in the surplus pool and the 
price realised is to be distributed among coffee- 

f rowers. Another Ordinance amended the 
ea Control Act and removed certain difficulties 
in the working of the Act. There was no power 
to reduce the total allotment of quotas already 
fixed. Under the Ordinance allotments can 
now be reduced pro rata. 

An Ordinance amending the Indian Arms 
Act enables the Oommander-in-Chief in India 
to transfer from one Corps to another Corps 
officers and men who were under obligation 
to serve in a particular Corps only. An Ordi- 
nance relating to technical personnel authorised 
various tribunals to compel an employer to 
release technicians for war work and to re- 
employ such technicians whenever they are 
release by government from their war work. 
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Though this Ordinance is in force in British 
India, arrangements have been made to bring 
Indian States into tlie pool. Tecimical person- 
nel over the age of 18 and under 60 shall be 
liable for national service which is detined as 
*' employment in a notified factory *' and 
* notiiied factory ’ includes “ any factory under 
the Crown and any factory declared to be 
engaged in a work of national importance.” 
An Ordinance amended the European British 
Subjects National Service Act and removed 
certain defects experienced in its working. 
It also provides for conscientious objections 
and api>^s. 

The Indian Legislature, too, passed a number 
of measures designed to help war effort. The 
Indian Works of Defence Amending Act makes 
it possible to exempt from demolition speciffed 
huUdlngs existing at the time of issue of notice 
and permit those buildings to be maintained 
in the same condition. The Indian Navy 
Discipline (Amending) Act makes legal the 
imposition of minor punishmeuts such as the 
deprivation of good conduct badges, cell 
punishment, etc., according to the customs of 
the navy. Another amendment provides for 
the application of the Act when Indian Naval 
Forces are serving with the Naval Forces of 
Burma. A War Donations and Investment 
(Companies) Act 1040 was passed to enable 
a company, whether a club or not, to make 
any contribution it wishes to w'ar funds not- 
withstanding any legal impediment caused by 
tlieir Memoranda of Association. An Act 
was passed fixing compensation for war injuries 
and damage sustained by masters and seamen 
employed on small vessels plying in Indian 
coastal waters. Vessels affected number 77,000 
and range from 8 to 200 tons. 

Emergency Budget, 1940. — ^At the opening 
of the Assembly session on November 6, 1940, 
the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy llaisman, 
made a statement on the financial position, 
disclosing a prosjjectivc deficit of lls. 13 crores 
due to war expenditure to meet which in part 
he introduced a supplementary Finance Bill 
imposing a 25 per cent surcharge for Central 
purposes on all taxes on income and increasing 
letter postage, telegram and telephone charges 
to yield altogether an additional lls.O crores 
in a full year, leaving comprehensi\ e measures 
to be worked out at the time of the normal 
Budget. He stated that the 25 per cent sur- 
charge on all taxes on income, including super- 
tax and cor^ration tax, which he estimated 
would yield Ils.D crores in a full year, would 
work out at an increase of 8^ per cent on account 
of the last 4 months of the year. The assess- 
ment already made for 1940-41 would be 
increased by one-twelfth while deductions 
at source from salaries and dividends would 
be increased by 25 per cent. 

The initial rate for inland letters was raised 
to 1 anna 3 pies, for letters to Burma to 2 aniias 
and to Empire countries to 3 annas 6 pies, 
while that for book packets was raised to 0 
pies for the first 6 tolas. All other postal 
rates remained unchanged. The remaining 
item was a surcharge of 1 anna on each ordinary 
and 2 annas on each express inland telegram 
and a 10 per cent surcharge on trunk telephone 
bills, to yield altogether Es.l crore. 


The debate in the Assembly was heated 
and prolonged. The Congress Party led by 
Bhul^hai Desai thought that the Sup- 
plementary Finance Bill was an insidious attempt 
to commit India to war aims of the British 
Government, while Jinnah attacked tlie 
Congress Party for trying to coerce the Britisli 
Government to throw Muslims and other 
minorities overboard. The Muslim League 
remained neutral with the result that tl)o 
Finance Bill was rejected by a majority of 
two votes, firstly when the motion for its con- 
sideration was voted down and secondly when 
the House refused to entertain the same Bill 
sent back by the Viceroy in a recommended 
form. The Bill was passed by the Council 
of State in the certified form and became law 
soon thereafter. 

Railway Budget, 1941-42.— The Railway 
estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow in 
the Legislative Assembly on February 19, 19H), 
forecast for 1940-41 a surplus of 14-59 crores 
against a surplus of 8-29 crores originally 
estimated, and for 1941-42 a surplus of lis.ll*H:i 
crores. The revised estimate of surplus 0 )i 
railways for 1940-41 is more than the actual 
surplus of last year by about 101 crores. Tiic 
total traffic receipts of State-owned lines arc 
expected to reach 109i crores, about lljr crores 
more than last year and Its.ei crores more 
than the original estimate. The total workinp^ 
expenses, including Xis.l2Scrores for depreciation, 
are a little below lls.66i crores, or about IJ 
crores more than last year. The surplus expec- 
ted is 14-50 crores. The balance In the de- 
preciation fund will stand at a little over Ps.fio 
crores. The gross total works programme for 
1941-42 is slightly over 19i ciores. Estimates 
for track renewals amount to Jls.G crores, and 
tliose for rolling stock to 118.4J crores. 
crores are provided for bridges and other 
structural works, and a little over 118.66,00,000 
for an increase in stores balances. 

Referring to the war effort of the railways 
Sir Andrew Clow mentioned tliat, besides tiie 
men who had joined the fighting forces, many 
were employed in the production of various 
war requirements, for which some railway 
workshops had been wholly made over. He also 
alluded to the fact that about 305 miles of branch 
lines, widch Iiad been found unremunerativc 
would be dismantled by the end of the year for 
shipment overseas of material required for the 
construction of railways. As“ regards manu- 
facture of locomotives, Sir Andrew stated that 
tlie heavy demand for skilled labour, mactiine 
tools and materials resulting from the immense 
expansion in the production of munitions and 
otlier military requirements made It out of 
the question to embark at this stage on a new 
large-scale industry, and the workshop, which 
had been selected for the purpose, had been 
completely turned over to war work. 

Sir Andrew Clow referred to the provision 
of Rs. 2 crores for the purchase of the Assam 
Bengal Bailway and R8.2| crores for ttie pur- 
chase of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. He said notice had also been given 
to pfurcliase the Taptl Valley Railway (l^J 
miles) at the end of March, 1942, at an estimated 
cost of Rs.lf crores, but the payment being 
due only In 1942-43, has not been provided 
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for in this Budget. Sir Andrew Clow mentioned 
that General revenues would receive In 1940-41 
Ea.0-96 crores in all and in 1941-42 Ils.10‘18 
crorca. He said he realised that this result 
would come as a disappointment to many 
who were Interested in railways as, though 
a T(?cord surplus was expected, the railway 
res( rvc gained very little. He felt confident, 
jiowover, that when it was realised that the 
needs of general revenue were war needs and 
thfit, the alternative to an arrangement such 
•IS ho proposed would be an even heavier burden 
on the general taxpayer than he must in any 
case be called upon to bear, the justification 
for this arrangement would be recognised, 
no concluded with an appeal. ** I hope,” he 
said, “that in the future this House or its 
successors will not forget tlie service which 
the railways have been able to render at this 
juncture and will be ready, when peace is 
restored, to give the railways generous treatment. 
Generosity by tlie community here is generosity 
(,o themselves, and a liberal policy towards 
the Jbiilways will not fall of its rewards.” 

Tt may be added that the final returns to 
hand by the middle of April show that total 
traffic receipts for the year 1940-41 are better 
by about 2 crores tiian shown in the revised 
estimate and that the general revenue would 
derive this further benefit from railway earnings. 

General Budget, 1941-42. — Presenting the 
Contnil Budget for 1941-42 on February 28, 
1{>41, the Finance Member, Sir .Teremy Baisman, 
disclosed a deficit of R,s.8,42 lakhs for 1940-41 
and a prospective deficit of 118.20,46 lakhs for 
1941-42. He proposed to raise a further 6,61 
laklis liy additional taxation to meet the share 
of the cost of India’s war measures which was 
being provided from revenue. He proposed 
to increase the rate of Excess profits Tax from 
50 per cent to 66J per cent, to yield 118.250 
lakhs, and to raise tlie present Central surcharge 
of 25 per cent on Income-tax and Super-tax 
to .‘13 J per cent for the ye.ar 1941-42, to yield 
an additional Rs.lOO lakhs. In the field of 
indirect taxation the first proposal was to 
double the excise duty on matches. The 
Finance Member stated that as the retail price 
of matches had already risen over large parts 
of the country, the increase in duty would 
ai)l)ropriate for the Exchequer a due share of 
tiio enhanced retail price paid by the consumer. 
I'lUTc will be a corresponding rise in the duty 
on imported matches and a similar increase 
will be made in the duty on mechanical lighters. 
Till' additional match duty Is estimated to yield 
jls loO lakhs. The other proposals are to 
increase the alternative specific import duty 
On artificial silk yarn and thread from 3 annas 
to .5 annas per pound and to introduce a new 
t'xcise duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on pneu- 
{‘od ic tyres and tubes, to yield together Ils,71 
liikhs. The total estimated yield of this new 
taxation is 6,61 lakhs* which reduces the luos- 
P' ctive deficit to Rs.lS,86 lakhs. Tlie Finance 
Monibcr said that though this was still a for- 
hjid.able gap which the unforeseen contingencies 
jnoiid were obviously more likely to widen 
than to narrow, It had to be remembered that 
crores were still being provided for the 
reduction of debt and that any modification 
tlie existing free trade regime, as the result 
the Indo-Burma trade negotiations then 


proceeding, would result in some increase in 
revenue. But, in any case, judged by the 
share of the whole additional cost of India’s 
war measures which is being met by taxation, 
the position was fully defensible and the inherent 
soundness of India’s financial position entitled 
her to face the future with courage and con- 
fidence. 

The total revenue for 1941-42 is estimated 
at 118.1,06, .39 lakhs and expenditure at Bs.l ,26,85 
lakhs. The yield from Customs duties has 
been estimated Bs. 3 crores lower than the 
current year’s estimate — Its.34,75 lakhs 
as against Ils.37, 75 lakhs. This is based on 
I the assumption that the present tendencies 
I will continue and tliat there will be no violent 
change In the effect of the war on Customs 
revenue. 

The Defence Budget for 1941-42 amounts 
to 118.84,13 lakhs made up of — 

Bs. lakhs 


(1) Basic normal budget . . 36,77 

(2) Effect of rise in prices . . . . 8,55 

(3) India’s war measures . . . . 35,40 

(4) Kon-effective charges . . . . 8,41 


84,18 

The Finance Member stressed the fact that 
these estimates provided only for specific 
schemes and measures definitely under way 
or in sight and, while Defence plans have to 
ho adapted to meet the changing war situation, 
it is impossible to forecast the cost of unfore- 
seeable items. The charges borne by His 
Majesty’s Government on account of the sup- 
plies and services rendered by India during 
1941-42 are expected to bo more than double 
the amount of India’s war expenditure, while 
His Majesty’s Government are also providing 
free of charge much of the equipment needed 
I for the modernisation of the Army in India. 

The Finance Member pointed out that the 
total streiigtli of India’s armed forces Is now 
well over half a million men and further expan- 
sion is proceeding. New regiments of mecha- 
nised cavalry, artillery and infantry are being 
raised as also Signal and Sapper and Miner 
Units and all specialised troops required for 
modern warfare. New ships for the Boyal 
Indian Navy are being built and more ofllcers 
and men to man them are beirq? trained. For 
the Air Force aircraft and equipment are being 
obtained from America and the first “ made-in- 
India ” aeroplanes are expected to be manu- 
factured this year. At the same time airmen 
are being trained as fast as the capacity of the 
flying schools permit. Civil expenditure has 
also increased by B8.2,61 lakhs, mainly on 
account of schemes connected with the war. 
Thus the training of pilots and mechanics 
for the Air Force Beserve will cost Bs.SS lakhs 
and the scheme for the training of 15,000 war 
technicians by March, 1942, a further Bs.93 
lakhs. The Supply Department’s expenditure 
on placing orders for Indian products for allied 
Governments, the value of which has already 
exceeded Bs.82 crores, Is expected to he Bs.58 
lakhs. 

Thus while the Government of India’s total 
expenditure next year is expected to Increase 
bv 118.15 crores to Bs.l, 26 crores, its total 
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revenue is expected to rise by B8.8 crores to 
B8.1,06 crorea, leavlna a prospective deficit of 
B8.20 orores. A third of this Is met by the 
fresh taxation and the remainder from the 
Defence Loans. The Finance Member also 
stated that with the surplus of Es.? crores over 
from last year and the increased contribution 
of Ks.lO crores from the Hallways, the cost of 
the Defence expansion would cause a deficit 
of only E8.8 crores in 1040-41 instead of Es.18 
crores as previously estimated. 

The Fimnce Member finally explained the 
advantage to India of the recent redemption 
of India’s sterling debt and its replacement 
by rupee obligations. When the operation 
was completed the Government of India's! 
external debt would have been reduced byi 
Es.l20 crores and its interest charges x)ayable! 
in London would have been halved over the| 
last 6 years. This would not affect the sise 
of the country’s gold reserves, but will greatly 
strengthen India’s credit, while at the same time 
helping His Majesty’s Government to finance 
the war. 


The prolonged debates in the two Houses of 
the Legislat^e revealed general approval 
of the plan to raise only one-third by taxation 
and the various financial measures were passed 
by both the Houses. The only modification 
made was the announcement by the Finance 
Member that Government would exempt from! 
excise duty tyres used by animal-driven carts. 


Otber Legislativa Measures. — Besides the 
various financial and other measures for pro- 
moting the war effort, the Central Legislature 
passed other Bills some of which are of con- 
siderable importance. They are : 


The Reserve Bank of India (Third 

Amoidneiit) Act. — Under Section 42 of the 
Act a scheduled bank is required to maintain 
dally with the Eeserve Bank a minimum balance 
equal to 6 per cent of its demand liabilities 
and 2 per cent of its time liabilities, and in 
case of default the Eeserve Bank is entitled to 
charge Interest at penal rate on the amount of 
default. There is no provision, however, 
in the Act to prevent the Bank from with- 
drawing its deposit, even up to the full amount, 
provided it is prepared to accept the liability 
to pay this penal interest on the resulting 
deficiency. Cfases of such withdrawals were 
brought to the notice of the Central Board of 
the Eeserve Bank who recommended to the 
Government of India that in the interest of 
depositors and of sound banking in general, 
l^slation to penalise directors and other 
offleers of such oanks who are knowii^y and 
wilfully parties to such defaults be undertaken. 
The Act prescribes a suitable penalty and gives 
powers to the Eeserve Bank to prohibit defaulting 
banks from accepting fresh deposits during the 
continuation of the default. 

Railway Ticketltss TravaUars Act.— 
This legislation provides for imprisonment 
for a term, which may extend to three months 
and for removal of a person from a railway! 


carriage provided that nothing in the Act 
•* shall be deemed to preclude a person removed 
from a carriage of a higher class from cob. 
tinning his journey in a carriage of a class for 
which he holds a pass or ticket; provided 
further that women and children, if unaccom- 
panied by male passengers shall not be so 
removed except either at the station at which 
they first enter the train or at a junction or 
terminal station or station at the headquarters 
I of a civil district and only between the hours 
of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m.” The above formula 
represents a compromise between the Govern- 
ment and the non-offleial members of the House 
and provides a much-needed deterrent punish- 
ment for checking the enormous evil of ticketlcss 
travel. 


Delhi "Ribbon Devdkmment ** Act.— 

This Act is the first legislation of its kind to 
be enacted in India. It regulates in the Pro- 
vince of Delhi the use of land for purposes j 
other than agricultural. There is no legal 
power to control building development along 
the main roads in Delhi province outside the 
Delhi and New Delhi municipalities. The 
Act will safeguard future expansion of the 
Capital and will prevent growth of vested 
interests in uncontrolled areas. It is also 
proposed to control brick-fields as a part of 
the anti-mosquito campaign in the Capital. 
Safeguards have been provided in the Act 
in respect of places of worship. 


Indiaii MerchaiicUsc Marta Amandment 

Act alters the law which has existed since 
1889. The oririnal Act was directed to the 
suppression of false marking on goods and did 
not require a positive statement of their actual 
origin, except in the case of goods which bears 
a false or misleading indication. The Amending 
Act provides for the marking of the country of 
origin in all necessary cases by vesting power i 
with the Central Government to require, 
by notification, any class of goods to be marked 
with the country of origin. Goods from the 
U. K. are placed on the same footing as those 
of other countries. 


' Intnrance Law Amendiiif Act was framed 
after a conference with representatives of the 
Insurance Companies and makes a number of 
changes in the substantial law passed 4 years 
ago. 

Assam Rifles Act has been passed providing 
for the regulation of and the malnteniince of 
discipline in the Assam Eifles. This law provides 
for the taking over by the Central Govemiueut 
of the administration of Assam Eifles which 
had hitherto vested in the provincial government. 
The change has been made with the consent 
of the Assam Government. 


I In all 15 Bills were passed by the Indian 
Legisilature during the autumn session of 1940 
and 18 BUIS were passed during the Budget 
session of 1941. 
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The Indian Tariff Board Is an ad hoc body con- 1 
Rtituted from time to time as necessity arises to 
investigate the claims made by any Indian 
industry to protection. It generally consists of a 
President and two members, one of whom is 
normally a Government ofiacial. It has, subject to 
the approval of the Government of India, power 
t,o co-opt other members for particular enquiries. 


It tours over the industrial centres in India where 
the industry referred to it is located and if satis- 
fied after detailed enquiries that the claim for 
protection is justified, it makes its recommend- 
ations to the Government of India. The last Tariff 
Board became functus officio early in 1939 after 
I completing an enquiry into the question of extend- 
I ing protection to the Indian sericulture industry. 


Indians Overseas. 

Nnmbers. — The total Indian population overseas, according to the latest available 
returns, is as follows ; — 



Name of country. 

Indian population. 


Date of estimates. 


British Empire. 

Ceylon 

682,670t 


1988 

2, 

British Malaya* 

764,849 


1937 

3. 

Hong Kong 

4,745 


1931 

4. 

Mauritius 

269,701 


1987 

5. 

Seychelles 

Gibraltar 

60S 


1931 

6. 

80 (approximately) 


1932 

7. 

Nigeria 

32 


1931 

8. 

Kenya 

42,368 


1937 

9. 

Uganda 

18,800 


1937 

10. 

Nyasaland 

1,631 (Asiatics) 


1937 

11. 

Zanzibar 

14,242 


1931 

12. 

Tanganyika Territory 

23,422 


1931 

13. 

Jamaica 

18,669 


1936 

14. 

Trinidad 

154,083 


1937 

15. 

British Guiana 

142,978 


1937 

16. 

Fiji Islands 

89,333 


1937 

17. 

Northern Bhodesiu 

421 (Asiatice) 


1937 

18. 

Southern Bhodesia 

2,184 (Asiatics) 


1986 

10. 

Canada 

1,699 


1931 

?o. 

Australia 

2,404 


1933 

21. 

New Zealand 

1,166 


1932 

22. 

South Africa — 

Natal 

183,646 


1936 

23. 

Transvaal 

26,561 


1936 

24. 

Cape Province 

10,692 


1936 

25. 

Orange Free State 

29 


1936 

26. 

South African Protectorates . . 

409 (Asiatics) 


1936 

27. 

South West Africa 

14 „ ) 


1936 

28. 

Maldives 

660 (Approximately) 


1933 

29. 

British North Borneo . . 

1,298 


1931 

20. 

Aden 

8,168 


1937 

31. 

Britidi Somaliland .. .. 

520 


1931 

32. 

United Kingdom 

7,128 


1932 

33. 

Malta .. 

41 


1933 

34. 

Grenada 

6,000 


1932 

35. 

St. Lucia 

2,189 


1921 

36. 

Brltidii Honduras 

497 


1931 


Total for Briti^ Empire . . 

2,471,622 




t Indian estate labourers only. 

* Includes Straits Settlements. Federated and TJnfederated Malay States 
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Name of Country. 

Indian Population. 

Date of estimates. 

Foreign Countries. 



37. Dutch East Indies 

27,638 

1930 

38. Slam 

6,000 (approximately) 

1931 

39. French Indo-China 

6,000 ( „ ) .. 

1931 

40. Japan 

300 ( „ ) .. 

1931 

41. Bahrein 

600 

1933 

42. Iraq 

2,696 

1932 

43. Muscat 

441 

1983 

44. Portuguese East Africa 

6,000 

1931 

45. Madagascar 

7,945 

1931 

46. Eeunion 

1,533 

1933 

47. United States of America 

5,850 

1930 

48. Dutch Guiana 

37,933 

1932 

49. Brazil 

2.000 

1931 

50, European countries 

1,000 (approximately) 


Total for foreign countries . . 

103,736 


Total for all countries 

2,575,258 



Origin of Indian Emigration. — Emi-|(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
gratlon is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
aud there is little evidence of any settlement pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
of Indiana overseas in early times except in the abuses to which the system was liable, 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
purpose of labour dates from the beginning of that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
meats to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, prohibited (Act XV ot 1842) except to Biauri- 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this tins and there control was tightened. In Act 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
without regulation. The first olficially re- regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
corded instance of <?euuine recruitment for Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
carried some 150 artisans to Bourbon. The nies in 1894 gave rtiie to a system of emigration 
abolition of slavery in British colonics in 1834 from French Indian ports to Bdunion and 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. Bourbon which was largely based on crimping 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned in British territory. This practice was checked 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and by Act XXTV or 1852. In 1858 emigration 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- tion with the French Government was passed 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to legalising and regulating emigration to Beunion 
investigate the case and to make recommenda- Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana, 
tions for securing the well-being of emigrants. Act XI 11 of 1864 marks an important stage in 
They advised that no legislation was required the history of emigration, sinon It elalmrated 
except in order to prevent undue advantage and consolidated the whole system of control, 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im* 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate portant respects with the object of preventing 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
entered into freely and understood by them sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every the Straits Settlements from the control of tb" 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
Government under which the emigrants were to that colony came under all the restrictions 
live. These recommendations were embodied imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
In the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), wlilch permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
also provided that contracts should be deter- to the injury caused to the agricultural Indus- 
mlnable after 6 years. tries of the colony, these restrictions were 

History of Emigration. — Under the above removed In 1872, subject only to maglsterisl 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted control of recruitment in India. In 1879 
to Mauritiust British Guiana and Australia complaints reached the Government of India 
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of grosB abuses in tlie treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to lmport.ant legislation in the colon \ 
for the protection of Indian immigrants 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad 
Owing to almllar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry wore airo 
instituted in both these colonies, and thei’ 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
poiuts requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation.-— Tn 1871 a fresh con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VU of 1871) 
hy which the Acts regulating emigration to 
tlx; French Colonics and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were Incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882. 
when several cases of kidnapping and othe 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India, The opportunity was 
taken to depute two ollicials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and In Bengal respectively, the wa}' in whic' 
tiic system of recruitment actuallV worke<!, 
the respects in which It was open to improve 
inent, and the attitude of the people toward- 
emigration. Tliclr reports were reviewed by 
tlio Government of India, and llnally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act. specific 
the countries to wiiich emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- (General In Council 
to add to tlie list by notification, and also tt 
prohibit emigration to any of the couiitrio 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and/or excessive mortality among emigrant.- 
In such country, or on the ground that pro pci 
measures have not been taken for the protec 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
wit h them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importanre 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVIT of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica. 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix 
Fmlmtion to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, tbe- 
(lemaiid for fresh labour having died out. 
B migration to Natal was discontinued from the 
iKt July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Eml- 
Rtation to the French Colonies of Beunlon, 
•'lartinlqne and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated coihplalnts of the Inadequate 
precautions taken lor the proper treatment 
repatriation of the Immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide tor the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
ef India also occasionally depute to the 
•joionies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
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India visited Fiji and British Guiana In 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to It. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India In 1915 In the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
ibolished. The Secretary of State lor India 
accepted this 'policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the Indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
“ Emigrant ** was extended to cover all per- 
sons “ assisted *’ to depart from India. 

It was found that the lack of power to 
regulate the total flow of emigration for 
imskilletl work, whether assisted or voluntary 
and wliethcr under contract or not, may oi)eraic 
to the detriment of Indian communities 
overseas, particularly in times of economic 
depression. The Tmiian Emigration Act was 
suitably amended in 1938 and the Government 
of India took power, to prohibit, when 
necessary, even unas.^i8ted emigration for 
the piirpo.se of unskilled work. This 
amendment was promulgated on December 
14, 1939. The rules have been made appli- 
cable in the first instance to tiie Province of 
Bombay whore tiie problem of illicit emigration 
was found to exist in ai>preciablo proportions. 
Under the new rules the passage broker is pre- 
cluded from recovering or being a party to any 
arrangement to recover tlio “cost of recruit- 
ment” from the emigrant. 

During 1939- -10 two minor defects in the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1032 were remedied by the 
Indian J-hnigration Act, 1940. This Act em- 
powers Protectors of Emigrants to exercise 
the powers of detention, search, etc., for the 
prevention of offences under the Act and by 
making the offence under Section 30 of the 
Act cognizable, removes an anomaly between 
Sections 35 and 80A of the Act. 

Present Position.— I u d i a n emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
I generally is one in which the Indian public now 
I take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of Indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in wliich they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three: — 
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(а) Cootroi ol emigration. 

{b) Rli^ts of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(e) Bights and disabilities of Indians 
domiciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered 
separately. 

Control of Emigratlon.—So far as 

unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of 
control. The terms of section 10 of the 
Emigration Act of 1022 are as follows:— 

** 10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
Unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor- General in Council, by 
notification in the Goreftoo/Zfidta, may specify 
in this behalf. 

**(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so 
approved.** 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

fa) have been recruited by a person 
licensed for that purpose by and res- 
ponsible to an officer (hereinafter called 
the Emigration Commissioner) appoint- 
ed by the Government of Ceylon, or 
(b) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage 
and have been accepted by lilm. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon sliall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistenoi^ during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised In such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government ol Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Gk)vemor- General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(б) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of Uie common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health oron the ground 
that the work which he is requited to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated hy his employer, or for any 
other Buflleient reason, be repatriated free of 
oost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 


Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there Is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in 
clause (6). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall fumisb 
sudi periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India In respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon In accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been Imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
mltteii to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from Maylst, 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,6(X) labourers. The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskUled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, bnt the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed ; — 

Emiglratioii to British Gulana.-EmJgra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the OazeUe oj 
India on the following terms and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become operative: — 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1,500. 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and re^onsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government ol British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the (lovemment of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their 
disposal. 

(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 ol the 
Act. 

(5) If at any time there Is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the 
Government of British Guiana shall at the 
request of the Governor- General in Ooundl 
appoint a person to nerform temporarily the 
duties of the Agent. 
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(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Qulana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Cororoisaion. 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
Oder to each family for its 8e{>arate eujuyment 
a holding comprising not lass than five acres ot 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out In a locality 
wliich shall be healthy and shall liave an ad- 
equate supply of good drinking water. All 
expenses in connection with the preparation of 
the holdings shall be borne by the Government 
of British Guiana and shall in no case be recover- 
able from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

Aft<er an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
sliall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(V)) If any emigrant so rcqtUres loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence In India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his anivai in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
In British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
At the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in | 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
tnan 7 years from the date of his arrival in Biltisb 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
Ids residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
last preceding danse the Government of 

Britlsb Guiana on the request of an Agent 
Appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re-| 
patriate at Its own expense and withont any pay- 


ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of bis former residence In India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or In addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Bcttlement Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the case of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration In regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately 
! represented on such boards. 

I (15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
I Guiana before tire date of this notification and 
I under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of hts return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
Inoanableof labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in 
accordance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire. — On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-govern- 
ing dominion^ and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions: — 

*‘(1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth Including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on Immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

**(2) British citizens domiciled In any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

**(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in tlieir wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.'* 

The first paragraidi of this resolution has 
regularized the vaiious restrictions on Intmlgra- 
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tlon which the Beif-RovernlDg dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used In order to clieck Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not lesh 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any porsoi 
who has not received in advance a iKjrinit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitabh 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any i>;rson deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life to 
be unsiiited to the requirements of the Union. 
Canada prohibited the landing of any person 
who bad come to the Dominion otherwise 
than by continuous Journey from the country of 
which he was a native and unless he possessed in 
his own tight 250 dollars. Since 1030, Canada 
has restricted the immigration of Indians to the 
wife or unmarried child under 18 years of age, 
of any Canadian citizen legally admitted 
to and resident in Canada, who is in a position 
to readve and care for Ids dependents. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions In favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Ijeglslature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persona not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any Britisli posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry Into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and admini- 
stration of such possession to portions of Indian 
domldle," With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justlilcation 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed ^ the 
Colonial Office except In the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the Immigration of classes 
of people whose entry Ijito the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas. — The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded In the following terms:— 

"This Conference reaffirma that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of Its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, out 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as on equal member of 


the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests oi 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth It l.v 
desirable that the rights ot such Indians to 
citizensnip should be recognised.’* 

*• The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution In view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India wliile appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless ieol bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of 
Indians in South Africa and hope that by 
negotiations between India and South Africa a 
way can be found as soon as may be to reach a 
more satisfactory position. 

Stuomary of present Position. — Outside 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows : — 

(1) South Africa.— The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive renistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Belief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied In the 
following extracts from letters : — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 30th, 1914; “With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.” 

(U) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914: 

” By vesteci rights 1 understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he w'as living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township.” 

This has been officially interpreted to mean 
“ that the vested righU of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the Jaw or not 
should bo respected,” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommenda- 
tions were as follows : — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) ^*and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) Tliere should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics : but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segrega- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which mimidpallties 
should have right, subject to certain 
conditions : — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics. 

(d) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holdan should gradually be attracted. 
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(d) These areiu should be selected and 
allocated by a board of independent persons 
In consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform “ License Law *’ applicable 
to all the Pro Vinces of the Union should be 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the isane of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a com prehonsi ve con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia : — 

(а) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor lioenses) shall he entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Capt? Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Cllicers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(б) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, tog('ther with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 

(d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper ixjrson to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator. 

(e) That munlcii)al bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation in tl.c 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics reirarrllng 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, ^ould be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep In clo.oe 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 


dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Against tills 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but the protest was not 
accepted by the Union Government. 

As has been stated above, the representatives 
of the Union of South Africa dissented from tlie 
resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921 
which recommended the rei^ognition of the rigid 
of Indians to citizenship in the solf-governlng 
Dominions. The negotiations comlucted be- 
twc(ui the two governments produced little result 
and the anti-Aslatie feeling prevailing was re- 
flected in the legislation passed during the follow- 
ing years. Between 1922 and 1925 the Durban 
Land Alienation Ordinance, the Borough aiul 
Township laind Ordinance, the Natal Boroughs 
Ordinance (No. 19 of 1924) and the Natal Town- 
shlp.s Ordinance of 1925 were all passed and were; 
detrimental to Indian interests. In 1925, tiic 
Areas Ileservatlon, Immigration and lleglstratlon 
(Further Provision) Bill was introduced in the 
Union l‘arliamcut, the object of the lilll being to 
stiffen the immigration law in its application to 
Asiatics and to introduce segrogutiuu in Matiil. 
Tile Bill roused consternation in South Africa and 
widespread resentment in India. After pro- 
longed negotiations Ixjtween the two Govern- 
ments, the Union Government agreed to ti 
conference between the representatives of the two 
Governments and to the postponement of the 
coiiskloration of the Areas Kesi'.rvatjon Bill until 
after the e,onf(!rence. The Conference nuit in 
Cape Town and arrived at an understanding, 
commonly ktiowui as the Cape Town Agree- 
ment of 1927. The terms of this agreement, 
which were ratified by both Goveriuncnts in 
February, 1027, are rc'produced bedow. 

Cape Town Agreement, 1927 

1. It was announctei in April 1020 that tlie 
Oovcrnnicnt of India nntl the Government of tlie 
Union of South Africa had agreetl to hold a Itoujul 
Table Conference to explore all possible methods 
of settling the Indian question in the Union in a 
manner whhdi would safeguard tlu^ niainteminee 
of western staiidanis of life in South Africa by 
just and legitimate means. The Conference as- 
sembled at Capo Town on Deeoinber I7th and its 
session finished on January 12th. There was, in 
thesii meetings, a full and frank exchange, of views 
which has resulted in a trui^r ujipreeiation of 
mutual difficulties and a united understanding to 
co-operate in t he solution of a common problem 
in a spirit of friendliness and good-will. 

Both Governments re-afflrm their recognition 
of the right of South Africa to use all just and 
legitimate meanh for the maintenance of western 
standards of life. 

2. The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union wlio are prepared 
to conform to western standards of life, should lx* 
enabled to do so. 

3. For those Indians in the Union who may 
tlcsire to avail themselves of it, the Union 
Government will organise a scheme of assisted 
emigration to India or other countries where 
western standards arc not required. Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous 
absence from the Union in agreement with the 
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proposed revision of the law relating to domicile 
which will be of general application. Emigrants 
under the assisted emigration scheme who desire 
to return to the Union within the 3 years will only 
be allowed to do so on refund to the Union 
Uovernment of the cost of the assistance received 
by them. 

4. The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such emigrants on their 
arrival in India. 

6. The admission Into the Union of the wives 
and minor children of Indians permanently domi- 
ciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 
3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial Conference 
of 1918. 

6. In the expectation that the difliculties with 
which the Union has been confronted will be 
materially lessened by the agreement now happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in 
order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and 
have a fair trial, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill. 

7. The two Governments have agreed to 
watch the working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
changes that experience may suggest. 

8. The Government of the Union of South 
Africa liave requested the Government of India 
to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the two 
Governments. 

In February, 1930, a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly was appointed to 
Inquire into and report on certain matters relating 
to the rights of Indians to own and occupy im- 
movable pro^rty in the Transvaal and incident- 
ally to trade. The Committee was required, 
inter aHa, to investigate how far the intentions of 
the legislature, as embodied in the Act of 1919, 
were being given effect to and whether, and, if so, 
to what extent, an amendment of the Act was 
desirable. The Committee came to the conclusion 
that the position which bad arisen as a result of 
illegal occupation in the mining areas was serious 
and that there was no doubt that Law 3 of 1885, 
as amended by the Act of 1919, Intended that 
Asiatics should not own fixed property in the 
Transvaal outside reserved areas cither individu- 
ally or collectively and either directly or in- 
directly. It submitted its report on the 13th 
Hay, 1930, and embodied Its recommendations 
in a Bill, which it urged should be enacted im- 
mediately. The Bill was read for the first time 
on the 14th May, 1930, but in deference to the 
representations made by the Government of India 
that adequate time should bo allowed for careful 
examination of the far-reaching provisions of the 
measure, the Union Government decided to defer 
farther consideration of it until the Parliamentary 
session of 1981. As a result of opposition to the 
BUI, it was later postponed further, and a Con- 
ference was held in 1932 to examine the provisions 
of the BUI and to review the working of the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 In accordance with para. 
7 of that Agreement. 


The results of the Conference are contained in 
the foUowing extracts from a statement made in 
the Indian Legislature on the 5th AprU, 1932: — - 

1. In accordance with paragraph 7 of the 
Capo Town Agreement eff 1927 delegates of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and of 
the Government of India met at Cape Town from 
January 12th to February 4th, 1932 to consider 
the working of the Agreement and to exchange 
views as to any modifications that experience 
might suggest. The delegates had a full and 
frank discussion in the Conference, which was 
throughout marked by a spirit of cordiality and 
mutum good-wUl. 

2. Both Governments consider that the Cape 
Town Agreement has been a powerful influence in 
fostering friendly relations between them and 
that they should continue to co-operate in the 
common object of harmonising their respective 
intereste in regard to Indians resident in the 
Union. 

3. It was recognised tliat the possibUities of 
the Union’s scheme of assisted emigration to 
India are now practically exhausted owing to the 
economic and climatic conditions of India as weU 
as to the fact that 80 per cent, of the Indian 
population ot the Union arc now South- African- 
born. As a consequence the possibilities of land- 
settlement outside India, as already contemplated 
in paragraph 3 of the Agreement, have been 
further c.onsidcred. The Government of India 
wUlco-operatc with the Government of the Union 
in exploring the possibilities of a colonisation 
scheme for sisttling Indians, both from India and 
from South Africa, in other countries. In this 
investigation, which should take place during the 
course of the present year a representative of the 
Indian community in South Africa will, if they 
so desire, be associated. As soon as the in- 
vestigation has been completed the two Govern- 
ments will consider the results of the inquiry. 

4. No other modification of the Agreement is 
for the present considered necessary. 

5. I shall now endeavour to deal with the 
Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) Bill. 
The Conference decided that it should bo con- 
sidered by a sub-coinmittco consisting of two 
representatives of each Delegation. After dis- 
cussion in the sub-committee Dr. Malan, who was 
one of Union representatives, agreed to place 
infoNuaUy before members of the Select Com- 
mittee, whleh had prepared Bill, suggestions of 
the delegates from India. Results of this con- 
sultation may be summarised as follows 

(1) Clause 5 of the BiU which embodied 
the principle of segregation by providing for 
the ear-marking of areas for the occupation 
or ownership of land by Asiatics has been 
deleted. Instead, the Gold Law is to be 
amended to empower the Minister of the 
Interior after consultation with the Minister 
of Mines to withdraw any land from the 
operation of sections 130 and 131 in so 
far as they prohibit residence upon or 
occupation of any land by coloured ar- 
sons. This power will be exercised after 
inquiry into individual cases by an impartial 
commission presided ever by a judge to 
validate present illegal occu^tions and to 
permit exceptions to be made in future from 
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ocoapational restrictions of Gold Law. It 
is noped that liberal use will be made of 
this new provision of the law so as to pre- 
vent the substantial dislocation of Indian 
business which strict application of the 
existing restrictions would involve, and 
to provide Indians in future with rea- 
sonable facilities to trade in the mining 
areas without segregation. 

(2) The BiUhas also been amended so as 
to jprotect fixed property acquired by 
Asiatic companies up to 1st March 1980, 
which are not protected by section 2 of Act 
87 of 1919. l^s will have the effect of 
saving many Indian properties which, 
thou^ not acquired in contravention of 
the letter of the Act of 1919, were acquired 
contrary to its spirit. 

(3) Local bodies whom, clause 10 of the 
Bill required to refuse certificates of fitness 
to an Asiatic to trade on the ground that 
the applicant may not lawfully carry on 
business on the premises for which the 
licence is sought, shall have to treat a 
certificate issued by a competent Govern- 
ment officer to the effect that any land 
has been withdrawn from the restrictive 
provisions of sections 180 and 131 of the 
Gcdd Law as sufficient proof that a coloured 
person may lawfully trade on such land. 
As it is proposed to maintain hereafter a 
register of all lands in proclaimed areas 
where Asiatic occupation is permitted, 
such a provision should prove a valuable 
safeguard to the Indian community. 

6. As against these Important concessions, it 
has to bo recognised that the recommendations of 
the Indian Delegation that areas like Springs and 
de-proclaimed land, to which the restrictions of 
clauses 130 and 181 do not at present apply 
should not be made subject to them, and tfwt 
leases for ten years or more should not be treated 
as fixed prop^ty have not been accepted. On 
the balance, however, the amendments which, 
subject to ratification by the Union Parliament, 
have been made in the BiU represent a substantial 
advance on the original Bill. 

The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Bill, as 
amended in the manner mentioned in paragraphs 
6 and 7 of the statement above, was passed into 
law in 1982 and a Commission, presided over by 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Feetham, was ap- 
pointed in October, 1982, to enquire into the 
occupation by coloured persons of proclaimed 
land in the Transvaal. The Transvaal Asiatic 
Land Tenure (Amendment) Act of 1936, which 
was passed after consideration of the recommend- 
ations of the Feetham Commission, completed 
the legislation necessary to give effect to the 
policy of the original Act of 1982. 

The Government of the Union of South Africa 
also appointed a Committee to undertake the in- 
vestigation of the possibilities of colonisation 
contemplated in the 1932 Agreement referred to 
above. The report of this Committee was pub- 
lished simultaneously in India and In South 
Africa on the 2nd July, 1934. The main recom- 
mendation of the Committee was that further 
investigation in regard to the successful operation 


of a colonisation scheme could advantageously be 
made by a joint commission in British North 
Borneo, British New Guinea and British Guiana. 
The idea of colonising Indians from the Union, 
however, does not appear to have been proceeded 
with. 

Since 1932, there have also been several enact- 
ments which are capable of being used against 
Indians in the Union, e.p., the Transvaal Licences 
(Control) Ordinance of 1982 and the Natal Eural 
Dealers' Licensing Law Amendment Ordinance of 
1985. A further development occurred in 1987 
when three private Bills affecting the position of 
Indians in the Union were introduced in the 
Union Parliament. The first sought to prohibit 
marriages between Europeans and Asiatics or 
natives. It was introduced on the 12th January 
but attempts to have it referred to a Select 
Committee failed. The second Bill soimht to 
empower Provincial Courcils to prohibit the em- 
ployment of Europeans by non-Europeans in the 
Union, and the third to prohibit the acquisition 
of fixed property in the Transvaal by any Euro- 
pean, Coloured or Cape Malay women married to 
Asiatics and by cldldren of such marriages. 
Both the Government of India and theh* Agent 
General In the Union made representations 
against these two Bills. Second reading, which 
would have involved acceptance of the principle 
of the two measures, was not proceeded with and 
they were referred to a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly for investigation of 
their contents and form. Both the Indian com- 
munity and the Agent General gave evidence 
before the Select Committee. The Committee 
came to no conclusion on the proposal to restrict 
ownership of land through marriage, but after 
consideration of the other BUI, submitted an 
amended Bill entitled the White Women's 
Employment Bcstriction BUI. The amended BUI 
sought to prohibit the employment of European 
women by Asiatics except under a certificate of 
the Minister of Labour and to forbid the issue of 
such a certificate if the women concerned were to 
be under the direction or supervision of a non- 
European or to bo housed or employed on 
promises containing dweUlng or sleeping quarters 
of Asiatics or at places where they might come 
hito contact with Asiatics other than as customers 
over the counter. Cape Malays and Japanese 
(whUe the trade convention with Japan ^ted) 
were to be exempted from the restriction. The 
new measure was purely anti-Indian and the 
Government of India protested strongly against 
it. In the course of oral evidence oefore the 
Select Committee, a representative of the South 
African Indian Congress stated that he believed 
Indians would be wUling to terminate employ- 
ment of European women voluntarUy where 
circumstances ^owed that particular exception 
might be, or had been, justifiably taken to such 
employment. The Union Government accepted 
this statement as an assurance of co-operation by 
the Indian community in objectionable cases and 
an announcement was made on the 14th April in 
the Union House of Assembly that no further 
opportunity would be given for the discussion on, 
or for legif^tion in connection with, the Select 
Committee's report on the Bills. The Union 
Government, however, reserved the right to 
undertake legation later should circumstances 
demand it. The dropping of these two Bills did 
not, however, satisfy certain sections and an 
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tiimouncement was made in the Union Parliament 
4 u tile 17th May, 1937, that two Commissions, 
one to enquire into mixed marriages and the other 
into the question of Asiatic land tenure in areas 
not covered by the enquiry of the F(‘cthani 
GommiBsion, would be appointed. These Com- 
missions were appointed In February, 1938. The 
local Indian community and the Agent-General 
in the Union gave both written and oral evidence 
before the Commissions. The Mixed Marriages 
Commission has not as far reported and its 
findings are not likely to be of much practical 
importance to the local Indians, as such informa- 
tion as is available goes to show that mixed 
marriages are very rare among Indians in South 
Africa. The Laud Commission reported to- 
wards the end of March, 1939 and its recommen- 
dations were generally considered to be satisfac- 
tory from the Indian point of view. 

In spite of repeated representations from the 
local Indian community and the Government 
of India, the Union Government passed the 
Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act 1939 
which came into force on June 16, 1939. The 
Act restricts three important rights of the Indian 
community in the Transvaal ; (a) the right to 
occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions; 
(6) the right to trade anywhere in the Transvaal; 
and (r) the right of Indians holding trading 
licences in li^y 1919 to transfer their business 
premises in the same township. The main 
provisions of the Act are as follows : (1) Further 

S roteotion for two years was granted to such 
legal occupation of land by Asiatics in the area 
under the Gold Law as had been protected since 
May 1930. (2) The issue of trading licenses 
except with the permission of the Minister was 
prohibited unless it was proved that the applicant 
and the person in control of the business were 
not Asiatics. (3) The hiring or occupation by 
Asiatics of any land or premises was prohibited 
If such land or premises were not occupied by 
Asiatics or coloured persons on April 30, 1939. 
(4) The Minister was empowered to issue per- 
mits of exemption. 

The International situation in September 1939 
and the consequent change of Ministry in the 
Union altered position slightly so far as the 
Indian communitv was concerned. It was 
officially announced that the Government of the 
Union intended to appoint a commission to 
ascertain whether penetration hud in fact taken 
place. The Union Government also declared 
no fresh statutory measures involving segre- 
gation would he introduced during the war. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the report of the Mixed Marriages Commission 
was published in August 1939. Four members 
of the Commission signed a majority report re- 
commending that legimtion should be passed 
prohibiting mixed marriages and that this legis- 
lation shomd be accompanied by other measures 
di^oted against illicit miscegenation. A minori- 
ty report by one member stated that legislation 
was no solution of the problem and suggested 
immigration of young European women to Soutii 
Africa in order to overcome the disparity be- 
tween the European male and female popula- 
tion. In January 1940 Dr. Malan moved a 
reeolutdon in the House of Assembly that stei» 
shoiUd be taken to implement the recommended 
legislation. In reply the Minister of tiie Interior 


stated that as the country was in a state of war 
Government did not propose to embark upon 
contentious legislation touching difficult social 
conditions, sentiments and racial pride. 

The magnificent performances of Indian 
soldiers in the Middle-East were not without 
infiuenco in South Africa, where the . attitude 
towards Indians notably Improved. In April 
1941 legislation was passed in both Houses of 
the Union rarllament, which for the first time 
gave Indians the legal right to own an^ occupy 
land in what was known as “ gold areas,” i.e., 
Johannesburg and surrounding areas. The 
replacement of General Hertzog by Field Marshal 
Smuts saw the Union Government adopt a 
more liberal Asiatic policy. In May 1941 
the South African Government agreed to admit 
commercial travellers from India into the Union. 
In 1938 it was brought to the notice of the 
Government of India that the immigration 
laws of the Union of South Africa, under which 
prohibited immigrants were not entitled to 
obtain a licence to carry on any trade or calling 
in the Union, prevented the admission of Indian 
commercial travellers into the Union. Follow- 
ing representations made to the Union Govern- 
ment by the Higli Commissionei for India, the 
Union Government agreed to issue temporary 
permits and the necessary licences to bona fide 
commercial travelleis from India. 

Wlien General Smuts’ Government came to 
power at the end of 1989 they decided to appoint 
a Commission with a view to ascertain whether 
there was Indian penetration into predomi- 
nantly European areas on a scale that justified 
legislation. In pursuance of this decision 
Mr. Lawrence, Minister of tlie Interior, ^pointed 
a Committee, popularly designated the Lawrence 
Committee, consisting of representatives of the 
Natal Indian community and the Durban 
Municipal Corporation with the object of explor- 
li]^ the possibilities of finding a solution to the 
problem of segregation on a non-statutory 
basis. Hopes of finding a solution on these 
lines have increased since the Committee started 
work. 

The Indian community in South Africa offered 
enthusiastic co-operation to the war effort. 
A mechanical transport corps for Indians was 
organised and over a thousand Indians, mostly 
from Natal, volunteered to serve. 

On the whole, since the advent of the Smuts 
Government, the Indian position has improved 
remarkably. As a gesture of goodwill and also 
to indicate appreciation of the gallantry of India’s 
soldiers the Union Government took stepa^to 
SCO that the anti -Asiatic provisions of the law 
were not applied to Indian visitors, particularly 
students passing through Union territory on 
their way from Britain or the continent to 
India during the war. 

(2) Kenya Colony. — ^The gtievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth In the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 2l8t, 1920. The 
controversy centred round thef olio wing points 

(a) FnaNCHiss.— Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common eleo- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis jtlus an educational test 
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without racial diseriminatloit for all British 
subjects. 

(d) SsOEBaATiON.-> Professor Simpson who 
was sent to Bast Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that It was impracticable; 
secondly, that it was commercially Inconvenient; 
and thinly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
treated In the allocation of sites. 

(c) THK HionLANDS.-— Lord Elgin decides 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 

now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
liOid Elgin's decision applies. This decision 
lias now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) Immigration. — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 

The Settlement. — The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1028. 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this It 
was decided : — 

(o) Franohisb. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Euroixians, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(6) Segregation. — The policy of segregation 
as l^tween Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(c) The Highlands.— The existing practice 
is maintained lM)tn as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration. — Racial discrimination in 
immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic Interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly I 
Impartial examination of applications for entry i 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been Instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions In a resolution published on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majesty’s Government did not feel 
jastified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ** and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to Implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
act4on -was taken by the local administration 
JO the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 


communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
M.ile8ty’8 Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by tlielr representatives at 
the Impciiiil conference in 1023 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the In- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
-stated such a Committee was appointed In 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee;— 

“(1) Immigration.— My position is that If 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of w'hatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate Information with regard to 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations In favour of a 
common ik)11, but 1 nni not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(8) Highlands. — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given In the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy In regard to agri- 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands.— It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made It 
plain that It Is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land In 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
' Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consfderatloii 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
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the oolony of report* from the native and 
f^cttltnral pointi of view on the areas in 
quertion/* 

The work of the Oolonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
reiattons between the different classes of settlers 
in Kmiya, and the sitnation was farther 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
cmnmnnity to relinquish their attitude of non* 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
CosnciL 

In June 1924, His Majesty's Government 
announced the appointment of an Bast African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Soutbborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
farther action In the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Clommission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was pubUehed in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
9th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, In view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited Bast Africa, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume Its sittings. 

In November 1926, Information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
pc^-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz., an adult 
11 tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
shilUngs and for Indians at 20 ahlUlngs. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
pamed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January 1927. 

Closer Union.— In view of the issue of 
another White Paper in July 1927, In which It 
was announced that His Majesty's Government 
had authorised the Secretary of State for the 
Colonleetosend to Africa a special Commission 
to investigate the possibility of seouriim more 
effective oo-operation between the Govern- 
ments of Eastern and Central African Depen- 
dencies and make recommendations on this 
and oofpaate matters, the question r^ardlng 
the potition of Indians In Kenya again came 
to the forehront. 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Oolonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Undei^ 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to Bast Africa 


to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young commission for the closer union of 
Ken^, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possiUe modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals repiesentlng 
the various mteiests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far It may be postible 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the Invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for thu Colonie^the 
Government of India deputed the Bt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, P.O., to Bast Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’* Beport and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal. If he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

Mr. Sastrl left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Beport presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

{a) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
clviUsatlon franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 

(5) Invoke the good offloes of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 

(c) oppose the grant of responsible mvern- 
ment to Kenya or of any Institutions 
leading up to it ; 

id) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson ; 

(s) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya ; 

(9) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Ken3ra Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty's Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel WUson was published 
on the 5th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty's Government on the subject. 

The conclusions of His Majesty's Government 
as negards closer union in East Africa were 
published in June, 1980, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
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would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 1080. The Government of 
India cominvnicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in so far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
lli^t Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H.,b 8 their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sastri in July, 1031. 

The. report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty's Government on the 
recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from tlie 
report of the Committee were also similarly 
published on the 24th August, 1932. 

As regards the question of Closer Union, 
His Majesty’s Government have accepted the 
view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations arising out of the ll^ndatory 
position of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 
has not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
step in the direction of the formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies. 

There was no Important development in 
regard to this question until 1935 when certain 
sections in Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
posal for Closer Union. Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have expressed the view 
that since 1931 circumstances had changed so 
rapidly as to justify a reversal of the Joint 
Committee’s decision and that immediate 
8ter« should be taken towards the Closer Union 
of East Africa. A " Memorandum on Union ” 
was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies by the European Elected Members’ 
Organisation of the Kenya Legislative Council. 
His Majesty's Government did not, however, 
consider that there were adequate grounds for 
reopening an enquiry into the matters which had 
been so carefully investigated by the Joint Select 
Committee as recently as 1931. This decision 
is contained in Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s 
despatch, dated the 12th October, 1935, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya which has 
been published in all the countries concerned. 

Franchise.— As regards franchise, His Majesty's 
Government stated in the White Paper of 1930 
that “ His Majesty’s Government are of the 
opinion that the establiidiment of a common roll 
is the object to be aimed at and attained, with 
HU equal franchise of a civilization or education 
character open to allraces." In 1981 the question 
of franchise was also referred to the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union. After 
discussing the arguments that had been brouf^t 
forward w and against a common electoral roll, 
the Select Committee stated in para. 100 of their 
report that it would be iminacticabie undor 
present conditions to advocate the adoption of 


the system of common rdl representation in 
preference to the existing system of election.'’ 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted 
the recommendations of tlie Joint Select Com- 
mittee in tlie matter. 

Highlands. — The Joint Select Committee 
of I'arliamont, which was appointed to con- 
sider the question of Closer Union in East 
Africa, had recommended that " in view of the 
nervousness among the native population 
ns regards the land question, a full and authori- 
tative inquiry sliould be undertaken immediately 
into tlie needs of the native jxipulation, present 
and prospective, with respect to land within or 
without the reserve held either on tribal or on 
individual tenure." In April, 1932, a Com- 
mission was accordingly appinted by His 
Majesty’s Government and the terms of reference 
of the Commission included the following : 

* To define the area known as the High- 
lands within which persons of European 

descent are to have a privileged position in 

accordance with the White Paper of 1928.' 

The Commission in their report, which was 
published in May 1934, recommended that the 
boundaries of the European Highlands should 
be safeguarded by Ordor-in-Council so that the 
European community might have the same 
measure of security in regard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives. 
His Majesty’s Government announced that they 
accepted this recommendation of the Land 
Commission. The Indian community was 
perturbed by this announcement as the proposed 
Order-in-Council would give statutory effect to 
restrictions which were originally considered 
necessary on grounds of administrative conveni- 
ence and representations were made to His 
Majesty’s Government both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian community. No 
Order-ln-CouDcil had been promulgated till the 
end of 1937, but the position as it affects Indians 
appears clear from the following extracts 
from the speech of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies made on the 9th July, 1936 : — 

*(a) What is contemplated, arising out of the 
recommendations of the (Morris-Carter) Com- 
mission, is the issue of two Orders-in-Oouncil. 
There are, of course, many other things arising 
out of those recommendations, but the points 
which have been raised are chieily concerned 
with these Orders-in-Council. One of thenf is to 
define the boundaries of those parts of the 
Highlands which are to be set aside for non- 
native occupation, and (b) I want to make it 
clear that there is to be nothing in either Order 
imposing any legal disability against Indians or 
against any persons on the ground of race, colour, 
creed or anything else. Equally 1 want to make 
it clear that the existing administrative prac- 
tice, which was first laid down by Lord Elgin is 
to be continued. I wish that to be understood 
clearly both in India and elsewhere. The 
existing administrative practice of the Kenya 
Government which has been followed since 
1908 will continue. In the area demarcated as 
the European area not by law, not by any- 
thing in the Order-in-ConneiJ, but as a matter of 
administration that practice wUl continue In the 
future as in the p^. There will hq PQ legal 
colour bar.* 
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In spite of protests from the Government of 
India and the local Indian community, the 
Order-in-Council contemplated in the above 
annonncement issned in February, 1939. 
Though the Order does not contain a definition 
of the ‘privileged position' which persons 
of European descent are to have within the 
territorial limits to be included in the Highlands, 
His Majesty’s Government have made it clear 
that there is no intention of changing the 
administrative practice which has been followed 
for many years with regard to alienation and 
transfer of land in the Highlands. This decision 
has caused profound disappointment to all 
sections of Indian opinion both in Kenya and 
in Indi.'i, in particular because of the preference 
which it accords even to non-British subjects 
of European race. 

Lowlands. — Subsequent to the announcement 
made in the House of Commons in 1924, in 
connection with the ‘ Ix)wlands,’ the question 
of deputing an officer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Government of India who 
thought it Inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea. 

Apart from the major problems outlined above, 
other questions have also been causing concern 
to the Indian community in the colony. The 
most important of these are (i) the Ordinance to 
control and regulate the marketing of native 
Produce and (11) the Transport Control Ordinance. 
The former Bill sought to regulate the selling and 
buying of native produce by such methods as 
limiting the number of licences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as to ensure con- 
trol over qual Ity. As a number of Indian tra ders 
were affected, representations were made to His 
Majesty's Government by the Government of 
India and the Bill was revised in certain respects 
and became law in 1935. Tt was brought Into 
force from the 1st January, 1936. 

The Kenya Transport Control Bill which was 
passed last year was intended to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Kenya Transport Co- 
ordination Committoe which was appointed in 
1936 to investigate and consider the desirability 
of co-ordinating and regulating all forms of 
transport in the colony. The Indian 
members of the Kenya Legislative Council 
objected to the principle of the Bill as in 
the attempt to prevent wasteful competition be- 
tween the railways and other forms of transports 
in Kdnya.they felt that the considerable interests 
of Indians in the transport industry would be 
affected adversely. The other main objections 
were directed against the composition of the 
Transport Licensing Board and the provision 
relating to the grant of exclusive licences. The 
Bill has now become law and an Indian ha.s 
been appointed to the Transport Licensing 
Board. 

In the latter half of 1938 and the begiimiug 
of 1939, the Kenya Indians were interested in 
(1) the Immigration of Jewish refugees, (2) the 
Kenya Immigration Kestriction Ordinance and 
(S) the representation of the Indian community 
on the Kenya Immigration Board. All these 
three questions were connected with one another 
in’ some form. His Majesty's Government had 
under consideration a scheme for the settlement 
of a small number of Jews in the Kenya High* 


lands. The main objection of the Indian 
community was that It would accord to foreign 
subjects within a British Colony privileges which 
are denied to British Indian subjects. As His 
Majesty's Government were committed to a 
policy of settling Jewish refugees from Central 
Europe, it was not possible to meet the objections 
of the Indian community in the matter. To 
prevent an Influx of destitute and undesirable 
foreigners into the Colony as a result of the 
international situation In Europe, an Immigra- 
tion Advisory Board was established in October, 
1938. The Board was to ad’vlso the Commis- 
sioner of Police on such matters as may be 
referred to it in connection with immigration 
Into Kenya but it was not intended that it 
should consider or advise upon any aspect of 
Indian immigration. Nevertheless It was felt 
that the Indian community which Is vitally 
Interested in the composition of the population 
and the economic development of the Colony 
should be represented on the Board. Kepresen- 
tations were made to His Majesty’s Government 
In the matter and the result of the representa- 
tions i.s awaited. The objeetlons to the Kenya 
immigration Jlestriction Bill centred round two 
provisions of the Bill :—(i) the provision autho- 
rising the Immigration Officer to require any 
intending Immigrant, who is without any vi8ll)U> 
means of support or Is likely to become a pauper, 
to give security by bond to an amount not 
exceeding £500; and (ii) the provision altering 
tlie period of 12 months, within which an Intend- 
ing immigrant has to prove that he is not a 
prohibited Immigrant, to any period the Immi- 
gration Officer may fix in his discretion. Though 
tiiese clauses were Inteuded to apply only to 
immigrant from Europe, the Indian community 
1 bought that they might at any time he applied 
to Indians also. 

Both questions have been settled satisfactorily. 
Indian representation on the Board has now 
been conceded and under the revised provisions 
all immigrants are divided into two classes ; (a) 
those who will if necessary be received back 
by their country of birth or origin and (b) those 
who will not be so received hack, the existing 
law being left practically unaltered in respect 
of tlie former category of persons. Indians 
tlierefore will be unaffected by this measure 
which received the Royal assent in May 1939. 

Tanganyika. — In the adjoining mandated 
territory of Tanganyika, the Indian community 
were deeply concerned at the rumoured transfer 
of the territory to Germany, 'rhelr views In 
regard to this subject were communicated by 

♦ lie Government of India to His Majesty's 

♦ rovernment. It was learned from His Majesty’s 
Government that the rumours were vit/hout 
foundation. 

Nyanaland and the Rhodaaiat. — The report 
of the Royal Commission which had been 
appointed in 1938 to inquire into the question 
of closer co-operation between Southern Rhode- 
sia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyassaland was 
received and was under the examination of the 
Government of India but In view of the war the 
discussions have been suspended for the present. 

Natal. — Out of a total population of about 
38,000 Indian immigrants in Natol in 1087, 
approximately 27,000 or 71 per cent, are (accord- 
ing to the 1937 report of the Protector of Immi- 
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S ants In Natal, Jnst published) in employment 
the Provinces, and many, In addition, are 
farming on their own account and carrying on 
other trades. There is, however,, considerable 
unemployment in and around Durban. 

Of those in employment, the largest number, I 
about 6,000, are In the sugar industry. The 
next largest number are in the corporate bodies, ’ 
which provide employment for over 2,100. 
Miscellaneous industries and employment as 
domestic servants account for 6,650, and tea, 
coal and railways employ roughly 1,750. 

The average rate ol wages paid on the estate 
Is 42s. 6<i. per month, with food, accommo- 
dation, medictil attention and medicine free of 
charge. 

The total number of Indiana employed in 
coal-mines in Natal during the year was 1,885, 
of whom 657 were men, 345 women and the rest 
children. 

The wages on the lines remained about the 
same as before, name y, Is. 6d. or 2s. 6d. per 
shift, with food, medicine, medical attention 
and quarters free. 

The number of Indians in Natal on 31st De- 
cember 1937 was approximately 171,000, of 
whom 88,000 were males, 28,000 females and 
the rest children. Of the 171,000 about 26,600 
represent the original immigrants and 144,000 
are Natad born. 

Th^e were 274 more births and 108 less 
deaths during 1087 than in the previous year, 
bringing the birth rate to 48'79 per millc and 
death rate to 14’15 per mille. The corresponding 
llgures of 1936 were 48*84 and 15*81, res- 
pectively. 

The death rate in 1937 is the lowest for the 
last six years. There were no arrivals during 
the year, emigration to Natal having been 
stopped by the Indian Act of 1911. The total 
number of Indian immigrants who returned to 
India during the year was 232, of which 110 
were sent to India from different parts of the 
Union under the Assisted Emigration Scheme. 
The number of Indian children attending the 
schools, both Government and aided, is about 
22,500 out of a total children population of 
104,500, thus bringing the percentage to 21. 

During the year there was a renewal of the 
agitation in Durban on the question of ^notra- 
tion of European areas by Indians. Protests 
were made by the Natal Indian Association in a 
letter to the Tovm Clerk, Durban, but at tlie 
suggestion of the Minister of the Interior who 
visited Durban it was agreed to establish more 
cordial relations between the European and 
Indian communities. A Joint committee of 
representatives of the Durban City Council and 
the Natal Indian Association was accordingly 
formed. Apart from purchases of property the 
committee will deal with questions of Indian 
housing and provision of municipal amenities in 
Indian areas. Inaugurating the session of the 
committee the Agent-General to the Govommont 
of India. Sir Bama Rau, said that not only the 
Union Government but also the Government of 
India would watch with interest the results of 
this experiment. 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana.— Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Bole 
16(B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Eules in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unoliicial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Eankine, Eecelver-General to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1619, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2Qd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for tlie representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission In 
March, 1920, that they would l»e willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that “ the position of 
the emigrants in their new homo will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty's subjects resident in Fiji.” In July, 
1920, tlie Government of Fiji Informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
wiUlngnesa to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
' poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner's policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members, Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
Eaju, G. L. Corbett, Govind Sahal Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S. Hissam-ud-din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1022. 

The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result In India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
i arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
: tion of such of them as desired to return to 
; their own country. In consequence, large 
I numbers left Fill. Many arrived in India com- 
; paratively destitute ; while others, who were 
colonial bom or whose long residence in the 
colonies bad rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try. Eeturned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
i to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certatn of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
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repreMntatlon ol the Fiji CtoTemment, and after 
fuloonmltation with repreientatlve public men, 
arrangementa were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
bom and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Fmi^nts. 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Ctovernment of India gave diseretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had b^n in Fiji to xetum there 
if they BO desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Lei^lative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time aa they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 8rd April, 1022, 
and submitted its report to the Oovemment of 
India. It has not been published. 


In February, 1020, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. Provision 
was made, inter o/ta, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On 
the 6th November, 1020, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one. The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members. As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and, 
no Indian having subsequently offered himself 
for Section, the seats remained unfilled through- 
out the life of the Council. A fresh ejection 
was held during 1932 and as a result two Indian 
constituencies returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidate offered himsell 
for election from the third constituency. 

In 1035, the elected Indian members of the 
Legislative Council advocated a system of nomi- 
nation in place of the system of election and the 
proposal was opposed by the local Indian Associ- 
ation. European opiidon was divided. The 
Government of India supported the principle of 
election and made representations to His 
Majesty's Government. The decision of His 
Majesty’s Government is contained in the des- 
patch, dated the 20th July 1936, addressed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Govern- 
ment of Fiji. The main points of the decision 
were:— 


(a) the Fijian representatives should be selec- 
ted as heretofore, vis., by the Governor from a 
ganel submitted by the Great Council of Native 


(6) some of the European and Indian members 
Bbould be elected and the others nominated ; 


(c) the circumstances were such as to make it 
impossible to arrange for representation of the 
three sections of the population by means of a 
general franchise, ms Legislative Council 
ihould consist of the Governor, 16 official mem- 
bers, 5 European members (8 to be elected on a 


communal franchise and 2 to be nominated), 5 
B'ijian members (all to be selected as at present) 
and 6 Indian members (3 to be elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated). 

The Legislative Council as newly constituted 
met in September 1987. 

Another important matter which is attracting 
attention is that of land tenure. Indians ex- 
perience a number ol practical difficulties 
connected with the leases of land and the 
administration of the land law and they have been 
brought to the notice of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment by the Government of India. 
In September 1936, the Council of Chiefs 
of Fiji agreed that all lands (including leases) not 
required! or the maintenance of the Fijian owners 
should be opened for settlement : that to further 
this end a Committee should oe appointed to 
inquire into and to determine the amount of land 
needed for proper development by the Native 
owners; and that all land (including leased) not 
so required should be handed over to the Govern- 
ment to lease on behalf of the Fijians. 

In November 1989 the Government of Fiji 
published a Native Land Trust Bill to provide 
for the establishment of a Native Land Trust 
Board to administer all native lands in the colony 
and to give power to the Governor to appoint 
a Local Committee in any district to advise 
tile Board on any matters affecting such land 
within the district. Under the Bill certain 
land is to be allocated for the exclusive use 
of Fijians and the remainder made available 
on lease for non-Fijians (including Indians). 
Government have been assured that Indians 
will be represented on the District Advisory 
Committees and that leases of non-reserved 
native land may be granted for periods extend- 
ing up to 99 years. The Government of India 
made suitable representations on the Bill with a 
view to safeguarding legitimate Indian interests. 
The Bill with certain amendments passed its 
third reading in the Legislative Council on 
February 22, 1940. 

On the subject of alleged discrimination in the 
Fiji Civil Service the Government of India have 
now been assured by His Majesty’s Government 
that there is no rule preventing the appohit- 
ment of an Indian as such to any posts in Fiji 
except those concerned solely with Fijian 
admmistration. The Colonial Government had 
under consideration a proposal to fix a quota 
for Indian emigrants but the matter has oeen 
held over for discussion with the Government of 
India after the war. 

British Guiana. — ^The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon'ble Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A, Luokhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined bv a Committee of tha Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation he sent 
from India to investigate oondwons cm the spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen dicomstanees it 
was not found possible to proceed with tiie pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consiswg 
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of Messrs. Filial, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Quiana. Mr. Eleatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the poet of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay ; Diwan Bahadur F. Kesava Filial 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-Fresident ; and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Frovinces. The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
2l8t of January 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C., arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
ofDicer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.I.E., 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1926, His report was received on February 
1st, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
in a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 

In March 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
In the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 

Nothing important about the Indian com- 
munity in that colony was heard till September- 
Octobor 1935, when there were labour disturb- 
ances on certain sugar estates. A Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to enquire into 
and report on (a) the causes which led up to the 
disturbances and (6), inter alia, the condition of 
labour on sugar estates: and to advise on the 
measures necessary to obviate the recurrence of 
similar disputes. From the report of the Com- 
mission, which was published in December 1930, 
it would annear that the disturbances were 
primarily of an economic character and were 
inspired by grievances and disabilities which the 
Commission found to be genuine and which were 
common to both African and Indian labourers, 
whether resident or non-resident. There is rea- 
son to suspect that the position of the Indian 
labourer has somewhat deteriorated in the last 
few years. The abolition of the indentured 
system was no doubt most desirable and consti- 
tutM a theoretical advance, but as things are at 
present the Indian labourer no longer enjoys the 


measure of security provided by the Immigration 
Ordinance in regard to pay, hours of work and 
other benefits and the supervision of the Immi- 
gration officers in his relation with the plantation 
authorities. In order to remedy this state of 
affair^, the Commission has recommended : 

(i) the creation by Government of some 
authority with such powers as are considered 
necessary for the efficient safeguarding of the 
Interests of both employed and employer ; and 

(ii) the revision of the provision of the 
Employers and Servants Ordinance in 
the light of more modem conceptions of 
the relations between employer and employed. 
As a result, the British Guiana Government has 
appointed a Commissioner of Labour and the 
other recommendations are, it is understood, still 
under consideration. 

West Indies Royal CommissicHB. — The deci- 
sion of His Majest^s Government to appoint a 
Hoyal Commission to conduct a comprmensive 
survey of the social and economic problems 
affecting the group of the West Indian Colonies 
was announced by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the House of Commons on the 
14th June, 1938, in the course of the debate 
on the Colonial Office vote during which dis- 
cussion largely centred around conditions in the 
West Indies. The actual terms of the Commis- 
sion (which were announced in the House of 
Commons on the 28th July) were the following : — 
** To investigate social and economic 
conditions in the Barbados, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Windward Islands 
and matters connected therewith and to make 
recommendations.” 

In view of the large number of Indians in 
Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana and the 
importance of the Indian case in these territories 
being properly presented before the Koyal 
Commii^ion, the question of safeguarding the 
interests of Indians engaged the attention of the 
Government of India. As a result of representa- 
tions made by them, they were able to secure 
the approval of His Majesty’s Government to 
the deputation of an officer to represent their 
views before the Commission and to assist 
Indians in the West Indies in the presentation 
of their case. Mr. J. D. Tyson, C.B.E., I.C.S., 
who was secretary to the Rt. Hon’ble V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastrl, F.C., C.H., when the latter 
went as the first Agent in the Union of South 
Africa, and subsequently represented the Govern- 
ment of India before the Joint Select Committee 
in South A&ica on the Transvaal Asiatics Land 
Tenure Amendment Bill in 1930, was the officer 
chosen in this connection. 

The Commission concluded taking evidence 
towards the end of March 1989 and the report 
was made available to the press in October 1989. 
Only a summary of the recommendations of the 
Commission were available; the report will not 
be published by His Majesty’s Government 
for the present. The Commission recommended 
that some officer or officers, preferably members 
of the labour department should specialise in 
East Indian ouestions and if suitable candidates 
are forthcoming should be East Indians. The 
Commission also recommended that the iXMwibil- 
ity of the appointment of suitable East Indlang 
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to posts in the Government service should be 
carefully home in mind by Colonial Governments. 
They expressed sympathy with the complaints 
regarding the arrangements for legitimisation 
and validation of l^^ast Indian marriages and 
recommended that these marriages should so far 
as the law is concerned be put on exactly the 
same footing as other marriages. 

In effect the commission conceded practically 
all the demands to which Indians themselves 
attached importance. The general recommen- 
dations which relate to matters of education, 
housing and labour administration appear 
satisfactory and likely to be of benefit toi 
Indians. As an immediate step towards Im- 
plementing the recommcndatifjijs of the Com- 
mission His Majesty’s Government have an- 
nounced their decision to increase the annual 
allotment to the Colonial Development Fund 
from £1,000,000 to a maximum of £5,000,000 
for ten years and to sanction annually a grant 
up to £600,000 for the purpose of colonial re- 
search. Though the Commission made no 
recommendation for the appointment of an 
Agent of the Government of India in the West 
Indies the matter continues to engage the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government. 

During 1939-40 Major G. Ordc Browne was 
deputed by the Secretary of State; for the Colo- 
nies to investigate and report on labour condition 
in the West Indies. The Government of India 
have taken steps to ensure tliat any measures 
undertaken to ameliorate the condition of labour 
as a result ol Major Orde Browne’s recommenda- 
tions should reacli also the Indian labour popu- 
lation in British Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. 
The Government of India have suggested with 
reference to Indian labour in Trinidad that the 
Industrial Adviser should also concern himself 
with the evolution of raacliinery for collective 
bargaining among rural labour as in the sugar 
industry ; and in regard to educational institu- 
tions in British Guiana, that the Colonial Govern- 
ment siiouJd make every endeavour to assume 
direct raaponsibility for their management and 
control. 

I 

(4) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

Ceylon and Malaya.— The Government of 
India maintain their own agents in Ceylon and 
Malaya. 

The question of the fixation of a standard mini- 
mum wage for India estate labourers in Ceylon 
and Malaya has been the subject of uegotiatious 
between the Government of India and the 
Colonial Governments ever shice the emigration 
ol Indian labour to tlie Colonies for the purpose of 
unskilled work was declmred lawful in 1923 under 
the provisions of the Indian Emigration Act, 
1923. 

Ceylon. — A satisfactory settlement regarding 
the standard wage and other outstanding ques- 
tions affecting the interests of labourers was 
arrived at in 1927 and the legislation to give effect 
toit was passed by the Oeylou Legislative Council 
in December, 1927, as the Indian Labour 
Ordinance No. 27 of 1927.* The standard rates 
of wages agreed upon were introduced with effect 
from the Ist January, 1929. In view of the 
considerable fall in the cost of living and the 
precarious condition of the rubber and tea indus- 


tries during the slump, the rates of wages in mid 
and low country estates were reduced early In 
1932, those in up-country being left Intact. A 
further reduction in wages took place in 1933 in 
view of the deterioration in the 7 >o 8 ition ol the 
rubber and tea Industries. While agreeing to 
these proposals, the Government of India stipu- 
lated that the reductions should be treated as 
strictly temporary and emergent and revision of 
rates on the upward grade should be considered 
as soon as the industries revived. 

As soon as there was a revival of these industries 
towards the middle of 1933, the Government of 
India pressed for the restoration of wage cuts and 
the rates in force prior to the reductions of 1933 
were restored with effect from the 1st June, 1934. 

Since September, 1935, tliere has been little 
or no recruitment of Indian labour owing t-o 
the depression in the tea and rubber industries. 
In September, 1937, with an increase of pros- 
perity in these two industries, the demand from 
the planters for extra labour became insistent. 
Their requirements were estimated at 20,000 
labourers, but tlie Ceylon Government decided 
to permit the recruitment of only 5,000 as they 
were anxious to absorb suitable labour available' 
for einidoyment. The Government of India did 
not feel justified in pennitting recruitment 
unless some revision of wages was promised and 
Indio n estate labourers were accorded the village 
Committee francliise. Tlie position in regard 
to the village Committee franchise is explained 
in a lat^ paragraph and the question of the 
revision of wages was receiving the attention 
of tlie Wage Boards towards the end of 1938. 
Meaawliile there was no recruitment of Indian 
labour for the Ceylon estates. 

In 1936, as a result of a resolution pa.ssed in the 
State Council, tlie Ceylon Government appointed 
an Immigration Commission to considtj* and 
report upon the problem of non-Ceylonese work- 
ers in Ceylon, particularly with a view to the 
restriction and eifective control of immigration 
into Ceylon of workers from other countries, 
including assisted estate labourers. I ndlans form 
the majority of the immigrants in Ceylon anti 
they presented a memorandum to the Immigra- 
tion Commissioner. Tht; report of the Commis- 
sioner was published in April, 1938. Tiie 
Conmiissioner came to the conclusion that, 
although in the absence of statistics it was not 
possible tti estimate the extent of Indian immi- 
gration, the immigrant came to share the 
work when it was available and when it was not, 
he returned to his home ; tliat the immigrant 
workers made possible an economic and general 
advance wiiicli could not have taken place 
without them ; that Indians did nt)t undercut 
usages ; that the existing means of control of 
immigration were suflicient and that the restric- 
tion of Indian immigration for the protection 
of Ceylonese employment was not practicable. 
The report Is under the examination of the 
Ceylon Government. 

Another piece of legislation affecting Indians 
in Ceylon was the Village Communities (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance. The amendment sought to 
enfranchise all persons of either sex other than 
Indian estate labourers thereby giving tlie vote to 
Europeans and Burghers who were previously 
excluded. This discrimination against Indians 
roused protest both in India and in Ceylon. 
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With the object of removhig the charge of obvtoup 
nicial discrimination, the Standing Committee of 
th<; State Council made an amendment to the 
proposed Bill which had the effect of extending 
the trancUiso to those members of excepte»i 
classes, i.c,, (Europeans, Indians and Burghers), 
who pay land tax, and possess a specified area of 
land (5 acres). The practical effect of this would 
!)(' to enfranchise the great majority of European;' 
and Burghers and leave practically the entir«' 
Indian estate labour population without 
the vote. A further protest was made to th • 
Ceylon Government by the Government 
of India, who decided to stop the 
r<‘(Tu1tment of labour for Ceylon until this 
(juestion was satisfactorily settled. Tlic liiU was 
passed by the State Council but was reserved 
by His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon tor 
the signification of His Majesty’s ph^asure. 

With a view to meeting the charge of racial 
discrimination, the relevant clause of the Bill 
was amended so as to exclude all labourers 
resident on estates, whether Ceylonese or Indian, 
from ttie village committee franchise. The 
Original Bill and this amendment became law 
on Ist January, 1939 and it is felt that though 
de jure discrimination against Indians has been 
removed, de facto discrimination remains as a 
very large body of Indian e, state labourers till 
in practice be excluded from the village franchise 
while the effect upon the Ceylonese will be 
negligible. 

indO'Ceyloncse relations during 1930-40 
sliowed no improvement and feeling was further 
embittored by the recalcitrant attitude displa>M‘d 
by the Ceylon Goverunicnt. Despite repeated 
appeals for delay from the Government and 
people of India, the policy of so-called voluntary 
repiitriation was brought into force by the Ceylon 
Government on August I, 1939. About 000 
Indian ex-employces of the Ceylon Government 
left the island with the promise of a bonus on 
reaching their homes. Attempts were continued 
to squeeze out Indians engaged in other walks 
of life, such as teachers and municipal servants. 
The report of the Jackson Immigration Com- 
mlsaiou, which found tliat far from causing any 
economic injury Indian immigration had been 
beneficial to Ceylon met with hostile rcce]>tioii 
at tho hands of the Sinhalese. In view of 
Ceylon’s attitude the Government of India 
decided to prohibit further migration of un- 
skilled labour from this country to Ceylon. 

The Shops llegulation Ordinance camo into 
force from August 1, 1939 but as there was 
great difficulty in fixing closing hours of shops 
that portion of the ordinance which related to 
closing hours was not enforced. The draft of a 
Fisheries Ordinance was published by the Ceylon 
Government in 1939, its object being to prohibit 
any uon-Ceylonese from taking fish for profit 
in Ceylon waters or from employing any other 
person for such purposes except under the autho- 
rity of a fishing license. 

The dismissal of Indian daily-paid staff in 
Government Departments took place on a large 
scale and of 1,854 Indians with less tlian five 
years service 1,225 have already been discharged. 
Of persons with more than five years service 
1,323 have expressed their willingness to retire 
under the voluntary scheme. In view of these 
developments negotiations for a trade agreement 
with abandoned. 


I One result of the imcertainty ongeudered by 
j the Ceylon Government’s measures is tho spread 
of labour unrest on estates. Several strikes 
[ took pljice and police firing on tho Mooloya 
i Estate which resulted in the death of one labourer 
led to important repercussions In the Ceylon 
State Council. A commission of inquiry was 
appointed to investigate tho incident. 

Indo-Ceylonese relations during 1940-41 
.showed no improvemont. I’ollowing the failure 
of the exploratory Iiido-Ceylon conference held 
in Delhi in November 1940, the Ceylon (Jovern- 
mont, despite protests from India iind in the fac(i 
of the disapproval of Ceylon’s Governor, 81r 
Andrew CivUlecott, sponsored two Bills to regu- 
late the immigration and rogi-stratlon of iion- 
Ceyloiicse in the island. The Bill, after passing 
two readings in the ('eylon State ('ouncil, was 
referred to the .Standing Committee. 

Malaya.' — in Malaya, standard wage rates 
which W('rc considered suitable by both the Indian 
and Malayan Govenimont.s were introduc(?d in 
•ertain ‘Key’ areas In 1928. The rates fixed, 
however, were r(!duced by 20 per cent, with 
effect from the 5th October, 1030, owing to the 
acute depression in the rubber industry. Tho 
Oov^ernnnmt of India accepted the proposals for 
tho rednetiDU in the wages but they rcmrc'.sontcd 
to tho Malayan Goveruincnts that all Indian 
labourers who wishod to be repatriated, either 
because they were tlirown out of employment, or 
l)ecausc they were unwilling to work on wages 
lovv«u- than tho standard rates, should be repatri- 
ated free, of cost. As a result of this suggestion, 
nearly 73,000 Indians obtained free repatriation 
between August and December, 1980. All 
rocruitiiicut of labour from India to Malaya, 
moreover, was 8toj)ped and only such persons 
were assisted to emigrate to Malaya as had l(;ft 
tlicir families there. Tlio depression in the rub- 
ber industry continued throughout 1931 and 1932, 
but towards the end of 1933 tliere was an upward 
trend in rubber prices. The figures of repatria- 
tion showed a steady decrease and it was felt that 
there might be a shortage of labour if prices 
continueil to rise. Tin; Malayan Governments 
accordingly requested the Government of India to 
permit the reopening of voluntary assisted emi- 
gration from South India to Malaya which was 
stopped in 1930. Assisted emigration was re- 
sumed in May, 1931 and was rcgiilatetd by a 
” quota ” system sublwt to certain safeguards. 
rhi.> system was continued iu 1931 and 1935 and 
was stopped from 1930 when voluntary assisted 
emigration was allowed without a quota. In 
1936 the Government of India sent a deputation 
consisting of the Et. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, 
P.C., O.II., with Mr. G. S. Bozman, I.O.S., as his 
adviser, to Malaya to examine the condition of 
Indian labourers in Malaya with special reference 
to the rates of wages. During the visit of the 
Depiitation, the Malayan Governments decided 
to restore halt the cut which had been imposed in 
1930 in BO far as labour employed by them was 
concerned. The estates immediately followed 
suit and the standard rates In force on tho estates 
were fixed at 46 cents for men and 36 for women. 
There was wide-spread labour unrest towards the 
end of 1936. The Chinese labour on estates and 
mines .struck work and as a result secured revision 
of wage rates. Over 12,000 Indian labourers 
em^oyed by the Singapore Municipality also 
struck work in November, 1936, and theMunici- 
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paiity decided to give a minimum basic wage of 
62 cento a day to unskilled labourers, with free 

rates of wages of ^i^ourers with effect fronf the 
Ist March, 1937. The Deputation returned to 
India in January, 1937, and recommended the 
immediate restoration of the wages of Indian 
labourers to the 1928 level. As a result of the 
correspondence between the Government of India 
and the Malayan Governments the latter restored 
the rates of 60 cents for men and 40 cents for 
women with effect from the Ist April 1937. 


This restoration of wages was however short* 
lived. The condition of the rubber industry 
deteriorated and the Malayan Government 
reduced the wages of the Indian labourers by 10 
per cent, with effect from the 1st May, 1938 and 
contemplated a further reduction of 10 per cent, 
from the 1st August, 1938. The Government 
of India asked for a statement of the reasons for 
the first reduction and requested that, in the 
meantime, the reduction of wages should be 
postponed. The second reduction was not 
brought into force and the Government of 
India prohibited, with effect from 16th June, 
1938, all assisted emigration to Malaya for the 
purpose of unskilled work. 


With a view to settling the differences that 
had arisen as a result of the stoppage of emigra- 
tion to Malaya and in order to discuss other 
outstanding questions, the Government of India 
accepted the suggestion of the Malayan Govern- 
ments that a delegation from Malaya should 
visit India. This delegation came to India in 
January, 1939, and discussed the various points 
of interest with the Government of India. 
The Members of the Standing Emigration 
Committee also met the members of the Malayan 
delegation and heard their views. The main 
question discussed was that of the rates of 
wages of Indian labourers in Malaya. Certain 
proposals for a recalculation of standard wages, 
partiy on a fresh basis and partly on account of 
the changed circumstances, were made by the 
Government of India. The Malayan Delega- 
tion, after stating certain objections to these 
prormsais, screed to place them before the 
Malayan Governments for examination on their 
return to Malaya. The Malayan delegates also 
agreed to have the suggestion of the Indian 
representatives on certain other iwints, e.o., 
the status of Indians in the Malayan States, the 
provision of adequate educational facilities for 
Indians of all classes, etc., examined by their 
Government. Future negotiations were to be 
continued by correspondence and the Govern- 
ment of India have addressed the Malayan 
Government on all the points raised. 


The Government of India are still in corres- 
pondence with the Malayan Government on 
the question of the wages of Indian labourers. 
The outbreak of war resulted in a considerable 
increase in the price of rubber and the employers 
of Indian labour voluntarily raised the wages of 
Indian labourers to 60 cento for men and 40 
cento for women with effect from October 1, 1989. 
The Government of India are still in correspon- 
dence with the jMalayan Government on the 
question. The Malayan Government have 
published two Bills to provide for : (a) the 
establishment of ah Industrial court and of 
courts of inquiry in connection with trade dis- ' 


putes, and (6) the registration and control of 
trade unions. A number of supestions were 
made by the Government of India in regard to 
these bills with a view to safeguarding the legi- 
timate interests of Indian labourers. Bot ail 
the suggestions were accepted by the Malayan 
Government and suitable representations have 
since been made to the Secretary of State for 
India in this matter. 

Burma. — ^Wlth the separation of Burma the 
position of Indians in that country had to be 
watched with special care and attention. Be- 
tween July and September, 1938, Indians in 
Burma passed through very anxious times. 
Anti-Indian riots of an alarming character 
broke out in Bangoon on the 26th July and 
continued till the 1st August. As the news 
spread to the districts and villages, rioting took 
place in various districts towards the end of 
July and the beginning of August. In a few 
places rioting continued till September. Though 
the first outbreak of riots was brought under 
control, there was acute tension between the 
Burmese and the local . Indian communities 
which manifested Itself in a second outbreak in 
Rangoon early in September. Indian life and 
property became insecure during this period and 
about 11,000 Indian refugees were repatriated 
to India by the Shipping companies, by private 
relief committees and at the expense of the 
Government of Burma. The total number of 
Indians kUled and injured during the riots is 
estimated at 164 and 711 respectively. The 
loss of Indian property on account of the riots 
is estimated between 18 and 54 lakhs. 

The serious situation in Burma hastened the 
decision of the Government of India to send 
out their Agent whose appointment w'as already 
under contemplation. Mr. C. A. Henderson, 
C.S.I., I.C.S., a senior I.C.8. officer from Madras, 
was temporarily appointed as Agent and he 
took over charge of his duties towards the end 
of September 1938. 

The Government of Burma appointed on the 
22nd September a Committee to enquire into 
the riots and the personnel and the terms of 
reference are given below : 

Personnel. — (1) The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
H. B. L. Braund, M.A., Bar-at-Law {Chairman) : 
(2) U. Po Han, B.A., Bar-at-Law, member of 
the Public Services Commission, Burma ; (3) 
Senator A. Rahim of Maymyo ; (4) U Khim 
Maung Dwe, Pleader, Mandalay ; and (5) Dr. 
M. A. Rauf, B.A., B.C.L., LL.D. (Bar-at-Law)— 
Members. F. 8. V. Domlson, I.C.S. — Secretary. 

Terms of reference.^ 

(1) to inquire into and report on 

(а) the causes of the recent riots in 
Burma; 

(б) the measures and actions taken by 
the police and civil officers during 
the riots; and 

(c) the loss of life and property and the 
desecration and destruction of 
religious edifices and buildings 
during the riots. 

(2) to make recommendatiems for the preven- 

tion of similar communal or rd^ous 
disturbances. 
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In view of the Importance and urgency of 
removing the underlying causes of the riots the 
Committee submitted an Interim Kenort which 
was published in January, 1039. According to 
the Interim Keport, though the immediate cause 
or the occasion of the outbreak of the riots was 
the publication, or rather the discovery, of 
Maung Shwe Hpi's book which is alleged to 
have insulted the Buddhist religion, the real 
causes were political, economic and social and 
lay deeper. The unsatisfactory conditions of 
land tenure and the resultant agrarian discon- 
tent ; the feeling of uneasiness which exists in 
the mind of the average Burman as to the future 
course of Indian immigration into Burma and of 
its effect upon the economics and social life of 
the Burmese ; marriages of Burmese women with 
Indian moslems and the activities of the organi- 
sations which have for their motto ‘ Burma for 
the Burmese ' were, according to the Committee, 
some of the more important causes of the riots 
of 1938. The Final Report of the Inquiry 
Committee was published during April, 1939, 
and the Recommendations made in these two 
reports are receiving the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India. The questions under active 
consideration are (i) compensation for loss of 
Indian life and property and (it) Indian immigra- 
tion into Burma. 

The general improvement in Burma was un- 
fortunately marred In the closing days of Janu- 
ary 1940 by a communal riot in Rangoon. The 
casualties were estimated at 15 dead and about 
1 50 injured. The tension did not spread into the 
interior and peace was restored in less than a 
week. In this matter Mr. R. H. Hutchings, 
G.I.E., T.O.S., who had succeeded Mr. C. A. Hen- 
derson, C.I.E., I.C.S., as Agent of the Government 
of India in Burma in September 1 939, had the 
prompt and effective co-operation of the Ran- 
goon City Police and the Government of Burma. 

In view of the wide-spread uneasiness about 
Indian penetration into Burma revealed by the 
Riot Inquiry Committee in 1939 the Government 
of Burma decided to appoint a commission headed 
by the Honourable Mr. J. Baxter and containing 
one Indian representative, Mr. Ratilal Desai, 
to inquire into and report on the volume of 
Indian immigration and its ramifications. The 
(vommlssion has not yet completed its work. 

During the latter half of 1939 the attention of 
the Indian community in Burma was focussed 
on the land Purchase Bill which sought to 
establish the principle of individual and indepen- 
dent propriety in the soil : on the Rangoon 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1937 which aimed 
at remedying the inadequate representation of 
Burman intcrestsin the Municipality of Rangoon; 
and on the adndnistration of the Tenancy Act. 
1938 which affected the Nattukottai Chettyarsl 
Association. Representations were made by 
the Government of India to the Burma Govern- 
inent on all these matters. 

In April 1941 an ludo-Burma Trade Agreement 
was signed at New Delhi under which, subject 
to the provisions of the agreement, the con- 
tracting parties undertook to accord each other 
the most favoured Empire nation treatment. 

The more important items of trade affected 
and the new rates of duty applicable to goods 
imported into India are as foUows : — Rice and 
'»ther grains and pulses, timber, raw rubber 


and lubricating, fuel and batching oils to be 
admitted free of duty ; duty to be levied at 5 per 
cent, ad valorem on potatoes, cotton fabrics, 
cutch and gambler, and 10 per cent, on candles, 
wax and grease, turpentine, non-essential oil 
seeds and cigars; betelnuts to pay duty at 
20 per cent, ad valorem, while a duty of one anna 
per pound was charged on unmanufactured 
tobacco. Motor spirits and kerosene were 
already liable to full duty. 

In accordance with the terms of the revised 
Trade Agreement, no duty was levied In India 
on imports of starch from Bunna. The general 
principle underlying the agreement was that 
goods of Indian and Burmese origin enjoyed 
in the market to which they were exported a 
margin of preference of not less than 10 per cent, 
over similar articles liable to duty at tlie standard 
rate. 

In June 1941 the Government of India sent 
a delegation to Burma to negotiate an agree- 
i merit over immigration of Indians into Burma. 
The delegation consisted of the Hon. Sir Girja 
Shankar Bajpai, Mr. R. H. Hutchings, Agent 
to the Government of India in Burma and Mr. G. 
S. Bozman, with Mr. V. Viswanathan, I.C.S., 
as Secretary. Indian Immigration to Burma 
is regulated by the Burma Immigration Order 
since the separation of Burma from India. 
In 1941, a twelve months’ notice terminating 
the Order was given by the Bunna Government. 
A new agreement, therefore, has to be reached 
by March 31, 1942. 

Under the Indo-Burmese Immigration Agree- 
ment Signed in July, 1941, it was agreed that 
workers would not be allowed into Burma 
without either an “ A ” or “ B ” peimlt, and 
as " A " penults cost lls. 500 this will virtually 
exclude unskilled labourers. “ B ” permits 
were to be valid for not more than three years, 
but could be extended w’ith the Bunna Govern- 
ment’s approval to not more than 9 years in all. 
A literacy test was laid down for “ A " permit. 
Permits would be limited to quotas fixed by the 
Government of Burma on the recommendation 
of an Immigration Board on which Burmans, 
Indians and Europeans were to be represented. 
In addition to tiie repatriation and entrance fees 
totalling Kb. 32, an unskilled labourer was 
required to pay a residential fee of lls. 5 a year 
and extra fees for admitted dependants. Skilled 
workers were subject to higher levies. Immi- 
grants who have resided in Burma for 7 years 
between 1932 and 1941 wore to be treated as 
privileged and given the right to further employ- 
ment without the time limit. The agreement 
met with hostile criticism in the Indian press 
generally. 

Zanzibari — The small Protectorate of Zan- 
zibar, consisting of the two Islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, has an Indian community of nearly 
15,000 out of a total population of 235,000. 
These Indians are mostly traders, and the trade in 
cloves — of which Zanzibar furnishes more than 
80 per cent, of the world’s supply— is largely 
In their hands. No problems of any magnitude 
faced this community until July 1934, when a 
group of Decrees relating the trade in doves 
end prohibiting the free alienation of land by 
Africans and Arabs to others was passed by the 
Legislative Council of Zanzibar and received 
the assent of H.H. the Sultan. 
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2. So great was the apprehension of the 

Indian community in retfard to these measures 
that, after an unsuccessful attempt to have their 
operation postponed, the Government of India 
deputed Mr. K. P. S, Menon, to visit Zanz- 

ibar and examine the effect of the Decrees on 
Indian interests. Mr. Menon expressed the 
opinion that (i) the clove legislation, i.e., the 
Clove Growers’ Association Decree and Clove 
Exporters’ Decree, and (it) the Land Alienation 
Decree, were objectionable from the point of 
view of the Indian community. In regard to (i) 
he stated in his Report, which was published in 
January 1936, that its effect would be to drive 
from the market most export ers of cloves and 
also middlemen in the internal market, who as 
already explained were almost entirely Indians. 

3. After cx)nsIderation of Mr. Mcnon’s 
recommendations and the comments of the late 
Resident of Zanzibar thereon, detailed comments 
on the Decrees were communicated to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
India. Eventually, as a result of their repre- 
sentations, His Majesty’s Government deputed 
Mr. B. li. Binder, a Cnartcred Accountant, to 
Zanzibar in April 193(5 to review the |)osition of 
the Zanzibar clove industry. With the con- 
currence of If is Majesty’s Govenmiont the 
Government of India deputed Mr. G. S. Bozman, 
I.C.S., to act as an observer in connection witli 
the enquiry. 

4. Mr. Binder’s Report was published in 
November 1930 and he made the following! 
recommendation for the control of the clove 
trade with the object of securing a fair price 
to the producer and preventing wide fluctuations 
of prices. 

(t) Internal marketing. — The purchase of 
cloves should be restricted to licensed buyers, a 
sole licence to buy and receive dejiosits of cloves 
being in the first instance granted to the Clove 
Growers’ Association. The Association should 
fix purchase pricajs according to quality from time 
to time, if TOSsiblc for each season, and in so 
doing should take into account the profit or loss 
on each year’s working. The Association should 
have the power to appoint district representatives 
and local agents for purchasing cloves from the 
growers, to be selected from existing local 
dealers and shopkeepers irrespective of 
nationality. 

(u) Export trade. — No sales should be 
made by the Association except for export and ( o 
licensed exporters. The Association should not 
export direct unless ovensea buyers desire to buy 
direct or other circumstauces arise which necessi- 
tate this course. The right to limit the number 
of licensed exporters should remain but thelicencc 
fee should be reduced to a sum whicli would be 
within the means of the small exporter and the 
levy on the export of cloves should be abolislied. 

(iti) Advisory Committee.—Mr. Binder 
recommended the establishment of an Advisory 
Committee, to consist of two representatives of 
growers, one for Zanzibar and one for Betiiba, two 
representatives of exporters and one of the C.G.A. 
to confer from time to time with the Board of the 
Association and to discuss the purchase and sale 
prices to be fixed. 


6. Mr. Binder's recommendations were 
opposed both by the Indian community in 
Zanzibar and public opinion in India. Legislation 
which substantially gave effect to these recom- 
mendations w'as, however, passed in the shape 
of the Clove (Purcliase and Exportation) Decree, 
and came into force on the Isfc August 1937. As 
a result of representations by the Government 
of India, safeguards were provided in the form of 
(t) an assurance that all Indians previously 
engaged in the Internal trade who applied for 
them would be given buying agent’s licenses and 
(fi) Indian representation on the Board of 
Management of the C.G.A. to the extent of a 
total membership of seven, and on the Advisory 
Committee to the extent of two members 
out of six. These modifltjatioro-;, however, 
<lid not Sfitisfy the Zanzil)ar Indian 
community, who refused to nominate their 
representatives, and organised an almost 
complete boycott of the clove trade, both in the 
internal market and on the export side. Their 
sympatliisers in India also organised an equally 
effective boycott of imports of Zanzibar cloves 
Into this country ; in this connection it must l)c 
remembered that over 26 per cent, of the 
cloves exported from Zanzibar normally come 
into this country, and that India is alraosb the 
sole market for cloves of the best qualit y. 

6. The whole question of the clove trade was 
now re-examined by the new Resident in the 
light of the i)oycott and, following representa- 
tions by the (lovemmont of India, the Govern- 
ment of Zanzibar, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, prepared a 
modified scheme for tiie control of the clove 
trade. Details of this scheme were cxxflained 
in a memorandum which was published simul- 
taneously in Zanzibar and India on the 3rd 
March, 1938. The main feature of the scheme 
was the withdrawal of the monopoly of tl)(' 
Clove Growers’ Association in the internal 
market. Any licensed dealer W'as to be free to 
purchase cloves, cither from producers or from 
other licensed dealers, at prices to be arranged 
between themselves and to store cloves as long 
as they wished. Producers indebted to Govern- 
ment under the Land I’rotection (Debt Settle- 
ment) Decree (explained in paras 10 and 11 
below) were to sell only to the Clove Growers’ 
Association, but other luodiners were to bo 
free to sell their cloves to the Association or to 
any licensed de^iler. All cloves were to pass 
tlirough the Association, before ultimate export, 
but the Association itself was not to sell to 
principal overseas markets as long as the normal 
flow of exports w^aa maintained. 

7. The Government of India were of opinion 
that the proposals were not free from certain 
features held to he objectionable by local 
Indians and suggested that the possibility of 
evolving a satisfactory formula acceptable to 
them should be explored by means of a confe- 

t rcnce at which alternate proposals and matters 
of detail could be discussed. The Government 
of India also offered to depute an officer to 
render all assistance in effecting a settlement, 
if the proposal found favour with the Zanzibar 
Government. This was readily acceded to by 
them and the Government of India selected for 
this purpose Mr. G. S. Bozman, I.C.S. (who liad 
been deputed to Zanzibar in 1936 in connection 
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with Mr. Binder’s enquiry) — a choice which 
was welcomed by the Zanzibar Indian National 
Association. 

Mr. Bozman reached Zanzibar In the middle 
of April, 1938. Though the outlook for an 
amicable settlement seemed rather gloomy at 
various times during the negotiations, it became 
jiossible to announce an agreement on the 5th 
May, thanks to the co-operation of the local 
Indian community and the accommodating 
spirit of the Zanzibar Government. 

8. The main objections of the Indian commu- 
nity to the original proposals were (i) that 
participation In the export trade was very much 
restricted, (n) that freedom of purchase in the 
internal market was permitted only udth pro- 
ducers not indebted to Government, and (iii) 
(hat the proposed transport scheme for the 
conveyance of cloves from producers was liable 
to be used as an inducement to attract all sale 
of cloves to the Clove Growers’ Association. 
According to the compromise arrived at, ex- 
porters are free to purchase up to 50 per cent, of 
the quantity to be exported from other than the 
Association's stocks, so that half the export 
trade is not subject to control. In the view of 
fho Zanzibar Government this measure of 
control could not be dispensed with if export 
prices are to be maintained at a stable level. 
As regards the Internal market, producers 
indebted to Government are under obligation 
to sell to the Clove Growers’ Association only 
so much of their stocks as will set off the instal- 
ment due Government under the debt redemp- 
tion scheme. Under the modified transport 
s(;lieme, cloves will be brought to market centres 
where dealers and the Glove Growers’ Associa- 
tion will have an e((ual chance with the producer. 
The agreement has been given effect to by the 
Clove Decree, 1938, and so fur baa been working 
smoothly. 

9. Closelyallied with the control of the clove 
Trade were the problems of indebtedness and the 
icstrictions on the alienation of land. The 
land alienation Decree passed in 1934, besides^ 
restricting the passing of land out of the bands of 
the Arab and African plantation owners into 
those of Indians, established, for one year in the 
first instance, a moratorium on debts secured on 
land mortgage. This moratorium was later 
extended from time to time, pending a settlement 
of the whole problem of indebtedness, Mr. 
Menon’a inquiries in regard to these questions also 
discussed a position unsatisfactory from the 
Indian point of view. After consideration of 
his recommendations the Goverument of India 
suggested to the Government of Zanzibar that the 
position was such as to require review. The 
latter agreed to make a fuller investigation of 
the indebtedness question, and appointed a 
(’ommlsslon for the purpose. This Commission, 
which included one Indian member (Mr, Tayabali 
liajabali), produced a report which on the whole 
i^ijpported the position taken up by the Indian 
community in this respect. ITie Government of 
Zanzibar, however, found themselves unable to 
accept the report as it stood and formulated 
alternative proposals. 

1 0. Bepresentatlons were made by the Govern- 
ment of India and after considerable discussion, 
a Bill drafted by the Attomw General of Zan- 
zibar in consultation with Sir Ernest Dowson wag 


passed into law as the Land Protection (Debt 
Settlement) Decree, which came into force on 
the 1st December 1937. The principal features 
of the scheme embodied in the Bill are 

(a) Ad]udlcation of the debt with a view to 
ascertaining the actual amount lent (or value of 
goods delivered on credit) and allowing a fair 
rate of interest thereon. 

(5) Valuation, by an officer appointed by 
Government for the purpose, of beta mortgaged 
lands and lands sought to bo attach^ by 
unsecured creditors. 

(c) ITie Government to pay off the creditor 
to theextentof the value of the land threatened, 
and to assume the position of mortgagee, in 
respect of the amount paid. 

(d) Where the value of the land as estimated 
by the officer appointed to value it Is insufficient 
to satisfy the debt, the creditor will be free to 
challenge the valuation either by instituting a 
suit for foreclosure or sale or by applying for an 
order for sale or attachment 

(«) On any such proceeding being taken, the 
Court will In the first Instance proceed to value 
the property in such manner as it considers 
proper, unrestricted by the rules contained in the 
Bill which govern the actual valuation. 

(/) The Court’s valuation must not be less 
than the official valuation. If it is greater the 
Government must give effect to it, unless the 
debtor himself prefers that the proceedings 
against his land which have commenced shall 
take their ordinary course. 

(g) Eepayment by the debtor of the amount 
advanced by the Government on his behalf 
and interest thereon to be effected by suitable 
instalments having due regard to the necessity 
of leaving means at his disposal to provide for 
the proper husbandry of the land and for the 
livelihood of himself and his family. 

The moratorium imposed by the Land Alien- 
ation Decree of 1934 was lifted at the same time. 
The new scheme has, on the whole, met with a 
favourable reception from all communities in the 
Protectorate. 

The decree was assented to by the Sultan 
on June IC, 1939. From information received 
from the Indian Trade Commissioner in East 
Africa the Government of India understand that 
the clove agreement continues to work smoothly. 
So far as can be judged from the figures of total 
clove exports from the Protectorate and the 
business handled by Indian firms, Indians have 
recovered the full share in the trade which they 
had in 1934 and there Is no doubt that this 
position is a direct outcome of tlie agreement. 

Mauritius. — In April 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided tliat consideration of the 
request should await the results of a local 
Investigation. The Government of Mauritius 
agreed to receive an Officer for the purpose 
and to give him all facilities ; and in Decem- 
ber, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government, 
Slunwar (now Sir) Mabaraj Singh, loft India to 
conduct the necessary inquiry. 
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sir MahAMj Singh's report was published 
by the Ooremment of India In August 
1025. The various recommendations made 
In the report were commended to the 
eonsideration of the Colonial Government. 

In February^ 1026, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
statins that they accepted the main oon<du8ion 
formujated by Kunwar Mohara] Singh In regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, viz.^ 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future. With reaard to Eunwar Maharaj Singh's 
suggestions relating to other matters of Interest 
to the Indian population resident in the 
Island, the Colonial (K>vemment expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The condition of Indians in this Colony 
continued to remain satisfactory till 1987 
when there were labour disturbances on certain 
sugar estates employing Indian labour. The 
Colonial Government appointed a Commis- 
sion to enquire Into and report on the disturb- 
ances. The commission reported during 1936 
and the most important recommendations 
of the Commission related to the necessity for 
the formation of a Department of Labour 
and the enactment of suitable labour legislation 
In place of the Labour Ordinance of 1922 which 
mainly dealt with indentured labour. Both 
recommendations have been given effect to and 
the Labour Ordinance of 1938 which closely 
follows the Malayan Labour Code should prove 
of considerable beneiit to the Indian labourers, 
a large number of whom are employed on sugar 
estates. The Industrial Associations Ordinance 
of 1988 provided for the regulation of conditions 
of employment, the establtehment of machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes and 
generally the formation of industrial Associa- 
wn. This Ordinance, it will be observed, 
provides for collective bargaining by Industrial 
labourers. 

It was learned that the Colonial Government 
in agreement with the local merchants had 
instituted a scheme for the licensing of rice 
importers--the rice import trade is chiefly in the 
hands of Indian merchants — under which each 
licensee is required to set aside in the Govern- 
ment granary not less than 20 per cent, of each 
consignment imported at any one time so as to 
serve as a reserve stock, hio complaints have 
reached the Government of India regarding this 
scheme. 


Canada and Anatralla.—The present 
poaiticm of Indians in the Dominions la that 
nnder the Canadian Dominion Election Act, 
Indians domiciled Jn Canada enjoy the federal 
franchise in eight out of the nine provinces. 
In the province of British Columbia, Indians 
do not enjoy the provincial or the Dominion 
franchise and efforts so far made to remove 
this disability have not been successful. 
In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the franchise 
on the same footing as all other British 
subjects. In Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act» 1918-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
"Asia" the words, "except British India." 
This measure gives the Commonwealth framdiise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr. 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922. As a result of the representations made 
in London in 1980 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shafl at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that State. It was, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone that Indians did not enjoy the 
suffrage in resueot of election for the Lower 
House. This disability was also removed at the 
end of 1934. By Acts which have recently been 

Indians In Australia have been admitte(f to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 66 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 

f ;ood character and have resided continuousl> 
or at least 20 years. An Invalid Pension Is 
obtainable by persons, who. being above 16 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least five years. 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
bom alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle there. 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Parsee community, In the persons of the late 
Dadabbai Naoroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama A Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahomedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unpresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the 
House of Commons. Since 1010 six Indians — 
the late Mr. Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Blnode Mitter, the late Sir Binsha 
MuUa, Sir Shadi Lai and Mr. M. H. Jayakar— 
have served on the Judicial Committee of the 
Frivy Council. Three Indians are Advisers to 
the Secretary of State for India. In 1910, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be 
raised to the peerage and to be appointed a 
member of the Home Government. 

India House. 

High Commissioner for India . — This post was 
first established in 1920 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been : — 

Sir Wm. Meyer, I.O.s. (Retd.), 1920-22. Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjee Dalai, 1928-24. Sir Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee, 1925-81. Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra, 1931-86. Sir Flrozkhan Noon, from 
1086. 

In Mardi, 1980, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
Inadequate premises in Qrosvenor Gardens to 
the new In^ House in Aldwych, erected and 
famished at a cost of £824,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 180 ft. oppcnlte the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of S& Herbert Baker, A.R.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the Duilding is mainly found in the Interior, 
the arcdiitect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine fioors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for dlerical 
work alone being between 60,000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Btrand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on eiHier side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
lor special exhll its. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
oeeasions. 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal ball 
and library markedly express the Indian 


character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Ana and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jali in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
mirgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which was 
housed at the depot off the Thames at Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it Is the student 
commrnily which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the 1914-18 war. After a very considerable 
temporary check caused thereby the numbers 
rapidly expanded from 1019 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into the 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are ordinarily some 500 Indians at the 
Inns of Court. In the last quarter of a century 
there has been a welcome increase in the number 
of technical and industrial students. Altogether 
including technical and medical students, there 
were up to the outbreak of War in 19.39 fully 
2,000 young Indians (some five jjer cent, of them 
women) in London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other 
centres. London absorbed about half the total. 
The added dangers of “ total warfare *’ under 
present day conditions and difficulties of trans- 
port led to a rapid reduction of members since 
there were few new comers, and the stream 
almost dried up. Happily the decision of 
H. M. Government in the autumn of 1939, 
moved thereto by the East India Association, 
to make open the combatant services to Indian 
temporarily or permanently resident in Great 
Britain, led to recruitment of a number of the 
students, some of whom obtained commissions 
in the R.A.F. Many Indians took a share in 
A.R.P. and other civil defence organisation. 
The Indian Soldiers and Sailors Comfort Fund, 
under the leadership of the Dowager Lady 
Chelmsford and Mrs. L. S. Amery did excellent 
work, with headquarters at India House. 
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Societies and Institutions in London, 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


ANflLO'lNDiAN Association, London.— 
Established In 1005 to promote the interests 
and welfare of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European communities wherever resident by 
such means as may be deemed by the Council to 
be desirable. Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
whether domiciled In Indiaor not, are eligible. 
Hon. Sec. F. L. Sheldon, n.A., 23, Winchester 
Road, Oxford. 

Central Hindu Society op Great Britain.— 
Founded for the exposition of Hindu philo- 
sophy ; to provide facilities for social inter- 
course between followers of different religions 
to create and strengthen better mutual under- 
standing ; t o assist members in every reason- 
able way. President : R. 8. Nehra. 43, 
Chalkhill Road, Werably, Middlesex. 

Central Indian Colonial Association, 
IjOndon. — Established to represent the 
Colonial Indians’ cause to the Colonial Office, 
India Office, and other proper authorities: 
to protect, strengthen and enhance the 
interests, political, social, commercial and 
religious, of Colonial Indians in all parts of the 
World; to provide a central platform and 
meeting place for Colonial Indians in London : 
to promote, encourage and strengthen friend- 
ship and amity between Colonial Indians and 
other races ; to assist in the achievement of 
fair and equal treatment to Indians in the 
Colonies by all constitutional means. 
President : R. S. Nehra. Hon, Sec. : N. D. 
Tangri. 170, Adelaide Road, N. W. 3. 

East India AssocuTiON.—Founded in 1806 by 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other public men. Its 
object Is to promote, by all legitimate means, 
the welfare of the inhabitants of India 
generally. The methods are — (1) by 
providing opportunities for the free public 
discussion, in a loyal and temperate spirit, 
of Important questions affecting India ; (2) by 
promoting friendly social contact between 
Indians and English people interested in India, 
though the medium of social gatherings and of 
juivate meetings of members to exchange 
views on current Indian questions; (3) by 
makii^ representations to the authorities on 
non-political questions affecting Indian Inte- 
rests, and, generally by the promulgation of 
sound and trustworthy Information regarding 
the many weighty problems which confront the 
Administration in India, so that the public 
may be able to obtain in a cheap and popular 
form a correct knowledge of Indian affairs. 
Subscription, entitling a member to the free 
supply of the quarterly Asiatic Review £1-6-0 
per annum. President : The Marjpiis of 
Willlngdon, r.o., a.o.s.i., o.o.t.e., g.o.m.g., 
o.n.E. ; Chairman : Sir John WocKlhead, 
K.o.s.i., o.i.E. ; Bon. Secretary : Sir Frank 
Brown, Kt., o.i.E., 3, Victoria Street, S.W.1 . 

Indian Chamber of Commerce in Great 
Britain. — Africa House, 44/46, Leadenhall 
St.. London, E. C. 3. During hostilities: 
Old Wolverton House, Wolverton, Nr. 
Bletchley, Bucks. 


Indian Empire Society.— Reorganised since 
the passing of the India Act to collect and 
disseminate information as to events in India. 
President : Lord Middleton. Hon. Secretary : 
Sir Louis Stuart, O.I.E., 57, Bassett Road, 
London, W. 10. 

Indian Gymkhana Club Ltd. — Thornbury Ave- 
nue, Osterley, Middlesex. Object : To piovide 
facilities for sports, games and social inter- 
course for Indians, particularly students, In 
Great Britain. The Club owns 16 acres of 
well-situated freehold sports ground with a 
line Pavilion, Animal Subscription : £ 1-1-0. 
Ladies : 10/6d. Hon. Secretary : Mr. David 
S. Erulkar, “Africa House,” 44/46, Leaden- 
hall Street, London, E. G. 3. (During hosti- 
lities : — Old Wolverton House, Wolverton, 
Bletchley, Bucks). 

The India Society (Art and Letters).— 

. Founded In 1010 to promote the study and ap- 
preciation of India art a nd literature, in India 
and also in those countries which have been 
Influenced by it have influenced India especially 
Java Thal-land, Indo-China, Afghanistan, 
Iran and the middle East. Lectures at which 
papers are read by leading British, Indian and 
Continental specialists have become a regular 
feature of the Society’s activities. In order 
that the members resident abroad may be able 
to share in the benefit of these lectures, papers 
and proceedings are published hi-annually in 
“ Indian Art and L^rs ” which is issued 
free to members. In addition members 
receive free in return for their annual sub- 
scription (£ 1-11-6) volumes, as issued, on some 
subject connected with Indian art or literature 
published by the Society. Visits to private 
collections of Oriental Art arc arranged from 
time to time. Exhibitions of Indian art 
are another feature of the Society’s activities. 
President : The Marquis of Zetland, G.o.B.i., 
G.o.i.E. Chairman of Council: Sir Francis 
Younghusband, k.o.b.i., k.O.i.e. Vice-Chair- 
man : John de La Valette. Hon. Treasurer : 
Sir Frank Brown, O.I.E. Hon. Secretary : F. J. 
P. Richter, m.a., 3, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.l. 

Indian Students Union and Hostbl.*-112, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1. (Clubroom 116, Gower 
Street). President : Sir Ewart Greaves, D.L.; 
Hon. Treasurer: Harold G. Judd, O.Bv». ; 
General Secretary : P. Cox, Bar-at-Law ; 
Hospitality Secretary : Prakash Datta. 

The India League — (Formerly The Common- 
wealth of India Lea^e) to support the claim 
of India for Swaraj (Self-Rule). Publishes 
“Notes on India” (monthly) ; “ News India” 
(fortnightly). Sends speakers. Address'. — 165. 
Strand, W. C. 2. Chairman : Bertrand 
Russell. Secretaries: James Marley and V. K. 
Krishna Menon. 

Indian conciliation group.— (Meeting at 
Friends House, Euston Road, N. W. 1). 
Chairman : Carl Heath. Hon. Secretary : 
Agatha Harrison. 2, Cranhoume Court, Albert 
Bridge Road. 8. W. 11. 
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Inpun Village Welfare Association.— 
Its objects are; — (1) the coUectiou and dis- 
semination of information on rural activities 
in India ; (li) the furtherance of schemes and 
experiments to promote rural welfare which 
are approved at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee ; (3) the holding of Schools and 
other educational activities to arouse interest 
in the needs of rural India. PresidetU : 
The Viscountess Halifax, o.i. ; Chairman : 
Sir Francis Younghusband, k.o.s.i., k.C.i.e. ; 
Hoik Secretary : Sir Gilbert Jackson, 7, Gains- 
borough Gardens, Hampstead, N. W. 3. 

Muslim Society in great Britain.— Formed 
to safeguard and to maintain the interests 
of Islam and Islamic institutions. Chairman : 
Ismail V. dc-Yorke, bar-at-law. Secretary : 
M. A. Kashid. Treasurer ; Khwaja S. 
Mahmud. 18, Eccleston Sq., S. W. 1. 

NATIONAL INPIAN ASSOCIATION in aid of social 
Progress and Education in India — I’ounded 
by Miss Mary Carpenter in 1870. Objects : 
To extend a knowledge of India, in England, 
and an interest in the i)eople of that country ; 
to co-operate with all eflorts made for advan- 
cing education and social refonn in India ; 
to promote friendly intercourse between 
British people and the people of India. 
Chairman of the Committee : 8ir Selwyn H. 
Fremantle : Hon. Secy. : C. P. W. Lloyd, 
c/o East India Association, 3, Victoria St., 
S.W. 1. 

New Burma Clvu.— S ecretary : 3 Baylcy 

Street, London, W. C. 1. 

Northbrook Society. — Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. Hon. Secretary : 
I. N, Wankawala, 50, Doughty Street, W. C. 1. 

'Fhe Oxford Majlis. — Formerly known as the 
Mavaratman Club, and later as the Oxford 
United Club. The Oriental Club was incor- 
porated with it in 191 8. Its attitude towanb 
Indian problems has been progressively Left. 
Full membership is restricted to Indians. 
Meets oil Sundays during term. Officers elected 
each term. Address : President, The Oxford 
Majis, c/o Union Society, Oxford. 

Parsee Association of Eurofe incorporated 
— Zoroastrian House, 11, llusseJl Hoad, 
Kensington, London, W. 14. Tel. Western, 
1657. 

IloYAL Asiatic Society.— Established 1823, 
obtained Boyal Charter 1824, “ for the inves- 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 


the encouragement of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts in relation to Asia.’* President : 
Viscount Samuel, o.c.B., g.b.k. ; Secretary : 
Mrs. Davis, 74, Grosveuor Street, W. 1. 

Royal Central Asian Society.— ; 
Chairman: Field-Marshal Sir Phillip Chet- 
wode, Bt., G.O.B., o.M. Jlon. Secretaries : 
Brig.-General Sir Percy Skyes, K.O.I.E., O.U., 
c. M. G., E. M. Gull. Hon. Treasurer : 
Major E. Ainger, 8, Clarges Street, W. 1. 
Royal Empire Society. — ^I’ormerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northuniberlaiid Avenue, 
W.C. 2. Ron. Secretary : Sir Walter Bucha.- 
nau Smith, o.m.g., m.o. ; Honorary Corres- 
ponding Secretaries in India: L. S. Adlard, 
Lahore ; C. 'J’. Allen, O.I.E., Oiwnporo ; 
Lt.-Col. W. Bell, Delira Dun ; C. M. Eastley, 
Bombay ; Colin C. Garbctt, o.s.i., o.m.g., 
C.I.B., Simla ; Major J. W. Gordon, C.I.E., 

0. H.E., Jodhpur; Lt.-Col. K. A. Gosnell, 

1. A., Quetta; R. A. P. Hare, Biluir ; Dr. 

R. A. Hcatloy, Ajmer ; E. F. G. Hunter, 
Madras ; R. B. Lagdeu, o.n.E., M.O., Calcutta ; 
F. C. Morgan, Karachi ; R. H. T. Mackenzie, 
Bikaner ; tJapt. S. E. Tidy, Bangalore. 

Royal Society of Arts has an India and 
Burma Section. 18, John Adam Street, 
Adclphi, W. C. 2. Secretary : K. W. Imekliurst, 
M.A. ; Acting Secretary, India and Jiurma 
Section: — Miss Scott Rogers. 

IloYAL Institute op International Affairs, 
Chatham House, lU, St. James's Square, 

S. W. 1. Secretary: Ivison S. Macadam, 
O.B.E., M.v.o. 

Society for the Study of Religions.— 
President: The Most Hon. the Marquess 
of Zetland, P.c., G.C.s.l., q.c.i.e.; Chairman 
of Executive Committee : Editor of Official 
Journal, Jteligions : F. Victor Fisher. Hon. 
Secy. : Miss Margaret Skinner, 20, Buekland 
Crescent, N. W. 3. 

Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain and iKiiiAsv.— Secretary : Rev. 
W. D. L. Greer, Annandale, North End Road, 
Golders Green, N.W. 11. 

VICTORIA League.— 81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 

Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, c.b.e. 
World Congress op Faiths ( Coutinuution 
Movement). — Organised to promote a spirit 
of fellowship among mankind through religion. 
Chairman : Sir Francis Younghusband, 

K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E. ; Secretary : krthm Jackman, 
335, Abbey House, 2, Victoria Street, 8. W. 1. 


INDIAN REUGIOUS PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


Buddhist. — The British Maha Bodhi Society 
— 41, Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, N. W. 1 
(Chalk Farm). 

(.’UEISTIAN. — Churches In every district of 
London. 

Hindu.— Hindu Association op Europe. — 30, 
Belslse Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3 (Belsize 
Park). 

Muslim Society in Great Britain. — 18, Ec- 
eleston Square, Victoria, S.W. 1 (Victoria). 


MusMM. — The London Mosque.— 53, Melrose 
Road, S.W. 18 (Southfields, S.R.). 

parsee association of Europe. — ll, Russell 
Road, Kensington, W. 14 (Addison Road). 

Ram Krishna vivekananda Vedanta Socie- 
ty. — 61, Lancaster Gate, W. 2 (Lancaster Gate). 

Shah Jehan Mosque. — Woking, Surrey 
(Woking, S. R.). 

Sikh.— Bhupendra Dhaemasala.— 79, Sin- 

clair Boad, W. 14 (Addison Road). 

Theobophioal Society in England.- 60, 
Gloucester Place, W. 1 (Baker Street). 
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Sport. 


Despite the many unfavourable conditions 
produced In India by the War appreciable 
progress has been made in almost every branch 
of sport and substantial amounts contributed 
to the War Fund through this channel. 

Cridc^.-T^The Board of Control for Cricket 
In India il fesponsible for the affairs of the game. 
The varkms provinces compete annually on the 
spnal basis in the (cricket Championship of 
India, for the Banji Trophy, a magnificent gold 
cup of unique design which keeps green thcj 
memory of that illustrious Indian cricketer,] 
Ranjitsinhji. The biggest attraction of the year ] 
is the Bombay Pentangular Tournament, which 
comprises teams representing the Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsis, Europeans and The Best, and 
attracts all the leading players in the country. 
Owing to the political situation in the country 
and consequent upon the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Gandhi that he was opposed to communal 
tournaments, the Hindus did not participate in 
the season under review. 

Footiball. — The game is controlled by sub- 
ordinate provincial associations in affiliation 
with the AU-India Football Federation. It lias 
made tremendous strides in recent years, and the 
institution of a rule by the parent body 
preventing the wholesale transfer of players 
during tlie season has proved most beneficial. 
There is at the moment no accepted Champion- 
ship for the country. The premier tournaments 
are the I.F.A. Shield, in Calcutta, the Hovers 
Cup, in Bombay, and the Durand Cup, usually 
played in Simla, but now transferred to Delhi. 

Hodsy. — The game, which is controlled by 
the AU-lndia Hockey Federation, is easily the 
most popular in the country, and the standard 
of play the best in the world, a fact wliich is 
borne out by India’s triumphs at the last three 
Olympiads. There is an official Championship, 
competed for by Provincial teams, and the 
trophy is a quaintly carved Maori Sliield, pre- 
sented by the Maoris to the Indian team which 
toured New Zealand. The principal tourna- 
ments are the Aga Khan Cup, in Bombay, the 
Beighton Cup, in Calcutta, and the Yadavendra 
Shield, in New Delhi. 

Tha Turf. — Bacing in India is organised on a 
lai^e scale, and all the many courses are 
controlled, between them, by the Koyal Western 
India Turf Club and the Eoyal Calcutta Turf 
Club. The standard is very Mgh, and the race- 


courses, particularly those in Bombay and 
Calcutta, compare favourably with the best In 
the world. The class of thoroughbred Imported 
from Australia and England is of the best, and 
the indigenous breed has made remarkable im- 
provement in the last few years. The principal 
races are the Eclipse Stakes of India, run in 
Bombay and regarded as the Blue Riband of tlie 
Turf in the country, and the E^ng-Emperor’s 
and Viceroy's Cups, in Calcutta. 

GoK. — The game has a big following, and 
almost every town of any size has its own course. 
The Royal Calcutta Golf Club's “ A " course is 
considered the best in the country, and the one 
recently laid out by the Bombay Presidency Golf 
Club, at Chembur, holds great promise. In view 
of the outbreak of War it was feared tliat the 
annual Golf Week at Naslk, always popular with 
followers of the game in Western India, would 
have to be dropped, but the excellent support 
forthcoming made it possible for the event to 
materialise and prove as successful and enjoyable 
as any of its predecessors. 

Tenmt. — Tennis is looked after by the All- 
India Lawn Tennis Association through its 
provincial associations, and a definite effort is 
being towards the improvement of the standard 
of play by the attention which is being given to 
the appointment of expert coaches and the 
selection of promising young players for those 
coaches to work on. The aim of the Association 
is the training of a Davis Cup team, and there are 
a few players who already show great promise of 
developing into first class players, judged by 
world’s standards. 

Athletics. — There is an AU-lndia Olympic As- 
sociation with subordinate associations in most of 
the provinces, but athletics generaUy do not ap- 
proach the standard of the other game^ There 
was an appreciable improvement at we 11)41 
Olympic Games held in the major ^ovinces, but 
in no event did the performance approach 
International standard. Lack of tracks and 
suitable training grounds is a big handicap to 
progress being made but the governing body is 
tackling this question and already cinder and 
cycle tracks have been constructed at Patiala. 

Othar Gamss.^Most of the other games have 
their controlling organisations. Table Tennis 
and Billiards liave caught on wonderfully wiUi 
aU classes, and Badminton lias made ap];nreoiabl<‘ 
progress. Amateur Boxing is strong in Bombay . 
Bengal and in the Services, but is still in it^^ 
infancy in other parts of the country. 
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Racing, 


Bangalore 

The following are the principal results of the 
Bangalore racing season : — 

Bangalore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. E. J. Bromby's Rare gem (7st. Tibs.), 

Whiteside . . 1 

Maharaja of Cooch-Behar’s Egyptian Ruler 

(7st. 61b8.), Raffaele 2 

Mrs. M. C. O’Connor's Mahratta (Tst. lOlbs.), 

Adley 3 

Mr. A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s King of Sports 
(98t. 51b8.), Evans 4 


Won by a shorthead, a head, a neck. 
Time. — 1 minute, 41 secs. 


Newbury Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Lt.-Col. T. F. Kelly’s Pressure (8st. 81bs.), 

Marrs . . . . ' 1 

Mrs. D. P. Johnston’s The Better ’Ole 

(8st.), Burn 2 

Mrs. M. A. D. D’Arcy’s Albury (Tst. 41bs.), 

Ratfaele 3 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Nexus (9st. Tibs.), Evans. . 4 


Won by a head, a head, a shorthead. 

Time. — 1 minute, 46 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 


Mr. G. E. Dossa’s Romantic Prince (9st. 

41bs.), Whiteside 1 

Mr. S. H. Mashal’s Moonshine (9st. 2lbs.), 

Marrs 2 

Mr. M. J. Divecha’s Anzan Beg (Ost. 21bs.), 

B. MoQuade 3 

Mr. I. D’Mello’s Khundil (Tst. ISlbs.), 

Marrable 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 3 lengths, 2^ lengths. 


Time. — 2 minutes, 4 4/5 secs. 

Club Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Capt. Lord Kensington’s Heretic (Jst. 

lOlbs.), Adley 1 

Mr. A. S Tyebjee’s Kilcash (Sst. 61bs.), 

Cook 2 

H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow’s 
Tyrian Queen (Sst. 41bs.), Faizmahomed. . 3 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Wunderbar (Sst. 

nibs.) Carr 4 

Won by i length, f length, 2 lengths. 

Time. — minute, 61 2/5 secs. 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Gold Cup. Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mrs. P. L. Ordfi’sjtoyal Palace (Sst. Slbs.), 

Adley . . . . 1 

Mr. 8.C. Woodward’s Molialebbi (Sst. lllbs.), 

Cook 2 

Mj. Winaley Hill’s Petee (Sst. lOlbs.), Brace 3 
H. H. Ma^raja of Rajpipla’s Girvau (Ost. 

21b8.), Bum . . . . * . . . . . 4 

Won by a neck, 1^ lengths, a head. 

Time. — 2 minntes, 31 4/6 secs. 

31 


Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Mr. A. C. Nnldu’s Santa Claus (Sst. Hb.), 
Brace 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s A1 Muqbil (Sst. Tibs.), 

Marrable 2 

Ml'S. Nugent Grant’s Adwan A1 Muluk 

(Ost. 21bB.), J. O’Neale 3 

Mr. C. P. Chetty’s Gazjvl (Sst. Slbs.), RaiTaele 4 
Won by 1| lengths, i length, a neck. 

Time. — 2 mintes, 7 2/6 secs. 

R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 


Mrs. Nugent Grant’s Bunny Smith (Sst. 

Olbs.), M. O’Neale 1 

Mr. R. K. .F Singh’s King’s Wine (Tst.), 

Whiteside .. 2 

Mrs. M. (\ Watchoru’s The Bonnie Banks 

(Sst. lOIbs.), J. O’Neale 3 

Mr. W. W. Somasundaram’s Essex Star 
(Sst. lOlbs.), Evans 4 


Won by a neck, 3 lengths, i length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 3C 3/6 secs. 

Apollo Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Hon. Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Bright lAd 

(Sst. 1211)8.), Carr 1 

Mr A. C. Ardeshir’s Miss O. K. (Sst. Slbs.), 

Evans 2 

Mr. R. K. F. Singh’s Amulet (Ost.), 

(?larke 3 

Thakore Saheb of Lathi’s Rathavon (Tst. 

Tibs.), Peacock 4 

Won by 11 lengths, 1 length, a neck. 

Time. — 1 minute, 60 3/5 secs. 


Madras Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. G. N. Musry’s Shermount (Sst. 21b8.), 

Burn . . 1 

Maharaja of Parlakimedl’s Winged Tiger 

(Sst. 2lb8.), Carr 2 

Mr. Subbarao’s Eager Tit (Ost. 41b8.), 

Brace 3 

Mr. L. H. Bewes’s Indian Rose (Sst. 2lbH.), 

;^ffaele 4 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 20 3/6 secs. 


Barrackpore 

The following are the principal results of the 
Barrackpore racing season 
Criterion Plate. Distance ti furlongs.— 

Mrs. Alex. A. Apear’s Taqdir (Tst. lllbs.), 

Carr 1 

Mr. B. K. Poddar’s Let Slip (Ost. 4lb8.), 

Bcanlan 2 

Mr. K. Basu’s Hellenikos (Sst. Tibs.), 

Raffaele 3 

Mr. R. Chamria’s First Thyme (Sst. dibs.), 

Harris 4 

Won by a bead, 1 length, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 13 8/5 secs. 
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Chester Plate. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Terasone (Sst. lllbs.), 
Marland . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gaharnac (Sst. Tibs.), 

Ayres 2 

Mr. R. Chamria’s First Thyme (Sst. Slbs.), 
Jones 3 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Cosmopolitan (Ost. 
41b8.), Scanlan 4 


Won by 1^ lengths, a neck, 4 length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 13/5 secs. 


Asansol Plate. Distance 14 miles.— 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Theogundi (Sst. Slbs.), 

Jones 1 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Kexus (Sst. dibs.), Stead. 2 
Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Civic Guard (Sst. Tilbs.), 

Scanlan 3 

Mr. A. E. Sopher’s Expunge (Tst. «lbs.), 
Higson 4 

Won by 14 lengths, 3 lengths, a neck. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 7 3/5 secs. 


Baraset Plate. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. G. W. U. Liddle’s Dual Wave (Tst. 

nibs.), Peacock 1 

Mr. H. M. Thaddeus’s Sunny Kent (Tst. 

Olbs.), Tait 2 

Mr. G. N. Musry’s Koanga (Sst. 121b8.), 

Scanlan 3 

Mr. Kashi Charan’s Cottage Spinner (Sst. 
31bs.), Adley 4 

Won by 14 lengths, 2 lengths, a neck. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 14 secs. 

Bombay 

The following are the principal results of the 
Bombay racing season : — 

Aga Shamshuddin Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Kawabzada Fakhr-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Dancing Comet (Sst. 41b8.), Davison.. 1 
H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir's Illuminate 

(78t. 121b8.), Britt 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Golden Beam 

(Sst. Slbs.), Marrable 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Cooch-Behai ’s Epilo* 

beum (Sst. 21bs.), Bond 4 

Won by 4 length, 1 length, 4 lengths. 


Time. — 1 minute, 13 4/6 secs. 

Winner trained by N. E. Raymond. 

Kempton Park Plate. Distance 14 miles. — 
H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke (Sst. 


Slbs.), Brace 1 

Mrs. Justice’s Monte Carlo (7Bt. lllbs.), 

Roberts 2 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Sea Battle (Sst. 1211)8.), 

Maxwell . . 3 

H. H. Maliaraja of Rajpipla’s luliation (Sst. 

41bs.), Marrable 4 

Won by 4 length, a shorthead, 6 lengths. 


Time. — 2 minutes, 10 4 secs. 
Winner trained by J. Thompson. 


Western India Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. B[. Maharaja of Kashmir’s 'I 
Pierrot (78t. lllbs.), Jadhav. . 1 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy's >Dead- 

Leander (78t. Olbs.), White- heat. 

side 1 J 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Usk (Ost. 21b8.), Davison 3 
H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
Crushed Corn (Sst. 21b8.), Meekings . . 4 
A dead-heat, 4 length, 4 length. 

Time.— 1 minute, 40 secs. 

Pierrot trained by Mahomedalli and LeAnder 
by Dr. S. K. Pillay. 

Idar Gold Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Fable 

(Sst. Slbs.), Davison 1 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Gay 
Spaniard (Ost. 41b8.), Meekings. . . . 2 

Mr, J. Vanrenen’s Philderer (Sst, lllbs.), 
Brace . . . . . . . . . . 3 

II. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Prominent 

(Sst. lllbs.), Britt 4 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, f length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 29 ^ secs. 

Winner trained by M. C. Patel. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 14 miles. — 

Mr. V. Rosenthars Gloaming (Sst. Gibs.), 

Sibbritt . . . . 1 

Sir Homi Mehta’s Spotlight (Sst. 21b8.), 

Roberts 2 

Thakore Sahib of Rajkot’s Dark Wings 

(Sat. 71b8.), Brace 3 

Maharaja of Cooch-Behar’s Lens (Sst. Slbs.), 

Maxwell . . 4 

Won by 14 lengths, 2 lengths, 4 length. 
'Time.— 2 minutes, 1 % secs. 

Winner trained by N. E. Raymond. 


Sandown Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s B[arlem 

(Ost.), Britt 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Moot Law 

(Ij^t.), Marrable 2 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt's Masque (78t. 91bs.), Rosen. 3 
H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Pompeian (Sst. 

lllbs.), Brace 4 

Won by 4 length, 4 lengths, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 14 secs. 

Winner trained by Mahomedalli. 


Meiitmore Handicap. Distance 14 miles. — 
Messrs. G. Dharamsey and A. H. Ahmed- 
bhoy’sCoeur de Lion (Sst. 21bs.), Meekings. 1 
H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Gay Talkie (78t. 

ISlbs.), Brace 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Steel Helmet 

(98t. Olbs.), Britt ..3 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s One 
1 Love (9st. 21bB.), Davison . . . . 4 

Won by a shorthead, a shorthead, 3 lengths. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 7 | secs. 

Winner trained by A. M. Khairaz. 
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Windsor Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Usk (8st. Slbs.), Davison. 1 
H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s One 
I Love (Ost. 41bB.), Sibbritt .. ..2 

Nawabsada Yemin-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 

Atl (8st. 21bs.), Boberts 3 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
Crushed Com (8st. 41bB.), Meekinga . . 4 
Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, a neck. 

Time. — 1 minute, 28 % secs. 

Winner trained by W. Buckley. 

Brabourne Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 
Messrs. G. Dharamsey and A. A. Ahmedbhoy’s 


Cceur de Lion (Tat. lllbs.), Sibbritt . . 1 
H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Steel Helmet 

(9st. 21b8.), Britt 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Loch Ness 

(Tat. 121b8.), Koberts 3 

Mrs. K. Earle’s Monocle (Sst.), Maxwell . . 4 
Won by a shorthead, lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 63 secs. 

Winner trained by A. M. Khairaz. 


Wavertree Handicap. Distance 1 mile, 1 fur- 
long. — 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Tall Story (Sst.), 

Billet .. 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Blandstar 

(Sst. lOlbs.), Davison 2 

Mr. R. K. Singh’s Cavalier (Ost.), 

Britt .. ; ..3 

H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke (Sst. 

41b8.), Brace 4 

Won by lengths, a shorthead, a shorthead. 

Time. — 1 minute, 64 4/5 secs. 


Gheveley Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Raja of Akalkot’s His Master’s Voice (Sst. 

71bs.), Jadhav .. 1 

Nawabzada Fakhr-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s Danc- 
ing Comet (Sst. Olbs.), Whiteside . . 2 
H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
Crushed Corn (Sst. 71b8.), Davison . . 3 
H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Eastern Pride 

(Sst. 41b8.), Britt 4 

Won by 1 length, a shorthead, J length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 1 4 secs. 


Wellington Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s One I 


Love (9st.), Eude 1 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Usk (Sst. 21bs.), Davison. . 2 
Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (Sst. lllbs.), 

Roberts 3 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
Crushed Com (Sst. 71bs.), Meekings . . 4 
Won by a shorthead, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 39 2/5 secs. 


Danebury Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. -- Maharaja Scindla of Gwalior’s 
Pierrot (Set. 91b8.), Jones . . . . 1 

Sir Jams^Jee Jeejeebhoy’s Lelinder (Sst. 
7lbs.). Whiteside . . 2 


Mr. A. Svamvur’s Sea Battle (Sst.), 

Maxwell 8 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s One 

I Love (98t. Tibs.), Davison 4 

Won by 2 lengths, f length, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 89 g secs. 

Mathradas Goculdas Plate. Distance li miles. — 


Messrs. G. Dharamsey and A. H. Ahmed- 
bhoy’s C(Bur de Lion (Sst. 91bs.), Sib- 
britt 1 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Crush- 
ed Corn (Sst.), Davison 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Steel Helmet 

(Ost. 91b8.), Britt 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Blandstar 

(78t. 51b8.), Whiteside 4 

Won by 1 length, If lengths, 1 length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 6 § secs. 


Lansdowne Plate. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Avon Song (Sst. lllbs.), 

Davison 1 

Nawabzada Yemln-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 

Cotys (Sst. eibs.), Jones 2 

Mr. G. Subbarao’s Ratepayer (Sst. 91bB.), 

Sibbritt . . 3 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Hassina (Sst. lllbs.), 

Evans 4 

Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 46 I secs. 


Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s One 

I Love (Sst.), Britt 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Harlem (7Bt. 

Slbs.), Jadhav 2 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Na- 
tional Flag (Sst.), Sibbritt .. ..3 

Mr. B. K. Poddar’s Let Slip (Sst.), 
Evans . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, a shorthead, 4 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 37 | secs. 


Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance 14 miles. — 
Mr. Diamond’s Baqlava (Ost. 71bs.), Scanlan. 1 
Mr. H. Madath’s Passepasse II (9st. 71bB.), 

Morley 2 

H. H. Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Pierrot 

(9st. 41bs.), Jones 3 

Shri Rajaram’s Chanak (9st. 4Ibs.), Sib- 
britt 4 

Won by a neck, | length, a head. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 3 4/6 secs. 

Eve Champion Stakes. Distance 14 miles. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Gay 
Spaniard (Sst. ISlbs.), Britt . . . . 1 

Mr. J. C. D. Vanrenen’s Phllderer (Sst. Olbs.), 

Evans 2 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Fable 

(Sst. lOlbs.), Davison 8 

H. H. Maharani Tarabai of Kolhapur’s 
Orange Flower (Sst. 61bs.), Sibbritt .. 4 
Won by 4 lengths, 24 lengths, a shorthead. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 9 secs. 
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Manton Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Med- 
dlesome (88t. 71bs.), Davison . . . . 1 

Mr. L. Pereira's Good Care (Sst.), 

Eude 2 

Mr. Andrew’s Sir Robin (7st. 121b8.), Meek- 

ings 3 

H. H. Maharanl Tarabai of Kolhapur's 
Chhatarasal (8st. lOlbs.), Britt . . . . 4 

Won by a shorthead, i length, j length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 14 1/6 secs. 

Bombay Arab Derby. Distance li miies. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwarof'j 
Baroda’s Seventh Heaven 
(Qst. 21bs.), Britt .. 1 VDead-heat. 

Mr. K. J. Mehta’s Hikmat 
Pasha (78t. 81b8.), Roberts 1 J 
Mr. F. A. Irani’s Faruq Pasha (Ost. 21bs.), 

Scanian . . 3 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Banash 
Amer (Sst. 211)8. ), Meekings . . . • 4 

Dead-heat, 5 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time.— 2 minutes, 63 1/6 secs. 

Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Andrew’s Scotland For Ever (Bst. 81bs.), 

Evans 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Golden Beam 

(98t.), Marrable 2 

Mr. K. Basu’s Hellenikos (Sst. 121bs.), 
Raffaele . . . . . . . . • • 3 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
National Flag (Ost.), " Britt .. ..4 

Won by a shorthead, a shorthead, i length. 
Time.—- 1 minute, 13 3/5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance li^ miles. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Fable 

(Ost. 211)8.), Britt 1 

Mrs. J. A. Grlmshaw’s Zenith (Sst. Olbs.), 

Roberts . . . . 2 

Mr. 0. Chotani’s Oliver (8st. 51bs.), Meek- 
ings 3 

Mr. O, Chotani’s Pompom (Sst. 121b8.), 

Jones . . 4 

Won by | length, 1 length, i length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 7 2/5 secs. 


Turf Club Cup. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. K. J. Mehta’s Hikmat Pasha (Sst. bibs.), 

Roberts 1 

Mr. F. A. Irani’s Faruq Pasha (Sst. 71b8.), 

Sibbritt 2 

Messrs. M. H. and A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s 
King of Diamonds (78t. lllbs.). Brace. . 3 
H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
Seventh Heaven (Ost. ISlbs.), Britt .. 4 


Won by a shorthead, a neck, f length. 
Time.— 3 minutes, 24 secs. 

Queensbury Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Engaged (Sst. 


lOlbs.), Maxwell 1 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Jin- 
danl (Sst. 21b8.), Britt . . . . • . 2 


Shri Rajaram's Shivajl The Great (Set. 

41bs.), Sibbritt 3 

Mr. N. E. D. Pandole’s Neuvy (Ost. 21bs.), 
Whiteside .. ..4 

Won by If lengths, f length, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 26 4/5 secs. 

Victory Cup. Distance If miles. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Bandstar 

(7st. 71b8.), Billet 1 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Sea Battle (Sst.), 

Maxwell - 

Mr. J. Gazdar’s Talma (Sst. Tibs.), Davison. 3 
H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Gay Talkie 

(Ost.), Brace 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 3 lengths, f length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 38 secs. 

Sea Battle won but on an objection for ctors- 
Ing by the rider of Bandstar was placed 
second. 

Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate. Distance 7 
furlongs. — 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Good Fare (Sst. 

lllbs.), Carr 1 

Mr, H. Madath’s Passepasse II (Ost. 21b8.), 

Morley 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Golden Beam 

(Sst. 21b8.), Jadhav 3 

Mr. M. 1). Petit’s XTsk (Sst. lllbs.), Davison. 4 
Won by a shorthead, 2 lengths, a head. 

Time. — 1 minute, 26 secs. 

Grand Western Handicap. Distance If 
miles. — 

H. H. Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Fina- 
list (Ost. lllbs.), Jones 1 

Shri Rajaram’s Chanak (Sat.), Sibbritt , . 2 
Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s Ati 
(7st, 711)8.), Roberts . . . . . . 3 

Mr. J. Gazdar’s Talma (Sat.), Evans . . 4 
Won by f length, | length, f length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 2 seconds (course record). 

General Obaidullah Khan Memorial Gold Cup. 
Distance If miles. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
Seventh Heaven (Sst. 121b8.), Britt .. 1 
H. H. Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Push- 
pamala (Sst. Tibs.), Jones . . . • 2 

Shri Rajaram’s Ubayan Faisal (Tst. 121b8.), 

Sibbritt 3 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Gold Deposit (Sst. 7Ibs.), 
Evans . . . . • • • • • • ^ 

Won by 2 lengths, a shorthead, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 17 1/5 secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Gay 

Spaniard (Sst. 41b8.), Britt 1 

Mr. R. K. F. Singh’s Mahboob (Sst. lllbs.), 
Jadliav .. .. .. .. .*2 

H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke (Ost 
71bs.), Brace . . . . . . . • 3 
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Mr. G. Subbarao’s Eager Tit (Tat. Olba.), 


SIbbritt 4 

Won by 2 lengths, a head, 3 lengths. 

Time .— 1 minute, 41 1/6 secs. 

Gaye Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Piish- 
pamala (Sst. lOlbs.), Jones . . . . 1 

Mr. A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s Assaf Mahmud 

(Sat. 51bs.), Brace 2 

Raja of Akalkot’s Royal Rival (7st. 121bB.), 

Jadhav 3 

Shri Rajaram’s Ubayan Faisal (Sat. 31bs.), 

SIbbritt 4 

Won by J length, a shorthead, a neck. 

Time . — 1 minute, 48 seconds (course record). 


Jammu Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Raja of Akalkot’s Black Magic (Sat. Qlbs), 

Evans 1 

Mr. A. Svamvur’a liimelight (Sst. Tibs.), 

Maxwell 2 

Mr. F. J. Davis’s Princep (7st. Slba.), 

Raffaele . . . . 3 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
Fable (Ost. lllbs.), Davison . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, f length, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 13 1/6 secs. 

Cambridgeshire Stakes. Distance 1 mile, 1 
furlong. — 

H. H. Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Fire 

Alarm (Sst. 41b8.), Jones 1 

Mr. Ice’s Solmint (Sst.), Maxwell . . . . 2 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Mora- 
dabad (Sst. Slbs.), Davison . . . . 3 

Mr. Diamond’s Faris II (Sst. 41b8.), Scanlan. 4 
Won by a neck, a shorthead, a shorthead. 
Time . — 1 minute, 52 2/5 secs. 

Hughes Memorial Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 
Maharaja of Parlakimedl’s Good Fare 


(Sst. 61bs.), Jones 1 

Mr. H. Madath’s Passepasse II (Ost. libs.), 

Evans 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Illuminate 

(Sst. 21bB.), Jadhav 3 

Sir David Ezra’s Phakos (Qst. Hb.), Carr. . 4 


Won by 3 lengths, i length, 1 ^ lengths. 
Time . — 1 minute, 39 3/6 secs. 


Byculla Club Cup. Distance If miles. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Steel 

Helmet (9st. 21bs.), Britt 1 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Sea Battle (Sst.), 

Maxwell 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Gay Talkie (Sst. 

41b8.), Brace ^ 3 

Mr. P. Norton ‘Jones’ Coeus (Sst. 71b8.), 

Jones 4 

Won by a shorthead, a shorthead, 1 length. 
Time. — 3 minutes, 1 sec. 

Abberley Plate. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. Ice’s Solmint (Sst. 7lb8.), Carr., .. 1 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Military (Sst. 
71b8.), SIbbritt 2 


Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Greetings (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Evans 3 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Torch Royal (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Davison 4 

Won by a shorthead, a head, | length. 
Time .— 2 minutes, 4 3/6 secs, 

C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance li miles. — 
H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Steel 

Helmet (Ost. 1 lb.). Britt 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Idar’a Gay Talkie (Sst. 

71b8.), Brace 2 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Shlrft (Sst. 61bs.), 

SIbbritt 3 

Mr. J. Gazdar’s Talma (Ost. lib.), Evans . . 4 
Won by 1 length, 1 length, 3 lengths. 

Time . — 2 minutes, 35 1/5 secs. 


Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. H. Madath’s Passepasse II (Ost. 711)8.), 
Evans . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Maharaja of Paris klmedi’s Good Fare (Ost, 

41b8.), Jones . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. B. K. Po<ldar’8 Let Slip (Set. 31bs.), 

Cook 3 

Sir Jamaetjee Jeejeebhoy’s .leandor (7Ht. 

lllbs.), Mahomedkhan . . . . . . 4 

Won by a shorthead, 1 length, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 30 1/5 secs. 

(’olaba Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Gloaming 

(Sst. Olbs.), Jadhav 1 

Mr. R. L. Pereira’s Good Care (7Bt. lllbs.), 

R. Eude . . . . . . . . . . 2 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Golden 

Mantle (Sst. 71b8.), Britt 3 

Mr. Ice’s Solmint (Sst. bibs.), Roberts . . 4 
Won by i length, li lengths, ^ length. 
Time.— 1 minute, 37 2/5 secs. 


Calcutta 


The following are the principal results of the 
Calcutta racing season : — 


Maepherson Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Theogundi (7Bt. Olbe.), 

Sharp . . . . 1 

Mr. B. K. Poddar’s San Francisco (7st. 

1311)8.), Evans . . 2 

Sir David Ezra’s Brocantcur (78t. lllbs.), 
Stead . . . . 3 


Mr. P. Norton Jones’s f’oeus (Sst. 121bs.), 

Morley 4 

Won by li lengtlis, J length, a neck. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 36 seconds. 

Winner trained by J. Singh. 


Ronaldsbay Chip. Distance 7 furlongs. — 


Mr. Hothead’s Reflection (78t. 41b8.), 

Lott .. ..1 

Mr. N. 1). Bagree’s Certus Dlvitae (78t. 

71bs.), Harris 2 

Mr. B. K. Poddar’s Let Slip (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Treffone 3 
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Mrs. Alex. A. Apcai’g El Obro (Sst. 121bB.), 

Carr 4 

Won by 2 lengtiis, a neck, ^ length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 26 3/5 seconds. 

Douetil Memorial Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mr. F. Collingwood’s Little Abbot (9st. 

lOlbs.), Ayres 1 

Mr. A. Qujadhur’s Dark Tolly (Ost. 41bs.), 

Stead 2 

Mr. A. O. Brown’s President’s Putter (9st. 

31bs.), Sharp 3 

Sir David Ezra’s Felibridge (Ost.), 

Marland 4 

Won by 2 lengths, a head, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 13 2/5 seconds. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 1£ miles. — 


Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Shrift (Sst. 91bs.), 

Scanlan 1 

Mr. P. Norton Jones’s Coeus (98t. Slhs.), 

Morley 2 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Theogundi (8st. Gibs.), 

Sharp 3 

Mr. R. Foster’s Steephurst (7st. lllbs.), 

Treffone 4 

Won by a neck, ^ length, 1 length. 

Time. — 3 minutes, 3 2/5 seconds. 


Cornwallis Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mrs. J. H. Goswell’s Carlos (Tst. Olbs.), 

Peacock 1 

Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gabarnac (Sst. Tibs.), 

Ayres 2 

Sir David Ezra’s Tetrazone (Ost. 41bs.), 

Marland 3 

Mrs. Alex. A. Apcar's Zingano (Sst. 81bs.), 
Carr 4 


Won by a head, a shorthead, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min., 13 3/5 seconds. 

Havelock Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. A. 0. Brown’s President’s Putter (88t. 


41b8.), Sharp 1 

Mrs. Alex A. Apcar’s Taqdlr (Gst.), 

Carr 2 

Mr. E. K. Jaidka’s Faux Pas (Sst. 51bs.), 

Ayres . . 3 

Mrs. J. H. Goswell's Carlos (9st.), | 

Marrs 4 


Won by IJ lengths, a neck, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 min., 14 seconds. 

Bibury Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Eao Bahadur D. A. Surve’s Scotland For 


Ever (9Bt. 31bs.), Evans 1 

Mr. K. Basu’s Hellekinos (9st. 41bs.), 

Jones 2 

Major J. M. Hugo’s Myrrh (7st. lllbs.), 

Sharp 3 

Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gabarnac (Sst. 51bs.), 

Ayres 4 

Won by | length, 1^ lengths, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 min., 18 8/5 seconds. 

Winner trained by F. W. Northmore. 


Burdwan Cup (Hurdles). Distance If miles.— 

Mr. Edgar’s Sun Clad (lOst. 71bs.), Sharp . . i 
Dr. M. C. O’Connor’s Lucian (lOst. Tibs.), 

Brown 2 

Mr. G. N. Musry’s Koanga (lOst. 31bB.), 

Dummett 3 

Capt. I. A. David’s Grito (lOst. 71bs.), 
Capt. David 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 7 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 3 minutes, 15 3/6 seconds. 

Winner trained by Singh. 

King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. G. N. Musry’s Baqlava (9st. 31bs.), 

Treffone 1 

H. H. Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Finalist 

(9st. 31bs.), Jones 2 

Sir David Ezra’s Cave Man (9st. 31bs.), 

Morley . . . . 3 

Mrs. A. Apcar’s El Obro (Gst. 31bs.), 
Carr 4 


Won by 2 lengths, If lengths. If lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 38 1/5 seconds. 

Winner trained by A. Higgins. 

Viceroy’s Cup. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. G. N. Musry’s Baqlava (98t. Slbs.), 

Treffone 1 

H. H. Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Finalist 

(9st. 31b8.), Jones 2 

Hon. Mr. B. Gujadhur’s Coeus (9st. Slbs.), 

Morley 3 

Maharaja of Parlakimedl’s Terror (Gst. 
31bs.), Stead 4 

Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 67 4/5 seconds. 

Darbhanga Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

I Mr. E. Esmond’s Tetrazone (Tst. 131bs.), 

Stead 1 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Cosmopolitan (Sst. 

lOlbs.), Harris . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. K. Basu’s Hellekinos (Tst. 121bs.), 
Eafifaele . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Eao Bahadur D. A. Surve’s Scotland For 
Ever (7st. 131bs.), Evans . . . . 4 

Won by a head, a shorthead, f length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 13 3/6 seconds. 

Winner trained by F. Pratt. 

Wellesly Plate. Distance If miles. — 

Mrs. Justice’s Dominic (9st. 71bs.), Marrs. . 1 
Mrs. A. Apcar’s El Obro (Ost,), Carr . . 2 
Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Shrift (Tst. lOlbs.), 

Harris 3 

Mr. P. Norton Jones’s Coeus (98t. Tibs.), 
Morley 4 

Won by a head, 2 lengths, 4 lengths. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 6 3/5 seconds. 

Winner trained by Connor. 
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Hilliard Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Good Fare 


(Sst. 71b8.), Stead 1 

Mr. G. N. Musry’s Baqlava (9st. 71bs.), 

Scanlan 2 

Mr. A. Aprar’s El Obro (9st.), Carr. . 3 

Mr. B. K. Poddar’B Let Slip (78t. 121bs.), 
Evans . . . . 4 


Won by 4 lengths, a shorthead, IJ lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 26 4/6 seconds. 

Winner trained by D. W. Balfour. 

Kashmir Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. H. Madath’s Passepasse II (Ust. 21l)S.), 

Morley 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Parlakimedi's Good Fare 

(98t. 41b8.), Stead 2 

Mr. N. D. Bagree's Cosmopolitan (Sst. 

Slbs.), Harris 3 

Shri Bajaram’s National Flag (Ost. 2lb8.), 
Raflaele . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by | length, a head, J length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 26 seconds. 

Winner trained by F. W. Nortbmore. 

Mayfowl Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Sir David Ezra’s Phakos (Sst. 121bs.), 

Marrs 1 

Mr. H. Madath’s Passepasse IT (9st. 4ib8.), 

Morley 2 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Earnest (Sst. 51bs.), 

Scanlan 3 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Good Fare (9st. 

21bs.), Stead 4 

Won by a shorthead, i length, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 38 1/5 seconds. 


Arthur Plate. Distance 7 furlongs, — 

Mr. N. 1). Bagree’s Earnest (7st. 121bs.), 

Harris 1 

Mr. B. K. Poddar’s Let Slip (Sst.), 

Evans 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s National Flag 

(Sst. Slbs.), IlatTaele 3 

H. E. Marchioness of Linlithgow’s Gothic 
(Sst. 31b8.), Ermer , . . . . . 4 

Won by a he-ad, IJ lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 28 4/5 seconds. 

Stayer’s Cup. Distance If miles. — 


Mrs. E. H. Sayres’ Spellbound (7st. Slbs.), 

Ayres 1 

Mr. N. D. Gye’s Fascinated (Sst. Slbs.), 

Marrs 2 

Mr. K. Charan’B Mixed Weather (78t. 41b8.), 

Harris 3 

Mr. J. H. Burder*8 Test Match (Sst. Mbs.), 

Ermer 4 

Won by head, 2^ lengths, a head. 

Time. — 3 minutes, 3 2/6 seconds. 


t'armichael Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Sir David Ezra’s Phakos (98t. 21bB.), 
Marland 1 


Mr. K. Basu's Hellenikos (Set. lib.), 

Baffaele .. ..2 

Mr. B. K. Poddar’s Let Slip (Sst. 31b8.), 

Scanlan . . 3 

Mr. H, Madath’s Passepasse II (98t. 71b8.), 
Morley 4 


Won by 1| lengths, a head, a head. 

Time. — 1 minute, 38 3/5 seconds. 

Hellenikos won but on objection was placed 
second. 

Beresford Cup. Distance miles. — 

Mrs. N. Hickie’s Spanish Bill (Sst. Slbs.), 

Tretfone 1 

Mr. G. N. Musry’s Faris II (98t. 41b8.), 
Scanlan . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. J. Oosman’s Lucky Break (Sst. ISlbs.), 

Morley 3 

Mr. A. E. Sopher’s Expunge (Sst.), 

Higson . . 4 

Won by a neck, J length, 1 Icngtii. 

Time.-- 3 minutes, 3 1/5 seconds. 


Kolhapur 

The following are the principal results of the 
Kolhapur racing season : — 

Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. Distance 3i miles. — 

Raja of Miraj’s Sheikh Shallal (Sst. lllbs.), 

Scanlan . . 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Dhib al 
Sahra’a (Sst. 51b8.), Brace . . . . 2 

Mr. II. T. Wandekar’s British Flag (Sst. 

31bs.), Thompson . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. M. (!. Patel’s Hakim Pasha (7Ht. lOlbs.), 
Bhimrao . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by lengths, IJ lengths, 2i lengths. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 25 1/5 seconds. 

Maharaja ('uj). Distance li miles. — 

Mr. All Khan’s Bonheur (7st. Olbs.), 


Virsingh 1 

Mr, A. Higgins’ Auioland (Sst. Bibs.), 

Scanlan 2 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Torch Royal (7st. lOlbs.), 

B. MoQuade 3 

Mr. 1). S. Bhojwalla’s Dark Wings (78t. 

Slbs.), Whiteside . . . . . . 4 

Won by a neck, a neck, i length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 10 seconds. 


Shrimant Akkasaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 

1 mile. — 

Thakore Saheb of Lathi’s Rathavon (9Bt, 

21b8.), Whiteside 1 

Major I). I). Nimbalkar’s Prince Shivaji 

(Ost. 51b8.), Brace . . 2 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Star 
of Baroda (Sst. ISlbs.), Burn . . . . 3 

Mr. A. I. C. Rahimtoola’s Full Faith (78t. 

71b8.), Jadhav 4 

Won by li lengths, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 43 4/6 seconds. 
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Bhri Akkaaaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance Lucknow 

miles. — 


Mr. N. Bnpchand's Hashim'l 
<98t. libs.), Bum .. ..1 

>■ Dead-beat. 

Ifr. M. M. Hooaaiu’s Green 
Pigeon (7st. ISlbs.), Jadhav. 1 J 
Mr. Yusuf Rajwan’s Inad Naji (Sst. 61bs.), 

Meekings 3 

Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Starlight (7st. 
121bs.), Marrable 4 

Dead-heat, i length, lengths. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 24 4/5 seconds. 


R. B. S. Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Baja of Akalkot’s Black Magic (Sst. libs.), 

Jadhav 1 

Mr. A. Higgin's Mangoola (Ost.), 

Scanlan 2 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Column II (Sst. lllbs.), 

Meherjee . . . . 3 

Mr. R. S. Irani’s Mazarln (Sst.), Whiteside. . 4 
Won by f length, 2i lengths, ^ length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 16 1/6 seconds. 

Shri Shahu Maharaja Memorial Cup. Distance 
1 mile. — 


Mr. B. K. Poddar’s Sunnymorn (Sst. 71bs.), 

Scanlan 1 

Mr. R. S. Irani's Cougar (9st. 41h8.), 

Meherjee 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Yijayakumar 

II (7st. lllbs.). Brace 3 

Mr. A. Svamvmr’s How’s That (Sst. 61bs.), 
Meekings 4 


Won by } length, 1 length, ^ length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 43 1/6 seconds. 

Bhri Shahu Maharaja Cominemoratiou Cup. 
Distance 7 furlongs. — 


Thakore Saheb of Lathi's Bathavon (Sst. 

lOlbs.), Whiteside 1 

Major D. D. Nimbalkar’s Prince Shlvaji 

(9st. 51bs.), Brace 2 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Star 
of Baroda’s (98t. Hb.), Bum . . . . 3 

Shri Paswanji Sahiba of Idar’s Hue D’Or 
(9st. 91bs.), Scanlan 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 2t lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 30 2/5 seconds. 

Maharaja of Dewas Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 


Dowager Maliarani Saheb of Kolliapur’s 
Salmon Bar (Sst.), Jadhav . . . . 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Spun Glass 

(Sst. Slbs.), Brace 2 

Mr. M. D. Petit's Jocund (7st. lOlbs.), 

Whiteside 3 

Mrs. J. H. Mashal’s Peace Treaty (7st. 
lllbs.), H. McQuade 4 


Won by i length, | length, ^ length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 1 2/6 seconds. 


Tlie following are the principal results of the 
Lucknow racing season: — 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Captain J. Bernard’s Kama (78t. 21b8.), 

Tymon 1 

H. E. Sir Henry Craik’s Green Jade (9&t. 

21bB.), Wliite 2 

Lady Orde’s Sans Peur (7st. 91bs.), Lott. . 3 
Won by 1^ lengths, a shorthead, a head. 
Time. — 59 4/6 seconds. 

Canticle (lOst.), won the race but was dis- 
qualified. 

Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 
Lady Orde’s Sans Peur (78t. filbs.), Lott. . 1 
Captain P. A. H. Henneker’s Widden Hill 

(7st. 121bB.), Piirtoosingh 2 

H. E. Sir Henry Craik's Green Jade (Sst. 

91b8.), White 3 

Mr. J. A. Grimshaw’s Highland Sprig (9st. 

61bs.), Field 4 

Won by a shorthead, a neck, 1| lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 27 seconds. 

Madrat 

The following are the principal results of the 
Madras racing season r — 

Kirlampudi Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Shri Bajaram’s Shankar Prasad (7Bt. lOlbs.), 

Harding .. 1 

Major R. Tyrell’s Menu Suffrage (7Bt. 

lllbs.), EUiott 2 

Mr. M. Salahuddin’s Rising Sun (78t. 41b8.), 

J. O’Neale 3 

Mrs. J. H. Mashal’s Peace Treaty (78t. 
61bs.), H. McQuade 4 

Won by 2 lengths, ^ length, f length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 6 3/5 seconds. 

Winner trained by B. M. Powar. 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Major R. Tyrell’s Remember (Sst. 121bB.), 

Bowley . . . . 1 

Mrs. D. P. Johnstone’s The Better ’Ole 

(Sst. 21bs.), J. O’Neale .2 

Mrs. Nugent Grant’s Candlestick <7Bt. 

41b8.), Shanker . . ^ 

Mrs. Nugent Grant’s Macabre (7Bt. 81bs.), 
H. McQuade .. 4 

Won by 4 lengths, a shorthead, i length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 47 2/6 seconds. 

Winner trained by T. Hill. 

Travancore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Major R. Tyrell’s Lovely Joan (Sst. lib.), 

Elliott 1 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope’s C, P, (Sst. lllbs.), ^ 
H. McQuade . . 2 
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Hr. A. Gardiner’s Malagassy (Bat. lllbs.), 

H. Black 3 

Mrs. Justice’s Aquafortis (Ost. ilbs.), 

Bowley ‘..4 

Won by a shorthead, 3 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 17 4/6 seconds. 

Winnner trained privatdy. 


reylon Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. 8. W. Edwards’s Desert Dawn (Tst. 1 

4lbs.), Shanker 1 

Mr. M. S. Hakim’s Sauce Anglaise (Sst. 

2lbs.), Billet 2 

Mr. W. M. Somasundaram’s Smoky Sea 

(8st. 61bs.), Elliott 3 

Brigadier E. C. E. Hill’s Mr. Sweep (Sst. 

21bB.), Clarke 4 

Won by i length, 1 length, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 44 seconds. 

Windsor Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. F. A. Irani’s Cougar (Oat. 41b8.), 

J. O’Neale 1 

Miss F. J. Mashal’s Marina (Sst. Slbs.), 

H. McQuade 2 

Mr. E. L. Pereira’s Gorgeous Hussy (Sst. 

Slbs.), H. Black 3 

Major E. Tyrell’s Lovely Joan (Sst. Slbs.), 

Elliott 4 

Won by J length, li length, J length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 30 2/5 seconds. 


Bobbin Cup.* Distance 1 mile. — 

Mrs. E. Data Cowasjl’s Halsan (Sst.), West. . 1 
Brigadier E. C. E. Hill’s Haflz (Ist. 71b8.), 

Shanker 2 

Mr. N. Eupchand’s Hashim (Sst. lllbs.), 

H. McQuade 3 

Eaja I. Dhaniajgii’s Fahad Pasha (Sst. 

lOlbs.), Babakhan 4 

Won by a shorthead, 1 length, i length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 63 2/5 seconds. 

Newmarket Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mrs. C. N. Eeed's William Bell (Sst. 41b8.), 

Clarke 1 

Mr. E. L. Pereira’s Stargazer (9st. 41b8.), 

H. Black 2 

Major J. B. Cunningham’s Night Vixen 

(Sst.), Shanker 3 

Miss E. J. Mashal’s Marina (Sst. 91b8.), 

H. McQuade 4 

Won by i length, 2 lengths, a shorthead. 
Time. — 1 minute, 18 1/6 seconds. 


a. C. T. C. Cup. Distance li mUes.— 

Mr. S. E. Fernando’s Jayasiri (Sst. Slbs.), 

Tait 1 1 

Mr. 8. P. Wickrarnsinha’s Warrior’s Call 
(9st. 51b8.), Clarke ..' ..2 

Mr. E. C. Forsyth’s Brelan (Sst. Slbs.), 

West 8 

Mrs. P, B. France’s Own Up (Sst. Slbs.), 

H. Black ..4 

Won by | len^, f length, i length. 

Time.->2 mimites, 9 2/6 seconds. 


Warwick Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Shri Bajaram’s Shankarprasad (Sst. Olbs.), 

Harding 1 

Major E. Tyrell's Menu Suffrage (78t. lOlbs.), 

H. Black 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Eajpipla's Fresh Kid 

(9st. 41b8.), West 3 

Mr. M. M. Salahuddin’s Elsing Sun (Sst. 

41bs.), .1. O’Neale 4 

Won by i length, a neck, | length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 3 1/6 seconds. 

Victory Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. B. C. Forsyth’s Brelan (Ost. 31 bs.). 

West 1 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s How’s That (Tst, 131bs.). 2 
Mr. O. E. Gooniliteke’s Oration (Sst.), 

H. Black 3 

Eajah I. Dhanrajgir’s Knight Jtil (9Bt. 

41bB.), Babakahan 4 

Won by | length, 1^ length, 1 length. 

Time. — ^1 minute, 80 3/5 seconds. 

Mysore C!up. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. C. P. Chetty’s Tyrian Queen (9st. 31bs.), 

H. Black 1 

Mr. W. Evans’s Paila Number (Sst. Slbs.), 

Cook 2 

Shri Eajaram’s Kolhapur Pride (7st. 91bs.), 

Mohideen . . 3 

Mrs. Justice’s Guindy Park (7st. 71b8.), . 

Shanker 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2i lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 44 seconds. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Major J. B. Cunningham’s Night Vixen (78t. 


41bs.), Shanker 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Eajpipla’s Fresh Kid 

(Sst. lOlbs.), West 2 

Mr. F. A. Irani’s Cougar (Sst. Olbs.), Cook. . 3 
Mr. M. M. Salahuddin’s Elsing Sun (78t. 

711)8.), J. O’Neale 4 

Won by a shorthead, a shorthead, a neck. 
Time. — 1 minute, 16 3/6 seconds. 


Maharaja of Venkataglri Memorial Cup. Dis- 
tance 6 furlongs. — 

Eajah I. Dhanrajgir’s Fahad Pasha (7st. 

131bs.), J. O’Neale 1 

Mr. Saleh Moosa’s Night Hawk (7st. Slbs.), 

H. Black .. 

Mr. C. P. Chetty’s Gazal (Ost. 41bs.), Clarke, 
j Mr. F. A. Irani’s Astafer Allah (Sst. 4lbs.), 

I Harding 4 

‘ Won by 3 lengths, i length, | length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 23 3/6 seconds. 

Trades Cup. Distance li miles. — 


Mrs. Nugent Grant’s Apparel (7st. 61b8.), 

Maurice 1 

Mr. M. Subbiah’s Jervis Bay (Sst. 61bs.), 

H. Black 2 

Mr. J. F. D’Souza’s Flambeau (Ost.), 

Babakhan . . 3 

Capt. E. J. Paine’s Blaudford Lad (Sst. 

dibs.). Gill 4 

Won by i length, f length, 1 length. ^ 

Time.— 2 minutes, 9 3/6 seconds. 
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Madias Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Major E. Tyrell’s True Man (9st. 411)8.), 

Harding 1 

Major J. E. Waterfleld’s Beporter (Sst. 

9st.), H. Black 2 

Mrs. Justice’s Discard (Set. 121bB.), Bowley. 3 
Mr. K. E. Eamkrishna’s Baltoi (Sat. lllbs.), 

Babakhan 4 

Won by | length, lengths, shorthetid. 

Time. — 1 minute, 15 1/6 seconds. 

Combemere Plate. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. M.D. Petit’s ATon Son (98t,), Davison.. 1 
H. H. Maharaja Qaekwar of Baroda’s Shali- 

vahan (8st. 91bs.), Britt 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Limejuice 

(98t. 21bs.). Jadhav 3 

Mahai^jkumars Udayasinhrao Gaekwar 
and Kherao Gaekwar of Baroda’s Philtre 

(7Bt. lllbs.), Whiteside 4 

Won by 1 length, If length, a shorthead. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 8 3/5 seconds. 

Mysore 

The following are the principal results of the 
Mysore racing Season : — 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. iMaharaja of Eajpipla’s Girvan (Sst. 

121b8.), Evans 1 

Maharaja of Cooch-Behar’s Coeiir Brule (7st. 

ISlbs.), M. O’Neale 2 

Mr. W. E. EUiott’s Tom Cobley (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Elliott 3 

Mr. M. A. D’Arcy’s Albury (78t. 81bs.), 

Whiteside 4 

Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, 1 lengtli. 

Time. — 1 minute, 60 secs. 

E. C. T. C. Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 
Mrs. Justice’s Mellowpore (78t. Slbs.), 


Eoberts 1 

Mrs. M. C. Watchorn’s The Bonnie Banks 

(Sst. 21bs.), J. O’Nealc 2 

Mr. W. M. Somasundaram’s Essex Star 

(Sst. Olbs.), H. McQuade 3 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Ajax (7Bt. 41b8.), 
Shanker 4 


Won by f length, f length, a neck. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 27 2/5 secs. 


iSardar LakshmikantharaJ Urs Cup. Distance 
j 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 

Mr. Saleh Moosa’s Aaron (7st. Olbs.), Eosen. 1 
Mr. M. J. Divecha's Anzan Beg (7Bt. ISlbs.), 

B. McQuade ij 

Mrs. Justice’s Abdal-al-Mosul (Sst. 71b8.), 

Eoberts 

Mr. M. J. Vurduham’s Nassar (Ost. 21b8.), 
Evans 4 

W'on by a neck, 1 length, f length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 43 1/6 secs. 

Birthday Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. K. T. Sampat's A1 Muqbil (Sst. Slbs.), 

Evans 1 

Mr. C, P. Chetty’s Gazal (Sst.. Olbs.), 
Eoberts . . . . , . . . , . 2 

Mr. N. Eupchand’s Hashim (Ost. 41b8.), 
Marrs 3 

Won by If lengths, li lengths. 

'Time. — 2 minutes, 37 4/5 secs. 

H. H. Maharaja’s Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile, 

3 furlongs. — 

Mr. H. Edward’s Petee (Tst, 12lbs.), Brace . . 1 
Mr. S. 0. Woodward’s Mohalcbbi (Sst. 91bB.), 

Southey 2 

Mr. Hilliard’s Weavers Eoad (9st. Olbs,), 

Adley 3 

Mr. Ali Khan’s Bonheur (Sst. Olbs.), 
Eoberts 4 

Won by 1 length, f length, 1 f lengths. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 23 1/5 secs. 

Indian Bred Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile.-— 

Mr. Subbarao’s Eager ’lit (7st. 61b8.), 

Eaffaele 1 

Mr. O. Chotani’s Maharaja’s (^oice (Oat, 

121b8.), Burn 2 

Mr. Gemini’s Eising Sun (Sst. Olbs.), Brace. 3 
Mr. G. N. Musry’s Shermount (78t. Olbs.), 
Wliitside 4 

Won by 2 lengths, f length, a short head. 
Time. — 1 minute, 44 4/5 secs. 

Ootacamiind 

The following are the principal results of the 
Ootacamund racing Season : — 


Yuvaiaja of Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mrs. Justice’s Laxmidhar (78t. lllbs.), 

Eoberts 1 

Mr. A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s Princess Hilal (Ost. 

7Ib8.), Evans 2 

Mr. G. N. Musry’s Welfare (Sst. Olbs.), 

Brace 3 

Mr. M. Ahmed’s Baltoi (Sst. 121bs.), 

Mairable ..4 

Won by 3 lengths, 4 lengths, f length. 

^ Tt-ma 1 Aft ft IK ooM 


Madras Eace Club Cup. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. A. J. Kolah’s Mahmood Beg (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Burn 1 

Mis. Nugent Grant’s Adwan al Muluk 

(9st. 41bB.). J, O’Neale 2 

Mr. S. H. Mashal’s Moonshine (Vet. Slbs.), 

H. McQuade ^ 

Mr. M. Subbiah's Farhan (Sst. Olbs.), 
Eoberts ^ 

Won by a neck, 2f lengths, | length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 88 4/5 secs. 
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Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 


Jlr. E. Foster’s Prince Felix (78t. Tibs.), 

Eaffaelo 1 

Baja of Bobbin’s Meredian Boy (Sst. 21b8.), 

Lott 2 

Mrs, Nugent Grant’s Macabre (8st. Mbs.), 

J. O’Neale 3 


Lt.-Col. T. F. KeUy’s Pressure (0st. 41b8.), 

Marrs 

Won by li length, | length, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 35 secs. 

Sivaganga Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mrs. Nugent Grant’s Candlestick (8st. Slbs.), 

J. O’Neale 1 

Mr. L. H. Bewes’s Apparel (7st. Olbs.), 

Meekings 2 

Mr. E. Foster’s Prince Felix (Sst. 81bs.), 

Evans 3 

Countess of Shannon’s Tiddley Bits (9st. 

libs.), Boberta 4 

Won by i length, IJ lengths, a short head. 
Time. — 1 minute, 49 secs. 


Madras Plate. Distance 7i furlongs.— 

Maharaja of Cooch-Behar’s Egyptian I 

Eller (7st. 121b8.), 1 

Mr. K. Basu’s Plymouth (Ost. 21bs.), Baffaele 2 
Lt.-Col. T. F. KeUy’s Pressure (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Marrs 3 

Mrs. J. B. Eiley’s Vulgar Fraction (78t. 

41b8.), Hlgson ^ 

Won by 1 length, a head, 7 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 43 secs. 


Poona 

The following are the principal results of the 
Poona Eacing Season : — 

Newbury Plate. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong. — 
Nawabzada Fakhr-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Mona Liza (Sst.), Britt .. .. 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke (Sst. 

21b8.), Brace 2 

Hon. Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Le Due 

(Sst. ), Whiteside 3 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s TaU Story (Sst. (31bs.), 

Billett 4 

Won by a Head, li lengths, a shorthead. 
Time. — 1 minute, 64 4/5 secs. 

Winner trained by N. 13. Baymond. 

Moderate Plate. Distance C furlongs.— 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Ubayan 

Faisal (4lbs.), Jones 1 

Mr. A. L. J. Talib's King llilal (7st. 131bs.), 

Evans • 2 

Mr. A. I. C. Bahimtoola’s Full Moon (78t. 

ISlbs.), Jadhav -8 

Mr. Imamdln’s Asad (7st. 71bs,), Whiteside. 4 

Won by lengths, i length, i length. 

Tijne.r— 1 minute, 87 3/5 secs. 

Winner trained by V. V. Power. 


September Plate. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s TaU Story (78t. Gibs.), 

Billett 1 

Hon. Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Le Due (78t. 

Gibs.), Meekings 2 

Mr. R. K. Patel’s Mark You (Sst. lllbs.), 

Britt 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke 

(Sst. 21b8.), Brace 4 

Won by 1 length, li lengths, a shorthead. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 9 3/5 secs. 

Winner trained by L. H, Hewitt. 

DunstaU Handicap. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 
Mr. M. Clarke’s Delphi (Sst. 121b8.), Adley. 1 
Hon. Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Budapest 

(78t. Slbs.), Whiteside 2 

Mr. B. K. Patel’s Mark You (Sst. 51b8.), 

Britt 3 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (Sst. bibs.), 
Mahomedkhau 4 

Won by 3 lengths, i length, i length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 663/5 secs. 

Winner trained by N. E. Baymond, 

Ascot Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 


H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Mahboob 

(Sst. libs.), Marrablo 1 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (Sst.), 

Mahomedkhau 2 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Kingsbury (7Bt. 41b8.), 

Shanker 3 

Hon. Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Le Duo (7st. 
Slbs.), Meeking 4 


Won by a neck, a shorthead, a shorthead. 
Time. — 1 minute, 47 secs. 

Winner trained by MahomedaUi. 

Lohagaon Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
Seventh Heaven (lost.), Burn . . 1 

Messrs. M. H. and A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s Prince 

Hilal (Sst. 31b8.), Evans 2 

Mr. Shawl’s Kanzallah (7st. 41b8.), Bosen.. 3 
Mr. N. K. D. Pandole’s Great Star (78t. 
Slbs,), Meekings 4 

Won by i length, li lengths, li length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 22 1 /5 secs. 

Winner trained by M. C. Patel. 

Reay Plate. Distance 0 furlongs. — 


Mr. G. Subbarow’s Bastion (78t. Gibs.), Meek- 
ings 1 

Mrs. Justice’s Houdinl (78t 71b8.), White- 
side . . . . . . . . • • • • 2 

Mr. P. D. Bolten’s Kilt (78t. lllba.), 

Harding 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s CTieer Boys 
(Sst. 21bB.), Britt 4 


Won by li lengths, 4 lengtlis, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 16 1/6 secs. 

Winner trained by N. E. Eaymond. 
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Chlldwlckbury Handicap. Distance 1 mile, 
1 furlong. — 

Nawabzada Faklir-ul-Mulk of Bhopars 
Mona Liza (8st. 21b8.), Britt . . . . 1 

Mr. M. Hoyt*s Talk (8st. 31bs.), Mahomed- 

khan 2 

Mr. P. B. Avasia's Night Alarm (Tst Tibs.), 

Faizmahomed 3 

Mr. Ice’s Jewel (Sst. Slbs.), M. O’Neale . . 4 
Won by li lengths, 2^ lengths. lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 67 4/6 secs. 

Winner trained by M. C. Patel. 

H, H. First Aga Khan’s Commemoration 
Plate. Distance li miles. — 


H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Se- 
venth Heaven (Qst.), Britt . . . . 1 

Mr. Harmony’s Amin al Iraq (Sst. Tibs.), 

Evans 2 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim's Gold Deposit (Tst. 

nibs.), Meekings 3 

H. H. Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s Push- 
pamala {Tst. 61bs.), Faizmahomed . . 4 


Won by a shorthead, Sf lengths, f lengths 
Time. — 2 minutes, 20 seconds. 

Winner U'alned by M. C. Patel. 

All-India Produce Stakes. Distance 7 furlongs. 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Eastern Pride 

(Sst. ISlbs.), Britt 1 

Shrl Paswanji Sahiba of Idar’s Pempeian 

(98t. 121bs.), Brace 2 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s What’s Yours (Tst. libs.), 

Eosen 3 

H, H. Maharala of Kashmir’s Winston 
(Sst. 131bs.), Marrable 4 

Won by 1 length, 8 lengths, li lengths. 

Time. — 1 minutes, 27 3/6 secs. 

Winner trained by Mahomedalll. 

Baldoyle Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Maroo (Set. 21bs.), Evans . . 1 
Mr. M. D. Petit’s Usk (9st.), Bond . . 2 

Mrs. Justice’s Heudini (Tst. 121b8.), White- 

side 3 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Bachelor's Bard (Tst. 
61bB.), Shanker 4 

Won by 14 lengths, 4 length, i length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 28 secs. 

Winner trained by Dinshaw. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance E. C. and Distance. — 
Mr. P. B. Avasia's Firpo (Sst. 21b8.), Brace. . 1 
H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Ba- 
nash Amer (Tst. lllbs.), Britt . . . . 2 

Mr. Jasdan’s Legion (98t. 41bB.), Whiteside. 3 
H. H. Maharaja Solndia of Gwalior’s l^ish- 
pamala (Sst.), Faizmahomed .. 4 

Won by 2 lengths, a head, 1 length. 

Time. — 3 minutes, 8 3/6 secs. 

Winner trained by G. A. Eaji. 


Poona Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kottiapur’s National 

Flag (Sst. 61b8.), Sibbritt 1 

Maharaja of Parlakimedl’s Terror (Sst. 

Tibs.), Mahomedkhan 2 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Earnest (Sst 31bs.), Mar- 
rable ..3 

Maharaja of Parlaklmedl’s Good Fare 

(98t.), Brace 4 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 28 secs. 

Winner trained by V. V. Power. 

Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s National 
Flag (Tst. Tibs.), Whiteside .. .. 1 

Nawabzada Fal^r-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Dancing Comet (Sst. 41bs.), Jones .. 2 
Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Earnest (Tst. 121bB.), 

Evans 3 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Terror (Sst. 

41bB.), Grace 4 

Won by 2 lengths, a head, 14 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 40 3/6 secs. 

Winner trained by N. D. Bhosle. 

Burnett Plate. Distanee 1 mile. — 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Usk (Ost. 41b8.), Jones . . 1 
H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Eastern Pride 

(9Bt 21b8.), Britt . . 2 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Maroc (Sst lllbs.), Evans. 3 
Hon. Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Budapest 

(Tst. Slbs.), Shanker 4 

Won by 4 length, 3 lengths, 3 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 41 /61 secs. 

Winner trained by W. Buckley. 

Willingdon Cup. Distance 14 miles. — 

Mr. G. Subharow’s Eager Tit (Sst. Tibs.), 

Brace 1 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda’s Star 
of Baroda (Tst. lllbs.), Britt . . . . 2 

Mr. O. Chotani's Osman Pasha (Sst.), 

Evans 3 

Mr. E. K. F. Singh’s Amulet (Sst. 21bs.), 

Eaffaele 4 

Won by 1 4 lengths, Ij lengths, 14 lengths. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 11 4/6 secs. 

Winner trained by N. E. Eaymond. 

Secunderabad 

The following are the principal results of the 

Secunderabad racing season : — 

Moin-ud-Dawla’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Major E. Tyrell’s Barballini (Sst.), 

Adley 1 

Mrs. Justice’s Discard (Tst. lllbs.), J. 

O’Neale 2 

Mr. M. Ahmed’s Baltoi (9st. 61bs.), Meekings. 3 
Miss F. J. Mashal’s Dimples (Sst.), 

B. McQuade 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 8 lengths, 4 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 27 sees. 
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Hlllfort Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. M. R. Agarwal’s Nutchdat Beg (Sst. 

Tibs.), Fazal Rehinan 1 

Mr. M. J. Divecha'a An*an Beg (Set. 41b8.), 

Meekings 2 

Mr. P. R. Mehta’s Jahawar al Mosul (Sst.) 

Shanker 3 

Mrs. Justice’s Abdal al Mosul (Sat. Slbs.), 

J. O’Reale 4 


Won by 7 lengths, 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 
l ime. — 2 minutos, 4 secs. 

Prince Mukarram Jah Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. 


Mr. A. I. Begniahomed’s The Quack (Sst. 

31b8.), R. Bell 1 

Mr. Ibrahim’s School Quad (Sst. 91bs.), 

Whiteside 2 

Mr. E. T. Thornton-Smith’s War Dust 
(Sst. 91bs.), Adley . . . . . . . . 3 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi's Wet Night (7st. 

nibs.), Meekings 4 

Won by 3 lengtlis, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 


Time. — 1 minute, 34 seconds. 

kaja Ehaja Fershad Cup. Distance li miles. — 
Mr. S. H. Mashal’s Moonshine (7st. 61bs.), 

Shanker 1 

Mr. H. D. Appoo’s Turkey (Sst. 21b8.), 
Whiteside 2 


Mr. J. T. Lalvani’s Amin al Iraq (Ost. 71ba.), 

Burn .. ..3 

Mr. H. R. Fadhoos’ Majboor (Ost.), Meekings. 4 
Won by a liead, 1^ lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 28 seconds. 

Shar Yar Jung Memorial Cup. Distance 6 
furlongs. — 

Mr. M. H. Salahuddin’s Whyna (Ost. Slbs.), 

Evans 1 

Rajkmnar C. Desaraj Mrs. Odoraute (Sst.), 

Adlley ..2 

Imamdin's Merry Pass (Ost. 21b8.), Fazal 

Rehman 3 

Mr. T. Hill’s Irish Broadcast (Sst. 611)8.), 

Shanker 4 

Won by i length, ^ length, i lengtli. 

Time. — 1 minute, 16 seconds. 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. H. Sorabjee’s Cybo (7st, Slbs.), Shanker. 1 
Mr. W. W. Somasundaram’s Essex Star 

(Sst. 61b8.), Meekings 2 

Mrs. Nugent Grant’s Bunny Smith (Ost.), 

J. O’Neale 3 

Mr. All Klian’s Bonheur (Ost. 41bs.), Burn. . 4 
Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 25 seconds. 


CRICKET. 


Ranji Trophy. 

Tlie Cricket Cliampionship of India, for the 
Ranji Trophy : — 

South Zone 

Madras beat Mysore on the first innings. 

Mysore 171. Madras 174 for 7 wickets. 
Hyderabad walk over C. P. Berar. 

Madras beat Hyderabad by 254 runs. 
Madras 227 and 257 for 9 wickets declared. 
Hyderabad 98 and 132. 

East Zone 

Bengal beat Bihar on the first innings. 
Bengal 257 and 262 for 3 wkts., declared. 
Bihar 217 and 58 for 6 wickets. 

U. P. walk over Central India. 

U. P. beat Bengal by 144 runs. U. P. 101 
and 226. Bengal 147 and 126. 

North Zone. 

Northern India beat North-West Frontier 
Province by 220 runs. Northern India 134 
and 280. North-West I’rontier Province 
97 and 88. 

Southem Punjab beat Delhi and Districts 
by an innings and 58 runs. Delhi 111 
and 106. Southern Punjab 276. 

Northern India walk over Sontheim Punjab. 


West Zone. 

Maharashtra beat Bombay on the first innings. 
Maharashtra 675. Bombay 650. 

Gujerat walk over liaroUa. 

Western India States beat Nuwanagar by 
two wickets. Nawauagar 117 and 140. 
'W'estern India States 57 and 205 for 2 
wickets. 

W’estern India States beat Sind by six wickets. 
Sind 230 and 168 for 7 wickets. Western 
India States 250 and 150 for 4 wickets. 

Maharashtra beat Gujerat on the first innings 
Maharashtra 518. Gujerat 335. 

Maharashtra beat Western India States on 
the first innings. Western India States 
450. Maharashtra 460 for 3 wickets. 


Semi-Finals. 

Madras heat United Provinces by 25 runs. 

Madras 271 and 158. U. P. 255 and 149. 
Maharashtra heat Northern India on the 
first innings. Maharashtra 70S, Northern 
India 442. 


Final. 

Maharashtra beat Madras by six wickets. 
Madras 145 and 347. Maharashtra 284 
and 210 for 4 wickets. 
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Cricket and Tennis. 


Ceylon Tour. 

The following are the. detaiU.of the matohea 
played in thdia by the ideylon Cricket Associa- 
tion team during their tour : — 

At Madras — Ceylon beat Madras by 3 
wickete. Madras 189 and 243. Ceylon 
255 and 184 for 7 wickets. 

At Calcutta.— Ceylon drew with an Indian XI. 
Indian XI 251 and 208 for 6 wickets 
declared. Ceylon 372 and 82 for 2 wickets. 
At Bombay. — Indian XI beat Ceylon by an 
innings and 110 runs. Ceylon 234 and 
184. Indian XI 478 for 7 wickets declared. 
At Baroda. — Ceylon drew with Baroda. 
Baroda 186 and 882 for 6 wickets. Ceylon 
276. 

At Trlchinopoly. — Ceylon drew with a 
Southern Bistricts XI in a one-day match. 
Southern Districts 216. Ceylon 146 
for 5 wickets. 

Amiitiar. 

The Triangular Cricket Tournament final : — 
Muslims beat The Best on the first innings- 
The Best 201 and 274. Muslims 399 and 
54 for 3 wickets. 

Bombay. 

The Bombay Pentangular Cricket Tournament: — 
The Best w. o. Hindus. 

Muslims beat Farsis on the first innings. 
Muslims 804. Farsis 245 and 167 for 6 
wiclcots 

The Best beat Europeans on the first innings. 

The Best 445. Europeans 237 and 374. 
Final — Muslims beat The Best by 7 wickets. 
The Best 202 and 226. Muslims 381 and 
48 for 3 wickets. 

The Bombay Inter-Collegiate Cricket Tourna- 
ment final, for Bahimtoola Cup and Xorthcote 
Shield 

Elphinstone College beat Sydenham College 
by 15 runs. Elphinstone College 342 and 
151, Sydenham College 220 and 238. 


The Purshottam Shield Cricket League • — 

Hindus Gymkhana “ A ” . . Winners. 

Bombay Cricketers . . . . Bunners-up. 

The Inter-University Cricket Championship of 
India final, for the Bahinton Baria Trophy 
Bombay University beat Benares University 
by an innings and 168 runs. Bombay 
University 492. Benares 174 and 150. 

*• The Times of India ” Shield Cricket Tourna- 
ment final : — 

B. E. S. T. Sports Club beat Tata Sport- 
Club by ten wiekets. Tata Sports Club 
247 and 866. B. £. S. T. Sports Club 603 
and 13 for no loss. 


Calcutta. 

The annual Festival match.— H. E, Viceroy’s 
XI beat H. E. Governor XI by 3 wickets. 
H. E. Governor’s XI 864 and 123. H. E, 
Viceroy’s XI 802 and 189 for 7 wickets. 


Karachi. 

Tiie Sind Pentangular Cricket Tournament 
final ; — 

Match drawn. Hindus 332 and 204 for 7 
wickets declared. Muslims 241 and 158 
for 7 wickets. 


Madras. 

The annual Madras Presidency match : — 
Indians beat Europeans by 97 runs. Indians 
209 and 168, Europeans 164 and 116. 


Nagpur. 

The C. P. and Berar Quadrangular Cricket 
Tournament final : — 

Hindus beat Parsis by 9 wickets. Parsis 
98 and 82. Hindus 171 and 14 for 1 wicket. 


TENNIS. 


The All-India Banking list, issued by the 
Banking Committee of the All -India Lawn 
Tennis Association, for the season 1939-40 is 
as follows 

MEN. 

1. Ghaus Mahomed. 

2. Iftikhar Ahmed. 

3. Yudhishter Singh. 

4. S. L. B. Sawhny. 

Class “A”.-~E. V. Bobb, Y. B. Savur, 
Prem Pandhi, D. N. Capoor, Sohan Lai 
and Kashu Sen. 

Women. 

1. Miss Leila Bow. 

2. Miss L. Woodbridge. 

Class '* A ” .—Mrs. C. Cargin (Miss Harvey 
JohnBtone),Hlas K. Haji, Miss M. Dubash, 
Mrs. C. Y. N. Sastri and Mrs. C. Massy. 


All players in Class A ” are Judged to 
have had performances during the season of 
approximately equal merit and the Banking 
Committee feels that it is not possible to dis- 
tinguish between them. The Banking is based 
on performances up to June 30, 1940. 

The Banking Committee is as follows; — Mr. 
M. Sleem, Eunwar Jasbir Singh, Messrs. «). 
Charanjiva, E. V. Bobb and L. Brooke Edwards. 

Agra. 

The Ganeshilal Open Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment finals : — 

Men’s Singles: — Ghaus Mahomed beat F. 
Kukuljevic, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles : — Ghaus Mahomed and Akbar 
Hussain w. o. Y. Singh and D. N. Capoor. 

Mixed Doubles : — Mrs. Thompson and 

Manmohan beat Mrs. Shukla and Hard- 
warilaU, 6-2, 6-0. 

Women’s Singles : — ^Mrs. Craig beat Miss 
Blaokman, 6-4, 6-8. 
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The Central India Lawn Tennis Tournament 
finals 

Men’s Singles : — Sohan Lai beat D. N. Capoor, 
8-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles : — L. Brooke Edwards and 
D. N. Capoor beat Sohan IaI and partner, 
6 - 0 , 1 - 6 , 6 - 0 , 6 - 1 . 

Mixed Doubles : — Miss L. Woodbrldge and 
D. N. Capoor beat Mrs. Massy and L. 
Brooke Edwards, 7-5, 6-1. 

Women’s Singles — Mrs. Massy beat Miss L. 
Woodbridge, 6-4, 6-2 (latter retired). 

Bangalore. 

Tlie Bowring Institute Open Lawn Tennis 
Tournament finals : — 

Men’s Singles; — D. R. Kaplnipathy w. o. 

C. W. Barker. 

Men's Doubles ; — Bashyam and Kaplnipathy 
beat Dr. Rajan and Yasavanta, 7-5, 6-3, 
3-6, 11-9. 

Women’s Singles : — Miss Mahadevan beat 
Miss Perrin, 6-1, 6-0. 

Women’s Doubles : — Mrs. License and Mrs. 
Jeffries beat Mrs. Appachoo and Mrs. 
Puckridge, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3. 

Baroda. 

The All-India Lawn Tennis Chanipionships 
finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — Ghaus Mahomed beat 
Iftikhar Ahmed, 6-0, 6-3, 7-5. 

Men’s Doubles ; — Ghaus Mahomed and 

Gudhister Singh beat Iftikhar Ahmed and 

D. N. Capoor, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles : — Ghaus Mahomed and Miss 
M. Dubash beat Iftikhar Ahmed and 
Miss L, Woodbridge, 6-2, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles ; — Miss I^eela Row beat 
Miss M. Dubash, 6-4, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles : — Miss K. Haji and Miss 
D. Sansone beat Miss Jjeela Row and Miss 
M. Dubash, 6-1, 6-8, 6-2. 

Professional’s Singles ; — Siraj-ul-Huq beat 
Noor Mahomed, 6-2, 5-7, 6-2, 6-1. 
Professionals’ Doubles : — Murad Khan and 
TamashKhan beat Ram Sewak andAllahbux, 
6-1, 6-4, 8-6, 8-6, 6-3. 

Juniors’ Singles: — G. Vasant beat Sumant 
Misra, 6-3, 2-6, 8-6. 

Juniors’ Doubles : — G. Nasant and B. J. 
Shivdasani beat R. Dayal and P. P. Saxena, 
6 - 0 , 6 - 2 . 

Bombay. 

The Western India Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships finals : — 

Men’s Singles: — F. Bekkevold beat C. W. 
Barker, 7-6, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles : — J. E. Tew and F. Bekkevold 
beat R. N. Pandit and V. N. LImye, 6-4, 6-1. 
Mixed Doubles M. V. Bobbjee and Miss K 
Haji beat S. A. Azim and Miss L. Wood- 
bridge, 6-3, 6-1. 
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Women’s Singles: — ^Miss L. Row beat Miss 

K. Haji, 6-3, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles : — Miss L. Row and Miss 

L. Woodbridge beat Miss K. Haji and 
Miss S. M. Mehta, 6-4, 3-6, 9-7. 

Western India Plate : — F. Samukawa beat 

K. K. Dastur, 6-1, 3-6, 10-8. 

The Farsi Gymkhana Open Lawn Tennis 
Tournament finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — Dilip K. Bose beat J. 
Charanjiva, 6-4, 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles : — F. Bekkevold and Rasi- 
kumarsinhil of Wankaner beat A. C. 
Pereira and F. F. Vakharia, 6-4, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles : — O. Sutton and Mrs. R. 
Johnstone beat A. C. Pereira and Mrs. 
Seddon, 7-9, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles ; — Mrs. R. Johnstone beat 
Miss P. deLima, 6-3, 8-6. 

Women’s Doubles :— Miss P. deLima and 
Miss L.M. Merchant beat Mrs. R. Johnstone 
and Mrs. F. J\ Maine, 7-6, 6-2. 

The Princess Victoria Mary Gymkhana 
Women’s Lawn Teimis Tournament finals : — 
Singles : — Miss K. Haji beat Mrs. Johnstone, 
6-3, 6-1. 

Doubles : -Miss K. Haji and Mrs. Kania beat 
Mrs. ('aptain and Mrs. Seddon, 6-4, 6-4. 

Calcutta. 

The East Indian Lawn I'ennis Champion- 
ships finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — S. L. R. Sawhny beat J. M. 
Mehta, 6-1, 6-4, 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles : — 8. L. R. Sawhny and H. 

L, Soni boat J. M. Mehta and Y. R. Savoor 
6-4, 8-6, 6-7, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles : — S. L. R. Sawhny and Mrs, 
Cargin beat J. M. Mehta and Mrs. Footit, 
6-3, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles : — Mrs. Massy beat Miss 
E. Dixon, 6-2, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles Mrs. R. L. C. Footit 
and Miss L. Woodbridge beat Mrs. E. C. 
Cargin and Mrs. Hanson, 6-4, 1-6, 8-6. 
Veterans’ Singles : — L. Brooke Edwards 
beat N. S. Iyer, 6-3, 7-6. 

Veterans’ Doubles : — L. Brooke Edwards 
and N. 8. Iyer beat 8. C. H. Meyer and 
H. Brock, 6-2, 8-6. 

Coonoor. 

The South India Lawn Tennis Championships 
finals ; — 

Men’s Singles : — Ghaus Mahomed beat 
Wanarse, 6-1, 6-1, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles : — Gdiaus Mahomed and 
Krishnaswami beat Bobbjee and Slvaswami, 
6-4, 8-6, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles : — Ghaus Mahomed and Mrs. 
Mulligan beat Poornachandra Rao and Mrs. 
Lobo, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles : — ^Mrs. Lobo beat Mrs. 

Rajagopalan, 5-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles :— Mrs. Lefevre and Mrs. 
Hopkins beat Miss Lee Hunt and Mrs. 
Mulligan, 6-7, 6-8, 7-6. 
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Tennis, 


Jubbulpore. ! 

The G. P. and Berar Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionships finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — M. M. Verma beat E. N. 
Nagn, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles: — Dr. A. K. Eoy and Chow- 
dhury beat M. M. Yernia and S. E. Singh, 
6-1, 4-6, 6-1, 6-0. 

Mixed Doubles : — Miss P. Williamson and 
Chowdhury beat Mrs. Paton and Lt.-Col. 
A. D. Loganadan, 6-4, 6-0, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles : — Mrs. Stainforth beat 
Miss Eooke, 6-1, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles : — Mrs. Paton and Miss 
Cowan beat Miss P. Williamson and Mrs. 
Aeons, 10-8, 6-3. 


Karachi. 

The North-Western India Lawn Tennis 
Tournament finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — S. L. E. Sawhny beat B. T. 
Blake, 6-3, 6-3. 

Men.’s Doubles : — S. L. E. Sawhny and 
Shamsher Singh beat B. T. Blake and 
Fraser, 7-5, 11-9. 

Mixed Doubles : — S. L. E. Sawhny and Miss 
K. Haji beat Shamsher Singh and Miss 
Kavasji, 6-2, 6-1. 

Women’s Singles : — Miss K. Haji, w.o. Miss 
Dubash. 

Women’s Doubles : — Mias K. Haji and Miss 
Xavasji w.o. Miss Dubash and Mrs. Kauda- 
walla. 


Lahore. 


The Punjab Lawn Tennis Championships 
finals ; — 

Men's Singles : — S. L. E. Sawhny beat 
Narendra Nath, 6-2, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles : — S. L. E. Sawhny and H. L. 
Soni beat C. L. Savara and Md. Sliaffl, 
6-1, 6-1, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles : — 8. L. E. Sawhny and Mrs. 
Massy beat H. L. Soni and Mrs. Carey, 
6-4, 6-0. 

Women’s Singles : — Mrs. Massy beat Mrs. U. 
Lai, 6-2, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles : — Mrs. Massy and Mrs. 
Spencer beat Mrs. Coseus and Mrs. Carey, 
6-3, 6-2. 

The Northern India tAvni Tennis Champion- 
ships finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — Ghaus Mahomed beat F. 
Kukuljevic, 7-9, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles ; — S. L. E. Sawhny and H. L. 
Soni beat F. Kukuljevic and Iftikhar 
Ahmed, 12-10, 4-6, 7-5, 7-5. 

Mixed Doubles: — F. Kukuljevic and Mrs. 
Cosens beat Mrs. Khandawalla and N. 
Eama Eao, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4. 


Women’s Single : — Mrs. Khandawalla beat 
Mrs. Cosens, 6-3, 7-9, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles: — ^Mrs. Khandawalla and 
Mrs. Osbome-Carey beat Mrs. Cosens and 
Lady Addislon, 3-6, 6-1, 8-6. 

Boys’ Singles : — Eajinder Sachar beat G. 
Vasant, 10-8, 6-3. 

Girls’ Singles : — Miss Kuntoi Sondhi beat 
Miss Shyama Kessar, 7-5, 6-3. 
Professional Singles: — Mushtaq Ahmed beat 
Noor Mohd., 7-5, 8-6, 6-2. 


Lucknow. 


The Eifah-i-Aam Club T^wn Tennis Tourna- 
ment finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — Ghaus Mahomed beat 

Kukuljevic, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles : — Sohan I^al and Kukuljevic 
beat Ghaus Mahomed and Ahmed Hussain, 
4-6, 4-6, 6-1, 6-0, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles : — Mahmood Alam and 

Mrs. Eathore beat Akbar Hussain and 
Mrs. Khan, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles : — Mrs. Khan and Mrs. 
Eathore beat Mrs. Tilsby and Mrs. Bowling, 
6-1,61. 

Veterans’ Singles : — S. H. Mirza beat S. W. 
Bobb, 6-4, 6-2. 


Patna. 


The Bihar Lawn Tennis Championships 
finals : — 

Men’s Singles -S. L. E. Sawhny beat Khasu 
Sen, 6-4, 6-3, 1-6, 7-5. 

Men’s Doubles : — 8. L. E. Sawhny and Khasu 
Sen beat Sivaswamy and Eamanathan, 
6-2, 6-2, 4-5, when latter pair retired on 
account of Sivaswamy being injured. 

Mixed Doubles : — Mrs. Bell-Chamber and 

S. L. E. Sawhny beat Mrs. Wishart and 

T. K. Eamanathan, 6-3, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles : — Mrs. Massy beat Miss 
L. Woodbridge, 2-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Women’s Doubles : — Mrs. Massy and Miss 
L. Woodbridge beat Mrs. Wishart and 
Mrs. Shearer, 6-3, 7-5. 


Poona. 

The Deccan Gymkhana Open Lawn Tennis 
Tournament finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — E. W. Caudeary beat P. N. 
Bai, 6-3, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles : — E. Padamji and Bande 
beat J. F. Basset and H. P. Hall, 6-4, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles: — E. W. Caudeary and Mrs. 
•.D. GaUagher beat P. N. Bai and Jdiss Indu 
.^atu, 6-2, 6-4. 

Women’s Singtes: — ^Miss Indu Natu beat 
Mrs. D. Gallagher, 2-6. 6-4, 6-ii. 
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TABLE TENNIS. 


Bombay. 

The Bombay Presidency Table Tennis 
CJhampionships finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — D. H. Kapadia beat K. H. 

Kapadia, 21-16, 14-21, 21-12, 17-21, 21-16. 
Men’s Doubles ; — B. S. Batllwala and V. S. 
Patkar beat D. H. Kapadia and K. H. 
Kapadia, 21-19, 20- 20, 24-22. 

Mixed Doubles: — K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. Madon l)eat I. N. Laljee and Miss 
P. F. Vakharia, 18-21, 21-18, 21-13, 

13-21, 21-8. 

Women’s Singles: — Miss A. D’Souza beat 
Miss Pearl Abraham, 13-21, 21-9, 21-13, 
21-18. 

The Hindu Gymkhana Open Table Tennis 
Tournament finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — K. H. Kapadia beat D. H. 

Kapadia, 17- 21, 21-16, 21 9, 22-20. 

Men’s Doubles : — K. H. Kapadia and D. H. 
Kapadia beat B. S. Batliwala and V. S. 
Patkar, 21-13, 21-11, 21-14. 

Mixed Doubles: — ^K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. F. Madon beat I. K, Laljee and Miss P. 
Vakharia, 21-17, 21 18, 21-18. 

Women’s Singles :— Miss A. D’Souza beat 
Miss R. K. Shroff, 21-9, 18-21, 21-19, 23-21. 
W’omen’s Doubles : — Miss A. D’Souza and 
Mrs. L. Moorhouse beat Miss K. Daruwalla 
and Miss R. Bhaisa, 21-13, 21 14, 21-15. 

The following are the results of the Byculla 
Y. M. C. A. Open Table Tennis Tournameni 
finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — E. S. ('oopcr beat H. M. 

Barafwala, 21-16, 21-13, 22-20. 

Men’s Doubles: — K. H. Kapadia and D. H. 
Kapadia be«it H. M. Barafwala and H. B. 
Parelvala, 23-21, 19-21, 24 22, 21-10. 
Mixed Doubles : — K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. Madon beat I). II. Kapadia and Miss 
P. D’Souza, 21-13, 21-14, 21-7. 

Women’s Singles : — Miss P. F. Madon beat 
Miss R. Slirofl, 21-18, 21-13, 15-21, 22- 20. 
Women’s Doubles : — Miss P. D’Lima and 
Miss A. D’Souza beat Miss Daruwalla 
and Miss Bhaisa, 21-15, 19-21, 26-28, 
21-19, 21-10.. 

The following are the results of the Central 
Y. M. C. A. Open Table Tennis Tournament 
finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — R. S. Cooper beat D. H. 

Kapadia, lfr-21, 21-13, 15-21, 21-16, 21-10. i 
Men’s Doubles : — K. H. Kapadia and D. H. 
Kapadia beat M. D. Batliwala and K. D. 
Munshi, 21-8, 21-14, 17-21, 21-13. 

Mixed Doubles: — K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. Madon beat V. S. Patkar and Miss P. 
D’Lima, 21-17, 18-21, 21-19, 20-22, 21-17. 
Women’s Singles : — Miss A. D’Souza beat Miss 
P. D’Lima, 21-16, 21-14, 20-22, 21-12. 
Women’s Doubles : — Mrs. L. Moorhoui^Tanff 
Miss A. D’Souza beat Miss R. ShrcM^and 
Miss Dadyburjor, 20-22, 28-21, 21-13, 
16-21,21-17. 


The Pars! Gymkhana Open Table Tennis 
Tournament finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — K. H. Kapadia beat D. H. 

Kapadia, 21-16, 21-18, 20-22, 21-18. 
Men’s Doubles: — K. H. Kapadia and D. H. 
Kapadia beat H. M. Barafwala and V. M. 
Patkar, 21-16, 21-17, 21-12. 

Mixed Doubles: — K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. F. Ma<lon l)eat V. S. Patkar and Miss P. 
deLiina, 17 21, 21 11, 21-18, 21-19. 
Women’s Singles : — Miss A. D’Sdhza beat 
Miss P. F. Madon, 21-13, 20- 22, 21-6, 21-12. 
Women’s Doubles : — ^Mrs. L. Moorhouse and 
Miss A. D’Souza l)eat Miss R. Bhaisa and 
Miss K. Daruwalla, 17- 21, 21-13, 21-10, 
21-12. 

Junior Singles : — R. A. Patgawker beat B. J. 
Pochtt, 21 16, 21 19, 12 21, 9-21, 2. -12. 

Calcutta. 

Tlie Bengal Table Tennis Champlonihips 
finals : — 

Men's Singles : — K. 11. Kapadia beat R. E. 
Moreton, 17- 21, 18 21, 21-10, 21-12, 

21-18. 

Men’s Doubles: — S. Banerjl and R. Hossain 
beat R. E. Moreton and D. R. Bhasin, 
21-10, 21- 19, 21 D). 

Mixed Doubles :- K. IT. Kaywidia and Miss 
'.I’oster beat A. Gu])ta and Miss Benjamin, 
21 10 , 21 12 . 

Women’s Hingles : — Miss R. Nag beat Miss 
A. Dass, 21-19, 17 21, 21-18. 

Madras. 

The All-India Table Tennis Championships 
finals : — 

Men’s Singles : — Izzat A wan (Punjab) beat 
V. Sivaraman (Madras), 21-12, 21-16, 

18- 21, 13-21, 21-16. 

Men’s Doubles : — K. H. Kapadia and D. H. 
Kapadia (Bombay) beat A. Ghosh and 
R. E. Moreton (Bengal), 21-16, 21-17, 
15 21,21-18. 

Mixed Doubles: — K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. F. Madon (Bombay) beat D. H. Kapadia 
and Miss Shroff (Bombay), 21-15, 21-11, 
20 - 22 , 21 - 12 . 

Women’s Singles : — Miss P. F. Madon 
(Bombay) beat Miss A. Das (Bengal), 
21-17, 18-21, 21-15, 25-27, 21-13. 

Women’s Doubles : — Miss P. F. Madon and 
Miss Shroff (Bombay) beat Miss R. Nag 
and Miss A. E. Das fBengal), 21-7, 21-23, 

19- 21, 21-10, 21-11. 

iNTBB-PUOyiNCIAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The Punjab won the Inter-Provincial Table 


Tennis Championship. The 

final 

positions 

were : — 

Won 

Lost 

Position. 

l^lnJab 

8 

0 

1 

Bombay 

7 

1 

2 

Bengal 

6 

2 

3 

Madras 

6 

3 

4 

Delhi.. 

4 

4 

5 

Mysore 

2 

6 

7 

Puducottah . . 

2 

6 

6 

Hyderabad .. 

1 

7 

8 

Cochin 

0 

8 

9 
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Hockey and Football. 


HOCKEY. 


Bangalore. 

The Bangalore United Services Club Hockey 
Tournament final : — 

Bangalore Indians 2 goals. 

A. P. 1 1 goal. 

The Maharaja's Cup Hockey Tournament final: — 

Sappers & Miners 3 goals. 

Bangalore Indians 2 goals. 

The Police Shield Hockey Tournament final : — 
A.PJ., Bangalore Contingent . . 1 goal. 

Bangalore Indians NU. 


Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Hockey league : — 

Calcutta Police Winners 

Calcutta Hangers . . . . Hunners-up. 

The Beighton Cup Hockey Tournament final 

Bhopal Wanderers 1 goal. 

Bhagwant Club Nil. 

The Lakshmibilas Cup Hockey Tournament 
final : — 

Mohammedan Sporting . . . . 3 goals. 

Bhopal Wanderers 1 goal. 


Bombay. 


The Aga Hhan Hockey Tournament final : — 


Bha^ant Club 2 goals. 

St. Xavier’s College . . . . 1 goal. 

The Bombay Provincial Hockey Association 
Champipnsnip, for “ The Times of India ” 
trophy 

(}. I. P. Bailway (Headquarters) . . 4 goals* 

Young Sports Nil. 

The Bombay Hockey League : — 

City Police Athletic Club . . Winners. 

B. B. & C. I. Hailway “A” . . Hunners-up. 
The Parel Hockey League : — 

St. Xavier’s College “ IV . . . . Winners. 

Young Goans . . . . Hunners-up. 

The Lewis Cup Hockey Touniament final : — 
City Police Athletic Club . . . . 3 goals. 

Lusitanians 1 goal. 


The Jepsen Cup Hockey Tournament final ; — 

Young Sports 3 goals. 

G. I. P. Hailway (Kalyan) . . . . 2 goals. 

The Junior Aga Khan Hockey Tournament 
(Inter-School) final : — 

St. Mary’s High School . . . . 2 goals. 

St. Xavier’s High School . . . . Nil. 

The Killedar Cup Women’s Hookey Tournament 
final : — 

Bombay Greys 2 goals. 

Bombay City Nil. 

The Hayea Cup Women’s Hockey Tournament 
final : — 

Bombay Greys “ A ” . . . . 1 goal. 

Bombay City Nil. 

The Cordeiro Cup Women’s Hockc^y League : — 
Bombay Greys . . . . Winners. 

Vincent Club . . . . Runners-up. 


Exhibition matches : — 


Bombay XI 4 goals. 

Poona 2 goals. 

Bombay XI 1 goal. 

All-India XI NU. 


The Bengal Challenge Shield Hockey Tourna- 


ment final : — 

Port Commissioners . . . . 3 goals. 

Bangers 2 goals. 

Exhibition matches : — 

Bengal XI Nil. 

Best of India Nil. 

Bengal XI 2 goals. 

All-India XI 1 goal. 

Delhi. 

The Yadavindra Shield War Fund Hockey 
Tournament final 

Bhagwant Club (holders) .. .. 3 goals. 

Bhopal Wanderers 1 goal. 


Lahore. 

The Lahore District Hockey Championship 


final : — 

Government College . . . . 3 goals. 

Varsity Old Boys . . . . . . 1 goal. 

Lucknow. 

Inter-University Hockey Tournament final:— 

Allahabad University Nil. 

Lucknow University NU. 


As the teams played four goalless drawn 
games, the trophy was shared. 

Poona. 

The Poona Aga Khan Hockey Tournament 
final ; — 

Kirkee United 

Ammunition Factory 
The Poona District War Fund Hockey 
ment final : — 

St. Xavier’s College 
Ammunition Factory 


2 goals. 
1 goal. 
Tourna- 

3 ^Is. 


FOOTBALL. 


Bangalore. 


Bombay. 


The Bangalore War Plane Football Tournament 


final : — 

Wiltshire Regiment 3 goals. 

Bangalore Muslims 1 goal. 

The Police Football Tournament final 

Sporting Club 2 goals. 

iqraore State Police . . . . 1 goal. 


Nadkami Cup Football Tournament (Indian 
teams) final : — 

Y. M. C. A 1 goal. 

Bombay Muslims NU. 

The Harwood Football League : — 

Welch Regiment . . . . Champions. 

Y. M. C. A Runner-up. 
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Football and Golf. 


The Rovers Cup Football Tournament final : — 
Mohammedan Sporting Club . . 1 goal. 

Bangalore Muslim ^lil. 

The Hinrichs Memorial Shield Football Tourna- 
ment final : — 

Welch Regiment 1 goal. 

y. M. C. A Art£. 

The Western India Football Championship 
final : — 

W. I. A. A. Staff 2 goals. 

y. M. C. A 1 goal. 

The Satiranjan Memorial Shield Football 
Tournament final : — 

y. M. C. A 1 goal. 

B. B. & C. I. Railway . . . . Ail. 

Exhibition Matches ; — 

Europeans 3 goals. 

Indians 1 goal. 

ClvUXI 3 goa s, 

MilitaiT XI 2 goals. 

The AU-Goa Team’s matches : — 

AU-Goa ^ All. 

All-Bombay XI .... . . 2 goals. 

AU-Goa 1 goa ■ 

South Kanara S. A. . . - . 1 goal. 

The Pentangular Football Tournament:— 

The Rest 2 g^ls. 

Goans ^ 

Muslims . . . . 2 goals. 

Hindus } goa|- 

Europeans 3 goals. 

The Rest 1 goal. 

Final : — 

Europeans . . . . . . 6 goals. 

Muslims All. 

Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Football League : — 
Mohammedan Sporting Club . . winners. 
Mohun Bagaii . . . . runners-up. 

The I. F. A. Shield Football Tournament final 

Aryans f goals. 

Mohun Bagan . . . . • 

The AU-India Quadrangular Football Tourna- 
ment ; — ^ , 

MusUms 1 

..2 goals. 

mi. 


DtXhu 

The Durand Cup Football Tournament final 
Mohammedan Sporting Club , . 2 goals. 

Royal Warwickshire Regiment .. 1 goal. 

The Durand Subsidiary Football Tournament 
final : — 

Delhi University 5 goals. 

Ralsaiia Sporting 1 go®’** 

Jubbulpore. 

The Inter-Unit (British) Football Tournament 
final : — ^ , 

K, O. S. B 5 g^,*8. 

Royal Signals Ati. 

Lahore. 

The Lahore Pentangular Football Tournf-ment 
final 

Muslims 3 goals. 

Sikhs All. 

The de Montmorency Football Tournament 
final : — _ , 

16th Field Brigade R. A. . . . . 3 goals. 

Green Howards . . . . * . 2 goals. 

The North-West India Football Championship 

Government College ^ y 2 


Europeans . . 
Hindus 
Anglo-Indians 
Final : — 

Mudims 

Hindus 


1 goal. 

Nil. 


‘ B ” (’ompany, British Regiment . 

Lucknow. 

The I. F. C. Football Tournament final 
Bhowanipur (Calcutta) w.o. Young Hasara 
Club (Quetta). 

Madras. 

The Madras United Football Club Tournament 
final : — 

Paehaiyappa's F. C. . . . . 1 

Rising Star Club . . . ■ • • Ait. 

Poona. 

The Maharashtra Football Federation League : — 
Kiikce Heroes . . • • • • Winners. 

Ammunition ?’actory . • Runners-np. 


GOLF. 


Nasik. 


The following are the results of the competi- 
tions decided during the Golf Week at Nasik : 
Bombay Gymkhana Cup (medal play on 
handicap)— H. W. Thompson (Nasik), 
82 — 13*»69, winner; J. W, Jessop 

(Bombay), 77— 7 = 70, runner-np. 

Peace Cup (bogey competition on nandicap)— 
G. Graik ®mbay), two up, winner ; 
W. D. Bacon (Bombay), two up, runner-np. 
Craik was awarded the honour for better 
figures over the last six holes. 
kUxed Foursomes (medal play onton^cap)— 
Hin KbU and Cd. PraU, 80—7 - J*. 
lin. Soatbwdl and jMiop, 84— 9t”7*t 
nmners-ttp. 


Nasik Gymkhana Cup (medal plfty on handi- 
cap)— W. B. Dalryinple, 7®— 7 = 69, 

w. Bklund (Bombay), 88—16—72 
runners-up. 

Ladies’ Bogey Competition (han^ap)— 
Miss M. Marshall, two down, winner; 
Mrs Southwell, two down, mnner-up. 
Miss Marshall (handicap 33) was given the 
honour on returns over the last nine holes. 

Men’s Foursomes— S. F. 

U'Ren beat F. A. Cole and H. D. M. Hay- 
ward, five and three. 

President’s Cup (medal play scratob)-:!). V, 
David (Bombay), 79, 

Jessop (Bombay). 80, runner-up. Handleap 
prlae — J. B. Wadell, 71. 
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Golf, Polo, Water Polo and Boxing. 


Western India GoU Ciian^ionsliip (final) — 
Col. 8. E. Prall beat J. W. Jessop five and 
four. 

Captain’s Cup (final) — H. P. Southwell 
(Bombay), beat 8. M. Moore-Gilbert (Nasik). 
one up. 

Club Cup (final) — J. F. Bassett (Poona) beat 
G. W. Eklund (Bombay) two up. 

Four-Ball Foursomes (bogey on handicap) — 
M. H. Mountain and £. Eadbone, eight 
up, winners: N. J. Hamilton and J. 
vonesch, eight up, runners-up. 

Bombay Bangles (final) — Mrs. Stainforth 
beat Lady Clayton, one up. 


Ootacamund. 

The Amateur Golf Championships of Southern 
India : — 

Men's final — Capt. W. B. Armstrong beat 
Major P. J. Kelly, 7 and 6, over 36 holes. 

Women’s final — ^Mrs. W. B. Armstrong beat 
Mrs. C. K. MacEwen, 6 and 4, over 18 holes. 

Calcutta Cup final — Brigadier Btanbenzee, 
getting four strokes, beat P. W. H. Holds- 
worth at the 37th green. 


Bangalore. 


POLO. 


Meerut* 


The Bangalore Limited Handicap Polo Tourna- 


ment final ; — 

Golconda “ C ” (+2 goals) . . 8 goals. 

Kolanka .. .. 6 goals. 


The Meerut Spring Polo Tournament final : — 

Hawks (-f 1 1 goals) .. ..54 goals. 

Brigade House . . . . . . 5| goals. 


Calcutta. 


The Christmas Handicap Polo Tournament 
final : — 


Bob’s Own (-f 3i goals) . . 
White Slaves 


goals. 
41 goals. 


Mysore. 

The Mysore Birthday Polo Tournament final 
Golconda “ A ” . . . . . . 6 goals. 

Mysore Lancers ( + 2 goals) . . 4 goals. 


WATER POLO. 


Bombay* 

The National Swimming Association water 
polo team from Calcutta visited Bombay and 
played the following matches : — 

National Swimming Association 3, Golvala 
Pars! team 1. 

Dharampur Boat Club 4, National Swimming 
Association 2. 

Combined Hindu-Parsi team 5, National 
Swimming Association 4. 


National Swimming Association 3, Golvala 
Parsis “ B ” 0. 

National Swimming Association 4, Golvala 
Hindu team 4. 

National Swimming Association 5, Zionists 2. 
All-Bombay 4, National Swimming Association 

National Swimming Association 7, Cathedral 
Old Boys 3. 

The Golvala Water Polo League : — 

Hindus Champions. 

Parsis “ C ” Kunners-up, 


BOXING. 


Bombay* 

The Thirteenth Annual Western India 
Amateur Boxing Championships finals : — 

Flyweight: — B. G. Baoolal (Nagpada Neigh- 
bourhood House), holder beat S. T. Carvalho 
(Nagpada Neighbourhood House) on points. 

Bantamweight : — I, Nenashy (Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House) beat L-Cpl. E. 
Joseph (B. B. A. F. I.) on points. 

Featherweight : — K. C. Sidhwa (Zoroastrian 
P. C. and Health League), holder, beat 
App. C. J. Satur (K.I.N.) on points. 

Lightweight :—Pte. M. Flynn (Welch Eegl- 
nmnt) beat App. L. A. Hall (B.I.N.) on 
points. 

Welterweight : — M. A. Adams (Sir Dinshaw 
Maueckjee Petit Gymnastic Institution, 
holder, beat Lieut. J. Shackletton (B. I. N.) 
on points. 

Middleweight : — Gnr. D. W. McCoubrey 
(B. B. E. A.) beat Sgt. J. £. Glewis (E. £. 
A. F. I.) on pointSi 


Light Heavyweight : — Pte. D. Jones (Welch 
Eegiment) b^t Islam Nur Mahomed 
(Nagpada Neighbourhood House) on points. 
Heavyweight : — Capt. A. W. Littleboy 
(Welch Eegiment) beat B. Townsend (Maha- 
rashtra Mandal) in the second roimd, the 
referee stopping the fight. 

Calcutta. 

The Amateur Boxing Tournament in aid 
of East India Fund : — 

Bantamweight :— T. C. Manuel beat H. Brett 
on points. 

Flyweight: — C. B. Eozario (S. India) beat 

S. Aich-Eoy, the latter being disqualified 
in the second round. 

Featherweight :—Dmr. Gidlow beat F. Pereira 
(8. India) on points. 

Middleweight : — G. Borthwick beat Tpr. 

T. Gabbitas on points. 

Welterweight :—J. Nutoll beat L.-Cpl. W. 
Volley on points. 
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jjghtwelght L.-Cpl. W. Evans beat N. 
Duoases on points. 

ligbt-heavy weight : — Bdr. Turner beat Tpr. 
H. C. Hein on points. 

Heavyweight L.-Cpl. S. Falconer beat 
A. A. Arathoon, the latter being disqualified 
in the third round, for boring. 


Lahore* 

The Northern India Amateur Boxing 
Championships finals : — 

Flyweight : — L. Hall (N.-W. Hallway) beat 
A. Misquita (Army, Lahore) on points. 
The winner annexed the title for the second 
year. 


Bantamweight : — A. Monteiro beat Bte. 
Howells (Army, Cawnpore) on points. A 
clean fight. 

Featherweight : — Pte. Walls <Army Delhi) 
k.o. Sgt. Spackman (Army, Lahore) in the 
first round. 

Lightweight : — Pte. Roberts (Army, Rawal- 
pindi) beat C.8.M. Wardswortn (Army, 
Rawalpindi) on points. 

Welterweight ; — L. C. Bacon (Army, Delhi) 
beat Pte. Joy (Army, Rawalpindi) on points). 

Middleweight : — Bdsin. Hatton (Army, Delhi) 
V. Pte. Coultas (Army, Rawalpindi). The 
latter was disqualified in the second round. 

Light-heavyweight : — L.-Bdr. Manning (Army- 
Delhi) beat 2nd-Lieut. Burke (Army, 
Lahore) on points. 


ATHLETICS. 

Aimer. I Throwing the javelin M. C. Dliawan (Slayo 

* College) 1 ; Baldeo Singh (Ajmer College) 


The Second Annual Rajputana Olympic 
Games finals : — 

110 metres hurdles : — ^H. Boston (Railway) 1 ; 
Baldeo Singh (Ajmer College) 2 ; S. Narain 
(Alwar) 3. Time.— 16 seconds. 

100 metres : — S. N. Bhaya (Alwar) 1 ; Mungrc 
(Indore) 2; Gajendra Narain (Jodhpur) 3. 
Time.— 11-4 seconds. 

200 metres : — S. N. Bhaya (Alwar) 1 ; Mungre 
(Indore) 2; B. K. Sharma (Alwar) 3. 
Time. — 23-4 seconds. 

400 metres Shyam Narain (Alwar) 1 ; B. 
K. Sharma (Alwar) 2 ; Ratan Singh (Jodh- 
pur) 3. Time. — 64-4 seconds. 

Pole vault : — H. Boston (Railway) 1 ; Harbaiis 
Singh (RaUway) 2 ; Height— 10 feet. 
Broad jump : — Baldeo Singh (Ajmer College) 
1 ; Gajendra Narain (Jodhpur) 2 ; S. N. 
Bhaya (Alwar) 3. Distance.— 21 feet 
7-8 inches. 

High jump Gajendra Narain (Jodhpur) 1 ; 
Banarsi Das (Alwar) 2 ; Baldeo Singh 
(Ajmer College) 3. Height 5 feet 5| inches. 
Putting the shot : — Baldeo Singly (Ajmer 
College) 1 ; A. H. Khan (Ajmer College) 2 ; 
Mungre (Indore) 3. Distance.— 33 feet 
2-8 inches. 

800 metres: — Mohu Singh (Alwar) 1 ; Chotey 
Lai (Railway) 2 ; Paulvin (Ajmer College) 
3. Time. — 2 minutes 7-4 seconds. 

1,500 metres;— M. Singh (Alwar) 1; E. 
Boezalt (Railway) 2 ; C. Lai (Alwar) 3. 

Time 4 minutes 41-6 seconds. 

8,000 metres C. Lai (Alwar) 1 ; Prem Nath 
(Ajmer College) 2 ; Time. — 10 minutes 
47 seconds. 

400 metres relay Alwar 1 ; Ajmer Railway 
2 ; Indore 3. Time.— 46-8 seconds. 

1,600 metres relay ; — Alwar 1 ; Ajmer College 
2. Time.— 3 minutes 50 seconds. 

Throwing the hammer: — Connelly (Railway) 
1 ; 8. Dayal (Ajmer College) 2 ; A. H. 
Khan (Ajmer College) 8. Distance 63 feet 
10 inches. 

Throwing the discus :— Baldeo Singh (Ajmer 
Ck>Uege) 1; H. Boston (Railway) 2; K. 
Lai (llwarj 8. Distance— 97 feet 6 tnehes. 


2; H. Boston (Railway) 3. Distance. — 
173 feet 1-5 inches 

Hop, step and jump :— H. Boston (Railway) 
1 ; Baldeo Singh (Ajmer College) 2 ; G. 
Narain (Jodhpur) 3. Distance. — 48 feet 
7-5 inches. 

3.000 metres cycle race ; — E. Boezalt (Railway) 
1 ; Roy (Railway) 2 ; Jai Singh (Mayo 
College) 3. Time. — 5 minutes 50 seconas. 

10.000 metres cycle race Boezalt (Railway) 
1 ; A. H. Khan (Ajmer College) 2 ; Time. — 
21 minutes 3 seconds. 

Championships : —Individual — Baldeo Singh , 
Team open — Alwar. 


Bombay* 

The finals of the Seventh Annual Bombay 
Presidency Olympic games : — 

Mkn’s Events. 

110 metres hurdles : — J. J. Jameson (City 
Police) 1 ; R. Singh (B. P. Olympic Assn.) 
2; R. Moolchand (G. S. M. College) 8. 
Time. — 16-8 seconds. 

100 metres : — L. C. Woodcock (B. B. and 

C. I. Rly.) 1 ; L. Dias (St. Sebastian's) 2 ; 
V. Lazarus (City Police) 3. Time. — 11 
seconds. 

200 metres : — L. C. Woodcock (B. B. & C. I. 
Rly.) 1 ; L. Dias (St. Sebastian’s) 2 •, C. 
Rozario (City Police) 3. Time. — 22-8 
seconds. 

High Jump : — J. J. Jameson (City Police) 1 ; 
R. D. Moolchand (G. 8. Medical) 2; R. 
Singh (B. P. Olympic Assn.) 8. Height 
5 feet 10 Inches. (New Bombay Record). 

400 metres : — N. C. Rebelro (City Police) 1 ; 

D. B. Puthran (Tata Sports) 2 ; S. Rama 
Rao (Kanara A. C.) 3. Time.— 61-8 seconds. 

Hop step and jump : — J. J. Jameson (City 
Police) 1 ; V. Dixon (R. I. N.) 2 ; M. N. 
Correa (St. Xavier's) 3. Distance.— 41 
feet 6i inches. 

Throwing the hammer : — R. Singh (B. P. O. 
Assn.) 1 ; M. N. Correa (St. Xavier's) 2 , 
Distance. — 86 feet 6 inches. 
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10.000 metres cycle race: — A. B. Havewalla 
(National Cyclists) 1 ; J. P. Amin (Malcolm 
Cycling Club) 2; G. Wilson (Oriental 
Athletes) 3. Time. — 24 minutes, 3 seconds. 

1,600 metres : — R. N. ITtchll (Kanara Athletic) 
1 ; 8. D’Llma (St. Xavier's) 1 ; L. Pereira 
(B. B. & C. I. Ely.) 3. Time. — 4 minutes 
24 seconds. 

400 metres relay : — Bombay City Police 1 ; 

B. B. <fe C. I. Railway 2; Royal Indian 
Navy 8. Time. — 46-2 seconds. (New 
Bombay Record.) 

3.000 metres walk : — B. P. Karkera (Kanara 
A. C.) 1 ; R. A. Kangen (Kanara A. C.) 2 ; 

C. K. Kunder (Kanara A. C.) 3. Time, — 
16 minutes, 16-4 seconds. 

1.000 metres cycle race : — A. R. Havewalla 
(National C. C.) 1 ; B. Malcolm (B. E. 8. 
T.) 2; J. F. Amin (Malcolm C. C.) 3. 
Time. — 1 minute, 48-6 seconds. 

3.000 metres cycle race J. F. Amin (Mal- 
colm C. C.) 1 ; A. R. Havewalla (National 

C. C.) 2; Q. Wilson (Oriental A. C.) 3. 
Time. — 6 minutes 30-6 seconds. 

400 metres hurdles: — J. J, Jameson (City 
Police) 1 ; M. Adams (City Police) 2 ; 
J. R. Vallshery (Wilson College) 3. Time.— 

1 minute, 16 seconds. 

Pole vault : — J. J. Jameson (City Police) 1 ; 

D. K. Kanchan (Kanara Athletic) 2 ; 
M. Gopalan (Kanara Athletic) 3. Height. — 
0 feet 3 Inches. 

Throwing the discus: — A Rocha Fernandes 
(St. Xavier’s College) 1; N. C. Rebeiro 
(G. I. P. Railway) 2 ; R. Singh (Bombay 
Presidency Olymphic Association) 3. Dis- 
tance. — 101 feet 6 inches. 

Putting the shot : — J. J. Jameson (City 
Police) 1 ; N. C. Rebeiro (G. I. P. Rly.) 2 ; 
A. Rocha Fernandes (St. Xavier’s College) 3. 
Distance. — 36 feet 6i inches. 

3,000 metres : — L. Pereira (B. B. &, C. I, 
Rly.) 1 ; J. R. Plngle (Y. M. C. A.) 2 ; 
M. G. Amin (Khatau Sports Club) 3. 
Time. — 9 minutes 42 seconds. (New 

Bombay record). 

800 metres :—B. N. UtchU (Kanara Athletic) 
1 ; S. de Lima (St. Andrew’s H. S.) 2 ; 
A. S. D’Souza (St. Xavier’s) 3. Time. — 

2 minutes 3 seconds. 

1,(M)0 metres relay (4 by 400 metres) ; — 
Bombay City Police 1 ; Bombay University 

2. Time. — 3 minutes 41 seconds. 

Broad Jump : — J. J. Jameson (City Police) 1 ; 
G. Fernandes (St. Sebastian’s G. H. S.) 2 ; 
L. C. Woodcock (B. B. A C. I. Rly.) 3. 
Distance . — 21 feet 2 inches. 

Women’s Events, 

100 metres : — ^Miss R. Salway (B. P, O. 
Assn.) 1; Miss M. Gilbert (Ganeshkhind 
A. C.) 2; Miss N. D’Souza (St. Andrew’s) 

3. Time. — 13-4 seconds. 

1,600 metres cycle race : — Miss P. Newby 
(B. P. O. Assn.) 1 ; Miss E. George (Ten- 
derfoot A. 0^2; Miss F. Walke (Oriental 
Athletes) 8. Time.->-8 minutes 10-8 seconds. 


j Putting the shot : — Miss M. Gilbert (Ganesli 
I khindA. C.)l; Miss A. Irani (G. S. Medical 
College) 2; Miss E. D’Sllva (Tenderfoot 
A. C.) 3. Distance. — 27 feet 3^ inches. 
(New Bombay Record). 

400 metres relay (4 x 100) : — Bombay 
Presidency Olympic Association 1 ; Si. 
Andrew’s H. School “ A ” 2 ; St. Andrew’^ 
“ B ” 3. Time. — 58-4 seconds (New 

Bombay Record). 

60 metres: — Miss R. Salway (Bombay Pre- 
sidency Olympic Assn.) 1 ; Miss M. Gilbert 
(Ganeshkhind Athletic Club) 2 ; MIks 
N. D’Souza (St. Andrew’s H. 8.) 3. Time.— 
7-2 seconds. 

80 metres hurdles : — ^Miss M. Gilbert (Ganesh- 
khind A. C.) 1 ; Miss E. Saldanha (St. 
Andrew’s H. S.) 2 ; Miss N. D’Souza (St. 
Andrew’s 3. Time. — 16 seconds (New 
Bombay record). 

High Jump : — Miss F. Walke (Tenderfoot 
A. C.) 1 ; Miss I. D’Souza (G. S. Medical 
College) 2. Height.— 3 feet lOi^ Inches. 
Throwing the discus : — Miss M. Gilbert 
(Ganeshkhind A. C.) 1 ; Miss E. D’SUva 
(Tenderfoot A. C.) 2 ; Miss E. George 
(Tenderfoot A. C.) 3. Distance 81 feet 
2^ inches (New Indian record.) 

Throwing the javelin • — Miss F. Walke 
(Tenderfoot A. C.) 1 ; Miss J. Moir (Bombay 
Presidency Olympic Assn.) 2; Miss J. 
Gillard (Bombay Presidency Olympic 
Assn.) 3. Distance. — 65 feet 111^ inches 
(New Bombay record). 

The finals of the junior events held in connec- 
tion with the Seventh Bombay Presidency 
Olympic games : — 

Intermediate (Men.) 

100 metres : — L. Dias 1 ; L. Brown 2 ; J. S. 

Pi tha walla 3 ; .—Time. — 11-8 seconds. 

200 metres : — L. Dias 1 ; L. Brown 2 ; R. 

Kelkar 3. Time.— 23-6 seconds. 

110 metres hurdles : — ^F. M. Lobo 1 ; Khan 2 ; 

T. A. Divecha 3. Time. — 17 seconds. 
400 metres : — J. Vailshery 1 ; S. D’Lima 2 ; 

S. Rama Rao 8. Time. — 67 seconds. 

800 metres : — S. D’Llma 1 ; H. D’Souza 2 ; 

A. Roach 3 . Time.— 2 minutes 6 seconds. 
1,500 metres : — H. D’Souza 1 ; S. D’Lima 2 ; 
F. Doulton 3. Time. — 4 minutes 3U-2 
seconds. 

High jump : — k. Fernandes 1 ; L. Mathew 2 ; 

M. N. Correa 3. Height.— 6 feet 3i Inches. 
Broad jump: — M. Vaz 1 ; G. Fernandes 2; 

L. Mathew 3. Distance. — 19 feet 9| inches. 
Pole vault : — M. Gopalan 1 ; D. K. Kanchan 

2 ; A. Pereira 3. Height — 9 feet 1 inch. 

3,000 metres cycle race : — 1). S. Mistry 1 ; 

M. Firoze 2; D. Bapoojl 3. Time.— 
minutes 44 seconds. 

Throwing the discus : — R. M. Masani 1 ; 
Y. G. Kulkami 2 ; Khan 3. Distance— 
76 feet 10 inches.' 

400 metres relay :— St. Sebastian Goan High 
School 1 ; Antonio D’Sllva High School 2 ; 
Kanara Attdetic CJlub 3. Time,— 48-6 

seconds. 
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Intermediate (Women). 

100 metres : — ^Miss N. D’Souza 1 ; Miss O. 
Albuquerque 2 ; Miss E. George 3. Time.— 

14- 8 seconds. 

80 metres hurdles : — Miss E. Saldanha 1 ; 
Miss N. D’Souza 2 ; Miss I. D'Souza 3. 
Time — 17 seconds. 

High jump : — Miss 0. D’Souza 1 ; Miss 
Walke 2 ; Miss I. D’Souza 3. Height. — 
3 feet 11 inches. 

Throwing the discus : — Miss E. George 1 ; 
Miss J. Walke 2 ; Miss O. Albuquerque 3. 
Distance. — 49 feet 6 inches. 

1,500 metres cycle race : — ^Miss E. George 1 ; 

Miss Walke 2 ; Time. — 3 minutes 30 seconds. 
400 metres relay ; — St. Andrew’s High School 
1 ; Tenderfoot Athletic Club 2. Time. — 1 
minute 0-4 seconds. 

Cadets (Boys). 

100 metres ; — A. Pieres 1 ; J. C. Dubash 2 ; 

G. Noronha 3. Time. — 12-6 seconds. 

200 metres hurdles : — M. Ansar 1 ; II. Fer- 
nandes 2. Time.— 31-6 seconds. 

High jump : — Baloo 1 ; L. G. Hambhir 2 ; 

K. . Fernandes 3. Height. — 4 feet SJ inches. 
Broad jump : — G. Noronha 1 ; M. K. Mahabul 

2 ; A. Fernandes 3. Distance. — 17 feet 
0 inches. 

Putting the shot ; — Walter 1 ; S. M. Hedge 2 ; 

L. G. Hambhir 3. Distuice . — 38 feet 
inches. 

Cadets (Girls). 

100 metres : — Miss N. D' Souza 1 ; Miss O. 
D’Souza 2 ; Miss S. Thape 3. Time.— 

15- 2 seconds. 

80 metres hurdles: — Miss E. Saldanhal ; 

Miss N. D’Souza 2 ; Time.-- 17-2 seconds. 
Broad jump : — Miss G. S. Warte 1 ; Miss S. 
Thape 2 ; Miss K. K. Uaut 3. Distamte. - 
12 feet 9| inches. 

Putting the shot : — Miss M. D'Mcllo 1 ; 
Miss K. Chitnis 2 ; Miss (.'outinho 3. 
Distance. — 17 feet. 

Hornets (Boys). 

76 metres : — M. M. Pankhar 1 ; Roy 2 ; 

M. Kainds 3. Time. — 10-4 seconds. 

80 metres hurdles : — M. Kainds 1 ; A. Fer- 
nandes 2 ; K. A. Dixit 3. Time.— 14-4 
seconds. 

High jump ; — M. Kainds 1 ; R. Chode 2 * 
M. A. Khan 3 . Height. — 4 feet 2J inches 

Hornets (Girls). 

75 metres : — ^Miss N. D’Souza 1 ; Miss O. 
D’Souza 2 ; Miss K. K. Raut 3. Time. — 
11-4 seconds. 

80 metres hurdles : — ^Miss N. D’Souza 1 ; 
Miss N. Zaveri 2 ; Miss (J. S. Varty 3. 
Time 16 seconds. 

Midgets (Boys). 

50 metres : — Roy 1 ; S. Ezekiel 2 ; F. Fer- 
nandes 3. Time. — 7-2 seconds. 

60 metres potato race : — S. Ezekiel 1 ; Roy 
2 ; F. Fernandes 3. 

75 metres sack race : — S. A. Thamhane 1 ; 
K. A. Thamhane 2 ; K, Mashawalla 3 


Midgets (Girls). 

50 metres : — Miss K. Patel 1 ; Miss S. Shilmd 
2 ; Miss Hanny 3. Time.— 8-2 seconds. 

75 metres skipping. — Miss K. Patel 1 ; Miss 
Hanny 2 ; Miss Hilda 3 . 

60 metres potato race : — Miss S. Shibad 1 ; 

Miss M. Joglekar 2 ; Miss Hilda 3. 

The Invitation Athletic Meeting in aid of the 
War Fund : — 

Men's Events. 

100 metres L. C. Woodcock (B. B. A C. I. 
Rly.) 1 ; V. Lazarus (Bombay City Police) 
2 ; M. Hussain (Y. M. C. A.) 3. Time. — 
11 seconds. 

200 metres : — L. C. Woodcock 1 ; A. G. Rals- 
ton (Olympic Assn.) 2 ; M. Adams (l\)lioe) 
3. Time. — ^22-6 seconds. 

400 metres : — C. Rozario (Police) 1 ; S. ^lama 
Kao (Kanara Athletic) 2; K. B. Rao 
(Khatau S.C.) 3. Time. — 53-8 seconds. 
800 metres : — S. D’Lima (St. Andrew’s H.S.) 

] ; 8. Kama llao (Kanara) 2 ; M. G. Amin 
(Khatau) 3. Time. — 2 minutes 8-4 seconds. 
1,500 metres : — 8. D’Lima 3. ; 8. Dantes (Khar 
Gymkhana) 2 ; M. G. Amin 3. Time. — 
4 minutes 26-8 seconds. 

110 metres hurdles; — A. IJ. Khan (Grant 
Medical College) 1 ; R. 8. 8iaui (Tata S.C.) 
2 ; J. J. Jameson (Police) 3. 'Time. — 16-2 
sec^onds. 

Uigli jump : — J. J. Jameson (Police) 1 ; 
R. D. Al.oolchand (Grand Medical) 2 ; M. 
Adams (Police) 3. Height. — 5 feet 6i 

inches. 

Broad jump : — L. 'T. Boosey (Madras Olympic 
Association) 1; J. J. Jameson 2; P. 
Krishna (Kanara) 3. Distance. — 21 feet 
7i inches (ex(;eed8 Bombay record). 

Hop, step and jump : — L. T. Boosey 1; 
J. J. Jameson 2; R. Hukerjl (Khar) 3. 
Distance — 45 feet 6 inches (exceeds Bombay 
record). 

Tlirnwing the discus : — R. Singh Siani (Tata 
8. C.) 1 ; J. J. Jameson 2 ; Distance 96 
feet 7 inches. 

Throwing the javelin : — J. J. Jameson 1; 
8. Sullaman (8t. Kavler’s 2 ; R. S. Siani) 
(Tata 8. C.) 3. Distance. — 145 feet 6 inches. 
4 1 100 metres relay (interservice) : — B. B. 
A 1. Railway Battalion 1 ; Bombay City 
Police 2 ; Indian Array 3. Time 44-8 
seconds. (Better tliaii Bombay record). 
Dual medley relay (civilians w. the services ; — 
(-’IviJian team. 

1.000 metres cycle race ; — B. Malcolm (B. E. 
8. T. Club) 1 ; A. R. Havewalla (National 
Club) 2; R. J. Mistry (Malcolm C, C.) 3. 
Time. — 1 minute 52 seconds. 

3.000 metres cycle race : — A. R. Havewalla 1 ; 
J, F. Amin (Malcolm’s) 2 ; R. J. Mistry 
(Malcolm’s) 3. Time. — 6 minutes 3-4 
sgcoiicIb 

10.000 metres cycle race : — J. F, Amin 1 ; 
A. R. Havewalla 2 ; G. Wilson (Oriental 
A.C.) 3. Time. — 18 minutes 26-6 seconds. 

4.000 metres cycle pursuit race ; — Malcolm 
Cycling Club beat The Rest. 

Pole vaiSt : — J. J. Jameson 1 ; M. GopaUn 
(Kanara) 2; D. K. Kanchan (Kanara) 8. 
^ Height. — 9 feet 7 inches. 
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Women’s Events. 

60 metres Miss B. Salway (Olympic Assn.) 
1 ; Miss M. Gilbert (Olympic) 2 ; Miss P. 
Gupte (Khar) 3. Time. — 7 seconds. 

100 metres : — Miss £. Gawthorne (Cathedral 
School Ex-Students) 1, Miss B. Salway 2 ; 
Miss M. Gilbert 3 . Time. — 13-4 seconds. 

80 metres hurdles Miss M. Gilbert. 1. 
Miss B. Salway 2 ; Miss P. Moulton (Olym- 
pic) 3. Time. -14-2 seconds (Betters 
Bombay Kecord). 

Ttirowing the Javelin : — ^Miss M. Gilbert 1 ; 
Miss P. Moulton 2. Distance. — 63 feet 
6 inches. 

Throwing the discus : — ^Miss M. Gilbert 1 ; 
Miss P. Moulton 2 ; Miss P. Gupte 3. 
Distance. —84 feet 6^ inches (Betters Indian 
and Bombay records.) 

Putting the shot Miss M. Gilbert 1 ; Miss 
P. Moulton 2. Distance 27 feet 2^ inches. 
High Jump:— Miss P. Moulton 1; Miss E. 

Gawthorne 2. Height. — 4 feet 4i inches. 
Broad Jump : — Miss P. Moulton 1 ; Miss 
M. Gilbert 2 ; Miss P. Gupte 3. Distance.— 
14 feet 1 inch. 

4 X 100 metres relay : — Bombay Presidency 
Olympic Association team 1 ; Khar Gym- 
khana 2. Time 57-8 seconds. 

Mixed relay (two women and two men per 
team) : — Cathedral Ex-Students 1. 

Calcutta* 

The 18th Bengal Provincial Athletic Meeting 
finals 

800 Metres (Open) : — Dass (1. A. Camp)* 

1 ; L. Benham (E. B. Bailway) 2 ; K. C- 
Kaicker (Bilaspore) 3. Time. — 2 minutes 
6-4/6 seconds. 

Broad Jump (Women): — ^Miss Sylvia Lelal 
(Calcutta West Club) 1 ; Miss Barbara 
Beek (Calcutta West Club) 2; Miss P. 
D’Sena (Calcutta West Club) 3. Distance. — 
4-19 metres. 

6.000 Metres Walk (Open): — S. K. Sinha 
(Sasaneswar Sporting) 1 ; S. Bhattacharjee 
(Sasaneswar Sporting) 2. Time. — 26 mins. 
66-3/6 seconds. 

Javelin Throw (Women) Mrs, Edna 
Johnson (Calcutta West Club) 1 ; Miss 
Sova Bose (Victoria Institution — Women’s 
Inter-Collegiate Sports) 2. Distance.— 
83 feet 8i inches. 

3.000 Metres Bun (Open) : — Bali Singh (I. A. 
Cam^ 1 ; P. B. Cnandra (I. A. Camp) 2 ; 
Pte. Jevons (North Staffordshire Beglment) 
3. Time. — 10 minutes 4 seconds. 

Discus Throw Final (Open) : — K. W, Perrett 
B. B. Bailway) 1; P. S. M./E. Lynch 
North Staffordshire Beglment) 2 ; Sgt. 
Wright (North Staffordshire Beglment, 3. 
Distance. — 109 feet 4| inches. 

Broad Jump (Open) :— B. A. Vernieux (B. N. 
Bailway) 1 ; B. K. Sirkar (1. A. Camp) 2 ; 

A Swamy (I. A. Camp) 3. Distance. — 
6-34 metres 

Discus Throw (Women) :— Mrs. Edna Johnson 
Calcutta West Club) 1; Miss Sova Bose 
Victoria Institution)— Women’s Inter- 
C6UegUts)2. DiBtance.--62 feet lOi inches. 


His Excellency the Governor distributed 
the certificates Details : — 

100 metres (Open):— M. Perron (Calcutta 
West Club) 1 ; B. A. Vernieux (B.-N, Bail- 
way) 2 ; B. Mathews (Jamalpore) 3. Time. 
— 11 minutes 1-6 seconds. 

100 metres (women): — Miss B. Beek (Cal- 
cutta West Club) 1 ; Miss P. D’Sena (Cal- 
cutta West Club) 2 ; Miss B. Perron (Cal- 
cutta West Club) 3. Time. — 13 minutes 
2-6 seconds. 

1,600 metres run (Open) : — Kali Singh (I. 
A Camp) 1 ; Pte J. Mellor (North Staf- 
fordshire Beglment) 2 ; Sgt. J. Beard 
(North Staffordshire Beglment). 3. Time. 
— 4 minutes 40 2-6 seconds. 

200 metres (Open) : — M. Perron (Calcutta 
West Club) 1 ; B. Mathews (Jamalpore) 2 ; 
P. Perron (Calcutta West Club) 3. Time. — 
23 seconds. 

Shot Putt (Open) :— K. W. Perrett (E. B. 
Bailway) 1 ; Pte. A. Cooke (North Staf- 
fordshire Regiment) 2; Pte. N. Seabridge 
(North Staffordshire Regiment) 3. Dis- 
tance. — 38 feet 1 inch. 

50 metres (women) Miss B. Beek (Cal- 
cutta West Club) 1 ; Miss Uma Bose 
(Children’s Welfare Association) 2 ; Miss 
P. D’Sena (Calcutta West Club) 3. Time.— 
7 minutes 1-5 seconds. 

400 metres (Open) : — M. Perron (Calcutta 
West Club) 1 ; M. Ahmed (City College) 2 ; 
N. Das (1. A. Camp) 3. Time. — 51 seconds; 

( Bengal record). 

Shot Putt (women) : — Miss Lola Civil 
(Calcutta West Club) 1 ; Miss Priti Bose 
(Victoria Institution— Women's Inter- 
Collegiate Sports) 2. Distance. — 26 feet 
9 inches. 

110 metres hurdles (Open) :— J. Coelho 
(Calcutta West Club) 1 ; B. Bhattacharjee 
( I. A. Camp) 2 ; B. Jefford (Calcutta West 
Club) 3. Time. — 17 seconds. 

80 metres Low Hurdles (women) : — Miss P. 
D’Sena (Calcutta West Club) 1 ; Miss S. 
Isaac (Calcutta West Club) 2; Miss Sova 
Bose (Victoria Institution — Women's Inter- 
collegiate Sports) 3. Time. — 15 seconds. 
Pole Vault (Open): — A. K. Mukerjee (Presi- 
dency College) 1 ; S. Chakrabatty (I. A. 
Camp) % \ Rustom Ali (1. A. Camp) 3. 
Height.— 3-5 metres. 

Javelin Throw (Open) : — H. Hossain (Pre- 
sidency College) 1 ; Pte. N; Seabridge 
(North Staffordshire Regiment) 2 ; Pyza 
Singh (I. A. Camp) 3. Distance. — ^343 
feet 4 inches. 

5,000 metres Bun (Open) : — Kali Singh (I. A. 
Camp) 1 ; P. B. Chandra (I. A. Camp) 2 ; 
Pte Jevons (North Staffordshire Regiment) 
3. Time. — 18 minutes 14 seconds. 

High Jump (women) :— Miss S. Issac (Cal- 
cutta West Club). Height . — 4 feet i inches. 
Hop, step and Jump (Open) :— Naglna Singh 
(B. B. Railway) 1 ; A. K. Mukerjee (Presi- 
dency Coll we) 2 ; B. Bhattacharjee (I. A. 
Camp) 3. Distance. — 41 feet 11| inches. 

1,500 metres Cycle8( women) : — Miss S, Lelah 
(Calcutta West Club) 1 ; IIPbs Sova Gangnli 
(Presidency School, for girls) 2. TtmCi*-^ 
minutes 10 seconds. 
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4 X 100 metres Belay (Open) Calcutta 
West Club 1 ; North Staffords 2 ; City Col- 
lege 8. The winners were represented by 
F. Ferron, G. Howitt, M. H. Khan and M.i 
Ferron. Time. — 46 seconds. 

High Jump (Open) S. Ahmed (I. A. Camp) 
1 ; Bustom All (I. A. Camp) 2 ; A. K. 
Mukerjee (Presidency College) 3. Height.— 
5 feet 0-1/8 inches. 

Open Team Championship Points. 

I. A. Camp— 133. 

Calcutta West Club— 68. 

E. B. Bailway — 43. 

Presidency College — 35. 

North Staffords— 26. 

B.-N. Bailway— 19. 

Sasaneswar Sporting — 12. 

Jamalpore— 1. 

City Mege— 7. 

Open Individual championship: — Kali Singh 
(I. A. Camp) — 48 points. 

Women’s Individual championship: — Miss 
B. Beek (Calcutta West Club) — 81 points. 
Women’s team championship :— Calcutta West 
Club — 137 points. 

Lahore 

The finals of the Inter-University Athletic 
contest between Punjab Aligarh, Lucknow and 
Patna Universities : — 

The final points were : — 

Punjab 114, Aligarh 14, Lucknow 14, Patna 1 
Half Mile:— Wanand (Punjab) 1; Zall 
Singh (Punjab) 2 ; A. M. Kumar (Patna) 3. 
Time. — 2 minutes 7-4 seconds. 

100 yards : — Mohd. Baflque (Punjab 1 ; 
Mohd Abld (Lucknow) 2 ; Gurdip Singh 
(Punjab) 3. Time.— 10-6 seconds. 

Long Lump : — Amrik Singh (Punjab), 1 : 
S. Murtaza (Aligarh) 2 ; Mangal Singh 
(Punjab) 3. Distance.— 19 feet 8| inches. 
120 Yards Hurdles Salim (Punjab) 1; 
Nirbhai Singh (Punjab) 2; S. Muntaza 
(Aligarh) 3. Time. — 16 seconds. 

Discus Throw :— Shashpal Singh (Punjab) 1 : 
Sarwar Shah (Punjab) 2 ; Sher-ali Shah 
(Aligarh) 3. Distance. — 114 feet 7i inches. 
220 Yards : — Mohd. Baflque (Punjab) 1 ; 
Gurdip Singh (Punjab) 2; Mohd. Abid 
(Lucknow) 3. Time. — 23-4 seconds. 

Pole Vault :— Musharrf Hussain (Lucknow) 1 : 
Banta Singh (Punjab) 2 ; Islam Mohd. 
(Aligarh) 3. Height.- 10 feet 7 Inches. 
Hammer Throw : — Ved Paul (Punjab) 1 : 
Gumam Singh (Punjab) 2 ; Manzar Ahmad 
(Aligarh) 3. Distance.— 107 feet 5 2-8 
inches. 

High Jump :— Sidharath Kumar (Punjab) 1 ; 
S. Murtaza (Aligarh) 2 ; T. S. Grewal 
(Punjab) 3. Height. — 6 feet 8i inches. 
Javelin Throw : — Sajjad Hussain (Punjab) 1 ; 
Mohinder Singh (Punjab) 2; S. A. Saiiiad 
(Aligarh) 3. Distance.— 144 feet 7i inches. 
220 Yards Hurdles Nirbahal Singh (Punjab) 

1 ; Salim (Punjab) 2 ; S. Hussain (Luck- 
now) 3. Time. — 29-1 seconds. 

440 Yards :— Akhtar Iqbal (Punjab) 1 ; M. 
Baqaf Hussain (Lucknow) 2. Time.— 51-4 
seconds. 

One Mile:- Watnanand (Punjab) 1; Mohd. 
Sadlo (Punjab) 2 ; Nazar m Haq (Aligarh) 

3. Time.— 5 mins. 4-5 secouds. 


Hop, Step and Jump : — Amrik Singh (Punjab) 
1 : Samuel Iftikhar (Punjab) 2 ; S. Murtaza 
(.fiigarh) 3. Distance. — 41 feet 6| inches. 

4-Mile Cycle Bace : — G. M. Din Qureshl 
(Punjab) 1 ; Amrit Lai (Punjab) 2 ; K. S. 
M. Phade (Lucknow) 3. Time.— 11 minutes 
29-9 seconds. 

Shot Put :— Shashpal Singh (Punjab) 1 *» 
Sarwar Shah (Punjab) 2 ; Manzar Ahmed 
(Aligarh) 3. Distance.— 89 feet 9i inches. 

India vs. Ceylon* 

India beat Ceylon in the first athletic contest 
in Ceylon by 88 points to 79. Bcsults : — 

Tlurowlng the Discus; — Curdip Singh (India) 
— 112 feet, 8} inch — 1 ; C. Senanayake 
(Ceylon)— 112 feet, 1 inch —2 ; Nazar 
Mohammed (India)-— 111 feet,li Inchsb —3. 

High Jump : — H. A. Perera (Ceylon) — 6 
feet, lOi inches — 1 ; Garnani Singh (India) 
and B. B. Pieres (Ceylon) tied for second 
place. 

400 Metres :— D. White (Ceylon)— 60-2 

seconds — 1 ; Gurbhajan Singh (India) — 
2; B. B. Scott (Ceylon)— 3. 

Hop, Step and Jump : — L. T. Boosey (India) 
49 feet, 9| inches: — 1 Niranjan Singh 
(India)— 46 feet, If inches — 2 ; D. (1. Perles 
(Ceylon) 45 feet, lOJ inches — 8. 

1,500 Metres : — Hardev Singh (India) — 4 
minutes, 7 seconds — 1 ; Chand Singh 
(India)— 2 ; Mathews (Ceylon) — 8. 

Belay (4 100 metres) : — Ceylon (U. S. 

Gooneratne, B. G. Des, Illeslnghe, P. 
Dionysius and S. Livera) beat India (Q. 
Salimullah, Khawaja Saleem, Gurbhajan 
Singh and L. C. Woodcock). 

100 Metres : — Stanley Livera (Ceylon) — 
11-6 seconds 1 ; L. C. Woodcock (India) 2 ; 
Salimullah (India) 3. 

Pole Vault : — A. C. Dep (Ceylon) ; — 11 feet 
6f inches — 1 ; A. K. Mukherjec (India) — 2 ; 
Amar Singh (India)— 3. 

800 Metres : — Hardev Singh (India) — 1 

minute, 58-6 seconds — 1 ; Hazura Singh 
(India)— 2 ; B. E. Kitto (Ceylon)— 3. 

Putting the Weight : — Zahur Ahmed (India) — 
44 feet 2i inches — 1 ; Nazar Mohammad 
(India) — 2 ; (', Senanayake (Ceylon) — 

3. The Ceylon record of 41 feet, 2J inches 
was broken. 

5,000 Metres : — Baunaq Singh (India) — 10 
minutes, 2-4 seconds — 1 ; N. Matthews 
(Ceylon) — 2 ; N. Weerasinghe (Ceylon) — 3. 

200 Metres ; — Stanley Livera (Ceylon) — 
22-9 seconds — 1 ; Jesudason (Ceylon)— 2 ; 
Q. SaUlmuUah (India)— 3. 

Long Jump : — L. T. Boosey (India) : — 23 
feet, 6 Inches — 1 ; Naranjan Singh (India) — 
2; 6. I). Peiris (Ceylon)— 3. The Ceylon 
record of 23 feet, i inch was broken. 

110 Metres Hurdles : — Munir Ahmed (India) 
16-1 seconds — 1 ; E.W. lia Brooy (Ceylon) — 

2 ; J. C. W. Obeysekera (Ceylon) 3. 

Throwing the Javelin : — B. C. D’Sllva (Ceylon) 
•—155 feet, 7 inches — 1 ; Nazar Mohammad 
(India) — 2 ; B. H. Aldons (Ceylon)-— 8. 

4 X 400 Metres Belay: — Ceylon 1; India 2. 
Time. — 3 minutes. 27-2 seconds. 
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DOG SHOW. j 


Bombay. 

The 22nd Annual ChampioiiHhip Show of 
the Bombay Presidency Kennel (3lub : — 

Challenge Cups (open to all). 

Best Exhibit in Show Mr. K A. Austin's 
Bull Terrier dog " Defender of Monshireval”. 

Best Opposite Sex : — Dr. L. C. Smith’s 
Alsatian bitch “ Zella von Sydenberg." 

Best Exhibit Bred in India : — Dr. L. C. Smith’s 
Alsatian bitch “ Zella von Sydenberg.” 

Best Opposite Sex ; — Mrs. G. A. Benson’s 
smooth Fox Terrier dog “ Chamandy 
Happy Ailiance.” 

Best Puppy in Siiow Mrs. J. Z. Taleyar- 
khan’s Alsatian bitch ” Branika.” 

Best Opposite Sex Mr. M. V. Dayal’s 
Pomeranian dog ” Gloria’s Gift." 

Best Exhibit in Show born in Bombay 
Presidency and under 18 months old : — 
Mrs. B. Dudley’s (’ocker Spaniel bitch 
” Carolina Dinah of Albessley.” 

Best Terrier in Show : — Mr. R. A. Austin’s 
Bull Terrier dog ” Defender of Mon- 
shireval.” 

Best Exhibit in Show other than Terrier : — 
Dr. L. C. Smith’s Alsatian bitch ‘‘ Zella 
von Sydenberg.” 

Best Pekingese in Show. — Dr. V. S. Rao’s 
bitch “ Angela of Kyratown.” 

Best Puppy in Show under 8 months old 
Mrs. J, Z. Taleyarkhan’s bitch ’* Branika.” 

Best Terrier in Show, bred in India : — Mrs. 
G. A. Benson’s smooth Fox Terrier dog 
” Cliainandy Happy Alliance.” 

Best Alsatian in Show : — Dr. L. C. Smith’s 
Alsatian bitch ” Zella von Sydenberg.” 

Best Non-Sporting Exhibit in Show, except 
Alsatians (G. S. D.) and Toys : — ^Mr. C. 
Lloyd’s bitch " Erika.” 

Conditional Cups. 

Best Exhibit in Show born in Bombay or 
Salsettle and owned by a member of 
B.P.K.C. : — Mrs. A. G. Granville’s Welsh 
Corgi dog ” Garrymede of Ethra.” 

Best Terrier bom in Bombay and owned by 
a member of B.P.K.C. : — Mrs. K. M. Ruia’s 
Sealyham Terrier dog ” Chootoo Chap.” 

Best Exhibit in Show, other than Terrier, 
born in Bombay or Salsette and o^ed 
by a member of B.P.K.C. : — Mrs. A. G. 
Granville’s Welsh Corgi dog ” Garrymede 
of Ethra.” 

Best Scottish Terrier in Show owned by 
a member of B.P.K.C. : — Mrs. H. ScuHy’e 
Scottish Terrier bitch ” Malgen Colinettc.” 

Best Non-Sporting Exhibit in Show excluding 
Tws: — Dr. L. C. Smith’s Alsatian bitch 
” Zella von Sydenberg.” 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Open to all) 

Best Alsatian (G. S. D.) Dr. L. C. Smith’s 
bitch “ Zella von Sydenberg.” 

Best Opposite Sex:— Mrs. E. Gardiner’s 
dog ‘‘^Hector von Gartenerth.” 

Best Alsatian Bred in India : — Dr. L. c. 
Smith’s bitch ” Zella von Sydenberg.” 

Best Borzoi Mr. R. S. Sethna’s bitch 
” Tatjana Karenin.” 

Best Bull Terrier : — Mr. R. A. Austin’s dog 
” Defender of Monshlreval.” 

Best Opposite Sex Mrs. E. Austin’s bitcli 
” Onnandys'Brainwave.” 

Best Dachshund : — Mr. C. Lloyd’s ” Erika.” 

Best Opposite Sex : — Mrs. H. Bentley’s dog 
"Hittee.” 

Etest Dachshund Bred in India : — Mr. C. 
Lloyd’s ” Erika.” 

Best Smooth or Wire Fox Terrier Mrsi. 

G. A. Benson’s dog ” Charmandy Happy ^ 
Alliance.” 

Pest Opposite Sex: — Mrs. Granville’s bitch 
” Tzigane of Shane.” 

Best Pekingese : — Dr. V. S. Rao’s bitch 
” Angela of Kyatorwn.” 

Best Pomeranian : — Mr. M. V. Dayal's dog 
” Ch. Duke Marcus of Lochee.” 

Best Opposite Sex : — ^Mr. M. V. Dayal’s 
bitch ” My Pal of Radio.” 

Best Pomeraidan Bred in India : — Mr. M. V. 
Dayal’s bitch “Riversdale Lovely.” 

Best Golden Retriever : — Yuvaraj of Bansda’s 
dog ” Bansgold.” 

Best Scottish Terrier -.—Mrs. H. A. Scully’s 
hitch “ Malgen Colinette.” 

Best Opposite Sex Mr. T. Scliinmal’s 
dog “ Derby Blinzer.” 

Best Sealyham : — ^Mrs. K. M. Ruia’s dog 
” Chootoo Chap.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel : — Mrs. Dudley’s dog 
” Dapper of Darnhall.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel Bred in India :— Mrs. 
Dudley’s bitch " Carolina Dinah of Albes- 
sley.” 

Best Cairn Terrier : — Mrs. 0. West’s dog 
“ Hasleigh Spiflfy.” 

Beat Afghan Hound, Salukhis or Greyhound:— 
Mme. de Broise’s Afghan bitcli “ Belle 
of the Hunt.” 

Best Airedale, Irish Setter, Collie or Chow 
Chow : — Miss Cama’s Airedale dog ” Arden- 
taire.” 

Best Australian Terrier or Sydney Silkie 
Maharawat of Partahgarh’s Australian 
Terrier dog ” Musketeer of Partabgarh.” 

Best Great Dane, Dobermann Pinscher or 
Rhodesian Ridgeback : — Mr. Vakeel’s Great 
Dane dog ” Hannibal.” 

Best Pug, Welsh Corgi or Lakeland Terrier 
Mrs. Granville’s Welsh Corgi dog ” Garry* 
mede of Ethra.” 
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Best Imported Dog in Show:— Mr. B. A. 
Austin 8 Bull Terrier dog “ Defender of 
Monshireval." 

Best Litter in Show : — Mr. Wadhawkar’s 
litter of Bull Terriers. 

Best Conditioned Dog in Show : — Mr. Kemple’s 
Bhodesian Bidgeback dog “ Haki Tmami.” 

Best Conditioned Bitch in Show : — ^Mahara- 
wat of Partabgarh’s Bull Terrier bitch 
“ Black Magic.” 

Best Junior Dog In Show : — Mrs. H. Scully’s 
Scottish Terrier dog '* Hasleigh Bruce." 

Best Junior Bitch in Show : — Miss Mangaldas’s 
Dachshund bitch ” Grlsilda von Merrufe- 
haus.” 

Best Veteran in Show ; — Maharawat of 
Partabgarh’s Bull Terrier dog “ Ch. 
Battler of Blighty.” 

SPECIAL PBIZES. 

(Open to Members only) 

Best Exhibit in Show owned by a member : — 
Mr. R. A. Austin’s Bull Terrier dog ‘‘Defen- 
der of Monshireval.” 

Best Opposite sex owned by a member : — ^Mr. 
C. Lloyd’s bitch ” Erika.” 

Best Exhibit in Show bred in India and 
owned by a member : — Mrs. E. Gardiner’s 
Alsatian dog ” Hector von Gartenerth.” 

Best Opposite Sex bred in India and owned 
by a member Mr. M. V. Dayal’s Pomer- 
anian bitch ” Riversdalc Lovely.” 

Best Exhibit In Show imported since last 
B.P.K.C. Show and owned by a member : — 
Mrs. E. Austin’s Bull Terrier bitch 
“ Ormandys Brainwave.” 

Best Exhibit in Show bred In India, under 
18 months old and owned by a member : — 
Mrs. H. Scully's Scottish Terrier dog 
” Hasleigh Bruce.” 

Best Exhibit in Show begotten in India and 
born in Bombay or Salsette, under 18 
mouths old : — Mr. M. V. Dayal’s Pomeranian 
dog ” Gloria’s Gift.” 

Best Puppy in Show owned by a member : — 
Mrs. A. G. Granville’s smooth Fox Terrier 
bitch ” Tzigane of Shane.” 

Best Puppy in Show owned by a member and 
resident of Bombay : — Mrs. G. Wickersham’s 
Dachshund bitch ” Lent of Jesstield.” 

Breed Specials. 

Best Pekingese : — Dr. V. S. Kao’s Bitch 
Angela of Kyratown”. 

Best of opposite sex: — Mr. R. Karsondas’s 
” Chagwandas.’*’ 

Best Pomeranian : — Mr. M. V. Dayal's 
” Ch. Duke Marchus of Locliee.” 

Best of opposite sex : — Mr. M. V. Dayal’s 
Bitch ” My Pal of Radio.” 

Best Pug : — Mrs. B. Sabavala’s “ Ju Jusey.” 

Best Sydney Silkie: — ^Mrs. C. Howe’s Bitch 
“ Roweminx.” 


Best Australian Terrier : — ^Maharawat of 
Partabgarh’s ” Musketeer of Partabgarh.” 

Best of opposite sex : — Mr. Cowell’s Bitch 
“ Fairilee.” 

Best Airedale Terrier : — Miss E. R. H. Cama's 
*‘ Ardeiitaire.” 

Best Bull Terrier : — Mr. R. A. Austin’s 
“ Defender of Monshlreval.” 

Best of opposite sex : — Mrs. E. Austin’s Bitch 
“ Ormandys Brainowave.” 

Best Cairn Terrier : — Mrs. O. West’s *' Hash- 
leigh Spiffy.” 

Best of opposite sex : — Mrs. J. MacLean’s 
Bitch ” Maid of Partabgarh.” 

Best Fox Terrier (smooth) : — Mrs. G. A. 
Benson’s “ Chamandy Happy Alliance.” 

Best of opposite sex : — ^Mrs. A. G. Granville’s 
Bitch “ Tzigane of Shane.” 

Best Fox Terrier (Wire) : — Mrs. K. M. Hula’s 
” Too 'loo Tye.” 

Best Lakeland Terrier : — Mrs. L. Russell 
and Dr. V. S. Kao’s Bitch ” Egton Smile 
of Mowtown.” 

Best Scottish Terrier Mrs. H. .Scully’s 
Bitch ” Malgen Colinette.” 

Best of opposite sox : — Mr. T. Behimmers 
‘‘ Derby Blinzer.” 

Best Sealyham Terrier : — Mrs. K. M. Huia’s 
“ Chootoo Chaj).” 

Best Dobermann Pinscher : — Mr. C. Vogel’s 
” Edelblut Von Der Savclon." 

Best Rhodesian Kidgeback : — Mr. F, H. 
Kcmple’s ” Haki Imani.” 

Best Alsatian (G. S. D.) : — Dr. L. C. Smith's 
Bitch ” Zella Von Sydenberg.” 

Best of opposite sex : — Mrs. E. Gardiner’s 
” Hector von Garteworth.” 

Best Chow (liow : - Miss F. M. Scotchett’s 
Bitch " Dlnkie Foo Foo.” 

Best Collie Mr. S. Nariman’s ” Hex V. 
Rutland.” 

Best Welsh ( 'orgi -Mrs. A. G. Granville’s 
" Garrymede of Ethra.” 

Best Golden Retriever : — Yuvaraj of 

Bausda’s “ Baiisgold.” 

Best Cocker Si)aniel : — Mrs. B. Dudley’s 
” Dapper of Darnhall.” 

Best of opposite sex : — -Mrs. B. Dudley’s Bitch 
” Carolina Dinah of Albessley.” 

Best Afghan Hound : — ^Mrae. de Brolse’s 
Bitch ” Belle of the Hunt.” 

Best of opposite sex : — Mr. D. Cooper’s 
” Ferozekhan,” 

Best Borzois : — Mr. R. S. Sethna’s Bitch 
” Tatjana Karenin.” 

Best Daclisund : — Mr. C. Lloyd’s Bitch 
” Erika.” Mrs. H. Bentley’s ” Hlttee.” 

Best Greyhound : — Mr. J. D. Angus’s Bitch 
” Dutchy.” 

Best Salukhi .‘--Miss D. Winstone’s Bitch 
” Risha.” 
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The Atoatian (0. S. D.) Club of India’s Fifth 
Annual Championship Show : — 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Open to all). 

Best Alsatten (G. 8. D.) in Show Mrs. G. 
Wickersham’s bitch “ Utai of Oxenford.” 

Best Alsatian (G. S, D.) Opposite Sex; — 
Mrs. E. Gardiner’s dog Hector von 
Garten worth.” 

Best Alsatian Bred in India : — Mrs. E. 
Gardiner’s dog ” Hector von Garteworth.” 

Best Alsatian Opposite Sex Bred in India : — 
Mrs. E. Gardiner’s bitch “ Russet Atlanta.” 

Best Alsatian Puppy : — Mr. B. K. Shroff’s 
bitch “ Belinda.” 

Best Litter : — Owned by Dr. V. S. Rao and 
Mrs. Qosney. 

Best Dog or Bitoh in Special Obedlenc^e Test 
" A ” Mr. B. K. Shroff’s bitch “ Belinda.” 

Best Dog or Bitch in Special Obedience 
Test ” B ” Mr. B. K. Shroff’s bitch 
” Belinda.” 

Best Dog or Bitch with Sire or Dam Bred in 
India : — Mrs. Jussawala’s dog ” Milo of 
Concord.” 

Best and Oldest Dog or Bitch in Show : — 
Mrs. Wickersham’s bitch ” UUi of 
Oxenford.” 

Best Dog or Bitch owned by Novice Exhibitor 
showing for the first time : — Mrs. Kamte’s 
dog ” Deeraj.” 

Best Dog or Bitch owned by Indian Novice 
Exhibitor showing lor first time (those 
in previous class barred) : — Mrs. Rao’s 
” Rani- V- Palms.” 

Best Dog or Bitch owned and handled by 
lady : — ^Mrs. Gardiner’s bitch ” Russet 
Atlanta.” 

Best Dog or Bitch which has not won cup at 
Show ; — ^Mr, Mehta’s dog ” Varlene Kino.” 

Best Condition Dog : — Dr. V. S. Rao’s “Peter 
of Marvasaiids.” 

Best Condition Bitch : — Mr. Hall’s bitch 
“ Menisca of Concord.” 

Best Exhibit in Show owned by Member ; — 
Mrs. Wickersham’s bitch “ Utzi of Oxen- 
ford.” 

Calcutta, 

The 33rd Annual Championship Show of the 
Calcutta Kennel Club ; — 

Best Exhibit in Show: — ^Mr. W. D. West 
“ Carvan Oliver Twist.” 

Best Exhibit in Show, Opposite Sex : — Raia 
Bahadur Rajnagar (Darbbanga) “ Ch. 
White Snowdrop.” 

Best Exhibit in Show Bred in India ; — ^Mrs. 
W. H. Griffiths “ Pinevalley Sally.” 

Best Exhibit in Show, Opj^site Sex Mr. 
Dilip Kumar Bhose “ Freelance of the 
Cloud.” 

Best Gundog in Show Mrs. W. H. Griffiths 
“ Pinevalley Sally.” 

Best Alsatian in Show : — Mr. C. A. Snig 
“Miles”. 

Best Bull-Terrier in Show:— Mr. S. C. Roy 
“ Ch. Biddikins Beauty.” 


Best Bull-Terrier in Show, Opposite Sex:— 
Mr. S. C. Roy “ Silver Shot.’^ 

Best Bull-Terrier in Show Bred in India;- 
Mr. R. Skinner “Roybery Rector.” 

Best Bull-Terrier in Show Bred in India 
0pi)O8ite Sex : — Mr. A. Ewing “ Butipon.” 

Best Golden Cocker Spaniel in Show:— Mr. 
M. S. Grant “ Mongra Melody.” 

Best Golden Cocker Spaniel in Show, Opposite 
Sex :— Mr. Mihir Kumar Sarkar “ Yoncos.’ 

Best Any Variety Terrier in Show :— Mr. M’. 
D. West “ Caravan Oliver Twist.” 

Best Dachshund in Show : — Mrs. D. s. 
Spain “ Ch. Ratrix of Kelso.” 

Best Dachshund, Wire in Show :— Mr. R. 
Bancrjee “ Hollandia Juliana.” 

Best Fox-Terrier in Show:- -Mr. W. J). 
West “ Carvan Oliver Twist.” 

Best Fox-Terrier in Show, Opiwsite Sex: - 
Mrs. J. Broadbent “ Tessagan of Alan-A- 
Dale.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel, in the Show Bred in 
India, other than, Black, Red or Golden : - 
Mrs. W. H. Griffiths “Pinevalley Sally.” 

Best Alsatian in Show, Bred in India - 
Mrs. Grace Chadbourn “ Son of Argus.” 

Best Great Dane in Show, Bred in India ; 
Mr. R. P. Mitter “ Leo of Rettimra.” 

Best Great Dane in Show, Bred in India. 
Oppr)8ite Sex :— Mr. F. Bose “ Twilight nf 
Raislna.” 

Best Dachshund in Show, Bred in India:- - 
Mrs. D. S. Spain “ Jane of Kelso.” 

' Best Bull-Terrier in Show, exhibited i>y 
Novice, one who has never exhibited 
before: — Mrs. F. A. Cox “ Anspride.” 

Best Exhibit in Show, owned by a Lady:— 
Mrs. C. Mackrodt “ Wolf Cub of Dara.” 

Best Alsatian in Show, owned by Novice 
Exhibitor one who has never exhibited 
before : — Mr. R. Lefranc “ Madame 

Temptress.” 

Best Bull Bitch in Show : — ^Miss B. Roshtan 
“ Krayavitsa.” 

Best Litter in Show : — Mr. R. P. Pande 
“ Bull-Terrier.” 

Best exhibit in Show that has not won a 
special :— Mr. A. E. Roche “ Unique of 
Uwalsh.” 

:. K. C. CHALLENGE CUPS AND SPECIALS. 
(Open to C.'K. C. Members only). 

Best Exhibit owned by a member of tlie 
Calcutta Kennel Club:— Mr. W. D. West 
“ Caravan Oliver Twist.” 

Best Exhibit in Sporting Breed : — Mrs. S. L. 
Dow “ Ch. Lanarth Supremacy.” 

Best Exhibit imported since last Calcutta 
Dog Show : — Mrs. B. Grant “ Heather 
Crusader.” 

Best Country-bred in Show: — ^Mr. F. Bose 
“ Twilight of Raisina.” 

Best Country-bred in the Show, Opposite 
Sex :— Rajkumar Saheb N. P. Singh Deo of 
Dhenkanal “ Whynipston Carl.” 

Best Toy in the Show : — ^Birs. C. Mackro<U 
“ Wolf Cup of Dara.” 
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SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Spaniel Club of India. 

Best Spaniel (A. V. Sporting) the property 
of a Member : — Mr. A. E. Roche “ Unique 
of Uwalsh.” 

FOX TERRIER CLUB OF INDIA. 

(Open to F.T.C.I. Members only). 

Best Fox Terrier Mr. W. D. West “ Caravan 
Oliver Twist." 

Best Fox Terrier Bred in India : — Mrs. J. 
Broadbent “ Tessagan of Alan-a-Dale." 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier Mr. W. I). West 
" Caravan Oliver Twist." 

Best Wire Fox Terrier Mrs. S. L. Dow 
" Chanipif)!'. Lanart^h Supremacy." 

THE KENNEL CLUB OF INDIA. 

Best Exhibit Bred in India, owned by a 
Member or Assoj-iate Mrs. B. (Jrant 

Kelpigra of (ilenurklnit." 

THE ALSATIAN (G.S.D.) CLUB OF INDIA 

Best Alsatian in Show i—Mr. C. A. SiiiR 
" Miles." 

Best opposite sex to above: — Rajkuinar 
Saheb N. P. Sinxli of Dhenkanal " Mercedes 
Von Der Stammburu." 

Best Imported Alsatian : — Mr. C. A. Sing 
" Miles." 

Best Imported Oj)])osite Sex : — Kajkumar 
Saheb N, P. Singh of Dhenkanal " Mercedes 
Von Der Stammburg." 

Best Alsatian bred in India : — Mrs. Grace 
Chadbourn “ Son of Argus." 

Best Breed in India opposite Sex : — Mr. 
T. F. Rarnes-Cooke " Zenovia.” 

Rest Novice Alsatian bred in India. (Must be 
a novic.e exhibit as defined by K. C. I. 
Rules) : — Mr. R. Lefranc " Madame Temp- 
tress." 

Best Alsatian imported from Great Britain, 
to be won only om^e by each competitor, 
when the exhibit has won three Challenge 
Certificates under three different judges 
at shows held in India : — Mr. C. A. Sing 
" Miles.” 

Best Puppy Bred in India : — Mrs. Grace 
Chadbourn " Son of Argus.” 


Best. Junior Dog or Bitch bred in India : — 
Mrs. Grace Chadbourn " Sou of Argus." 

Best dog whose owner never exhibited an 
Alsatian before : — Mr. R. Ijcfranc " Madame 
Tenjptress." 

BULL TERRIER (TATB OF INDIA. 

Best adult Bull Terrier bred by a meml>er 
not necessarily the exhibitor : — Mr. R. 
Skinner " Roybercy Reteor." 

Best adult Bull Terrier Mr. S. C. Roy “ Ch. 
Biddlkins Beauty." 

Best adult Bull Terrier, opposite sex to the 
winner of the " Bull Terrier Club " (Eng- 
land) Challenge Cup : — Mr. S. C. Roy 
" Silver Shot." 

GREAT DANE CLUB OF INDIA. 

Best exhibit in the Show, bred in India or 
imported, rt)e property of a member of the 
<5. 1>. C. I. Mr. R. P. Mitter “ Ja^o of 
Retimra." 

Best exhibit in the Show, opposite sex, I»red in 
India or imported, the property of a mem- 
ber of the G.D.CM. : — Mr. F. Bose “Twilight 
of Raisina." 

Best pup])y in ihe Show, the property of a 
member of the (jI.I).(M. : — Mr. A. K. 
Dutta “ Golden Glory of India.” 

Best exhibit in Show, bred in India, the 
property of a member of the G.D.( •.!. : — 
Mr. R. P. Mitter “ Leo of Retimra." 

Best exhibit owned by a breeder, who must 
be a member of the G.D.C.I. M.r. A. K. 
Dutta “ Golden Glory of India." 

Best exhibit owned by a member of the 
G.D.C.I. who has never exhibited a Great 
Dane before : — Mr. R. P. Mitter " Leo of 
Retimra.” 

Best brace bred in India, the property of a 
member of the G.D.C.I. : — Mr, A. K. 
Dutta “ Golden Glory of India.” 

Best Great Dane, bred in India and owned 
by a Breeder, who must be the owner 
of the dam at the time of the Show, and 
be a member of the G.D.C.I. : — Mr. A. K. 
Dutta “ Golden Glory of India." 

Dog or bit(;h with the best head, neck and 
expression, owned by a member of the 
G.D.CM. Mr. R. P. Mitter “Leo of 
Retimra." 


SNOOKER 

Calcutta. I V. R. Freer beat P. K. Deb, 47-32, 68-50, 

The All-India Snooker Championship final : — • 60-19, 16-62, 50-41. 

BILLIARDS. 


Bombay* 

Byculla Y. M."* C, A. Handicap Billiards 
Tournament final : — 

Taher All Contractor ( — 430) beat M. A. 

Tyebjee (- 500) by 500 iwints to 312. 

War Fund Invitation Billiards Tournament 

llnal:— 

G. A. Patgaonkar l3eat J. S. Vigers by 500 
points to 482. I 


Calcutta. 

The All-India Amateur Billiards Champion- 
ship final : — 

V. R. Freer beat P. K. Deb by 2,429 points 
to 1,673. 

Madras* 

The South India Amateur Billiards Cham- 
pionship : — 

J. V. Subramanian beat V. C. Gopalarat^nam 
by 2,000 points to 1,071. 
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BADMINTON 


Bombay, 

The Western India Badminton Championships 
finals : — 

Men's Singles *G. L. Lewis heat R. N. Kanga, 
10-15, 15-6, 15-10. 

Men’s Doubles M. K. Rangnekar and 
G. D. Patwardhan iieat Zahur Ahmed 
and Harnarain, 915, 15-8, 18-15. 

Mixed Doubles : — M. K. Rangnekar and 
Miss P. deLima beat G. L. Lewis and Mrs. 
Lewis, 15-8, 15-9, 

Women's Singles Miss F. Vacha beat 
Mrs. 8. Manekshaw, 11-1, 11-4. 

Women's Doubles : — Miss F. Vacha and 
Miss P. deLima beat Mrs. S. Manekshaw 
and Miss M. R. Vimadalal, 15-10, 10-15, 

15-11. 

The Bombay Presidency Amateur Badminton 
Championships finals : — 

Men's Singles: — G. D. Patwardhan beat 
M. K. Rangnekar, 15-11, 15-6. 

Men's Doubles: — D. G. Mugwe and M. 6. 
Mugwe be,at C. Gomes and E. J. Carvalho, 
15-6, 15 13. 

Mixed Doubles :— M. K. Rangnekar and Miss 
P. deLima beat R. N. Kanga and Mias 
M. R. Vimadalal, 10-15, 15 12, 15- 7. 
Women’s Singles: — Miss F. Vacha beat 
Miss P. deLima, 2-11, 11-4, 12-11. 
Women’s Doubles: — ^Miss M. R. Vimadalal 
and Mrs. S. Manekshaw beat Miss P. 
deLima and Miss F. Vacha, 1.5 11, 15-11. 
Boys* Singles : — B. V. Ullal beat V. Kampte, 

15- 4, 15-8. 

Girls’ Singles : — Mias A. R. Vimadalal beat 
Miss Lalita Pandit, 11-4, 11-3. 

The Bombay Suburban Badminton Champion- 
ships finals : — 

Men’s Singles:— M. D’Souza beat J. Pinto, 

16- 6, 16-6. 

Men’s Doubles : — J. Pinto and F. Snares 
beat D. G. Mugwe and B. D. Shroff, 15-11, 
15-8. 

Mixed Doubles — R. A. D’Silva and Mrs. 
J. N. Kerr beat R. N. Kanga and Miss S. 
Manekshaw, 15-3, 18-15. 

Women’s Singles : — Mias F. Vacha beat Mrs. 

S. Manekshaw, 11-6, 8-11, 11-7. 

Women's Doubles :- Mrs. P. Nariman and 
Miss A. K. Dadyburjor boat Miss F. Vacha 
and Mrs. S. Manekshaw, 15-8, 15-12. 


Boys’ Singles: — D. S. Humana beat M. R 
Amladl, 8-16, 15-8, 1.5-8. 

Boys’ Doubles: — L. Tellis and D. FernandoK 
beat F. Crasto and J. Fernandes, 15-6 
6-15, 17-15. 

Calcutta, 

The All-India Badminton Championships 
finals 

Men’s Singles: — Chee Choon Keng (Penang) 
beat G. D. Patwardhan (Bombay), 15-9, 
18-15. 

Men’s Doubles:— D. G. Mugwe and M. (i. 
Mugwe (Bombay) beat Hamarayan and 
Zahoor (Punjab), 15-12, 16-18, 17-15. 

Mixed Doubles ; — V. A. Madgavkar and 
Miss P. Goss (Bengal) w.o. Hainarayan 
and Miss P. Cook. 

Women’s Singles :— Miss P. Goss beat Miss 
P. Cook, 11-8, 2-11, 11-6. 

Women’s Doubles :— Miss P. Cook and Miss 
Catchik beat Miss Anand and Miss DeLimn, 
15-12, 12-15, 17-16. 

The East India Badminton Champion8hi])8 
finals :— 

Men’s Singles :— V. A. Madgavkar beat 
Sunil Bose, 15-10, 6-15, 15-11. 

Men’s Doubles : — V. A. Madgavkar and 
B. Roy beat T. Banerjee and S. Bose, 
15-8, 15-2. 

Mixed Doubles:— V. A. Madgavkar and Miss 
Stoddard beat D. Minos and Miss P. Goss, 
15-6, 15-9. 

Women’s Singles: — Miss P. Cook beat Miss 
1). Ager, 11-4, 11-1. 

Women’s Doubles: — Miss P. Cook and Miss 
1). Ager beat Mrs. Rikh and Mrs. Brydges, 
15-6, 15-9. 

Lahore. 

The Punjab Badminton Championships 
finals :— 

Men’s Singles :— G. Lewis beat Kartar Singh, 
15-10, 18-16. 

Men’s Doubles : — Zahur and Harnarain beat 
G. Lewis and Kartar Singh, 15-6, 15-7. 

Mixed Doubles -.- -Kartar Singh and Mrs. 
Easdon beat G. Lewis and Mrs. JiCwis, 

17-16, 14-16, 15-13. 


AQUATICS 


Bombay. 

The Western India Swimming Chamidon- 
shlps : — 

Inter-services relay: — Bombay Light Patrol 
1 ; Bombay Battalion, A.F.I. 2. Time.— 
115-2/5 seconds. 

100 yards free style for C.C.I. members: — 
B. F. Vaisagara 1 ; F. E. Patanwala 2. 
Time.— 73-2.5 seconds. 

75 yards medley :— R. M. Pochkhanawala 1 ; 
B. J. Dalai 2. Time.— 54 seconds. 

Inter-club relay : — Bombay Ducks 1 ; Back 
bay Baths 2. Time. — 1 minute, 52 seconds 

100 yards open (free style for the champion 
ship of Western India) H. Mills 1 ; N 
Bhatena 2. Time.— 61-2.5 seconds. 

100 yards breast-stroke : — F. Poonjiaji 1 
B. J. Dalai 2. Time. — 80>2.5 seconds. 


Pentangular relay : — Europeans 1 ; Parsis 2 
Time. — 1 minute 54-2.^ seconds. 

85 yards free style (for boys under 12) :— 
N. D. Bharucha 1 ; R. Gray 2. Time.— 
21 seconds. 

Men’s diving (for the championship of Western 
India) :— H. Brown (66 points) 1 ; C. D. 
Mackenzie (65) 2. 

WOMEN’S Events. 

50 yards breast stroke : — Miss P. Moulton 1. 

Miss M. McLaren 2. Time. — 47-2 . 5 seconds- 
25 yards free style (for girls under 12) :— 
Miss D. Venkatram 1 ; Miss J . K. Aiyer 2. 
Time. — 24-1 . 5 seconds. 

60 yards open (free style for the championship 
of Western India) : — Miss S. Dean 1*. 
Miss M. K. B. Butler 2. Time.— 82-2. 6 secs. 
Diving:— Mrs. Hill-Gardner (63 points) 1; 
Miss P. Moulton (38) 2. 
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Indian Olympic Auociation.-'Pa/ron : His 

Excellency The Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. 

Presidenl: His Highness the Maharajadhiraj 
of Patiala. 

Chairman : The Hon'ble Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, K.B.E., C.I.E., I.C.S.. Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of 
Education, Health and i^nds. New Delhi, 
Simla. 

Honorary Treasurer : B. L. Ballia Ram, Esq., 
B.Sc., B.T., General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 
Lahore . 

Honorary Secretary : S. M. Moinul Haq, 
Esq., M.Ao O.B.E., Patna. 

Honorary Associate Secretaries : N. Ahmed , 
Esq., Calcutta ; S. K. Mukerjl, Esq . 
B.P.E. (U.S.A.), Bombay. 

OllUANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 

Indian Olympic Association. 

Army Sport Control Board. Ambala . Kateuli. 

— Secretary : Major A. C. Wilson. 

Assam Ohrmpic Association. Jorhat, Assam - 
Seeretai^ : T. N. Sharma, Esq. 

President: Mr. Chandradhar Barooah, Ex- 
Minister of Council of State. 

Baroda Olympic Association, Kothi Builc ing, 
HauAau— Secretary : V. V. Vadnerkcr, Ek(|. 

President: Bao Bahadur Sir V , T. Krislma- 
machariar, Kt., K.C.l.E. 

Bengal Olympic Association. 25, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcntta.— --Secrefar?/ ; N. Ahmed, Esq. 

President: The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir 
Nazlmuddin, K.C.l.E. 

Bihar Olympic Association. P.O. Bankipore, 
Patam,— Secretary : S. M, Moinul Haq, Esq., 
M.A., O.B.E. 

President: Dr. Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt., 
Bar-at-Law. ^ 

Bombay Presidency Olympic Association, 
Lalgir Chambers. Tamarind Lane. Fort. Bombay. 

Secretary : S. K. Mukerji, Esq. 

President : .T. R. D. Tata, Esq., Bombay. 

^ Central Provinms & Berar Olympic Associa- 
tion, Dhantoli. Hugyimc,— Secretary : Dr. li. J. 
Kokardekar, D.P.E. 

President : B. G. Khaparde, Esq. 

Delhi Olynmic Association. 2. Lady Hardinge 
Road, New tUiOai,— Secretary : Dr. P. N. Sen. 
President : S. B. S. Sobha Singh, Esq. 
Gwalior Sports Association, Gwalior— 
Secretary: N. N. Kunzru, Esq., Motimaha, 
Gwalior. 

President : General Raj wade Sahib, G walior. 
Indian Hockey Federation. Lucknow (Lucknow 
University). — Secretary : Dr. A. C. Chatter] i. 

President : Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
Khan, K.C.8.I. 

Madras Olympic Association. Saidapet, 

Madras.— iSecrefary : H. C. Buck, Esq. 

President : The Hon’ble Dr. P. Subbaryan, 
bL.D., Bar-at-Law, Zamindar of Kumaramang- 
*ain, Ealrlawns, Egmore, Madras. 

Mysore Ohnnpic Association, Cenotaph Road, 
y*M.C,A.. Bangalore City,— ‘Secretary : J. R. 
isitc, Esq., B.A., M.B.E., 

President : H. H. the Y uvraja of Mysore. 
Patiala Olympic Association, Rajindar Kiawan, 
Patiala.— iS'ecfVfary ’ Bai Sahib Sardar Kirpa 
Karain. 


Patron-in-ebief and President— R. H. The 

Maharajadhiraj of Patiala. 

Puniab Olympic Association, 95. Pringle Road, 
Lekore— Secretary : L. R. Sethi, Esq. 

President: The Hon’ble Major Sirdar Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan. 

Chairman : Mr. G. D. Sondlii, M.A., I.E.S. 
Rajputana Olympic Association— Hon. 
Secretary : Meher Singh, Esq. 

President : B. J. K. HallowTs, Esq., l.o.s. 
United Provinces Olympic ^sociation, 
Allahabad.— AVcrrfrtr?/ ; S. Nawah Hussain, 
Esq., M.A. 

President : Naw'ab Sir Mohammed Yusnf, 
Lucknow. 

Indian Surimming Federation. — Hon. Secre- 
tary : ,1. N. Das Gupta, Esq., Calcutta. 

Hon. Associate Secretaries: S. K. RTukerjl, 
Esq. B.P.E. (U.S.A.), Bombay. Basahirll Shaikh, 
Lahore. 

President : Col. F. N. Barwell, Bar-at-law, 
(yalcutta. 

Indian Weight Lifting Federation. 12. Parsi 
Bagan Lane. Calcutta.— »S'wrc/rt»7/ ; N. N. 
Bhose, Esq. 

President : Maharajadhiraja Sir Bljav Chand 
Mahteb, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., I.O.M., of Burd- 
wan. 

Boxing. 

Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association. 
India.— How. Secretary: c/o Army School of 
Physical Training, India, Ambala. 

Burma Amateur Boxing Association* — B. A. 
Shadrack, Esq., Post Box 86, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion.— A. E. Lomas, Esq., c/o Bombay Teleidione 
(/'ompany, Fort, iknnbay. 

Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association.— How. 
Secretary: A. B. Henrlcus, Esq., c/o Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co. Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon. 

Madras Amateur Boxing Association. — TIon. 
Secretary : H. ('. Buck, Esq., Principal, The 
I Y. M. C. A. College of Physical Education, 

I Saidapet, Madras. 

Bengal Boxing Federation. — Hon. Secretary: 
Rev. Newbury, Principal, Anneiiian (Jollege, 
Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

South Calcutta Boxing Association.— How. 
Secretary : Ashoke Chatterjee, Esq., c/o The 
Modern Review, 120/2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Hyderabad State.— Fred Weber, Esq., Direc- 
tor of Physical Education, Mumthaz Mansion, 
Saifabad, Hyderabad (Dcccan). 

Punjab Amateur Boxing Association.— How. 
Secretary. — M, M. Mirza Khan, Lahore. 

Cricket. 

The Board of Control for Cricket in India.— 

President : Dr. P. Suhbarayan ; Vice-President : 
Dr. H. D. Kanga, Mr. R. B. Lagden and The 
Lord Bishop of Lahore. Hony. Secretary : Mr. 
K. 8. Rauga Rao, No. 7, T. P. Koll Street, 
Triplicane, Madras ; Hony. Treasurer : Mr. Z. 
R. Irani, 10/A, Alipore Road, Delhi. 

Cricket Club of India. — Mr. A. A. Jaaden- 
wala, Brabourne Stadium, Bombay. 
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Tb« BomiMiy Cricket AttociatiMi. — ^Mr. H. N. 

Contractor, c/o Islam Gymkhana, Kennedy 
Sea Face, Bombay 2. 

TIm Madras Cricket A— K. 

JSL Banga Kao, K™ sSSt, Tripllcane, 

Madras. 

Tlhe Cricket Assodatiwi of Bengal. — Mr. B. 

W. Maicom, Eden Gardens, Calcutta. 

The SUnd Cricket Assertion.— Mr. K. R. 
Collector, opp. Mama Girls' School, Preedy Road, 
Karachi. 

The Nortibern India Cridiet Association.— 

Mr. Mian Zahnr-ud<Din, Darud Khana, Lahore. 

The Sonthem Pitniah Cricket Assooation. — 
Dewan Walait Ham, Kapurthala. 

The Jansnagar State Cricket Association.— 
Prendmt : His Highness The Jamsaheb of 
Nawanagar, The Palace, Jamnagar (Katliiawar). 

The Delhi and District Cricket Association.— 
Mr. M. S. Quraishi, Wellingdon Pavilion, New 
DelhU 

Tha Western India States Cricket Association.— 

Mr. F. F. Pearson, Kajakot, Kathiawar. 

The Army Sports Ccmtrol Board.— Mr. J. 
F. Melkleiohn, Ambala or Kasauli, 

The C P. and Berar Cricket Association. — 
Mr. C. Vlshwanath Kao, Nagpur. 

The Raiaputana Crideet Association.— W. II. 
Bradshaw, Esq., Mayo College, Ajmer. 

The Central India Crideel Association.— Major 
R. M. Lindsley, Residency Post Office, Indore. 

The U. P. Cricket Association. — Mr. Mansur 
Alam, 24 Hamilton Road, Allahabad. 

The Guiarat Cricket Association — Mr. 0. M. 
Diwan, Ballentine Haveli, near Three Gates, 
Ahmedabad. 

The Hyderabad States Cricket Association. — 

Mr. B. M. Hadi, Boy Scouts Camp, Saifabad, 
H^erabad. 

The Mysore States Cridnt Association.— 

M, G. Vizayasarathl, Central College, Bangalore. 
The Maharashtra Cricket Association.— 

Mr. M. G. Bhave, Yasant Villa, Poona 4. 

The Baroda Cricket Assodatum. — Mr. S. M. 
Ambegaoker, 7, Goya Gate, Baroda. 

The Bihar CridM Association.- Mr. B. K. 
Bose, 39P. Road, Jamshedpur. 

The N.*W. F. P. Cricket Association.— Mr. S. 
Yahaya Shah, Gor Khatri, Peshawar City, 

N. W.F.P. 

Football 

Allxlndia Football Federatitm.— .- 

H, Molr, Esq., W. H. Brady & Co. Ltd., Bombay. 
Bomrary Secretary : E. J. Turner, Esq., “ The 
Times of India ”, Bombay. 

Indian Football Aasomtion. — Jt. Honorary 
Secretaries : Messrs. M. Dutt-Roy, and R. L. 
Pentony, 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

Nortb-Westem India Football Association.— 
Honorarv Secretary : H. A. Soofl, Esq., Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. 

Delhi Football Association.— Honorarj/ Secre- 
tary : A. K. Azis, Esq., 5, Abdul Fazal 
Road, New Delhi. 

BSmut Olympic Association.— Honorary Secre- 
tary : S. M. Moinul Haq, Esq., 0 .b:e., P.O. 
Bankipore, Patna. 

Western India Football Association, Ltd.— 

Honoraru Secretary : B. J. Turner, Esq., “ The 
Times of India ”, Bombay. 

Madras Footiball Association.— Honorary Secre- 
tary : A. Ramaswami Aiyar, Esq., c/o Madras 
United Club, Park Town, Madras. 


United Prorinces Sports Control Board.— 

Honorary Secretary : S. C. Roy, Esq., 6, Fyzabad 
Road, Lucknow. 

Minors Football Assodatien.— Honorary Secre- 
tan/ : D. Ramalya, Esq., Mysore. 

Raiputana FootbaU Assodidion.— Honorarv 
Secretary : 8h. Allah Bakhsh, Esq., c/o Audit 
Department, B. B. and C. I. Railway, .^mer. 

NbrtboWestem Frontier Province Footbcll 
Association.— Jt. Honorary Secretaries: Messrs. 
Kazi Abdul Khalil and H. Qutab Alam 
13, Fort Road, Peshawar. 

Sind Football Association.— Jf. Honorary 
Secretaries: Messrs. A. H. Shute and C. 
Bhal, c/o Y.M.C.A., Havelock Road, Karachi. 

Dacca Sporting Association.— Honorary Secre. 
tary : N. P. Gupta, Esq., 16, Hatkhola Road, 
P. O. Wari, Dacca. 

Army Sport Control Board. — Honorary Secre- 
tary : Colonel J. F. Meiklojohn, Ambala/Kasauli. 

Tennis. 

All-India Lawn Tsnnis Association.— Hott. 
Secretary for India : L. Brooke, Edwards, Esq.. 
Post Box No. 2080, Calcutta. 

Foreign Secretary : J. Chinna Dural, Esq., 10, 
King's Bench Walk, Ten^le, London, E.C. 4. 

Anuyand Air Force Chsmpionsbips.— Army 
Sports Control Board, Ambala Cantonment. 

Baroda \ Lawn Tennis Association.— Hony. 
Secretary : Prof. S. V. Shevade, Baroda College, 
Baroda. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Assodation. — Hony. 

Secretary: J. G. Mustafy, Esq., 6-lA, Radha- 
kanta Jew Street, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

EHbopal Lawn Tennis Asmdation.— Hony. 
Secretary : Lt.-Col. Mumtaz All Khan, General 
Staff Officer, Bhopal. 

Bibar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association.— 

Hon. Secretary : K. K. Bannerjee, Esq., New 
Patna Club, Patna. 

Bombay Lawn Tennis Assodation.— Hon. 
Secretary: R. A. Wagle, Esq., Customs House, 
Bombay. 

Central Provinces and Berar Lawn Tends 
Association.— Hony. Secretary: J. E. Solomon, 
Esq., Raipur (C.P.). 

Ddhi Lawn Toinis Association. Hony, 

Secretary: C. N. Sen, Esq., C. 12, Bemloe, 
Simla. 

Holkar State Lawn Tennis Association.— Hony. 
Secretary : K. M. Bapna, Esq., Baxi Bagh, 
Indore. 

Hyderabad Lawn Tennis Association.— Hony. 
Secretary: S. M. Hadi, Esq,, Boy Scout 
Headquarters, Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Madras Lawn Tonnis Assodation.- Horty. 
Secretary : M. Rama Rao, Esq., c/o Andhi* Insur- 
ance Company, Linga Chetty Street, Madras. 

Mysore Lawn Tonnis Association.— Hony. 
Secretary : B. Sreenlvasa Iyengar, Esq., Metho- 
dist Mission School, Mysore. 

Punjab Lawn Tonnis Asaodatinou — Hon. 
Secretary : H. L. Soni, Esq., 8, Ferozepore Road, 
Lahore. 

Rajputana Lawn Tonms Association. — Hon. 
Secretary : Dayashanker Bhargava, Esq., 

Sobhag House, Ajmere. 

Sind Lawn Tmnis Assodation.— Hony. 
Secretary : F. S. Marshall, Esq., P. 0. Box 
No. 374, Karachi (Sadar). 

Unilod Provincos Lawn Temns Aasodataon.- 
Hony. Secretary : T. N. Srivastava. Esq., 
Golaj^nJ, Lucknow. 
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Warrant of 

The following Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Kmperor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Mannai, on t»th of May 1»37. It also includes 
tlie offif^ers subsequently given courtesy ranks 
by the (xovernor General in exercise of powers 
conferred by His Majesty, 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their 
respective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-diief in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces and 
Punjab. 

6. Governors of Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. 

7. Governors of Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa. 

8. Chief Justice of India, Derbyshire, Sir 
Harold, K.T., K.C., M.C!., (So long as lie is Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court.) 

9. Members of the Governor-Generars 
Executive (’oimcil. Carter, 8ir A., K.t’.B., 
K.t'.S.I., Chalnnan of the Eastern Group 
Supply Council ; Wylie, The Hon. Sir Francis. 
K.C.S.I., (^l.E., Political Adviser to the Crown 
Representative. 

9A. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of 
India and The Apostolic Delegate of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

10. Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the (’ouncil of State. 

12. President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 

18. Judges of the Federal (’ourt. 

14. Chief Justices of High Courts ; Member 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council ; Political 
Adviser to the Crown Representative. 

15. Agent to the (iovernor-General, Balu- 
chistan ; Ministers of Governors* and Residents 
of the First Class ; Within their respective 
(harges. 

15A. Archbishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Bishops of Madras and Bombay 
(Archbishop taking precjedonce over Bishops). 

16. Chief ( ’ommissloner of Railways; 
Director-General of Supply ; General Offlcers 
C^manding, Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands ; and Offlcers of the rank 
of General. 

17. Chief of the General Staff and Ministers 
of the Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal.* 

18. Air Officer Commanding-ln-Chief, Royal 
Air Force in India ; and Ministers of the 
<iovemor8 of the United Provinces and Punjab.* 


Precedence. 

19. Ministers of the Governors of Bihar and 
the t’entral Provinces and Berar.* 

20. Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchis- 
tan ; Ministers of the Governors of Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; 
and Residents of tlie First Class. 

21 . Presidents of Legislative Councils. 

22. Siieakers of liCgislative Assemblies. 

23. Advisers to Governors ; Chief Judges of 
Chief Courts ; and Puisne Judges of High 
Courts. 

24. Lieutonant-Generais. 

25. Auditor-General in India ; Chairman of 
the Feileral Public Service Commisslnn ; and 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, witliin his charge. 

26 A. All other territorial Bishops of the 
Anglican (liurcli and territorial Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

26. Deimty 1)1 rector- General of Supply ; 
Director-General of Information ; Flag Officer 
Commanding, Royal Indian Navy ; Members 
of the Railway Board : Offii^ers Commanding 
Military Districts within their respective charges ; 
Railway Financial Commissioner ; Reform 
Cominissioner, Government of India ; HecTC- 
taries to the Governor-General ; and SciTCtaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department. 

27. Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department, 
Judges of Chief Courts ; and Vice-Chairman ; 
Imperial (.'ouncil of Agricultural Research. 

28. (Iialnnan, Public Service Commissions, 
Madras, Bombay, Hind and Bengal ; Chief 
(’oinmissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, within the charge ; and Chief Secretaries 
to the Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

29. (’liief Commissioner of Delhi; ('oinmis- 
siouers of Revenue and ('oinmissioner of Excise, 
Bombay; Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service ; Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs ; Director of Intelligence ; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance ; Communications ; 
Financial Commissioners ; Gregory, Dr. T. E., 
Economic Adviser, Government of India ; 
Establishment Officer to the Government of 
India ; Joint Secretaries to the Government of 
India and in the Political De])artraent ; Joint 
Secretary to the Governor General (Public) ; 
Judicial Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province; Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind ; Major-Generals ; Memliers of a Board 
of Revenue ; Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue ; Memliers of the Federal Public 
Service Commission ; Pitkeatlily, Sir James, 
O.S.D., Defence Co-ordination; Political Resident 
on the North-West Frontier ; President of the 
Tariff Board, Roughton, N. J., Estab- 
lishment Officer to the Governnient of India; 
Secretary to the Govemor-Gencral’s Executive 
Council ; Secretaries to the Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal ; and Hurgeons-General. 

29 A. Members of the (.’ouncil of State. 


NOTE.— -The Chief Minister ranks in the same Article as, hut senior to, other Ministers. 

32 
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30. Chairman, Kailway Bates Advisory 
Committee; The Advocate-General of India; 
and Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Universities. 

SI. Agents of State Kailway a ; Chief Com- 
missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; 
Commissioner of Central Excise and Salt, 
Northern India; Controller of the Currency ; 
Controller of Kailway Accotuits ; Deputy 
Auditor-General ; Assistant Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; Chief Revenue Authority in Assam ; 
Commissioners of Divisions ; Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Western India States Agency ; 
Kesideuts of the Second Class ; Revenue and 
Divisional Commissioners, North-West Frontier 
Province; and Revenue Commissioner, Sind 
and Orissa, within their respective charges. 
Members of the Tariff Board. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political Service serving 
in the Political and External Affairs Departments 
of 30 years standing, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 
36 ; and Ofllcers Commanding Cavalry and 
Infantry Brigades, and Brigade Areas, within 
their respective charges. 

33. Advocates-General, Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

34. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
other than those of Madras, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bengal ; and Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of the United Provinces, Punjab 
Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar. 

34 A. Bishops (not territorial). 

36, Brigadiers ; Census Commissioner for 
India ; Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Railway Department ; Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department ; Director 
of Geologic^al Survey ; Director of Ordnance 
Factories ; Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India ; His Majesty's Senior 
Trade Commissioner, Calcutta ; ' Inspector- 
(ieneral of Forests and President, Forest Re- 
search Institute ; Inspectors-General of Police 
in Provinces other than Assam, North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; Matthai, 
Dr. John, O.S.D., Commerce Department; 
Public Health Commissioner with the Oovern- 
raent of India and Surveyor-General of India. 

35 A. Archdeacon of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

36. Assistant Judicial Commissioners ; 
Cihairman of the Coal Mines Stowing Board : 
Chief Revenue Authority in Assam ; Chief 
Secretaries to the Governments of Assam, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Commissioners of Divisions ; Judicial Com- 
missioner, Western India States Agency ; 
Residents of the Second Class ; Revenue and 
Divisional Commissioner, North-West Frontier 
Province ; and Revenue Commissioners, Sind 
and Orissa ; Tea (hntroller for India. 

37. Insi)ectors-General of Police, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orl sa; 
McDowell, Lt.-CJol. A. E. J. C., Police Adviser, 
Eastern States Agency ; Non-Otficial Mayors or 
Presidents of Municipal Corporations of Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, within their respective 
Municipal jurisdictions; Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy ; Secretaries to Provincial Govern- 


ments; and Secretaries to the Governors of 
Provinces other than Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

37 A. Members of the Assembly (Central). 

38. Accountants-General and Directors of 
Audit; Additional and Joint Secretaries to 
Local Governments; Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India ; Agricul- 
tural Commissioner with the Government of 
India; Animal Husbandry Commissioner witli 
the Government of India ; Australian Trade 
Commissioner in India; Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner in Calcutta; Chief Accounts Officers, 
State Railways ; Chief Auditors, State Railways, 
of the rank of Accountant-General ; Chief 
Commercial Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Conservators of Forests ; Chief Engineers ; 
Chief Engineer, Post and Telegraphs; Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways ; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board ; Chief 
Operating Superintendents, State Railways . 
Chief Traffic Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent, G.I.P. Railway ; 
Colonels ; Commissioners of Police, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Controller of Broadcasting ; Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India 
(Roads) ; Deputy Director of Intelligence 
Government of India ; Deputy Director of 
Ordnance Factories ; Directors of Agriculture ; 
Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Research; Director of Civil Aviation ; Director- 
General of Archeeology ; Director-General of 
Observatories ; Directors of Public Health 
under Provincial Governments ; Directors 
of Public Instruction under Provincial Govern- 
ments ; Directors of Health and Prison Services, 
Sind and Orissa ; Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments ; Directors, Railway Board ; 
French Trade Commission In India; His 
Majesty's Trade Commissioners, Bombay and 
Calcutta; Inspectors-General, Civil Hospitals; 
Inspectors-General of I*riBons ; Lt.-Colonels in 
the I.M.S. on the list of special selected Lt.- 
Colonels ("ivil ; Master, Security Printing India 
and Controller of Stamps ; Members of the 
Indian Civil Service and Members of the Indian 
Political Service serving in the Political and 
External Affairs Departments of 23 years' 
standing whose position but for this Article 
would not be lower than Article 65 ; Military 
Accountant-General ; Mint Masters, Calcutta 
and Bombay ; President, Court of Wards. 
United Provinces ; President, Income Tax 
Appellate Tribunal ; Settlement Commissioners ; 
Sheriffs of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ; 
Solicitor to the Government of India ; Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and Traffic Manners and 
Locomotive Superintendents of Stato Railway-'^. 

I 38 A. Members of the Councils (Provincial). 

39. Advocates-General other than those of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; Chief Surveyor 
with the Government of India ; Commaiul 
Controllers of Military Accounts (except Western 
Command) ; Controller, Military Accounts ami 
Pensions ; Director, Botanical Survey ; Director 
I Railway Clearing Accx>unts Office ; Director 
of the Survey of India; Director, Zoological 
Survey ; Financial Adviser, Posts and Teh - 
graphs; Legal Remembrancers to Provincial 
Governments; and Nautical Adviser to tlie 
Government of India. 

40. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 
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41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 

42. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland ; Vicars Apostolic, Prefects 
Apostolic and Vicars General of the Homan 
CJatholic Church and Archdeacons of the Anglican 
Church other than those of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay and Superintending Wesleyan 
('haplaiii in India. 

43. Ayers, C. W., Excess Profits Tax 
Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue ; 
(Chairman of the Port- Trusts and of Improve- 
ments Trusts of Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Karachi ; Chambers, S. P., Income Tax 
Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue; 
Chief Executive OflBcers of the Municipalities of 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, within their 
charges ; Chief Inspector of Mines ; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta and Bombay ; Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax, Bengal and Bombay; 
Commissioner of Police, Madras ; Controller of 
Emigrant Labour, Assam ; Director of Inspec- 
tion, Customs and Central Excises ; Postmasters- 
General, Bengal and Assam, and Bombay; 
Members of the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal; 
Senior Deputy Director-General, Posts and 
Tel^aphs ; Collectors and Magistrates of 
Districts ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; Political 
Agents and Residents (other than those of First 
and Second Class). Within their respective 
charges ; Revenue Officer, Lloyd Barrage, Sind, 

44. Collectors of Central Excises and Salt, 
North Eastern India and North West-ern India; 
(Collectors of CHistoms, other than those of 
Calcutta and Bombay ; Collectors of Salt 
Revenue, Madras and Bombay ; Collector of 
Stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector of land 
Revenue, Calcutta, within their respective 
charges ; (Unumissioners of Income-tax, other 
than those in Bengal and Bombay ; ( -om- 
inissioner. Northern India Salt Revenue ; 
Deputy (commissioner. Port Blair, within his 
charge ; and Divisional and District and Sessions 
•Tndges (including the Judicial Commissioner 
of (.'hota Nagpur), within their respective cdiarges; 
Dunnicliflf, Dr. H. V., Chief ('hemist, Central 
Revenues, Chemical Service. 

45. Chief Press Adviser; Commissioner of 
Wakfs, Bengal ; Commandant, Frontier (Con- 
stabulary ; C!ook, B. C. A., I.C.S., (-ontroller 
of Enemy Trading ; Controller of Enemy Firms 
and ('ustodian of Enemy Propert-y ; Deputy 
Director of Intelligence, Peshawar ; Deputy 
Financial Advisers, Military Finance ; Deputy 
Secretaries to the Government of India and in the 
Political Department ; Deputy Inspectors- 
General of Police ; Director-General of (-om- 
merclal Intelligence ; Directors of the Depart- 
ment of Supply ; Director, Industrial Research 
Bureau ; Director of Inspection, Indain Stores 
Department ; Director of the Imperial Institute 
of Sugar Technology, Government of 
India ; Ins pector-Gener al of R^lway Police 


and Police Assistant to the Agent 
to the Governor-General, Raj put ana : 
Members of Provincial Public Service 
Commissions; Metallurgical Inspector, Indian 
Stores Department ; Principal Infonnntion 
Officer ; Secretary to the Imperial Cofincll 
of Agricultural Resean^h ; Secretary. Federal 
Public Servi(;c Commission; Secretary to the 
Railway Board ; and Secretaries to the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Baluchistan and 
to Residents of the I'irst (lass. Within the 
charges respectively of the Agent or the Resident. 

45A. Japanese Resident Offlecr. 

46. Chief Medical Officers under the Political 
and External Affairs Departments and in Delld, 
within their resj)ectlve charges. Chief Medical 
Officers and Chief Medical and Health Officers, 
State Railways; Deputy Direetor-a-General. 
Posts and Telegraphs, other than tne Senior 
Deputy Director-General ; Director, All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, (-alcutta; 
Director of Dairy Research ; Director, Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli ; Director of the 
Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar ; Director of the Indian Institut e of 
Science ; Postmasters- General other than those 
of Bengal and Assam and Bombay ; and Prin- 
cipal of the Thomason Engineering (’ollege, 
Roorkee. 

46A. Members of the Assemblies (Provincial). 

47. Assistant Director of Ordnance Factories 

(if a (Ivlllan) ; Biuiget Officer, Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India ; Chief Auditors 
of Railways, Class I ; ('hief Education Officer, 
Royal Air Force; Chief Engineer, All India 
Radio; Civilian Superint-endents of Ordnance 
Factories ; (Comptrollers, Assam, North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; ('onser- 
vaioTs of Forests ; Controller of Army factory 
Accounts; ('ontroller of Military Accounts, 
Western Cotninaiid ; Dean, U. L., General 
SecTetary, Indian Railway (Jonference Associa- 
tion ; Deputy Agents. i)ei)uty Traffic Managers, 
and Offl(‘.er8 of similar status of State Railways ; 
Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Railway Board ; Deputy Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service ; Deputy Military 
Accountant-General ; Depiil-y Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy ; Director, Medical Research ; 
Director Irrigation Research Institut-e, Punjab ; 
District Controllers of Military Accounts ; 
Engineers-in-Chief, Lighthouse Department, and 
Chief Inspector of Light-houses in Britisli India ; 
Lieuteuant-Coloiiels ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and lOxternal 
Affairs Departments of 18 years’ standing whose 
position but for this Article would not be lower 
than Article 66 ; Senior Chai)lain8 of and above 
20 years' service in India ; and Superintendlngf 
and Deputy Chief Engineers. 


* Officers of similar status are : Deputy Superintendents, Locomotives Department ; Superin- 
tendents, Carriage and Wagon Department ; Controllers of Stores ; Divisional Superintendents, 
State Bailways ; Divisional Transportation Superintendent, O. I. P. Railway ; Signal Engineers : 
State Railwm Coal Superintendent; Deputy Transportation Superintendents; Deputy Chief 
Commercial mnagers ; Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineers ; Deputy Chief Engineers ; Chief 
Electrical and Colliery Saperintendont, E. I. Railway. 

t Architeotiiral, Electrical and Sanitary S^lalist officers will take precedence in accordance 
with the rank in the Public Works Department fixed for their appointments but junior to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the conresponding rank. 
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48. Actuary to the Gov^nment of India ; I Agents ; Resident, (other than those of . tho 
Chief Inspector of Explosives; Cliief Judges, First and Second Class); Secretari^ to 


of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Controller of Printing and Stationery 
and Directors of Major Laboratories. j 

49. Administrators-General ; Central Intelll- ! 
gence Officers; Chief Presidency Magistrates 
in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ; Com- 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay ; 
Controller of Patents and Designs ; Directors 
of Industries ; Directors of Land Records ; 
Directors of Veterinary Services ; Excise Com- 
missioners ; Inspectors-General of Registration ; 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and l^ocal 
Boards, Madras ; Principal, Research Institute 
Cawnpore ; and Registrars of (^o-operative 
Societies. 

50. Audit Officer, Indjan Stores Department ; 
Deputy Chief Accounts Officers, State Railways ; 
Deputy (7hief Engineer, Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department ; Deputy Controller of 
Railway Accounts ; Deputy Director, Railway 
(bearing Accounts ; Deputy (controllers of 
Stores, State Railways ; Deputy Director of 
('Ivil Aviation ; Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board ; Director, Regulations and Forms in the 
Defence Department ; Directors of Telegraphs ; 
Electrical Engineer-in-Chief, Posts and Tele- 
graphs ; Financial Adviser to the C-hief Com- 
missioner, Delhi ; Financial Adviser, Quetta 
Reconstruction ; Junior Controllers of Military 
Accounts ; Officers in Class I of the General or 
the Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service ; Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; 
Supervisor of Railway Labour ; and Superin- 
tendent of Manufacture, Clothing Factory, 
Shahjahanpur. 

51 . District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
within their own districts. 

62. First Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Residents. Within the charges of their 
respective Residents. 

63. Military Secretaries and Private Sec- 
retaries to Governors ; and Central Publicity 
Officer, State Railways. 

54. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

55. Additional District Magistrates and 

additional District and Sessions Judges (unless 
entitled to take rank in Art. 47 by virtue of 
their, being members of the I.(X8. of 18 years’ 
standing) except those in the N, W. F, Province 
and Additional District Magistrates in the !^n- 
jab ; Assistant Directors of Intelligence ; 
Ck>llectors of Salt Revenue, Madras and i^mbay ; 
Collectors and Magistrates of Districts; Col- 
lector of Stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector 
of Land Revenue, Calcutta ; Commissioner of 
Aimer-Merwara ; Deputy Commissioners of 
Districts; Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair; 
Deputy and Additional Deputy Secretaries to 
Provincial Governments ; Deputy Directors 
and Technical Officers of the Department of 
Supply ; Directors of Publicity of Public 
Information under Provincial Governments ; 
Divisional and District and Sessions Judges 
(tnoluding the Judicial Commissioner of Ohota- 
Ragpur) ; Hartley, A. C., I.C.S., Asstt. 

Secretary to the Governor of Bengal; Political 


the Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchistan 
and to First Class Residents ; Settlemenr 
Officers ; and Superintendents of Police within 
their own charges. 

66. Administrative Officer, ('entral Public 
Works Department; Captain Superintendent. 
I. M. M. T. 8. Dufferin, Chief Aerodrome- 
Officer ; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands ; Chief Education Officer. 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India : 
Chief Inspector of Aircraft ; Controllers of In- 
spection and Purchase, Itidian Stores Department 
(Senior Scale) ; Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 
llepartment ; Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Intelligence ; Deputy Director-General 
of Archaeology ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces ; Deputy Directors of Hos- 
pitals, Sind and Orissa ; Deputy Directors of 
Public Instruction ; Deputy Ins^ctors- General 
of Prisons; Deputy Master, Security Printing 
India ; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay Mint ; 
Deputy Secretary, Railway Board; First 
Assistants or Secretaries to Second (^lass Resi- 
dents; Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Government 
of India ; Murshed, K. B., S. M., Private Secre- 
tary to the Chief Minister of Bengal; Presidency 
Port Officer, Madras; Principals of major 
Government Colleges ; Principal, Prince of 
Wales Royal Indian Military (’ollege, Dehra 
Dun ; Principal of the Hyderabad Medical 
School, Sind ; Principal. Indian School of Minc.-< ; 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay ; 
Registrars to the High Courts; Secretaries to 
Legislative Councils and Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies ; Senior Inspectors and Electric 
Inspector of Mines; Superintendent of the 
Government Test House ; Superintendent of the 
Survey of India ; Superintendent, Mathematical 
Instrument Office ; Officers of the All-India, 
Class I Central, Class I Railway, Class I Pro- 
vincial and Indian Ordnance Services and of the 
Superior List of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment. Of 20 years’ standing in the service or 
graded above officers of that standing. 

67. Assistant to the Agricultural Expert 
and Assistant to the Animal Husbandry Expert 
in the Imperial Council of Agriculture Re- 
search Department; Assistant Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy; Assistant Press Adviser, 
C’rafton, Private Secretary to the Member 
representing India, Eastern Group Supply 
Supply ( 'Ouncil ; Deputy Principal Information 
Officer ; Information Officer to the Government 
of India ; Deputy Agricultural MArketing 
Adviser to the Government of India; Eiwiii, 
R. B., I.(".S., Private Secretary to the 
(chairman. Eastern Group Supply (’ouncil ; 
Second Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
Secretary, Tariff Board ; Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun ; Under-Secretarie!- 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department, and Under Secretaries to tht 
Governor-General (Public). 

68. Consulting Surveyor to the Gkrvemmeni 
of Bombay ; Directors of Survey, Bengal 
Government Analyst, Madras; Keej^r of th< 
Records of the Government of India; ao( 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 
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69. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department; Civil Engineer, Adviser to the 
Director of Fisheries, Madras ; Director of 
Ordnance Factories and Manufacture ; District 
Judges not l)eing Sessions Judges ; Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing; E<lu- 
cation Officers, Grade IT ; Education Officers, 
Grade III, on coiniffction of ir> years’ service; 
Royal Air For<rc, Majors ; Master of High 
Court Madras ; Members of the Indian Civil 
Service and Menibers of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and External 
Affairs Departments of 12 years’ standing; 
Registrar of Income Tax Appellate 'rribunal ; 
Revision Officer. Defence Department ; Siiperin- 
tendei\ts and Deputy Commissioners of Police of 
more than 16 but less than 2b years’ standing ; 
and Works Managers of Ordnance Factories. 

fib. Assistant ( Vnnmlssioncrs of Income-tax ; 
Assistant Military Account ant-General ; Assis- 
tant Superintendents of the Survey of India; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Northern India Salt 
Revenue; Chief Works Chemist, United 
Provinces ; Controller of Naval Accounts ; 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps ; Deputy Controller of 
Salt Revenue, Bombay ; Depiity Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue, Madras ; l^xaminer of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras ; General Manager, 
Rajputana Salt Resources ; Mathematical 
Adviser, Survey of India ; Superinteiulent, 
Bombay ('ity Survey and Land Records ; 
Superintendents and Deputy (Jornmissioners 
of Police of less than 16 years’ standing ; Officers 
of the All-India, Class I < 'entral. Class 1 Ralhvay, 
and Class I Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Services and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Departfiient, anti Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prim^e of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun. Of i(» years' 
staiuiing in tlie service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

ffl. .Assistant Collectors. Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on ma.xinium of their time- 
scale. ; Assistant Collector, Selection tirade, 
Central lixcises and Salt, North Eastern or 
North Western India ; Assistant Collectors. Cen- 
Iral Excise and Salt. North Eastern and North 
Western India, on maximum of the ordinary 
K<‘ale ; Assistant Controllers of Inspection, Indian 
Stores l)ei>artment ; Assistant ilirectors, Indian 
Stores Department; Assistant l)lre(d.(»r. In- 
dustrial Research Bureau ; .A.ssistant Metallur- 
gical Inspei'tors, Indiuii Stores D(;partmciit ; 
Assistaut Directors of Puhlic Health ; Assistunt 
Directors, Railway Board ; Assistant Financial 
.A<lvlsers, Military Finaiu'e ; Assistant Sca^retaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department ; Assistant Secretary to the Railway 
Board ; Assistant Superintendents of Insurance ; 
Chemical Examiners at (’ustouis Houses; 
('hemical Examiner, United I'rovinces ; Cliemist 
at the Government Test House, Lndiaii Stores 
Department ; Chief Assayer, Bombay Mint ; 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers; 
(.'ontrollers of In8|>ectlon and Purchase, Indian 
Stores Department (.liinior Scale) ; Controller of 
Telegraph Stores ; I)ci)uty Administrator- 
General, Bengal ; De])Uty .Assistant Director, 
Pay and Perisions Directorate, Adjutant 
tlcneral's Branch ; Deputy Registrars of Co- 


operative Societies ; Deputy CommissioneTS of 
Salt and Excise ; Deputy Controller, Central 
Printing Office ; Deputy Controller, Stationery ; 
Dire<;tor. A’accine Institute, Belgaum ; District 
Opium Officers ; Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs. and Divisional Engineers, Wireless; 
Divisional Forest Officers ; Emigration Com- 
ndssioners; Engineer, JAgljthousc Departnient, 
and Ins|>ector of Lighthouses in British India ; 
Examiner ()f Questioned Documents ; Executive 
Engineers ; Fa<*ioiy Chemist ; Fa(;t(uy Sui)erin- 
tendent ; 0])iunj Factory, Gliazipur ; First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair; Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates ; income-tax Officers 
drawing the maximum pay of the time-scale ; 
•ludge of the City Civil (hurt, Madras ; .ludges 
of Courts of Squall Causes in the towns of Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta ; Lady Assistants to the 
fnspectors-Goncral. Civil Hospitals; Legal 
A.sslstant la the Legislative l^eijartiUmt of the 
Government of India ; Manager. Encumbered 
Estates and Court of AVards. Sind ; Managers, 
Government of India Presses at Calcutta, Deiid 
and Simla; Marketing Officers, ein|>loyed under 
the Govt, of India; Mine Manager, Klicwra ; 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Services drawing 
the maximum ]>ay of the time-si'ale or upwards ; 
Officers of the First Division of the Superior 
Traffic Branclj. Posts and ’l’clegrapl)s ; Peterson, 
I.E.K., A.M.T.E., Superintending Elc<*tri<‘al 

and Mechanical Engineer. Khewra; Pliysicist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department; Presidency Magistrates; Prin- 
(dpal, Indian Medical School, Madras ; Principal, 
JiawTcnee Royal Military School. Sanawar ; 
Professor of Sugar Technology, Sugar Chemistry 
and Sugar Engineering ; J’rotcetors of Emi- 
grants ; Xhihlie Prose<‘UtorH in Bengal and In 
Sind; Registrars to Chief Courts; Registrars 
of Joint Stock Companies; Research Offi<^cr, 
Industrial Rescareli Bureau; Secretary to tlu^ 
Court of Wards, United Provinces ; Senior 
Marketing Offl<*ers employed under tlie Govern- 
ment of India ; Siijajrintendenf.s of Excise, Bom- 
bay ; Superintendents of ( 'entral .Tails and ( 'Ivll 
Surgeons who are not included in any other 
article ; and Su])erinte.ndeids of ’relegrai)h 
Workshops. 

1. The entries in the above table, which are 
in aipbubetieal or<ler in each article, apply 
exclusively to the persons (tntered therein, and 
wliile regulating their relative i)na*edcn(ie witl» 
each other do not give tliem any precedence over 
niembers of the non-(»fficial community resi<i(uit 
in India, wlio shall take their place according 
t(» usage. 

2. Orth^ers in the above table will take pre- 
cedence in order of tlu‘ iiumlaTs of the (uitries. 
’I'hose included in (Uie number will take prece- 
dence inU’T tip according to the duUr of entry 
into that number with the cxcef)Mon of officers 
of the Dcfeia^c S(Tvi(;es, wbt) rank inier ae in 
accordam*e with their seniority, and of tlie Chief 
Justi<;e of Bengal, who will rank before all 
other |)crsona imrluded in Article 14 irrespective 
of the date of their entry into that Article. 

3. Wlien an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, ho will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him. 

4 . Officers who are temporarily officiating In 
any numbi^r in the table, will rank in that 
number below permanent incumbents. 
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5 . All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor-General in ‘ his 
discretion in case any question shall arise.* 
When the position of any such person is so 
determined and notified, it shall be entered in 
the table in italics, provided he holds an appoint- 
ment in India. 

7. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Consuln-General . — ^Immediately after Article 
85, which includes Brigadiers. 

Cansula . — Immediately after Article 88, 
which includes Colonels. 

Vice-Consuis . — Immediately after Article 69, 
which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carritre will In their 
respective grades take precedence of consular 
officers who are not de carriere. 

Among themselves Consular Officers will take 
precedence in their respective grades according 
to the dates of the Government of India notifica- 
tions announcing the recognition of their 
appointments. An officiating incumbent of a 
grade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediately below its permanent incumbents 
except that when an officer below the substantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permanent Consuls. 

8. The following may bo given, by courtesy 

recedence as shown below, provided that they 

o not hold appointments in India ; — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land. Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick. Privy Councillors. Advisers to 
the Secretary of State foi India. Immediately 
after Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, Article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents. Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 


Knights Grand Commander of the Star of Indin. 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St 
George. Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand Cross of thr 
Royal Victorian Order. Knights Grand Cross of 
the Order of the British Empire. Immediately 
after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 23. 

Knights Commander of the Bath. Knights 
Commander ofihe Star of India. Knights Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empire. Knights 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 

I Knights Commander of the Order of the Brithii 
I Empire. Knights Bachelor. Immediately after 
the Residents of the Second Class, Article 31. 

0. All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place accord- 
ing to the rank herein assigned to their respective 
husbands, with the exception of wives of l^eer.^ 
and of ladies having precedence in England 
independently of their husbands, and who arc* 
not in rank below the daughters of Barons; 
such ladies to take place according to their 
several ranks, with reference to such precedence* 
In England immediately after the wives of 
Members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
(’ouncil. 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s this Ninfli 
day of May in the year of Our Lord One thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-seven and in the First 
year of 0\ir Reign. 

BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND, 

ZETLAND. 

* In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (ii) 
of the Indian Churcli Act, 1027, a Bishop or 
Archdeacon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry 
on the Ist March 1030 takes rank as follows : - 

Bishop of (Calcutta , Metropolitan of India, 
immediately after Arti(;le 8. 

Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately 
after Article 14, 

Bi8hoi)s of Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately 
after Article 25. 

Bishoi)8 (not territorial) under licence from 
tiie Crown, immediately after Article 30. 

Archdeacon of Lucknow, in Article 42. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Impetial salute 101 

Royol salute 31 


Members of the Royal Family.. .. 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of 21 

their families. 

Bfaharajadhiraja of Nepal . . . . 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar 21 

Ambassadors 19 

Prime Minister of Nepal . . 19 

Governor-General of Portuguese India 19 


Governor of the Frenoh Settlements in 17 
India. 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniveUBarics of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign ; 
the Birthday of the Consort of the Rolgniog 
Sovereign; the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother ; Proclamation Day. 


VOn arrival at, or departme from, a military 

] > station, or when attending a State 
ceremony. 
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No. of 

Persons. Guns. 

Governors ot His Majesty's Colonies . . 17 

Envoys ExtraoriUnary and Ministers 17 

Plenipotentiary. 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 16 


Ciolonies. 

Maharaja qi Bhutan 15 

PlenipotenDaries and Envoys . . . . 15 

Governor of Damaun U 

Governor of Din i) 

Viceroy and Governor-General SI 


Governors of Presidencies and Provin- 17 
oes in India. 


Aesldonts, 1st Glass 13 

Agents to the Governor- General . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class 13 

Political Agents (6) 11 

Commander-In-Chief in India (if a Field 1 9 

Marshal). 


C!ommander-ln-Chief in India (if a General) 1 7 

Naval Commander-ln-Chlef, East Indies 
Squadron (e). 

G.Os.C. In C.-Commands (d) .. .. 15 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts (d). 13 

Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 11 

ing Brigades (d). 


Flag Oflieer ( ■ommaiuliiig, Royal Tmlian 15 
Navy (if a Vice-Admiral). 

Flag dtticer Commanding, Royal Indian 13 
Navy (if a Rear-Admiral). 


Occasions on which salute Is fired. 


VOn arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, or when attending a State ceremony. 

On arrival at. or departure from, a military 
station within Indian tei r it cries or when 
^ attending a State currency. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a pui/Hc arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions sneh as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a forma, visit to a 
Billing Chief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 


Same as Governors. 

J 

\ On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
J parture from a military station. 

'I On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
I ptdblic arrival at, or departure from, a 
I military station, and on formal cere- 
y monlai occasions. Also on occasions 
I of private arrival or departure. If de- 
J sired. 

Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank (s^eK.E.), 

1 On assuming or relinquishing command 
i and on occasions of public arrival at, 
y or departure from, a military station 
I within their command. Also on ocoa- 
1 sions of private arrival or departure, if 
j desired. 

I To be fired from tl»e shore battery when visiting 
y an Indian Port for the first, time and Iilf 
I arrival Is public. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salute* of 21 guns, 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior, The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad and Berar. The Nizam of. 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes o/ 19 guns, 

Bhopal, The Newab of. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur, the Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 
Cdalpur(Mewar). The Maharana of. 


Salutes of 17 guns. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundl. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Mah.<irao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karaull. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 


(6) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(e) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he Is in actual military com- 
mand and Is theseniormllltary oSieerInthe post. Attention is invited to the extra 
guns allowed for Individuals. 
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SaluUt of 16 guns, 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewae (Senior Branch). 1%c Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The MaliaraJ Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 

Ehairpur. The Mir of. 

Kiahangarh. The Maharaja of. 

Orohba. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 

Eampur. The Nawab of. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Siroht. The Maharao of. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Gooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 

Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Bana of. 

Jind. The Mahazaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Eapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagat. The Maharaja of. 

Paianpur. The Nawab of. 

Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 

Bajpipla. The Maharaja of, 

Eatlam. The Maharaja of. 

Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Ajalgarh. The Maharaja of. 

Alirajpur. The Baja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The Bana of. 

Bijasrar. The Maharaja oi. 

BUaspur. The Baja of. 

Gaijibay. The Nawab of. 

Chamba. The Baja of. 

Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 

Chliatarpur. The Maharaja of. 

Ohitral. The Mehtar of. 

Farldkot. The Baja of. 

Gondal. The Maharaja of. 

Janjlra. The Nawab of. 

Jbabua. The Baja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 

Mandl. The Baja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 

Morvi. The Maharaja of. 

Narsingarh. The Baja of. 

Panna The Maharaja of. 


Pudukkottal. The Baja of. 

Badhanpur. The Nawab of. 

Bajgarh. The Baja of. 

Sailana. The Baja of. 

Samthar. The Baja of. 

Sirmur. The Maiiaraja of. 

Sitainau. The Baja of. f 

Suket. The Baja of. 

Tehri (Oarhwal). The Maharaja of. 

Wankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 

Salutes of 9 guns, 

Balaslnor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Baja of. 

Baraundha. The Baja of. 

Bariya. The Baja of. 

Bhor. The Baja of. 

Chhota-Udepur. The Baja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dharampur. The Baja of. 

Dhrol. Tile Thakor Saheb of. 

Haipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Baja of. 

Ealahandi. The Maharaja of. 

Eengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilchipur. The Baja of. 

Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loharu. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Baja of. 

Malhar. The Baja of. 

MayurbhanJ. Ifhe Maharaja of. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 

Bfudhol. The Baja of. 

Nagod. The Baja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Baja of. 

Sant. The Baja of. 

Savantvadi. The Baja of. 

Sbahpura . The Baja of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 19 guns, 

Bikaner. Oenerai His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Qanga Singh Jl Bahadur, O.O.8.I., 
G.O.I.B., Q.O.V.O.. a.B.S.. K.O.B,, lil.Ui 

a.D.o., Maharaja of. 

Salutee of 17 guns. 

Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highnes:} 
Maharajadhiraja M Gissmi MahafaJ-Bann 
Sir TTdalbhair Singh Loklndar Bahadur DUer 
Jang Jai Deo, G.O.I.B., K.o.s.i., K.O.V.O.. 
Maharaj-Bana of. 
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Salutes of 15 guns, 

Jind. Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Kanbir 
Singh Rajendra Bahadur, g.o.i.e., k.c.s.l, 
Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Nawah Sir Mahabat 
Khan Ilasul Khan, g.o.i.e., k.o.s.i., Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.o.s.i., g.o.i.e., 
G.6.E., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness The lU. Hon’blo 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, r.o., g.o.s.i., 
G.O.I.E., G.C.V.O., of Bombay. 

Bariya. Major H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
lianjitsinhji Manslnhji, K.o.s.i., Raja of. 

Dharainpur. H. H. Maharana Vljayadevji of. 

Sangli, Lt. His Highness Raja Sir Chintamamno 
Dhtindirao alias Appa Sahel) Putwardlian, 
K.O.I.E., Raja of. 

Salutes of 9 gum. 

Bashalir. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Regain (or Nawab) of. Within 
the limits of her (or liis) own territories, 
permanejitly. 

Indore. TIio Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur (Mewar). Tlie Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 


Salutes of 10 guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Mnliaraja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Muharaj.-i of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 1 5 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Biiavnagar, Tlie Maiiaraja of. 

Jind. The Maiiaraja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maiiaraja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Tlie Maiiaraja of. 

Ratlam. Tlie Maiiaraja of. 

(Witliin the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 

Salutes of 1 1 guns. 

Savantvadi. 'J’ho Raja of. (Within the limits 
of Ills own territory, pcrinonently.) 


(Hi) Tahle oe Salutes to uertaik Rulers and Oefioials in the Persian Hulk. 


No. of 

Muscat— guns. 


1. His Highness the Sultan of . . . . 21 

Bahrain — 

2. His Highness tlie Sheikh of (fired 

by British ships of war in the 
Persian Culf at Uic termination of 
an otlleial visit) 7 

3. His Highness tiie Sheikh of . . . . 11 

(personal to tlie present Siieikli). 

4. Oflicia/ Deputy appointed by tlie 

Siieikh of Baiirain to act for him 

in his absence 7 

Kuwait— 

6. His Highness the Sheikli of . . . . 7 

6. His Highness the Sheikh of . . . . 11 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

7. Official Deputy appointed by the 

Sheikh of Kuwait to act for him 

in his absence 7 

Qatar— 

8. Sheikh of 7 

Khuzistan— 

9. His Excellency ttie Governor of . . 13 

Mouammehah — 

10. The Governor of (at tlie termination 

of an official visit) 7 

Bubuibe — 

11. His Excellency the Governor of (at 

the termination of an official 
visit) 


No. of 

Abadan — gum*. 

12. The Governor of 7 

Bundau Alin as — 

13. The Governor of (at the termination 

of an official visit) 7 

Abu Dhabi— 

14. The Sheikh of 3 

15. The Shcikli of 5 

(personal to tlie present Sheikh.) 

Debai - 

10. The Sheikh of 5 

Sharjah — 

17. The Sheikli of 3 

18. The Sheikli of .. 5 

(personal to the present Stieikli.) 

Ajman— 

19. The Sheikli of 3 

Umm-El-Kuwatn— 

20. The Sheikh of 3 

Ras-El-Khaimau — 

21. The Sheikh of 3 

22. The Siieikh of 3 

(personal to the present Stieikli.) 

Kalba — 

23. Tlio Sheikh of 3 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

24. Sheikh Khalid wliilc acting as regent 

for present Sheikh of Kalba who is 

a minor 8 

alutes 14-20 in the above list are fired by His 
Majesty’s ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
At tlie termination of an official visit by the 
Chief concerned. 
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The Star 

The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915. 1920, 

1985 and 1987 and the dignity of Blniaht Grand 
Ck>mniander may be conferred on Princes or 
Chiefs of India, or upon British subjects for 
important and loyal service rendered to the 
Indian Empire ; the second and third classes for 
services in the Indian Empire thirty years in 
the department of the Secretary of State for 
India. It consists of the Sovereign, a Grand 
Master (the Governor-General of India), the first 
class of forty-six Knights Grand Ck}mmanders 
(24 British and 22 Indian), the second class 
of one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third class of two hundred and 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain 
additional Knights and Companions. 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (il) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heatwfi'f light our Ouid$, also in diamonds, 
that of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below. (Hi) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Late Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Koyal Bfllgy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 

K * ts, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on bis left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points restmg upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around hisi 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed i 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size : 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable ’ 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Hew Delhi or Simla. 

SoTerelgn of the Order i-r-His Most 
Gracious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 


of India. 

I Grand Master of the Order :^Hls Excel- 
lency the Governor-General of India, the Mar- 
! guess of Linlithgow, P.O., K.T., G.M.S I 
G.M.I.E.. O.B.E., D.L., T.D. 

Officers of the Order:— Major 
Henry Hudson Fraser Stockloy, C.V.O., 0.11. E., 
R.M., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James' Palace, 
London. S. W. 1. 

Secretary: Sir Gilbert Lalthwalte, K.O.I.E., 
O.S.I., Secretary to the Governor-General 
(Personal) and Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 

The Orders of the Star of India are: 

Extra Knight Grand Commander, (G.C.S.I.). 

Honorary Knight Grand Commander, 
(G.C.S.I.). 

Honorary Knight Commander, (K.C.S.I.) 

Honorary Companion, (C.S.I.). 

Knight Grand Commander, (G.C.S.I.). 

Knight Commander, (K.O.S.I.). 

Companion, (C.S.I.). 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by Queen Victoria in 
December 1877, and extended and enlarged 
in 1886, 1387, 1892, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915, 
1920, 1935 and 1937, is conferred for services 
rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty- two 
Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 
Grand Master is first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Commanders, and an indefinite 
number of Companions (not exceeding, without 
special statute, 54 nominations in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caused by promotion to a 
higher class of the Order, as well as certain 
Additional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statutes. 

The Insignia are: (t) The Collab of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (ii) The Stab of the Knight *4Irand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Late 
Majesty Queen Victoria's Royal EfiBgy, within a 
puii>le circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed 
ImperatricU Autpiei\»\ and surmounted by an 
Imperial Crown gold ; (tii) The Badge 
consisting of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed 
vert, and having in the centre Her Late 
Majesty Queen Victoria's Eoval Effigy, within 
a purple circle, edged and lettered gold, 
Insorlbed ImperatrieU Autpieiti, surmounted 
by an Imperial Crown, also gold ; W 
The Hartlb Is of Imperial purple satin, 
’lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
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white Bilk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around h\t 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grant 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
.smaller size : {b) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia arc returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, hut of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order :-~Hls Most 
Gracious Majesty The King, Emperor of 
India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— H. E.i 

the Governor-General of India, the Marquess] 

of Linlithgow, P.C., K.T., G.M.8.I., G.M.I.E.,' 
D.L., T.D., from April 18th. 1930. 

Officers of the Order The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

The Orders of the Indian Empire are : 

Extra Enight Grand Oommauder, (G.C.f.E.). 

Honorary Kiilglit Grainl Commander, 
(G.CJ.E.). 

Honorary Knight Commander, (K.CM.E.). 

Knight Grand Commander, ((C(\1.E.). 

Knight Commander, (K.C.I.E.). 

Honorary Companion, (C.I.E.). I 

Coiniiauion, (C.I.E.). 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted on Jan. 1, 1878 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneous jy 
created Order of the Indian Empire, li 
consists of the Queen, the Queen Mother with 
some Royi;l Princesses, and the female relatives 
of Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
coaspicuous ofBces in connection with India. 
Uadge, the Boyal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
s irmounted b> an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters 0. 1. 


Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KINQ-BMPBROtt OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary. 

H. It. H. tlie Princess Royal. 

H. B. H. The Duchess of Gloucestor. 

H. R. H. The Duchess of Kent. 

H. R. H. the Princess Louce Duchess of Argyll. 
H. It. H. the Princess Beatrice. 

H. H. Princess Helena Victoria. 

H. H. Princess Marie Louise. 

H. M. The Queen of Norway. 

H. M. Queen Marie of Roumania 
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Mary, Baroness Kinloss. 

H. H. Maharanl Sahib Cliimua Bai Gaekwar. 
lady George Hamilton. 

Margaret, Dowager Baroness Ampthill. 

Mary Caroline, Dowager Countess of Minto. 

Lady Victoria Patricia Helena liamsay. 

Margaret Etrcnnc Hannah, Marchioness oC 

Crewe. 

Frances Charlotte, Viscountess Chelmsford. 

Marie Adelaide, Marchioness of A^illlngdon. 
Dorothy Evelyn Augusta, Viscountess Halifax, 
Pamela, Countess of Lytton. 

H. H. Sri Padmannbhu Bevini Vanchi Dharma 

Vardhini Raja llnjeswnri Maharanl Setu 

liUkshmi Bai, Aluliarani Regent of Travancore. 
Margaret Evelyn, Viscountess Goschen. 
Jeannette Hope, Barones- s Bhdwood. 

H. H. the Maharanl BhatinnjI Hri Ajab Kanwarji 

Saheb, of Bikaner, 
lady Be^itrix 'J’aylor Stanley. 

Doreen Maud, Marchioness ot Linlithgow. 

Doreen Geraldine, Baroness Biubourne. 

Indian Titles : Badges.— An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of * Diwan Bahadur ', ‘ Sardar Bahadur', 
* Khan Bahadur*, ‘Rai Bahadur*, * Bao Baha- 
dur *, * Khan Baidb * Rai 8ahib * and ' Bao 
Sahib*. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of those decorations werr 
Issued :--(l) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King*8 6filg> 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
Cor the titles of Diwan and Sardar Baliadui 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Kl an, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles ol 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 

[ states; The Government of India have recently 
had under eouHideration the question of the 
position in whlcn miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not sns^nded round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescrimid in the case of the 
badge Itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with otiier decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kal^ar-I-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service MedaL— Thii 
medal was Instituted on June 26th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath enclrcl 
log the words For Distinguished Service. Th< 
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medal, 1| Inches In diameter, Is ordered to meter on a ground of dark-blue enamel. The 
be worn imr^dlately to the right of all war me- Badge is worn pendant from a ribbon of dark 
date suspended by a red ribbon If In. wide, red round the neck. Members of the Order 
with blue edges | In. wide. This medal may also use the letters “ O.B.I.” after their names 
be conferred by the Viceroy of India. The First Class carries with it the title Sardar 

Bahadur, and an additional allowance of two 
Indian Order of Meiit.—Thi8 order was rupees a day and the second the title of Bahadur 
instituted by the (lover nor- General of India in ®xtra allowance of one rupee per day. 

(Council in 1837, and amended in 103«. It is 

dlvidwl int^ a Civil Division and a Military Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
Division The (!|vil Division consists of one was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
Uass and is awarded for any act of conspicuous of the medal the order states “a non-com- 
personal bravery in aid of public authority or missioned officer must surrender his Long 
the safety of others. The Badge consists of an Service and Good Conduct medal'* : but on 
eight pointed star 1* in diameter composed of being promoted to a commission he may retain 
rays, with in the centre a circular ground of dark the M. 8. modal, but the annuity attached to 
blue enamel surrounded l)y a laurel wreath. On It will cease. On the obverse Is the diademed 
Bround there is the Boyal Cypher bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
( rown erudrcled with the falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
Bravery. I he Badge is of Silver legend Victoria Kalsar-l-Hlnd. On the reverse 
and the laurel wreath and the design in the Is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
centre of gold The Badge is worn on the left palm tied at the b^e. having a star ^nS^ 
pendant from a dark-red ril»bon with blue, ^tween the two wreaths is the inscription for 

meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
The Military Division consists of two Classes !* word India. The medal, If In. In diameter, 
and appointments are made for any act of cons- >8 ^P^'nded from a scroll by means of a red 
picuous gallantry performed in connection with tn. wide. The medals issued daring 

duties. Appointments to the First <3ass are of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 

made only from members of the Second Class obverse their bust In profile with the 

for any similar act perfomied. The Badge of altered to BDWAKDva or GROIIGIVP. 

the Military Divi.slon consists of an eight pointed 

silver star IJ" in diameter, with in the centre i 

two crossed swords around which is insc^rlbed * *^®lSar»»l-IIIIia Medal. 

the words “ Reward for Gallantrv,” all on a an i j .. 

circular ground of dark-blue eiianiel and sur^ the 


rounded with a laurel wreath. In the B iduH Itoyal Warrant— which was 

of the First Class the laurel wreath mid ^ amended In 1901, 1912, 193.3, l»38 and in 1P39- 
design in the centre are of gold, and the Second follows :—‘ Whejeas We, taking Into 

(’lass of silver. The Badge is worn on the left cousideration that there do not exist 

breast pendant from a dark-blue ribbon with adequate means whereby We can reward 
red edges. imj)Ortant and useful services rendered to 

riu.^ I r XI Indian Empire in the advancement 

<h(ler use the letters of the public Interests of Cur said Emiire, 
I.O.M. alter their names. and taking also Into consideration the* ex- 

nrdar nf Rriti.i. , pcdlency of distinguishing such services by 

j«aTu!!Sri *T™*“ India. Ihis Order was some mark of Our Royal favour: Now for 
iiis^tuted at the sanic time as tlie liidian Order the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
of Merit and ainemied in DUl). it consists of as that of thus distinguishing sn^ sSvIces 
two ( lnss(;s. and appointments are made from aforesaid, We have Instituted and created 
among those on the active list in the Armed and by these presents for Us Gur Heirs* 
** India, for long, faithful and honouralde and Successors, do institute and create a' 
Servici.. Appointments to the Kirst ('hiKs are new Decoration.” The decoration Is stvled 
made only from members of the Second (3aHs ” The Kalsar.UDinA 

The Bad^o Of CasH V SUr vlS’'lD“".od 

ami surmounted Pv a ( lowui, with in the centre ration — in Gold, in Silver or in Bronze with 
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Abit, Mount — The Dilwara Jain temples 
form tne great attraction of Abu. They belong 
to a beautifully modified style of the Aryavarta 
or North Indian or Indo-Aryan school of 
architecture. 

Of the Abu group of temples, two are most 
important. They form the noblest examples 
of Jain temples of the North Indian school 
of art. One of them is dedicated to Adlshvara 
or Adlnatha or Blshavadeva, the first prophet 
of Jainism. Vimala Shah, a merchant-prince 
of Gujarat, built the temple in 1031 A.D. It 
is said that he bought the ground, covering it 
with silver coins and that it took 19 years 
to build the temple at a cost of Bs. 180 
lacs plus Ks. 69 lacs towards levelling the 
hill. The other temple is ascribed to the 
brothers Yastupala and Tejpala, who built the 
triple temple at Gimar (the name of Tejpala 
alone is met with In the Inscriptions). The 
temple was dedicated to Nemlnatna, the 22nd 
T.rthankara (the prophet of the Jains). This 
temple was built 200 years (1281 A.D.) after 
the temple of Vimala Shah. It is comparatively 
simpler and bolder. 

These temples belonging to the last period 
of the medieval age record 8i>eclmen8 of the 
culmination of Indian decorative sculptures. 
The In<lian sculptor’s proverbial i>atlence reaches 
its limit here. No example of decorative art, 
known anywhere in the world, can beat the 
ricliness and delicacy of the sculpttiral decora- 
tions of the ceilings, pillars and walls of these 
temples. Never before has marble i)roduced 
such marvellous specimens of artistic work- 
manship. Both the temples have at tlie 
entrance a room, containing 9 or 19 elephants. 
Inscriptions record that the elephants carried 
riders. Most of the figures are missing. What- 
ever is left, records a wonderful amount of life 
in the figures. Such lively human figures are 
hard to be met, not only in any other Jain 
temples, but anywhere else in India. 

Apart from the claims of artistic interests. 
Mount Abu makes the finest hill-station of 
Kajputana. it is on an isolated plateau, about 
4,(KKI ft. liigh. 'rhe Nakhli Talao, an artificial 
lake, near which tlte temples stand, lends a fine 
scenic effect. A few miles off, at Achalgarli, 
on a summit stand a beautiful group of temples. 
They are smaller temples and lack the flnisn of 
the Abu temple, but they have a real appeal 
of simplicity and charm. South of Mount Abu 
will be seen the traces of an ancient town, 
Chandravati, the remains of which liave been 
removed by the Sultans of Ahmedabad and 
the Thakurs of Sirolii. 

AAra. — The architectural history of Agra 
dates from the time of the Imperial liOdis, who 
transferred J<he capital from Delhi to Agra. 
It had been an early capital of the Moguls. 
In 1527 Babar made it his capital. Humayun 
had a preference for Delhi, but in 1665 Akbar 
formally removed the capital to Agra. He 
proposed to make it a worthy capital of an 
emmre extending from Afghanistan to Bengal 
and from Kashmir to Ahmednagar. In 1668, 


Aurangzeb made Delhi again the imperial 
seat and henceforth Agra was relegated to 
unimportance. On the banks of the Jumna, in 
the shape of a crescent lies the fort of Agra, 
one of the greatest relics of Indian art in the 
Muslim period. The ramparts, a mile and a 
half long and 70 ft. high, enfold palaces, halls of 
state, terraces, balconies, kiosques, etc., the cost 
of each of which would be a king’s ransom. Salim 
Shah, the son of Sher Shah laid the foundation 
of the Fort. Akbar developed it fully. Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra is worthy of him, enshrining 
the unique eclectic spirit of the Great Mogul. 
It represents the Indian tradition of the multi- 
storeyed academic hall, where professors of the 
different schools of art and science could hold 
discussions in groups. Akbar himself had 
revived the plan in the council chamber at 
Fatehpur Sikri. The tomb of Itmimad-ud- 
Daula is worthy of the exceptional abilities 
of Nurjahan, who was m herself a 
combination of Elizabeth and Cleopatra. 
It has distinct qualities apart from its noble 
grandeur. 


Agra had been the favourite seat of Shahjahan 
and he made contributions to the glories of 
Agra Fort. In his Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosoue) 
is ln8cril>ed : “ Verily it Is an exalted palace 
of paradise, made of a single pearl of magni- 
ficence. In the history of the world no mosque 
made of marble could rival its greatness and 
beauty." The appeal of its noble magnificence 
lies In its great simplicity. Its refinement 
of contour is matched only in the Taj. The 
Jama Masjid, one of the greatest mosques of 
India, is built in white and red stones in memory 
of .lahanara. The Dewan-I-Aim, by some 
accounts, was built by Aurangzeb. This would 
be Aurangzeb’s greatest arcliitectural con- 
tribution. As his puritanical i>olicy doomed 
to death the Mogul empire, the same spirit put 
an end to the great tradition of Mqgul archi- 
tecture and sculpture. All these edifices would 
have made Agra second to no other Mogul 
city ; but the Taj, is an unparalleled monument 
and gives it a unique position. 


The Taj Mahal is the tomb built at Agra by 
81iah Jehan for his wife, Muintaz Mahal, where 
he is also imried . It was begun in 1 682 (in which 
year the Shah ordered the stopping of all other 
Hindu temple-building), aitfl was completed 
by 1650. The Taj Mahal is the most perfect 
example of the Mogul style and is by some consi- 
dered the most beautiful building in the world. 
The tomb proper consists of a domed square, 
white marble building, raised on a terrace from 
the comers of which rise four slim, white 
minarets. The whole is set in an exquisite 
garden surrounded by a red sandstone wall ; 
a gate and a mosque are subsidiary elements 
in the composition. The tomb building itself 
is 186 ft. square, with a dome 58 ft. in internal 
diameter rising to a total heiglit of 210 feet. 
The Building is said to have cost over £3,000,000 
It was probably designed by an architect named 
Dstad Isa, traditionally supposed to have been 
either Turkish or Persian. 
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AJaata — The AJanta Hills contain 29 oaves 
(6 cnaityas or shrines or churches and 24 vlharas 
or monasteries, all Buddhist) and present a 
record of an almost unique combination of paint* 
ing, sculpture and architecture of a period of 
about 9 centuries (2nd or Ist cen. B. 0. to middie 
of 7th cen. A.l).). AJanta forms specially 
the great museum of Indian painting. 

The caves, excavated as caves and not as 
cave temples, (e.g., Kailash, EUora) extend over 
a distance of about 600 ft. in a perpendicular 
rock. Thus the roofs were not hewn, only 
the facades were hewn and sculptured. The 
Archseological Department numbers the caves 
from East to West. Paintings have been noticed 
in 16 caves. 

Tire sculiitures and the paintings of one cave 
may belong to different periods. Frescoes 
have been painted sometimes long after the 
excavation of a cave. Sculptures in different 
perid^B have been undertaken to continue the 
decoiation of the caves. Paintings, reminiscent 
of the Bculptiu-e of Bharut and Sanchi, partially 
covered with later paintings, have been found 
111 certain of the caves. 

The caves were first noticed in 1819. Greedy 
ignoramuses, inclemency of weather and much 
damp, natural to the country, had done the 
worst imaginable injuries. That it could 
survive to any extent is due to the peculiar 
formulae of plastering and painting. During 
the present century steps have been taken to- 
wards preservation of the great works. Jiately, 
Hyderabad Htate has taken charge of the caves. 

The subjects of representation are almost 
always taken from Buddhist literature. They 
generally portray the figure of Buddha and 
incidents from his lives (his last life as Buddha 
and his previous births as man or a lower animal). 
Secular phdures are comparatively few, but not 
unknown. We have a bull-fight, many other 
lieasts prowling in their pleasure, a pair of 
lovers, etc. These drawings are remark- 
ably good. Women have received very great 
attention in AJanta. Women with their 
eyes dreamily half-open, faces with delicate and 
tense expressions, poses most graceful and 
channing, and hands and fingers delicately 
modelled have made Indelible impressions upon 
all succeeding ages of Indian art. 

Amritsar. — The Pool of Immortality with the 
Golden temple in it makes Amritsar the most 
famous shrine of the Sikhs. Kamdas, the 
fcnirth Guru (Prophet) of the Slklis (1674-81), is 
said to have received from Akbar a piece of land, 
within the limits of which he dug a reservoir, 
since well known as Amritsar. Some Sikh 
accounts, however, record that the ik>o1 had 
been an ancient one and a Vairagi (recluse) 
devoted to Hama claimed it as a saiictuary. 
The Guru, however, succeeded in ousting him. 
The appellation Haramandlr for Darbar-Sahib 
is perhaps reminiscent of a tradition that it had 
been the site of a temple of Shiva. 
At first the locality was called Baddaspur. 
The next Guru Arjun (1681-1606) made Amritsar 
the proper seat of his foUowers, the centre which 
should attract their worldly longings lor a 
material bond of union. The tenth and the 


last Guru Govind (1696-1708) declared the equal 
right of all Sikhs of all castes to bathe in the 
sacred tank. The temple and the pool suffered 
great havoc, possibly on two occasions, at the 
hands of the Durani invader, Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. The Khalsa (specially the Dal or army 
founded by Jussa Singh HuUal) restored the 
shrine and rebuilt the temple (1763-64). At 
this time they held at Amritsar a formal Gur- 
mvtta or conclave of the Sikhs, probably the 
tlrst of its kind. On defeating we Invader’s 
viceroy, the Sikh chiefs met at Amritsar and 
struck for the first time the Govindashahi coins. 
In 1802-03, Banjit Singh covered the dome and 
very possibly the whole structure with golden 
repousse copper work. Hence it is known as the 
Golden temple. As it served as the court of the 
Gurus, it is called the Darbar-Saheb. 

The temple stands on a raised plinth 65 ft. 
square In the centre of the tank and Is surrounded 
by spacious verandhas. A white marble 
causeway 204 ft. long, with an archway over it, 
joins the temple with the mainland. There 
are four entrances with doors covered with 
silver plates nicely wrought. Entrance by tlie 
principal gateway leads to the Bhung, where the 
anns of the Gurus have been preserved. Excej)t 
the lower parts of marble, the whole edifice is 
wrapped with gilded copper, and quotations 
from the Grantha-Saheb (the Sikh bible) are 
plentifully inscribed. The Grantha-Saheb is 
the material object of veneration. 

In the Guni-Ka-Bagh or the garden of the 
Guru there is the pretty Bab Atal Tower. 
There arc some interesting late nineteenth 
century frescoes depicting incidents of the life 
of Guru Nanak. 

Benares IKasi). — Benares, the religious 
capital of Hindu India for centuries, is 
visited by millions of pilgrims every year. 
It lies between the Bama and Asl and stretches 
for three miles on the crescent of the Ganges. 
Massive medieval-looking edifices line the bank, 
which is practically a stretch of spacious ghats, 
of which there are 64 in good or indifferent 
condition. 

Benares has 1,600 comparatively large 
temples, besides countless minor shrines. The 
most important temple is the one dedicated to 
Vishwanatha (Lord of the Universe). It 
is also known as the Golden Temple (the domes 
and spires were covered with gilt golden repousse 
copper-work) and stands in a typical Benares 
alley. Although it is the most famous shrine 
of India, it is conspicuous by its comparative 
smallness and the absence of ornamentation. 
Latterly Benares has become the seat of the 
famous Hindu University. 

Bhavaneshvar. — In the Gupta period (4th 
and 5th centuries A.D.), the golden age of Indian 
art and literature, most devout Hindus (Vaish- 
navas) as the Guptas were, they built numerous 
temples all over their great empire. Almost 
every part of the Gupta empire proved to be 
lasting seats of Muslim Kings, whose spirit of 
iconoclasm almost thoroughly succeeded in 
erasing the monuments of the Guptas. Only 
in one out of the way place have a few compara- 
tively insignificant specimens survived to bear 
evidence of the glories of the great art of this 
period. 
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Bhuvaoedivar, a small village on the way to ! 
Puri and liie seat of Shiva, is only second in < 
importance to Benares, and contains some four 
hundi^ or six hundred temples mostly of Shiva, 
dating from the 9th or 10th century to the 13th 
century A. D. The temples are entirely covered 
with sculptures and the artistic vision of the 
builders appears to be practically unlimited. The 
represeniations and patterns have been executed 
with great care and their claims to artistic merit 
are high. 

The great temple in Bhuvaneshvar is the 
finest example of a purely Hindu temple in 
India. The main shrine Is now 160 ft. ; very 
possibly originally it had been a little (15 to 25 
ft.) higher. It stands within a stone wall as 
strong as the ramparts of a medieval fort. 
The area is 520 ft. by 465 ft. The deity, 
Trihhuvaneshmra or JAngaraja-M ahadeim Is 
represented by a block of granite, 8 ft. in dia- 
meter. It rises 8 Inches above the floor. 

The Mukteshvara temple, held by some to be 
the “ gem ” of Orissan art, is a small temple. 
Its proportions are almost perfect. The whole 
body, top to bottom, inside and outside is 
sculptured. The numerous floral designs, very 
delicate and natural, men and women dressed 
with great care and in very elegant poses, 
dancing girls arrayed very charmingly, couples of 
lovers very gracefully drawn, elephants, lions, 
etc., marvellously well represented, domestic 
scenes true and delicate, beautiful figures of 
gods and goddesses, etc., fonn an endless lavish- 
bg of beautiful sculpture. 

Bijapor. — ^Yusuf Khan (Yusuf Ad 11 Shah), 
said to be a fugitive younger son of Sultan 
Murad of Turkey, employed as a very high 
officer in the Bahmanl Kingdom, on the decline 
of his masters set up the Sultanate of Bijapur 
(the city of Victory) in 1489. Eighth in succes- 
sion, Sikandar All Shah lost his kingdom to 
Aurangzeb in 1686. In commemoration of 
the noble origin of the founder of the kingdom, 
the great edifices of the city were often sur- 
mounted with the Turkish crescent. 

The most important architectural works 
in Bijapur are Jami Masjid, tlie tomb and 

mosque of Ibrahim II, or Bolil Gumbaz, 

the Mether Mahal, Asar Mahal, (lagan Mahal, 
Chini Mahal, Mecca Masjid, ct(\ 

The Jaml Masjid, one of the finest mosques 
of India, and the greatest mosque in South 
India, was begun and very possibly completed 
by Ali Adll Shah (1657-80) probably after the 
fall of Vijayanagar (1565). An inscription 

records that it stood in the reign of 

Mahammad Shah (1686). As a matter of 
fact, however, the mosque was never coni- 
leted. The minor domes are so low as 
ardly to be seen from outside. 

Bijapur has the distinction of possessing the 
second largest •dome the world in the Qol 
Gumbaz, the maumleum of Mahammad Shah, 
which covers more ground than any other dome 
or vault4Jd roof. It dates back to 1669 A.D. 
and is also known as Boli-Gombaz or the whis- 
pering gallery. “ Loud laughter is answered 
by a score of fiends hidden behind the plaster.’* 


Conleevaram (Kanchipnniiiil.-Tho Benares 
of South India. Of 7 holy cities (Sapta-Tirtha) 
only one is in South India, which is Conjeevaram. 
Jainism, Buddhism, Shaivism and Vaishnavism 
have all played great parts in this city. It 
possesses historical records dating before t’hrist. 
The City grew in glory under the Pallavas and 
the ( Iiolas. It has two parts : the western, 
with a large number of Shiva temples is known 
as Shiva or Big Conjeevaram, and the eastern, 
with a much lesser number of Vishnu temples, 
Is called Vishnu or Little Conjeevaram. There 
are well over 1,000 temples in the city of which 
none l)eIongB to the pre-Pallava period and most 
of the large ones belong to later Dravidiau style. 
There are very good examples of temples of 
the first half of the eighth century. 

Sculptures are lavished all over the main 
shrine, the porches and the minor shrines. There 
is a joint figure of Shiva-Parvati (Andhamlsh- 
vara). The Bevaraja temple (Vishnu Conjee- 
varam) would make a good examine of later 
Dravidian style In which the early Pallava 
and early Dravidian styles arc mixed up with a 
pre<iominance of the latter. The temple 
has unfortunately been highly reconditioned 
at later periods. It has a seven storeyed 
tower 100 ft. high, and the original builders 
had either made it higher or had proposed 
to make it higher. The hall of Pillars is 
one of the most beautiful productions of its 
kind. It had received some injuries from 
Hyder Ali. 

I’he Ekambranatha temple is a great monu- 
ment of the art of Vijayanagar. It is 10 storeyed 
and 188 ft. high. All the walls run zig-zag and no 
two towers are at right angles. 'I’hc hall of 
thousand (540) pillars is typi(!al of the wealth 
of sculpture of Vijayanagar. 

The temple of Kamakshl Amman where the 
goddess is depicted in the fonn of a Y antra is 
very popular. 

Delhi. — In the course of 3,(KK) years, within 
an area of about 50 sq. miles, rose eiglit Delhis, 
sometimes one upon another and somethnes 
one beside another, as the iin])crial capital of 
India. Iti the longest Indian drama the curtain 
falls after the 9th act ; and tradition goes that 
the fall of the 9th Deliii would close finally 
the career of India’s greatest historical city. 
In the days of the Mahahharata (Circa 1 ,000 B.(5.), 
Delhi, under the name of Indraprastha (the site 
where Indra had worshippd Vishnu) was for 
the first time declared t!»e capital of India. 
The epic records that the surrounding moats 
were as large as rivers, the doors of the gateways 
were of the size of the wings of Garuda, the 
great mythological bird, and innumerable 
palaces filled the city. Later, the city was 
named Dllli (Delhi) in commemoration of Diln 
of the Mayura dynasty. Tlie fort of Indrapat, 
also known as Purana Kila (the Old Fort) is 
traditionally supposed to mark the site of 
Indraprastha. The construction of Purana 
Kila was begun by Humayun and completed by 
Sher Shah. In the llth century the Palas of 
the Tonmra elan had their capital at Delhi, the 
remains of which may i)e traced at Ijalkot. 
Their successor, Prithvlraja, the last Hindu 
prince of Delhi (1193 A.D.) built a capital at 
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Eal'Pithora, which proved to be an 
extension of Tomara-Delhi. First within the 
widls of Rai-Pithora and later beyond the same 
at Siri, Qntubuddin and his successors built 
the first Muslim Delhi. Materials of the Hindu 
temples were used often en block in the construc- 
tion of the new capital. Images and sculptures 
representing figures of men and animals were 
scrupulously destroyed. 

In the middle of the 15th century, the Ix>di8 
removed the capital to Agra. Sher Shah built 
a wall surrounding the city ; his capital, however, 
was Agra. His son built Selimgarh after his 
name. Ahbar and Jehangir lived mainly at 
Agra, Lahore and Ajmer. The last Muslim 
Delhi is Shahjahanabad, the city of Shahjahan, 
which is now known as Old Delhi. In 1857, 
in course of the suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
the last Mogul Emperor was taken prisoner and 
Delhi was formally annexed to the British 
Crown. At the Delhi Durbar on the 12th 
December, 1911, by an Imperial Proclamation, 
the seat of the Indian capital was removed from 
Calcutta to Delhi (New Delhi). 

The Qutb mosque, the Qutb Minar, the tomb 
of lyaltimash (Altamash), the mosque of Azmir 
and the gateway of the chief mosque at Btidaun 
U.P.) form the early great Muslim edifices of 
ndla. The Qutb mosque was named after 
a Muslim saint Qutbuddin of IJsh near Baghdad. 
It was built in 1196 under the Viceroyalty of 
Qutbuddin Albek. The present dilapidated 
mosque preserves only a small portion of the 
original one. 

The Qutb Minar (circumference 47 ft. 3 ins. 
at the bottom and 9 it. at the top, height 280 ft.) 
a five storeyed detached minar, was begun by 
Qutbuddin Aibek and completed by lyaltimash 
(1232). It is the most beautiful example known 
to exist anywhere. It does not form part, of 
the mosque, which has its own minars. Tradi- 
tion goes that it makes a pillar of victory, 
first erected by Prithviraj and later reconstruc- 
ted by the Muslim emperors. Some Muslim 
accounts say that it had been begun by the 
Hindus and completed by the Muslims. 

New Delhi is the creation of the British, 
wherein European architecture of different 
periods generally modified or mwlernised 
has been observed. Often features of Muslim 
architecture (e.ff., the dome) have been 
added and improved in that light. The appeal 
of simplicity in magnificence, of correct outlines 
and proportions forms a great architectural 
principle. 

EUora. — The Ellora Hill, containing the 
cave temples stands about 19 miles north-west 
of Aurangabad (Hyderabad State). It was 
known as Grishmeshwara (an appellation of 
Shiva) and held holy by the Hindus, especially 
the Shaivltes. It has the largest cave temple 
in India, a form of architecture which in its 
development makes a most remarkable feature 
of architecture In India. ‘ The caves are 
excavated in the face of a hill or rather the 
scarp of a large plateau, and run nearly north 
and south for about a mile and a quarter, the 
scarp at each end of this internal throwing 
out a horn towards the west. The hill has the 


shape of a crescent, the southern arm, the 
centre, and the northern arm being occupier] 
by the Buddhist, Hindu and Jain temples 
respectively. The caves have been numl^red 
from south to north. The large or main cave.s 
are 34 and there are a number of minor caves. 

The Buddhist temples in the southern section, 
known locally as Dheralema, are the oldest. The 
caves number twelve. The first cave is a 
monastery with eight rooms ; the second cave Is 
a hall which was probably used as the lecture 
haU; its verandah has a number of Buddhist 
figures ; the third one resembles the first, and 
is older than the other two caves. Five other 
caves have been more or less destroyed. 
Further up is the Maharbara cave. The 
height inside is about 117 ft. end the width 
58 ft. The roof rests on 24 pillars. On the 
left of the entrance is a figure of Buddha in 
meditation. A crowd of males and females 
attend him. In the south of the cave there is a 
temple of a seated Buddha attended by a host 
of devotees, holding gracefully clusters of lotuses. 
Next come a number of monasteries and tanks. 
A little further up is the cave of Visvakarma, 
the Indian Vulcan. Local craftsmen come to 
worship here. The dating of the Buddhist 
caves may be made from the 3rd to the 6th 
century A.D. 

Beyond the three-storeyed temple is the Hindu 
region, containing 17 large caves oelow the brow 
of the scarp and a large number of smaller ones 
above. The Hindu caves are generally more 
decorated than the other ones and the Kailasha 
Temple is the most famous of all the cave 
temples of Ellora. Both the architecture and 
the sculpture of Ellora reached their culmination 
in the Hindu cave temples. They present some 
ex<;ellent specimens of Indian sculpture and 
architecture (6th-8th cen. A.D.). The gem of the 
collection is the Kailash temple, a masterpiece 
of Indian architecture and sculpture, with a 
claim to be called uiii(iue of its kind in the 
world. About three million cubic feet of rock 
had to be quarried or chiselled to turn out 
this monolithic temple. It stands in a court 
averaging from 154 ft. wide by 276 ft. long with 
a scarp 107 ft. high at the back. Colossal in size 
and ambitions in plan, the whole temple, inside 
aind outside, the roofs, ceilings, walls, pillars, 
every part- of it, has been extravagantly sculp- 
tured with lavish decorations. The sculptures 
as in the case of Ajanta, Elephanta and else- 
where had been painted with a thin coating of 
lime plaster. 

The whole execution shows an extraordinary 
command of glyptic technique, not only in the 
grouping and com]) 08 ltion of line, but in the 
powerful and subtle treatment of the varied 
gradations of relief. 

The last temple of the northern section belongs 
to Parsvanath of the Jains. It was built in 
brick by a Jain merchant of Aurangabad in the 
18th century. The temple is about 700 ft. 
above the ground. The figure of Parsvanath 
is unclothed and is about 10 ft. high. The 
Jains (Digambaris) of Gujerat worship the image 
on the 14th day of the bright moon of Bhadra* 
South of the Parsvanath temple is the Indra- 
sabha, composed of three caves. The first one is 
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6(» ft. by 30 ft. with 16 pillars. The walls are 
Rciilptured with flgures of Jain divinities. The 
gc<^ond one is Jagannathsabha. A larKe inner 
nave or shrine contains figures of Jain Tirthan- 
karas, Ambika, etc. The temple of Kanchhorjl 
is the third one. Figures of Jains, Qandharvas, 
etc., are seen on the shrine and the walls. In 
the porch, an elephaiit carries a male and a 
female. The Brahmans identify them as 
Iiidra and his wife. 

Fatehpttr>Sikri. — Fatehpur-Slkri was the 
proud and faithful mistress of the mightiest 
Mogul emperor, Akbar. His son Salim, who was 
also her son, liad been kind to her In his early 
days. But she had practically died with the 
death of her lord. Her noble career is com- 
passed within the period of half a century. 
Fatehpur-Slkri is now a dead forsaken city. 

Again and again Akbar suffered the bereave- 
ments of his babies. He was left no son. Stories 
of miraculous powers of Shaikh Salim Chisti 
of Fatehpur-Sikri reached his ears. M^hen 
men of science failed him, he turned to the 
man of God. His prayer was grantecl. The 
son was given the name of the saint. This 
son Salim, born at Fatehpur-Sikri, succeeded 
Akbar as Jehangir. 

In 1560 Akbar founded the city of Fatehpur- 
Slkri. 23 miles off Agra. The present town of 
Fatehpur is on the south-west and the village 
of Slkri is on the north-east of the ruins. Both 
used to be w ithin the walls of the city. 

The most striking work of art is the Bulaiid- 
Darw'aja or the Great (High) Gateway. It was 
erected (160 ft.) in commemoration of the 
conquest of Khandesh. It forms the Southern 
gateway of the most imposing edifice in Fatehpur- 
Sikri, the Jami Masjid (1571), said to be a copy 
of a mosque at Mecca or Medina. It measures 
550 ft. east to west and 470 ft. north to 
south. It contains the tomb of Shaikh Salim 
I3iisti. The Buland-Darwaja makes the noblest 
example of the Mogul gateways. It is the highest 
Indian portal, the summit of the fluials being 
176 ft. from the roadway and 134 ft, from the 
pedestal. In its construction marble is noti- 
ceably used with sandstone. The fonn is 
Persian, but the construction is Indian. 

Konark, Kanarak. — Tlie Sun- temple of 
Konarak, known as the Black Pagoda, stands 
unsurpassed in the field of Indian art. By the 
sea-shore it is about 20 miles and by motor 
car 52 miles from Puri. Traditionally, it had 
been built by Sthamba, a son of Krishna, in 
thanksgiving to the Sun for curing him of an 
incurable disease. Tlie present temple was 
built by King Narasingha-deva I of Orissa 
(1240-80). 

The main temple has l>een destroyed. It 
may be that the sandy soil could not bear so 
enormous a structure. It may also be due to 
an earthquake. There is a tradition that 
some Muslim seanien (as their ship foundered, 
because a great lodestone on the top of the 
temple attracted away the iron bolts of the ship) 
had destroyed the temple. Ain-I-Akbari, 
records that there were 28 temples adjoining 
the main temple and a wall 225 ft. high and 28| 
ft. thick surrounded it. The remains of the great 
temple formed a heap 70 ft. long and 45 ft. high. 
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As in the (^ases of some other ancient llthic 
monuments, so also Konark leaves one to 
wonder how numerous blocks of stones weighing 
many tons were conveyed over a long distance 
(not less than 80 miles) and it is a 
miracle of engineering how such stones were 
hoisted to a height of 150 ft. The Konark 
temple is markedly correct In proportion and 
symmetry. An image of great beauty of the 
sun in a temple in the yard of the Puri temple 
is shown as the image of the sun of Konark, 
The temple is built of red laterite and was 
probably called black due t-o the great shadow 
it casts. The pillar in front of the Purl temple 
had been brought from Konark. 

Madura. — Known as Kadamba-V anam (the 
Forest of Kadambas) in an earlier period, it 
was made the capital of the Pandya Kingdom 
by Muthu Tirumala Nayak (1623-59). Before 
the fall of Vijayanagar (1565) Madura had been 
an imi)ortant centre of arcldtecture. On the 
fall of Vijayanagar, it became the principal 
seat of Hindu architecture. The Nayaka 
rulers in the 16th and especially in the 17th 
centuries built the magnificent edifit^es of Madura, 
and Tirumala Nayak proved the greatest builder. 
The towm was planned after a coiled snake. 

The Great Temple in Madura forms a rectangle 
847 ft. by 72$) ft. it is made up of two temples, 
one of Meenakshi {Uf. one with eyes resembling 
the shape of a fish. Tradition holds that she 
had been born as a Pandya princess and 
Suiidareshvara took her as his consort) and 
the other of Sundareshvara (lU. The Lord 
Beautiful — 8hlva). I’he entrance is by Meenak- 
shi’s temple. Adjoining the t-cmple are the 
Nandi Hall, the temple of the Saints (Aninvati 
Muvar) wherein there are some remarkable 
statues of saints and gods, the Jewel House 
(the jewelleries of the deities make one of 
the finest cadlections in South India) and 
the Stable Houses. A “ Hall of Tliousand 
Pillars ” {Ayirakkal or Sahmra-Ktamhha-manda- 
parn) stands in the north-east corner. No pillar 
is a replica of another. In the central row of 
pillars are statues of 10 Nayak kings together 
with their queens. In the outer rows are some 
remarkable s<*ulptural representations of legends 
connected with Hhiva. 

Tinimal Nayak’s Mahal or Palace in Madura 
records a landmark in the development of 
Indian andiitecture. It makes a great example 
where Hindu architecture in a masterly way 
had assimilated the principles of Saracenic and 
Gothic architectures. The great hall In the 
Palace is 140 ft. long, 70 ft. wide and 
70 ft. high. 

Tirumala Nayak’s grandson Chokkanadhan 
went back t-o the old capital Trichinopoly, and 
to build a great palace there, the old palace was 
shorn of all its splendour. As a matter of fact, 
the greater portion of the palace, the iMsst parts 
by his choice, were removed. 

Mobenjo-Daro. — The ruins of Mohenjo- 
Daro (the Domain of the Departed) are situated 
eight miles off Dorki station (B.N.W.R.). Indian 
archaeological history dates from the 3rd century 
B.C. Tlic excavated remains in Mohenjo-Daro 
belong to the last city, which had been built 
on ancient cities, which are suspected generally 
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to be lower than the water-level. All the objects 
found have not yet been studied in detail and 
there are reasons to think that the yield of 
even the up^ layer cannot be strictly confined 
within 2760 B.C.and the subsequent period. Exca- 
vations of the lower strata may be expected to 
yield the remains of an older period. Failure 
to read the characters of the seals and inexten- 
sivcness of excavation continue to fortify the 
sealed character of Its ancient inhabitants and 
their civilisation. 

It is a very remarkably well -planned city. 
All the streets were laid south to north. Nothing 
is more welcome to an Indian city than the south 
wind. The city had necessarily grown most 
towards the south. I.»anes are free from a general 
deviating or serpentine character. Homes 
were two-storeyed and the staircases lead not to 
the lower storey but to outside. This feature 
is not unknown in the houses in the hills. 
Covered balconies or open porticoes are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. The courtyards are to 
an extent small. Proximity of the dwellings 

{ )oints to a very crowded city. Mohenjo-Daro 
8 a city of bricks, fire-burnt and sun-burnt. It 
had probably stressed more on drainage than 
any other ancient city. Evidence of under- 
ground drains are to bo found everywhere. 
Ihey are largo and high and provided with 
manholes. The vastness of the drainage 
surely reflects the greatness of the upper struc- 
tures, now very much lost to view. It is not 
known, however, whether the drains led to any 
common dumping place away from the city, 
although soak pits have been noticed, but 
from their size one cannot be sure that they 
were used as the main dumping grounds. A 
flight of steps into one of them would rather 
suggest that they proved minor temporary 
rer^itories, refuse from which has been system- 
atically scraped off. Bathrooms are another 
feature significant of the cleanliness of the city. 

The objects found in the remains mainly 
consist of seals, jewelleries, potteries, figures, 
(human and animal) and toys. The seals have 
on them inscribed characters of a conventiona- 
lised form of pictograph writing, which have 
not yet been deciphered. Most of them are of 
steatite and of square size. The more common 
animal is diflicult to be identified. It has 
features both equine and bovine, with one horn 
only. 

Puri (Jagannattaam).'— A popular Hindu 
pilgrimage centre on the eastern seaboard of 
India, specially sacred to the Vaishnavites. The 
White Pagoda of Jagannath or the Lord of the 
Universe is at Puri. The presiding deities are 
Jagannath (Krishna seen with his disc, Sudarsha- 
na), his brother Balaram and his sister Subhadra. 

The strict commensal rules of the Hindu 
caste system have no application in Puri, 
eimecially in the matter of taking together the 
Mahaprasada^ cooked or uncooked eatables 
ceremoniously offered to the deity. This is 
unknown anywhere else in Hindu India. It 
has been asserted that this peculiar feature 
marks Buddhist influence. 

The altar in the temple, which is held very 
sacred, is supposed to contain one hundred 
thousand Shau^rama-Shilas (a particular type 


of round black stones, of the size of eggs, whi( h 
serve as emblem of Narayana or Vishnu). 

The court of the White Pagoda is 666 ft. eat^i 
to west and 644 ft. north to south. A 24 ft 
high stone wall was built around it by Kln^ 
Purushottamadeva. There are four entrances 
The Lion-Door in the east is decorated with 
sculptures. It has a pyramidal roof. Before 
the door stands a beautifuilj)illar of theSun(Arun 
stamba), 44 ft. high. The temple had origi 
nally a pillar surmounted with the figure ot 
Gamda, the legendary bird, the carrier of Vishnu. 

The temple of Jagannatha is a combination 
of four temples, which adjoin one other. 

All the gods and goddesses in the temple and 
yard are strict vegetarians, except Vimala, in 
whose honour goats are sacrificed on the second 
day of Durgapuja at midnight, when Jagan- 
natlia and o^er gods are supposed to be asleep. 

There is a very large number of monas1i(r 
establishments (Maths) at Puri, the moat 
Impoi-tant of which are Bhankara, Nlmai- 
(Ihaltanya, Kavir, Nanaka-Bhaht and Vidura 
Math, Chakratirtha, Svarga-dvar, and liOkanatii. 

The most important event in Puri is 
the Car Festival, when an image of Jagannatha 
is taken in procession in a huge Raih or woo<len 
vehicle. 

Rameshvaram — An island in the Palk Straits, 
adjoining Ceylon, and an important Hindu platre 
of pilgrimage, connected with the mainland by 
railway. It forms the Interlude to the closiirg 
act of the great performance of Soutli Indian 
architecture and sculpture. 

The Great Temple in Eameshvaram grew up 
in 350 years. The principle shrines were built 
by Udayin Sethupati with the assistance of 
Pararaja Sekhara (1414) of Ceylon or they had 
been built by the Ceylonese prince himself. 
They are of a dark, liard limestone never more 
met again in the temple. It is said that they 
were hewn at Trlnconamalai. The incomplete 
north and south gopurams are ascribed to a 
Deccanese, KiranaNayar (1420). There are in the 
temple a number of finished minor gopurams 
and porches and the outer surrounding walls are 
credited to Udayin Sethupati and Komatti of 
Nagur, near Negapatam, statues of whom and of 
whose wife surmount the eastern wall. Some 
minor edifices were constructed in 1460. 

The principal llngams in the shrine are 
supposed to have been installed by Rama- 
chandra. The principal deity is known as 
Bamanatha or Karolinga-Svami. The temple, 
stands near a lake with a circumference of about 
three miles. 

Sancbl. — A small village in Bhopal State In 
which is the largest and best preserved Buddhist 
stupa (or tope) or nagoda in India. A Buddhist 
stupa is a mound built on a relic of Buddha or 
Buddhist saints, or the mound is erected to 
commemorate an incident in the life of Buddha 
or Buddhist saints. The Great stupa in Sanchi 
in red stone is about 103 ft. in diameter and 
42 ft. high. An encircling pathway of flagged 
stone goes round it, as is common with most 
Indian shrines. 
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The sculpture of Sanchi has two very remark* j 
able features ; absence of any anthropomorphic j 
figure of Buddha ” (everything Is “ Buddhist, j 
but it is Buddhism without Buddha *’) and the 
spirit of naturalism that infuses the art. Prom 
the Sanchi art, almost a new school bom of it 
developed in the cave-temples, of which Ellora 
is ihe best example. 

Shatrunlaya Hills.— Shatrunjaya, near 
l*alitana InKathiawar, is also know'll to the Jains 
as Slddhaglrl or Siddhacala or the Hill of the 
Perfected Ones. It is the moat sacred place 
(tifiha) of Shvetambara Jains. There are a 
great number of temples in groups on tonks or 
summits. The most important one is the tonk 
of Adishvara Bhagavan. The ancient image, 
consecrated by the prophet’s son, Batubal, has 
been replaced. This is perhaps the most holy 
site within the most aaisred precincts of the 
Hhatrunjaya Hills. At this place a large number 
of saints attained Nirvana or absolution. A 
numlier of inscriptions have been found here, 
which have been utilised towards writing the 
tdstory of Western India and the history of the 
different schools of Jainism. 

Bhatrunjaya has 108 names. The principal 
name Shatrunjaya (the conqueror of enemies) 
is one of the names of Shiva. It is held that the 
founder of the sliriue had conquered his enemies 
and regained his kingdom by the grace of Shiva. 
By way of thanksgiving he built a temple 
of Shatrunjaya-Shiva and dedicated the hill to 
the deity. 

Sravana-Belffola. — A great holy seat of the 
Jains, especially of the Digumbara sect. Bliadra- 
hahu, a Jain apostle, passed away at this place. 
Jain records claim that us his disciple, Chandra- 
pipta Maurya (4th cen. B.(’.), on renouncing his 
imperial glories came to live and die here as a 
Jain monk. Asoka’s visit (3rd cen. B.C.) to 
this place is also recorded in Jain accounts. It 
is a picturesque spot between two hills. On the 
larger hill the Dodabetta or Vindhyagiri stands 
the figure of Gomateshvara, the largest statue 
m Asia carved on the spot by the sculptor Avitto- 
nemi (Arishtanemi) from a monolith of grey 
stone. It is 56^ ft. in height and the diameter 
at the broadest point is 13 ft. Five groups of 
Jain figures in relief are seen on a rock, near 
Gwalior. The largest one is 67 ft. high. The 
reliefs have little claim to artistic recognition. 

At intervals of 12 years or more a ceremony 
called Mastakabhiaheka (the anointing of the 
head) or Maha-mastakabhisheka is held, which 
lasts for 16 days. 

The Jinaiiatha-pura-Basti temple, near 
Sravana-Belgola, built between the 10th and 12th 
centuries presents a good example of the finest 
sculptures of Jain temples In South India. 

Sriran^am. — Between the two-forked Kaveri 
river, an islet, Srirangam contains the largest 
temple of India, kno^ as Koyil or the temple 
of the Vaishnavas. Jt is consecrated to Kanga- 
natha (a representation of Vishnu). Inscrip- 
tions have b^n found on the temple of Ohola, 
Pandya, Hoyasala and Vijayanagar Kings 
dating from the 9th to the 16th centuries. 
The temple had grown through all this 
period, It not over a little wider period, 
north gopuram is 152 ft. high. Generally 


the gopttrams are painted with representations 
of incarnations and mythological legends. In the 
Hall of thousand pillars (it may be half a hundred 
or a few more) the pillars have plantain- 
brackets. In one of the front rows of pillars 
are monoliths of prancing equestrian figures, 
spearing tigers. The great temple has grown 
combining seven prakaras of successively 
dwindling sizes. 

Two miles south of Srirangam is Trichinopoly, 
known as the Kaihuh (a peak in the Himalayas 
and abode of Shiva) of the South. Trichi- 
nopoly is held to be a corruption of Trl-Shira- 
Palll or the quarters of the three-headed demon. 
It was the strategic capital of the Cholas. 
In the Fort (there is no fort now) part of the 
town is the Rock. The temple is consecrated 
to Tayumanavar (Shiva) and the Rock Is also 
known (Tarjumauavara-malaya) by the name 
of the deity. 

Jambukeshvaram, popularly known as Tiru- 
vanakkawal, two miles north of Trichinopoly, 
has an important temple. The deity is popu- 
larly known as Appullnga or the water-phallus, 
because the deity In the adytum is always in 
water. The temple is of five prakaras (court- 
yards). The mandapam in front of Akhl- 
landeshvari represents in carving early legends 
relating to the deity. 

Tanjore. — Vishnu, of the Hindu Trinity, 
apjieared as Nilamega-Fenimal at Tanjore to 
slaughter Tanjan, a great demon. The temple 
of Vishnu as Nllamega is situated li miles 
north of Tanjore. The place (Tanjai in Tamil) 
got its name from the demon. Tanjore had 
long been the capital of the (Violas and under 
them it grew in name and fame as a great seat 
of culture. Towards the close of the lOtli 
century, Raja-Raja the Great built the Great 
Temple of Brihadishvara (lit. Great God ; Shiva). 
The Naiks and probably the Mahrattas may 
have made only some ijuite minor contributions. 
The temple belongs to the earlier Hravidian 
style, but it is almost unique in its plan in 
reversing the established Hravidian order of the 
ascending size of the towers from the adytum 
to the gateway. 

In the 2nd gopuram of the temple a Tamil 
inscription is said to belong to the 4th century, 
A.D. The shrine of Subrahmanya, a 
much later construction, has, for its superb 
ornamentations received very high apprecia- 
tions. Between the Ist and 2nd gopuramn there 
is a passage 170 ft. long and the 2nd gopuram 
gives entrance to the yard of the temple. There 
is a black granite monolith bull about 13 ft. high 
and 16 ft. long. This block of stone is supposed 
to have been transported over a distance of 400 
I miles. 

The palace in Tanjore has an area of 30 acres. 
The most noticeable feature about it is an eight - 
storeyed gopuram^ 190 ft. high in the 3rd 
quadrangle. From a distance it has all the 
prominence of the main tower of the Great 
Temple. There are two Durbar-Halls, one 
known as the Naik’s court and the other 
the Mahratta’s court. The Naik-Hall was 
built before 1614. There is a remarkable 
sculptural representation of a battle of the gods 
and the demons on the lateral parts. There 
is also a large number of pictures of the kings 
and a library of Sanskrit manuscripts. 
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The Tanjore Bronze Nataraja in the Madras 
museum Is an able representation of one of the 
greatest conceptions of Indian art. 

Taztla. — The name is a (Iraeko-Roman 
rendering of the Indian forms Taksasila and 
Takkasila. The Indian names literally mean a 
stone-cut city and the city of the Takka clan 
respectively. The epics record that Kama's 
brother Bharata conquered the country and the 
capital took its name from his son, Taksha. 
The Mahahharata states that the great snake- 
sacrifice was held at Takshasila. Buddhist 
records jmint to the highly flourishing condition 
of Taxlla in 700-800 B.C. and in the light of the 
epics, the date may not be unreasonably pushed 
to 800-900 B.C;. The oldest dateable remains 
discovered belong to the 4th or 6th (century 
B.C. Surely in the 7th century B.C. Taxila 
had a far-famed university. 

The remains of Taxila lie about the east and 
the north-east of Saraikela, 20 miles north-west 
Hawalpindi. The remains are of three cities, 
“ within three and a half miles of each other.” 
Those from south-west to north-east are con- 
tained in Bhir or Vir, Hatiyal, Shiv-kap-ka-kot, 
Kachkot, Barkhana and 8hlr-Sukh-Ka-Kot. 
The Pir or Vir mound represents the oldest city. 


Taxila presents historical records extending 
over a period of about 1,000 years, from th* 
4th or 6th century B.C. to the 6th centur\ 
A.D. Seven different peoples rule a Taxila 
Achaemenian and Alexandrian suzerainty have 
left almost no records. The Mauryan reconls 
consist mainly of almost primitive punch coinn 
(they may be of an earlier date), jewelleries and 
lapidaries, which surely indicate that 
Indians were in that age the greatest masters 
in the treatment of the most refractory stones 
and gold and silverworks of refined workman 
ship. 


The most Imposing pile at Taxila is the 
Dharmarajika or the Great Tope (Stupa). 
It is also known as Chir (split) tope, because 
of the cleft driven through its centre by former 
explorers. Around it there are a number of 
Stupas, Chaityas, Vlhanas, etc. The construc- 
tion of the group extended over four centuries 
(2nd-6th). The original stupa was built in 
the Scytho-Parthian period and enlarge- 
ments were made in the Kusha period. Tiie 
most important architectural features are 
trefoil arches and Erothlan pillars. 


Indian Festivals and Observances. 


Bara Wafat. — (Death on tlie 12tb) is called 
/n Bengal Katiha-i-l)uwazdahuni (Prayers of the 
12th). In Turkey and Egypt the day is known 
as Mauludu-’n»Mal)i ( Birth of th<^ Prophet). The 
date is 12, Rahi I. 

It is a joint celebration of the birth and the 
death of the Muslim Prophet. In some parts 
of India it is celebrated only as the birthday of 
the Prophet. (Jashn-i-Milad -Sharif). It is 
believed that his birth and death took pla(;e on 
the same date, although there are differences of 
opinion on this. It is a great day of feasting for 
Muslims (the Wahhabis, however, do not observe 
It ; tiiey regard it to be an innovation or Bulat). 
On this occasion the life story of the Prophet is 
recited and its points of excellence stressed. 
Prayers are offered for the benefit of his soul. 
Prayers are also read over cooked food which 
is then given to the poor. Some observe it on 
the second day of the month. As the <iate is 
disputed, the more devout read the prayers on 
ail the days from the 1st to the 12th day of the 
month. 

Oasara (I)ashaha=tkn days).— This festival 
is held on the 10th of Ashwiu Shuddh (Oct.). 
It is called Dnrga Puja or Durgotnava, and is 
supposed to relate to tlie autumnal equinox. 
The festival ((ommemorates the victory of Devi, 
wife of Shiva, over the buffalo-headed demon 
Mahishasura. Her image is worshipped for 
nine days and afterwards consigned to ti»e river. 
This is also the day on which Rama mandied 
against Rawana, the demon king of Lanka 
(modern Ceylon). Early in the morning Hindus 
perform pvja to their household gods or religious 
books. Marathas and Kshatriyas, or those 
who consider themselves of the martial race, 
womhip their weapons and ask ))rotectio.-i for 
them throughout the year in the faith tha to 
the propitiousuess of the sword, they owe 
every prosperity. In the afternoon they go to 
the temple in procession. 


The day is also consideretl most auspicious by 
the Hindus to begin education of their children. 
The nine precreding days of Dasara arc called 
namrntra, a compound word for ‘ nine iiiglits ’. 
During this period devotees of Dnrga engage a 
Brahman to read hymns before her image, 
extolling her exploits and describing her rewards 
to her votaries. On the ninth day, at every 
temple of Dnrga, the sacred fire is made and fed 
with rice and ghee to the (dmnting of mantras. 
It is emstomary among Banla women to keep 
up a dance called yarba during these nine nights. 

The celel)rntion of Dasara is also said to owe 
its origin to the Pandavas (the five sons of Pandu) 
who selected this day as an auspicious one for 
making preparations for their war with their 
paternal cousins, the Kauravas, which is narrate<i 
in detail in the Mahabharala. 

In modern times Dasara is observed with 
great i)omp in Mysore State. 

Dipavali (f'ornipted to Dlvali or Dewall). — 
Dipa means a lain]) and Dipavali means a row 
or collection of lamps. It is a festival of rejoicing 
at Lord Krishna’s triumph over Narakasura, 
a demon. Rows of lamps at all places, sacred 
and secular, make a most beautiful feature on 
the o(‘casion. Exhibitions of fire-works, 
crackers, etc., add to its festive nature. 

On the 14th day of the waning numn of Kartika 
(Sept.-Oct.), known as Naraka or Bhuta Chatur- 
daslu ((Tiaturdashi means 14th lunar day), 
Krishna destroyed Narakasura. Tlie demon 
was, however, a great devotee of Krishna 
and had done severe penance to propitiate the 
Lord, but he had abducted 16,000 women for his 
harem and had to be destroyed for his sins. In 
view of his piety, however, the death anniversary 
was enjoined to be observed as a sacred day. 
In the morning a bath is taken and certain rites 
with a lamp made of rice-dust, etc., are observed. 

, New dresses are worn and sweets are served. 
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GahamiMirs — These are traditional festivals of 
Iran (Persia) adopted by the Parsis, and mark 
tin? six festivals of the six seasons of the year, 
riie first one commences on the 11th day of 
\r{iil>ene8ht (Oct. 15), the second on the 11th 
(iav of Tir (Dec. 14), the third on the 26th day 
of Shehnever (Feb. 27), the fourth on the 2dth 
of Melier (March 2«), the fifth on the 16th day 
of Dai (June 17) and the 6th on the Ist day of 
(.'atha at the end of the Pars! year (Auk. 31). 
They were mainly agricultural festivals and 
ii(M‘(‘ssarily formed foniial seasonal celebrations. 
The Parsis hold public feasts on the days of the 
(;ivhambars. 

Ganesh Chaturthb — On this day was bom 
(laiipati, or Ganesh. who is regarded as the god 
of wisdom and one to be propitiated for the 
removal of obstacles. As such he is invoked at 
the commencement of all ceremonies and 
undertakings. There are varying versions of 
the circumstances attending his birth. One 
relates that as the god Kartikavlrya was 
created by Shiva without connubial assistance, 
in like manner Ganpati was formed l)y his 
consort Parvati from the turmeric and oil 
.s(^raped from her body while bathing. The 
loss of his human head and tiie substitution of 
that of a female elcpiiant with one tusk are also 
variously explained, lly some his head is said 
to have lieen ctit off by 8i»iva when he endea- 
voured to prevent the god from entering tlie 
('hamber of Parvati when she was pc*rforming 
her ablutions. According to others, it was 
reduced to ashes by a glance from HUani (Saturn) 
who, with all tiie gods went to look at the new- 
boni cliild, and it was replac.e<l by that of the 
animal first found, whl<*h happened to l>e an 
elephant. 

Tiie fourth of Bliadrapad Hhuddli (Aug.) 
is the period appointed for the celebration of 
this festival in honour of Gaiijiati’s birth. Dis 
image is installed in liindu liouseholds and 
offered puja. Some people keep tlie image 
for a day and a half ; some for five or ten (lays, 
according to the wealtli and wish of the house- 
holder. On the final day, the image is taken 
in procession an<l eventually committed to tlie 
river, sea or tank. 

Tliere is a legend that one day Ganpati while 
riding his favourite mouse liad a fall, at whicli 
the moon laiigiied. Enraged at the insult, 
tfanpati cursed the moon and all who should 
look at her, lint afterwards restricted it to one 
day, viz., his birthday. Thus, on the day of 
Ganesh (’haturtlii, 11 Indus avoid the moon 
Jest they should incur any calamity during 
the year. Tf by any chance they happen to see 
the moon, they try to provoke their iieigiibou)*s 
into reviling them in tlie belief that its ill- 
effects will stop at such aiiuse. 

Gokulashtaini. — (Also known as .Tanmasli- 
tami and Krishnashtami). The occasion marks 
the celehration of Krishna’s birth on the 8th 
day of the dark moon in tiie month of 
Shravana (July-August) or lihadra (Aug.-Sept.). 
In each case (i.c. either in Shravana or Bhadra) 
different sects oliserve it on either of the two 
consecutive days of Ashtami. At the temple 
of Purl a Brahmin and a dancing girl play the 
roles of Vasudeva and Devaki, the jiarents of 
Krishna. 

To the Valshnavltes, the devotees of Vishnu, 
(and therefore also of Krishna who was one of I 


Vishnu's incarnations), the occasion is a great 
festival. It is also observed by non-Vai^na- 
vites, and thus sets an example of the spirit of 
toleration. Jniimashtami is a day of fasting. A 
large part of the day is spent in worshipping 
Krishna, Shri (the consort of Vishnu) and 
Devaki the mother of Krislma. Kirtans or 
religious songs (relating to Krishna) make a 
notable feature. Dacca (Bengal) brings out a 
great processiou on this occasion. 

Grahana. — Grahana means an eciipse. 
Hindu astronomers were tlie first to declare that 
the earth is round and Hindu astronomy was 
the first to discover the scientific facts relating 
to eclipses. The popular tradition of other 
days, however, stuck in the popular mind. 
And the sight of an eclipse continues to suggest 
to the ignorant person that rahu (the ascending 
node), the trunkless demon, is devouring tlie 
eun or the moon as tlie case may be. Rahu 
in the guise of a god had attempted to share the 
nectar along with the gods. As soon as his 
tongue had tasted the nectar (a drink having 
tlie power of making those drinking it immortal), 
Vishnu detected the false goil and strui^k off his 
licad. Trunkless, up to the throat, as the 
nectar had passed, Rahu became immortal. 
Neiiessarlly wlien lie gulps tlie divine orbs they 
emerge out down ills throat. Acceptance 
of tlie version therefore makes it an unholy 
sigtit and the defilement of the gods entails a 
defilement of the earth. Defilement requires a 
bath and a bath in holy water is lield to be 
particularly efficacious on this occasion. As a 
matter of fact, two batlis are required, otie at 
the first contact of the eclipse and another 
wlieii it terminafes. People flock to the 
< fariges and other holy sites for batlis are resorteii 
to. The occasion, naturally, reminds one of 
death and oblations are offered to tlie dead. 
To ensure full merit of tlie batli, gifts must lie 
offereil after tlie batli. As a matter of facjt 
gifts make an essential condition of ail Hindu 
fasts and festivals. It would lie normal to 
sumiise that the same were to an extent ordained 
to ensure a spirit of charity. The |:)erlod of 
tlie eclipse is a perloti of fasting. No food should 
be prepared during this period. Food prepared 
earlier cannot lie used later. 

HaJ. — It means “ setting out ” or " tending 
towards,” and is the term used for tlie pilgrimage 
to Mecca. The perfonnaiice of the flaj is to all 
good Muslims a most clierished amliition. It is 
one of tlie five iilllars of tlie practices of Islam 
(Arkan), and there are the highest Quranic 
injunctions for its oliservance. Tlie rites of tlie 
Ilnj may bo divided into three groups ; Farz 
or eonipulsory ; Wajih or oiiligatory (In a lower 
degree than farz ) ; and optional. Farz com- 
pulsions are tfiree in number ; wearing of Itiram 
(two seamless garments, one worn round the 
I waist and another thrown loosely over the 
siioulder ; standing in Arafat and doing the Tawaf 
(circumamhuiatioii of the Ka’hah). The Wajih 
rites are five in number in tlie case of those who 
do not lielong to Mecca ; to run lietweeu Mount 
As-safa and Mount Al-Marwah, t-o remain in 
Al-Muxdali-fah, to cast stones to the three pillars 
of Mina (Ramyu’r-rijam), to perform a second 
tawaf and shave tiie head as the final ceremony. 
The month of Zu’l-HiJJah (the 12th MusUm 
month) is the month of the HaJ. 
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IdnUAxIm (erroneouBly called Iduz-Zuha). — 
It is the Muslim countetpart of the Passover. 
It is enjoined in the Quran (xxii 83-38) and 
falls bn the 10th Zul-HiJJah. The words of 
the prophet are : Man cannot (by any act) on 
this day propitiate God better than by 
shedding bipod. 

Idul-Azha means the (great) sacrificial cere- 
mony or festival. The festival commemorates 
Abraham’s offer to sacrifice the object dearest to 
him, his son Ishmael (not Issac), on Mount 
Mina close to Mecca (the Bible gives the name 
of the land as Moriah). Its observance is one 
of the necessary acts in the performance of the 
HaJ. All adult Muslims who can afford it are 
required to make a sacrifice of an animal. If 
the animal is a big one {e.g., a camel or a cow), 
it is allowed to be the joint offering of seven, 
(according to some authorities as many as 
seventy). It is meritorious to sacrifice one 
animal for each member of tlie family, but on 
economic grounds the sacrifice of one animal for 
a whole family is allowed. A fully grown-up 
and sound camel, cow, goat or sheep Is considered 
best. The sacrifice Isaoffered with a short prayer 
absolutely surrendering the soul to Allah and 
acknowledging Uis greatness as the accepted 
creed. The meat is distributed equally among 
the poor, the relatives and friends and members 
of the household. 

In India the cow is the usual beast of sacrifice. 
In other Muslim countries the camel takes its 
place. The cow being held moat sacred by 
Hindus, the more popular Muslim monarchs of 
India (possibly a few of Afghanistan as well) had 
stopped its slaughter out of consideration for 
Hindu sentiment. 

'Id-ul-Fitr. — “The festival of hreMking fast,” 
called also Ramazan-ki-*Id, and “ the feast of 1 
alms,” i.s celebrated on the Ist of Shavval. On 
this day Muslims bathe, put on new clothes, 
apply antimony to the eyes, and jierfuine 
themselves ; then distribute the fitr or sadkah, 
which is 21 seers of wheat, dates, or any 
grain used for food, to the poor or religious | 
mendicants. All then proceed to the Idgah,\ 
repeating “ God is great. There is no God 
but God.” The Mulla ascends the mimhar 
or pulpit, and after a short thanksgiving 
reads the Khulbah or sermon. He then 
descends to the lowest step (which with the 
Shiahs is the third, but the fourth with thej 
Sunnis) and recounts the virtues of the king, 
and prays for him. Then a general prayer is 
offer^, and the congregation rise with a shout 
of Din ! — “ Faith !” and fire of muskets. The 
evening is spent in rejoicing and merriment. 

Khordadsal. — The birthday (the 6th day 
of the let Parsi month, Farvardin, lOth Sept.) 
of Zarathustra, the Prophet of the Parsis. He 
is the earliest known founder of a great religion 
of faith, courage and hope. The exact date 
and place of his birth have not yet been fully 
ascertained. Probably he was bom in the 
province of Media, Iran (Persia) about 3,000 
years ago. His great sermons are preserved in 
the Gathas (Parsi Scriptures). He was held in 
great respect by the court of Gushtasp. He 
professed the doctrine of monotheism and held 
that Ahura Mazda is the Creator of the Universe. 
He preached the doctrine of A»ha or piety^ which 
would infuse In man the spirit to fight the force 


of evil and attain the beatific region of Almra 
Mazda. 

Muharram (Ar. Muharram, ‘most sacred*).-. 
The mourning held anmialy in remembran((' 
of the first martyrs of Musalmans, Hasan and 
Husain, from whom the whole race of SayacU 
are descended. Abu Muhammad al Hasan 
and Husain were the two sons of 'Ali bin Aid 
Taleb, the cousin, and Fatlmah, the daughter 
of Muhammad. The Muslims are divided into 
two distinct sects, called the Shiahs and thn 
Sunnis; the former regard Ali and his descen- 
dants. Hasan Husain, Zain-u I- Abidin, Muham- 
mad Bauqar, Jafar Sadik, and Ismail bin 
Jafar Sadik, as the lawful leaders after Muham- 
mad ; and the latter, the Caliphas, as Abubakar, 
Omar, Oosman and ’All — ^lienee quarrels, 
animosities, and dislikes are hoarded up to l)e 
avenged during Muharram. Taziyas (a term 
signifying grief, applied to a representation 
of the mausoleum erected over the remains of 
Imam Husain at Karbala) made of ivory, ebony, 
sandalwood, (ledar, and sometimes wrought 
in silver filigree — and indeed of every variety 
of material, from pure silver to bamboo anil 
paper, according to the rank and wealth of tin* 
party — are exhibited and conveyed in proces- 
sion through the streets. 

Navroz, Nauroz. — Jamshed of “ the seven- 
ringed cup,” who fixed the Parsi calendar, 
marked the day on which tlic Sun enters Aries 
(20th or 2l8t Manth) to be the New Year's Day. 
It is held that ho chose to make the stat-e entry 
on this day to the newly founded capital of 
Persepolis. The festival was given the name 
of Id of Jamshed and it has In^en (rclebrated 
with the greatest eclat in both Parsi and Muslim 
Iran (Persia). Sliah Jalaluddin commeiiced 
his administrative year from this day. The 
Shiahs Celebrate the day as rd-l-Khilafat or the 
festival in commemoration of ’All’s formal 
succession on this day to the I’aliphute. At 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and Murshidabad (Bengal) 
the New Year’s Day is observed with great pomp 
and splcmiour. For the Parsis it is only next 
to Pateti as a festival of social merriment and 
they begin the Fasli (agricultural) year on this 
day. Navroz is one of the three celebrated 
Jashans of ancient Iran. Modern Iran cele- 
brates the festival as a national event. 

PaJJusana. — A great Svetambara Jain 
festival. Literally it means serving with a 
whole-hearted devotion. Formerly it was only 
observed by the ascetic order, but now the laity 
also do so. The festival, as is common to all 
Jain festivals, is marked with rigorous fasting 
and penance. 

Two schools, both of the Svetambara sect, 
observe the festival on slightly different dates, 
either from the 12th or the 13th day of the dark 
fortuiglit to the 9th or the 5th day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadra (Aug.-Sept.). In either 
case it lasts for eight days. The more devout 
observe complete fasting during the whole 
period, while others fast on the last day only. 

Pateti. — The Pars! New Year, being the 
first day Hormazd of the first month Farvardin 
(Sept. 5). Firdausi associates many historical 
events of Zoroastrian Iran (Persia) with this 
day. It is the greatest social festival of the 
Parsis. In the great gatherings In their Fire 
Temples the cause of purity and chastity is 
preached. 
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Ram-Navaml.— It celebrates the birth of 
Rama, one of the incarnations of Vishnu of the 
Hindu Trinity, on the 9th lunar day {navami) 
of ChaUra (March- April). Besides Rama, his 
consort Sita, and brothers Lakshniana, Bharata 
and Shatn^?hna are also worshipped. Prayers 
are offered to them at intervals of three hours. 
The day is one of strict fasting. The night is 
spent in worshipping. The learned give dis- 
courses upon Rama’s life, stressiii^ its excellent 
points as examples for man to follow. A legend 
(the vrata-katha) relating to the origin of this 
ceremony with pointers to the merits of observ- 
ing it is recited. At Puri (Jagannath), an incar- 
nation of Rama (Vishnu), in his representative 
Itgure Madanamohana is dressed as Rama and 
worshipped with great eclat. On this day 
oblations are offered to the departed ones. 

In some cases, preparatory ceremonies com- 
mence from the first day of the waning moon. 
In the evenings sermons or dis(50urses (kathas) 
are delivered in the temples of Rama. The 
birth is celebrated at 12 noon of the nltith day. 
This day is observed by a great many people 
as the New Year’s day. 

fiam-Lila. — An oimn-alr amateur dramatic 
representation of selected ei)isode8 from Rama’s 
life. The performance continues all through the 
Navaratra (the first nine days of the bright 
fortnight of Asvin (Sept. -Oct.) and the Vljaya- 
Dashami (the tenth lunar day). Every day in 
the afternoon one act is played, the battle 
between Rama and Havana being tl\e most 
popular theme. 

Ram-Lila is an important festival observed in 
the Hindi-speaking provinces. 

Ramzan. — This Muslim fast commences 
from the morning after the new moon of Ramzan 
is first observed, and is kept each day througli- 
out the month of this name from 4 a. in., or when 
the first streak of light borders the east ern hori- 
zon, till the stars are clearly discerned in the 
heavens. During the whole period not the 
slightest particle of food, or a single drop of 
water or any other liquid should pass the lijis. 
The day is spent in occasional prayers, besides 
the usual namaz, and In reading the Quran 
or the life stories of the prophets. The fast 
is generally broken by a cooling draught, called 
Dandhi. On the 21st and 22ud the Shiahs 
celebrate the night of All, the nephew and 
adopted son of Muhammad, who is said to 
have died on one of these two nights. They 

rambulate the streets, carrying a tabut and 

ating their breasts. The odd ones of the 
last ten nights are called, LaUat-ul-Kadr, or 
‘ night of power,’ because It is said the Qtiran 
descended from heaven during one of those 
nights. It should be observed as a vigil. 

Shiva-Ratri. — The 14th night of the dark 
fortnl^t in Megha (Janu.-Feb.) is known as the 
night specially consecrated to Shiva. The 13th 


night of the waning moon of each month Is held 
as the night of Shiva (Shiva- Ratri). The month 
of Shravana (July-August) is very sacred to 
Shiva. Hence, Shlvaratri of Magha is generally 
called Mahashivaratri (maha meaning great). 

In the Mahabharata, Bhishma, the great 
celibate, most scholarly and valorous 

f rince, relates that King Chltrabhanu of the 
kshvaku dynasty popularised the festival. 
On this day when the King was fasting, a sage 
suggested to him that the human soul being 
one with God, indulgence in pleasure to the self 
and not infliction of pain to it by fasting would 
please God best. The King explained that tlie 
self of flesh and blood was not the real self and 
narrated the legend of a fast. In a previous 
life, tlie King was born a hunter. One dark 
night he lost his way in the forest and took 
shelter for the night on a bilm or bel (Indian 
wood apple) tree. The hunter liad no food for 
the whole day and was riimiiiatiiig on how his 
family must be keenly feeling the double misery 
of starving and missing him. He wept bitter 
tears. To make himself comfortable and also 
to have a better view of the lie of the land and 
approaching game, he tore away and threw 
down the boughs and leaves olistructlng his 
vision. It HO iiapjiened that that niglit Shiva 
was under that bilva tree, and the tears and 
leaves fell on him. Shiva was propitiated by 
this act of the hunter, althougli unknowingly 
done, and declared that if anybody fasted on 
that day and worshipped him with offerings 
of water and bilm petals he would, on death, 
be accepted In Shiva’s heaven. 

Another account in later Puranic stories 
(e.tj. lAnga-Purana) narrates that a hunter 
spending the day imprisoned in a Shaiva monas- 
tery or temple for having failed to pay his debt, 
was let out on parole. His way home lay 
through a forest and as niglit grew too dark to 
continue the journey, lie took shelter on a bilm 
tree with his store of water. Hunger, anxiety 
and expectation of game kept him awake all 
through the night. Throughout the day In 
the monastery he had nothing to do hut listen 
to the incessant recitation of Shiva’s name, 
which had made an almost indelible impression 
upon his weakened brain. He filled his time 
mumbling the term In mock fashion, plucking the 
bUva leaves and throwing them down. Often 
his water pot was knocked about either by his 
movements or the wind and its contents trickled 
down. Shiva happened to be resting under 
the tree and was propitiated. The moral Is 
that acts of devotion, even if not meant to be so, 
are accepted by the Lord. 

Zarthost-No-Diso. — The anni^^'nary day of 
Zoroaster’s death. The ParsI Propliet died a 
martyr’s death, at the age of 77, while at prayer 
in a fire temple, at tiie hand of Turbratur. 
On this solemn occasion of mourning, discourses 
on the life and teachings of the Prophet form 
the most important feature. 



Eastern Group Conference. 


In order to co-ordinate the Industrial war 
effort of the eastern countries belonging to the 
British (Commonwealth of nations, a Conference 
known as the Eastern Group Conference was 
held in New Delhi in October, 1940, and was 
attended by delegates from Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, North and SouthRhodesla, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Newfoundland, Zanzibar, 
Burma, C/eylon, Malaya, Hong Kong and 
Palestine. The Indian delegation to the 
CConference was an official one, while the United 
Kingdom was represented by a Supply Mission 
headed by Sir Alexander Roger. 

The object of the Conference was to bring all 
the eastern industrial countries together as a 
single block for the production of war materials 
ana to make them, as far as possible, self- 
supporting for all supply purposes. One of the 
functions of the Conference was to devise means 
to avoid duplication. Although the work of the 
C^ferent^e was llndtcd to war supply problems, 
conversations not concerned with war supply 
were conducted outside the Conference proper 
under the aegis of the ( ■ommerce Department 
of the Government of India. 

Eastern Group Supply Council. — Ttie delii>era- 
tloiis of the Conierenee led to the forma- 
tion of a permanent body called the Eastern 
Group Supply Ciouncil, under the (/hairmanship 
of Sir Archibald ('arter, with head(piarter8 at 
Delhi or Simla acconling as tlie Government of 
India determine tlielr headcpiarters. Tlie 
principal function of tlie (’oun<;il is to pool the 
industrial resources of the eastern countries 
of the British ('oininonweaith and regulate 
distribution to the various theatres of war. 

Training of IndiMit Tochnicians. — The 

problems of war supplies have, naturally stimu- 
lated industrial expansion of the country, and 
here India had the expert advice of the Roger 
Mission which made a tour of Indian industrial 
centres to study possibilities of expansion 
first-hand and offer advice. One result of this 
has been that many Government workshops 
and ordnance factories have, under expert 


supervision, started to manufacture new itecK 
of defence equipment. Plans have been foriiin 
lated for the technical training of some 15 ,(M)o 
men. This has been supplemented by tlic 
Bevin Scheme, by which Mr. Ernest Bevin, tho 
British Minister for Labour, proposed to actfcpt 
several hundred men from Indian workshops 
for advanced training in English faetori»,s 
Already a number of men liave proceeded lo 
England for training under the scheme. Tic- 
highly skilled personnel that these schemos 
would give India should materially help in her 
industrial development both now as well as 
after the war. 

India's War Su|»i»liM. — India’s achievements 
in the field of war supplies already constitute 
an impressive record. According te Sir Muham- 
mad Zafnilla Khan, steel output will soon h(‘ 
increased by one-third ; gun production lias 
risen five-fold and ultimately will rise forty- 
fold ; railway works and engineering shops liavc 
acliieved miracles of adaptability to intricate 
work for whicii they were never originally 
iutendiMl ; marine propelling maciiinery is to Im 
made liere for the first time ; India’s first air- 
craft has l>ecn assemiiled ; iier shipyards arc 
working all out on naval craft ; production of 
armoured fighting vehicles is limited only by 
the number of imported chassis and the output 
of armour plate. The woollen Industry, hand- 
loom and power-loom, is working to capacity 
and this year tiie cotton an<i wcuiUen textile 
industries will produce over 300 million yards 
of garment cloth to a value of almost tlie whole 
pre-war defence budget. 

Although this industrial ex])aiision is pri- 
marily designed to meet war retjuirements, the 
machinery in tlie new factories establislied for 
the purpose will be so designed that it can l»e 
switclied over to ordinary industrial purposes 
after the war. Unequivo{;al promises have 
been given by Government spokesmen that 
these new industries will be given sufficient 
protection to withstand unfair competition after 
the war. 
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ABDUL Hamid, M., captain, Principal, Govern- 
ment Muhammadan College, Madras, b. 
November 1806. Educ. : Balliol College, 
Oxford and Loudon, 
School of Economics. 
Government of Madras 
scholar, Oxford Univer- 
sity. Sometime Personal 
Assistant to the Director 
of Public Instruction, 
Madras, Special Officer 
for the Quinquennia] 
lleport on Education lor 
1027-1932. Secretary of 
the Madras Rotary Club 
since 1936. Secretary of 
the Madras University Students* Information 
Bureau. Awarded M.B.E. in the Coronation 
Honours of 1937. On military duty since 
the outbreak of the War. Address : “ Harbour 
View,” Clifton, Karachi. 

ABDUL Hamid, Sib, Khan Bahadur diwam, 
Bar-at-Ijaw, Kt.,o.i.E.,o.B.E., lateChlef llinis• 
ter,Kal>urthala State.6. 16 October 1881. m. a 
(laughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amlr-ud>Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Kdtfc.; Government College, Lahore* 
and Lincolns Inn, London. Judge, 1909; 
Superintendent of the Census Operations, 
1911 ; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depts. as Mashir Mai ; Fellow of the Punjab { 
University; Lately Member, Ihinjab Le^s- 
lative Council ; Chief Secretary, March 1016; 
OMef Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1916); 
O.B.B. (1918); C.T.B. (1928): Knighted 
3rd June 1933. Appointed by the (Jovemment 
of India, Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered i 
Areas, 1929-30. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1031. Now a Nomin- 
ated Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly. Address : New Delhi. 

ABDUL Karim, Maulavi, B.A., 
Government pensioner; Ex-Member, Council 
of State; Ex-Member, Bengal Legislative 
Obuncl! ; Ex-President, Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League ; Hon. Fellow of the Calcutta 
University ; President, Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, Bengal ; b. 20th August 1868. 
m. Ayesha Khatum of Calcutta. Educ.: Sylhet 
and 'Calcutta. Started as a teacher in the 
Calcutta Madrasah ; Assistant Inspector of 
Schools for Mahomedan Education for about 
15 years; Inspector of Schools, Chittagong 
Division, for about five years. Pubiications : 
History of India for Beginners in English, 
Bengali, Hindi and Urdu ; Students* History 
of India. The Mahomedan Empire in India 
in Bengali ; Hints on Class Management and 
Method of Teaching in English ; Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (English), l8lam*8 Contri- 
bution to Science and Civilisation (English); 
** l^ophet of Islam and His Teachings ” and 
** Islam, a Religion of Peace and Progress" 
(En^lsh). Address : 13-1, Wellesley Square, 
Calcutta. 


ABDULLA Hirji, B.A., Member, Bombay Stock 
Exchange. 6. December 14, 1890. Matri- 
culated from Anjnmau-I-Islam High School. 
Had a brilliant Scholastic career, was awarded 
prizes in all subjects includ- 
ing Persian, and Rao Sir 
l»ragmaljl Cutchi Scholar- 
ship. Graduated from 
Elphinstone College in 1911. 

Studied Law, but later 
joined the well-known Ann 
of Currimbhoy Ebrahim <fe 
Sons Ltd., in July 1912. 

Made Assistant Manager of 
the Indore Malwa Mills Ltd., 
was appointed Chief Assis- 
tant of the Ann of Ebrahim- 
bhoy Pabauey, Shanghai, in 1017 and Manager 
of Currimbhoy & Co., Ltd., Shanghai, 1021. 
He returned to India in 1026 after having 
travelled throughout China and Japan ; and 
left this Arm in July 1026. Became member, 
Bombay Stock Exchange, 1033. He is a 
well-known Mason, his Mother Lodge being 
The Royal Sussex Lodge No. 501, B.O. of 
Shanghai. He is a Member of the C. C. 1, 
and Presidency Radio Club. Address: 6A, 
Uamam Street, Fort, Bombay. liesidence : 
Tulsi Mahal, Cumbiilla Hill, Bombay. 

ABDUR-RAHMAN, Sib Muhammad, Kt. (1934), 
Doctor in Laws (1984); Khan Bahadur, 
1928. b. 5 Oct. 1888. Educ.: St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi; graduated in Arts 1907; 
in Law 1910. Advocate of the High Court 
of Lahore ; Senior Vice-President, Delhi 
Municipal Committee, 1926-28 ; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Delhi University, 1927-34 ; 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi, 
1930-34; Judge, Madras High Court (1987). 
Address: Madras. 

ABERCROMBIE, Sir John Robertsok, Kt. 
(1936), Managing Director, Canteen Contract- 
ors Syndicate, Ltd., Karachi, and Director, 
Latham Abercrombie & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 6. 
June 11,1888. m.BlsIeMaude, d.of E.W.Collln 
late I.C.S. Educ. ; Cheltenham Coll. Came to 
India as Assistant in 1910; joined I. A. R. O. 
Feb. 1916. Joined 18th K.O.O. Lancers in 
France,May 1916; active service In France, May 
1016— March 1918 and in Palestine March 
1918 — ^Feb. 1919. Militaiy Cross and men- 
tioned in despatches. Vice-President, Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, 1926; Prttldent, 
1980-1085 ; Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1925-26, 1030-81 and 1985-86; 
Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1937. Address: 
63-D, Warden Road, Bombay. 

ABUL Kalam Azad, Maulama, eminent 
Muslim Divine and Thinker. President, 
Indian National Congress, b. in Mecca and 
passed childhood in Arabia, took early educa- 
tion In Theology in the Al Azbar University, 
Cairo. After coming to India, he settled in 
Calcutta and started his famous Urdu Weekly 
Al-HUalf enlightening the Muslim community 
on the problems facmg it in Turkey and in 
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other Muslim lands; Government suppressed 
it and he started another immediately, viz. 
Al-Balagh, which led to his internment, along 
with the All Brothers; Just on the brink 
of the Great War, took active interest in 
National Movement and joined the Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and took leading part in 
the Khilafat Movement and suffered imprison- 
ment in tlie Non-Oo-operatlon Movement 
(1921-22) along with Deshoandhu Das and the 
All Brotners ; Since then a staunch Nationalist 
Muslim in the Congress Working Committee, 
took active, part in the C. D. Movement, 1930- 
32 and was imprisoned several times; Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1923 (Special 

\ Delhi 8e»!ion); again Actg. President, Congress. 
1980 ; member. All-India Congress Committee. 

^ Author, impressive speaker, powerful writer. 
JhublieatiOM : Several books on all kinds of 

•- anbjects mostly Theology ; latest, Commen- 
tary on Quoran. Address: Uttarpara, 
Calcutta. 

ACHESON, James GiiAsaow, B.A. (Sen. Mod. 
T.C.D.), C.I.E. (1928), I.C.S., Bcvenue and 
Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan, b. 
24th January 1889. m. Violet Catharine 
French Field d. of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. C. W. 
Field. Educ. : Trinity College, Dublin 
(Dublin University). Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1913 ; posted to United Provinces, 
whence in 1917 transferred to Political Service 
in Baluchistan ; Member of British Mission 
to Kabul, 1921 ; Political Agent, North 
Waziristan, 1024-26 ; Deputy Secretary to 
the Govt, of India in the Foreign Dept., 
1927-29 ; officiated as Foreign Secretary, 
Nov. and Dec. 1928 and Jan. to March 1931 ; 
on deputation to Imperial Defence College, 
1929-30; Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, 
1932-83 ; Resident in Waziristan, 1935-37 ; 
Political Resident on the N.-W. Frontier. 
1987-39 ; B«venue Judicial Commissioner 
in Baluchistan, 1939. Address: Commis- 
sioner’s House, Quetta, Baluchistan. 

ACLAND, BioRabd Dyke, The Right Rev. 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay (1929). b. 1881. 
Educ. : Bedford and Oxford. Deacon, 1905. 
Priest, 1906 ; Curate, St. Mary's Slough, 1905- 
10 ; S. F. G. Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address'. 
Bishop's JiOdge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

ADAM Hajee Mohomrd Sait, Khan Bahaiutr 
( 1934). Merchant and liaudlord. b. 1892, 
Cochin. T. D. High School, Cochin. Philan- 
thropist and a benevolent supporter of 
various charitable Institu- 

I tions. A prominent iigiire 
in Madras. Started business 
in 1909. Chief Distributor 
of Messrs. Parry Co., 
Ltd., Madras (for Sweets) 
for Passing Show cigarettes 
and The Nestle’s products. 
Agent :-~The Kerala Soap 
Institute, Calicut, Messrs. 
Lipton, Ltd. Sole Impor- 
ter, for State Express 
Cigarettes and Tobacco for 
Madras Presidency and Native States including 
Nizamis dominions. President, The S. I. 
Chamber of Commerce, and Sundry Merchants’ 


Association. Madras. Was awarded Siivir 
Jubilee Medal. Non-Official Member of 
Revising Authority New Provini ial 
Legislature. Committee Member of tho 
Automobile Association of S. I. ; Life 
Member of the Guzaratti Club ; Memlxr, 
Muslim Orjffianage, Madras, The Anjuman 
Muslim Association, The Muhammadan 
Educational Association, The Government 
Ophthalmic Hospital, The Rotary Club of 
Madras, Overseas League, The Cosmopolitan 
Club, 8. 1. Athletic Association, V. M. C. A.. 
Madras and Free Mason. Member, Provincial 
War Committee and the Madras Dist. 
War (Committee and also The Provincial 
Finance Hub-Committee ; The Madras Board 
of Industries; The Madras Port Committee 
(histoms ; Vice-President, All-India Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Bombay, 
and United Educational Association, Madras ; 
Sheriff of Madras in 1933, the first Sheriff 
of Cutchce Memon Muslim community 
in the Madras Presidency. Nominated 
Director of the Reserve Bank of India 
Central Board, 1935. Again nominated 1940. 
Nominated member of the Territorial Force 
in 1938 ; Director, The Cochin Textile, Ltd., 
The Cochin State Power and Light Corporation 
Ltd., Ranee (Madras) Ltd., and many, other 
companies. Speaks 9 languages. One son 
and a daughter. Address : Mohomed Build- 
ings’, 7, Bunder Street, Madros 

ADENWALLA, NARIMAN DAPABHOY, R.A., 
G.D.A., F.C.I. (Lond.), b. in June 1900. 
in Sir B. J. P. C. Institute. Passed Matri- 
culation and various commercial examinations 
with Ist class. Having 
obtained the Govt. Diploma 
in Accountancy in 
1923, started Practice in 
1928 as a Registered 
Accountant and Auditor. 

His publication of “ Guide 
to Income-tax Refund ” 
at the time, when tlie 
income-tax limit was raised 
from 18 pies to 32i pies In 
the rupee (including the 
surcharge), brought him 
popularity as a practising Accountant and 
Auditor. His subsequent publications in bot h 
vernacular and English of “ Income-tax 
Guide ” and “ Guido to Income-tax Refund ” 
met witii public approval. His various 
articles in English and vernacular pa];)erH on 
Income-tax matters are well known for their 
lucidity and as such has proved himself to be a 
clear-headed writer. He is considered as an 
authority on Income-tax matters. He is the 
President of The Byramji Jijihhoy Institution 
Old Boys’ Union. He is on the Central Com- 
mittee of Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
as also on the Working Committee of Dadabhai 
Nowroji Memorial Association. Is a member 
of the Income-tax Committee and Commercial 
Examination Board of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, and is appointed Examines in Book- 
keeping and Accountancy. Being of liberal 
view, served on the Bieception Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation of India 
during its session in Bombay. He is 
also on the Committee of one hundred of the 
Farsi Panchayat. He is a mason and past 
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Master of Masonic Lodge, and a past *' Z 
of a Chapter and Grand Lodge omce*bearer. 
He is known among masonic circles as a very 
able and latelllgent brother and has proved 
his merits as a good speaker. Address : 
418, Chotalal Bhuwan, Bombay, 2. 

AOA khan. Aoa Sultan Mahomed Shah, P.C. 
(1930; O.C.I.E. (1902); G.C.S.I.(1911); G.C.V. 
0. (1923); K.C.I.E.(1898); LL.D., Hon. Camb. 
b. 1875 ; Brilliant Star of Zansii'ar, 1900, Ist 
Class ; has many religious followers in Bast 
Africa, Central Asia and India; head of Ismail 
Mahoinedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recognL 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Presided over the League of Nations Session, 
Sept. 1937. Pubticaiion : India in TransUion . 
Address : Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGA, Burjor Sorahshaw .Tamshed.)], 

F.R.I.B.A. (Lon.), M.I. Struct. E. (Lon.), 
F.I.I.A., L.C.K.. M.I.K. (India), J.P.. was the 
first Indian President of the Indian Institute 
of Archltecrts which is affilia- 
ted to tile Royal Institute 
of British Architects (I.,oii.), 
and the first Indian to 
serve on the Council of the 
latter in 19.31-32. b. in 
Bombay on 29tb November 
1879. Joined the firm of 
ids maternal uncle, Mr. 
Shapoorjee N. ('handabhoy, 
F.R.I.B.A., as a partner in 
1907, after wliose death in 
1020, the business has been 
continued by him. Appointed Justice of the 
Peace (Bombay) 1928, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (London) 
1925, Member of the Institution of Structural 
Engineers (Lon.), 1922, Licentiate of (Jivll 
Engineers of Bombay University 1902, Member 
of the Institution of Engineers (India), 1924, 
Fellow of the Indian Institute of Architects, 
1928, Member of the Bombay Engineering 
Congress since 1928. He was the Chairman 
of the Institution of Engineers (India), 
Bombay Centre, in 1935 (being the first 
practising architect to receive this honour). 
Trustee : Zoroastrian Building Society and 
Fund, Indian Institute of Architects, Associa- 
tion of Bombay Civil Engineers, Architects 
and Surveyors, and Bai Navajliai Miilla School 
since 1932. Member Managing t’oniinittec 
of the Parsi (Centra) Association (Jo-operative 
Housing Society Ltd., Bai Avabai Framji 
Petit Pars! Girls’ Orphanage. Dr. Bahadurji 
Sanitorium at Devlali, Iran league, Iranian 
Women’s Educational Fund (Bombay), King 
George V Silver Jubilee Fund Committee, 
Board of Management of Jehangir Barjorji 
Vachha School, and Vice-President of the 
Irani Zarthosti Anjuman. He has designed 
and carried out the work of several buildings 
In Bombay and. Mofussil, and as architect 
his services were sought by Indian States 
like Gwalior, Rajpipia, Kewa, Bhopal. 
Devgadh-Baria, etc., the Royal Western 
India Turf Club, Native Slisre and Stock 
Brokers’ Association, Sir Dinshaw Petit 
Bart.) Trust Settlement, Sir Ratah Tata 
Charities, etc. Mr. Aga is a Freemason 


and founder of several I^ges and had the 
lionour in 1932 of being granted audlenfi^ by 
His Imperial Majesty Eezashaha Pahelvl of 
Iran. Address: Advani Chamiiers, Sir 

Pherozshaw Mehta Road, Bombay. 

AGA, Jamshki) Burjor, A.I.A.A. A’ .S. (I^ond.), 
A. 1. 1. A,, (f.l). Arcli. IncoriKirated Architect 
and Surveyor, b. 27th October 1916. m. 
Shlrln 1). Cooper d. of Sir Dhanjishaw (Jooper 
on 5th December 1938. 

After passing the Matricu- ||||||||||||||||||m 
G ovt, 

Diploma in Architecture. 

Was elected Associate of 

the Iiulian Institute of 

Architects and also of the 

Assoidation of Incorporated 

Arciiitects and Surveyors of 

liOndon, iieing the youngest 

Indian to acquire this dis- 

tinction. Partner, Sha- HRIHHIIlP 

poorjee N. ('haudabhoy A. 

(Jo., Architects, Engineers and Surveyors. 
Member: KnteTtaininent Committee, first 
Ideal Home Exliibition held at the Town 
Hall in 1937 under tlie auspices of the Indian 
Institute of Architects. He Is the youngest 
practising Architect in Boinliay. Member. 
Iranian Zoroastrian Anjuman, Pars! Central 
Association and Political League, Jt. Hon. 
Secretary, Iranian Kanoon. Is a Freemason 
and inemlier of Lodge Sir Lawrence .lenkins. 
Visited Iran 1932. Address : Advani 
(Jhambers, Sir Pherozsliaw Mehta Road, 
Bombay. 

AHMAD, D». SirZIA-TJDDIN, Kt. (1938), O.T.B. 
M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L.A., Pro. 
Vlee-Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
1920-28, Vlce CJiancellor, 19.35-38 ; 
b. 1878. .* Aligarh ; Trin. Coll., Cam- 

bridge. (Sir Isaac Newton Scholar), Paris, 
Bologna, El. Azher (Cairo), Gottingen 
(Ph. D.) and Allahabad (D.Sc.); Member 
of Calcutta University Commn. Address: 
Legislative Assembly, New Delhi, Simla. 

AHMADI, Daitd Ibrahim, B.Ag., Superin- 
tendent, Municipal Gardens, Bombay, comes 
of a brancli of the Tyabji family well-known 
in Bombay and elsewhere. Eldest son of 
Ibrahim Ahmad i, who was 
a distinguished olfic>cr in 
tile Bombay P. W. D. h. 
28th of August 1900. 
Muc. at St. Xavier’s 
School and College and 
then Joined the College of 
Agriculture, Poona, from 
where he passed the Degree 
Examination in 1923 of 
the University of Bombay, 
m. Miss Haftza Faiz 
Tyabji in 1930, one 
daughter, Farhat. Served in H. K. H. the 
Nizam’s Agricultural Department till 1936, 
when he Joined the Bombay Municipality 
is Superintendent of Gardena. A keen 
sport, he is a good tennis player and 
cricketer. He was General Secretary of the 
Agricultural (Jollegc Gymkhana and an 
V. C. O. in the University Training Corps. 
Address : Victoria Gardens, Byculla, Bombay. 
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AHMB1>» Trb Hon. Sir Sultan, Kt., er. 1927; 
Doctor of Law, 1030 ; Law Member to the 
Government of India since July, 1041. b. 24th 
December 1880. of Khan Bahadur 8. 
Khnirat Ahmed of Gaja. tn. 1900. Galled 
to the Bar in 1905. Deputy Legal 
Eemembrancer of the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1913 ; Government Advocate, 

. 1916*37 ; a^d as Judge, Patna High Court, 
1919^^20; Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 

, $9t3-80; Member, Hartog Education Commit- 
tal 1928-29 ; Delegate, Indian Round Table 
, OOlif^ences, 1930-31 ; Acting Member of 
Hicecutive Council of Governor of Bihar and 
OtiMa, 1932 ; Acting Member of Executive 
Council of Governor-General in charge of 
i^ailways and Commerce, 1937; Degree of 
Doctor of Laws conferred by the Patna 
University, 1931. Clubs: Athenaeum; Calcutta; 
New Patna. Address: New Delhi/Simla. 
AINSCOUOH,SiRTHOMASMARTLAND,Kt.(1082), 
C.B.B.(1926),M. Com. ,F.R.G.S., His Majesty’s 
Bealor Trade Commlsslonerin India and Cey- 
lon. b. 1886. m. Mabel, d. of the late W. LIncolne 
of Ely, Gamhs. two s. one d. Edue,: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switxerland and Man- 
chestor University. In business in China. 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Boara 
of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917 ; 
Expert Assist, to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Member of the U. K. Delega- 
tion to the Ottawa Imperial Conference, 1982. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

AIYAR, N. N., J.P., Hony. Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay. Dy. Asstt. Controller, Mily. 
Accts. b. 1880, Field Seiwice Mes. Bxp. Force, 
N.W.F.F. and W.F.F., 1917-20. Awarded 
British War Medal, Victory 
Medal, Indian General 
Service Medal, Afghanistan, 
Two Clasps N. W. F. and 
Waziristanand King’s Silver 
Jubilee Medal. President, 
Ward Welfare Committee, 
Simla-New Delhi, 1933-34, 
8. I. Welfare society, 
Bombay, 1937-39, S. J. 
Volunteer Corps, Bombay, 
1938-89; Vice-President, 
S. I. Educ. Assn., Simla- 
New Delhi, 1933, S. I. Assn., Bombay, 1937-38; 
Member, Managing (’oinmittee, Mental Hospi- 
tal, Calcutta, 1035, l^rlsoner’s Aid Society and 
General Committee, King George V Memorial 
Fund, Calcutta, 1936, S. I. Assn, and Asthika 
Sama], Bombay. Vice-Chairman, King 
Emperor’s Anti Tuberculosis Fund, North 
Bombay, 1938; (’hairman, Bombay School 
Children’s Sports Committee, 1938 ; Voluntary 
Probation Officer, Children’s Aid Society, 
and Bombay Province Probation and After- 
Care AiMOciation. Did relief work in Delhi 
during Jumma Floods, 1933 and Bihar Earth- 
quake. Made a gift to Simla Municipality 
(n load resting pillars for the benefit of coolies 
ol Simla, 1988-84. Address : Bombay 19. 


AJIT SiNOHJi Sahib Maharaj Srri, the third 
son of His Late Higlmess Maharaja Sfari 
Sardar Singh ji Sabeb Bahadur of Jodpur 
and the younger brother of His Highness th(’ 

S resent Maharaja Saheb 
lahadur of Jodhpur, b. 
on 1st May 1907. e. at 
the Rajkumar College, 

Rajot, and Mayo College, 

Ajmer, received executive 
and judical training under 
Mr. L. G. L. Evans, I.C.8., 

C.T.E., and Sir Sukhdeo 
Prasadji Saheb in the 
Mahkma Khas, Jodhpur. 

Appointed Director, Veteri- 
nary Department and Shikar 
Khana, 1927. President, Consultative Com- 
mittee of the State, May 1936. President, 
Advisory Board, 1988 and Councillor te 
His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur, 
September 1940. The portfolio of the Home 
Minister was put under his direct control ')n 
January 20, 1941. Visited England thrice in 
1925, 1929 and in 1937 in attendance on 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb Bahadur 
of Jodhpur. Was awarded Coronation Medal 
in the Coronation Durbar of His Majesty 
King George VI. Went twice to Africa in 
attendance on His Highness the Maharaja 
Sahib Bahadur of Jodhpur in 1933 and 193r> 
on shooting excursions. Address: Jodhpur. 
AKMAL, Mirza Ziadin, great grandson of 
Shahzada Mubarik of the Mughal dynasty. 
b. Abbotabad, N.W.F.P. in 1875. From the 
age of 17 to 39 a globe trotter with a love for 
adventure. Lived in Lon- 
don during the Sin Fein 
outrages, visited Turkey 
during the Turco-Greek war 
of 1897, Hungary during 
students’ riots, Cuba during 
the rebellion of 1899, South 
Africa during the Boer war 
and the Zulu rebellion . For 
many years a cigarette 
manufacturer, abroad and 
In India. At present General 
^tenager and expert of the 
Hyderabad Deccan Cigarette Factory. A 
believer in the militarisation of the British 
Empire as the only safeguard of world 
peace, and a writer ol pamphlets and books 
on the subject. Address : Mashirabad, 
Hyderabad, Do. 

ALAGAPPA Chettiar, K. V. Al. RM., M.A., 
Bar-at-Law, Banker, son of late Mr. K. V. 
Al. Rm. Ramanathan Chettiar, b. 6th April 
1909. Hindu, Nattukottai Chettiar. e. Presi- 
dency College, Madras, M.A., (Lit. Hons.) 
1930 ; Middle Temple, 

London. Bar-at-Law, 

1933. Enrolled as an 
Advocate of the Madras 
High Court, 1934 ; 

Deputy Chairman, The 
Indian Overseas Bank, 

Ltd., Director, The Indian 
Bank Ltd. , The Aaron Spin- 
ning & Weaving Mills Ltd., 

The Indo Commercial Bank 
Ltd., The Madras Sale 
Deposit Go., Ltd., The BUd- 
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land Rubber Produce Go., Ltd., The Cochin 
Textiles Ltd., The Ayer Manis Rubber Estate 
Ltd., Managing Director, Ramal & Co., Ltd., 
Proprietor, The Paragon Talkies, Trustee, 
Hir Muthiah Chettiar High School. Interested 
in flying. Is the first Indian to be entertained 
at the Head Office of tlie Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, as an apprentice 
and served the Bank for more than two years. 
The first Member of the community to qualify 
for M.A., and Barrister-at-Law. Has exten- 
sive business interests in F. M. S. and Straits 
Settlements. Address : “ Krishna Vilas,” 

Vepery, Madras. Telegram : Umayal.’ 
Telephone : 3066. i 


.\LI, A. F. M. Abdul, F.R.S.L., M.A. h. 1884. 
Commissioner of Wakfs, Beiq^al ; Ex-Keeper 
of the Records of the Govt, of India and 
Ex-Secretary to the Indian Historical 
Records Commission ; Trustee and Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Indian Museum ; Mem- 
ber, Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund ; Past President, Rotary Club 
ot Calcutta ; Governor of the Cahmtta Blind 
School ; Secretary, Calcutta Historical Society; 
Secretary, Mahomedan Literary Society 
of Calcutta ; Vice-President, Calcutta Maho- 
medan Orphanage ; Ex-President of the 
Refuge for tlie Homeless and Helpless ; Gover- 
nor of the Calcutta Juvenile House of Deten- 
tion; Member of the Hon. Committee of 
Management of the Zoological Garden, Cal- 
cutta ; Chairman, Committee of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Calcutta ; Vice-President of the 
Calcutta Geographical Society. Address : 
3, Nawab Abdur Rahman Street, Calcutta. 

ALIKHAN, Kunwar Hajee Ismaiel, O.B.R. 
(1933), M.L.A. (Central), Rais of Asrauli 
Estate, Dt. Bulandshahr. XJ.P. Zamindar ; 
hereditary Darbari. b. December 18, 1897 ; 
m. Shafi-un-Nisa Begain. Educ. : l*rivately 
and St. Peter’s College, Agra. Toured all 
Western countries and Asia ; served in diffe- 
rent capacities, C3ty Board, Mussoorie (1919- 
3‘i) ; President of several public InstitutioiiH 
and Societies ; elected memt)er, U.P. Leg. 
(Council under Montford Reforms (1926) ; 
Elected Member of Central Leg. Assemldy 
(1930-34) ; Chief Whip and Founder of the 
United India Party in the Central Assembly 
(1931-34) ; nominated Member of the Council 
of State (1936-40) ; member of several Standing 
Committees of the Indian L^islature; in 
public life since 1916. Publications: Female 
Education of Muslim Rajputs. Address : 
Asrauli Estate, District Bulaiulshahr, U.P. 

ALLEN, CHARLES* Turner, C.I.E. (1922) 
Companies Director, h. April 9th 1877. w. 
to MiM Gladys Gore, d. of Col. St. G. Gore, 
C.SX, C.I.E., Surveyor General In India. 
Bdue.: Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Address : Lake House, Oawnpore. 


AMARJIT Singh, Major, Mauarajeumar 
of Kapurthala, C.I.E., I.A., M.A. (Oxon.); 
Household Minister, Commandant, State 
Forces, Vice-President, State Council, 
second son of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. b. 

5th August 1893. Edue. : 

Vienna, France, Christ 
Chnrch, Oxford ; Served 
ill France with the Indian 
Army during the Great War. 

Honorary Major, Indian 
Army (1930) : served as 
Honorary A.D.C. to His 
Excellency the C^mmandor- 
in-Chiefin India (1926-30); 

Staff Officer to General 
Gouraud, Military Governor, 

Paris, during his tour lu India winter 
(1928-20); C.I.E., June 193.'). Attended 

• Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty in 1936, 
and the Coronation of His Majesty King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth in London ii) 
1937. Commander of Legion d’ Honneur, 
awarded by the French Government, 1938. 
Address : Marlborough Club, lA)ndon. 
AMBBDKAR, DR. Bhimbao Ramji, M.A.,P.H. 
D., D.Sc., Bar-at-law ; Member, National De- 
fence Connell; Member, Bombay Legislative As- 
sembly, (Leader of Independent Labour Party). 
b. 1893. Educ. : Satara and Bombay; Gaekwar’s 
Scholar at Columbia University tostudy Econo- 
mics and Sociology: didRescarchinlndiaOffice 
Library and kept terms for the Bar at Gray’s Inn. 
Professor of Political Economy, Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay, 1917 ; 
went to Germany and joined Bonn Univer- 
sity and then London University and 
took D.Sc. in Economics and Commerce; 
called to the Bar, 1923 ; gave evidence before 
Southborough Committee for Franchise, 1918; 
and Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
1926; Member of the Round Table Conference, 
London, 1930-32 and Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, 1932. Publications : The Pro- 
blem of the Rupee, Evolution of Provincial 
Finance in British India ; Caste in India, Small 
Holdings and their Remedies, Ttie Annihilation 
of Caste and Federation is Freedom, Thoughts 
on Pakistan, etc. Address : Raj Graha, 
Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay. 
AMINUDDIN, SnsD, B.A. (Cantob.), Bar-at- 
Law, I.C.S., Collector of Katnaglri from 
June 1940. b. 2l8t AprU, 1895. Educ.: 
M. A. O. Collegiate School, Aligarh, till 1914; 
Downing College, Cambridge, 1910-1918 ; 
Gray’s Inn, London. Assistant Collector at 
Sukkur (Sind), Ahmednagar and Thana. 
Collector, Satara, 1930-81; Kanara. 1931; 
Kolaba, 1932-1934. Member of Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1932-34 ; Collector of 
Naslk, 1935 ; Nominated member, Indian 
Legislative Assembly, for the budget session 
at Dellii in 1936 ; Collector of East Khandesh, 
1936-37 ; Deputy Secretary, Revenue Depart- 
ment, 1937-^ ; Director of Land Records 
and Inspector General of Registration for the 
Province of Bombay, 1938-39. Holds Jagirs 
(Inam Villages) in the Province of Bombay, 
Nizam’s Dominion, Baroda, Junagadh and 
Sachin States, acquired by his ancestors for 
meritorious services rendered to the Govern- 
ment and States. Address: Nawab Manstt, 
Baroda. 
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A'^lTLAL POPATBHAI, Share, Stock and 
rlhdnoe Broker, b. on 16 Kartiki Shudh, 
Samvat 1952 at Dhoraji, Kathiawar. Third 
son of the late Shoth 
Popathhai Joothabhai. e. 
at Alfred High School, 
Rajkot and Ferguson Col- 
lege, Poona, m, in 1013 
Bai Mankunverbai, 
daughter of Zaverchand 
Ranchho<l Bakhai. One 
son and three daughters. 
After passing the first year 
Arts Examination, joined 
the Share Bazar in Bombay 
. V In 1916. In 1920 joined 

1 Tulsidas Mohan ji Vora, a prominent share 
broker as his partner. In 1926 became a 
member of the Native Share and Stock 
Brokers’ Association and is at present carrying 
on business under the name and style of 
Amrltlal Popatbhai <fe (’o. Part.ners : Amritlal 
Popatbhai and Bhansuklal Amritlal. He is a j 
member of the Managing Committee of the 
Ghatkopar Jivadaya Khato. Address : Aga- ' 
klian Building, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

ANANDJI Hakidas, B.A., LL.B., Managing 
Director, Anandji Haridas A (!o., Ltd., Iron 
and Steel Mercliants at Calcutta and Bombay, 
Selling Agents for The Tata 
Ltd., The Steel Corporation 
of Bengal, The Indian Steel 
& Wire Products Ltd. 
(Jamshedpur), b, at 
Bombay in 1896. e. at 
Esplanade High School, St. 

Xaviers, Wilson and Law 
Colleges, Bombay. Passed 

B. A. in 1917; LL.B. in 
1919. Was a member of 
Committee of Bengal 
National (’hamber of (Com- 
merce, Calcutta, 1922-1624. 

In 1924, was a founder and senior Vice- 
President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta. President of the Calcutta Iron 
Merchants’ Association, 1926-1931, Also a 
member of the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Advisory Committee, 1926-1932, and Com- 
mercial Member of the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee, was elected member of the 
Calcutta Corporation, 1929-1932. Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchant^' 
Chamber, Bombay. Vice-President, The 
Bombay Steel Traders’ Association, Member, 
Governing Council, The Bombay Homoepathlc 
Medical Association, Member, Committee of 
the Bhatia General Hospital, Trustee of 
Khimji Jlwa and other charities. Address : 
29, D. Doongersey Road, Bombay. 

ANANTA Kbirhna Ayyar, Rao Bahadvr Sir 

C, V., B.A., B.L., Retired Judge of the 
Madras High €k)urt. 6. 1874. Edtic. : Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Col- 
lege : Carmichael and Tones Prizeman in Law, 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P. R. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, In 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1928-27. A(Sted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Miadras, in Mardi 1928 ; nominated 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, 


March-Deoember 1928: Elevated to tb< 
Bench as a permanent Judge . in Decembo 
1928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1 981 ; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council . Knighted 1 934. Addreis • 
Cbittur, Ck)chin, S. Malabar. 

ANEY, The Hon’ble Mr. Madhao Shrihari 
B.A., B.L. (Cal.), M.L.A., Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Comicil (Indians Overseas), b. 29 
August 1880. m. Yamuna (died 1925). Bdue. : 
Morris College, Nagpur. Teacher, Kashibai 
Private High School, AmrautI, 1904-07; 
j^oined bar 1908 at Yeotmal ; Vice-President, 
Indian Home Rule League ; President, Berar 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1921-1930; 
Joined Civil Disobedience Movement; Ag. 
President, Indian National Ck^n^ess, 1933 ; 
Member, Legislative Assembly for Berar, 1924- 
1920, 1927-1930 and 1935 ; Member, Congress 
Working Committee, 1924-25 and 1931-34; 
founded Yeotmal District Association, 1916; 
Member, Nehru (Committee; Vice-President, 
Responslvist Party; General Secretary, Con- 
gress Nationalist I^rty, 1934: Leader, Congress 
Nationalist Assembly Group, 1935; General 
Secretary, Anti-Commitnal Award Conference 
Working Committee, 1936. Elected Member 
of Nagpur University Court since 1936 and of 
Hindu University Court Benares, since 1938. 
PvMications : Collection of writings and spee- 
ches (in Marathi.) Address : New Delbi/Simla. 

ANGRE ; Major Shrimant Sardak 
Dharhvrer Chandroji S a m b h a j I Rao, 
WA7ARAT MOAB, SAWAI SARKHBr4, BAHADUR, 
A, D. C. to His Highness Maharaja Scindia. 
Bom 1896. Educated : 

Wilson High School, 

Bombay ; Sardars’ School, 

Gwalior: Agricultural Ins- 
titute, Allahabad ; was Vice- 
President, Executive Coun- 
cil, & Foreign and Political 
Minister Gwalior Govern- 
ment. Keeper of His 
Highness’s Privy Purse, 

Suba Shivpuri, Master of 
Ceremonies; Private Secre- 
tary to His Highness 
Maharaja Scindia ; Huzoor Secretary, 
Gwalior Darbar. PublicatUms : Adesh or 
Letters to my son, Rajkumaranc?ie Sangopan 
Ani Shikshan, various articles In periodicals 
and newspapers, etc. Honours : Conferment of 
Scindia Biedal, the highest honour by Gwalior 
Government. Address: Sainbhaji Vilas, 
Gwalior. 

ANKLESARIA, Nasservanji N., C.I.E,, 

Barrister-at-l^aw, D.E.S.P. (Paris), b. 
February 1881. m. Dossibal, d, of J. N. 
Ginwalla. Graduated witli First Class Honours 
from Elphlnstone College, 
Bombay, 19(X). Studied at 
' Cambridge, London and 
Paris, 1901-()6. Passed 
examination in Paris for 
Dlplome de I’icole des 
Sctences Politiques 1905. 
Called to tlie English Bar 
from Gray’s Inn, London, 
1 906. Appointed professor 
of History and Political 
Eocmomy at D. J. College, 
Sind, 1907. Elected Mem- 
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ber and President of Ankleshvar Municipality 
and member of Taluka and District Local 
Boards, Broach. 1913-1930. Vice-President, 
Gujarat Cotton Traders aaid Factory Owners’ 
Association, 1925-1931. Granted Honorary 
King’s Commission and Viceroy’s Commission 
in 12/2 Bombay Pioneers (I.T.F.), 1927. Fleet- 
ed member of Indian lieglslative Assembly for 
Bombay N.l). (Gujarat), 1931-34. Made 
(^.I.E., 1933. Sat in London on Indian 
Federal Railway Board and Keserve Bank 
Committees, 1933. Appointed member of the 
Tariff Board, 1938, Appointed Dewan, and 
Huzur Court Judge, Rajkot, 1940. Address : 
Rajkot and Anklesvar. 

ANSORGE, KRlO CE(? 1 L, B.A. (Oxoii.), C.I.E. 
(1937), I.C.S., Adviser toll. K, tiie (Jovernor 
of Orissa, h. Marcli 6, 1887. in. Wenonah 
Hardwick Ansorge, (nee Leatiier) ; Educ. : 
St. Paul’s School and St. Joliii’s College. 
Oxford. Passed I.C.S. examination in 1910 ; 
posted to Chapra (Bengal), December 1911; 
S.D.O., Hajipur, 1913; on special duty under 
Government of India (Rev. and Agric. Dept.), 
1916; S. D. O., Khurda (Orissa), 191(5 ; Olfg. 
(’ollector of Puri, 1917; Offg. Dy, Commis- 
sioner of Sambalpur, 1918 ; Served under 
Government of India, 1918-24, in Commerce 
and Industry and Finam^e Departments ; 
(Deputy Secretary (’. & O. Depts., and addi- 
tional Deputy Se<uetary F. I).), ('ollector of 
Shahabad, 1925 ; Secretary to Govt, of B, & O. 
in Educ. and Dev. Depts., 1926; Registrar 
of ('o-operative Society, 1930 ; Commi.ssioner 
of Firhut. 1935 ; Rev. CommiHsioner of Orissa, 
1938. Adviser to H. E. the Governor of 
Orissa sbiee 1939. Pnhlirations : Silk in 
India (with the late Prof. Maxwcdl l/ofroy) 
1916. Address: Cuttack, Orissa. 

ARBTJTHNOT, Cliffoud WrLLiAM Ernest, 
B.E., B.A., (M.E. (1930), Member, Bombay- 
Sind Public Service (’om mission, b. 13tii 
February, 1885. Edne. : (’ampbell College and 
Queen’s University, Belfast. Entered the 
Indian Service of Engineers as Assistant 
Engineer, P.W.D., in 1908; retired as 
Superintending Engineer in 1940. Served 
for four years, 1914-1918 in the Indian Army 
during the Great War. Member, Bombay 
Municipal Cori)orntlon, 1921-1937. Address: 
Byc.ulla Club, Bombay. 

ARCOT, Prinok of, Nawab Azimzah, His 
Highness Sir Ghulam Mahomxd ali Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917), K,('.LE. (1909 ). b. 
22 Feb. 1882. «. father, 1903. Premier 

Mahomedan nobleman of Southern India, being 
the direct male descendant and representa- 
tive of the Sovereign Ruler of the Kamatic. 
Educ. : His Highness received his preliminary 
education under Mr. J. Creighton and was 
thereafter educated umler C. Morrison, M-A. ; 
Member of Madras Legislative Council, 
1904-6 ; Member of tfje Imperial Legislative 
Council (Mahonu^dan Electorate) of the 
Madras Presidency, 1910-13 ; Member of the 
Madras J^egislative ( Vumcil by nomination, 
1916 ; awarded title of Highness in 1936, 
He possesses three cannons to lire salute on 
important occasions and is allowed to main- 
tail! an Infantry Guard and an Escort of 


troops. The Collector of Madras, Mr. G. W. 
Prlestlay, I.C.S., is the Kx-Offleio, Political 
Officer attached to His Highness. President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore ; Presi- 
dent, Soutii Indian Islamiati League, Madras. 
Presided All-India Muslim league, 1910. 
Life Member, I.4iwley Institute, Ooty ; Idfo 
Member, Soutli India Athletic Association. 
Club, Gymkliana, Madras. Address : Amir 
Mahal Palace, Madras. 


ARUNDALE, GkoH((E Syi>NKY, M.A., LL.B. 
(t^aiitab.), D. Litt. (Madras), F. R. Hist. 
8. (Loud.). President of The Theosopbical 
Society, since June 1934, succeeding Dr. 
Annie Besant. b. Surrey, England, 1 I)e<'. 
1878. m. Rtikmini, daugliter of Pandit 
Nilakauta Sastri, Madras, 1920. Edue. : (’am- 
brulge linivorsity and Continent of Europe. 
Came to India 19(K{, and for 30 years asso- 
ciated witli Dr. Besant in education and 
IK)litics. Became Principal of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares (1909); examiner to 
Allahabad Cniversity ; rejHuted on Kashmir 
educational system ; I'riucipal, Kutional 
University, Madras, whiclj in 1924 conferred 
lion(»rary degree; of 1). J Jtt., Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Chancellor, signing his diploma ; 
Minister of Education, Indore, 1920. For 
souk; years Organizing Secretary for tlie 
All-India Home Rule J.eague, and in 1917 
with Dr. Besant Interned under Defen(‘e of 
India Act. Has been General Secretary 
for Tiie TluH)8oj>liicaI Society in England, 
Australia, India. First visited Australia 
1926 and tlircw bim.self into va»'ious activities 
for Australia’s development; founded Who’s 
for Australia League! in 1929. Deeply 
interested in internationalism, is working 
for India’s freedom within the British Com- 
monwealth and for the triumpl) of the Allies 
in tiic War. Frequently visits Europe and 
America. Is a Bisljop of the Liberal (Jatholie 
(ffinrch ( 1925 ), a Freeman of the City of 
London, and author rf many publications ; 
President of the New India League (1939) ; 
Provincial Cliief Commissiouer for the Hlndu.s- 
tan Se(»ut Association in the Madras J*resi- 
dency (J939). Address : Adyar, Madras. 


ARUNDALE, RUKMINI (Ri'KMlNl Devi) ; 
President of Kalakslietra (Inlernatiomil Arts 
(’eiitre), .Adyar, Madras, b. February 29, 
4904, at Madura; youngest d. of Pandit 
Nilakauta Sastri. Started dancing under 
personal guidan<;e of Anna i*uviova and in 
1935 Indian press acedaimed her as a genius 
of the darn^e ; has travelled and done research 
in art and drama in many countries ; is work- 
ing througli Art and Theosophy for India’s 
cultural renaissance, specdalising in Bharata 
Natya ; in 1940 presided over tiie Bharata 
Natya Section, 'J'entlj Oiiental (’onference, 
Tirupati, and made successful tour of Nortii 
India. President, World Federation of Voung 
Theosophists ; South Indian Human it arian 
Society ; and Besant Tiieosoplib-al School, 
Adyar ; Editor of The Yoiimj Citizen, and 
author of The Messaye of Beauty to Civili- 
zation and other lectures. Married : In 1920 
Dr, George S. Aruudale. Address : Adyar, 
Madras. 
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ASAVALE, Rao Bahadur Ramohandra S., 
J.P., Ex*M.L.C., h, in 1880 at Kalyan, 
Bombay, Aft<er completing education in 
1898, he joined the Municipality ; later 
])ecame a partner in Messrs. 
Jaffer Mahommed Mistry 
& t)o., and Bombay (*on- 
crete (■onstruction Engi- 
neering Co., Building Con- 
tractors. In 1910 he 
worked as Hon. ('ensus 
Supervisor so meritoriously 
that the Government was 
pleased to grant him a first 
class Sanad. He is the 
President of the school 
opened by him for the 
education of the Mahratta and Backward 
class students. One of the founders of the 
All-India Mahrattji Educ^ational ('onference, 
was the Seciretary of the Reception ('om- 
mittee of its se<;ond session in Bombay ; a 
member of its Managing (’ommittee, 1910- 
1920. He was also one of the members of the 
committ.ee under the Chairmanship of His 
late Highness tlie Maharaja of Gwalior, 
fonned with the aim of sendirjg Mahratta 
students on scholarships to foreign countries 
for higher edut^ntion ; is the President of its 
Scholarship ('ommittee. He is the President 
of the Mahratta Co-operative (Credit Society. 
One of the Trustees of the King Edward 
Memorial Fund from 1920 ; a member of the 
Managing Committee of the Shri Shivajl 
Mahratta Education Society ; President of the 
(’entral Mahratta Association, Bombay ; 
President and Trustee of the Deshastha 
Mahratta Dnyati Dharma Sanstha and 
Panchayat sabha *, a member of the All-India 
Shri Shlvaji Memorial. An elected member 
of the Municl})al (’orporation from 1923 to 
1939 ; during which time he was a member 
of the Standing Committee, Schools Com- 
mittee, the Improvement Trust Committee 
and other Committees of tlie Corporation ; 
and ("hainuaii of the Market Committee ; 
Works Committee and Tramway Committee. 
Kle<'ted meml)er of the Bombay Legislative 
('ouncil from 1920 to 1937 and elected memlw'r 
of its Fiuaiuie iS: Public Accounts (’ommittties. 
He worked as Provincial Commissioner of the 
Whitley labour (Commission. He was a 
member of the Provincial Franchise Com- 
ndttee and represented Labour on the Fawcet 
(committee. He was representative of the 
Bombay Municipal ( ’orporation on tbe 
Bombay Fruit and Vegetable Marketing 
Improvement ('ommittee and was its first 
President. President of Society of Hony. 
Presidency Magistrates of Bombay. Has 
been associated with several Associations, 
Labour Unions and Social Bodies, too numer- 
ous to mention here. Address : Asa vale 
Niwas, Nawroji Hill, opp. Umarkhadl Chil- 
dren’s Home, Bombay. 

ASSAM, Bishop of, since 1924; Rt. Rev, George 
CLAr Hubback, b.sc., D.P., b. 7th April i 
1882 ; 8. of Joseph Hubback, J.P., Liverpool; 
unmarried. Educ. : Rossall; University 1 
College, Liverpool, (^ivil Engineer on thei 
Admiralty Harbour, Dover, liK)2-6 ; in Port j 
Trust, Calcutta, 1906-8; Oxford Mission to 
Calcutta, 1908-24, with two years as Curate 



of St. Anne’s S. Lambeth, 1910-12, and Wnr 
Hospital Chaplain, Bombay, 1916-17 ; Deacoi., 
1910; Priest, 1911. Address : Bishop’s Hour ' 
Dibrugnrh, Assam. 

ASTHANA, I)R. Narayan Prasad, M.A 
LL.1), (1931 Agra Univ.), Advocate General 
II.P. b. April 20, 1874. w. Munno Devi 
Educ.: Agra College; Began practice as 
Vakil at Agra in 1895 ; elected member, Agr.i 
Municipal Board in 1902 and Vice-l’hainnan, 
1913; elected member, Provincial Legislati\f 
(’ouiicll, 1916-23 ; elected member, Council 
of State, 1927-30; Vice-Chancellor, Agra 
University 1929; Advocate General, U.I*. 
since July 1937. Practises in the Allahabad 
High Court. Twice elected President, 
Kayestha Conference. Chairman of the 
Allahabad High Court Bar (Council since 1937. 
Address: No. 23, Canning Road, Allahabad. 

ATHAVLE RAO Bahadur Bapurao NAratan, 
B.A., LL.B., J.P., Retired Presidency Magis 
trate and Coroner, Bombay, b. 4th February 
1868 at Belgaum. E. : at Ahmednagnr 
Mission High School and 
Wilson College, Bombay. 
m. on 27th Dec, 1906 
Hajasbai. d. of Shahurao 
Kiikde, Editor, “ Dryono- 
dayn,” Passed B.A., 1889; 

LL.B., 1896; Served as a 
teacher in Robert Money 
School, Bombay. Started 
practice at Bombay and 
Thana. Presidency Magis- 
trate, 1916 and after 8 
years’ service, retired in 
1923. Appointed (Jhief Judge, Savantvafli. 
1924; Coroner of Bombay, 1926. A w^I- 
knowu Indian Christian, has attracted public 
attention to the Coroner’s Court by securihg 
Legislative sanction for the introduction of 
several improvements in the proceedings. 
His services to the city of Bombay as u 
Coroner are well appreciated. The Marathi 
knowing public are under a deep debt of 
obligation to him for translating into Marathi 
the New Testament and the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. Address : Hatibag. Love Lane, 
Mazagaoii. Bombay. 

AUGUSTI, K. Joseph, b. on Ist Dec. 1884, in a 
family with long commercial traditions. 
Took to business early in life. Is a pioneer in 
joint stock enterprise in 
Travancore. Was one of 
the first to introduce 
motor industry in the 
State. Is a landholder 
and businessman. 
Founded the Palai Central 
Bank Ltd., which is' a 
member of the Reserve 
Bank of India and is one 
of the chief banks in South 
India. Is the Managing 
Director of the Bank from 
the beginning. Address .• Palai, S. I . 

AYYANGAR, Sir N. Gopalaswami, B.A., B.L., 
Xt., C.S.I., C.I.E., Diwan Bahadur, Prime 
Minister, Jammu & Kashmir State, b, 81st 
March 1882. m. Sri Komalammal. Educi. : 
Wesley, Presidency and Law Colleges, Madras. 
Asstt. Professor, Pachaiyappa’s College, 

Madras, 1904; entered Madras Civil Service 
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by a competitive examination in 1005 ; 
Deputy Collector, 1005-1019; Collector and 
District Magistrate, 1020; Member, Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1927 ; Registrar-General 
of Panchayats and Inspector of Local Bodies, 
1921-28 ; Collector and District Magistrate, 
Anantapur, 1928^31 ; Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and I^ocal Boards, 1031-32; Secre- 
tary to Government, P. W. Department, 
1932-34 ; President, Indian Offifjers’ Associa- 
tion, Madras 1935-37 ; Member, Board of 
Revenue, Madras, 1935-37 ; Prime Minister 
of Kashmir since April 1937. Address : 
May-October : Srinagar (Kashmir) ; Nov. 
April : Jammu (Tawi) ; Nanga Parbat, 
Alwarpet, Madras. 

.\ZIZ, SYED Audul, Barrister-at-Law. h. 
1885. Ednc. : Patna Collegiate School and 
the Patna, Bihar National and St. Coliimba’s 
tkJleges. Called to the Bar by the Middle 
Temple. Enrolled Advocate of the (Calcutta 
High Court, 1913, and Patna High Court, 
1910. A Criminal and Civil lawyer of wide 
reputation. Prosecution (Counsel In the 
famous Delhi Conspiracy Case in which he 
c.ame into prominence early in life for social 
and philanthropic activities ; made Blind 
Relief Camp a permanent annual feature nt 
enormous private expense ; founder, Patna 
Club and the Crdu Public Library attached 
to the Anjuman Tsiamia, Patna ; 1‘resident 
and Patron of the local Muslim Orphanage ; 
interested in the development of Cnlu and 
Hindi to promote literary interests and 
Hindu-Muslim unity ; jiresided over several 
Crdu literary (a)nferen<'es ; returned to the 
Provincial Legislature thrice successively 
in 1926, 1930 and 1937; Minister of Educa- 
tion, Bihar and Orissa, 1934 to 1937 ; resigne<i 
seat in December 1937 ; elected President, 
Bihar Provincial Muslim League, Mar<*h, 
19;i8 ; re-elected in 1938-3i), 1939-40 ; member, 
All-India Muslim League Working (Vnnmittec ; ] 
(liairmaii of tlie liece])tion Committee of the 
All-India Muslim J,eaguc held in Patna 
December, 1{I38; a(a*epted Chairmanship 
of the (hrruption Inquiry t'oraniittee, appoint- 
ed during the (Congress regime in 19.38 and 
submitted a valuable rej)ort which is in tlie 
nature of a documented treatise on public 
administrative and jududal refonn ; resigned 
presidentship of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League and membership of the ('ouncilof the 
All-India Muslim League in 1940, Appointed 
Judicial and Ecclesiastical Member, H.E. H. 
the Nizam's Govt., Hyderabad, Dn., in 
Feb. 1940. Patna Address : “ Dilkusha,” 
Patna, E.I.R., Hyderabad. Address: Judi- 
cial and Ecclesiastical Member, H. K. H. the 
Nizam’s Government Hyderabad, Dn. 

BABER Shum Shere, Comdg. Gen., G.B.E., 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Hon. Col. British Army ; 
6. 27th January 1888 ; s. of H. H. Hon. 
General Maharaja Chandra, G.C.B., etc. ; 
D. G. Police, (1903-29); D. G. Med. Dept. 
(1932); Delhi Durbar, (1003); visited 
Kuro.]^, (1908) ; Iji charge of shooting arrange- 
ments during visit of King George V, (1911) ; 
attached A.H.Q., India (March 1915 to Feb. 
1919) as I. Gen. Nepalese Contingents during 
Great War (Despatches, specially, thanks of 
Cs-in-C in India; K.C.8.I., K.C.I.K. for 
meritorious Service; let Class Nepal Star 
(1918) ; thanks of Nepal Govt, and Sword of' 


Honour ; Waslristan Field Force, 1917 ; 
(Despatches) Special mention by C-in-C in 
India and Govr.-Gen. in Council ; Nepalese 
Military Decoration for bravery ; at A.H.Q. 
India, as I. Gen. Nepalese Contingent during 
Afghan War, 1919 (G.B.E., Medal). Repre- 
sented Nepal at Northern Command Manoeuv- 
res at Attock (19'i5). In memory of son Bala 
Shum Shere supplied Bokhara with pipe 
drinking water costing over Rs. 1 lac. 
Address : Khatmandu, Nepal. 

BADENOCH, Sir ALEXANDER CAMERON, M.A., 
Kt. ( 1941 ),C.S.I. (1986), C.I.B. (1931); Auditor 
General of India, h. 2nd July 1889. m. Je.sa 
Greg Mackenna, 1914. Educ. : Dunfermline 
High School ; Edinburgh and Oxford Btalver- 
sities. Joined Punjab Commission as 
.^.ssistant Commissioner 1912: various posts 
in the Punjab 1912-18 ; Under- Secretary to 
Punjab Government, 1918 ; Accountant 
General, Central Provinces 1919; Posts and 
Telegraphs 1923 ; Central Revenues 1928 ; 
Director of Railway Audit 1930 ; Deputy 
Auditor- General of li\<lla 1932; Auditor- 
General of India l!>4(). Address: 5, York 
Place, New Delhi. 

BADLEY, Brbnton Thobtjrn (BISBOP), M. a., 
D.D., LL.D., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society: Member, Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity ; Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Delhi Area. b. May 29 
1876. m. Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Educ. : 
Ohio Wesleyan Uiiiv., Delaware Ohio, B.A., 
D.D. ; (Xdumbia Unlv. Now York ('ity, M.A. ; 
Simpson College, Jndianola, Iowa (LIj.D.) 
Professor of Englisli Jiiteratun*, Lucknow 
(Jirlstian College, Lucknow, 1900-1909 ; 
Gen. Secretary, Ei)Worth League, India 
and Burma, 1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publications : ** The Making of 
a Christian College in India” (Calcutta) 1906; 
** God's Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore City) 
1913 ; ” New Etchings of Old India” (New 
Ywk) 1917; “India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918 ; “ Hindustan’s Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 ; ** Indian Church Problems ” 
(Madras) 1930; “The Solitary Throne” 
(Madras) 1931 : ” Visions and Vlotories in 

Hindustan” (Madras) 1931; “ Warne of 

India” (Madras) 1932. Address: 12, 

Boulevard Road, Delhi. 

BAHAWALPUR : Saiiibzada Mohammad 
Abbas Abhasi, Wali-Ahad of His Higlmess 
the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 

■ of Bahawalpur. b. on 

the 22nd of March 1024. 
He joined the Aitdiison 
Chiefs College, Lahore in 
February 1934, where he 
is receiving his 
education. He received 
tlie King’s Coronation 
Medal, 1 93 7 and 
is, like his father, keen 

on Riding and Shooting. 

He is also a very enthusia- 

stic philatelist. Address : Bahawalpur. 
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BAHUCiUNA, SURENDRA Datt, M.A., (Econo- 
mics), LL.B., Dip. Ed., M.R.S.T. Educa- 
tional Adviser for the Eastern States Agency. 
b. December 14. 1905. m. Shrimati Shakam- 
bari Devi Uiiiyal. .* Pratap High 

School, Tehrl Garhwal State ; I). A. V. (College, 
Dehra Dun ; (Central Hindu (’ollege, Benares ; 
Lucknow University ; liCeds University. 
Teacher, Cambridge School, Dehra Dun ; 
Head-Master of the State High School, 
Nandgaon State. PnhlieaHom : A thesis 
on the social, econonii<i and political life of a 
tribe of the Himalayas and a thesis on the 
Educational ideals and methods of Sanderson. 
AddrenH : P. O. Sambalpur, B.N.Jt. ; Tehri 
Garhwal State. 

BAIG, MiRZA Rashid Ali, .T.P., Hon. Magis- 
trate, son of the late Sir Abbas Ali 
Baig, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. h. 25th March, 1905. 

m. Miss Tara Gupta, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Mrs. B. C. Gupta 
and grand-daiighter of Sir 
K. G. (Jiipta. K.t'.S.r. of 
Bengal, 2 Sons. e. Clifton 
College. Kngland.and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 
(’ommis.sioiiod 1924 and 
Joined the 16th Light 
('avalry. Resigned after 
six years’ service to enter 
business. Kx-President, In- 
(iian Progressive Group ; 
Hon. Secretary, Rotary Club of Bombay; 
Jt. Hon. Secretary, Bombay Red Cross A. 
Amenities for Troops Fund; Trustee, Mohamed 
Hajee Saboo Siddik Trust & other Muslim 
Trusts. Jt. Hon. Secretary, Mayor of 
Bombay’s Citizens’ Conciliation Committee, 
J. P. it Hon. Presidency Magistrate, 1940. 
McmlMjr; Managing (Council of the Federation 
of Social Welfare Asso<uationH. 'riic Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association Bombay and 
Jt. Hon. Secretary, Bombay Branch, The 
Indian Institute of International Affairs. 
Cluhfi : Willingdon, V. C. I. lUniAeme : Rabia 
Mansion, Worli Point, Bombay. 

BAILEY, Arthur Charlbb John, King’s] 
Police Medal (1920), C. I. B. (1931). 
Inspector- General of Police, Bombay, b. 
2nd October 1886. m. to Heather M. H. 
Hickie. Bduc. : St, Andrew’s College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 
Police, 1906. Address: Poona. 

BAJAN, Ervad Jal ARDESHTK, Head Priest, 
Karani’s Fire Temple, Ciisrow Bang, Colaba 
and Mevawalla’s Fire Temple, Bycnlla. b. on 
12th Decern her 1905. Edur.: at the J. N. 
Petit Farsi Orphanage, 

Bombay. Studied Avesta 
and Pahalvi np to B.A., in 
the Mullan Phlroze Madressa 
and obtained certificate, 
sciiolarsbips and prizes for 
proficiency in the languages. 

He was initiated as a priest 
at Navsari in 1922. Was 
appointed Head Priest of 
the new Fire Temple at 
Cusrow Bang on 23rd 
February 1935. He is a 
religious and moral Instructor in the various 
Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools of Bombay 


appointed by the Bombay Zoroastrian 
Jashan Committee. Is a deep student of the 
Zoroastrian religion ; a great preacher, a 

I good writer and an enthusiastic social worker. 
Is a delegate of the Parsi Chief Matrimoniai 
(Vmrt of Bombay. An elected member of 
the ‘(Committee of Hundred’. Member of 
the Parsi Federal (;ouncil. Hon. Secretary 
of the Athoriian Mandal, Athornan Anjuman 
Committee and the Byculla Jashan C^ommittee. 
Vice-President of the Pare! Parsi Mandal, 
(Jiisrow Bang Par.si Association and the Parsi 
Madadgar Mandal, ’rrustec of the Byculla 
Jashan Committee, et(\ A cabinet member of 
the Arbitration Board of tim ‘ Parsi League of 
Honour.’ Hon. Religious Instructor in the 
Municipal Scliool at Byculla, Bai Motlibai 
Wadia Parsi Liidies Work Class, Sir Cnsrou' 
Wadia School. He is a member of the Re- 
search Society of the Zoroastrian Religion and 
the Parsi Patriotic League. Address : Meva- 
walla Fire Temple, 72, Coniiangbt Road, 
Byculla, Bombay 12. 

BAJPAl, SirOIRJA SHANKAR, B.A.(Oxon.),B Sc. 
(Allahabad). K.B.IC., C.I.E., I.C.8.. Agenl- 
(Jcneral to the Govt, of India in the U S. A.. 
b. 3 April 1891. Edm. : Muir Central College, 

I Allahabad and Merton College, Oxford. 
Appointed to the I.C.S. in November 191.5; 
Under-Sccretary to Government, UnittMl 
Provinces, 1920-21; Secretary for India at 
Imperial (’onference, 1921 and at Conference 
for Limitation of Armaments, Washington, 
1921-22 ; on deputation to the dominions of 
Canada Australia, and New Zealand 1922; 
Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Dept, of Education, Health and 
Lands. 1923 ; deputed to South Africa, 
1925-26; Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, June 1926. Secretary to 
Government of India, 1927-29 ; Deputed 
to Geneva, 1929 and 1930 and to the Indian 
Round Table (’onference, 1930 and 1931 : 
Adviser to Indian Delegation to l7ni)erial 
Conference, 1937 ; 'remporary Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, Sei)tembcr 
1935 to January 1936; Secretary to the 
Government of India, Deid. of Eiiucation. 
Health and Lands 1932-1940, Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, April 1940-July 
1941. Address: Washington. 

BAJPAl, Rai Bahadur Pandit Sura-j Din. 
C.B.E. (1939); B.Sc, 1st class 1908, Allaha- 
bad ITiiiversity ; LL.B.. 1st class 1910, Allaha- 
bad University ; Rai Rabadnr 1929. Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Dept., Govt, of U.P. b. 
August 31, 1887. m. Shreemati Vashoda Devi 
1906. Edw. : Muir Central (’oil. and the 
Unlv. School of Law, Allahabad. Professor 
of Mathematics, Muir (’entral Coll., Allaha- 
bad, March 1009 to April 1910 ; Appointed as 
Dy. Coll. In the U. P. Civil Service from Oct. 5, 
1910. SetTetary, Allahabad Dlst. Board. 
1914-16; Junior Secy, and Secy. Board of 
Revenue, U.P. 1919-23; Dy. Secy.. Finance 
Dept., Govt, of U.P., since December 1923. 
AMre^s : Shiva Dham.Mall Avenue, Lucknow. 

BAJPEYI, Seetla Prasad, B.A. (1885), Rai 
Bahadur (1919), C.I.E. (1933), Kt. (1939). b. 
19th April 1965. w. Rukininl. Educ. : 
(’anning College, Lucknow. Confirmed as 
Munsif In 1892, in Oudh Judicial Service; 
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jUstrict and Session Judge 1916; came in 
.laipur Govt. Service in 1928 ; apj)olntcd 
(liief Justice, Jaipur in 1924; appointed 
Judicial Minister, .Talpur in 1931. Address: 
Jaipur. 

r.ALARAMA Iyek, T. S., B.A., Managing 
Director, Tlio Situram Spg. Wvg. Mills, 
JJd., Trichur. h. July, 1S84. Educr. Sirkar 
High School, Trichur, and 
Presidency (’ollege, Madras, 
(B.A.). Underwent training 
in wea ving at The Sri Rama 
Vanna ( Jovernnient 'J’echni- 
cal Institute, Nagercoil. 
Started the Pushpagiri 
Weiiving Factory in 1908, 
with 5 handlooms, later 
converted into a limited 
• lability Company under the 
name of The Sitaram Spg. 
& Wvg. Mills, Ltd. Number 
of spindles, 15,000 ; employees 1 ,500, of whom 
al»out 400 are women. Managing Director 
for a few years and now Director of 'Phe 
Sitaram Anglo-Ayurvedic Pliarma<‘y, Ltd. 
Kx-memher, Economic Devclojmient Com- 
mittee ; twice deeded mem her, Trichur Munici- 
pality ; Director, Davangere ( ’otton Mills, 
Jjtd. ; nominated Director, Cochin Land 
Mortgage Bank; member, Board of the 
(lovernment Industrial tV: Tecdmical Examina- 
tions ; member. Cochin Cottage industries 
Co-op. Marketing Society. Was for a term 
jnember of the (Cochin JiCgislative Council, 
elected unopposed. Conducts a village school 
and tnkes keen interest in Sanskrit education. 
lierreation : Study of Hindu Pldlosopliy. 
Address : Fu8hi)aglri, Trichur. 

HALRAMPUR, MAHARAJA Patbshwari 
Prasad Singh Saheh. b. 2 Jan. 1914. 
m. Nov. 1932, d. of H. H. the late 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shanisher Jung 
Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O.. D.C.L. (Oxon), F.R.G.S., Prime 
Minister and Ck)mmander-in-Chlcf of Nepal. 
Educated at Mayo College, Ajmer 1930*35 
Is the premier Taiuqdar in tiie United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh. Vested with i)Owers 
to administer and manage his estate 1937. 
neerention: Riding and Tennis. Address: 
Balrampur, Oudli. 

MAMJl, Major sohrah Rustomji, F.K.S.A., 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate, h. April 
J887. Edue. : St. Xavier’s CrdJege. Quail- 
lied J’uhlic Aeconnhmt and Ainlitor. Man- 
aging Proprietor, Sohrah R. 

Bainji tV, Sons, Agents 
Jusuranee Finns and Ameri- 
can Mamifaeturers. Served 
\'olunteer Riile ( 'ori)s, 

Indian Defence Force, 
dining War 1914-1918 Auxi- 
liary Force, Indian Terri- 
torial Force, Army in 
India Reserve of Officers. 

Rose through ranks. ITo- 
Hioted Major 1932. Helped 
Military Hospital Relief 
Ciinds during 1914-18. Holder, MiliLiry 
Decorations. Justice of Peace, 1934, Hon. 
J’residency Magistrate, 1937. Chairman, Muiii-j 




cipal Schools Committee " A " Ward, 1989-40 , 
1940-1941. One of the Special Hon. Magis- 
trates empowered to try cases under Gambling 
Act. Takes active part in civic matters. 
Non-offleial Visitor of Jails, and member, 
Exeeutiye Committee, Released Prisoners 
Aid Society. Author of several hooks and 
dramas. Student of Religioiis. Founder 
and Hon. Cenerai Secretary, Bombay Parsl 
Association. Bombay J*arsi i^xtlle League. 
Active member of several civic bodies. A 
prominent Freemason. Fellow of The Royal 
Society of Arts, London, Corporation of 
Aecountants, (JIasgow. Institute of Comnieree, 
Birmingham. Helped raising War, and 
other public Relief Funds. Address : Pros- 
pect Chainhers Annexe, Hornby Road, and 
658, Parsi Colony, Dailar, Bombay. 


BAN BRA, Major Rajahhikaj Amar Singhji 
of. belongs to Udaipur house ; horn : 2nd 
August 188(5 ; .suceeeiled his father 22nd 
December 1908; married" 
the sister of Maharaja 
S u r g u j a. iiiree sons : 
Rajkuinar Pratap Singhji 
(11 e i r-A p ]> a r e n t), Raj- 
Kumar Man Singhji, Bar- 
risicr-at-Law, and Lt. Raj- 
Kuinar Unman Singhji, and 
grandson Bhanwar Samar 
Singhji, studying at Mayo 
College. Kajadtiiraj is a 
member of Mahendraj Sahha 
and Walter Krit Rajput 
and President of Mewar 
(’entral Advisory Board, Udai])ur. Area of 
the estate, 250 s(|. miles. Popnlation : 33,000. 
Address : Banera, RaJjiutnna. 



Hitkarni Sahha 


BANERJEA, Pramathanath, Prof., Dr., M.A. 
(Cal.), D.8(^ Ecoi). (Lond.), Bar-at-Law, 
Member, liulian Legislative Assembly, Fellow 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta 
University ; President, 

Indian Political Science 
Conference, 1940; a re- 
nowned economist and 
one of tlie most dis- 
tinguislied educationists 
ill India. Edm, : Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of 
Economies ; a prominent 
member of the Jlengal 
Legislative Conneil, 1923- 
30; Minto Professor of 
Eeonomi(*8, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1920-35 ; President, (’ouncil of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Arts, Ualcutta Univer- 
sity, 1931-33, Delegate to the Congress of 
Universities, Oxford, 1921 ; Dean, Faculty of 
Arts, Calcutta University, 1929-30 ; President, 
Bengal Economic Society, since 1927 ; 
President, Indian Economic Conference, 1980; 
Vice-Piesident, Congr^s Nationalist Party, 
Bengal; Publications : A study of Indian 
Economics, Public Administration Id Ancient 
India, Fiscal Policy in India, History of Indian 
Taxation, Indian Finance in the Days of the 
Company. Provincial Finance in India, etc. 
h. November 1879. Address: 4- A, Vidyasagar 
Street, Calcutta. 
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SlE ALSroN EAJKUXAK, Et.(1025), 
LC.B.,O.S.I.(1921), ai.E.(19H), fc. Bristol, 
10 Oot. 1871 ; m. 1808, d. of Sir Krishna 
Oupta. Eduo. : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford; Bf.A., 1802. Entered 
I.C.S.. 1895; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwsn to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1007-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1916 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 

S irtment, for employment as Member of the 
xeontive Connell of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1019. Ketlred from the I.C.6. 
Diwan of Mysore. 1022-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, 1927-29. A^varded I Class title 
'* Rajamantradhurlna ’* of Gandabherimda 
Order, with Khlllats by H.II. The Maharaja 
in open Durbar, Oct. 1928. Publicatwns : 
The “ Indian Tangle ” (Published by 
Hutchinson & Co.), “ An Indian PathUnder” 
(Published by Kemp Hail Press, Ltd.), “ The 
Rhythm of Living ” (Puldished by Rider & 
Co.). Address : c/o Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 

BANERJI, Amiya Charan, I.E.S., M.Sc.. 
Ist Class (Cal. 1913), M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.A.S. 
(Eng.), F.N.I. Ist class Math. Tripos Part I 
(1916), Wrangler Math. Tripos Part IT 
(Cantab. 1918), Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, I.E.S., Allahabad 
University, b. ‘23rd Sept. 1891 ; m, to Prolha 
Neogy (1921). Educ. : Zilla School, Bhagal- 
pur ; Presidency College, (Calcutta ; Clare 
College, Cambridge ; Behar Govt. Scholar to 
Cambridge, 1915. Foundation Scholar, Clare 
College, Cambridge. President of (3are 
College Debating Society for two terms in 
1918-19. Appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Muir Central (Jollege, Allahabad, 
1920 ; became member, Indian Ediujatlonal 
Service, 1921 ; services lent to Allahabad, 
University, 1922 ; President Secondary Edu(»- 
tional Conference, U.P., 1933; Promoted to 
Junior Selection of the I.E.S., 1934 ; Hon. 
Secretary, Public Library, Allahabad. First 
Secretary of National Academy of Science, 
Allahabad, for two years its Vice-President. 
Fellow of Royal Astronomical Society (Eng.) 
and of National Institute of Sciences (India). 
First President of Mathematics section of 
Indian Science Congress, wiiich was separated 
from Physics section in Jan, 1940 ; Associate 
Editor In Mathematics for Indian Science 
Abstracts. PuJblicatiom : Several research 
papers in Hydrodynamics, Nuclear Physics, 
Wave Mechanics, Relativity and Expanding 
Universe, Galactic Dynamics and Astronomy. 

; Address : Gyan Kutlr, Bell Road, Allahabad. 

BANERJI, SuKUMAR, Rai Bahadur, b.a., 
Retired Assistant Oommissloner of Police, 
Galoutta. b. 6 October 1880. nt. to Suhas- 
sini, eldest d, of late Kumar Satyeswar 
Ghosal of Bhukailas Raj. Educ, : St. Xavier's 
Oollege» Calcutta; Law class, Government 
College, Krlshnagar : Bengal Police Training 
Scl^ool ; obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examinatipn of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police In 1902 ; 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned In the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 


Ral Sahib conferred by Government 
January 1931 and the title of Rai Bahadur 
conferred In June 1985. Appointed Justi 
of the Peace; promoted to *Ag. Depii(v 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, temper i 
rily In 1935, retired In 1936. Addresl 
1, Parasar Road, Calcutta. 


BAPNA. Wazir-ud-Dowla, Rai Bahadur Sii 
Seraymal, Kt., C.I.E., B.A., B.Scm LL.B., h 
24th April 1882. m. Shreematl Anand Kumari 
d. of the late Mehta 
Bhopal Singh, Dewan of 
Udaipur. Educ. : at 

Maharana’s High School, 

Udaipur ; Govt. College, 

Ajmer and the Muir 
Central College, Allaha- 
bad. For about a year 

S ractised law in Ajmer- 
[erwara ; served in 
Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Officer, appointed District 
and Sessions Judge in 
Indore State, 1907 ; Law Tutor to 
H. H. Maharaja Tukoji Rao III. 1908, Bis 
Highness’ Second Secretary, 1911 and First 
Secretary, 1913; Home Minister, 191.'’); 
retired on Special pension, 1921 ; joined 
Patiala State as a Minister ; rejoined Holkar 
State Service as Home Minister, 1923; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeal Committee of 
the Cabinet ; Prime Minister and President 
of the Cabinet, 1926 to 1939 ; retired in 
June 1939; Prime Minister, Bikaner. 
1930-1941. Ral Bahadur, 1914; and C.I.E., 
1931 ; a substitute Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1931 ; Delegate 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
1935. Knighted 1936. Club : Victoria 
Memorial Club, Bikaner. Address: Bikaner 
(Rajputana). 

BARIA, Lt.-Col. (Hon.) Hib Highness Ma- 
IIARAWAL SHRI SIR RANJITBINHJI, RaJA OF : 
K.C.S.T. (1922). b. 10 July 1886; one*, 
one d, Educ. : Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 
salute of eleven guns. Address: Devgnd 
Baiia (Baria State Rly.). 

BARNE, The Rt. Rbv. George Dunbporu, 
D.D., M.A. (Oxon.), C.T.E. (1923), O.B.E. 
(1919), V.D. (1023) ; Consecrated Bishop of 
Lahore, November Ist 1032. h. May 6, 1879. 
w. Dorothy Kate Akerman. Educ. : Clifton 
College and Oriel Coll., Oxford. Asstt. 
Master, Bummerfields, Oxford, 1902-08 ; 
Curate of Christ Church, Simla, 1908-10; 
Chaplain of Slalkot, 1010; Chaplain of 
Hyderabad, Sind, 1011 ; and Asstt. Chaplain 
of Karachi, 1911* 12. Principal, Lawrence R. 
Military School, Sanawar, 1912-1932. Addrsis ' 
Blshopebonme, The Close, Lahore. 
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iiAB-ODA : Hee Highness Maharani Shanta 
DEVI Gaekwar, daughter of Sardar Manaing- 
rao Qhorpade and Mrs. 
Yashoda Bai Ghorpade 
of Kolhapur. 6. October 
1914. m. January 1929, 
His Highness Maharaja 
Fratapsinha Gaekwar of 
Baroda — two sons and 
five daughters. Educ. : 
privately — has travelled 
extensively in India, 
England and the Continent 
of Europe — is a member of 
Suvretta Skating Club, St. 
Moritz. Recreation : Biding, Skating and 
Badminton. Address : Laxmi Vilas Palace, 
Baroda. 

BABODAWALLA, Salkuhoy Karimji, b. 
1884. Landlord and Business man. Partner 
and Financier of Balkrishna & Currimji, 
(Contractors. Sheriff of Bombay, 192(} ; member 
of the Imperial Legislative AssemlJiy, 1021- 
1022 ; member, Bombay Legislative Council. 
1017-1021 ; Justice of the Peace and Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, 1007 ; twice mentioned 
in despaHrhes and awarded tiie Certificate of 
Merit and the Voluntary and (ieneral War 
Services Medal, 1014-1018; recipient of the 
Silver .Iul»ilee Medal; member of flic Bombay 
Municipal l^uporation for the last 22 years, 
ami has served on its various Committees ; 
('hairinan of the Mahommedan Entertain- 
ments (’ommittoe for entertaining the British 
and ludlnn wounded during (Ireat War ; 
liegular player in Lord Sy(leiiham’s XI ; 
at one time tennis champion, Islam Gym- 
khana; winner of several championships for 
swimming and other indoor and outdoor 
games. Address: Altamont Koad , Cumhalla 
Hill, Bombay. 

BAIIBY, Charles Harold, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Princii^l, Aitchison College, Laliore. b. 17 
Feb. 1905. m. Mias Maclachlan of Lanark. 
Educ. at B. N. C. Osborne, Bradfleld (killege, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 1926-31; In- 
spector of Schools, Bawalplndl Division, 
Punjab, 1932-33 ; appointed Principal, 
Aitchison College, 1933. Publications: 
“Gleaming Arches", 1929 ; “White Sails." 
1930; “Bridges of Song", 1935 (For the 
University of the Punjab). Address: Aitchi- 
son College, lahore. 

BABTLEY, John, C.S.T. (1941), C.I.E. (1936), 
M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn), 
Additional Secretary and Draughtsman, 
Government of India, Legislative Depart- 
ment. b. 2nd March, 1886. m. to E. C. 
Collins, d. of A. T. Collins, Dublin. Ednc. : 
(’ampbell College, Belfast and Trinity 
(k)llege, Dublin University. Entered Indian 
Civil Service, 1909, arrived in India 
(Bengal), 1910 ; Political Agent, Tripura, 
1916-19; Political Officer, Sikkim, 1920; 
District Judge, Tlppera, 1921-23 ; Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Legislative 
Department and Secretary, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1924-1981 ; Joint Secretary and 
subsequently Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India, Legislative Depart- 
ment and Draughtsman, since 1982. Addrsss : 
Simla/New Delhi. 


BASU, Jatindra Nath. M.A., M.L.A., Solicitor. 
h. 7 Feb. 1872. m. Sarala Ghosh. Educ.: Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. Has 
been a member of the Bengal Legislative 
(Council and Assembly for seventeen years. 
Formerly Pre8Idl^at of the National Liberal 
Federation of India and the Indian Assi elation, 
Calcutta ; leader of Nationalist Party, Bengal 
Legislative Assembly ; a Delegate from Bengal 
to the Bound Table Conferences In England ; 
formerly President, Incorporated Iaiw Society, 
(.’alcutta ; is connected with several Educa- 
tional and Social service organizations. 
Address : 0, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

BATHGATE. Gordon Murray. C.A., B.A., 
.I.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate, Partner; 

A. F. Ferguson & Co., (’bartered Accountants, 
Bombay and Brandies. 5. 3rd May 18S8. 
m. Jane MaeWhirter.' 

Educ.: Glasgow High 

School. (Jlasgow Univer- 
sity. Served in 1914-18 
War with ('ameroiiiaus, 

Boyal Flying Corps and 

B. A.F. Bepresenteil tiie 
I Karaehi Chamlier of (loin- 
I merce on the Karachi 
I Municipality 1927-28, Presi- 
I dent, (Jaledonian Society 

of Bombay 1940, Vlubs : 

East India and Sjiorts, 

London; Byeulla Club, Bombay. Address: 
Kamal Malial, (^irmichuel Boad, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

BATLEY, CLAUDE, A.B.T.B.A., Professor of 
Arclkitecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Partner of Messrs. Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Archit(?cts. b. Oct. 1879. 
Educ. : at Queen Elizalieth’s School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering, 
Northants and in London up to 1913 and 
in Bombay tliorHaftor. Publications : The 
"Design Development of Indian Architecture" 
(ill three volumes 1924, second edition, 1940, 
ill OHO volume) and sundry articles and 
papers both in England and India on 
arehilectural subjects. Address : School of 
Art, or (Chartered Bank Building, Bombay. 

BATLIWALA, SOKABJI HOEMUWI, (B.A. Eng- 
lish Literature and Latin) 6. 21 March, 1878. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s School and College. 
Connected with the Cotton industry; Bepre- 
seiitative of Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd,, Vice- 
I’resident, Nagpur Parsi Anjuman and 
General Manager of Empress Mills at Nagpur. 
Member of tlio Court of Nagpur University; 
Member, Provincial (’otton Committee, (^P. ; 
Member, Governing Body of the Society of 
Agriculture and Industries, (’. P. ; Associate 
Member. C. P. Labour Enquiry Committees, 
1938 and 1940. Has travelled extensively 
and studied the economic systems of various 
countries. PuUicatians : Contributions on 
hnaiiciai and economic subjects. Address: 

C. P. Club, Nagpur. 
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BAXI, Seth Jamnadas Mathukadas, Director, 
The Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, b. 14th July 1889. Educ. : 
Bhavsinghji Higli School, Porbaiuiar. m. 

first in 1905. Married 
again after the death of liia 
first wife, 1924, Miss Man- 
jula d. of Seth Pranji van- 
das Motilal. After educa- 
tion he joined the Share 
Business in 1900. In 1919 
lie joined the firm of Hari- 
das Bhiniji as a partner. 
In 1916 he bouglit Ids own 
card and started indepen- 
dent business after the 
t, death of his partner in 

1919. He has been elected a Director of the 
Bombay Stock Exidiange for the last 19 
years — a fact wliiidi testifies to his popularity, 
eminence and integrity in the commercial 
world. Freight Broker for Turner Morrison 
Co., Ltd., since 1908. Member, Bombay 
Bullion Exchange, was Founder President 
of the Congress Free Hospital for two years, 
now Vice-President. Be is very charitable. 
AddretiK : Ratan House, 35/97 Bazargate St.. 
Bombay. 

BEAUMONT, The Hon. Sir John William 
Fisher, M. a. (Cambridge) ; King’s Counsel, 
1980 ; Chief Justice of Bombay, b. 4th Septem- 
ber 1877, m. Mabel Edith, d. of William 
Wallace (deceased). Edue. : Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Class 
Historical 'J’ripos, 1899. (’ailed to Bar by 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1901. Practised Cl\anccry 
Division. Lieut., R.C.A., 1916-1918. 

AddreHH : “ Colebernc Court,” llarkness 

Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BEDI RAJA, Sir Baba Gurbuksh Sinoh, Kt. 
cr. 1916; K.B.E. (1921), C.I.E., 1911; 
received title of Raja in 1921. Hon, Extra 
Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab, b. 1862. 
A lineal descendant and of Guru Nanak, 
founder of Sikh religion, now head of Snatan 
Sikhs of N. W. F. l*rovince, Punjab and 
Afghanistan. A Fellow of the Punjab and 
Hindu Universities ; was a delegate to the 
Indo-Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. 
Address : Kallar, Punjab, 

BEDI, Captain Tikka, Sitrrindah Singh. 
Hony. Magistrate and JTony. Civil Judge of 
Kallar In Rawalpindi District of the Punjab, 
Cot Hony. King’s Commission in 1923. He is 
Captain in A.l.R.O., 

Recruiting Staff. At present 
working as Asst. Recruiting 
Officer. Rawalpindi. He is 
the eldest son of Raja Sir 
Gurbakhsh Singh Bedi, 

K.B.E., Knight, C.I.E., 

Hony. E. A.C., and Grand 
son of the late Hon’blc 
Baba Sir Khem Singh 
Bedi, K.C.I.E., C.T.E., 

Rais-I-Azam of Kallar. 

He is the direct descendant 
of Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikh religion. 
b. 22nd February, 1897. His son Awnihdar 
Singh Bedi got his commission from ttie 
Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun, in 
1938 and belongs to 7th Cavalry as IJeut. 


His second son Dewindar Singh Bedi is luv.v 
serving in the mountain artillery as 'Lieui 
He is a great sportsman, is fond of pub) i 
service and an advocate of temperance mov. 
ment. His third son Cadet Man Mohan Siu^i, 
Bedi is in Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun. Address : Kl.i 
Vila, Murree Road, Rawalpindi. 

BELVALKAR, Shripad KRISHNA, M.A,, Ph.Ir 
(Harvard Univ.), I.E.S. (Retd.), 6. li 
Dec. 1881. Education : Rajaram College. 
Kolhapur and Deccan College, Poona and 
at Harvard, U. S. A. Joined Bombay 
Educational Department, 1907. Prof, of 
Sanskrit, Deccan College, 1914-1934 ; one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
years its Hon . Secretary. Recipient of Kaisar > 
i-Hind Silver Medal and Silver Jubilee 
Medat and the title Rao Bahadur. Publica- 
tions : ” Systems of Sanskrit Grammar ” ; 
Edition and translation of Bhavabhuti’s 
” Later History of Rama ” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English translation of 
Kavyadarsa ; Oitieal editions of flic 
Bhagavadgita, and Brahmasutrabhasliya witli 
Notes and translation ; Basu Mallik Lectures 
on Vedanta Philosophy, Calcutta IIuiveTsily. 
1925, and (lu (’ollaboration with Prof. Ranade) 
HKstory of Indian Philosophy, Vols. 2 and 7 
(out of the 8 projected) ; over 60 j)apers eoutri- 
buted to Oriental Journals or presented to 
learned Societies. Address: ” Bilvakunja,” 
Poona, No. 4. 

BENJAMIN, Ven. T. KURU villa. B.A., 
Archdeacon of Kottayam, since July 1922 ; 
Formerly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, 
.Kottayam, 1895-1922; Acting Principal, 
C.N.I., Kottayam, 1912-13, Archdeacon and 
Surrogate, 1922, Bisho})’s CoTninissary, 1923. 
Retired, May 1939. Publications: (in 
Malayalam) Notes on the Epistles to tin; 
Hebrews ; Notes on the Epistles to thi‘ 
Thessalonian.s : Devotional Study of the 
Bible. Editor of ” Treasury of Knowledge 
and Family Friend.” Address: Kottayam. 

BENNETT, Geokoe Eknkst, M.Sc., M. Inst. 
C.E., M.T. Mecli.E., M.I.U., .I P., Director of 
Supply, Bombay, h. 1884. m. France.^ 
Sophia Bennett.. Educ. : Stockport Gram- 
mar School, Manchester IJiiiversity, Assis- 
tant Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P.. 1910-1916; 
Port Engineer, Clnttagong, 1916-1919; Ex. 
Engineer, (Jalcutta Port Trust, 1919-24. 
Senior Executive Engineer, (’alcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26; De])Uty (Jluef Engineer, 
Bombay Port 'J’rust, 1 926-3(> ; (’hief Engiueei-, 
1930-1940; Ag. Chairman, 1938; Member 
of (Council Institution of tUvil Knglneers . 
Controller of Supplies, Bombay, since 1940. 
Address : Bombay. 

BENNETT, John Thorne Maskv, C.I.E 
(1939), C.B.E. (1933), M.C. (1918), King’s 
Police Medal for Gallantry (1936), Indian 
Police Medal for Gallantry (1940), Indian 
Police, b. 7th October 1894. w. to Jaiief 
Smith Hodge. Educ, : Foyle College. 
Londonderry, Ircdand. Entered Indian Poliet- 
1914; Royal Iiiniskilliiig Fusiliers, 1915-20: 
Superintendent of Police, Attock, (1922-25): 

j Ambala (1926-26) ; Rawalnindi (1926-29) ; 

[ Assistant Inspector-General of Police, Punjab, 
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(]J)29-34); Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, C.I.l)., Punjab (1934-40) ; Offl(;iating 
Inspector-General of Police, Punjab (Aug.- 
Sept. 1989, Jan. -Feb. 1940). Address : 
117, Upper Mali, Lahore. 

PBNTHALL, Sm Kdward ('iiart.ks, Kt., (1933). 
Senior Partner, bird (t ( 0., Calcutta, and F.W. 
Heilgers A Co., (.'alcutta since 1929; of 
lievd. Benthall and Mrs. Benthall, ft. 26th 
November 1893. m. 1918 Hon’ble Ruth Me 
earthy Cable, daugliter of first Baron (^able 
of Tdeford : one son. Kilnc. : Eton (King’s 
Scholar), King’s College;, Cambridge. Served 
European War, 1914-19, India, 1914-15, Meso- 
])Otamia, 1916-18 (wounded), Staff War Office. 
1918-19. Director of nuTueroiis Companies; 
Director, lm])erial Bank of India, 1926-34; 
(lovernor, 1928-30; JMesident, Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1932 and 1936 ; Vice- 
President, 1931, 1934 and 1938; Pre.sident, 
Associated Chambers of (’ommerce of India 
and Ceylon, 1932 and 1936; Delegate. Indian 
Round Table (’onference, 1931-32; Director 
Reserve Bank of India, 1935-36 ; Indian Army 
Retrenchment (’ommittee, 1931 ; (knincil of 
State, 1932-33; Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
1934-5 ; Bengal Legislative (Council, 1937-38, 
Address : 37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. 

BERK ELEY-lilLL, J,T.-CoL. OWKN Aj,kiirI) 
Rowland, M.A., M.D,, Ch.B. (Oxon.), 

M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.ll.C.P. (Lon.), F.R.A.S.B., 
l.M.S. (Retd.), ft. 22nd Dec. 1879. m. 
Kuniiimanny, d. of Nellary Rainotti. Eduv. : 
at Rugby School, Universities of Oxford and 
Udttingen and University College Hospital, 
London. Entered Indian MiMlical Servh’C 
in 1907. Served throughout Great War 
( East Africa Campaign) ; Mentioned in 
Despatches. Late President, Indian Psycho- 
logical Associathm ; Member of Indian Branch 
of the International Association of J’sycho- 
Analysis. Puhlimtions : Numerous articles 
in scientiffc journals, All-Too-Iluman-An 
Unconventional Autobiograpliy. Address : 
Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 

REVEN, Thk Rev. Fkanois Lorenz, Master of 
Arts, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Colombo 
and Vicar of S. Mary’s (’hurch Veyangoda, 
with S, Jolin the Ba])list, Cam])aha and 
S. Peter’s, Mirigama, Ceylon, ft. 30th Oct. 
1872; Ednr. : The Royal College. Colombo 
and (3irist’s College, (‘jimbridge. .Asstt. 
Curate, S. Paul’s, Kandy, 1 895-1 90 1 ; Incum- 
bent, Christ Church, Ivurunegola, 1901-1911 ; 
Incumbent, S. Paul’s Colombo. 1911-1926; 
Archdeacon of Jaffna. 1926-35; Archdeacon 
of Colombo since 1935. Address: Krank- 
lands, Veyangoda, Ceylon. 

BEWOOR, Sm (JuiUJNATH Venkatesh, ILA. 
(Bora.), B.A. (Cantab.), Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Addl. SecTetary to the Covt. of ln<lia. Defence 
Dept, since July 1941, ft. 20 Nov. 1888. w.Miss 
Tungatai Mudholkar. Educ. : Deccan College, 
Poona, and Sydney 'Sussex Colh^ge, Caml)rldge, 
Under-Seerctary to Govt., C. P. ; I)y. 
Commissioner, Chanda and Nagpur ; Post- 
master-General, Biiiar and Orissa, Central 
and Bombay Circles; Dir. Cenl. of Posts A-: 
Telegraplis ; Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 
Congress at the Hague, 1927, to the Uni- 
ver^ Postal Congress, London, 1929 and 


the Imperial Telegraph Conference, London, 
1937. Address: Dellii and Simla; “ Shrl 
Krishna Niwas,” Poomi 4. . 

BIIABHA, Hormabji Jehanqib, M.A.,D.Litt., 
J.P.,C.I.E.. Hon. Pres. Magte., Fellow of the 
Indian Institute tv Selence, Bangalore, deput^ 
as a delegate to the (.Jongress of lmp<;i:iar Uni- 
versities 1926 l)y tiie Universities of Bombay 
and Mysore, ft. 27 June 1852. tw. Miss Jerbai 
Edaljec Batiw'ala. liduc , : Elphinstone 

College ami in England. Asst. Professor, 
Elphinstone College. 1874-76 : Vice-Principal 
and Professor of Logic and Ethics, Central 
(College, Bangalore, 1876 ; Principal, Maha- 
raja’s College, Mysore, 1884 ; Education 
Secretary to Government, Mysore, 1890 ; 
lnspe(!L)r-Gener£il of Education in Mysore, 
1895-1909; Miinir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 1909. 
Pud. : Sp(;cial Report orj Maniiai Training in 
Schools of General Education ; Report on the 
Education of Parsi Boys, 1920; a Visit to 
Australian Universities, 1923 ; a Visit to 
British Universities, 1926 ; Mmiern Crema- 
tion and Parsecs, 1922 ; resigned the direc- 
torship of Tata If. E. P. S, Co. Address: 
8-10, Little Gibbs Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 

BIIAGWANDAS, GOVERDIIANDAS Parmand- 
DAS, J.P., ijundlor*! and ('oil on MeD'liant 
and Kxporl.-Imi)ort Agent, ft. on 28th Eeh. 
1894. Ediie. at N(>w High School. Has 
4 sons. Secretary and 'rrus- 
tee, Shri Kathiawiir Hhatia 
VidyarMii Bhuvan, Rajkot. 

Triist(;e : 'I'he Rombay 

Bliatia Mahajan Stri Kela- 
vaiii Fund ; ’riie Jloinbay 
Bbatia .Mahajan Lying-in- 
Fund ; Rao Rahatlnr Vis- 
sanjl Khimji Sannirak Fund; 

Para m a n a n d Jivanda.s 
(Jiarity Trust. Member, 

Shrl Bombay Jibatia Malm- 
jan ; The East India Cot- 
ton Association; Tin; Indian Merchants’ 
Chaml)er, Bombay; The Committee formed 
»m the oju^jLsion of the Silver Jubilee of His 
Majesty King George V ; Tim (^unmittec 
formed on the occasion of tlm. Coronation, 
1937. He has contributed big sums to various 
(ffiarilies and li'unds. Address : 9, Wallace 

Street, Fort, Bombay. 

BHA(tWAT, Du. ViNAYAK Kksiiav, M.Se., 
IMi.D. (Mam-h.), A.l.C. (England), A.M.fM’., 
Principal and Professor of Chemistry, Ram- 
naraiii Ruin College, Matunga, Bombay, ft. 
November 8, 1896. m. Baniibai. Edur. : 

Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya and Fergusson 
College, J’oomi ; Indian liislitute of Science, 
Bangalore; College of Technology, Manebes- 
tcr ; Moos Gold Aledalist. ; Springer Research 
Scliolar. Life-Member. Shiksimna ITusaraka 
Mandali, Poona ; Secretary, Sbikshana Prasa- 
ruka Mandali, 1936-37 ; Senior Grade Com- 
mission ill U. T. promoted Captain, 1940 ; 
Dist. Commissioner, Hindustan Seout Assen. 
Pu/dmtHons : Several resea rcli papers and 
popular urth’les in Marathi on scientific 
siilijeets and a few text-i)ooks in Chemistry. 
Address: Ramnaraiu Ruia College, Bombay 
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BHAIDAS Maganlal, Mr., Director, Bombay 
Stock Exchange and a leading Stock and 
Share Broker, b. 18th September 1891. 

Came to Bombay, 1907. 
Joined the St^ock Exchange, 
1913 and served honestly 
and diligently in the well- 
known firm of Purshotam 
Pranvalabh. He then joined 
J. S. (Juzder &. Co., which 
he left in 1920, and 
started his own business. 
Has been a member of the 
defaulters Committee of the 
Stock Exchange for the last 
12 years. He is a self-made 
man who rose to eminence by dint of his 
abilities, perseverance, honesty and integrity. 
Laid the foundation stone of the Kalol Kalavni 
Pracharak Mandal Building and of Ookli Bai 
High School Building at Vile Parle in 1938, 
He takes a keen interest in the welfare 
of the Lad Community, He helped 
greatly in organising and running the Free 
Emergency Hospital that was started at 
Lad Wadi. He has given liberally to charity 
and many a poor student has received help 
from him for education. His latest sul)stantial 
contribution being to a Girls’ School at Surat 
in memory of his aunt. In all the Associations 
he served he has left behind him a happy 
impression of goodwill. Address : (Jiri 
Kunj, Hughes Road, Bombay. 

BHAIEUN SiNOHJi Bahadur, Colonel 
Maharaja Sri Sir, K.C.S.r. b. I6th 
September 1879. Educ. : Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Appointment: Companion to 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
1895, and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1890. Appointed Member of 
State Gouncil, 1808 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Gouncil and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Ehas : Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Gouncil 
and the last Cabinet and Prime Minister, 
Bikaner. Also acted as President of Council 
during H. H.’s visits to Europe. How in charge 
of the j)ortfolio consisting of Government 
General Records and copying and Zenana 
Dents., Bikaner State, and l*resident, Wulter- 
kril Local Sabha, Bikaner. Is Hon. (’ol. 
of the Sadul Light Infantry and Personal 
A. D. C. to the Maharaja. Publirations : 
Bhairavilas. Bhalrubbinod and Basikbinod. 
Son and heir : Kajkumar Sri Ajlt Sliiliji 
Sahib. Address: Bikaner. 

BHANDARl Jaqan Nath, Rai Bahadur, 
Raj Ratan, M.A., LL.B., Dewan, Idar State. 
b. Jan. 1882. m. Shrimati Ved Eunwarji. 
Educ . ; Government College, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore. Practised at Ferozepur till 
1914 ; joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914 ; served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary and Officiating Dewan ; left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore; 
appointed Bewan, Idar State, 1931. The title 
of Rai Bahadur was bestowed by Govern- 
ment in 1933 and of Raj Rattan by His High- 
ness the Maharaja Sahib in appreciation of 
long and meritoriouB services to the State. 
AdH^ess: Himmatnagar, Idar State. 


BHANDARKAR, Dkvadatta Ramkrishw 
M.A., Ph.D. (Hony. Calcutta Ilniv.), F.R.a s 
B. ; Bhugwandass Purshotaradas Sanskrit 
Scholar, 1900, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indr.iji 
Lecturer, Bombay University, 1903 and 1917; 
Mauindra Chandra Nandy Lecturer, Benare s 
Hindu University, 1925 ; Sir William Me> t>r 
Lecturer, 1938-39, Madras University ; Hon. 
Correspondent, Archaeol. Department, 
Government of India ; Corresponding Member. 
Indian Historical Records’ Commission ; Sir 
James Campbell Gold Medalist (Bombay AKin- 
tic Society) 1911 ; Vice-Chairman (1925-27) an<i 
Member of Board of Trustees, Indian Museum. 
Calcutta, since 1917; Fellow since 1918 
and Philological Secretary (1920-25) of 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Hf)n. 
Member, Calcutta Historical Society ; 
Hon. Fellow, Indian Research Institute. 
Calcutta, 1930 ; President, Indian Cultural 
Conference, Calcutta, 1936 ; President, Indian 
History Congress, Allahabad, 1938. Brc- 
senl mmpation : Occupied with Second 
Edition of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 
Vol. Ill (Gupta Inscriptions), b. 19th 
November, 1875. m. to Muktabai Naraynn 
Dalvi. Ednc. ; at High School and Deccan 
College, Poona. Superintendent, Archaeol. 
Survey, West. Circle, 1911-17; Office-in- 
charge, Archaeol. Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 1917-20 ; Carmichael Professor, 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University, from 1917-35; Joint-Editor, 
“Indian Antiquary,” 1911-20 and from 
1928-33 ; Founder Editor, “ Indian Culture.” 
Publications : Reports of Archaeol. Survey. 
West. Circle ; Carmichael Lectures, 1918 ami 
1921 ; Asoka ; Some Aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity; Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Culture ; Origin of the Saka Era, Gurjaras, 
l.^kuli8a, Guhllots, Foreign Elements in tlie 
Hindu Population, and numerous other 
contributions to Indian History and Arcliseo- 
logy; edited Pt. IT of Vol. CXLV. on 
India, of the Annals of the American Acad., 
Pol. Sciem'e, Philadelphia, 1929. Address: 
2-1, Lovelcok Street , Calcutta, India. 

BHARGAVA, BiSHKSHWARNATH MAKHANLAL. 
B.A., LL.B., J.P. (1934), Hony. Presidency 
Magistrate (1935), Secretary, Union Bank of 
India, Ltd., Bombay, ft. 24th June 1892, 
Jaipur (Rajputana). Son 
of late Pandit Makhanlal 
Hlraliil Bhargava, Principal, 

Maharaja’s College and 
Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Jaipur State. Has 
3 sons. e. B.A. from Jaipur 
t'ollege, LL.B. from Law 
College, Allahabad in 1919. 

Helped the promoters of 
the Union Bank of India, 

Ltd., was appointed Secre- 
tary since its inception in 
October 1919. A trust^ie of Santa Cruz 
Educational Society and Joint Hon. Secretary 
thereof. Joint Hon. Secretary of Santa 
Cniz Residents’ Association. Member. 
Managing Committee, Honorary Presidenc.N 
Magistrates’ Assoidation, since 1930. In 
August 1940 appointed a member of Bombay 
Suburban Defence Loans Committee. As 
active member to a great extent responsible 
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for collection of Defence Loans to the extent of 
Ks. 1,01,00,000. Vice-President, A.R.P. Sub- 
committee, Santa Cruz. Member, Managing 
Committee Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

(1041). Addreni^ : Cojial Ilhuvan, Tagore 
Road, Santii (’ruz. 

liHARUCHA. Col. P. D., D.S.O., O.B.K., 
F.K.C.S., l.M.S. Inspector- General of Civil 
Hospitals, Punjab, b. 188(5. Eduv. : Bom- 
{):iy ; England. Address : Lahore. 

I'.lfAlUJCHA, SOUAU Mankkshaw, J.P. (1015), 
K.B.U. (1016), O.B.E. (1941). b. 1875. 
(iraduated with first class honours in 1805, 
passed first Competitive 
^ Examination, Boml)ay Civil 

x j Service 1807. Was Deputy 
Sr ■ Collector, Panchmahals, 

Satiira, Sind and Ahmeda- 
bad for 15 years. Was 
1 (!olle(i.or. Political Agent 
and District Magistrate 
1014-1028. lletired as 
acting Commissioner and 
Secretary , J )e velopment 
Department, 10:10. Was 
J^xcise (’ommissioner, Hy- 
derabad State, 1030-25, and Additional 
B-evenuo Secretary in H. E. II. the ^iizam’s 
Government, 1036-1040. Has six daughters 
and one son. Offwial Publication : — “ Agri- 
cultural Indebte<lije8S in H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions, Hyderabad.” Address : 136, 
Churchgatc Keelamatlon, Bombay. 

BHATE, Govind ChimkaJI, M.A. (Bom.). 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor In Fergussoii (College, Poona 
from 1805 to 1018 and from 1031 to 1033. 
Principal and Professor, Wlllingdon College, 
Sangll, from 1010 to 1928 ; retired in 1033. 
Publications : Principles of Economics, Travel 
Series In 10 Volumes ; Lectures on Sociology, 
Carlyle, Three Phllo 80 i)her 8 , Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts (All in Marathi). Speeches 
and Essays (in English) ; Kant and Shan- 
karacharya. Sir Walter Scott (in Marathi), 
History of Modern Marathi Literature 
(in English). Address: Mahad, Dist. Kolaba. 
Bombay Presidency. 

BHATIA, Likut.-Colonel Sohan Lal, M.A., 
M.D., B.Ch. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. (London), 
F.ll.S.E. (1932), F.C.P.S. (Bombay), M.C. 
(1918), I.M.S., Addl. Dy. Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service, since Aug. 1041. b. 6 
Aug. 1891. w. Raj Kishorie. Educ.: Cambridge 
Univ. (Peterhouse) and St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. Casualty Officer and Resident 
Anaesthetist, Clinical Assist., Cliildren’s De- 
partment ; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic House 
Surgeon, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. | 
Joined l.M.S, 1917 ; saw active service with 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force (105th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry), 1018 ; appointed 
Professor of Physiology, in 1929, Dean in 
1925, and Principal, (Irant Medical College, 


and Sui)erintendent, J. J. Groui) of Hospitals, 
Bombay, 1037-41. Publications: A number 
of scientifli’ papers in tlie Indian Journal of 
Medical RewMirch and Indian Medical Gazette. 
Address: New Delhi. 


BHATKT1EBA : M All aka J Jao I^rayan 

SiNHJi, Jagirdar of. b. 24th April 1911, 
the eldest son of the late Maharaj Shrl Ram 
Slnhji, uncle of His ])resent Highness The 
Maharaja 8aliei> Bahadur of 
Narsingarh State. Edve. : at 
the Narsingarh High School, ^ 
and the Daly College, Indore; 
then was placed under the | 

Tahsildar of Pachore, to i 
undergo revenue and ad- f 
mlnistrative training. One 
of the premier jagirdars of 
the Narsingarh State. His 
younger brother, Maharaj 
Zalim Slnhji lias passed his 
Diploma ICxamination from 
the Mayo Chiefs’ College, Ajmer ; and is 
now working as the First Class Magistrate 
and Munsif at Narsingarh. Address : 
Bhatkhera. 


BHATNAGAH, Sill SllANTl SWAUUPA, Kt. 
(1041), O.B.E. J)., Sc.. K. Inst. P., F.J.C., Chalr- 
maii, Industrial ami Scientilic Research Board. 
b. Marcli, 1805, Educ. : Laiiore, London and 
Berlin, m. Siirimati Lajwantl (May 1015). 
Iinlverslty Professor of Chemistry, Benares, 
1021-24; Dnivervsity Professor of (liemistry 
and Director. i'niversHy Chemical Lai)ora- 
torles, Lahore since 1024 ; Research Scholar of 
the Depart inent of Scientifl(^ and industrial 
Research of Great Britain ; Fellow and 
Syndic of the Punjab University. Fellow, 
Syndic and Mem])er of the Council and Court 
of the Benares Hindu University. Fellow of 
the Chemical Society, London ; Fellow of the 
Institute of Physics and Member of its Advi- 
sory Board for India ; Fellow of the Institute 
of Chemistry. President, Indian Chemical 
Society, Lahore Branch ; President, Punjab 
Chemical Rcseandi Fund. President, Chemis- 
try Section, Indian Science Congress, 1028 and 
1038. Delegate to the Brltisii Assoidatiim for 
the Advancement of Science, Jdverpool, 1023, 
Centenary Celebrations of tiie Britisli Associa- 
tion, London, 1031, Faraday Centenary 
Celebrations, 1031, Empire Universities 
Congress, Edinburgti, 1031, Cambridge, 1036. 
Member, (j.ulnquinneul Reviewing Committee 
for the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
Advisory Board of the Imperial Institute of 
Sugar Technology, Joint Power Aicoliol 
Committee, U.P. and Biliar, Court and 
Council of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. Member, Industrial Board, 
Punjab Government and C^bairnian of tlic 
Chemical Sub-Committee of the Industrial 
Board. Founder of various Research Schemes 
at the Punjab University. Publications : 
* Principles and Applloations of Magneto- 
chemistry’ (first book on tlie subject in 
Chemistry, Macmillan, 1035), * llum-ul- 

Bard,’ a Treatise on Electricity in Urdu and a 
number of scientific papers in various scientific 
journals. Address : Calcutta. 
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BHATT, Mr. Maduavlal Makanji, Managing 
Director, Madhavlal & Co., Ltd., Coal Mer- 
chants, Commission Agents and Bailway 
Contractors. 6. in 1886; Passed matricu- 
lation at the age of 17 ; joined service. 

After three years started 
independent business as 
a coal merchant. Was 
made Justice of the Peace 
and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate in 1926. 
Doing social work and 
connected with educa- 
tional and co-operative 
activities. Was Chairman 
of the Fort and Divisional 
(yO -operative Institutes 
for about 12 years. One 
of the Founders of the Bombay Co-operative 
insurance Society. Has made charities to 
the extent of about a lac of Rupees by way 
of scholarships, maternity help, medical 
help, famine help and to Hostel for students. 
Founder of the Khar Gymkhana and the Khar 
Education Society. Has made a donation for 
a public Park in Khar. Has travelled widely 
and specially studied questions regarding 
coal in foreign countries like Germany, Eng- 
land and America. Has been a member of the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants’ lyhamber 
for several years. Visited Berlin in 1937 
and attended the International Chamber of 
Commerce Congress lield there as a delegate 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Elected 
President of the Indian Industries Association 
in 1939. Mason, Rotarian and a member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. Addresn : 
Alice Building, Horn})y Road, Bombay ; 
and Linking Road, Khar, Bombay. 

BHATT, PKAHHASHANKKII TU3fOHANI)RA, J.P., 
belongs to the Gujarati Biatniiin Community, 
the only son of the late Mr. Kamchandra 
Madhavram Bhatt. C.B.E., J.P., M.L.O. ft. 
10th February 1909. e. 

New High School and 
Ephinstone College, Bom- 
bay, Entered his father’s 
business in 1929, was 
apiK)inted Managing Direcr- 
tor, after the death of his 
father, of the ('re.scent 
Insurain^e Co., Ltd., a 
progressive Life Insurance 
Office, Managing Trustee : 

Bhaidas Sakhidas Cliarita- 
hle Trust. Managing 
Director, Indian J^ulMications Ltd., Ram- 
chandra Ltd. A member of .1, .1. Group 
Hospital Committee; G. M, Hostel 

Trust Committee ; G, 'W Hospital Committee ; 
N. M. Mental Hospital, Thana ; Hon. 
Treasurer: — (’bildren’s Aid Society. David 
Sassoon Indiistrial School, All- India Penal 
Reform League, All- India Manufacturers’ 
Conference, Bombay Presidency Adult 
Education Association, (’ongress Storm 
Relief Fund, Bombay Presidency Olympic 
Aasoi'lation and the IXth Indian Olympic 
Games. Member of tlie Managing Committee 
of ; Association of Indian Industries, 
Social Service League, W. I, A. A., Bombay, 
School of Indian Musics, Passengers’ and 
Traffic Relief Association and Prohibition 


Board, Bombay. Director in tliree Elect l i, 
Cob., The Oriental Pharmaceutical Industri- . 
Ltd. and is on various other Medical, Soci ,1 
and Educational Institutions. Vice-Presidci.t 
Young Men’s Hindu Association, and Ginj;ii 
Brahmin Education Society, Boinb;i'. 
Donated 21 la(!s of Rupees for the constnir 
tioii of a Hostel for the Students of tin 
Grant Medical College, Bombay, in memory 
of his father. Joint Editor, the “ Socini 
Welfare.” weekly. Cluhs : Cricket Club m 
India, Willingdon Club, and Bombay Prcsi 
dency Radio Club. Address : Rainchaudni 
Man.sion, 487, Sandhur.st Road, Bombay 4. 

BIIAVNAGAR. Lieut. H.H. Maharaja Sik 
Krishna Kumar Sinhji, K.C.S.I., Maha- 
raja of; ft. 19th May 1912, s. fatlni 
Lt.-CoL H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhii 
Takhtiisinhji, K.C.S.I., July 1919. Educ . . 
Harrow, England. Installed with full powers 
1931 ; married 1931. Address : Bhavnagjir, 
Katliiawar. 

BHIDB, VITHAL SHiVARA»f, B.A. (Bom.), B.A., 
LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., Secretiiry 
to the Government of Bombay, Revenue 
Department, ft. 23rd September, 1890. m. 
to Yainutai, d. of the late. Mr. M. V. Dainle, 
Retired Judge, .Kolhapur State. Edur. : 
Fergusson College, Poona and Fitz William 
House, (.lumbridge. (In Burma) Assistant 
Commissioner and Additional Judge, 1915-18 ; 
(In Bombay) Assistant Oollecitor and Magis- 
trate, and Collector and District Magistrate, 
1919-1937; Rcgi,Htrar of C()-op(5rative Socic 
tics, 1927-29 ; Nominated Member of tlit; 
Central Legi.slative Assembly, 1937 ; Otfg, 
Commissioner, S.D. and N.D. ; Offg. 
Secretary to Government, General and 
Educational Departments, 1938 ; Secretary 
to Government, Revenno I)ej)artmcnt , 
since 12th May 1939. Address : 4, Land’s 
End House, Harkness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 

BHOP.AL. Ills IHohnkss Sikandek-Satm.at 
IFTIKHAH-UL-MULK NaWAU MoHAMMAD IlAMIIt 
ULLAH Khan Bahadur, Nawah of, G.(!.S.l 
(1922). G.C.l.E. (1929), C.S.I. (1921). C. V.G. 
(1922). ft. September !), 1894, is the Ruler 
of the. second most important Mahoinmcd-.ui 
State of India, m. in 1905 Her Highm's- 
Mahuoona Sultan Shall Bano Begum Sahiha : 
succeeded in 1926; mother. Her Highnes- 
Nawah Sultan Jaiian Begum Sahiha, G.C.S.I.. 
G.C.l.E., G.B.E., C.l. ; 3 ds. the eldest i»i 
whom Colonel Suraiya-.lah Nawah Gohar-e 
Taj ]iriin’ess Ahida Sultan Begum Sahlba, 
the heir-a|>i»arent. Address: Bho{>al, Ccm 
tral India. 

BHORE, Sir Joseph William, K.C.I.E., C.IJ.F 
(1920), C.I.E. (1923), K.C.S.I., 1. C.8 

ft. 6th April 1878, m. to Margaret Wilkie Stoll 
M.B., Ch. B. (St. Andrews), M.B.E. Edm - 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 
College, London. Under Secy.. Govt, of Madras, 
1910; Dewan of Ojcliin State, 1914-191'.' . 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919; Scirc 
tury to the High Comrasr. for India, London, 
1920 ; Ag. High Commsr. for India in thi 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
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Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 192(J 
to July 1927; Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Records, 
on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928-30. Ex-Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, in charRp 
of Department of Commerce and Rail- 
ways. Addre»8 : National Bank of India, 
Madras. 

liilOSLE, Datta JIHAD Madiiavhao, Home 
Member and Deputy ]*rime Minister, Kolhapur 
State, b. 15th June 1003. w. Anniisuyabai. 
lOiiO. Kduc. : ranehuani, St. Mary’s Hinli 
School, llombay and Bald- 
win’s, Banjialore. Finan- 
cial Secretary to His 
H i K h n e a s 1925-1920. 
Huzur Chitnis, 1920. 
Acting Dewan, 1030-1931. 
Chief Secretary, 1931. 
Actiniz Prime Minister, 
1932-1933. Chief Secre- 
tary, 1033-1040. Was 
(’hairman of the Kolhapur 
Agricultural Exhibitions 
held in 1927 and 1929 and 
also of the Reception Committee of 17th 
Session of Marathi Literary Conference at 
which H. H. the Maharaja Saheb of Baroda 
presided. Director of Kolhapur Sugar Factory 
and the Bank of Kolhapur JJd. President 
of the New Education Society and Primal 
Shivaji Maratha Free Boarding House, Kolha- 
pur. Chairman of Mahomedan Kducati«»u 
Society, Kollni])ur. (3uurman of the Kolha- 
pur I’ity War (Committee, Kecipient of 
King (leorge V Silver .Jul)ilee Medal in I93f» 
and Coronation Medal in 1937: .Idd/VKs; 
Sukha Niwas, Kolhapur Ucsldency. 

BHUTTO, SIH Shah Nawaz, Kt., Baoii. (19:iO), 
C.I.B. (1025), O.B.E. (1019) ; Cldef of Zemin- 
dars in Sind. Educ. : At Karachi-Sind 
Madrasah and St. Patrick's High Sehool: 
one of the largest landholders in tlio Province 
and is Proprietor of a colony of houses known 
as Bhutto Colony at Ijurkana ; Leader of the 
Mohamadan CoTninnnlty In Sind ; Elected 
('hairrnaii of the Provincial Committee to 
assist Sir John Simon’s Statutory (’ominission, 
1928 ; Delegate to Indian Round 'J’able ('oii- 
fereuce at London, 1930 and 1934; Minister 
to Government of Bombay, 1934-39 ; Adviser 
to Governor of Sind, 1030-37 ; Member, 
Public Service Commission for the Provinces 
of Bombay and Sind. b. 3rd March 1888. 
Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 

BIKANER, Maharaja of, See Indian Pnnees 
Section. 

BILGRAMT, Sybd AKKKL, Sill Akekl JHNU 
Bahadur, Kt. er. 1038; Memlier and Vice- 
President, Executive Council, H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, India, in charge of 
Commerce and Industries Departments, b. 
Bilgram (Oudh), 2 Oct. 1874, «. of late Nawah 
Imad-ul-Mulk Bahadur, Syed Hosain Bilgrami, 
once Member, India Council ; m. 1002 ; three ». 
and three d. Educ.: Nizam's College, Hyder- 
abad, Dn. Served H. E. H. the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment for 43 years as District Collector, 
Army Secretary, Minister of Paigahs, Minister 
for Commerce, Industries and Co-operative 
Departments, Minister for Public Works 
Department; Minister for Army, Medical, 
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Aviation and Wireless Depts. liecrealions : 
Tennis and other light out-door games. 
Address : Kliairatabad, Hyderabad, Dn. 

BILIMORIA, Khan Bahadur Ardkshir 
Rustomji, J.P. b. on 5th August 1882 at 
Biiiinora. m. Bacbubal d. of Dossabhuy L. 
Megiisi (1001). .* at Sir C. J. NaWrl 

Zarthosti Madressa, New Higb Schay, Bom- 
bay, and Wilson College, Bombay. Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate ; Secretary of the (Mty 
of Bombay Buildings Co., Ltd. (100.5-1010); 
and Excelsior Cinema and Theatres Syndicate 
(1008-1910); l)ir(‘ctor, Madan Theatres Ltd. 
(1019-1032) ; Director, Humuyau Properties 
JAd. (1935-1038); Managing Director of 
Excelsior Theatres, Bombay (1921-1038). 
Has also acted as Theatrical* impressarlo for 
frdJowing artists in India : Pavlova. Heifetz, 
Sir Harry Lainler, Mi-ss Ruth, St. Denis. 
Dame Clara Butt, Galli Curei, Zimbalist, 
Kubelik, etc., et(*- Address: Pallonji Hons>‘, 
New Charni Road, Bombay 4. 

BILIMORIA, Manohkrshah BURJORJRK, 
B.Com. (1021). (Mnelllm Distributor, Exhi- 
bitor, Producer and cineflnaneler. b. 24th 
February 1891). m. (1921) Giilbai d. of 
Merwanji P. Mengn.si, L.C, E, 

Hus one son Noshlr (18). 

Started career as clerk in 
the tirm of M. C, Patel and 
Co. tilni distributors in 1922. 

Started own business 1923. 

Has donated more tlian 
Rs.75,0(K) ill eosmopolitun 
Cluirltles, Has him distii- 
tmtion olllces in Bombay, 

Bangalore, Trh’hinopoly, 

Bezwada, Delhi, Lahore, 

Baghdad. Owns and con- 
trols about, 20 (Jnema theatres in the cities of 
Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Calcutta, etc. Senior 
partner Wadla Moviet-one. President, Indian 
Motion i’icture Distributors Assoeintion, 
Bombay, (.'hairnian All India Theatres 
Syndicate Ltd. Chairman, India Overseas 
Film Distributors, Ltd. Trustee, Bilimoria 
Pars! Pancliayat Funds. Muklii, Bilimoru 
Vepari Maliajan. Member, Film Advisory 
Board of Government of India. Address : 
Sir Mangaldas House, Ijamington Road, 
Bombay. 

BILLTMORTA, (Mrs.) Gi:lkbtan Rustom (nee 
Gulestan Bahadurji), M.A., Licentiate, Trinity 
College of Music, J.ondon. OhLilned various 
University and I'ollege Scholarsiiips. Is a 
Fellow and Syndic of the 
Bombay University and 
ims been member of 
tlie Academic Council. 
Her paintings have won 
jirizes at Art Exhibi- 
tions all over India 
and one lias been bought 
hy and tiangs in tlie 
Prince of Wales Mu- 
seum. Connected with 
many Associations either 
as President or Treasurer 
or Secretary or member 
of the Executive. Gave evIdePipe before 
government coininissions on education. 
The University Commission and the 
Franchise Committee. Takes keen interest 
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in her husband’s Bel- Air Sanatorium at 
Panchgani for consumptives. Contributes 
articles to various papers. Publicaliona: 
Joint Author of “ Governance of India” and 
also of “ Constitution, Functions and Finance 
of Indian Municipalities,” a book favourably 
reviewed by the Press, including the London 
Times Liierary Supplement. Address : 
Thobum House, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 
BTLLIMORIA, Hormusji Ritstomji, Share and 
Stock Broker. Brother of Khan Bahadur 

A. B. Billimoria, Bombay, b. 14th Dec. 1884 
at Billimora, e. at New 

■ High School, Bombay. 

Joined the South British 

Insurance Co., Ltd., in 
1904. In 1906 joined 

Blackie & Son Ltd., Publi- 
shers, Bombay, as Assistant 
Accountant. In 1909 was 
transferred to Madras and 
in 191 1 to Calcutta to 
reorganize both these 
branches. Joined Batli- 
valla and Karani, Share 
Brokers, In 191 2. Rejoined Blackie & Son Ltd., 
as Manager of their Calcutt-a Branch. In 1917 
took up work as Assistant Accountant In the 
Central ilank of India Ltd . , Bombay. In 1 91 9 
bought his card and became a M eml)er of the 
Native Sluvre and Stock Brokers’ Association 
and began doing only cash business. From 
1933 started Forward business also. m. 
Miss Shirin daughter of Mr. Merwanjl Pestonji 
Megushi, late of Public Works DejMirtment, 

. Bombay. Member, Share Bazar Arbitration 
Board for the last twelve years. Address: 
11 A, Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay. 
BILLIMORIA, Dr. Rustomji Bomonji, 
B.A. (1902), M.D. (1909), J.P. Was awarded 
Gold Medal in Surgery in 1907 and a Prize 
in Midwifery ; awarded Grey’s Medal for 
Anatomy. A]»poiuted Tutor in Bacteriology 
at Grant Medical College, 1907 ; resigned, 
1910 ; Lord Reay Lecturer at Grant Medical 
College, 1910-1913 ; has been Hon. Bacteriolo- 
gist to the Parsce General Hospital from Its 
beginning and has for ycRrs been Hon. 
Physicfian of the Hospital ; acted as Hon. 
Consulting Visiting Physician to Dr. Baha- 
diurji’s Sanatorium at Deolali from 1910 
till he resigned; and as Hon. Physician, 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital ; lias been Exami- 
ner, Bombay IJiilversity, in Bacteriology and 
in Medicine ; founded 29 years ago at Poona 
a Sanatorium for consumptives whence it was 
subsequently removed to Panchgani. The 
“Bel Air ”* Sanatorium celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee in 1938. Was awarded the Kalsar- 
i-Hind Gold Medal in June 1936. Address: 
Wassiamal Building, Grunt Road, Bombay. 
BILLIMORIA, Sir Shapookjbk Boiionjkr. 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billimoria & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935. b. 21 
July 1877. m. Jerbai, d. of Bhicaji N. Dalai 
(1906). Edue.: St. Xavier’s College. Hono- 
rary Presidency Ma^strate, Member, j 
Auaitors’ Council, Bombay; Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice- President. Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 


1927-28. President, Indian CSiamber 
Commerce in Grdat Britain, 1928-29. Member 
Indian Accountancy Board; Trustee, N.M 
Wadia Charities, The Parsi Panchi^at Fmui 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhev 
Charity Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions. Nominated by Gov> 
of Bombay to be a member of the Boani 
of the Bombay Properties of the India i. 
Institute of Science, Bangalore ; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay ; co-opted 
in 1934’ by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; Is 
substitute Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of All S(;otti8h Freemasonry in India ; is the 
Grand Superintendent of the Dist. Grand Royal 
Chapter in India and founder and First Mastr*! 
of Lodge Justice and Peace (E.C.) ; Is Rotary 
Governor of the 89th District (India) and 
Member Extensions Committee for Asia. 
Address : 13, Culfe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BTRLA, Qhanshyamdas, MiU-owner, Merchant 
and Zemindar, b. 1891. Son of Dr. Raja 
Baldcvdas Birla, D. Lltt. Managing Director 
of Birla Brothers, Ltd., owns one Jute Mill 

and five cotton Mills in 

Calcutta, Delhi, Gwalior, 

Okara and Bhiwani, live 
sugar mills, insurance com- 
panies, etc. Export and 
Import business at Bombay mi'., ’ a 
and Calcutta ; Member, 2nd 
Indian Legislative Assembly; 
resigned in 1930 as a protest -J/M 
against legislation for Im- 
perial Preference ; President, 

Indian Chamber of Com- » ... 

mercc, Calcutta, 1924 ; 

President, Federation of Indian Chambers o( 
Commerce tfe Industry, 1929 ; Has been res- 
ponsible for the founding and maintenance of 
a large number of educational and other 
public institutions in various parts of the 
country. Member, Indian Fiscal Commission ; 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Lal)Our Conference at 
Geneva, 1927 ; Member, 2ad Round Table 
Conference, 1930 ; Unofficial Adviser to 
Goveniment of India for Indo-British Trade 
Negotiations, 1936-37 ; President, All-India 
Harijan Sevak Sangh. Address: 8, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

BTRT,A, Ramebhwardas, Merchant and Zemin- 
dar. b. 1892. Son of Dr. Raja Baldevdas, 
D.Litt. Managing Diretrtor of Birla Brothers, 
Ltd., and managing atfent 
of one Jute Mill and five 
Cotton Mills in Calcutta, 
Delhi, Gwalior, Okara and 
Bhiwani, five Sugar Mills, 
Paper Mill, Insurance com- 

1 )anies, etc. Export and 
niport business at Bombay 
and Calcutta. Has been 
responsible for the founding 
and maintenance of a large 
number of educational and 
other public institutions in 
various parts of the country. Director of 
various companies. Addins: 45-47, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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birlby, Sir Frank, d.c.M. (1916), M.L.C., 
ManagioR Director, Best <fc Co., Ltd., Madras, 
b. 6th July 1888. m. Evelyn Clifton of 
Perth, W. A. Knighted, 1937. Address : C/o 
Best A Co., Ltd., Madras. 

BISARYA Oudh NauaiN", Alimartabat 
(Hon'blb^ Motamidus sultan (1985) Ha.ia 
(1926), .Rai Bahadur (1920), B.A. (Punjab), 
President and Revenue Member, Executive 
Council, also President, Judi- 
cial (Council, Bhopal State. 
Second son of the late 
Dewan Raghiibar (Umrun 
of Jind State. Educ. : 
Central Model School and 
Government ( 'ollege, 
Lahore. Joined Bhopal 
State service in Noveinl)er 
1905. Accountant (Jeneral, 
1907-1912; (^hief and 
Revenue Secretary to Ruler 
1912-1922 : Education Mem- 
ber, 1922-1926; Finance, 1.Jiw and Justice ^ 
and Public Works Member, 1926-1988; 
Represented Bhopal State at the Tiiird Round 
Table Conference in London in 1932. Has 
3 villages in Jagir, conferred by His Highness 
the Ruler of Bhopal. Two sons : K unwars 
Rajen<lra J^arain, B.A., LL.B., specially train- 
ed in Constitutional liaw in Loinlon, A<ivocate 
High Court, Allahabad, and Girijesh Narain, 
Police Superintendent, Bhoi)al State ; and 
3 daughters who arc married. Address: 
Bhopal, C. 1. 

BLACKER, Harold Alkked Ckcil, The 
Hou’blo Mr. Justice, lions. B.A. (Cantab.); 
Jubilee Medal, Coronation Medal. Puisne 
Judge, Lahore High Court, b. August 15, 
1889. m. Barbara d. of Dr. J. iiCask. Educ. : 
Charter House, Bedford Grammar School. 
Queen’s College, (’anibridge; Indian Civil 
Service, October, 1914; Served in Army 
in India with rank of Captain In 1917-18; 
President of the Punjab Conspiracy (’ase, 
1930-33; Additional Judge, Jiahore High Court, 
October, 1934; Puisne Judge, December, 
1937. Address: 2, Zafar All Road, Lahore 
and c/o Messrs. Grindlay A Co., Ltd., 54, 
Parliament Street, London, S.W.l. 

BLACK WELL, JOHN HUMPHREY, C.B.E. (1937), 
M.(X and bar, 1918, Mentioned in Despatches, 
1917. Appointed Justic^e of the Peace, 
Karachi and Tatta Districts, December, 

1940. Manager, Bumiah-Shell JJd., Kara<'hi, 
b. 25th April 1895. m. to Jessie Pauline 
Luard Pears, Educ.: Bedford School. 
Served European War (France), Bedfordshire 
Regiment, 1914-18 ; Bedf. and Herts Regi- 
ment, India, 1919-20 ; Joined Asiatic Petro- 
leum Co. (India) Ltd., 1920 ; M.L.A. (fJentral), 
1935 ; Vice-(3niinnan, Karachi Chamber of 
(Commerce 1940-41 ; Trustee, Karachi Port 
Trust, 1941-43; (’hairinan, European .Associa- 
tion (Sind Branch), 1941-42. Address: 
No. 6, Ghlzri Road, Karachi. 

BLACKWELL, SIR (CECIL) PATRICK, Kt. (1938), 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Blackwell, M.B.E.. 
(Mil. Div. 1919) ; High Court Judge, Bombay. 
Acted as Chief J^ustice in 1935,1937, 1938 and 

1941. b. 8 November 1881. m. to Marguerite 
Frances (Kaiser-i-hind Gold Medal), eldest d. 


of the late J. A. Tilleard, M. V. 0. Edm. : 
Blackheath Proprietary Scliool and City of 
London School ; Hollier Greek Scholar, 
Unlv. College, London, 1901 ; Classical 
Exldbition, Wadham College, Oxford, 1901 ; 
Ist class (^aasical Honour Moderations, 1903.' 
2nd Class JJtt. Hum., 1905 ; B. A., 1905 ; 
Secretary of Oxford Union Societal. 1904; 
President, Wadham (’ollege Athletic CInl), 
1903. Called to Bar at Inner Temple, 1907, 
and went the Northern Circuit ; Lieut., T. P. 
Reserve and on Recruiting Staff and In 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war, 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib.), December 1023 ; appointed a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay, 
1926. Address: “Rylstone", Pedder Road, 
Bombay, Clubs : Devonshire, ].ondon ; Yaclit 
(’lub, Byculla, Williiigdoii, Bombay Presi- 
dency Golf Club. 

BLANDY, Edmond Nicolas, b.A. (Oxon.) 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, C.S.I. (1939), LC.S. 
Chief Secretary to Govt, of Bengal and Secre- 
tary, Home Dept. h. 31st July. 1880. m. 
Dorothy Kathleen (nee Marshall), Edifr. : 
Clifton and Bailiol. .Asstt. Magic, and Collr., 
Dacca, 1910; Sub-Div, Officer. Munshiganj, 
Dacca, 1912; Secretary to Bengal District 
AdmhilHtratlon ConiTnittw*, 1913; UikIci- 
Secretary, Finance Dept., Govt, of Bengal, 
1914, in addition tUnitroIler of Hostile Firms 
and Custodian of Enemy Property, 1916; 
Addl. Dist. and Sessions Judge, Khulna, 1917 ; 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc., and Jt. Secretary, Publicity Board; 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 ; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, 1022; Magte. and Collr., Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 to 1927 ; Magte. and CoUr., 24 
Parganas, 1928 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Finance Department, 1930. Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, 1933; 
C.I.B.. 1933; Offg. (3iief Secretary, 

Government of Bengal, 1934-35, 7 months, 
ditto, 1936, 4 months, 1937-38 ; Special 

duty Finance Dept., Govt, of Bengal, 
1938-39, in addition President, Chauki- 
dari Eufjuiry Committee; 1939 March to 
October. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BOAG, Sir Georuk Townsend, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), C.J.E. (1928) (\8.T. (1936), K.IM.K. 
(1941), I.(\S., Adviser to the Governor 

of Madras, b. November 12, 1884. Educ. : 
Westminstw (1897 to 1903), and Trinity 
College, ('ambridge (1903 to 1907). Passed 
into the I.C^.S. in 1907 ami joined the Service 
in Madras in 1908. Address: Madras Clul), 
Madras. 

BOBILI, Rajah Sir Swethaohklapathi 
Ramakrishna Rang a Row Bahadur, 
K.C.I.B., Sri Ravu, Rajah of Bobbili. b. 20 
> Feb. 1901. Educ.: Bobbili, privately. As- 
cended Oadi in 1920. Member, Council of 
State, 1925-27. Member, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1930. Hon. A. D. C. to H. E. the 
Governor of Madras from Jan. 1930; Pro- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, from 1931; 
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Chief Minister to Government of Madras, 
1032-37. Address : Bobbili, Vizagapatam 
Dist. 

BOMBAY, B. C. Archbishop of, since 1937 ; 
Most Kev. Thomas d’Esterre Koberts, S.J.; 
h. Le Havre, France, 1893. Address : 

Archbishop’s House, Bombay. 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. See Acland, Bt. Bev. 
Bichard Dyke. 

BOMON-BEHBAM, SIR Jehanoir Bomonji, Kt., 
Cr. 1934, B.A., LL.B. (Bombay IJiiiv.), J.l*., 
Honorary Presidency Single Sitting Magistrate; 
Chairman, Advisory (’ommiitec of J.J. Group 
of Hospitals, Bombay; Meml)er, Executive 
(’ommittee of Society for the Protection of 
Children in Western India and of Bombay 
Presidency Beleaseri Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
8. of Bomanji. Bastamji and Maneckbai 
Bomonji Bomon-Behram. ?Mnc.: Vort High 
School, and St. Xavier’s and Mlpiiinstone 
('olleges, Boml)ay. Fellow, El ph instone 

College, Bombay, Jurisprudence Prizeman 
and Narayan Vasudeo Scholar. AttA)rney, 
Bombay High Court, 1896-1919. Entered 
public life, 1919. Elected first Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931 ; Member, Bombay Muiihdpal 
Corporation, since last 20 years, and ])ast 
Cliairman of its Stsiuding, Schools ami Law 
('ommittces ; won great distirnd ion by 
inaugurating, and serving as President of 
the Pennanent (■omdliation Committee to 
prevent ('ommumil trouble and to presei’vc 
the i)ea<!e of Bombay, and also by inaugurat- 
ing the Welfare of India League to promote 
co-operation between Indians and the British 
]K*ople and spread the Good-will movement 
of India; Director of Several Joint Stoctk 
Companies ; past President , Society of Hony. 
J*resideiicy Magistrates. Clubs : Orient, llipon 1 
(Bombay). Address: Merwan Mansion, 
Nepean Sea Hoad, Bond)ay. Phone 42806. 

BOSE, Suhhas Chandra, b. 1897 ; Educ.: in 
Calcutta and Cambridge. Entered I.C.S., 
but resigned in 1921 to join non-co-operation 
movement ; was Manager of the Forward. 
Calcutta, 1922-24 ; served as Chief Executive 
Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, 1924 ; 
was arrestod under Bcgulation HI of 1818 ; 
elect-ed member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council while under detention ; took ])romi- 
nent part during satyagraha movement ; was 
interned as State prisoner but was released in 
order to enable him to proceed to Europe for 
medieal treatment ; was for several years 
President of the Bengal Provincial (’ougress 
Committee ; President, Indian National 
Congress, Feb. 1938. Be-elected President, 
Indian National Congress, Feb. 1939; resigned 
April 1939 ; inaugurated the Forward Bloc 
Movement, 1939. Mysteriously disappeared 
from his house in 1940, present wiiereabouts 
not known. 

BOSE, Sitdhansu Mohan, B.A. (Cal.), 
M.A., LL.B. (Cantab). History Tripos and 
Law Tripos; Barrister-at-Law, 1902, AdvoeRte, 
High ("ourt, Calcuttii ; Member, Public Service 
Commission, Bengal from 1937 ; e.s. of 
Ananda Mohan Bose, first Indian Wrangler 


and eminent religious and political learlrt 
h. 2 June 1878; m. Bomola d. of Mr. G, t 
Bannerji, Dist. & Sess, Judge ; tin; <• 
daughters. Edue. St. Xavier’s, City ai, ] 
Presidency Colleges, Christ’s Col., Cambrldgt : 
foundation P r^o f e s s o r , University Law 
College, 1909-37; Member, Bengal IjCgislativc 
(Jouncil. 1920-23 and 1929-36 ; Member (.i 
important Select Committees, includiuL' 
those leading to the passing of the Calcuttii 
Municipal Act, 1923, and the B(?ng;il 
Municipal Act, 1932; Provincial Meinlxi, 
the Indian Franchise and the Delimitation 
Committees; two years General Secretarj, 
National Li]»oral Federation of India; MemluV, 
managing Committee, Sadharan Brahino 
Samaj, Brahmo Samaj Education Socic1>, 
Brahino Girls’ School and Nari Siksha Samifi. 
PuhliraHons — Bengal Municipal Act, 1932, and 
The Working (^nistitution in India. Address: 
3, Federation Koad. Calcutta. 

BOSE, Vivian, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Judge. 
Nagpur High Court, f/. 9th June, 1891 . m. to 
Irene Mott. Educ. : Dulwich College ami 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Address : 
Nagpur, C.P. 

BOTTOMI.LV. John Mkllou, M.A. (Oxon.) ; 
(‘.1.15. (1937). Director of Biibllc Instruc- 
tion, Bengal. b. March 21.1888. Maude 
Milliccnt Itow. Educ. : Merchant ’Payloi 's 
School; Christ Church, Oxford. Joined 
Indian Educational Service. JSUl. Address: 
5, Mayfair, Ballygunge, Cahaitta. 

BOZMAN, Geoffrey Stephen, B.A. (Oxford), 
C.l.E. (1938), I.C.S., Jt. Secretary, 

Department of Education, Hcallli and Lands, 
Govt, of India, b. 26th November, 1896. 
m . Hilary Eothera d. of Sir I'crcy Itothcra, 
1927. one s. Educ.: Wliitgift Graiumui 
School and Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Joined 4th Eoyal West Surrey llegt., 1916 ; 
transferred to 11. F. (later ll.A.F.), 1916 ; 
came to India, 1922; posted to Madras 
Presidency. Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, 
1930-32 ; Secretary to Agent General <d 
Govt, of India in South Africa, 1932-34. 
Address: New Delhi /Simla. 

BBADBY, Edward Lawrenoe, M.A. (Oxon.), 
1931, Principal, lioyal College, Colombo. 
b. ]r)th Marcli 1907 ; m. Bertha, youngest 
daughter of Henry Woodall, Yotes Court, 
Mereworth, Maidstone. Educ. : Rugby 

School and New (College, Oxford. Asst. 
Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, 1930-'34; 
Secretary in England, International Student 
Service, 1934-36; Asst. General Secretary, 
International Student Service, Geneva, 1936- 
37 and General Secretary, 1037-39: Publi- 
cations : Editor, The University Outside 
Europe ; ICssays on the development of 
University Institutions in fourteen countries, 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Address: 
Royal College, Colombo. 

BRAHMA CHARI, SIR Upkndra Nath, Kt. 
Cr. 1934; Kalsar-i-Hind (Gold), 1924; 
M.A., M.I)., Ph.D., F.R.A., S.B., Pro- 
fessor of Tropical Medicine, Carmichael 
Medical College, Calcutta; Consulting 
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j'hysidan ; Research Worker; President, 
Jadian Science Congress, 1936; President, 
Ijidlan Chemical Society, Calcutta, 1936; 
Foander, Rrahmachari Research Institute, 
Calcutta ; Fellow, Royal Society of 
^hxlicine, and Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and ITygicne, London ; Hony. 
Fellow, State Medical Faculty of Bengal; 
Fellow, National Institute of Sciences 
of India; F’ellow, Indian Chemical Society. 
0. 7th June 1875. m. 1898, Nani Rila Devi. 
Educ. : Hiighli College, Bengal; Presidency 
(Jollcge and Medical College, (’alciitta. 
Coates Medalist and Winner of Griffith Me- 
morial Prize, Calcutta University; Miuto 
Medalist, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene; Sir William Jones Medalist, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; R.(isearch Worker 
under Indian Research Fund Assofdation 
(1920-26), <dc. Address : 82/3, Cornwallis 

Street, Calcutta. 

IVK AMBLE. CoiTRTKNAY I’AIIKKII, M.A., LL.B. 
(3rd son of late Frank Bramble and Violet 
'rofctendell), Cotton Broker, h. .lune 10th 
19(K). m. Margaret Louise d. of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, K.C.S.I., l.C.S. (retd.) have two .v. 
Hoger (8), Adam (3) and I rf. .Icnepher (11). 
Edur. : Cranleigh School, King’s Coll., 
Caju bridge ; Middle 'J'emple. .loiiied 'I'he 
Bombay ('ompany Ltd., in Bombay, 1923; 
resigned and joined Drenmiu Co., as partner 
1933; ('hairman, (liildrcn’s Aid Society, 
1931-1939; Nominated Memia'r, Bombay 
L»;giHlative Council, 193.5-37 ; lOleeted Member. 
Bombay Legislative A.s.sembly, 1937 onwards 
\vli(‘rein laiader of Progress Party since 1938 ; 
•I.P. and lion. Pres. Magistrate, Bombay; 
Vi(rc- President, Chamber of ('ommcrce. 1939; 
President, 19+0; Chairman. National Service 
Advisory Committee, Bombay Area, 19+0; 
Vice-Chairman, Bombay Branch Euro])eaii 
Association, 19+0. ('luhs ; United Univer- 
sity Club, Lo»\don ; Byeulla (lub, Bombay. 
Address: Somerset Cottage, Warden Jload, 
llombay. 

Bit AVNE, Frank Luoard, M.C., C.S.I. (1941), 
C.I.E. (1937), Financial (’ominissioner l)evel«>p- 
ment, Punjab, b. Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris 

Goodeve Goble, 1920. Educ.: Monkton 
Combe School and Pembroke CoIL, Cam- 
bridge. Joined I.C.8., 1905 ; Military Service, 
France, Palestine, etc., 1915-19. M.C., 1918. 
Publications: Village Uplift in India (1928); 
So(;rate8 in an Indian Village (Oxford 
Univ. Press) ; The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press); The Boy Scout 
in the Village ; A scheme of Rural 
Reconstruction (Uttar Chand Kaimr, Lahore, 
1931); Socrates persists in India and The 
Indian and the English Village (Oxford 
University Press), 1932. 1’hc Village Dynamo 
(R. S. M. Gulab Singh Sons, I^hore) 1934; 
Socrates at School (Oxford Press), 1935. 

“ Lecture Notes,” 1936, “Village Readers.” 
“Better Villages” (Oxford J^ress), 1937. 
Second Fiditlon. 1938. Address: Lahore, 
Punjab; and The (ilebe, Ashill, Norfolk. 

BRISTOW, Charles IIolpitoh, (M.E. (1937), 
B.A. (Cantab), l.t^.S., Adviser to H. E. the 
Governor of Bombay. 6. 28th December, 
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1887. ni. I 0 .\Ux Mildred. Edue. : B(*dford 
School. Christ's ( oUege, (’amhridge. Address : 
Royal Bombay A^acht (’lub, Boml)ay. 

BROAD, Likct.-Genekal Ch.\ulks Noel 
Fk.ank, C.B. 1938; I). S. O. 1917; <L O. 
C.-iii-C., Lastevu (’ommand, India, from 2nd 
April 1910. b. 29 December 1882: s. of 
Major C. 11. Broad, ,5th Fuailieis, and 
.Ann Paul. «/. 191,5, Lillian Mary, d. of 

Edwin Mat^kiidosh ; one d. Edvr. : AVcllington 
College; Pembroke College. Cambridge. 
Entered IL A. 190.5; Statf College, 1914 ; 
Captain, 191+ ; Major. 1916; Bt. Lieut. - 
Colonel. 1919; C(doneI, 1923; Maj.-Gen., 
1936 ; serve*! S. African Waj-, 1902 ; European 
AVar, I9I + -I8 (191+ Star, Legion of Honour, 
Belgian Croix *lu Guerre), Col, Comdt. Royal 
Tank Corps, since 1939; Major-General in 
ebarge of Aclministral ion. .Aldershot Command. 
1937-+0. Address: Naii]j I'al. 

BROOMFIELD, The Hou’hle Sir ROBERT 
Stonehoosk, Kt. (19+1), B.A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Jiaw ; Judge, High Court, 
Bombay. b. 1 Dec. 1882. m. 
Mabel Louisa nee iihiton. Educ.: City of 
London School and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1905 ; 
Judge, High (5ourt, November 1929. Address: 
Murrayihdd, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BROWN, PeK(!Y, Associate, Royal College of 
Art, Lomlon ; Fellow, Royal Asiatic Society 
<»f Bengal, India. S**cn*tary to tlie Trustees, 
and (Uiraior, Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. 
b. 1871 ; m. to Muriel Agnes Eleonora 'I’albot , 
d. of lut*^ Sir Adelbert Talbot, K.C.I.L. ; 
Edue.: King Edward VI Grammar SebiMd, 
Birniingham and Royal College of Art, 
London. First Royal Exhibitioner, S. 
Kensington, 1892; Natkmal Silver Medalist, 
1894 ; Excavating in Uj>per Egypt for Egypt 
Exploratuui Fund, 1891-96; Indian Kduea- 
tional Service, 1899; 1‘rincipal, Mayo School 
of Art A Curator, Museum, Lahore, 1890-1900; 
Principal, Government School of Art, 
CaleutLa, ami Curator, Art Section, Itidlau 
Museum, 1909-1927; Designed and executed 
Indian Coinage reverse, 1911, I'ubUentUms : 
Pirfuresqae Xepal (1912); Tours in EikMm 
(1917); Indian Piiivtinq (1918); Indian 
PainUmj nndvr the. .Muqhals (1924); Indian 
Arrhitertnre (in the ]>ress) ; numerous arti<‘lcs, 
f»apeis, etc., on Itidiau Art and allied suhjeets. 
Addres.s : Victoria Memorial Hall, Culeuttu.. 

BUCK, Sir Edward John, O.B.E. (1918), 
C.B.E. (1918), Kt. (June 1929), late Reuter’s 
Agent with t he Government of India; now Ad- 
viser to A.s.soeiated Press of India; Chair- 
man, Associated Hotels of India and 
of the Kalkn-Simla J'llectric Coy. b. 1862 ; m. 
Annie Margaret, d. of late General Sir 
R. M. Jennings, K.(\B. Edue. : St. John’s 
College, Jlurstpierpoint. Assistant and 
Joint ,S<*eretary, Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., Executive 
Committee “ Our Day " in India, 1917-28. 
Publication : “ Simla, Past and Present** 
(two Editions). Address : Simla and Delhi. 

BUNDI, H. H. Mahakao Ra,JA of. See Princes 
section. 
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BUELL, T. V. b. 1866, m. 1891, f . Jaffna College. 
Graduated 1886 first in his elass. Forefathers 
— Direct descendents of the old Jaffna Chola 
Kings. Vice-Principal, H. H. School, Sir J. 

S. H. School, 1910-1923. 
Manager and Principal, H. 
H. School, 1923-1937. 
First national to work 
out the Devolution Scheme 
of the American Board 
making Bombay H. School 
a self -directing and self- 
supporting one in 1932 by 
surrendering an yearly 
grant of its. 20,640 and 
endowing it wltii Its. 32,000 
when retired. President, 
Vice-President Treasurer, Local 
for many years. Vice-President, Member of 
the All-India Council of Indian tliristians <fe 
Treasurer for 20 years. A representative 
of the l.C.A. for interview with J..ord (’helms- 
ford and Montague about India Act of 1917, 
An All-India Christian figure serving in all 
Conferences and Associations for many years 
in all questions pertaining to the welfare 
of Indian Christians. President and Treasurer, 
American M, Mission Centenary celebrations 
and Treasurer Cent. Kund for 24 years foi 
which he raised Ks. 16,0(M). Member Trustee, 
Board Member, Bombay Y.M.f^A. for 40 
years. Memi)er of the Bible So<‘t. ('omm. 
for many years. Baised large sums of money 
in America and Bombay to 8iip])ort liundreds 
of orphans and poor (’liristlans for 13 years 
in tile three hostels of tlie Bombay H. 
School. Life Elder, Hume Church Bombay, 
J.P., Bombay, since 1925. Hon. Pres. Magis- 
trate with single sitting power since 1926, 
•Served many times on riot duties. Beceived 
Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal, 1933. Trustee, 
Byculla H. School since 1J)36. Director, 
Jaffna College. Member of the General 
Councils of the Marathi & Ceylon Missions. 

BURDWAN, SIR Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Maharajaduibaja Bahadur of, G.G.I.E., 
er. 1924, K.C.S.T„cf. 1911, K.C.I.E., or. 1909, 
cr. 1909 ; F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.I., 
F.N.B.A., M.R.A.S.; Hon. LL.D., Camb. 
and Edin., 1926. b. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of ’ 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed b> him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, assuming charge 
of Zemindar!, 1903 ; Memiier, Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, 1909-12; Bengal l.,egi8lative 
Council, 1907-18 ; temp. Member of the Bengal 
Executive ('Oimcil, 1918; Member of the 
Bengal Executive Council, 1919-24; Vice- 
President, Bengal Executive (Council, from 
March 1922 t-o April 1924 ; Member of the 
Indian Reforms Enquiry C^ommittee, 1924 ; 
Delegate from India to the Imperial Con- 
ference, liOndon, 1926, when he was received 
by King George V; Received the Freedom of the 
Cities of Manchester, Edinburgh and Stoke-on- 
Trent, 1926. Address : The Palace, Burdwan. 

BURLEY, DR. George William, D.Sc. 
(London), M.I.Mech.E., M.T.E., M.A.S. 
Mech.E., M. R. S. T., ex-Princlpal and Secre- 
tary, Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
Matunga, Bombay, b. 1885. m. Ella Elizabeth, 


a.d., Harry Turton. Educ.: Sheffield hd. 
versity. Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire Elect rir 
Power Co., Engineering Research Stidci t 
Sheffield University; Lecturer in EnglneeritKT 
Sheffield University; Technical Manag(V 
Guy Motors, Wolverhampton; and L<(’ 
turer in Electric Engineering, Wolverhamp 
ton Technical College. Publications : (Book ti) 
Lathes : their Gonstruction A Operation : 
The Testing of Machine Tools ; Machine aiui 
Fitting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting (Paptrtty 
On Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), TecAmcol 
Articles : Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address. 
The Cliff, New Worli, Bombay. 

BURN, Sm Sidney, Kt. (1939), B.A.. LC.S.. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Burn, Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Madras, since 1934. b. 19th June 
1881 ; m. Clara Blanche d. of Dr. D. M. 
Williams, late of Liverpool ; Educ. : Queen 
Elizabeth’s School, Wakefield and the Queen's 
College, Oxford. Asst. Resident, Travaneorc 
and Cochin, 1907-1909; Sub-Collector, 1911 ; 
Superintendent, Pudukkottai State, 1915-22 ; 
District and Sessions Judge, Bcllary, 1924 ; 
Madura, 1925 ; Coimbatore, 1928 ; Salem, 
1931 ; Offg. Judge, High Court-, 1932. Per 
maiicnt, 1934. AdAress: Ripley, Adyar, Madras. 

BURNS, WILLIAM, D.Sc. (Edin.), C.I.E. (1939), 

l. A.S, Agricultural Commissioner with the 
Goverimieut of India, b. July 6th, 1884, 

m. Margaret Forrest Aitchison, 1912. Educ . ; 
Edinburgh University. Was Assistant Lec- 
turer ill Botany, Reading University Collegi*, 
1907-08. Entered Indian Agricultural Servici' 
as Economic Botanist t-o Bombay Government, 
1908. Principal, Poona College of Agriculture, 
in addition, 1922-1923. Joint Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay. 1926-27. Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay, 1932-1936. Publica- 
tions : Botanical, Agricultural, Horticultural, 
and Nature Study papers. Address : Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi. 

BYKAMJEE, Hormusjee General Manager, 
Zenith JJfe Assurance Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
since May 1924. b. at Lahore 10th January 
1884. e. 8t. Anthony’s High School, lAhorc. 
Passed First Class witli 
Double Honours, Won 
School Medal for General 
Proficiency. Forman Col- 
lege, Lahore. F o u n d e r 
Secretary, Social Service 
League, Ifombay, 1905-06. 

Jt. Hon. Secy., Zoroastrian 
Conference, 1909-13, and 
Iranian Association, 1910- 
14. Treasurer, Rabnumai 
Sabha since 1930. Hon. 

Secy., Indian Life Assurance 
Offices’ Association, 1935-37. Took active part 
in Insurance TiCgislation, 1912-13 and 1936-37. 
(•ontrlbutes on Indian Insurance in press 
and journals. Elected President, Indian Life 
Assurance Offices’ Association, 1941. Address : 
Guzder House, Warden Road, Bombay. 
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13YEAMJEB Jekjeebhoy, Sir, Kt. (1928), 
eldest BOH of Eustoinjee Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
In Saisette. b. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jcrbai Jamsetjee Gursetjee, grand -daughter 
of Sir Jameetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd^ronet. Edue.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay, 
J.P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1908-1915; 
Delegate Farsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914 ; Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 1924 ; Member, Govt, of India 
Committee for Conditional Kelease of Prisoners , 
1924; Chairman, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution ; President, 32nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay I*residency Eeloased Prisoners 
Aid Society. Donated a sum of Es. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for children 
it being the first of its kind in India. Chairman 
of the Governor's Hospital Fund, Bombay, 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927. President, 
Landlords’ Association, Bombay and Vice- 
President, Society for tlie Protection of 
Children in Western India. President, 
Bombay Boy Scouts I^ocal Association, 
Provincial Commissioner, Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, Bombay Presidency ; President, Imperial 
Bank of India. AddrenH : The Cliff, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop OF, Most Rkv. Foss West- 
<ioTT, D.l). h. 23 Oc,tober 18(13, «. of the 
lit. Eev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ. : ('helteidiani and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. .Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawupore, 1889. Bishop of Chota- 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of (•alcutta and Metro- 
politan of India, Burma and Ceylon, 1919. 
A ddress ; Bishop’s House, (’alcntta. 

CAMBATA, Shiavax Cawasjee, J.P., F.C.C.8., 
Justice of the Peace an(i Hon, Presidency 
Magistrate for the City of Bombay. Chairman 
of the Versova Beach Sanitary ('ommittee ; 

Chairman, Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay Subur- 
ban District ; Ex- Presi- 
dent of the Society of the 
Honorary Magistrates of 
the Bombay Suburban 
District; Delegate to the 
Parsi Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay ; Ex-member of 
the Bombay Municipal 
CoriKiratioii and the 
Municipal Standing Com- 
mittee ; Member of several 
other public bodies and commercial asso- 
ciations; Managing Director of Shiavax C. 
('ambata Co,, Ltd., Bombay ; Director of 
the Hirdagarh Collieries Ltd. ; and several 
other well-known commercial firms, etc. 
l*rop. : The Kakhikol, Bhakra and Jamal 
Collieries. Merchant, Government and Railway 
Contractor. A pioneer in the Central 

Provinces Coal Industry. Fellow of the 
Corporation of Certified Secretaries, 

Prop. : Eros Theatre and Restaurant. 
Address : Cambata Building, 42. Queen’s Boad, 
Bombay. Tel. Addms : “ Coalpits/* Bombay, 


CAMEEON, Rev. Allan, M.A. (Aberdeen), 
B.D. (Edinburgli). Priiicliml, Scottisii 
Church College, (’aleutta, b. 23rd May, 1887 ; 
m. to Margaret Knowles Scott ; Ednc. : 
Robert ( Jordon ’.s CoJleg(‘, Aberdeen; Aber- 
deen University ; and Edinburgh University. 
(Jlover Scholarship. Taught at 'vJolsple 
Higher (Jrade Si^hool, Sntherlandsldre, Sei)t. 
1908 to Feb. 1909 and at Fordyce Academy, 
Baulfshire, March 1909 to Sept. 1909. Joined 
the stall' of the Scottish Cluirehes College, 
Calcutta ill Nov. 1909 as a Professor of 
English ; Head of the Department of English, 
from Aug. 1925 ; Ottleiated as l*rlncl])al 
of the Scottish Cliurili College, April 1932 
to April 1933; Principal of the Seottlsli 
Churcli College since .Inly, 1937, Fellow of 
the University of Calcutta and meiiiher of 
its Syndicate; Po.st-Craduate Lecturer in 
English. PuhliiuitioHs : 're.vt -books in 

English and nniiKMoii.s urti(;)eH, Address: 
Scottish Churcli College, 4, Cornwallis Square. 
Calcutta. 

(’ANDY, Major-Gknkhal Ronali* IIkkukht, 
M.B.B.S. (Loud.), M.R.('.S.. L.R.C.P.. (M.E. 
(1937), K.H.S. (1940), Surgcon-Ceneral with 
tlie Uovernment of Bombay, h. 13th .luiie, 
1880. m. lillian Amy Sutherland. EdKe. : 
City of London School and Condon llospltaC 
•Joined i.M.S., 1912 ; Civil Surgeon, Belgaum, 
1923; Ag. Surgeon-General with the Govt, 
of Bomiiay, 1939; Cliief Medical Officer, 
Delhi Province, 15)38; Jnspeetor-lJeneral of 
Civil Hospitals. Rangoon, 1939, Address: 
‘Mtelmont,” 4th Floor, Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay. 

CANTOr.. Nahanda-S RANrHHOJiDAS, Merchant, 
b. 1895, An L. E. E. of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, Bombay, m. 1924, 
Jayavatl, daughter of the late Seth Kallianji 
Chaturbhuj. She is on the 
Managing ConnuitGa': of the. 

Fort Hindu Stree Maiidal 
and a Member of various 
other women’s Associations 
doing social welfare work. 

Has two sons Vijayebandra 
(18) and Dileep (8). Joined 
the reputed linn of 
Devkaran Nanjee tfe Sons 
in 1925 and is now Joint 
Afenagitig l*artner of one of 
their firms, (’hugondas 
(/O., Dealers in Government Securities since 
1879. JMrector : Devkaran Nanjee Banking 
(Jo., LHl. Trvsiee : Kallianji ('iiaturbtnij 
Hindu Arogya Bliavan, Kandivll. Member : 
Indian Mercliants’ (Jhamher. Club : Circket 
Club of India. Residential Address : Lily 
Court, (Jhurchgate Reelamatloiy, Fort, 
Bombay, and Ofliee Address: Devkaran 
Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 
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€APTAIN, H0RMA8JI CURSKTJI, B.A., LL.B.,| 
Solicitor, Hinh Court, Bombay, J.P., Hon. | 
Presidency Mafjistrate, General Manager. The 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. Educ.: at New Higli 
School and St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. Stood first 
in the Solicitors’ examina- 
tion. Worked with M(?8.sr.s. 
Payne Co., Solicitors, for 3 
years after passing Solici- 
tors’ <'xamination. m. 
Qiieenie (’apbiin. Has two 
sons. Joined the Central 
Bank of India Ltd. as Secre- 
tjiry in 1 921 and was 

appointed as Manager in 
August 1937 after the death 
of Sir S. N. Pochkhanawalla, President : 
Klphinstone Cricket Club. Hobbies: Photo- 
graphy. Takes active part in social work. 
Office Address: Central Bank of India, Ltd., 
Esplanade Road, Bombay 1. Residenliai 
Address: Captain Villa, 4, Bandra Hill, 
Bombay 20. 

CAPTAIN, Mrs. Queenik. Hon. Magistrate, 

First Class, Bandra. Appointed Hon. Magis- 
trate, first class, in January, 1930; she is 
tiie first lady to be made lion. Magis- 
trate in the Bombay Suburban Distriid, 
invested with First Class 
Powers (single sitting) in 

December 1940. Disfrict 
('ommissioner of Cirl 
( I aides. Awarded the. 

Guide Medal of Merit in 
January 1928. the Coro- 

nation Medal in 1937 and 
the Kaiser-i-llind Medal in 
January 1938. A promi- 

nent social worker in the 
City and Suburbs, m. Mr. 

H. C. (Captain, J.H., General 
Manager of the Central Bank of India Ltd, 
Has 2 sons. Deputy Divisional A.R.P. 
Warden for Bandra, and Hon. Secretary. 
Bomiiay Suburban Distri<*t Air Raid Pre- 
i^autious Committee. A member of the 
Bombay War Gifts Fund Ladies’ (’ommittee, 
and the Bombay Women’s Auxiliary Corps. 
Address: Captain Villa, 4, Bandra Hill, 

. Bombay 20. 

CAROE, OEoiii Niels, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor. 6. 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ.: Private and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Address: i'lo (’raigie. Blunt 
and Caroe, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

CAROE, Olap Kikkpatriok, C.I.E., 1932;O.S.l.. 
1941; I.C.S. Secretary in the External Affairs 
Department of the Government of India, e. s. of 
late William Douglas (’aroe ; m. 1920, Frances 
Marion, d. of late Rt. Rev. A. G, Rawstorne, 
Bishop of Wlialley ; two s. Educ. : Winchester ; 
Magdalen (’ollege, Oxford. Captain, 4th Bn. 
The Queen's Regt. (T.F.), 1914-1919 ; entered 
Indian Civil Serviee, 1919 ; served in Punjab 
till 1923, when posted to N. W. Frontier 
Province as Officer of Political Department; 
served as Deputy Commissioner, various 
Frontier Districts, including Peshawar, up to 
1932 ; CJiief Secretary to the Government of 
the N. W. F. P., 1933-34 ; Deputy Secretary, 
Foreign and Political Department, Governraeut 


of India, 1934 ; officiated as Political ReKia* 1,1 
in the Persian Gulf and as Agent tu n,,. 
Governor- General in Baluchistan, 19S7 -:n, 
Resident in Wazirlstan, 1938-39. Adilrr -, 
Dclhi/Simla. 

CARSON, Sir Charles William Char'tkim' 
C.l.K. 1927; O.B.E. 1919; late Fina!,,, 
Department, Government of India. b. 21 
July 1874. m. 1906, Emily Olive (d. 19:5:,), 

d. of late Lt.-( ?ol. Charlies Mountstiiart Erskiiu ; 
one 8. one d. Remarried, 1937, Edith Mary, 
widow of the late G. T. Hutton. Joined service 
1893; Accoiiutant-Gerieral, Kashmir, 19a:.- 
1912; Deputy-Auditor General, 1913-191K; 
Accountant-General, Bombay, 1918-192it; 
Deputy Controller of Currency, Bombay, 1919; 
Accountant-General, United Provinces, 1922 , 
Accountant-General, Punjab, 1923. Officiatiin' 
Controller of Civil Accounts, 1927 ; retired, 
1929; re-employed in the service of tin 
Gwalior State, 1930; Finance Minister. 
<«wallor (iovernment. 1935, Director, Assd 
(dated Cement Cos.. Ltd., liiairman ami 
Director, Gwalior and Northern India Trans 
port Co., Ltd., Gwalior State Trust ami 
Gwalior I’otteries. Clubs : Royal Bomhay 
Aii(*ht Cluh, Bombay Club, Punjab Chili, 
Elgin Cluh, Gwalior and Alijut liuh, Morar 
Address: Fulpi Road, Morar, Central India. 

CHAiNANI. Satramdas KiinnOHAND, M.b 
B.S., B.Hy., Manager, The People’s Insuram i 
Co.. Ltd.! for Bomhay Presidency. Central 
India and Hyderalaid (Dm'cau), Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of 
the Manmud Electric^ Supply 
Co., Ltd. Dircfdor of the 
Veola Electric Supply Co., 

Ltd. b. at Hyderabad. Sind 
on 12tli February 1899. 

e. : in 1). .1. Sind Colh'gir, 

Karachi, and Grant Mc^dical 
College, Bomhay. Worktal 
as Ftdlow in Masina Hospital 
and J. J. Hospital and as 
tutor. Grant M(‘dical 
Collt^ge. Was medical 
Olficcr in Cliarge, Fatehcliand Rawaldas 
Charitable Dis[)cnsary, Bombay for three 
years. Manager of the. People’s Insurance 
Co., Lid., for the Bomhay Bramdi for li> 
years and for some time as (diief inedicid 
(jtfieer, for this Comiiany. Hesideniiul 
Address: El>rahim Manor, 42. Marine Drive. 
Bombay, business Address : People’s Build 
Ing, Sir i*hir()/.sliah Meht«i Road, Bombay. 

CHAMAN Lai.l, Diwan, M.L. A. (Punjab). 6.1892 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910 ; finished his 
Bar Finals in 1914 ; took Honours Degree in 
Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917 ; General Editor, “Coterie^*, London. 
1919; quarterly devoted to Art and Literature ; 
Asstt. Editor, liombay Chronicle, 1920 ; 
founded the All-India Trade Union Congress in 
1920. Member, Central Legislative Assembly. 
1923-1931. Advisor, Labour Delegate, Inter 
national Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925 . 
Delegate, British I^abour CommonweaJtli 
(’onferenec, London, 1925 ; Labour Delegate. 
International Labour t!onference, Geneva. 
1928 ; Parliamentary Delegate, Indian Dele 
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to Canada, 1028 ; Delejiate, Britiali 
Labour Commonwealth (-onferenoe, London, 
1028 ; Member, Royal Commission on Labour 
ill fndia, U)29 1031 ; Member, First Hound 
Table Conference, but did not attend ; resijiiied 
from the Leiris, Assembly, 1 031 , on Tarilf issiie ; 
President, various Unions of railwayinen. 
postmen and tele^raphmen ; Labour Delegate, 
international Labour Conference Bureau. 
1032. Member, I’unjab Legislative Assembly, 
1037. ]*nbllc(tfions< : “Coolie’* or the 
Story of ('apital and Labour In India. 
Address: Lahore (Punjab). 


CHANDAVARKAR, SiB VlTUAL Nakayan, B.A. 
(Cantab.); Maths. Trip. Pt. 1, (1000); 

Nat. Sc. Trip. Pt. I. (1011) ; Hist. Trip. Pt. 11. 

( 1012); Kt.( l04n,Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1913; Chairman, Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay ; eldest s. of the late Sir Narayau 
Oanesh Chandavarkar ; Mjj. Director, N. 
Sirur A: Co., Ltd., Cotton Mill Agents, b. 2tt 
Nov. 1887. M. Vatsalabal, 3rd d. of Rao 
Saheb M. V. Kaikini of Karwar (N. Kanara). 
Kduc. : Aryan E. S. High School and Klpidti' 
stone High School, Elphiustone College, 
Bombay; and King’s College, Cambridge; 
Advocate, Bombay High Court. 1013-20 ; 
Acting Professor of History, Klpliinstone 
College, Bombay, July to October, 1015; 
joined the linn of N. Sirur A’ Co., 1020; 
Member, Bombay Mmiieipal Corporation, 
1026-1030; (Chairman, Law Coiuinittee, 
1028-20; Chairman, St^inding (Finance) 
(’oinmittee, 1020-30 ; (’hnirman. Revenue 
Committee , 1030-31 ; Mayor of Bombay, 
1032-33. Elected Deputy Chairman, Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, March 1935; 
Chairman In 103(>, 1040 ami 1041 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Bombay University, 1033 3J»; 
Chairman, Bombay City Branch, Indian Red 
Cross Society; Memlicr, Export Advisory 
Council; Member, Council of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, since 1035. 
Address: 41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, 

Bombay. 

CHANDRA, Haukndua Bahaduu, M.L.A. b. 
at Patna 1 7th January 1800. r». 6th 

February 1034, Sudha Rani, has one 
daughter and one son. tJduc. : Matric, 
stood first in 'rirhut Division 
and secured Schular.shlp of 
Rs. 15. Intermediate, from 
Patna College securing Sir 
Andrew Frazer Scholarship 
of Hs. 50 for .study at 
Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Kctonomics, 
Bombay ; non-co-operated in 
1921, but later graduated 
standing first. As student, 
lie was associated witfi 
welfare work of Servants 
of India Socitrty at Jamshedpur under 
Baba A. V. Thakkar ; was for several years 
Honorary Secretary of Bihar Chamber of 
Commerce. Is founder and Director of| 
Hindustan Bicycle Manufaid.uring and Indus- 
trial Corporation Ltd. is Congress I’arly 
Member of Biiiar Assembly representing La- 
bour. Was member of the Bihar Ijabour 
Enquiry Committee, 1938-40. Address: Patna. 


CHANDHLAL Shiylal, Skth, a well-known 
Siiare Broker of Bombay, Is a iiihu of wide 
knowledge and sound Judgment, b. 18th 
June 1888 in an aristocratic family, his fatlier 
was a Dewan in Mahikantha 
Ageiu'y. e. at the fJujerat 
College. Ahmedahad. 

Started the Chandra Weav- 
ing Works, Ahmedahad, 

1020. Joined the Bombay 
Stock Exchange anil 
bought his Card iu 1032, 

Donated Rs.l3.l)l>P for 
building a Pilgrims' Shelter 
at Satrunja Hills, JTilitana. 
gave a snlistant.ial amount 
to the /Xhmedaltad Paujra- 
pole. Lady Northcote ()r]itianage. Bombay, 
and deaf Ar mute School. Ahmedahad. lie 
paid a large sum of money for erect ing wells iu 
villages aud lias speut over a lakh of rupees 
iu charity. dfh/rexN ; Ciiaudra Nivas, Pedder 
Road. Bombay. 

CHARANJfT SiNoii, TuK Hon. R.a.ia. 
(hief of the Punjai); Member, ('ounoil of 
State; Fellow, R. (1, S. ; memher, Royal 
Society of Arts ; meudier of Kapurthala 
royal family ; Hou. .Magistrate ; b. 1883 ; s. 
of Kaitwar Soclud Singh ; tlirec s. one d. 
Ednc. : Jullunder, Cliief’s College; Clovcrii- 
nient College, Lahore, Attended Coronation 
of King Ceorge V. i>y speciul iuvihitiou; 
Cuest of Covt. at the Corouatiou Durl»ars 
of 1003 and 1011. Ilerrenlhm : Tenuis. 
Address: Charaujit Castle, Jullunder (dty, 
Punjab; Chadwick, Simla. Clubs: 
Marlborougli, Royal ,\utomohili‘ ; .lullunih'r, 
Punjab ; (dielmsford Reform ; Annandale 
Coif, Simla. 

CHARKHAlU, H. H. MAHARAJA-DDIltAJ, 
SlFAHJ>AR-UJi-MlJLK MAHARAJA AKIMAKDAN 
Singh J u Dko. Bahadur. 6. Dee. 1903, s. 1020. 
Edwe. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6tb, 1924. 
Address : Churkhari State, Bundclkhand. 

(’IIATTERJ EE, Sir A Tin- Chandra, C.C.l.E. 
(103:)), K.C.S.l. (1030), K.C.I.E. (102.5), 
Member of the iiidia Council, 1031-1036. 
b. 24 Nov. 1874. in. (1) Vina Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Chulys M. Broughton, O.B.E., 
M.A., D.Hc,, Bar-at- I.JIW. Edur. : Hare 
Sidiool and I’resideucy (’ollege, Cjdcutta aud 
King’s College, (!auihridge; First iu list 
Calcutta B.A., B.A. with Honours (Cam- 
bridge); Hou. LL.D. (Ediidjiirgli) ; Fir.st 
ill list I.C.S. Open (lornpctltioii. Entered 
I.C.S., 1 807 ; liciveuue Sec. and Chief 

See., U.P. (lovt., 1017-10; Covt. of India 
Delegate to IntiTuutioiml Labour Conference, 
Wasliington, 1010 and Cerievu, 1021, 
1024-1033; (President, luteriiatioual liahour 
Conference, 1027), Prissident, Coverning Body, 
J ntornational Labour Oftir*e, 1033 ; has 
served on several League of Nations 
Committees. Memher, Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1025-1031 ; Indian Covernraent 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Memher, Munitions and Industnes Board, 
1020 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1021 ; Memher 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in (charge 
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of Induatries and Labour ; High CommiBBioner 
for India in London, 1925-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932 ; Chairman of Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts, JiOndon ; PreHident, 
Permanent Central Opium WmvA,, PitMications: 
Note on the Industrlea of the United Provinces 
(1909) ; Joint author of “ Short History of 
India.” Address: The Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W.l, (-'/o Allahabad Jiatik, 
Calcutta. 

CHATTERJEE, Sism Chandra, M.D. (Edin.), 
M.R.C.P. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Univ. Edin.), Chief 
Medical and Health Officer, N. W. Railway. 
b. 4 Dec. 1880. w. Nance MacDonald. 
Educ. : Calcutta and Edinburgh. Temp. 

Commission in the I.M.8. during Great War ; 
District Surgeon, G.I.P. Railway, 1918-28; 
Dy. Chief Medical and Health Officer, N.-W. 
Rly., 1929-31 ; Principal, Medical and Health 
Officer, G. I. P. Railway, 1931, 1933-34; 
Chief Medical Officer, E. B. Railway, 1932-38 ; 
Chief Medical Officer, E. 1. Railway, 1939. 
Address : 6, Mayo Gardens, Lahore. 

CHATTOPADHYAYA, Harindranath. b. 2nd 
April 1898. wi. to Abbla Soans, Educ. at 
Hyderabad, Dn., Poet and Playwright, Radio 
Artist. Did dramatic work for several years, 
took to yoga and went through a course for 
two years at the Aurobindo Ashram in Pondi- 
cherry. At present engaged in working out 
the Little Theatre Movement in India. 
Travelled a great deal, lecturing in England, 
America and other countries, also giving 
poetry recitals. Enacted his play ” Tukaram” 
in London at the Ijlttle The.atre, Acciplii Ter- 
race in 1928. Studied stagecraft and theatre 
work in Russia, England, Germany and Italy. 
Poetry : The Feast of Youth, The Magic Tree, 
Perfume of Earth, Wizard’s Mask, Out of the 
Deep Dark Mould, Ancient Wings, Grey Clouds 
and White Showers, Strange Journey. Under 
publication: forty volumes of new verse, the 
first of which will be “ The Dark Well ” and 
“ Red Flower " (revolutionary verse). 
Drama : The Sleepers Awakened, Abu Hassan 
Returned from Abroad, The Coffin. Five 
Verse Plays, Five Prose Plays. Poems and 
Plays. Address : ” The Poet’s Corner,” Khar, 
Bombay. 

CHAUDHARI, J 0 OE 8 CHANDRA, B.A. (Oxoo.), 
M.A. (GaL)> Bar.-at-Law. b. 28 June 
1862. m. Sarnsibala Devi. 3rd d. of Sir Sureiid- 
ranath Banerjea.Hdue.: Krishnagbar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1890; Organising Beery., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Promoted swadeshi movement ; opimsed 
Partition of Bengal ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly India, 11121, 1923 ; Member, Repre- 
ssive Laws Committee ; resigned in protest 
at the doubling of the Salt Tax by (Jertifl- 
cation ; Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
1927-1931 ; Chairman, National Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Hon. Treasurer, National Council 
of Education, Bengal ; President, Ripon 
College Council ; Ptesideut, Jagahbandhu 
Institute* Calcutta. President, Indian Asso- 


ciation, Calcutta. Publications: Calcutli 
Weekly Notes. AddreJts : 3, Hastings Stm t 
and “ Devadwar,” 34, Ballgunge, Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHRANl Sarola Dkvi, B.A., b. .)il, 
Sept. 1872, (Calcutta. Father, Mr. J. Ghoul, 
the first General Secretary of the Imliioi 
National ('Ongress. Mother, 

Swarnakumari Devi, the 
pioneer woman novelist. 

Brother Sir Josna Ghosal, 

0. 1.E., maternal grandfather 
Maharshi Devendrannth 
Tagore Uncle of poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, m. Pandit 
Rambhaj Datta Choiidhri, 
the Arya Samaj and ('on- 
gress leader of Punjab; only 
son Dipak Choudhri, barris- 
ter-at-law. She graduated 
with honours at the age of 17 from Betlnnu' 
College, Calcutta. The first Padmavati Gold 
Medalist of Calcutta University. Poet, pal- 

I riot, musician, composer and social and poll 

I tical worker of all India fame. Founder of 
‘Virashtami Festival’ and ‘Heroes of Bengal 
Series* in literature. Organiser youth move 
merit in Bengal ; specially responsible for the 
physii^al regeneration aiul volunteer organisa- 
tions in Bengal generally known as the ‘Mother 
of Volunteers’ ; organised the first batcih of the 
Bengal Red Cross t'orps for the Russo-Japanese 
War. Took active part in the recruiting cam 
paign in Bengal during 1 1 4 War. Opened tiie 

1. ukshmi Bhandar the first 8wade.shi stores for 
women in 1902. Edited ‘Bharati’ the Premier 
Bengali Magazine with brilliance and origi- 
nality for more than a decade. Also edited tiie 
largest urdn weekly ‘Hindusthan’ in tiie 
Punjab. Founder of tiie Indian Women’s 
Association usually known as the Bharatstri 
Mahamandal. Joined the Non-co-oiieration 
movement, toured with Mahatma Gandhi or- 
ganising the exnintry. Member of the A.I.C.C. 
for long. President, All-India Social Reform 
Conference, Calcutta Session, Bengal Literary 
Conferences, Lucknow, Beerbhum and other 
places. President, All-India Hindu Mahasaba 
Rangoon, and Berar Hindu Conference, eti-. 
Fellow, Karve’s Indian Women Universiiy. 
Pnblwatiofts : Verses, Songs, Short Stories, 
addresses and spcccilies, specialising on Indian 
culture and philosopliy. Address: 20, Ohl 
Ballygunge Road, (‘alcutta. 

CHAUDHRf lAL Chand, Hon. Captain, 
Rao Bahadur ji.A., LL.B.. O.B.E. b. 1882. 
m. Shrimati Sushila Devi, belonging to a 
Sikh Jat Family of Ferozepur District. 
Educ, : St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

Practised as lawyer at Rohtak ; elected 
Vice-Chairman, District Board, 1914 to 23 ; 
elected Punjab Council, 1916; nominated 
Council of State, 1922; President, All-India 
Jat Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected) ; Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; Hon. 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924 ; Co-Founder of 
the Unionist Party in Punjab; Revenue 
Member, Bharatpur State, 1924 and 
President, State Council, 1026-1927 ; practised 
as an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak. President, All-India Maha Sabha, 
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1928. Granted a Jagir by Government for two 
generations, and squares of land in Punjab < 
Colonies. Klectcd Non-Offlcial Chairman of the 
District Board of Eohtnk in 1936. Appointed 
member, Public Service Commission, Punjab 
and N.W.F.P. in 1937 ; member, Provincial 
Soldiers’ Board, Punjab, 1918-1940. One 
son P.C.3., the other I. P. Address : Lahore. 


ClIAUDHTIllY : Abdul Ma.tin, Minister, Public 
Works I)(?partment and l.rftboiir, Assam. 
b. IJth February, 1895. Mur.: M. C. 
('ollege, Sylhet, M. A. O. College, Aligarb, 
University Law College, 

Calcutta, m. two sons, 
one daughter. Joined Non- 
( !o-operation and Khilafat 
Movements, was sentciuied 
to one year’s simjde 
imprisonment in 1921 and 
wasexterned from Shillong 
under Chin Hill Kegulations. 

Was Member All-India Con- 
gress (Committee and one 
of tlie foundation members 
of the Indian fMvil Liberty’s 
Union. In 1925 acted a.s Editor of the 
(’alcutta Weekly News paper “ Mohammad i”; 
also served on the Hbiff of the English 
Daily Newsimper “ Forward, ” w b e ii 
founded by lat/e Mr. ('. K. Das. Founder- 
Ihesident Indian Quarter M asters 
Union, (’alcutta. Elected unopi»osed to the 
Indian IjCgislative Assembly in 1926 from 
Assam Muhainmadan Constituency and 
continued to reprcserit the constituency 
uninterruptedly till 1937. For several years 
acted as the tidef Whij> and Secretary to the 
Independent Party in the Indian begislative 
Assembly umler leadership of Mr. Jinnah. 
.Vppointed by Government of India as a 
member of the Drug Empiiry (’oinmittee in 
1929. Served as Member, Indian Tea (’ess 
Committee. Attended 1 liter lurtional Ijabour 
Confereiure, Geneva, as Technical Adviser to 
the Indian liahour Delegation In 1929. Found- 
ed the Bengalee W(;ekly News])aper the 
Jugaveri ” Sylbet in 1931. Elected Deputy 
IVesident of the Indian IjCgislative Assembly 
in succession to 8ir Saniuukham (’hetty. 
Served as one of the .Asst. Secretaries to 
Muslim Delegation Second Round Tabic 
Confcrmice. London. Attended Melbourne 
C e 11 1 e 11 a r y as representative, Indian 
Parliamentary Association in 1934. Elected 
Member Muslim University Court from 
Registered Graduates. Secretary, All-India 
Muslim League tJentral Parliaiiieiitary 
Committee in 1936-37. Elected to Assam 
Legislative Assembly in 1937. Ajipoiiited 
Minister in charge of Agriculture, (’o-opera- 
tive Industries and .Tiidicial Departments 
in February 1938 and resigned along with 
the Ministry in Septemlier 1938. Founded and 
Edited the English Weekly “ Assam Herald ” 
from Sylbet in February 1939. Ke appointed ' 
Minister in charge of P. W. I)., and Ijabour, 
December, 1939. General Secretary, Assam 
Provincial Muslim League 1940 and Assam 
United Party in the Assam Legislative 
Assembly. Member, Working Committee All- 
India Muslim League. Address : Bhadeswar 
Villa, Shillong, Assam. 
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CHETTIAR. Kumarakaja Sill Muthiah 
Annamalai Mitthia CHETTIAR of (’hettluad, 
B.A.. Kt. (1941), son of the Hon'blc Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamaini Chettiar of (’hettinad, Kt., 
UL.D. ; Member, National Defence Council, h. 
lOOfi ; Kdur. : 'Tradiiated from the Presi- 
dency (’ollege, Madras. 1924 ; a Trustee of the 
Pachaiyappa’s Charities (Madias frow: 1028) ; 
Member. Provincial Banking Enquiry (’om- 
mittee (Madra.s, 1929); Member, Madras 
begislative Council, elected unanimously 
by the Southern India (’hami)or of (’oin- 
inerce ('onstitiiency (1930-37); Member, 
Economic De]»ression Enquiry Committee 
(1931) ; President, ('orporation of Madras, 
elected unanimously in Nov, 1932; first 
Mayor of Madras, Feb. 1933; again Mayor 
of Madras, electA‘d iiuanlinously in Nov. 
1934 for 1934-35; was Vice-President of the 
Southern India Chamber of Cominerne in 

' 1934 and 1035 ; was a Diretdor of the Indian 

Bank Ltd., the Madras Telei)hone Co., Ltd., 
the Deccan Sugar and Abkari Co., Ltd,, and 
the Imperial Bank of I ndia, Madras ; was 
Minister for Education and Public Health 
and Pro-(’hancellor of the Madras University, 
in 1936-37 ; elected as Member of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly 1937 ; was Minister 
for Local Self-Government in the new con- 
stitution ; Lea<l(jr of the Opposition in the 
Madras Legislative Assembly from 1(»37. 
Club: Cosmopolitan. Address: Chettinail 
House, Adyar, Madras. 

(JHETTV, Sir Shanmitkham, K.CM.E., 
(1933), ll.,\,. ILij,. Head of the Govt, of India 
Purchasing Mission in America, b. 17 Oct. 
1892. Mur. : Madras Christ iaii College, 
Meinher, Madras Legis. Council. 1920; Council 
Secretary to the Devclopinmit Minister in 
1922; Member, ('entral Legislative Assembly, 
1923; Visited Englaml in May 1924 as one 
of the meml)crs of the Deputation sent by the 
National Convention of India; vlsit(‘d 
Australia as Indian representative on the 
Delegation of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association in Septe-inbcr 1926 ; was re- 
elected iincontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926 ; Chief Whip of 
the (Congress Party in Legislative Assembly ; 
Member, Central Banking Enquiry ('ommittee; 
Re-elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
crmt/cst ; Dy. J'resideiit, Legislative ABsenibly, 
January 1931. Attended International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in April 1932 
as Chief Delegate of Indian employers ; was 
nominated by Government of India as one 
of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in July- August 
1932. Elected uuanlrnously as President of 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1938. 
One of the Government of India delegates at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
at Geneva in Sept. 1938. Dewan of (’ochln, 
1938-41. Permunetd Address : “ Hawarden” 

Race (bourse, Coimbatore. 

CHHATARl, Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmad Said Khan, K.C.S.I. (1933), K.C.I.E. 
(1928), M.B.E. (1918); b. 12th December 
1888. m. to d. of his uncle Nawab 
Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talibnagar 
(Aligarh), U.P. Educ.: M.A.O. CoUege, 
Aligarh. President, All-India Muslim Rajput 
Conference, 1923; Member, U.P. Legislative 
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Council, 1920-25; First elected non-official 
Chairman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 
1922-23 ; Minister of Industries, U.P., 1923-25; 
Home Member, U.P., 1926-1933; Ag. Governor, 
U.P., June 1928- August 1928; Member, Ist 
and 2nd London Bound Table Conferences, 
1930 and 1C31 ; appointed Ag. Governor of 
United Provinces, 6th April 1933; Ex- 
Cliicf Mini.^ter, United Provinces. 
Apptd. President. II. E. H. The Nizam's 
Executive Council, August 1941. Athlrefnt : 
Hyderabad, J)n. 

CHHOTU Eam, Rao Bahadur Sir Chau- 
DHURI, ICt., cr. 1937 ; Member, Punjab 
TiCglslative Assembly ; Minister for Develop- 
ment to Government of Punjab. Address: 
Lahore, Punjab. 

( HINIWALLA, Db. Framiioz, B.A.,L.M. &S., 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, h. in 1880. Educ. : 
at Siu-at Mission High School and Wilson 
and Grant Medical Colleges. Pa.s.sed Matric 
In 1899; B.A., 1903; 

L. M. & S., 1908 ; was a 
Fellow of Grant Medical 
College and Registrar and 
Tutor, flphtluilmic Hospital 
for some time. In 1910, 
he started ])ractic.e at Bhu- 
loshwar and (conducted a 
Free Hospital till 1920. 
('losed the. Fre(i Hospital in 
1920 and started practice. 
H<^ is devoted to the 
study of tlie Avastan and 
Peiielvi literature, history and Zoroastrian 
( Kshiioomic) Philosophy. Puhlications : 
Nikiz Volumes containing Zoroastrian 
occult Piiilosophy, Translations and Pliilo- 
sophy and deep Esoteric meanings of 
(1) Ejathas with tlunr old native 
Pehelvi explanations. (2) Other Avastan 
Prayers called ‘Yashts,’ Niyayishns, (3) 
Yaze.shna and other sundry tracts : consider- 
able literature in ‘ Farsliogard ’ Journal of 
the history of tlie (dd Persia and about 
Visperad and Vandidad, Addrem : (’omniis- 
sariat Building, Hornby Road, Ibnnbay. 

CHINOY, Nukmauomed Meheraldy, J.P., 
b. 15th July 1888. Educ. : Elphinstonc 
College, in. Shirin, d. of Ahmed C, Mulji, 

3 «. 1 d. I’resident, Federation of Motor 
Transport A.ssociations ; 

President, Western India 
Automobile Association, 

1939-40 ; Chairman, Motor 
Manufacturers A Importers 
Assoidation ; ai e m b e r , 

Bombay Muniidpai 
Corporation, 1926-1929 ; 

Member, Bombay J.egis- 
lativc Council, 1935; 

Chairman, Bombay 
Branch, Indian Roads A 
Transport Development 
Association, Lttl., 1934-1938 ; Member, 
Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee, 
1937; Led Deputation of Motor Trade 
interests to the Government of India in 
1936 ; Member of Committee, Cricket Club of 
India and Western India Football Asso- 
ciation ; Bombay Presidency Radio Club ; 
Director, F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd. ; The 


Central Bank of India Ltd. ; The Boitjhay 
Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage B uik 
Ltd. ; The Delhi Safe Deposit Co., Ltd. ; i f„ 
Clive Insurance Co., Ltd. ; The Cawnf ^rc 
Tannery Ltd. ; The Bombay Tyre A Rulil.t r 
Co., Ltd. ; The Bombay Garage (Ahmedab;i(|), 
Ltd. ; The Deccan Motor Service Ltd. ; anri 
other concerns. Divisonal Commander Mi.in 
ri.sed Civic Guards, Bombay City. Divisional 
Warden for A. H. P. Bombay District No 4 
Is greatly interested in Roads a ini 
Transport problems and took a prominent 
part in the Road Rail (conference, 

Clubs : Willingdon Sports, Cricket (Miili 
of India, Orient, Royal Western India 
Turf, Islam Gymkhana and Calcutta 
Club. Recreation : Golf. Address : Melu r 
Buildings, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

CHINOY, Sir Rahimtoola Meherally, Kt. 
cr. 1936; Member, Council of State ; President , 
Federation of Indian ("hambers of ('ommercc 
and Industry for 1937-1938 ; Chairman of 
F. M. Chinoy A ('o.. Ltd., Bombay ; h. 
Bombay, 11 th February 1882. Edu<\ : 
Bharda New High School, Bombay. Served 
on several important Committees formed 
by Government War Purposes Hoard during 
European War, 1014-18; Member, Municipal 
('orporatiou. 1915-1929, Chairman of itis 
Standing Finance ('ommittee, 1923-24 and 
Mayor, 1926-27; Filected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 15)31 ; Non-oflicial visitor to Prisons 
since 1922 ; Member, Advisory Board, Indian 
Jails Committee, since 1024 ; Prcsidenl, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1036; iJfi' 
Member Indian Red Cross Society, 1921 ; 
Member of Committee, Bombay Branch, since 
1921 and its President in 1931, Non-Gfftcial 
Adviser to the Government of India in con- 
nection with the Indo-Japanese Trad(' 
Negotiations ; Member, Stock Exchange 
Enquiry Committee, 1036-37 ; Director of 
several Joint Stock Companies ; eonnecited 
with severSl benevolent and philanthropic 
institutions in the (3ty, Address: Mchcr 
Buildings, (’howpaity, Hom})ay 7. T. .1. 
Friendshi]), Bombay. T. (Residence) 41740, 
(Office) 35024/5. 

CHINOY, Sir Suetan Meherally, Kt. (1930), 
Justice of the Pca(^e for the Town and the 
Island of Hombay ; was ( Jiairman, St^inding 
Committee, Municipal Corporation, Bombay; 
Managing Director, F. M. Chinoy A Co., 
Ltd.; b. 16th February 1885; m. Siierbanoo, 
one 8., four d. Educ. : Bharda New High 
School and Klphlnstoue (’ollege ; ainbng 
the pioneers in India in the Motor Cur and 
petroleum trade ; mairdy responsible for 
the introdiKdlon of Wireless Telegraphy 
In India on a eommenual scale and founded 
the Indian Radio and ('able Communications 
Co., Ltd. ; Mayor of Bombay, 1938-39, 
raised large funds for the Bombay Hospitals 
as a member of Hospital Maintenance (’om- 
mittee and as Cliairman of the Silver Jubilee 
Motor Parade ('ommittee aiui the Motor 
Trade Sui)-(!ommittee of the King George V 
Memorial Fund ; organised Pageant in 1937 
in aid of funds for Red Cross and again in 
1940 in Aid of the Amenities for Troops Fund. 
Bombay Presidency ; Director Reserve Bank 
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of India (Local Hoard), Tiidlan Kudio ami 
(’able Comiminlcationa Ltd., and other 
(ompanies. (^Iiairmaii, The JMaiijri Stud 
Fann Limited. Recreation : Horae liesli. 
Addrefot : Dilabhar, Cariiiichael Hoad, 
Bombay. 

CHITllE, ATMA.BAM Anant, (Diwaii Bahadur) 
Advocate (O.S.) ; J.P., Retired Chief 

•ludge, Presidency Court of Small Causes, 
Bombay, b. 17 May 1877. Educ.: Wilson 
College and Govt. Law School, Bombay. 
Practised as an Advocate on the Original 
Side of the High Court from 1907 to 1016 : 
acted as Chief Judge, 1916-17 confirmed as 
Chief Judge, Dec. 1928. Ag. Judge of His 
Majesty's High Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, 1035. Mem])er of the Arbitration 
Jtoard appointed by the Crown Bepresen- 
tative, as nomimu* of Morvi, in Cutch-Morvi 
lumndary disputes, 1040-41. Address: 22, 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra. 

t HORSEY, Natwarlal SwARUPOHANb, Mer- 
chant. b. 1004. Educ.: at Patau, ni. in 
1929. Joined the well-known firm of l^evkarau 
Nanjee & Sons in 1021 as an Assistant, became 
a Partner in 1027 and is 
now the Managing Partner 
of one of their firms, Messrs. 
Devkaraii ^Nanjee Cotton 
Brokers. Director: Dev- 
karaii Nanjee Banking Co. 
Ltd. Member of the Indian 
Merchants’ (^lamlier, Bom- 
bay. ('.labs : Cricket Chib 
of India, Dharampur Boat 
Club, P. M. Hindu Swim- 
ming Pools A’: Boat Club 
Bombay. R e s i d e n t i a I 
Address : ‘ (locail Nivas,’ Chowpatty, Bom- 

bay. Office AdAress : Devkaran Nanjec. 
Biiildings, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, Bombay. 

CflOONTLAL Girdarlal, Coal Merchant, b 
August 18, 188.5, s. of Cirdharlal Mathurada.s 
of Cambay, m. Vidyagouri, d. of (iirdharlal 
Isbwarlal of (Vuiibay in 1028. 2 sons. c. 

at l\ambay Higli Scli(3ol. 

Began life as an assistant 
in (lioonilal llarilal tV. Co., 

Coal Merchants, Bombay, iu 
1008. Became partner in 
tliis firm in 1015. Started 
in 1926 independent business 
under tlie name and style of 
(Mioonlial (lirdliarlal Co. 

Amaigamated the above 
two Anns into Cboonilal 
Manilal Ltd., in 1034, and 
later foundecl Sliree Shakti 
Mills, JAd., jointly with Seth Ramdev Fodar, 
Dhanji Devsey and N.V. K hand walla. Started 
and isnow’ the Chairman of the Kolhia Hirda- 
garh Co., JAB., and Estrella Batteries Ltd. 
Managing Director and Cliairman of 
(Jhoonilal Manilal Ltd., and Chairman : 
Cambay Education Society and President : 
Cambay Hindu Merchants’ Co-operative 
Bank, Director — Shree Shakti Mills, Ltd. 
Vlubs : C. C. 1., Hindu Gymkhana and 
P. M. Swimming Pools and Boat-Club. 
Is a recipient of King George V. Silver Jubilee 
Medal. Address : Shanti Sadan, Malad. 


I04Q 

CHOPRA, Bt. Col. Sir Ra.m Nath, Kt., C.I.E., 
M.A., M.I)., Sc.D. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. 

(tondon), l.M.S. (Betel.); Kt,, 1941. Direc- 
tor, School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 
b. August 17. 1882. in. Miss IVrmeshwarl. 
Edac. : Punjab Cniv., Downing College. 
Camlu-idgc, and St. Bartholomew’s Uospltat 
JiOndoii. Joined the l.M.S. in 1908 and 
remainedin military service till 1921 ; appoiut- 
c*cl Prof, of Plianuacology, School of Tropical 
iMc*cliciiie and Medical College, Calcutta, in 
1921 ; Director. Schotci of Tic»p. Meet in 19.35 ; 
Cliaiiman. Drugs I'hupiiry Committee. Govc*rn- 
ment of India, 1930 31. Is Otfica* in charge 
of Indigenous Drugs Kmpiiry, Drug Adclicdioii 
Imiiiiry, ami Mm Medicinal Plants and Kooci 
Poisons Incjiiiry ; Fellow of the Boyal Asiatic* 
ScK'iety of Bengal and National Institute of 
Sj'ietmes of India; served in the Great War, 

1 9 1 4-1 9 1 9. l*Hblications : A nthrliaintics and 
Their Uses in Medical and Veterinarif Practice : 
Indiyenons Draint of India : A lland-bool' 
of Tropical Thera peat ics. Address : School 
of Tropical Medicine, Central .Avemue 
Calcutta. 

CHOTA Nagpur, Bishop of, since 1936 ; Rt. 
Rev. George Noel Lankester Hall ; b. 2.5 
Dec. 1891 ; s. of George Hall, Baldock, Herts ; 
unmarried. Edtic . : Bedl'ord Scdiool ; St. 
John's College, Cambridge, Bishop’s College, 
Cheshnut. ist Cl. tJuss. Tripos pt. 1, 
1913, pt. U, 1914 ; 1st Cl. Theol. Tripos pt. 
11, 1915; B.A. 1913; Lightfoot Scholar, 
1916; M.A. 1918; dcwion, 1917; VIco- 
Principal, Ely Theological College, 1919-25; 
S. P. G. Missionary, (Jiota Nagpur, 1925-36. 
Publicalion : The Seven Root Sind, 1936. 
Recreation : Idle conversation. Address : 
Bishop’s Lodge, Rancrld, B.N.R. 

iCHOTANI, Osman Ha.m Mohamko. b. 1st 
January 189t). Edac. : prlNatc*ly. ,lc)imMl 
his father’s business at. an early age. Rec*uly 
iiitcTCisted in the* |>ronioiion of national 
inclustric‘s ; a prominent 
figure on the turf. Simple 
ill his life, very sympaMicd.lc 
iu nature, friend of the ])C)or 
and needy, non-eommuiial 
ill outlook of crhcmi'ful 
disjioKitioii at all timers, 
ready to encourage* new 
industrial undc^rtakings. He 
is the Managing Director 
of the Chotani Elecdric^ A 
Englimering ( cj. , liMl . 

Chalnnaii : Malleable Iron 
Steel Castings (h., Uci. Senior Partner of 
Osman ('hotani A Co. (AiairmaM and Managing 
Director of The Steel Marketing Co., Ltd, 
President: (hotani Jamat I’rustee of Pir 
Bawa Abdul Rebman f)urga. Is also a lead- 
ing (’outracAor to tlie Government, Office 
Address : 57, Apollo Street. Fort. Residence : 

Noor House, (Aub Bacrk Hoad, Byculla, 
Bombay. 
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CHOTIA : 8iiAPUiui Manohershaw, B.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Middle Temple, 1913. 
€. New High School and Elphinstoiie College, 
Bombay. Practised for seven years in 
Bombay and later joined 
Messrs, H. M. Mehta Co. 
Director, Gaekwar Mills, 
Ltid., Kemp & Co., Ltd., 
NavAari Miills, Lt<l., Zenith 
Life Assurance (’o., Ltd., 
Lonavla- -Khandala Elec. 
Supply Co., Ltd., The 
Nadiad Electric Supply Co.. 
Ltd. Managing Trustee of 
Bai Avabai High School, 
Bulsar, founded by his 
grand-father, Bomanji Sha- 

S urji Chotia. />. 6th March 18S5. m. 1921 
[isB Meherbal Maneckshaw Pochkhanawala, 
d. of M. N. Pochkhanawala, Senior Partner of 
Wadia Gandhi Co., Solicitors. One son and 
one daughter. Is a well-known Cricketer and 
played for the Parsis in the Triangular and 
Quadrangular Matches for a number of years, 
a good hand at Tennis and holds several Cups 
for Outdoor Sports. Clubs: Wellingdon 
Sports, Bar Gymkhana, Kipon, C. C. of I. 
Address: 137, Queen’s Jload, Bombay. 



CHOWDllKY, Sill CHHA.IUUAM, Kt. (1931); 
C l.E. (1927). Landowner and Jute Mer- 
chant b. 1H65. m. Laxmi Debi. Educ. : 
Bewari High School. StartiMl career as clerk 
In Hoare Miller A ('o., became a hessian broker 
in the Gunny Market ; later went into business 
as an independent dealer and exporter of 
jute goods; Director of several Companies; 
purchased Zemindary of Shaikpura, Mout, 
Jamni and Kagsar in the Punjab ; ex-member, 
Punjab Leg. ('ouncll. Address: 21, Belve- 
dere Koad, Cah^utta. 



CHOWDHUKY, Rai Dhirendranatii, Is the 
only son and heir of Hay a Yatindra Nath 
Chowdhury, M.A., B.L., the well-known 
Zemindar and distinguished scion of the 
illustrious Munshl fariiily 
of Takl and Barnagore, in 
the district of 24 
P e r g a n n a s. The 
“ Munshis ” of Taki are 
styled “ Munshis ” from 
their ancestor, late Babu 
Kamkanta lial 

Chowdhury who was the 
“ Munshl ”, (a post akin 
to Foreign Secretary) of 
Mr. Warren Hastings, 

Governor-General of Ben- 
gal. The history of this family is marked 
by the deeds and acts of distin- 
guished sons. He is simple and straight- 
forward and everybody who comes in 
contact with him is impressed by his simpli- 
city and goodness. His manners are polite 
and gentlemanly. His culture and his pursuit 
of living are commendable. Though not 
adorned with a University degree, as his 
studies were interrupted by the sudden 
assumption of the management of his vast 
zeminoary owing to the sudden death of his 
father yet his accomplishments by way of 
culture and learning are none .the less. Has 
one son, Bai Bissendra whorls in his early boy- 
hood. Address : Munshi House, Barnagore. 


CHOWDHURY, Hamiuul Huq, B.Sc., B.l 
A dvocate, Calcutta High Court; Deputy 
President, Bengal Legislative Comicll. De])ut\ 
Legal Remembrancer, High Court; Peli(tvy 
Calcutta UniversiW. b. April 1903 ; j». Mrs. 
Halima Banii ; Edue, : Presidency Colleui ! 
Dacca Collegiate School and Scottish Chur 
Collegiate School, Calcutta. Address: ;u. 
Baniapuker Road, Calcutta. 

CHURI, P. D. b. In 1883. Started career rh !i 
clerk in the Political Department of the 
Se(Tetariiit. Joined State servltre as Juduc 
and Private Secretary to the Raja of Jawhiu . 
Took to Insurance line and 
worked for the Jupiter 
General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
at Ile^id Ahmedabad, 

Simla and other places. 

Joined the National Insu- 
rance Co., Ltd, at its Head 
Office in Calcutta in 1922. 

Retired us Bi anch Secretary 
of the Company in 1935, 

Did Secretarial work for the 
liife Offices’ Association. 

Bombay, in 1938. Started 
the New Swastik Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 
in the same year. Appointed Honorary 
Magistrate in the Thana District. Mucii 
intcrcstcil in Social servirre and village uplift, 
Address: Albert Building, Fort, Bombay. 

CLARKE, Walter Douglas Montgomery, J.P.- 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay. 6. 3rd 
March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late J. B. Baker, 
Esq,, Christ Church, N. Z., three daughters. 
Educ. : High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Olenalmond. In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915; served with 
38th Dogms, Mohmand campaign, 1915-1(1; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1910; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee 1921 
Address: Marine Villa, (^olaba, Bombay. 

CLAYTON, SIR Hugh BvaRD, C.I.Ifi (1924). 
Kt., 1938, I.C.8., Chairman, Bombay-Sind 
Public Services Commission, 6. 24 Dec. 1877. 
m. Annie Blanch Nepean. Educ.: St. Paul’s 
School, Wadham College. Oxford, IstCloss Hon. 
Mods. Ist Class Lit. Hum. Came to India, 
1991; served Bombay Presidency ; employed in 
Military Intelligence Branch of War Office, 
1914-19. Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 
1913-14 and 1919-1928. Chairman, Haj Enquiry 
Committee, 1920-30. Member, Council of 

State, 1929-30. Address: P.W.D., Secre- 

tariat, Bombay. 

CLOW, Sir Andrew Gotjrlay, M.A., J I’-. 
F.S.S., K.C.S.I. (1941), Kt., (1939), C.S.l 
(193.5), C.I.E. (1928) ; Indian Civil 

Service, Communications Member, Govern 
ment of India, 1039. b. 29th April 
1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale, 

1925. Educ. : Merchiston ; St. Jolm’a 
College, Cambridge. Served in U.P. as Asstt. 
Collector, Assistant Settlement Officer and 
Settlement Officer, 1914-20; CpptroBei, 

Labour Bureau, Government of Indltb . XftSO- 
23; Adviser and delegate, International Xibour 
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Conferences, Geneve, 1921, 1923, 1929, 1931 
and 1984 ; ^ Dy. Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27; Joint Secretary (ditto), 
1931-86 ; Secretary (ditto) ; 1936-38 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1923, 1926-27, 1932-35 ; 
Member, Connell of State, 1928-29, 1932-33 
and 1936-88 ; Member, Boyal Commission on 
Labour In India, 1929-81. Publications : The 
Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, (1924) ; 
Indian Factory Legislation, a Historical 
Survey (1927), The State and Industry, (1928), 
etc. Address : Inverarm, Simla. 


rOATES, Erio Thomas, C.T.e. (19.38), i.c.s. 
Financial Adviser, Military Finance, b. Oct. 1 , 
1897. m. Edith Vandyke. Educ. : Heath 
Orammar School, and Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Served in the Great War 1916-1920 ; Joined 

l. C.S. 1921; Served in Bengal 1921-1928 ; 
In various i) 08 ts under Finance Dept., Govt, 
of India from 1028 to date. Address: 4 

. Y'ork Eoud, Eew Delhi. 

COLLINS, Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford. 
M.A., O.B.E. (1919); (*.1.K. (1931); C.H.l! 
(1941) ; I.(L,S., (’hief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, h. .3rd November 1888. 

m. Joyce, d, of G, Turville Brown, Esq. 
Edue,: Charterhouse and Cliri.st Church 
Oxford. A sstt. Collector. 1912; on Military 
Duty, 1916-18 ; Dy. Director of (dvil Supplies. 
1919; Forest Settlement Officer, 1929-22; 
Itevenue Settlement Offi(!er, 1924-26 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department. 192.5-1926 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 1926-27; 
(’ollector and District Magistrate, 1923-1926. 

1928- 1929 and 1932. 1934. Horne Secretary, 

1929- .31. Private Secretary to the Goverrmr 
of Bombay; 19.34-.35. Officiating (’omniis- 
sioner in Sind, 193.5 ; Comndssioner, Nortimrn 
Division. 1936-37 ; Bevenne Commissioner. 
Sind, 1937. Chief Secretary to tlie Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 194(1. Address : Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

CONRAN-SMITH, Eric Conran, C.I.E. (1924); 

I. C.S. ; Home Secretary, Government of 
India, b. 3 Dec. 1890 ; s. of late Herbert Blom- 
fleld Smith, M.I.C.E. ; m. 1922, Gladys, d. of 
H. K. Dunk ; one s. one d. Educ, : Dulwicli 
College ; Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. 1916; served with T. P.*Batt. 
Devonshire Regt. in India and Palestine; 
Private Secretary to Governor of Madras, 
1921 ; Commissioner, Corporation of Madras, 
1928 ; Secretary to Government, Local Self- 
Government Department, Madras, 1931 ; 
Additional Joint Secretary, Reforms Office, 
Govei-hment of India, 1934. Jt. Secretary, 
Homo Dept., Government of India 1938. Jt. 
Secretary, Governor-Generars Secretariat 
(Public), 1938. Address: New Delhi and 
Simla. Club: United University. 

CONTRACTOR, MiBS Navajbai Dorabji, B.A.’ 

J. P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate; recipient 
of Coronation Silver Medal 1937 ; Lady Sup- 
erintendent, Chanda Ramji Girls’ High 
School, Bombay. Educ: Wilson College, 
Bombay. First Indian Lady Fellow in 
Arts to the Bombay University (1922) ; an 
extensive traveller throughout India. Burma 
and Ceylon ; and in China, Japan, Australia 
aud United States of America ; and Edu- 
cational* tours in 1921, 1933 and 19371 
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toroughout principal Cities of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway. 
Pmlicaitons : Contributions on topical 
educational and social subjects In English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers pub- 
lished in Bombay. Address: Seagreen, Marine 
Drive, Bombay. 

COOPER 8IH DHANJISHaII BoMANJT; KT. 

Hach. (1937L b. January 2, 1878. Member, 
Legislative Council representing Satara Dlst., 
Montague 

Clielmsford Reforms 191 0- 
1937. Held the offices 
of tlie Minister for liOcni 
Self-Government, Bom- 
bay, November 1933- 
June 1934. Member, Exe- 
cutive Council of the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, June 
1934-March 19.37. Re-el- 
ected Member of the Le- 
gislative Assembly under 
the Government of India 
Act 1935 and held office as 
the first Prime Minister, 

Bombay Province from Ist April to 19th 
July, 1937 on which date the Congress Party 
accepted Office. He was president of the 
Satara District liOcal Board and Munici])ality 
for a numl>er of years and worked for tlio 
welfare of the rural masses. He took a pro- 
minent part in the Scout Movement and Is 
District Scout Commissioner, Satara District. 
Was Chairman of the King George V Silver 
Jubilee Fund. Address: II vmtworth. Satara. 



COOPER: JAt MANK/i.)i, F.R.G.S., AsKOciale 
British IMiilatelic .Association iJd.. Member : 
(JIasgow Philatelic Society, Plillatelic Traders' 
Society, The Air Mail Society, PliilateJi(; 

Society of India, etc., Editor 
and Piildisher of the 
“India’s Stamj) Journal” 
(a monthly I’hilatelic Maga- 
zine), Auctioneer and 
Philatelic Valuer, Dealer 
in Rare Stamps and all 
kinds of PhllaUdie- acces- 
Hori(?s, etc., Puhliratioti : 
“Indian IGxket Malls.” 
h. 29th Marcli 1995; m. 
Telimi d, of Hormusji 
('awasji. One daughter. 
Building, Hornby Road, 
Bombay. Tel : 31971. 

(COOPER, ItATANJi Hokmusjke, Managing 
Partner for the last 37 years, of Messrs. 
Hogers A. Co,, Aerated Water Manufacturers. 
Bombay, b. 1873; e. at Fort Blgli School, 
Boml)ay. In 1897, ids 
father late IJormiisjee Now- '' 
rojee ('ooper died, leaving 
a big estate in Bombay of 
wldch Ilatanji is a trustee. 

He has visited England 15 
times and America once. 

He is u great student of 
spiritualism. Late Sir 
COnon Doyle was his friend 
and he met Sir Oliver ljO<ige 
on his way to Norway. 

He had four sittings witii 
Mrs. Osborne Leonard and several other best 




Address : Alice 
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media in the World. He possesBes a fine 
library on spiritualiBm and has published over 
60 articles on spiritualism in the “ Kaiser-i- 
Hind,” Bombay. Addrem : ” Windy Hall,” 
Middle Colabu, Bombay. 

C0S31MBAZAE, THB Hon’blk Maharaja 
Srisohandba Nandy, M.A., M.L.A. (Bengal). 
Zemindar. Minister, Government of Bengal 
(Communication, Irrigation and Works), Ex- 
President of the British Indian Association and 
the Bengal Mahajan Sabha ; Vice-President of 
the Britbh Indian Association and President 
of the JJ<^ard of Management of the 
KrishnAth College, Berhampore ; a member 
of the l^ynl Asiatic Society, Bengal, the 
Bengal Historical Society, and the Bengal 
Natibiial Chamber of Commerce. He is also 
the President of the Mnrshifiabad Association 
and Life-member of Viswa-Bharati, Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council (now Assem- 
bly) since 1924. />. 1897. Educ. : Calcutta 
University, M.A. 1920. m. second liajkiunari 
of Dighapatia (Bengal) in 1917, Addrest : 
Cossimbazar House, 302, Upper Circular 
Koad, ('alcutta. 

COUSINS, Edmund Riohard John RATOiiiFFK, 
B.A. (Oxon), C.l.E. (1938), J.U. Adviser to 
H. K. The Governor. Bihar, b. April 22. 
1888 ; m. Ilenriel ta Mary ('olebrooke Yewdall 
(rwe Marshall); Edur. : Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Joined the 1.<\S., 
1911; Mgte. and Coil. 1925; Commissioner 
of a Division 1937. Addnm : Patna. 

('OIJSINS, James Henry, ft. Belfast, Treland, 
July 22, 1873. Doctor of idterature of 
Keiogijuku University, Japan (1922); m. 
Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. (1903). Edux'. : 
various schools in Treland and partly in 
Trinity (College, Dublin (Kd\ication). Private 
Sec,, Lord Mayor of Belfast ; Demonstrator in 
Geography and Geology, Royal (College of 
Science, Dublin ; Literary Editor, •* New 
India,” Madras; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle, 1916-21 and 1933-37; Primdpal, 
Bruhmavidya Ashrama, Adyar. Madras. 
1922-28. Professor of English Poetry, 
Keiogijuku University, Tokyo, 1919-20, and 
College of the City of New York, 1931-32. 
Organizer of Indian Art ((allery (Mysore) 
1})24, and of the Sri Chitralayam (Asian art 
gallery) Trivaiidnnn, and Ranga Vilasom 
Palace Museum, Trivandrum, 1935; Art 
Adviser to the Government of Travancore. 
Lecturer on Indian art and culture in India, 
Japan, Europe and America ; a (’o-foiinder of 
the Irish Lltorary and Dramatitt Revival, 
1900, etc. Puhlications : 'rwenty-two ijooks of 
poetry and drama, collected in an American 
two-volume edition, and in an Indian edition 
(Kalakshetra, Madras, 1940) ; Twenty-two 
books of prose on art, education, i»hiIo8<jphy, 
etc. ; summarised in ” A Study in Synthesis ” 
1934. AddrexiH : " Essendene,” Trivandrum, 
Travancore, and ” Gliat View,” Katagiri, 
Nilgiris, South India. 

COWASJI Jbhangir, Sir, see Jehangir. 

COYAJEB, Sir Jehangir Cooverjee, Kt., 
(1928). ft, 11 Sept. 1876 ; s. of late Cooverjee 
Coyajee, Rajkot. Educ. : Elphiustone College, 
Bombay, and Calus College, Cambridge. 
Lately Member, Royal Commissions on ^e 


Indian Tariff and Indian Currency ; Member 
of Council of State, 1930 ; Delegate to tlx 
Assembly of League of Nations, Genevt 
1930-1932; Principal, Presidency College 
1930-31 ; Professor of Political Econon y 
and Philosophy, Andhra University ; Cor 
respondent. Royal Economic Society. Pvi,. 
licatiom : Tlie Indian Fisc^al Problem ; Indlau 
Currency and Exciiange ; The Indian Currency 
System. “ India and tlie League of Nations," 
“ The Economic Depression,” ” Studies iti 
the Shalinameh.” Address: Ridge Road, 
Bombay 6. 

CROETON, Richard Marsh, C.T.E. (1941). 
B.A., Senior Moderator, Hist-ory and Classics 
T.(’.D., 1913, J.{!.S. Director-Gcnei'al of 

Revenue, Hyderabad, Dn, Son of Capt. 
1). IVofton, R.N., D.L. ft. 6tb April, 1891 ; 
m. (). A. Stewart Cox ; Educ. : Kelly College 
and Trinity (’ollcge, Dublin. Entered l.C.S. 
1914 ; served in ('entral Provinces on Military 
Duty, 1917-1919; Deputy Commissioner, 
1922; Settlement Oftieer, 1925-27; Offg. 
Einance and Revenue Secretary, 1927-28; 
Excise Commissioner, ('eiitral India, 1931- 
1934 ; D.G.R.. Hyderabad from 1935 ; Officiat 
ing Revenne and Police Member, 1937 and 
again iii 1938-39, Address: Hegumpet, Dn. 

CKOSTH WAITE. SiK Hugh Stuart, Kt.. 
(1941), B.A. (Oxon). C.l.E. (1926), l.C.S. 
(retd.), ft. 2()th October, 1879 ; m. Miss 
Dorothy Joubert de la Ferte. ; Educ. : Eugi)y 
and New College, Oxford. District Magistrate, 
Secretary to Local Government and Com- 
missioner in the U. P. Acting Chief 0>in- 
nilssioner of Delhi. Member, Federal Public 
Service Commission. Address : I. D. G. 
Club, New Delhi. 

CUNNINGHAM, H. E. Sir 
(Oxon.), K.C.S.I. (1937), 

O.B.R., l.C.S., Governor, 

N. W. F. P. ft. 23 March 
1888. m. K. M. Adair. 

Educ. : Fettes Coll., Edin- 
burgh, Magdalen College, 

Oxford. I.C.8., 1911; Poli- 
tical Department, since 
1914. Served on N. W. 

Frontier, 1914-25 ; Coun- 
sellor, British Legation, 

Kabul, 1925-26. Private 
Secretary to H. 35. the 
Viceroy, 1926-31. Hon’ble 
Member, N.W.F.P., 1932-36 ; Govenior, 

N.W.F.P. February 28, 1937. Address: 
Government House, Peshawar. 

DABHOLKAR, Lieut.-Colonel, Anant 
Yashwant, M.C., M.B.B.S., B.Sc. (Bom.), 
D.P.H., D.T.M.ifeH. (Lend.), F.C.P.S. (Bom.). 
Indian Medical Service. 6. 30th June, 1888, 
m. to Tara Sambare, B.A. Educ. : Vcngurla 
and Sawantwadi Englisii Schools, Baroda and 
Elphinstone Colleges, Grant Medical College, 
University College, London, and the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Loudon, I.M.S. Military 
Service, 1915-1929 ; Public Health Depart- 
ineiit of Bombay Government, 1930-33 ; 
Director of Public Health since 1934. 
Address : 9, Queen’s Garden, Poona. 


George, B.A., 
K.C.I.E. (1035), 
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])A[{00, Raj Ratna Dinshaw Ruttanji, B.A., 
/(-niindar, a veteran public worker, and a bip 
landed proprietor, b. 25t]i September 1885. 
Daboo family, well-known for public spirit 
and philanthrophy, Iiave 
founded th(? Daboo Tarsec 
(Seneral Hospital, the 
l)al)Oo Students’ lH>stel8, 
aiul several otlier cliaritable 
and rcllffious Institutions. 
Took his Decree from El-j 
phlnstonc ('ollefic in 1000, 
and joined ins father’s busi- 
ness of Forest and ihiblie 
Works tNuitraets. Toured 
Europe, in 1012. Married on 
1st November 1023 to Miss 
.lerbai, daughter of Dr. Muneherji .lanuisji 
Mistri, Retired (’ivil Siirficon, Hombay l*resi- 
deiiey. .Elected Member, Jla.ro(ia Legislative 
Council, 1018-1025, and nominated by (lov- 
crninent sima^ 1040. Has been an ele<ted 
Sittino Member of tlic Navsari Municipality 
since 1014. Was the tirst cl(‘cted l*rc.sident 
from l‘.)2uto I02’i. A^ain elected 1‘reshlenl, 
1034-1030. Has been an elected Sittiiiir 
Memitcr of tlie .\avsari District Jiocal llounl 
since 1017. Was X’lcc-ITesIdent for 7 years, 
was elected first mm-ollicial J‘rc!sident in 1030. 
lias Ix'cn a Director of the District Co-opera- 
tiv(‘ Hank since 1022 for 10 years, and its llrst 
non-ollicdal (deeted I'resident for 17 years 
sirn-e 1024 orjwards. Founded tlie Dl.strict 
Co-operative laind Mortpi^e Hank and has 
l)een its Vresidcut since. W(wkcd as Meml)er 
on the Banxia Haiikiim Irnpiiry ('ommittee. 
Haroda Education Board. Agricultural Ini- 
prr)vement Committee, Baroda Kconondc 
Hoard, Central Communication Board, and 
several other (’omndttees appointed by the 
Haroda Government to advise the State in its 
administration. Was given a (’ivic Address 
by the public of Navsari for liis sellless services 
for the perple, in 1il25. Was awarded the 
titles of •• Rajya Bhushan ” and a Silver Medal 
ill 1027, ami “ Rajya Ratna ” with a Gold 
.Medal and ” I’o.shak ” by the. Haroda Goverii- 
m(*nt in 1030 for meritorious Hcrvh'C. Was 
awarded Gold Medal ofi the occasion of 
His Higlinessthe. Maharaja’s Diamond Jubilee. 
Address : Loonsi-Kui, Navsari, (Haroda 

State), 

IMD.AHHOV, Sin MANKCKJI BYK.A.MJEK, 
C.I.E. (1911); Kt. (1021); K.C.l.E, 
(1025); K. C. 8. I. (1936); Li..!)- 

(Nagpur University) 1040. President, I 
(’ouncH of State since 1933; h. Bombay, 
30tli July 1865. 2nd son of Kluin Bahadur 
Hyramji Dadabhoy, J.P. ; m. 1884, Bai 
Jerbanoo, O. B. E., has two daughters; 
•I oi ned Middle Temple > J ^ 

Advocate of Bombay High ^ 

Court, 1887; Member, Bom- ^ 

hay Municipal Corporation, HMMk IMl ^ 

1889-90 ; Government Ad vo- mm . 'j® 

cate, Central Provinces, 1 

1891; President, All-India 

industrial Conference, Cal- 

cutta, 1911; Member of 

Viceroy’s Legislative USKSHBI 

• ouncil, 1908*12 and 1914- 

17 ; a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India, i 


(1920*32). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; Nominated to the Council of State, 
1926,1931 and 1937. Member, Fiscal Coin- 
misaion, appointed by Government of India, 
Sept. 1921; Member of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1925-26; 
Member, Round Table Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1931 ; Member, Muni- 
cipal Board, Nagpur, for 39 years. l^iJiica- 
tions : Commentary on the Land J.aw's of the 
Central Provinces, and Commentary oii the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act. Clubs : 

Royal Societies Club, ],ondou ; Royal 
Automobile ('liib, London ; (Tiilcutta (3ub, 
Calcutta; Willingdon Club, BoiFibay ; Aslan 
Club, Bombay ; Chelmsford Club, Delhi; 
Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club, Delhi; 
Rotary Club of Delhi ; Central I*rovln'*es ()lub, 
Nagpur. Address: Nagpur, C.P. 

DADARKAR, (Janpat S H U l K Ji 1 s u N A , 
A.R.I.B.A., .A.J.i.A., («.D. And*.. ('Iiartered 
Aicbiteet. Born 1.5th August 1903. Kdu- 
e!it?‘d at. Boiul>ay. .loiued 
Sir .1. .1, S(diool of Arts, 
Arehitectuial Section In 
1924. Aft er completing t he 
Diploma Course entered 
into his professional prac- 
tice as a jiailner of M«\ski‘s. 
P;xtlvi, Jadhav A Dadarkar. 
Visited England in 1931 for 
higher studies in .Arehilee- 
tUFFJ and returned to India 
in 1 931 . lias been a mem her 
on the council of tlie Indian 
Institute of Architect!', since. 1935. Address: 
6, Sir Phci'ozeshaii Mehta Road, Fort, Homhay. 

DADIBAIUDR. DlNSiiAW Bavitji, Member : 
Native Share and St(x k Brokers’ Association 
Hoinliuy. h. on July 25. 1S72. /iV/ae. .‘ 

at l*|•opri^‘to|•y High Sch(X)l, ifeunbay. m. 
.Miss Mi>hei l)ai d. of Dada- 
blioy Jaiushcdji Mistri. 

2 daugliters. Hegati carcFU' 
as .‘X.ssistant in Killick, 

Nixon A' Co., Bombay. 

He<-aFne |)aituer of Anh*sliir 
Shapurji Guzder in the 
lirokei'age l>usinesH of Stex-ks 
and Sliares in HM)6. Me.m- 
ber of Stock Excliange. in 
1999. StaiUxl indejx'iident 
business in 1911, on the 
death of his partner. He 
w'as a Director F)f the Native Stock A Share, 
Hi-okers’ Association, from 1919 to 1920. 
Since the very inception of the Arbitration 
Committee of' ttie Homlxiy Stock Exehangi! 
lie lias been its ( 'hairmaii, for the last 20 years. 
He Avas also the Ciiainuan of the D('fa niters’ 
Committee, for over 17 years. Resigned 
from this Committee on account of failing 
sight. Made ’I'rustec of the Native Share 
<V, Stock Brokers’ Association. Ltd., in 1927. 
Address: Dalai Siretd, Foit. Hemknce: 
5, Kohinoor Road, Dadar, Bombay. 

DAGA, RA.TA Sir Biskskudas, Kt. (1921); 
K.C.l.E. (1934); Rai BiihadFir (1901); Raja 
(1938) ; Senior Proprietor of the firm of Rai 
Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchand ; Banker, 
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Government Treasurer, Landlord, Merchant, 
MlUpwner and Mineowner ; Director of Model 
Mills, Nagpur and of Berar Manufacturing 
Company, Badnera ; Chairman, Nagpur 
Electric Light A Power Company; Life 
Member of the Countess of Dulferin Fund and 
Member of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Bikaner State, h. (1877). m. Krishna Bai. 
Educ. : privately, First Class Tazim. Bikaner 
State. «. Khushalchand Daga, b. (1922). 
PuMications : Sir Kasturchand Memorial 
Dufferin Hospital at Nagpuf and frequent 
contributions on public charity. Address: 
Nagpur (C P.) and Bikaner filajputana). 

DALAL, Sir Ardeshir Kxjstomji, Kt., i.o.s., 
(Botd.), Director and Partner, Messrs. Tata 
Sons, Limited ; Director, Messrs, The Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., The Associated 
Cement Cos., Ltd., The Andra-Valley Power 
Supply Company, Ltd., etc. b. 24tli April, 
1884. m. to Manackbai Jamshetji Ardeshir 
Wadia. Educ. : Elphinstone College, Bom- 
bay, St. John’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Collector, Dharwar, Colaba, Bijappr; Superin- 
tendent, Land Records, Belgaum ; Collector, 
Ratnagiri and Panch Mahals ; Deputy 
Secretary, Government of Bombay, Revenue 
Department ; Ag. Secretary, Govt, of Bom- 
bay, Finance Department ; Acting Secretary, 
Government of India, Education, Health and 
Land Departments and Municipal Commis- 
sioner, Bombay. Address : C/o Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce 
Street, Bombay. 

DALAL; AUDKSiini Soraiwi. Member, Bom 
buy Stock Exchange, b. 20th .hily 1877. 
Edm. : at the Kort High School, Bombay. 
m. April 22nd 1926, Miss Shirinbai Nasser- 
vanji Hiranianek. Joined 
the Bombay Stock Ex- 
change at the early age of 
18. Hecame partner of 
Seth Morarji Miilji who 
gave him a thorough train- 
ing in the Share Business. 
His uncle the late Merwanji 
Rustomji Dalai of the well- 
known firm of Merwanji A 
Byramjl. arranged the 
partnership with Mr. 
Morarji. He and the late 
Mr. Ghelabhai Haridas, an officer in the 
Bank of Bombay, introduced him to many 
of the leading concerns, thus giving him a 
ush in business which Mr. Ardeshir reinem- 
ers with gratitude. On the retirement of 
Mr. Morarji the partnership was dissolved on 
20th March 1926. Since then he is conducting 
his business in his own name. Was a director 
of the Bombay Stock Exchange 1920-21. 
Address: 16, 17, Stock Exchange New 
Building, Fort, Bombay. 



DALAL, Seth Ghimanlal Jestnqhbhai a 
leading Share A Stock Broker of Bom bo v 
b. 2nd September 1882. e. at Ahmedabaij 
m. second time in 1912, Miss Mahalukshini* 
d. of Keshavlal Lalji Javeri 
of Ahmedabad. 4 sons and 
3 daughters. After educa- 
tion first entered Jew'ellery 
trade. As this did not 
fulttl his ambition he 
turned his attention to 
Stock and Share business 
and joined the Stock Ex- 
change in 1916. After 
four years he joined the 
Native Share & Stock Bro- 
kers’ Association in 1924, 
bought his own Card. He is very popular in 
business A social circles. Has travelled exten 
sively in Japan and China. Member, Bombay 
Native Stock A Share Brokers’ Assoclatifiii. 
Life Member, Cricket Club of India and 
Osval Club, Ahmedabad. Address: 107, New 
stock exchange Building, Fort. Iteddence : 7:?, 
Marine Drive, Bombay. 




DALAL, Seth Chinfbhai Chimanlal. 
eldest son of Seth Chimanlal J. Dalai, has 
already revealed some of his father’s noble 
qualities and manages aloia; 
with him their vast busi- 
ness. Prior to joining ins 
father he hud vast and 
varied experience in the 
f'otton and Share Market 
at Ahmedabad for 13 years. 
Though only 39, Seth Chlnu- 
bhai is very ambitious, but 
his ambition is tempered 
by shrewd judgment and 
honesty of purpose, h. 
1902. m. Mahalukshmi, d. 
of Setli Kalidas IJmabhai of the famous 
Hatlicesing family of Ahmedabad, 2 sons and 
3 daughters. Member, Bombay Shareholders’ 
Association, Bombay Native Share A Stock 
Brokers’ Association, Ahmedabad Share A. 
Stock Brokers’ Association, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, Cricket Club of India. Address : 
107, New Stock Exchange Building, Fort. 
Residence: Ishwar Nivas, 73, Marine Drive, 
Bombay. 

DALAL, Kshetranath, M.A., B.L., b. on fdh 
l)ecemi)er, 1890, son of Mr. Nabakumar 
Dalai — comes of a family possessing business 
tradition since the time of the ISast Iridiii 
Company — e. at Dacca 
College — Managing Direc- 
tor, Nath Bank, Lte. and 
National City Insurance, 

Ltd. — ^took to law as pro- 
fession at Noakhali — found- 
ed Nath Bank, Ltrl,, in 
1926 at Noakhali with a 
meagre capital— raised it 
to the status of a foremost 
bank of Bengal tbrougli 
his efficient management, 
having branch offices in the 
important centres of India — started Natioriiil 
City Insurance, Ltd. in August, 1940, havinf? 
a promising future— a practical thinker and a 
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proHflc writer on banking, finance and indus- 
trial problems — connected with some success- 
Hil industrial concerns as Director. Address : 
398, Southern Avenue, Calcutta. 


]).VL \L, Merwanjee BomanJKEE, b. 12th Octo- 
ber 1901. B. .1. J. School, Bombay. Matri- 
culated Bombay University, 1918. Entered 
liondon Scliool of E(H)no- 
mics and Political Science, 
1919. Son of the late 
Mr. Botnanjee Merwanjee 
Dalai and nephew of Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjee Dalai, 
(.5.I.E., High Commissioner 
for India in 1923. After 
completing his education 
joined the leading Stock 
Broking firm of Messrs. 
Merwanjee & Sons and was 
one of the two active 
partners of the firm previous to its dissolution 
by mutual (consent of the i)artner8. He is 
now running a similar business in his own 
name. Address: “Hatfield”, 47. Pali Hill, 
Bandra, Bombay. 



BALAL, Seth Mulch and 1)., partner, Messrs. 
K , A. Patch cV Co. ft. 1892 at Cambay. Edtte. : 
Cambay High School. Came to Bomluiy in 
1911 and joined a Commercial firm. Entered 
the Share Bazar in 1912. 

Joined Messrs, K. A. Patch 
A Co., in 1923, became its 
partner in 1935. Director, 

Stock Exchange and Mem- 
ber Arbitration Committee, 

1949. Worked for five 
years as Hon. Secretary, 

Young Men’s Jain Society, 

Member Managing, ('om- 
mittee, (’ambay Jain Shala, 

Patron, Cambay Education 
Society, Idfe Member, 

Mangrol Jain Sabha ; Member, Advisory 
Hoard, Cambay State Bank. Also member, 
JJaznr Darbar, Cambay State. He is very 
sotrial and popular among his community. He 
is charitable and has made liberal donations 
to a number of imblic Institutions. Address : 
Stock Exchange New Building, Apollo Street, 
Port, Bombay. 


DALAL, The Honourable Manookji 
Nadirbhaw, M.Inst. C.E., F.I.A.A., F.l.A.S. 
(London); Member, Council of State; Member 
of the Court University of Delhi 1940, Member, 
Central Advisory Council, 
Hallway Board, 1939-1940. 
Secretary, Engineering and 
Transport Industries Sub- 
committee of the National 
Planning Commission, 1939. 
Member. Local Advisory 
Committee, B. B. &C.I. 
Illy., 1939-1940. Member of 
Committee, Indian Mer- 
chants Chamber, Bombay. 
Justice of the Peace, Bom- 
bay. Chartered, Civil Engin- 
eer, Architect & Surveyor, ft. 7th January 
t905. m, Perinbai, daughter of Khan Bahadur 




Hormusji Bhiwandiwalla. Edttc.: liiatitiite 
of Civil EnginiM'rs, London. Honourably 
mentioned for the Charles Hawkslcy Prize 
1931 (London), Member, Institute of Civil 
Engineers (London). Fellow Incorporated 
Association of Architects (Loudon), Fellow 
Incorporated Association of Surveyors 
(London). PnHicatums : “Whither Minori- 
ties.” Clubs : Willingdon, Ripon, T^dio, 
C.C.I., Turf, Imperial Delhi G>’mkhana, 
Roshanara (Delhi), National Liberal (London). 
Address : Culle Parade, Colaba Reclama- 

tion, Bombay. 


DALAL, NU8SERWAN.ii Ri;stom.ti, sole Pro- 
prietor of The Diamond Shoe Co,, sole 
Stockist of Barratt’s and H(‘alth Boots 
and Shoes in Boinhay. ft. October 1807. 
After education he joined , , , ; 

the Treasury Oflice was 
then engaged in tl\e Tapty 
Valley and Ratlam-Nagda, 

Nagda-Muttra and Muttra- 
Aligarh Railway Surveys. 

After the completion of thes(i 
surveys worked as Siij>ervi- 
sor ou Renewals of l<'lsh- 
bcllied Oirdius in tbe B. B. 

A- (*, I, Railway and was 
in sole charge of the work 
from Dammau to Palghar, 
was P. W. J nspeetor, Wadhwan J unction, when 
the Viramgam- Wadhwan line was converted 
by him into Metre-gauge after completion of 
which was transferred to Broacli where he 
was also in sole (rliarge of the Narbada 
Bridge strengthening. Retired in 1920 after 
serving the Railway for 30 years and went to 
the continent to recoupe health. Address: 
Sun Beam, MIrzapur Road, Ahmedabad. 



DALAL, RAJENDKA SomnarayaN, B.A,, J.P. 
ft. 12th Jan. 1882. S. of tin' late Som- 
narayan Narnarayan. the first Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer of tin' Stock Ex- 
clninge. Kdar. : at tin' 
Baroiia (’ollege, Baroda. 
Graduated 1902. w. in 
1902 Miss Sukirtl Krishna- 
Shankar. Has 1 daughter 
and 4 sons. After educa- 
tion he worked at Sh. 
Prcrachand's, then served 
in the Govt. Secretariat for a 
short time ; but resigned the 
job, worked as a teacher 
(t joined the Specie. Bank. 
Jn 1908 he start/Cd his own 
business as a share broker. He was Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Stock' Excluinge from 
1922-24. He was also Vice-President for a 
period of 15 years till 1939. For nearly 2 
years he was Hon. Auditor of the Stock Ex- 
change. He is a Director of the Gujerat Iiivest- 
inentTrust Ltd., Gujerat Safe Deposit Co,, Ltd., 
and Sir Purshotumdas Surat City Press Ltd., 
Bombay. Is the author of many Gujeratl 
publications: ** Vunarudhar”, “ yipin”, 

“ Mogul Sandhya. ” He also translated his 
Drama " Punarudhar” in English in 1939 
styling it as “Victory.” Address: 24, Dalai 
Street, Bombay. 
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DALMIA, Jaidayal, b. 1906, w. Shreeraatl 
Krialma. Educ. : privately in llajputana, 
Calcutta and Bombay ; de^ly read in liter- 
ature, philosophy and Hindu scriptures. 

Spent many years of his life 
in social uplift and other 
philanthropic; work; keenly 
interested in mass literacy 
and maternity welfare. 
Travelled extensively in 
India and Europe; visited 
workshops of all important 
machinery manufacturers 
in Great Britain and the 
Continent. Made elaborate 
study of different processes i 
of manufacture of paper and | 
cement in Norway, Denmark and Germany. 
Managing Director of the companies of 
Dalmia Group. Supervises and coni rols the 
Technical sections of Sugar, Paper, Cement 
& Chemical factories of the Group. A 
keen student of mechanical and electrical 
engineering. Has two sons, Vishnu Hari and 
Nar Hari and a daughter, Uma. TJobbiea : 
Industrial Chemistry and Numerology ; 
Tennis, Photography. Address : Shantinagar, 
Karachi. 

DARBARI Dr. Hajenora Narain, M.B.B.S.,’ 
Itai Bahadur, Medical Practioner, sou of 
B. Laxmi Narain Darluiri and nephew of Uai 
Bahadur Bahu Budhsen 
Darbarl m.b.e. b . at Aurayia 
(Etawah), 21st July 1800, 
e. at the Agra (College, Agra 
and King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow, rn. Shri- 
mati Vidyavati d. of Bahu 
Harsahai, Founder, Har- 
sahai Jagdainbasahai High 
School, Cawnpore. Two 
sons, four daughters. 

Vi(*e President, Life 'I’rust^-e, 

Harsahai Jagdainbasaliai 
Trust, Cawnpore. Member, Governing and 
ExeiMitive Councils, Kayastha Pathshala. 
Allahabad, liai ]>al\adur 1st Jan. 1041 in 
recognition of valuable public services and 
among other things, for being one of the leading 
doctors in Allahabad having ‘ a reputation of 
being charitably disjiosed towarils the poor.’ 
OJffices : Darbari Building, Canning lloa<l, 
Allahabad and Darbari <fc (!o., Hewett Bead, 
Allahabad. Jb'sUleure : Darbari Bhavan, 
Allahabad. 

DAff, MAJOB-G ENSEAL £AI BaHADUB DEWAN 
Bishan, C.T.E., O.S.I. b. Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramslngh, E.C.B., 1886- 
1898; Mily. Secy, to the Com.-ln-Ghlef , Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1808-1909 ; Mily. Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914-18; Rev. 
Blinister, 1918-1021 and Chief Minister, March 
1921-April 1922. Retired from Service, 
appointed ** Tazimi Sardar ” by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 9th 
October 1936. Addresi: Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS, The Hon. Babit Mukunda Prasad, 
Mukhtear, Speaker, Orissa Leg. Assembly, 
b. 1883 ; m. Sreemati Jhanabi Debi ; Educ.: 
Balasore. Address : Orissa Leg. Assembly, 
Cuttack. 


DAS, Pandit Nilkantha, M.A., m.i. .\ 
(Central), Author ; books for children on uf w 
lines; Critical Treatises, essays, etc., oi, 
Indian Culture, Anthropology, etc., Po^t . 
Editor, b. August, 1884. m. Srlmati h ui 
hamani Debi (1905). Founded residential 
open air private High school at 8atyaha<i 
on a new line ; worked in flood and famha* 
appointed by Calcutta University for I’t.at 
Graduate Professorship in 1920. Joitied 
non-Co-oi)eration and started Congress orgjim*. 
sation and a National High School at 'Bnin- 
balpiir ; Imprisoned four times, fined heavily 
since ; became Provincial Congress Presideiif 
Utkal, and President, IJtkal All-Party 
(Jonfereuce ; Elected (Chairman, Receptioii 
Committee, I. N. Congress, Puri Session 
Member, Delhi University f’ourt for 6 years; 
Chairman, Orissa University Committee, 
Address : P.O. Sakliigopal, Dist, Piiri (Orissai. 

DASH, Arthur Jules, B.A., C.I.E. (1938), 
T.C.S., Commissioner, Rajshuhi Division 
Bengal. b. 24th April, 1887 ; m. to Gret.t 
Brancepeth Wardale ; Educ. Worce.stor 
Cathedral King’s School and Christ Clmrclr 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service in 190i); 
served in I.A.R.O., 1915-1918; Magistrate 
&. Collector of Noakhali, 1919-1921 ; and of 
Tipperab, 1923-1927 ; Secretary, Department 
of Education, Govt, of Bengal, 1928-31 ; 
Commissioner, Chittagong, 1932-33 ; Com 
inissioner, Presidency Division, ]935-193<l; 
Commissioner, Burdwan Division, 1937, 
Address: Commissioner’s House, Jalpaiguri, 
N. Bengal. 

D.\SS, Karmavker Aj.amohan, Mill-owner, 
Merchant and Banker, b. in 189.'>. Proprie- 
tor of Dass Brothers. Founder and Managim' 
Director of the Bharat Jute Mills, Ltd,; 
The India Machinery Co., 

Ltd., (incorporating tlio 
Atlas Weighbridge A. Engi- 
neering Co., B. W. Seales 
Co., and Pal’s Engineering 
Works, Ltd.) ; (Chairman, 

Dass Bank, Ltd. ; Founder, 
the Dussnagar Cotton Mills, 

Ltd., the Howrah Insu- 
rance (!»)., JAd., etc., Dass- 
nagar, Howrah. Known 
tliroughont India as the 
Wizard of Dassnagar, 

Alamobun Dass is an industrial genius in :i 
class by binis(;ll’. Ibnii amidst poverty ami 
deprived of sidiool education he came to 
t'alcutta at the age of fifteen and started 
life as a street hawker. After several ehange' 
in trade and occupation Alamobun took u]* 
the manufacture of inaehinery in India a> 
his life’s job and started with Weighbridges 
aiul Weighing Maeliines. (Critically observant 
l)y nature and ever willing to learn, Alamohan 
mastered the art and s(;lence of Jute industry 
through tlie association of a friendly Mill- 
owner and e8tal)U8hed the renowned Bharat 
Jute Mills with most of the inaehinery manu- 
factured In bis own workshops. While his 
B. W. Scales (3o. and Pal’s Engineering Works 
did the spade-work, his master-piece, Tl'*' 
India Machinery (to., Ltd., around whicli 
the industrial city of Dassnagar is fast grow- 
ing Is practically flooding India with India- 
made machineries of all kinds and purpost s. 
He is a man of very simple habits and sweet 
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(liHpositiou. Ills worktTS call him ‘ Father ’ 
and he looks U])()i» them as his ehlldren. It 
is always dlfheult for a straiijzer to distltijjuish 
him from his employees. “ Industry Is the 
Life-blood of a Nation ” — is the only messaj^e 
Karmaveer Alamohan Dass presents to youth- 
ful India. — Address : Dassnagar, Howrah, 
Calcutta. 

DASTUH, Fhamuozb Ardkshir Bode, B.A. 
(lions.), High Priest of Fasali Atash Kadeh. 
(New Marine Jdnos, Bombay), b. 17th May 1900. 
e. at J. N. Petit Orphanage for priestly 
voc^ition ; worked as a ])rlest in the Anjumaii 
Atash Beherani, Bonil>ay. 
At the age of 20 storted 
secular education and in 
one year completed all the 
seven stiindards and j)as8e<l 
Matriculation. I'asscd B.A. 
Hons, in 192.5. Holds M.A. 
Diploma of Sir J. J. 
Madressa of Iranian langu- 
ages and a ( Jold Medallist 
of the Madressa. Worked 
as a religious teacher 
in the M. F. Cama 
.\thornan Institute for .5 ycMirs and became 
the Piincipal of the Athornan Madressa, 
Dadar, Bombay. Joined Poet Haldndraiiath 
I'agore’s 8hantinikotau in 1983 and stayed 
there for a year. Stjirted religious prejichings 
in Bombay and (lujarat. Appointed Secretary 
of the A. 8. F. Patel Charity Fund (Yusuf 
Building, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay) in 
]930. Hon, Secretary of the Anjumaii Atash 
Bcheram, tlie Rahnuinai Sablia, tlio (latha 
Society, the Zoroastrian Research Sotdety, 
etc., etc. Chainnan, Young Men’s Parsec 
Association and the University Students’ 
Parsec Union. Committee Member of various 
I’arsee assoinations. Afipointed High Priest 
of the Fasali Parseo Anjumaii in November 
1939. On the 21st Mandi 1940 he was 
installed High Priest of the Pars is of Bomlia y 
lieforea huge and distingiiislicd gathering, and 
was presented witli 421 shawls as a mark of 
higli honour. 

DASTUR, Sir Hormazdyar Phirozb, Kt. 
(1933) ; B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay (Retd.) b. 
20tb March 1878. m. Bachubai Edalji 
Dastur. Educ : St. Xavier’s College. Acted as 
Taxing MAster, Clerk of the Crown, High 
Clubs : R. W. T. Bomliay ; Bar 
Oymkhana ; R.A.C. (Lou.) Address: The 
Manse, 51, New Marine Lines, Bombay. 

OATTA, KAmini Kitmar, Advocate, Comllla. 
b. July 1878. 8. of late Krishna Kumar 
Datta, Teacher, Government Collegiate 
School, Chittagong. Married. Five sons and 
four daughters. «. Graduate 
ill Law and Bachelor of 
Arts (Cal.). Joined Bar in 
S< ptember, 1901. Practising 
ill Tippera and adjoining 
liistricts. Enrolled Advo- 
cate, Calcutta High Court. 

B’as in Provincial Judicial 
StTvice but resigned; was 
<> ( 'onimissioncr of the local 
-^1 unlcipality and also its 
< liairman for some years; 

" a member of the 




District Board, At present a member of 
Ilcngal Legislative Council and the 
Leader of the Congress party in the (’ounell ; 
member of the All-India Congress 

Committee ; was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee for All-India Kisan Con- 
ference, fur .\11-Bff.gal Ijiwyers’ Conference, 
1938 and for All-Bengal Literary Conference, 
Comilla, 1939. Is a prominent memhor of the 
Bengal Congress and a prominent Lawyer 
in Bengal and Assam. Presided in All-Bengal 
and Assam Lawyers' Conference, Khulna, 
1940. Address : Comilla. 

DATTA, N., B.A., G.D.A., Secretary, 

Hindusthan (’o-operative Insuratu^e Society, 
Ltd. b. 14th July, 1892, in the district of 
graduated from tl;e 1>accu 
College in 1912; joined 
Hindusthan as Chief 
Aecoiintaiit in 1917; was 
appointed Brunch 

Manager. Bombay, in 1923 
and held tiie position till 
June, 19?S3. during whieh 
period lie was resiMUisiblc 
for the steady growth of 
the. liuge business of his 
company in the V'estern 
ITesideney and British 
Hast Africa. lie was 
subsequently called upon t-o join th(< Head 
Olllcc of the Society us Agency Manager ; 
olliciated for sometime as Giuierul Manager in 
1936 ; later on iiromoied as Secretary in 1937 ; 
was foriiu^rly a Director of the H ukumehand 
Insurance ('o., Ltd.; Member, Executive 

Committee, Indian JJfe Insurance Otlices 
Association, Address: 38, Hindusthan Park 
or Hindustiian Buildings, Calcutta. 

DATTA, Narb.voka (JiiANiiRA, B.L., M.IaC., 
(Bengal) founder — Managing Dlreidor ; “ The 
(’omilla Banking ("orporatlou LUI.,” Memher ; 
Indian Tea Market Expansion Board ; 
Chairman, Board of 
Directors, New SLindard 

Bunk Ltd. ; Chairiiiaii; 

Insurance of India, Ltd. ; 

Managing Agent : Alaiitala 
Tea Co., Ltd. ; Ex-Seere- 
tary : Comilla Central (Co- 
operative Bank Ltd. ; 

Ex.M.L.(\, Tripura State; 

Ex-C'hairman, (Comilla 
Municipality ; Founder, pro- 
moter and Director of 
many otiier Joint Stock 
Companies be.sides the above, b. 1878 of a 
Baklya family, at Kalikutchlia, Tippera. 
While a student bent to trade and commerce 
started life as a lawyer, left the bar for trade 
and commerce. Started The (Comilla Banking 
Corporation Ltd., 1914 ; raised It by his 
versatile merit and unwearied energy to the 
foremost position among the Bengali Banks 
with a net work of branches and allied con- 
cerns all over India. Mr. Butta Kristo 
Datta, B.Com., his eldest son, is the Managing 
Director of New Standard Bunk Ltd. 
.A'llrens : Coin il la. 

DATTA, SiiRENDRA Kijaiau, B.A., M.B., Ch. B., 
Principal, Forman (.Christian (Jollege, Lahore. 
b. 11th May, 1878. m. to Alexaudrona 



Barisal, Bengal ; 



34 
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McArthur Carswell. Edw. : Forman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore, and Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Lecturer In Biology, Forman Christian 
College, Lahore; Y.M.C.A, Welfare Worker 
In Franco with the Indian Army, 1014-1018 
(despatches twice) ; National General Secre- 
tary, Y.M.C.A., India, Burma & Ceylon, 
1910-1027 ; Member, Lytton Committee on 
the Education of Indian Students in the 
United Kingdom, 1021-22; President, All- 
India Conference of Indian Christians, 1023, 
1088 and 1034 ; Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1024-26; Staff of the World’s 
Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s, Geneva, 1028-32; 
Member, British Delegation at Institute 
Paciflc Belations, Tokyo, 1920 ; Memlair, 
Indian Bound Table Conference, 1031 ; 
Visiting Lecturer, International Instltnte 
of Education, U.S.A. (Carnegie Foundation), 
1936 ; Member of the Senate, University of 
the Punjab. Publications : Asiatic Asia, 
Contributions to political and religious 
reviews. Address : Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

DAVAB, PiiOF. SOHRAB B., Bar-at-Law, M.L.t^., 
J.P. Principal, Davar’s College of Commerce, 
Bombay, h. June 16, 1870 ; m. Shirin Davar, 
J.P. Called to the Bar in 1010 at the Hon’ble 
Society of Gray's Inn, London. Advocate 
(O.S.) H. M. High Court, Bombay ; First 
Indian Finalist of Cliartercd Institute of 
Secretaries, Loudon and Incorporated Society 
of Accountants & Auditors, London and also 
a P’ellow of the Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries ; first President of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council under the Act of 1036 ; President, 
Bombay Siiareholders’ Association ; Vice- 
President, Parsi Central Association & 
Political League ; Meml)er, Managing Com- 1 
inittee, Indian Merchants’ (Chamber ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal ('orporation and its 
Standing Committee ; lately a Syndic and 
Fellow of the University of Bombay ; author 
of standard text books on legal and economic 
subjects. Address : Besidence. — Biiby 

Mansion, Nanean Sea Boad, Bombay ; 
Chamber & College. — Jehangir Wadia Building, 
51, Esplanade Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

DAVE, P. M., M.I.E.8., F.B.E.S., b. 19th 
August 1898 in Bajkot, Kathiawar. Married 
to Shrimati Prabhakunver, daughter of Vithaiji 
Naranji, a famous Banker of Upleta. Two 
sons, three daughters. Join- 
ed tlie service of Laklitar 
State immediately after 
completing education, then 
jolne<i the service of famous 
Prince Banji’e Nawanagar 
State. There he organised 
a new insurance department 
which is still a boon to the 
State people and servants. 
After the death of Prince 
Banjl, retired from the 
State, went to England 
and opened his business in London 

(closed on account of war). He has a 
big vegetable farm at Niaiu about nine 

miles away from Bajkot. He is a much 
travelled man. He has travelled more 
than a dosen times to Europe and East 
and South Africa and America for his business 
purposes. He has covered morotlian 100,000 


miles by air journey. Honorary Secretjn y 
the Overseas League, Bajkot Branch ait i 
Fellow of the Boyal Empire Society, Lou ioii. 
Is a philosopher and writer too. Is very lond 
of collecting old books and documents aini 
has a big collection of Italian, Swedish uiui 
English books and documents of the i2tii 
and 18tb centuries. In 1036 went to 
Louxor and visited the excavations thon 
Presented several old manuscripts aud 
coins found there to the Watson Must iim 
Bajkot. Recreation : Reading and Fanniup. 
Clubs : Rotary Club, Orient Club, Overseas. 
Lesigue, Boyal Empire Society, Indian Einiiin 
Society, A. A., Loiidou and W.I.A.A., Boinbav 
Sir Lakhaji Raj Club, Bajkot. Addresi 
Narayaii Niwas, Bajkot ; ” Kusuin Knuj." 
Matimga, Boml)ay ; 18, Northumberland 

Avenue, Loudon, W.C.2. 

DE GLANVILLE, SlE OSOAR Jamkb Larpneu 
K t. (1931); C.I.E. (1025); Barrister at-Law ; 
Ex-Goveming Director, Rangoon Daily News ; 
Member, Burma Senate ; Ex- President, 
Burma Legislative Council. Address : Phayre- 
Street, Rangoon. 

DE, GOSHTO BIHARI, BAI BahADUB, Legitl 

I Remembrancer and Jtidge, Chief (’oiirl. 
Jaipur (Bajputana), Formerly Judicial 
Member, (Council of Administration, aiul 
Chief Justice, High Court, 

Dhar State, Central India ; 

Advocate of the Nagpur 
High Court. Retired 
District and Sessions 
Judge, Central Provinces 
b, March 1881, graduated 
in Arts from the IHitna 
College, 1901, and in l/uw 
from the Morris College, 

Nagjmr, 1903. Has one 
son Binay Kumar, and 
two daughters, Couri and 

I Jaya. Joined tlie C. P. Bar, 1004, entered 
Government service, 1005. Was examined 
as a witness by the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee. Deputed to the I^aw Depart 
ment. Government of India, 1928, NVai" 
Begistrar of the C. P. High Coiut, 1020-31 : 
appointed District and Sessions Judge, 1031 ; 
Nominated to the C. P. Legislative Council, 
1035. Has written a Commentary on tlic 
C, P. Land Alienation Act. Betlred In 193 < 5 . 
Made Hoi Bahadur, 1934. Awarded Silver 
Jubilee Medal, 1035. 

DEHLAVI, Sib Ali Mahomed Khah, J.F., Kt 
(1081), Bar-at-Law (1896). b. 1875. Educ. 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujarat 
(1806-1000) and Sind (1900-1008). Editor, 
Al Hag, for three years. Organizer, lirst 
Muslim Educational Conference in Hydera- 
bad, Sind, in 1002, and local Secretary, 
AU-Indla Muslim Educational Conference, 
held at Karachi, 1007 ; Cliairman, Beception 
Committee, All-India Muslim League, lOOT 
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rrpsident, Tho Provincial Muslim Educa- 
tional Conference, held at Poona ; President, 
First Educational Conference, Konkan, held 
at llatnagiri. Diwan of Mangrol State in 
Kathiawar (lOOH-12) ; Judge, Small Causes 
Court, Bombay (1013) and Wazir of Palanpur 
State in (Bizarat (1914-21). Minister for 
Afrriculture, Bombay (1924-27). President, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1927-36 ; Min- 
ister of Local Self-Government, Bombay, 
1036. Leader of tbe Opposition during the 
period of Congress Government, 1037-1039. 
puhlimtions : History and Origin of Polo 

(Article), Mendicancy in India (Brochure) 
Addrem ; Surat. 

DFJiHl AKD SIMLA, Arohbishop OP, Most 
itBV. Sylvestkr Patrick Mulligan, Arch- 
bishop of Delhi and Simla, since 1937. 6. 
1875. Edue. : At the Capuchin College, 
Kochestown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Capuchin Order in 1892. Ordained priest in 
Dublin in 1901, he studied in Louvain Uni- 
versity from 1902 to 1900 where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He taught 
theology in the Irish Province of his Order 
up to 1913 when he became President of the 
Father Mathew Hall, Dublin, and editor of 
the Father Mathew Record. He was elected 
Provincial of the Irish Capuchin Province In 
1926 and at the General Chapter held in 
Rome in 1926 he became Assistant General of 
the Order ; he was re-elected at tho Chapter 
of 1982 and held the position until May 1937, 
when he was appoint^ to the Archdiocese 
of Delhi and Simla ; he succeeded the Most 
Rev. Anselm Kenealy who recently retired. 
At the appointment of the present Archbishop, 
the boundaries of the Archdiocese were 
changed so as to embrace both Delhi and 
Simla, the two seats of the Government of 
India. Address : The Cathedral House, New 
Delhi. 

DENNEHY, Harold Geokoe, M.A. (Cantab.). 
C.I.B. (1937). Chief Secretary, Government 
of Assam, b. December 18, 1890 ; m. Constance 
Isolde Alexander d. of late Col. Harvey 
Alexander, D.S.O. and Mrs. Alexander 
Dorset. Edue. : Clifton and Emmanuel; 
Served in Indian Army Reserve of OfHccrs, 
191.5-1919; Indian Civil Service, Assam; 
On special duty with the Government of India, 
September 1926 to March 1927 ; Secretary, 
Transferred Depts., Govt, of Assam, June 
1929 to March 1937. Address : Jjumpyngad, 
Shillong, Assam. 

DERBYSHIRE, SIR HAROLD, M.O., K.C., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Calcutta, since 1934. 

1886. m. 1916 Dorothea Alice, d. of John 
1‘aylor, Crosshill, Blackburn. Edue.: 
Dlackbum Grammaf School, Sidney; Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; 1st Class Natural Science 
Tripos, M.A., LL.B., Barrister, Gray’s Inn, 
1911 (Cert, of Honour) ; K. C. 1928; Judge 
'd Appeal, Isle of Man, 1033-34 ; served Euro- 
i“'an War, 1014-1019 (M. C.) ; Commanded 
lottery and Brigade of Artillery ip France ; 


lilalson Oflicer between R.A. and R.A.F. ; Hon. 
Major, R.A. ; Bencher, Gray’s Inn, 1931; 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, 1934. 
Trustee, Vietoria Meunorial ; ( •halnuau. Board 
of ttovernors, Hlayo Hospital, Calcutta ; 
Member of the Governing Bcnly of La Martl- 
idere, Calcutta ; Chainnan, Calcutta Blind 
8<-hool ; Ex-ofticlo Fellow, ('alcutta Univer- 
sity. Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

DESAT, Bhulabhai Jivanji, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A., Advocate (Original Side), Bombay 
High Court. Member, Congress Working 
Committee ; Congress I’arty Lender and Lender 
of OpixwUion in Central Asscunbly ; President, 
Bombay Provincial f’ongrcss (’ommittee ; 
b. 13 October 1877. m. ichhaben. Ednr. : 
Elphlnstonc College and Govt. Law College, 
Bombay. Some time Prof(‘ssor of History 
and Economics. Gujarat Colh'gc, Abnic(lal)ad; 
Ag. Advocatc-Gcncral of Bombay ; Appeared 
on beh.alf of tlic peasants before the Broom- 
field ('onunlttee appointed by the Govt, 
during the Bardoll Hatyagralm In 1928 and 
again In 1931 before tho Bardoll Em|ulry ; 
joined the civil disohedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congri^ss in 
1932 ; was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Rs. 10.000 fine ; re-arrested in 1st Decem- 
ber 1940 and detained In Yeravda Central 
Prison under the Dcfeiu'e of India Rules for 
taking part in Congress Sntyagraba Tn<>vement. 
Address : 89, Warden Road, Bombay. 

DESAI, Mobar,tt RANCiinoi).Tl, B.A., b. 29th 
February 1896 ; m. Gajraben, d. of 
Joagihhal Bhimbliai Desiii. Edue. : Bai 
Avabal High School at Bulsar arid Wilson 
College, Bombay. After graduation in 1917 
was appointed Daksbina Fellow in the Wilson 
College and also received the Viceroy’s 
Commission in the Indian Defence Fortre, 
in 1917-18 ; was appointed as a direct recruit 
III the Provincial Civil Service, Bombay; 
resigned In 1930 during tho D. Movement; 
suffered imprisonment thrice between 1930- 
1034. (1) Three months, 1930 ; (2) Two years, 
1932; (3) Two years, 1933-34; worked as 
Secretary, Provincial f’ongress Committee, 
Guzarat, from 1931 to 1937 ; a member 
of the All-India (’ongress Committee since 
1931 ; was elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly in 1937. Minister for Revenue 
and Forests, Government of Bombay, 1937-39. 
Address : Congress Rouse, Bhadra 

Ahmedabad. 
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DESAI, IlXTSTOM IIATTONJI, a Para! philanth- 
ropist and a rtd-ired biisinessinan, had started 
Ids career as a (!lerk at Its. 20 p.in. with an 
Indian Firm for a few months, when he 
fiot a job in a well-known 
Britisli Banking Firm (still 
thriving), where he served 
for four years. He was then 
offered a position as the 

head of its Shipping Depart- 
ment in another British 

Firm (still in existence) of 
Engineers and Government 
Contractors, and was soon 
promoted as an Assistant 

Malinger. In li)00 lie was 

called to England to join his 
father- in-lnw’s business there. After a couple 
of years, due to some disagreement he left 
his firm and start.ed on Ids own, and established 
the well-known Finn of Desai Bros. Ltd. of 
London. In London he formulated a Scheme 
for the protiCirtion of both the Merchants aiul 
Manufacturers before the lust War. This 

evoked great apprcMdation in FiUglish Papers 
such as the “ Britisii Trade .iournal and 
Export World,” and but for the Great War It 
would have been a great sm^cess. During the 
last War he improvised a novel dug-out tn shel- 
ter JH) to 40 jiersons at a time, against Air 
llaids in his compound, an achievement 

declared by many Hhiglish Papers including 
the London Timev, as the work of a pioneer, 
and for which the “ (Jrajihic ” deidareil him 
as the ” One Londoner at least who has iiad 
the nous to do so.” He was awarded a big 
silver vazc by those families who had taken 
prote(;tion in the above shelter. About this 
time Mr. Desai came out suc.c-essful in a liti- 
gation of a secret verbal Charity Tnist of a 
friend, as a result of which, a sum of R.s,(K),(KMi 
was given to Parsi ('harities in Bombay. On 
.‘loth January, 1916, lie got his daughter's 
” Navjote ” Ceremony performed in Ixmdon 
in spite of orthodox ojiposition, setting uj> a 
])recedent thereby. He was the Hon, 
Seijretary and Treasurer of the Parsi Assoida- 
tlon of Europe for a number of years, and did 
very useful work in the interest of the 
community in TiOndon. In 192:1 he created a 
iJiarity Trust of K8.1,(K),000, and devoted it 
to the creidioii of two spacious buildings for 
middle class Parsls in Bombay. In 192.6, 
when the very existence of the Parsi Colony 
at Dadar, Bombay, was in danger, Mr. l)e.sai 
as the President of the liUndlords’ AssiKdation, 
negot.iated with the Bombay Imjuoveiiicnt 
Trust and the Zoroastrian Building Society, 
JJd., and secured not only favourable terms 
for the liivndlords but saved the compact 
entity of the Pars! Colony and earned the 
praise of the community, and in appreciation 
of which he was jiresented witii a special 
address in a Silver 1‘asket by the Association. 
Known amongst his friends both in India and 
I<higland as an unassuming rierson, he resides 
in Bombay devoting all his time and energy 
to the promotion of the good of his community 
in every form. He is on the Parsi Panchayot 
Advisory (Committee of " Employment 
Buretvu ", and the Committee of the Dlnindha 
Fund. He is one of the 'rnistees and Hon. 
Secretary of the Zoroastrian Association, and 
n Meiiiber of th*' Managing (Xuppiittee of the 


Zoroastrian Co-operative Credit Bank, and a 
Trustee of the Kising Star Benevolent Socii ly 
and several of the Parsi Charitable Tru^t> 
Addre/ik : ” Dll-khush ”, 40, Ilidge Road 

Malabar Hill, Bomliay. 


DESAI, Umakant SHiiiiiANG,CIiainnan, Bombay 
Mutual Life Assuraiu^e Society Lkl., a tut 
a leading Stock and SViare Broker, h. 2ii(i 
May 1880 ; e. Wilson College, Bombay, c.a. 
(English Literature and Sanskrit) lOot;; 
M.A. (Chemistry) 1908. m. .Terbanoo li. 
Engineer, M.A., B.sc,, 1917. Professor of 
(themisiry, Government flollege, .Tuliimlpoic 
(1909-10). Manager, Bank of Morvi Ltd.. 
1924-25. M ember and Director, Bom hay 
Stock Exchange, (’hemist, Carew A'. <d., 
Calcutta and Asansol, 1917. Member, Coiii- 
mittccoftlic Santa Cruz Residents Association, 
Bombay Snluirban District Defence Lotin?' 
(Committee, Sometime Director, Bank ot 
Hindustan Ltd., Madras, President, Bombay 
Suburban Education Society, Khar. Clnhn : 
C. I. Addresk : Al-Kahira, Julm Roatl, 
Santa Cruz, Bomiiay. 

DE8HMUKH, GOPAL VlNAYAK, L.M.&S. 
(Bom.),F.ll.C.8. (Bug.), M.D. (Loud.), M.L.A., 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4tli 
Jan. 1884. m. Annapumabai, d. ol Deshmukh 
of Wun. Educ.: Morris Coll., Hagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay ; KingA College 
and the London Hospital Medical Cdlege, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery In UnJv. of Birmingham 
at Queen's Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady Har- 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Gordhaiidas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928; 
Elected Member of the Legislative Assembly 
from Bombay City. Pvhlications : Some 
papers on Abdominal Surgery; publications 
on Social Reform, Improving the Position and 
Status of Hindu Women. AtWrew : Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 


DESHMUKH, Captain Gulaurao Bapusahkh. 
Dewan Akalkot Stjvte, b. 28tli SepteiiilKT 
1900. Comes from a renowned Mar«tlii> 
family iii C. P. Educ.: Nagpur (College, went to 
Eiiglaivl for further studies. 
President and Meml^er, Ihf* 
trict i.ocal Board nnd 
C :ou ucll , .A kola, from 1 92d-:i:> 
Appointed Magistrate I') 
C. P. Government. Fron> 
1933 to 1938 served Saiidur 
Darliar as Home Memi»er- 
Huzur Secretary, Coinnii?;- 
sioner of Police, Additiounl 
District and Sessions Judge. 
Commandant of Strife 
Forces and Member, Exe* « 
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five Council. President, Mftratha Saninj, 
Haiuliir State. Tourcii Euroi^e wit.li Their 
Hitfhnesses, Sandur 1035. Ifome Minister, 
Akalkot State, 1938-30 and Dewan, District 
MaKlstrate and President, State Itayat Assem- 
bly from October 1030. Is a linguist knowing 
Hindi, French, Urdu besides Enjilish and 
Marathi. Rerreationa : Tennis and Kidiiifi. 
m. first In 1026 Kusuniavatibai, second 
dauffliter of late Colonel K. N. Savant of 
baroda and after lier demise, Indumatibai, 
daughter of Sardar Mohite of Tanjore. Four 
daughters. Address: Anand IJag, Akalkot. 

DESHMUKH, Dr. P. S., M.A. (Edln.) 
Phil. (Oxon.), Bairister-at-Law, ft. December 
1898. Educ. : Fergusson College, Poona. 
M.A. (Hons.) Edinburgh. Vans Dunlop 
Research Scholar, 1023-20. Called to Bar 
1025. President, Shivaji Education Society 
since 1037 ; Chairman of District Council, 
Amraoti, in li)28 ; increased taxation by 
,50 p(5r cent, for coinjailsory education and 
threw open public wells to untoucliables. 
Elected to C. P. Council in 1980 ; Minister 
(Education and Agriculture), 1930-33. Re- 
duced School fees for agriculturists; Intro- 
duced Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, 
Cattle Disease Prevention Bill, etc. Chairman, 
Co-operative Central Bank, Amraoti, 1984- 
40. Member, Nagpur University Court, 
1935-37. Publication : “ Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religion in Vedlc Literature.” 
A ddress : Amraoti, Berar. 

DESHMUKH, Mu. Ramrao Majui.avuao, 
KA., LL.B. (CantJib.) llar-at-Law, M.L.A. 
(C.P.), Member, National Defence Council. 
Prominent Maratha public nuin of Berar. 

1916, Craduated at Cam- 
bridge and calle<i to the 
Bar. 1917, President, Bel- 
gaum Maratha ( 'oiiference, 
1920 to 1930, M.L.(\, 

Nagpur Council except for 
1026 ; 1026, M.L. A., 192.5, 
First elected Chairman, 
Amraoti District (Council, 
Resigned his Seat in 
Council consequent on 
resignation of Swarajist 
party ; 1920 to 1025, mem- 
ber of A.l.(^(\ 1925, President, Maharastra 
Conference,Satara. 1027-28, appointed Minister. 
Ist Maratha to achieve honour in C.P., also 
member, A.I.C.C. 1020, Formed Second Nation- 
alist Ministry in C.P.; 1930, Resigned Ministry 
because ordered by Responsivist party to do so. 
1933, President, Democratic Swaraj Party 
Meeting, Bombay; 1933, member, Hindu 
Sabha Deputation to England and Deputation 
for separation ftf Berar; 1035-36, Adviser to 
Raja of Sandur; 1937, M.L. A. (C.P.) and 
Minister, Dr. Khare’s Ministry ; 1938, Resigned 
with Dr. Khare; 1939-41, Political Minister, 
Dewas (J.B.) State and Secretary C. I. and 
other States group. 1041, EIecte<i to (!hamb- 
pr of Princes Minister’s Committee. Address: 
Morsi Road, Amraoti (Berar) dt Dewas J.B. 


DESHPANDE, D. D., B,A., Managing Director, 
New (’itizen Bank of India, Ltd. ft. 23rd 
October 1808 at Rahuri. Took his B.A. degr(*e 
from Fergusson (’ollege, Poona, in 1019, 
and worked for some time 
as teaclier. Appeared for 
the Ac^countancy Exami- 
nation of the (’orporation 
of Accounts Ltd., (Ilasgow. 

Passed and was later elected 
a Fellow of that body- in 
1029. Promoted the com- 
monwealth Assurance Co. 

Ltd., Poona. Was for 8 
years its Managing Agent. 

Retired from that (Jompany 
in 1936: organised the 
promotion of the N(‘w Citizen Bank of India 
Ltd., Bombay, in 1037, of wliich he is the 
Managing Director and Mr. Jamnadas M. 
Mehta, M.L.A. (Central), is (^-hnirman. This 
bank has been making steady progress under 
his able management. In addition t-o his 
luisiness activities he is interested in literary 
pursuits as well and ]STiodi(^ally contributes 
articles to a few English and Vernacular 
.loiirnals. Address : The New Citizen Bank 
of India Ltd., Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 

DE SILVA, WliiMOT ARTHUR, J.P., Meml)er 
of State t^ouncll. Minister for Health, Govt, 
of Ceylon, ft. 15th March 1869 ; w. Catherine 
Sri Chandrasekera. Educ. : (Ceylon and 
Bombay. General Manager of Buddhist 
Schools, Ceylon ; President, Coloml)o Buddhist 
Theosophical Society ; Member, Ceylon 
State ( ■ouncll. Publientions : Catalogue of 
Palm Loaf MSS. in the Colombo Museum 
Library, Contribution to Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and other publications. 
Address : Sravasti, Colombo, Ceylon and 
Minister of Health, Ceylon. 

DEVADOSS, The Hon. Sir David Muthiah, 
B.A., B.L. (Madras), Bar-at-Law, Inner 
Temple, Kt. (1932). Retd. Judge, Madras 
High Court, ft. 18 Dec, 1868. m. Lady 
Mosellaraoney Chellammal Devadoss. 
^duc.: C. M. S. High School, Palamcottah; 
Hindu College, Tinnevelly, and Presidency 
College, Madras. Practised as High Court 
Vakil in Tinnevelly District from 1892 to 
1908; called to the Bar in 1909 and settled 
in Madras and practised before High C!ourt 
till appointed as one of His Majesty’s Judges. 
Member, Council of State, since 1930. 
Address: Sylvan Lodge, Mylapore, Madras. 

DEVARAO Shivaram, Selling Agent of the 
Mysore Spg. & Mfg. Co., Ltd., Bangalore, 
Minerva Mills, Ltd., Ban- 
galore Modern Mills, Ltd., 
Bombay. ft. 10-7-1890. 
Educ. : liondon Mission High 
School, Bangalore. Director, 
Mysore Stoneware Pipes 
and Potteries, Ltd.; Director, 
Mysore Spun Silk Mills, 
Ltd.; President, Mysore 
Chamber of Commerce 
in 1926 and in 1938-39; 
President, Ramakrishna 
Students’ Home; President, 
Deena Seva Sangh. Address : ” Abshot,” 
4, Bellary Road, Bangalore, 
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DHANPAT RAX, Dewa?i. JAanuun, Chief of 
Krainabad, Dist. iJujranwala, b. 1888. 
e. ; at the Government Colleiie, Lahore. 
Descendant of Dewan Bahadur Dewan Jowala 
Sahai, C.S.I., Prime Minister 
of Jammu & Kashmir State 
whose services to tlie StJitc 
and to tlie Brltiali Govern- 
ment constituted a proud 
record in the history of the 
family. Dewan Dhanpat 
Rai was deputed by the 
Kashmir State lor training 
under the Punjab (bivern- 
ment, 1908-1011. Ajjpoint- 
e<l an Hon. Extra Asst. 
Commissioner at Eirozepur, 
1900-1010 ; Wazir Wazarat, Kashmir Stote, 
1908-1930; (Jovernor. Jammu Province, 
1930-31. Rendered notable services during the 
last War by subscribing liberally to War 
Funds and tbe Red ('ross Socicity, and supply- 
ing recruits. A leading .Jagirdar of the State, 
H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of .lammu and 
Kashmir conferr(?d the title of “ 'Pazimi 
Sardar ” on him. “ Hereditary 'Fazim ”, 
conferred by Ilia Highness, 1038. He has six 
sons named Iqbal Nath, Suraj Parknsh, T‘rithvi 
Haj, Jaswant Rai, Balwant Rai and Izzat 
Rai. The eldest is a graduate ami Barrister- 
at-IiAW. the second is managing the Estate, 
the third now a Sul)aitern ii\ tlie Maharatta 
Light Infantry, stood first in AH-Jndia (’ompe- 
titive Array Entrance Examination in 1037. 
the fourth passed with distimd-lon the Chiefs 
(College j)i])loma Examination in lOJ.'i, ami is 
now B,8c,, M.A., LL.B,, The fifth is at the 
Prince of Wales, R.I.M. College and the 
youngest is at the T)oon School, DChra Dun. 
Address : Jammu, Srinagar (Kashmir). 


DHARAMDAS Samalpas Pukbhoopas, Share, 
Stock, Exchange and Finance Broker, h. 
22nd October ISO.*). Edm. : at the New 
High School, Bombay, Under-Graduate, w. 
Kamalavati, daughter of 


bay,' to which body he has rendered valu- 
able services. He is a man of immensely 
wide .interests and varied activities. 
Member : Advisory Board of the Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital, Managing Council of Hurki- 
sondas Narrotamdas Hospital, the Advisory 
Committee of the Yamunabai Nair Hospital, 
and National MediiMil (’ollege. Is a Trustee and 
Secretary of Purbhoodas Jeevandas Kotharl 
and Moolchand Vassonji Modh Vaiiik Boarding 
School, ■ Dadar, Is on the Managing Com- 
mittee of Waghjl Laxmldas and flovindji 
Jetha Modh Boarding School, Rajkot. Is 
the Trustee of TJlavatl Hindu Sanatorium, 
pevlali, Jekore Nivas, Bombay, and Katidas 


late Seth Jivandas Pitam- 
ber, J.P., on 15th Decern- . 
ber 1016, Joined the Ann 
of his grandfather Seth 
Purbhooilas Jivandas Kot- 
hari in 1016 and brought 
it to its present high 
position through Ids , own 
(dforts, Member of the 
Board of Directors of tlic 
Native Share and Sto<rk 
Brokers’ Association, Bom- 




Pragji Sanatorium, Borivli. He is renderii.i- 
great piddle services by associating himw ii 
with the activities of these public bodies. 
Is a man of resolute optimism with bi^h 
principles and noble ideals. Very polite ati<i 
courteous as he is, lie wins the regard aiui 
re.spect of all wiiom he comes in contatt 
with, and is very well known in the business 
circle. His activities are a signal proof of bis 
disinterested iiassion for the common good. 
As a patron of the poor he never turns 
out a needy man with empty hands. 
His love for truth and justice makes 
him a man of strong moral character. 
Hobby : Reading religious literature. Clubs . 
Cricket Clid) of India and Hindu Gymkhana. 
Address: Stock Exchange New Premises, 
Room No. 10, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Residence : ” Sea View,” 67 , Word Estate*, 
Bombay. 

D II A PAM Narain Kak, Dewan 
'Bahadur, Pandit, C.I.E., Thakur of Jasnagar, 
Marwar and Soniana, Miiwar. Holds in Jagir 
6 villages, Jasnagar. 
Sardargarh and Gole 
V with Ist class Judicial 
powers in Marwar, ami 
Soniana, Umand a n d 
Rolia in Mewar. Rjvo 
S aheb (1020), Dewan 
Bahadur (1931), C.I.E. 
(10 3 8). b. in 1887. 
Educ. in Jodhpur and 
the Downing College, 
Cambridge. B a r-at-Iiiiw, 
Middle Temple, London, 
m. 1003 ; has 3 sons, 6 daughters. Supdt., 
Court of Wards, Jodhpur, 1911-13 ; Judge, 
Fozdari Court, Jcxlhpur, 1914-22; Member, 
Mahendraj Subha, Udaipur (Mewar), 192- : 
Senior Memlicr, Mehkmakhas, Udaipur, 1922- 
31 ; Senior Minister, 1931-3.5; Musahib Ala, 
Mewar State, 1936 to 1940. Delegate to the 
As.scmbly of League of Nations, Geneva, 
1937. Deputy chief minister, Jodhpur, 1010. 
JJeir : Kanwar Ivrishna Prasad. Address 
Uinaid Bhavan, Paota, .lodhpur. 


DHARAMPUR: Maharaj Kumak 

Narhardkvji, the Heir-apparent of. b. in 
Decemlier, 1906, the only son of H. H. Maha 
raua Vijaydevjl of Dhararapiir, t». in 192>' 
to Princcas Indira Devi, 
the third daughter of the 
Heir-apparent of Gondal, 
has two sons and two 
1 daughters. E d u c. : After 
attending the Clilcf’s 
Colleges at Ajmer and 
Rajkot and the Universities 
of Allahabad and Aligarh, 
graduated from the Deccan 
College at Poona. Tlicn pro- 
ceeded to England in 1929 
and joined King’s College, 

Cambridge, from which lie graduated In lo3- 
and subsequently received his M.A. degrei; in 
1935. Also a member of the Inner Tempi''- 
A keen student of art and architecture ami 
a collector of works of art. Adtircss : 
Dhararapur (Gujarat), at present residing at 
3, Queen’s Gariieps, Pooi)6* 
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DHAWAN, Bai Baiudub PunsHorrAM Lal, 

B. A., 1901, M.A., 1902, Maclagan Gold Medal 
for standing first in Science in M.A. (Punjab 
Univ.). Bai Bahadur, 1929, C.I.E., Jan. 1989. 
Member, Pacific Locomotives Enquiry Com* 
mittee. h. Ist October 1888. Educ.: at 
Government Coiiege, Lahore and Thomason 
Engineering Coliege, Boorkee. m. to Shrimati 
Dayavati, d. of iate Dewan Bahadur K. B. 
Tliapur, O.B.E. of Lahore. S. 1). O. Con- 
struction, E. B. By., (iaiihuti, 10()(i-10()0 ; O. 

B. By., 1900-1918; N. W. By., 1916-1922 ; 

C. E. I’rof. Boorkee, 1922-23 ; N. W. By.. 
1928-24 ; By. C. E. N., N. W. By.. 1924-1931 ; 
Bivisional Supdt., N. W. By., 1931-1934: 
Senior Govt. Inspector, Bombay, 1934 ; Chief 
Engineer, N. W. By., 1935 ; Member, Federai 
Public Services Commission, 1935-40 ; Member, 
Pacific Locomotive Committee, 1938-39. 
Club: “ Cosinoi>olitun ”, Lahore. Addrcm : 
lA, Golf Boad, Lahore. 

DTTUANKIIEBI : Mauaraj Sajjan StNH. 1 i, 
Jagirdar of. b. 5th Nov., 1809, imclo of the 
present Biiler of Nar.singarh State. His 
father, Maharaj Moti Sinhji died in 1929 
when he siiciieeded him. 
Educ. : Privately. Ap- 
pointed Shikar-Ollicer to 
His Highness The Maharaja 
Saheb Bahadur of Narsinh- 
garh. Becently, he has 
been appointed an Assistant 
Forest Ollicer of the State. 
Has two sons, Kunwar 
.Titendra Sinhji and Kunwar 
Btighubir Sinhji. The, 
older Kunwar, after his 
education, is being sent 
for E. A. C.’s training in the Central 
Provinces ; while the younger one is under- 
going Military Training at Indore. Maharaj 
Saheb is the leading Jagirciar of the State. 
Interested in the Vedantic philosophy. 
Address : Narsingarh. 

BIAS, Antonio liosAiiio. Sartoilal Artist and 
Landlord, liaving buildings in Boinhay (’ity 
and Thaiia District, b. 2(Jth Eobruary, 1881, 
in Loutolini, Goa ; naturalised Jiritish subject. 
m. Miss Petoriiilla Alv(!S ; 

5 sons and 1 daughter. 

Founder of the firm of A. B. 

Dias tV Uros., Jiombay. Pre- 
sident, Tailors’ Association 
for 10 years ; member, 

Communal and Charitable 
Institutions. For his 
philantliropy was honoured 
with an Address by Lazarus 
Opera Co. at a special 
performance (1928) ; (,'reator 
of Seamless Suit which won 
Gold-Medal at Catholic Exhibition in 
• 932 for whi(*h he was complimented by 
Sir Fredrick Sykes*, Governor of Bombay ; 
t oured Europe 1934 where he was interviewed 
by leading newspapers regarding the Seamless 
Suit; returning modernised his cstabllsh- 
nient which was inaugurated ])y the then 
Mayor of Bombay ; during last war was 
h-l.N. contractor and heli)ed Government 
tu executing ingent coiitracts. Celebrated 
diamond Jubilee 1941, in commemoration 


of which the Qoan Worlds Bombay, 
published a Special Number, liesldence : A, 
B. Dias Estate, Grant Boad, Bombay. Qffice: 
Esplanade Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

DIKSHIT B. D., B.A., Partner, A. B. Pandit 
A Co., Stock and Share 
Brokers. B. 1898 In the 
Dlst. of Batnagiri. e. Gov- 
ernment Higli School, Bat- 
nagiri and Wilson College, 
J^ombay, graduated 1919. 
w. Sitabai, d. of the late 
Mr. G. M. Gokhale of Bom- 
bay, 3 sons, 4 daughters. 
He cominonccd his life as a 
seliool teacher, and later en- 
tered Govt, service, working 
ill the Secretariat Deiiart- 
ments for some time before he took to business. 
In partnership with Mr. A. B. Pandit he enter- 
ed the Share Market. Is a popular and res- 
pected member of the Bomliay Stwk Exchange 
and an invaluable asset to bis finn. He has 
done much to build n]> the firm, (fiiaritahly 
minded he lias eoiitrihiited liberally to de- 
serving (causes. Director, Water Supply Spe- 
cialists, Ltd., Bombay, Membei*, Dadar 
Hindu Gymkhana, llccreatims : Badminton. 
Address: Diksbit Nivas, 54, Sbivaji Park, 
(Iidell Hd. Office: 32, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

DINAJIMHt, Thk Hon’hlr CAPTAIN Maharaja 
Jauaiuhh Nath Ray, F.B.S.A. b. Dee. 28, 
1894, s. of late Maharaja Sir Giraji Nath 
Buy Bahadur, K.(M.E. m. 1916. Educ.: 
Presidency College, (Calcutta. Beceivwl 
Viceroy’s Commission in .Jan. 1924. Preshlent, 
All-India Kayestha Coiifereneo representing 
five million Kayesthas; late Chalnnuii, 
Distru't Board anil Municipality, Dinajpur ; 
late Mcmher, Bmigal Ja^g. Council and ('ouncil 
of State; Vice-President, British Indian 
Association ; Secretary, Bengal Landholders’ 
Association ; Member, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, East India Association, London, 
Bomliay Natural History Society, Calcutta 
Literary So«*iety, Baugiya Sahitya Purishat, 
Bengal Flying Club, Road and Transport 
Development Association. Publicatiotis : 
” Maharaja’s Speeclies in (/ounidl ”. Address : 
Dinajpur B.ajhati, Dinajpur ; 95, Bussa Boad 
Calcutta. 

DINA NATH, Wazir-ud-Dowlah, Bai 

Bahapub, CX)Lonel, Dewan, Prime 
Minister to His Highness the Maharaja 
llolkar, Indore, b. 18th March, 1885. Educ.: 
Government College, Lahore 
and Exeter (Allege, Oxford, 

Bar-at-Diw of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Asst. Private Secretary 
and Huzur Secretary to His 
Highness the Maharaja 
Holkar, (1914-20) ; Judge, 

High Court, Patiala State, 

(1920-23); IF 0 reign 
Minister, Patiala Govt., 

(1923-24) ; Superintendent, 

Mandi State, (1924-25) ; 

Chief Secretary and Clilcf 
Minister, Mandi State, (1925-80); His 

Highness Maharaja Ilolkar’s First Eepresenta- 
tivo at the Court of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, (1930-33) ; Member of the Court of 
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Arbitration appointed by His Excellency 
the Viceroy, as a Representative of Holkar 
Government, April (1038) ; Minister of Pnblic 
Health and Education, Patiala Government, 
Sept. (1083-86) ; Fellow of the Punjab 
University, (1084-35) ; Retired from Patiala 
State, iBt January 1037. MiniBter>in-waitlng, 
Holkar State, February 1037, Finance Minister 
and then Pirime Minister, 1039. Address : 
Indore 0. 1. 

blVATIA, Harsiohbhai Vajubhai, Thx 
Hon. Me. Justiob, M.A., LL.B., Puisne 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay 
and President, Industrial Court, Bombay, 
m. Jolly Behn, J.P. d. of Principal A.B. Dhruva. 
Pro-Vlce-Chancellor. Benares University. 
Educ.: Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910-12; 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 1912-1983 ; Professor, Government 
Law College, 1928-1981 ; Hon. Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, ) 932-83; Chalnnan, 
Bombay Textile Labour Emiuiry Committee, 
1938-40. Publication: “Psychology” 

(in Gujarati language). Address: "Sans 

Souci," Ridge Road, Idalabar Hill, Bombay. 

DOCTOR, Bhioaji Edulji, A.R.I.B.A. (Lon.), 
A.I.I.A., M.R. San. I. (Lon.), Chartered 
Architect. b. Decenibea 1901. Educ.: 

Architectural course completed in Bombay. 

Awarded Bombay Art 
Society's Silver Medal for 
Architectural merit. Pro- 
ceeded to England in 1929 
for higher studies. Re- 
turned qualified and specia- 
lized in 1 934. Did research 
w'ork in various subjects; 
intricjite and ambitious 
schemes handled. Prac- 
tised as Doctor Mhatre & 
Desai ; Doctor Mhatre, 
and now on his own since 
1941. Honorary Architect, — Parsi llran 
Colony ; executed six Indian Industries Fairs 
at liombay and Almiedabad organized by the 
Indian Industries Fair Ltd,, son of late 
Dr. Edulji Pestonji Danianwala, well-known 
" IJNKWf ” brand patent medicines manufac- 
turers. m. in 1933 Mi.ss Juliette Degaillez 
of Lausanne — Switzerland. One daughter 
Patricia six years old. Address: “ Dhan- 

Nur,” Sir Phirozshaw Mehta Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

DONALDSON, John Coote, B.A., C.I.E. (1939), 
M.C. (1919), I.C.S. Offg. Jt. Secy., to the 
Governor-General (Public), b. May 24, 1895 ; 
m. Barbara Maud Kendull. Edm. : Felsted 
School, Dublin University, Military Service 
1916-18; (Lt., Machine Gun Corps); I.C.S. 
1^20; Secy, to the Governor, U.P., 1937-40. 
AtUtnst : New Delhi ; Simla. j 

DORMAN-SMITH, H. E. SiK Reoinald Hugh, 
P.C. 1939 ; Kt. cr, 1937 ; Governor of Burma 
since 1941. b. 1899; s. of Major E. P. 
Dorman-Smith, Bellamout Forest, Co. Cavan ; 
m. 1921, Doreen Agnes Edith, d. of Sir John 
Watson, 2nd Bt. of Earnock ; two d. Educ. : 
Harrow; R. M. C. Sandhurst, l.'ith Sikhs! 
(l.A.) and 6th Batt. Queen's Royal Regt. 
(T.A.) ; County Aldennaii, 1931-35 and J.P. 
for Surrey; President, National Fanners 
Union, 1936-37 ; M.P. (U. jPetersfleld Divi- 


sion of Hunts 1935-40 ; H. M. Minister ot 
Agriculture «fe Fisheries 1939-40. (Ilubs ; 
White’s, Carlton. Address : Goverinncm 
House, Rangoon. 

DORNAEAL, Bishop OF. since 1012; Bt. Rev. 
Veuanatakam Samobl Abariah, Ist Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b» 17 Aug. 1874. 
Edue.: C. M. 8. High School «Mengnan^aram; 
0. M. 8. College, Tlnnevelly ; Madras Gbristian 
College. One of thefoundersof Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tionevelly, 1008 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1003-0 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1006-0 ; visited 
Jai)an as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1007, and Its Vice-President, 
1009-11; visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910 ; Head of 
Domakal Mission, 1909-12. Publications . 
India and the Christian Movement, Christ 
ill the Indian Villages, ‘ ('liristiau Giving ’ and 
‘Holy Matrimony’ Address: Domakal 

Singareni ('ollierics, Deccan. 

DOSSANl, Euan bahadtje (Gulamhoobein 
Allidina Dossani). b. in Bombay 1898. 
Came to Calcutta 1916. m. in Bombay 
1920. Has one sun and 
two daughters. Agent, 

H. E. H. The Nisam of 
Hyderabad and Berar, Sabc 
Palace, Calcutta. Senior 
Partner, Dossani Film Cor- 
iwration. Partner, Dossani 
& Co. (Government and 
Military Contractors ) . 

Partner, Dossani Bros. 

( Chief Agents : Messrs. 

Jupiter General Insurance 
Co.. Ltd.). Director, Adam ji 
Jute Mills Ltd. Calcutta Rotary Club. 
Vice-Picsidcnt, Muslim Chamber of Commer< (‘, 
Executive Committee Member, Mohomediin 
Sporting Club, Lake Club. Member, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta Club, 

Royal Calcutta Turf Club (Stand), Royal 
Western India Turf Club (Stand), Cricket 
Club of India. Three Hundred Club. 

Address : 60, Bentinck Street. Calcutta. 

D08'r MOHAMMED, Nawah KhaN BAHADI k. 
b. 1900, son of Nawab Ibrahim Ali Kiian, 
comes from a very ancient and ruling family 
of Kurnool. Educ.: under tlie direid super- 
vision of Mr. Wakefield 

the then D.G.ll. of tin; 

Nizam’s (government, w. 
in the year 1921, the grand 
daughter of Nawab Mansoor 
Yar Jung of Aurangabad, 
and has children. He has a 
Jagir yielding an income 
of over a lakh, consisting 
of 62 villages, including 
the Fortress of Jaffera- 
bad, and having the 
power of judicial and 
police administration. He is personally 
interested in his estate affairs, as well 

as in the welfare of his subjects. He i» 
a M.L.C. and a member of the War Relief 
Committee and several other Institutions, 

lie takes mucli pain for the betterment of tin; 
Jagirdars and other social and public Re- 
forms. Address: “ Muslim Lodge ”, King 
Koti Road, Hyderabad, Dn. 
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POW, H.E. Sm Hugh, K.C.S.I. (1940), O.S.I. 
(1937), C.I.K. (1932), Governor of Sind. b. 
8th May 1880. m. Ann, d. of J. Sheffield. 
One s. one d. Kduc. : Aske’a Hatehani Sciiool. 

University (College, London. 
Entered Indian Civil Service 
1909 and served as Assis- 
tant (’olle(!tor in Sind. 
Municipal Connnisaioner for 
Surat, 1916-18. Asst. 

Coininr. in Sind for Civil 
Supplies and Itecruiting 
1918-20 and Deputy Con- 
troller of Prices. Deputy 

iSecret-ary, Elnancc Depart- 
ment, iionibay 1921, 

Acting Secretary, Finance 

Dept., 1923 ; Financial Adviser to P.W.D. 
1926 ; llevcnue Officer, Lloyd (Sukkur) 
Barrage, 1927-33. Chairman, Sind Atlminis- 
trative t'ommittoe, 1933-34. Jt. Secretary, 
(■ommerce Dept., Government of India 
1934-36 ; Se<Tetary, Coinmeroe Dept., 

1936-39 ; Director General of Supplies and 
Vice-President, War Supply Board, 1939-40, 
Address : Government House, Karachi. 

DRAKE-BROCKMAN. Sm Digby Living- 

stone, Kt. cr. 1937; C.8.1. (1933); C.I.E. 
(1927) ; late I.C.S. ; Chairman, U. P. Public 
Services Commission, since 1987 ; 8th 8. of 
late W. Drake-Brockman, Supdt. Engr. 
P. W. D. (U.P.) ; m. Gladys Kate. d. of late 
Major-General 8. M. Renny, C.S.I., C.I.E.; 
R.A. ; one «. one d. Edue. : Dulwich College , 
Christ Church, Oxford (Senior Scholar); 
Litt. Hum. 1st Class, 1900; I.C.S. 1900; 
arrived India, 1901 ; Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Muttra, Gorakhpur, Etawah, 
Agra; Assistant Settlement Officer, Banda, 
1905-08 ; Settlement Officer, Allahabad, 
1912-15 ; Saharanpur, 1917-20 ; Revenue 
Member, Regency and State Council, Jodhpur 
State, 1920-29; Commr., Fyzabad Dlvn., 
1929-32 ; Bareilly, 1932-33 ; Member, Board 
of Revenue, U.P., 1933-36 ; retired 1936. 
Publicatimis : District Gazetteers of Muttra, 
Etawah, Azamgarh, Mirzapur, Jiiansi, Banda, 
llamirpur, Jalaun ; Final Settlement Reports, 
Allahabad and Saharanpiu’. Recreations : Ten- 
nis, golf, etc. Address : 0/0 Tlios. Cook &. Son, 
Ltd., Berkeley Street, W. 1 ; Allahabad U.P. 

1)1) BASH, FrAMJEK Edauke, B.A., L.C.E., 
M.I.E., (India), F.S.Sc., (London). Clmrtered 
Engineer. Retired Land Valuer and Acting 
Deputy Land Manager, 

Bombay Port Trust. 

Consulting Civil Engineer 
and Architect, h. 25th 
November 1882. m. Khor- 
shed, daughter of Mr. 

Ardeshir Cowasjee Vakil, 
late Chief Engineer, Bikaner 
State. One son who is an 
officer in the Indiaji Army, 
and six daughters, jt. Hon, 

Secretary Malcom Baug, 

Pars! Gymkhana, Farsi 
Architects and Engineers’ Union and member 
of the Institute of Engineers, (India). Office 
Address: Yusuf Building, l^hurchgate Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Residentinl Address : Prince 
Court Building, Garden Road, Ajwllo Recla- 
mation. 


DUDHORIA, Habaktjxab Sing, g . s . of Rai 
Budh Sing Dudhoria Bahadur of 
Azihganj. Zemindar and Banker, b. 1904. m. 
sister of Fateh Chand, 
present Jagat Sett of Mur- 
shidabad. Educ. privately. 

Honorary Magistrate, 

Special Director, Aryastan 
Insurance Co., Calcutta; 

Member, Legislative As- 
sembly — Central — 1930-84 ; 

Member, British Indian 
Association ; Bengal 
National Chamber of 
Commerce ; Bengal Land- 
holders’ Association; Marwari 
gal Provincial Hindu Sabha; 
of Commerce ; Academy of Fine Arts ; Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; Calcutta Club; 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club; Bengal Flying Club; 
Muhammadan Sporting Club ; Kaiigbat Sports 
Association and Rotary Club, Calcutta ; 
Patron — Bengal Music Association ; Life 
Member, Automobile Association of Bengal 
and Mohan Bagan Club, Calcutta ; President, 
Friends’ Union Club, Berhampore, Bengal; 
Vice-President and Life Member, Calcutta 
North Club ; Member, Chelmsford Club, Delhi 
and Simla. Addresses: Azimgan], E. I. R., 
Bengal niid-74-1, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

DUGGAN, Sir Jamshedji Nusserwanji, Kt., 
C.I.E., O.B.E., D.O. (Oxon), F.C.P.8., Lt.-CoL, 
A.I.R.O., L.M. A S., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon 
in charge, Sir G. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Edue.: Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Farsi General Hospital, Bombay ; Is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthaimologieal Society of Egyjd. Superin- 
tendent, Tata Memorial Hosj)ital, Bomlmy ; 
Fellow of the Bombay University and Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ; was 
awarded Silver .lubilee A. Coronation Medals. 
Publirations : A nnml)er of paiMjrs embodying 
research and of great scientific value, contribu- 
tions to various periodicals. Address : Tlie 
Lawnside, JIurkness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bomliay. 

DUNDAS, Ambrose Dundas Flux, B.A., 
C.I.E. (1936). Chief Secy, to Govt. N.-W. 
F. P (1937). b. April 14, 1899; m. Mary 
Forrest, d. of Rev. Canon Bracewell of 
Siieffield. Edue.: Harrow, R.M.A. Wo<dwlch 
and Christ Churcdi, Oxford. 2nd Lieut. 
Royal Artillery, Septeml)er 1918; Entered 
I.(\S. 1922; Political Agent, North Waziris- 
tan 1928-31 ; D. C. Peshawar, 1934-36. 
Address ; Peshawar. 


DUNNICLIFF, Horace Baeratt, C.I.E., M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin) ; F.I.C., F.H.I., 
I.B.8. (retd.); Chief Chemist, Central Revenues, 
Chemical Service ; Principal, Government 
College, Lahore, 1936-1939 ; Prof. In- 
organic Chemistry, Punjab University since 
1024 ; (also Dean of the Science Faculty and 
Syndic), b. 23 Sept. 1885. m. Freda Gladys 
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Biirgoyne, elder d. of F. W. Burgoyne- Wallace 
(1926). M.A.O. College, Aligarh, U.P., 190ft- 
1914; KhalHa (College, Amritsar. 1914-17; 
Government College, Lahore, 1917-1939; 
Indian Munitions Board, 1917 ; Cordite 
Factory, Aruvankadu, 1918-1921 ; Vice- 
president, Indian ('hemical Society, President, 
Chemistry Section, Indian Science (’ongress, 
1934. Chairman, Naturally Occairring Salts 
Committee ; Board of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Hesearch ; Member. Drugs Act Advisory 
Board and Drugs Supply (’ommittee. Pitit- 
licationji : papers in diemlcal journals Addrens : 
Central Revenues (’ontrol Laboratory, 
Agrifuiltural Research Institute, P. O. New 
Delhi. 


DURAMWAMY, The Hon’ble Sir Waitialin- 
GAH, B,A. (Hons.) Calcutta and Knight- 
Bachelor. Speaker of the Ceylon State 
Council, b. 8th June 1874 ; m. liasammah, 
d. of Mr. and Mrs. Sathasivam, Educ, : 
Jaffna Central College, Jaffna College (Ceylon) 
and Presidency (College (Calcutta), Admitted 
to the Supreme Court as Advocate in HK)2. 
1921-1930, member of the Oylon Legislative 
Council. Crown Advocate 1923 and Speaker, 
State Council. Address: “ Mahendra, ” 
Jaffna, Ceylon State Council Chamber, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

DUTT, Amar Nath, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., «. of 
late Mr. Durga Dass Butt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
6. 10 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Ghosh, 
1807, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1002; 
son, Asok Nath Dutt, M.A. b. 100(>. Educ.: 
Salkia A. 8. School, Howrah lllpon (‘ollegiate 
School and Municipal Sc1um)I, (\*il<‘utta Metro- 
politan Institution and I*rcsidciicy Coll., was 
Chairman, Lo<^al Board ; Member, District 
Board ; Secretary, People’s Association, 
District Association, (Ventral Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Burdwan ; elcded Member, Court 
of the University of Delhi from 1925-19.34 and 
Elected Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 
from 1928*1934, was President, Bengal Postal 
Conference 1926 and All-India Telegraph 
Union 1928-34 and of the Shuddhi Conference 
1028 and President, Burdwan Arya SamaJ 
1028-30 and was editor of monthly magazine, 

‘ Alo,' Member, Retrenchment Committee, 
1981. Address: *' Rurki Aloy,** Keshabpur, 
P. O. and “Purbachal” Burdwan. 

KASTLEY, Charles Mortimer, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public. Late Solicitor to the 
Government of Bombay and 1‘ublic ih osecutor. 
/>. 2 September 1890. m. Esme Beryl (lu^ster 
Wlntle, M.B.E. Served in the Great War 
from 1914-1919 as Lieut. H.F.A. (T.F.) 
as an Observer and Pilot in R.F.(’. and Pilot 
in the R. A.F. Address; C’/o diaries Eastiey 
&. Co., Solicitors and Notaries Pulilic, Jehnnglr 
Building, Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

EBBAHIM, SIB CUBBiMBHoy (3rd) Baronet 
J.P. ; b. 13th April 1903; succeeded 
his father Sir Mahomedbhoy Currimbhoy 
Bhrahlm (2nd) Baronet, 1928; tn. 1926 
Aminakhanum, Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate ; Ptesident of the Board of Trustees of 
the Ourrlmbhoy Ebrahlm Khoja Orphanage, 


Matunga, Bombay, Member Executive Com 
mittco of the Indian Merchants' Chamber 
1932 ; President of the Muslim Committei 
Bombay; Elected President of the Musliia 
Peace and Relief Committee during th<‘ 
Hindu Muslim disturbances in Bombay in 
1036 ; presided over the Gujerat and Kathi- 
awar Muslim Provincial Educational Confe- 
rence held at Ahmedabad in 1034; wa^ 
CSiairman of the Reception Committee of th< 
All-India Muslim League Sessions held in 
Bombay in March 1936 ; a Member of tho 
Bombay Municipal Cor^ration 1928-29 and 
again from 1035 ; Member, Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council 1037. Address : “ Belvedere,” 
Warden Road, Bombay. 

EDWARDS, The Rev. Jambs Fairbbothek, 
Principal, United Theological College el 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions, b. March 26th 1876. m. Miss 
Mary IjOuIsc Wheeler, Principal, Kiii(lergart<m 
Training School. Educ. .(Wesleyan) Metbodisi 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years In charge of Englisli 
Churches in England ; arrived in India, Sept . 
1908; until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay ; since 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mission for literary and theological 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College; 
Publications : The Life and Teaching oj 
Tukaram, article on Tukaram In Vo). XII of 
Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics : 
several other English and Marathi books. 
Editor of the “ Poet Saints of Maharashtra” 
Series. Address : United Theological College, 
7, Sholapur Road, Poona. 

ENGINE K R: Major (Dr.) Sorah 
Kaikhosuuit, F.R.C.P.E., L. M. A S., F.( VP.S.. 
L.R.C.S.E., L.K.F.P. tV. S.G., M.K.tl.P.. 
O.B.E. (Militiiry), Associated Officer 1940, 
Associated Serving Broilier 
1930 and Long Servi<*,(^ 

Medal of the Order of St. 

John (1929), witii Bar 1931, 

J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate. (’onsiilting 
Physician, Sir ,1. J. llos])ital, 

Bombay, sinee 1936, Divi- 
sional Surgeon, J'arsee 
Ambulance Brigade since 
1919. b. 28th April 1882. 
e, at Eiphiiistoiie High 
Seliool ; the I Universities of 
Bombay and Edinhiirgii, Trinity College, 
Duidiu; Tlic Royal Colleges and Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. Tiie first Indian Dr. to have an 
Hon. Commission in the I.M.S. and the first 
medical graduate of an Indian University to 
be elected to the fellowstii]) of the Royal 
College of PiiysieiaiiH of Etlin burgh. First 
Tutor and then Professor of Pharmacology 
In the Grant Medical College, 1910-36, Physi- 
cian, Sir J. J. Hospitiil for over 23 years. Hon. 
Major I.M.S. since 1919. Physician, the War 
Hospital for Indian troops, Bombay 1914-21. 
President, Bombay Medical Union, the Grant. 
College Medical Society, 10.39-40 and tin* 
British Medical Association, Bombay Branch 
1934-40. Committee Member, 8t. John 
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Aiiibulance AHsoeiatioii, 1 Join bay, la aaawiat- 
«(i with maiiy (lliarlUible Public liiatitutioua. 
Vvbliratiom : Sonic factora iitHieaaary for 
tlic Prophylaxis!, of Tubcrciiloais in lloTiibay ; 
Treatment of 'retanua hi CMvil and Military 
Practice; treatment of Diunha'aa; Dyaen- 
tcriea and Pncainoniaa, etc. Addrenn : 31), 

Marine Linca, IJombay. 

ARIDKOT, II. H. FAttZANlM-SAADATNlSIIAN 
HAZUAT-l-KAlSArt-I-HiND, BRAH BaNB, RAJA 

Bar INDAR SiNoii Baiiaduh, K.C.S.l. of b. 
1916, •«. In 1918 rules one of the Sikh 
States of the Punjab. Address: Faridkot, 
Punjab. 

<’ARRAN, Arthur Couhtnky, B.A. (1911), 
F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Karnatak 
Oillego, Dharwar. h. Juno 15, 1890. 
Educ.: Trinity CJoll., Dublin. Address: 

Dharwar. 


^"ATEHSINlI.n, Rajkumau ok LiMUih. b. 
7th October 1900. Edm. : at Rajkumar 
('olle^c, Rajkot, Peterhouse, Canihridjic, Inner 
Temple, Loiulou. Took two honours degree 
P).A.,lL. 1J., at Cambridge 
in 1922 and called to the 
Bar 1924. m. Rajkumari 
?»jirinalkuinari, d. of ('ol. 

Rajkumar Prithirajsinhji of 
Rajpipla. Two sons. 

Appointed Dewan Llmbdi 
State, September 1924. 

Accoinpuiiled 11. K. of Palan- 
pur as Special Secretary to 
League of Nations in 1928. 

Since becoming Dewan has 
introduced many reforms 
both administrative and social within the 
State. Has revised and coiliflcd all State law's, 
has abolished chlld-marriagcs and wasteful 
caste customs. Has introduced wholly 
elected Municipality in the town of Limbdi 
and wholly elected l*anchayuts In all unalienat- 
ed villages of the State. Has also taken pro- 
minent part in converting the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkot into a I'ublic School on 
English Pulilic School lines. Elected member 
of all India State Ministers Committee from 
Western India States Croup in 1940. Address : 
Limbdi. 



1' AZALBllDY, Sultan Ardulla, youngest son 
of the lute Mr. Abdulla Fazalbhoy, J.P. ; b. 

1908 ; e. at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay ; early 
entered his father’s llrm, 
Bombay Radio Co., Ltd. 
(now Fazalbhoy Ltd.), pio- 
neers of Radio ami Sound 
Eiiuiimient in India, foun- 
ders of the Abdulla Fazal- 
bhoy Technical Institute 
and of the well-known Film 
City ; took an active iiart 
in the development of the 
business which now has 
branches all over India and affiliations with 
many other firms ; Director, Fazalbhoy, Ltd. ; 
Mercantile Finance Co., Ltd. ; keenly interest- 
'd in Radio, Cdnema, smdal and educational 
flevelopmcnt. Address :—'2Ah, Marine Drive, 
Bombay. 



FAZALBHOY, YOUSUFALI Aupulla, Managing 
Director, National Studios Ltd.*, Bombay. 
b. 19th November 1900. Third son of late 
Abdulla Fazalbhoy, Edue. : St. Xavier's 
(’ollege, Bombay, m. 1930, 

Shirinbai. In 1927 joined 
his father's firm Messrs. 

A. Fazalbhoy A Sons. 

( now Fazalbhoy LUl. ), 

In 1933 floated Messrs. 

Sound Studios (India) Ltd., 
whi<!h established the well- 
known " Film City ’* 

Studio which contributed 52 
Talkie Pli^tures to the film 
industry. In 1930 under- 
took W'orld tour for special 
study of film production and tloahrd Ceneral 
Films Ltd. Director: Fazalbhoy Limited, 
Mercantile Finance Co,, Ltd., AMA Ltd., 
Photojihone Eiiuipments Ltd,, The India 
Overseas Film Distributors Ltd. Member : 
Briti.sh Film Institute ; Soiilety of Motion 
Picture JOngineers ; British Kinmnatograph 
Society ; National Ceograjihic Society. Clubs : 
Willingdon Sports Club, Calcutbi Club, 
Rohiry Club. Crickid, ( lub of India, Royal 
Western Imlia Turf Clul), The Overseas 
League, Bombay Presidency Radio (3hib 
and Western India Automobile Association. 
Cublicutions : Bombay Radio News, “ The 
Indian Film.” Address : Crosvenor House, 
Peilder Road, Cuinballa Hill P. O., Bombay. 

FEARFIELD, Joanpii, B.A. (Cantab.) (1904), 
M.I.C.E. (1928), C.I.E. (1935), Manager, 
Bikaner State Railway ; h. 18th Dec. 188*3. 
m. to Cicely Helen Follett, 1910. Educ. : 
Dean Close School, Cheltenham and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Joined Jodhpur-Blkaner 
Railway as Assistant Engineer, 1904. Address: 
Bikaner, Rajputana. 

FIELD, Likut.- Colonel Sir Donald Moyle, 
Kt. ( 3.1 .E. (1935) ; (diief Minister, Jodhpur 
State, Ihijputana, since 193.5.6. 19 November 
1881. w. Ist 1910 Muriel Hay, d. of the late 
Surgeon- General G. W. R. Hay. 2ndly 1938 
Muriel Wilheimina (Carmen) de Parodl, tf. of 
Lady Forster and the late Horace de Parodi, 
Educ. : Tonbridge School, R.M.C., Sandhurst, 
Indian Army, 1900—1907; Political Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1907 — 1935. 
Address: Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

FISHER, Lt.-Col. Gerald Thomas, C.l.E. 
(1938), Resident for Central India, b. S7th 
August, 1887. m. to Ruth Alice e. d. of Brig.- 
General Sir Edward Le Marchant, Bart., C.B., 
C.B.E. Educ, : Bradlleld and Lincoln College, 
Oxford. l/3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Ritlcs, 1909; 
Indian Political Service 1915; served North- 
West Frontier, Central India, Baluchistan, 
Persia, Aden, Kathiawar, Hyderabad ; Cliief 
Minister, Kapurthala State, 1935-1937 ; 
Resident at Gwalior and for the States of 
Rainpur and Benares, 1937-1940; Resident 
for Central India 1940. Address : Indore 
Residency, C. I. 

FITZE, SIR Kenneth, K.(M.E. (1041), B.A. 
Oxon., C.l.E. (1932). Political Secretary to 
H.E. The Crown Representative, b. Jan, 0, 
1887 ; nt. Helena d. of F. J. Bairsto. E^ic. : 
Marlborough and Corpus Christi CoUogc, 
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Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1011 ; employed in 
Political* i)ei)t. since 1015; held the iKist of 
Kesident for Central India, 1035-40. Aiidress : 
Political Dept., Delld/lSiinla ; and Mcadvale 
House, licdhill, Surrey. 

FITZKEKIiEllT, Vioe-A])MIRal Sir Herbert, 
K.C.I.E. (1041), C.P. (1037) ; (\M.tJ. (1010) ; 
Eoyal Navy. b. 10 August 1885 ; .son of late 
Samuel Wyndham Eitzherhert of Kiiigswear, 
Devon ; m. Kachcl, ‘2nd daughter of Col. L. II. 
Hanbury. Joined H. M. S. Britannia, 1000 ; 
Lieutenant, 1007; Commander, 1017 ; Captain, i 
1024 ; Eear- Admiral, 1036 ; served Battle of 
Jutland (despatches) ; Flag-Lieutenant to 
Commauder-tn-Cbief, Grand Fleet, 1014-16 ; 
commanded Signal School, Portsmouth, 1032- 
84; H. M. S. Devonshire, 1034-36; Flag 
Officer Commanding Royal Indian Navy, I 
1037. Promoted Vice-Admiral, 1039; 
(3icvalier of the Legion of Honour ; Russian 
Order of St. Anne. Address: Admiral’s/ 
House, Bombay. 

FITZMAURICE, Desmond Fitzjohn, Lt.-Col., 
Koval Engineers (retired, 1930); B.A., 
(Hons.), (Cantab. C.I.E. (1!>41), J. P. Master, I 
Security Printing, India and Controller of 
Stamps, b. 17 August 1893. m. 1020, Nancy, 
d. of Rev. John Sherlock and Mrs. Leake, of 
Crayswood, Surrey, 1 s. 3 d. bJdtu': Bradtleld 
(!ollege and Royal Military, Academy W(>ol- 
wich, 191*2-14 ; Clambrldge University, 1920-22; 
Served with Koyal Engineers in Fraiutc, IU;lgi- 
um and Italy during Great War, 1914-1918; 
Wounded, 1915 ; mentioned in Despatclies, 
1918 ; instructor, R. M. A., Woolwi<!h, 

1918- 1920 ; Instructor, Sc.h. of Military 
Engineering, (3iatham, 1923-1925 ; Engineer, 
C'allender’s ('able and (.’onstruction Co., Ltd., 
1927-29 ; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 1929-1931 ; Dy. Master, 
Security Printing, India, Nasik, 1932-33. 
Master, Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934. Publications: 
Papers on Hydro-Electric Developments 
in France ; Work of Military Engineers In the 
Indian Mints. Address : Caxton House, 
Nasik Road, G. 1. P. Railway. 

FORBES, VERNON Siegfried, M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.R.G.8., Vice-Principal, Rajkumar College. 
RaipOr, C.P. b, 9th December 1905. m. 
MLss Eleanor Lois Arnold (Dec. 1937). Educ. : 
Capetown, S. Africa ; Christ’s College. Cam- 
bridge ; (Commonwealth Fund Fellowship at 
University of California. Address .’Raipur, C. P. 

FORRESTER, Charles, A. H.-W.C. ; F.I.C., 
Ph.D. (Edin.), F.R.S.E. ; l*rincipal. Govern- 
ment of India School of Mines, Dhanbad, 
India, since 1936 ; b. 6th March 1895 ; y.s. 
of late William Fordie Forrester, H.M. 
Sasine Office, Edinburgli ; m. 1933, Joyce 
Annie, o.d. of H. P. Gripton, Harlow ; one s. 
one d. Educ, : Heriot-Watt (’ollege, Edin- 
burgh ; Assistant Lecturer, Department 
of Chemistry, Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 

1919- 26 ; Professor of Chemistry and Assaying, 
Indian School of Mines, 1926 ; Fellow of the 
Institute of Fuel ; Associate Member of Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers ; Director of 
Research, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee ; 
specially interested in mineral chemistry 


and fuel technology. Publications : contril)ii. 
tioiis to Trans, of Mining and Geologit a 1 
Institute of India., tfe Pro<;. of Nat. Inst. ni 
Sciences of India, and to The Journal ot 
the Inst, of Fuel (Bronze Medal, Gold Mx^dal 
Govt, of India Prize.) Itecrmtions : tenuis, 
motoring, music. Address : Indian Schoui 
of Mines, Dhanbad, E.I. Rly. Club : Bengal 
United Service, Calcutta. 

FORSTER, Sir Martin Onslow, Rt., 1933; 
Ph.D. (Wurzburg>, D.Sc. (London), F.I.e., 
F.R.S. (1905); b. 1872. m. 1925, Elena, d. 
of the late William Hall Haynes, Cadiz 
Spain and widow of Horace Parodi, Gibraltar. 
Educ. : Private schools ; Finslmry Technical 
College, Wurzburg Univ. ; Central Technical 
College, South Kensington. Asstt, Prof, of 
Chemistry, Royal ('ollege of Seiein;e, 1902-13; 
A Director of British Dyes, Ltd., 1915-18; 
Director, Salters’ Institute of Industrial 
(/iiemistry, 1918-22 ; Director, Indian Institute 
of Seiciice Bangalore, 1922-33 ; Hon. S(;itc- 
tajy, ('heini(\-il Society, 1904-10; Treasurer, 
1915-22 ; Ivoiigstalf Medalist, 1915 ; President 
of Chemistry Section, British Associuthm. 
1921 ; I’resitlent, Indian Science (''ongres.s, 
1925. Publications: Coutributions k» 

Transactions of tlie (.'homical Soci('ly. 
Address : Mysore City. 

FOWLER, Gilbert John, D.Sc., F.I.C., F. K. 
San I., F.N.1. 6, 1868, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d. 
of George S. and Eleanor Scott. Educ : Sidcot 
School, Somerset ; Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years In service of River? 
Committee of Manchester Cor})ora(iuD. 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
“ Activated Sludge ” process of sewage 
purification. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of BtJiigal, From 1916 to 1924, 
Professor of Applied Chemistry and later of 
Bio-chemistry at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, Principal, Hurcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, 
1927-29 ; has been President of the Indian 
Chemical Society, Is Honorary (kirresixuiding 
Secretary for India of the Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Has published many scientific papers and 
discourses. Address : MaeKay's Gaiden.s 
Annexe, Cathedral P.O., Madras. 

FYZEE Rahamin, 8 ., Artist, Dramatist and 
Novelist, b. 19 Dec. 1880. m. Atiya Begum 
H. Fyzee, sister of Her Highness NazlI Raflya 
Begum of Jaiijira. Educ. : School of tin* 
Royal Academy of Arts, London, and privately 
with John Sargent, R.A., and Sir Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; privately 
at the Gallery George Petit In Paris, Goupllf*' 
Arthur Tooth’s and the New Burlington 
Galleries In London, Knoedlers’ Andersons’ 
New York and at the Palace of Fine Art? in 
San-Francisco. Painted Ist dome in fbe 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi in 1926-27 
and in 1928-29 the 2ud dome of the Committee 
Room ‘ B.’ For several years Art Adviser to 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda. I'xlilbited his 
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entire works by invitation, at the Manchester 
(Ity Art Gallery, li)30. Painted many 
portraits of the Princes and Nobles of India. 
l,eader of the Indian School of ])aint ing and 
opp 08 e<l to the methods both of the Bombay 
and the Bengal Schools. Has written several 
dramas. 1'wo were produced in London, 

“ Daughter of Ind,” at the Arts theatre during 
Coronation week, and again in J uly and August 
1937. The “ Invented Gods ’* was produced 
at the Embassy Theatre, London, in 1938. 
Publications : “ Gilded India,” ” Invented 
Gods,” and History of the Bene-Israeiites 
of India. Address : Villa Atiya, Warden 

Hoad, Bombay. 

(IAJENDBAGADKAK, Ashvattiiama Bala- 
OHAKYA, M.A., M.H.A.S., Professor of 

Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay, b. 

1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara. Edve. : Satara Higii School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coil., Sept. 1916 *, Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Captain 
and is Sei-ond-in-Connnand, 1st (Bombay) 
Hn. U.T.C'. (l.'J’.K.). is one of tlie founders 
of tlui Swastik League (1929) and the G.O.C. 
of its Volunteer (^)rps. Pobikatlom : ( -ritical 
editions of many Sanskrit classics for the 
use of University studfuil.s, which include 
Kalidasa’s Kitusainhara ; Kalidasa’s Sakun- 
tala ; Banu’s Harsacarita ; Dandin’s Dasa- 
kumara Carita ; Bhatta Narayuna's Vcnisairi- 
hara, Aunambhatta’s Turka Saingraha, 
Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta ; Mainmata’s 
Kavyaprakasa, etc. Address: Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

GANAPATHY, (^OPANDA Mapiah, M.B.,Ch. B. 
(Kdin.), D.lMl. (Camlnidge), Military Cross, 
<Jreat War Palestine (1918). Director of 
Public Health, Madras. Lieut. -Col. Indian 
Mcdhail Service ; Ment ioned in despatches (a) 
Great War, 1914-18 ; (h) Kazack Field Opera- 
tions, 1923-24. b. Sept. 1, 1886 ; m. Dorotliy 
d. of Sir Hari Singh (Jour ; Edur. : KdintMirgh, 
Ijondon and (_!ain bridge for Professional 
E.xaminations ; Bangalore and Madras for 
School Education. (Jrcut War, 1914-18; 
Iraq Bel)elliou, 1920-21 ; Ituzack Field 
Operations ; 1923-24 ; A.D.G., I.M.S., June 
1924-1927; Health Ortlcer, Simla, 1927-1928; 
D.P.H. Central Provinces, 192SM932 ; Health 
Officer, New Delhi ; L.D.D.G., I.M.S., 1933-34 ; 
D.P.H. Madras from October, 1 1)34. Address : 
Director of Public Health, Madras. 

GANDHI, Bhakju Bam, B.A., LL.B.. 
Ex.-Finance Minister, N. W. F. Province. 
6. October 1888 ; m. Shrimatl Baldevi, d. of 
L. Sukhu Bam Jawa of Dera Ismail Khan, 
Edtic. : 0. M. High School, Dera Ismail Khan, 
D. A. V. CoHege, Lahore, Dayal Singh College 
Lahore and Law College, Lahore. Edited 
for some time ” Frontier Advocate ”, Dera 
Ismail Khan, ” Punjab Advocate,” Mianwali, 
and " Bharat Mata ”, Lahore. Started 

J iractice as a lawyer in 1917, non-co-operated 
n 1922, Convicted in 1030, for taking part in 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, was 
President, Bar Association, Mianwali, for a 


long time ; Besigned from the cabinet in 
Nov. 1939, in obedienc<j to the orders of the 
(’ongress High Command. Address : Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

GANDHI, Manmohan PPRPSHOTTAM, M.A., 
F.K. Ecoii. S., F.S.S., Asstt. (\)ntroller of 
Purchases, Govt, of India, Calcutta, b. 6th 
Novcml>er, 1901. Ednc. : Bombay and 
Benares Hindu University, rn. 1926. Hum- 
biiagauri. (J. A. Joined Bombay Labour 
Office as Statistical Assistant, 1926 ; Secretary 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
1926-36; Secretary, Indian Sugar Mills 
Asso(datioii ; Secretary, Indian ('olliery 
Owners’ Association, 1932-36; SecTctary, 
Indian National Committee A Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce it Industry, 
1929-30 ; Head. Credit Dei>artment, National 
City Bank of New York, (’alcutta, 1936-37 ; 
Chief Commercial Manager, Dalmia Cement, 
litd., and Itohtas Industries Ltd, ; Direcdor, 
Indian Sugar Syndh^ate, 1937-49; Manager, 
Kalyanji Mavji A Co., ColliiM-y Froprietois, 
1949-41; Member, U.l*. and Bihar Power 
Alcohol Committee, 1!)38 and Biliar Govern- 
ment Labour Enquiry Committee, 1949, 
PnblirutionH : Various papers to Economi«*. 

Coiifereiu’es ; An Annual each year in O«dober 
on the Indian Sugar Industry, and the Indian 
(Cotton Te.\tile Industry. Address: 39, 
Ihiddupukur lioad, Calcutta. 


GANDHI, Mouanpah Karahchanp, Bur-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 1869. 
Educ.\ at Bajkot, Bliavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During tlio great 
war raised an ambulance corps and condU(}tcd 
a recruiting campaign in ICuira district. 

I Started and led the Satyagralia movement, 

I (1918-19) and the non-co-operation oainpaign 
(1920) ill addition to associating liimself with 
the Khilufut agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned tlic Ciiuse of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa, ^ntenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1924. 
Inaugurated campaign of Civil Disobedience, 
especially of the breacli of the Suit Laws, 
April, 1930. Interned, 6th May, 1930 and 
released 26th January 1931. Delegate to the 
Bound Table (Conference, 1931. Signed the 
Trace with Lord Irwin as representative of 
British Government, 6th March 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th, 
1933. Undertook a “Fast unto death” 
at Bajkot in 1939 to induce the Thakore Saheb 
to implement his promise of reforms but 
broke it on the Viceroy’s intervention, agreeing 
to adjudication by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court, wliose judgment went in his 
favour. Inaugurated in Oct. 1940 a campaign 
of Individual Civil Disobedience. Ptwliea- 
Hons : ” Indian Home Jlule,” “ Universal- 

Dawn,” “Young India,” “Nava Jlvan ” 
(Hindi and Gujarati). ” Autobiography ” 
2 VoIb., “ SelMiidiilgence vs. Self-control ”, 
“ Guide to Health.” Address : Sevagtam, 
near Wardha. 
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GANDHI, Nag ARP AS Furgshottam, M.A., 
B.8c., A. K. 8. M., D. I. G., F. G. S., M. Inst. 
M.M., M. lust. M., University 

Professor of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares ; $. of 
late Furushottam Kabanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar); b. 22nd December 1880. m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand. 
Banpur. Bdue: Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
1015; General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons 
Ltd., in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War (1916*1 010) ; University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
since 1019 ; President, Geology Section of the 
Indian Science Congress, 1033. President, 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of India, 1035*30. Address : Hindu Uni- 
versity, Benares. 

GANDHI, Varjivan IChooshal, Share and 
Stock Broker. Justice of the Peace for the 
City of Bombay, b. 28tii March 1808 in 
Bombay. Kduc.: at the Esplanade High 
School, Bombay. m. 
Gunvati, second daughter 
of the lute Seth Devkaran 
Nanjee, J.P. She is the 
Jt. Hon. Secretary of the 
Fort Hindu Stree Mnndal 
and Member of various 
other women’s Associations 
doing social welfare work. 
Has three sons, Himatlal 
(20), Praviiichandra (18) 
and Kundanlal (17) and 
one daugiitcr Madhuri (3). 
Joined tlio well-known firm of Devkaran 
Nanjee <fe Sons in 1010 as an Assistant, by 
dint of hard work and ability l)ecame a Partner 
in 1025, and is now the Managing Partner of 
one of their Arms, Messrs. Devkaran Nanjee 
(Share Department). Director : Devkaran 
Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd. Honorary Secre- 
tary : Desai Chugoiidas Nanjee Modh Svagnati 
Udyog Uttejak Fund and Shah Pltamber 
Laljee Modh Svagnati Anath Ashraya Fund, 
Bombay. Member : Native Share and Stock 
Brokers’ Association, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, (^lubs : Oicket Club of India 
and Royal Western India Turf Club, Bombay. 
Residential Address : Meher-Abad, Marine 
Drive, Bombay, and Office Address : Dev- 
karan Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, 

’ Fdrt, Bombay. 

GANGABAMA KAPIA, B.A., C.I.B. (June 
1930); LA. & A.S., Retired; 6. 9 May 1877. m. 
to Bhagyabharce Wanchoo of Lahore and 
Delhi. Edue. : Government College, Lahore. 
Assistant Examiner o* Public Workf 
Accornts, 4890; rose to Accountant*Gh}iH»rnl. 
Central Revenues, 1925-1028; Director, Rail- 


way Audit, 1929-80 ; Controller, Civil 
Accounts, 1930-32 ; appointed acting Auditor ~ 
General, September 1980 to January 1931 ; 
Member, Posts and Telegraphs Accounts 
Enquiry Committee, 1981 ; Member, Bomba > 
Reorganisation Committee, 1932 ; Member , 
Sind Administrative Committee, 1033-34 ; 
Acting Honorary Treasurer, Indian Red Cross 
Society and St. Jolm Amlmlance Association 
(1930, 1933, 1936 and 1930) ; Hon. Treasurer. 
Indian Public Schools Society upto 1980 ; 
Hon. Treasurer, All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association, Hon. Treasurer, Their 
Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund (India), 1934- 
35 ; Cliief Minister, Jind State (Punjair) ; 
•Fellow, Punjab University. Address : New 
Delhi, Simla, Sangrur (Jind State). 


GANGULEE, Naqknpra Natu, B.Sc., M.Sc., 
Ph.D., C.I.E. (1929). Author and lecturer. 
b. November 2, 1889 ; m, to y.d. of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Educ : at University 
of Calcutta, of Illinois (U.S.A.), and of 
Loudon. Professor of Agriculture and Rural 
Economics in the University of Cal- 
cutta (1921-1931) ; member, Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture In India (1920-1928) ; 
Imperial Advisory Council of Agri- 
cultural Research (1929-1931) ; Govern- 
ing Body of the International lustltutfi 
of Educational Cinematography, League of 
Nations (1934-1939). Publications: Pro- 
blems of Indian Agriculture (vernacular), 
1917 ; War and Agriculture (1919) ; llesearcheb 
on Ijeguminous plants (1926); Problems of 
Rural life (1928) ; Notes on Constitutional 
Reform (1930); India: What Now? (1933); 
Christ Triumphant (1934) ; The Indian Peasant 
and his environment (1935); The making of 
B'cderal India (1936) ; Health and Nutrition 
in India (1939); What to eat and Why 
(1940). Several vernacular books for juvenile 
readers. Add : The Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2. 


(JAliilETT, Siu Colin Camphkll, B.A., Lii.B.. 
F.H.G.S., K.C.I.E. (1941), C.S.I. (19:15). 
C.M.G. (1922), C.I.E. (1917) ; Officer, St. John 
of Jerusalem (1938). b. 22 May 1881, vi. 
Marjorie Josephine, Edt/c. r King W’illiains 
College, Isle of Man. Cricket and Footl»all 
Colours (('ui)tain). Victor Ludorum, Jesus 
College, Cambridge Senior Scholar. FtH)tball, 
Athletic and Rowing Colours Victor Ludorum, 
B.A. (Ist Class Hons.) ; Classics, 190:{ ; 
LL.B. (2na Class), 1904 ; I.C.S., 1904 ; Asst 
CJeusor, 1915 ; Revenue Commissioner, Meso- 
potuniin, and also Administrator, Agri(uilturnl 
I Develoxunent Scheme (Military), 1917 (despat- 
ches twice); Asst. Secy., India ()fflce ; Member, 
Foreign Offi(!e Delegation, Turkish Peace 
Treaty, 1919-1920. Secretary, High Com- 
missioner, Iraq, 1920-22; Senior Secretary, 
Revenue Road, 1922-25 ; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Attock, 1925-29; Rawalpindi, 1929 ; 
Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
1931 ; Commissioner, Multan, 1936. Chairman, 
Punjab Govt., Forest Commission, 1937^; 
FinanclaJ Commissioner, Punjab, 1937. 
Chairman, Provincial Transport Authority 
(in addition to other duties), 1940. Address : 
Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Simla. 
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; All WAKE, B.I)., Governing Director of 
Oarware Motors Ltd., and Garware Finance 
Corporation Limited, Bombay. Is also 
Director of Garware Motors 

^ (London) Ltd., London, 

Bombay Neon Sign Com- 
pany Ltd., and tlie New 
(Utizen Bank of India Ltd., 
Bombay. b. at Tasgaon, 
District Satara on 2l8t 
December 1905. After 
completing education at 
Sangll, started an automo- 
bile tmsiness styled as the 
Deccan Motor Agency in 
1921 wliicli is now incor- 
porated into (Sarware Motors Limited. 
Garware Motors Limited are purchasing 
agents for motor cars, acrcessories, etc., for 
Baroda State by special apjjointmtmt to 
IT. II. the Maliaraja Saheb. Mr. Garwiire lias 
visited Europe several times, and during 
one of his trips, surveyed the possibility of 
starting an automobile factory in India along 
with Sir M. Visvesvaraya. Mrs. Vinialabai 
Bhalchandra Garware is also a Director of 
Garw'are Motors and Garware Finance Corpora- 
tion and between the two of them they own 
tiie (!Otnpanics completely. His younger 
brother Mr. R. I). Garware is now in acttivc 
service in Europe as a pilot in the R. A, F. 
Address : Swadeshi Mills Estate, New Queen’s 
Road, Bombay 4. 

GAUBA, Khalid Latif, formerly 
Kanhaya Lal, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
1920, Member, Punjab Leg. Assembly ; Barris- 
tcr-at-Law. b. 28th August 1899. m. Husnara 
Aziz Ahmed, (-onvertkl to Islam in 1933. 
Educ. : Ih'lvately and at Downing Coll., 
Cambridge. Member, Committee, Cambridge 
Union Society, (1920). Associated with 
many Joint Stock enterprises as 
Director (1923-35). President, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1982-33 ; President, Punjab Journalists' 
Association, (1922) ; Member, N. W. 11. and 
Railway Rates Advisory Coumiittees, 1930- 
33 ; Member, Managing Committee of the 
Irwin Flying Fund, (1931). Member of the 
Councils of the All-India Muslim League and 
All-India Muslim Conference, the Ex. Com- 
mittee of tlie Ahrar Party, 1934 ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1934-37 ; Member 
and Secretary of Indian Delegation to the 
Empire Parliamentary Conference, 1935 ; 
Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central 
Legislature, 1935. Fellow, Royal Society of 
Arts (1939). Publications: Leone (1921); 
Uncle Sham, 29th Ed. (1929); H. IT. or the 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed. (1980); 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1934). This 
England (1937) ; Rebel Minister, 1938. 
Address : Lahore. 

GEDDIS, Andrbw, ^.P., James Finlay & Co., 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Edue.: George Watson's College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay A Co., Ltd. 
Bombay, 1907; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold Mohur 
Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairaan, Bombay Millowners' Association, 


1926 ; Director, The Indian Radio and Cable 
Communications Co., Ltd., The Ahmedabad 
Mfg. & Calico Ptg. Co., Ltd.; The Ahmeda- 
bad Jubilee Spg. & Mfg. Co., Ltd.; The 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., Ltd.; 
The Bombay Fire & General Insurance Co., 
Ltd.; The Western India Match Co., Ltd. 
Address: Sethna House, Carmichael Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

GENTLE, Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
William, M.A. (Cantab.), Judge, High Court, 
Madras, since 1936. b. 12th July 1892, 
elder son of Sir William Gentle of Thetford, 
Norfolk. Educ. : at Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. m. 1927, Ursula Willmer d. of the 
late C. Pcrcival White, M.V.O. and has one 
son. Called to the Bar in 1919 ; South 
Eastern Circuit, Recorder of Margate, 1935- 
36 ; Member of General Council of the Bar, 
1921-27 and 1935-36. Served European 
War, 1914-19, in Sussex Yeomanry, Lt. 
transferred to First TJfe Guard and served 
witii that regiment in France and Flanders, 
and also attached to Guards Machine Gun 
Regiments. Retired in 1919, Captain. 
Recreations : Sliootlng and Fishing. Clubs : 
Carlton; Madras (ilub, Madras. Address: 
Kastwlch Cottage, Great Hrobham, Surrey; 
High (’ourt of Judicature, Madras. 

GERRARD, CHARLES ROBERT, J.P., A.R.C.A., 
B.B.A., R.O.I., F.B.S.A.; painter; Director, 
Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay ; Member of 
Board of Trustees, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay ; s. of John Thomas Gerrard, Lan- 
caster ; m. Doris Warne. Educ : Antwerp. 
Early training Lancaster School of Art : Royal 
College of Art, London, 1915-20; A.R.C.A.; 
studied art in France, Belgium and Italy; 
Exhibitor B.A.; one-man es^ibition, London, 
1927, 1929 and 1931 ; work exhibited in Now 
York, Montreal, Tmronto, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver ; painting purchased for the Birming- 
ham City Art Gallery ; two works pmehased 
for the nrivate collection of Lord Ivor Spencer 
Churchill ; one man show, French Gallery, 
London, 1983 ; Portrait of Mrs. Mollison 
(Amy Johnson) purchased by Lord Wake- 
field and presented to Hull Art Gallery; 
painting purchased by the Contemporary 
Art Society. Publications : paintings re- 
produced in colour for the Studio and Colour 
Magazine. Recreation : Travel. Address ; 
School of Art Bungalow, Bombay, India. 

GHTA, Maoanlal Chunilal, M.L. A., Bombay. 
b, Noveml)er 6, 1885. Stiirted l)usiness in 
1908 in machinery, stores, dyes and piece- 
goods. To gain knowledge in business and 
industries he lias been 
to Europe several times 
and to Japan also. He is 
interested in Shri Ambica 
Mills Ltd., Ahmedabad, 

Shri Jagdish Mills Ltd., 

Baroda ; started in 1932 
Healds and Reeds Mfg. (Jo. 
of India Ltd., a new indus- 
try in India ; is a member 
of the Indian Merchants’ . 

Chamber since 1923 and Is 
on its Committee since 1931 , 
was the Chamber’s Vice-President In 1940 
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and represents it on the llombay Legislative 
Assembly and the Bombay Provincial War 
Supply Advisory Committee. He has been 
elected President of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber for the current year. Address: 
Kaja Bahadur Motilal Mansion, 28, Apollo 
Street, Bombay. 

GHOSAL, SIR JOSNA. Kt. (1936), C.S.I. (1929), 
C.I.E. (1918), K-i-H Cold Medal (1912). 
b. June 13. 1871 ; Ethir. : Metropolitan A 
St. Xavier’s Colleges, (Calcutta, TTniversity 
(College, Oxford. Passed into the l.C-.S., 
Bombay Presidency, 189.5 ; Retired as 
Ag. Executive Member of Council, 19.30; 
Since then Member, (’ouncil of State, and 
Government Whip. Addrei^n : 3, Sunny 

Hark, Ballygungc, Calcutta. 

CHOSE, Sri Aurobindo, h. Bengal, 16 Aug. 
1872. Educ: Cambridge. Publications: 
Essays on the Gita, 2nd edition; Ideal of 
Human Unity : Speeches ; National Educa- 

. tlon ; War and Self-Determination, 2nd 
edition ; Ideal and Progress, 2nd edition ; 
Superman, 2nd edition ; Evolution ; Thoughts 
and Glimpses ; Kathopanishad, text and 
translation ; Ishopanishad, text translation 
and commentary, 2nd edition ; Renaissance in 
India ; The Ideal of the Karmayogin; Yoga 
and its Objects ; Uttarpara Speech ; Brain 
of India ; Yogic Sadhan, 6th edition ; The Age 
of Kalidasa ; The Mother ; The Riddle of this 
.World, Lights on Yoga; Bases of Yoga; 
eraclitus; Views and Review's. Ahana 
Poems), 2nd edition; Baji Prabhu (Poem); 
Love and Death (Poem) ; Songs to Myrtilla 
(Poems), 2nd edition ; Tlie (kmtury of Life 
(a free translation in verse of Bliartrihari’s 
Niti-Sataka) ; Six Poems ; Arabinder I’atra, 
6th edition ; ilhanna O Jatiyata, 2iid edition, 
Oitar Bhumika ; Kara Kahini; Pondiclierir 
Patra. Address : Pondicherry. 

GHOSE, Hemendra Prasad, Author and 
Journalist. Editor Basumati, Calcutta ; s. 
of Girindra Prasad Ghose ; b. 24 Sept. 1876, 
m. Monorama. Educ : Calcutta Presidency 
College; B.A., 1899. Member, Institute of 
Journalists, London ; was a member of the 
Press Deputation to Mesoimtomia, 1917 ; 
representative of the Indian Press of Bengal 
in the l^ress Delegation to the Western Front, 
1918. Publications : l^ress and Press Laws in 
India,” etc. Address: 166, Bowbazar Street, 
Calcutta. 

GHOSE, Sm Sarat Kumar, I.C.S., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Kt. ; Puisne Judge, High (’curt of 
Judicature, Calcutta. 6. 8fd July 1879. m. 
Belle, d. of Mr. De, M.A., l.C.S. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Inner Temple, London. Magis- 
trate, Bengal ; District and Sessions Judge, 
Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
1928 ; Confirmed 1920, Knighted , 1938. Ketd. 
1989. Address : 226/2, Lower Circular Boad, 
Calcutta. 


GHOUSE Yar JuNd, Nawab, (Ghuiam 
Ghousb Khan), Revenue Commr,, Gulbuit;.! 
Division, b. 3rd July 1888. e. at Hyderalad 
Passed Pleadership, Judicial, Revenue juui 
Vernacular examinations, 
with honours. Joined 
service in the peshi of the 
late Maharaja Sir Kishen 
Pershad Bahadur, the then 
Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent of the State Council, 
on 6-9-1909. By sheer 
Intellectual merit and dint 
of perseverance and labour, 
rose to the i)re8ent position 
— Deputy Collector, 1916; 

Divnl. Officer with first class 
Magisterial powers, 1918; Special Officer, 
Famine, 191 9 ; Director of Court of Wards,! ‘)2:i; 
Dist. Collector, 1926 ; Revenue Commr., 1 yiUi! 
IsJ member of many (Committees and Coinniis- 
sions. Is popular both in official and public 
circh^s. In recognition of his services in 
various capacities, the title of Nawab Ghoiisc 
Yar J ung Bahadur was conferred on him mi 
16-0-36. m. Zalnabunnisa Begum, who ns 
President of the local branch of the A.l.W.c. 
is keenly interested in the cause of women ami 
children. She is also the originator of the 
Home and Domestic Traitdng Scheme and has 
started many centres for the training of girls. 
Has 5 daughters and one son. Address: 

Khiaban”, Jubilee Hill, Hyderabiul, 
Dn. 


GHUZNAVI, Sir Abul Halim Abdul Hobskin 
Khan, Kt. (1936), Member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly since 1926, Landlord 
and Merchant, h. Nov. 11, 1876. s, of late 
Abdul Hakim Khan (ihuznavi. m. in ISSM! 
Mariam Khatoon (deed.) ; no children, educ. : 
St. Xavier’s (’ollege, I'alcutta. DelegaUi to 
all the three Round Table (!onferences in 
London ; member of the Consultative (’oin- 
mittee in India (J933); member, Railw'ay 
Standing Plnance Committee ; Advisory 
t’ommittee of Railways ; Puldic Accounts 
(kmimittee, 1933 ; delegate to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, 1933 ; member 
of the Advisory lioard to the Indian Delegation 
to the World Economics (lonferenee, 1933 ; 
member, Court, University of Dacca and 
Aligarh ; member. Governing Body, Islainia 
College, (’alcutta ; President, Central National 
Muhammadan Association, Calcutta ; Member 
Royal Asiatic Society; Trustee, Indian 
Mnscuin, C'ahaitta ; Chairman, Bengal Port 
Haj (loinniittee ; member, Governing Body. 
I.M.M.T.S. " Dutferin ”, President, Muslim 
Cliamber of Commerce, Calcutta (1939-49) ; 
Sheriff of (3ilcntta, 1934-36 ; member, Agri 
Horthailtural Society, Calcutta ; membra , 
Export Advisory Council, Supply Advisory 
(’ommittec, and Industrial Research Utiliza- 
tion Committee. Clubs : Calcutta Clul». 

Royal Calcutta Turf, New Delhi Gymkhana . 
and New Delhi Aero (3ub ; Proprietor, Messi^ 
A. H. Ghuznavi Co., 19, Strand Road, 
(ialcntta; Chainnan, Messrs. H. J. Bort-on 
& Co., Ltd., 59, Mark Tiane, London. Address 
18, Canal Street, Intally P. O., Calcutta; 
Country House, Saiitiknnja, TangaR (Dt. 
Mymenslpgh, Bengal), 
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(JIBSON, Sir Ej>mfni> Currby, M.A. (Oxoii.),I 

K. C.I.K. (1941), C.I.K. (1933), Ro«iclent.i 
Western India States, b. 6th July, 1886. 
Edve. : Merehaut Taylors’ School ; St. John’s 
("ollejze, Oxford ; University UolleRe, Ijondon. 
Indian Civil Service (('entral Provinces), 1910 ; 
Indian Political Service from 1917. Arfrfrm- : 
The Besidenciy, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

OTDNEY, CLAroE Henry, C.I.K. (1932), 
C.8.I. (1937), Resident at Hyderabad since 
October 1938. b. 23rd November, 1887. 
t». ; d, of Lt.-Colonel H. F. Shalrp, 0.13.E., I.A. 
(retd.). Educ. : Hallcybury College, Oxford, 
and London University. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Servh^c, 1911; and Political service of 
the Government of India, 1914 ; Secretary to 
Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. Province, 1928- 
32 ; Member, Executive Council of the 
Governor of N.-W. F. Province, 1932-33 and 
1036-1937. Addresn: Hyderabad, l)n. ; C/o 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.l. 

GIDNEY, Sir Henry Albert John, Kt. 
(1931), Lt.-Col.. I. M. S. (Retd.), F.R.S. A 
F.R.(J.S.(E). H.O. (Oxon.), D.P.H. ((.’antab.), 

M. L.A., J.P., Ophthalmic Surge^m, 

Member, National Defence C^ouncil. b. 9th 
June 1873. Educ. : Baldwin’s, Bangalore, 
St. Peter’s, Bombay, and at Calcutta, Edin- 
burgh, London, Cambridge and Oxford. 
Post-Ciraduate Lecturer in Ophthalmology, 
Oxford University (1911); Entered I.M.S. 
(1898), Served in China Expedition, 1900-01, 

N. -E, Frontier, 1913, N.-W. Frontier, 1914-16 

(wounded) and Great War, 1914-18; I’resident, 
Anglo-Indian A Domiciled European Asso- 
ciation, All-India ; Leader of Anglo-Indian 
Deputation to England, 1925; Accredited 
leader of Domiciled Community ; Assistant 
(/omraissioner, Royal Commission on Labour 
in India ; Anglo-Indian Delegate to the three 
Indian Round Table Conferences, London ; 
Member Indian Military College Committee, 
1931 ; Member, Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, 1 i)33. Chairman, Legislative Assembly 
till the election of Ih*esident (1935). PresUlent, 
All-liidia Society of Fine Arts and (Vafts ; 
Leader. iTidependent Party, (’entral Assem- 
bly, Addrefss : 22, PrithviraJ Road, New 

Delhi. 

GILDER, Dr. Manohersha Dhanjibiiai 
Dorabji, B.A., L. M. A S. (Bombay), M.l). 
(London), F.B.C.S. (Eng.)., Ex-Minister of 
Health, Govt, of Bombay, b. November, 
1882. m. to Miss Hirabai Ardeshir Contractor, 

L. M. A S. Educ. : at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
University College, London. Formerly Hon. 
Physician, Goculdas Tejiml Hospital and 
Physician in Charge, Pars! Fever Hospital; 
Hony. Physician, King Edward VII Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, and Lecturer in Medicine, 
Seth G. S. Medical College. Publications: 
The Human Electrocardiogram (with Sir 
Thomas Lewis). The Pulse in Aortic Disease. 
AMress : Warden Road, Bombay. 

GINWALA, Sir Padamji Pbstonji, Kt.(1927), 
B.A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law ; Adviser to Steel Corporation of 
Bengal ; Director, Steel Corporation of 
Bengal ; Indian Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. ; 
Briush Burma Petroleum Co., lAd. (London); 
Member, London Board, Indian Iron and 


Steel Co., Ltd. b. Nov. 1876, m. Frenny 
Bezonjl. Educ. : Govt. High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad; Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge ; Called to the Bar, 1899; Advooate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 ; Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate, 1915 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1920; 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-23 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923; President, 1926-1930. Resigned July 
1930 ; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1981 ; 
Ottawa Conferance, 1932 ; World Economic 
Conference, 1933. Addrens : 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

GLANCY. H. E. SIR Bertrand James, K.f'.S.T., 
er. 1940.: K.C.I.E., or. 1935; (’.S.L. 1933; 
(’.I.E.. 1924 ; Governor of the Ihmjab. b. 31st 
Deecmher 1882 ; i?. of Col. Glaiiey, R.E., m. 
1 91 4, Grace Steele ; one son. 

E. : Clifton, Monmouth: 

Exeter College, Oxfmd . 

Entered I iidiau (Ivll Service, 

1905; served in tlie Punjab 
as Assistant Commissioner 
and Polititsal Assistant; 
temi)orary U nder-Secretary 
to (lovernment of India, 

Foreign Department, Mare.li 
to November 1913; Assis- 
tant Resident, Mewar, May, 

1914 ; Ist Assistant tD the 
Agent to tlic Governor-General in Rajputana, 
March, 1915; 1st Assistant to Resident in 
Kashmir, Dcceml)er 1918; Deputy Secretary 
to (JoverunKiut of India, Political Depart- 
ment, Oetolxir 1921 and again April 1927, 
employed under Kashmir Durbar from Nov- 
ember 1921 : Olllciating I’olltieal Secretary 
to Government of India, June 1928 ; OHlciat- 
ing Agent to Governor-General. Punjal) 
States, April 1929: in foreign service as 
President Council of State, Jaipur, October 
1929; OlUciating Resident and A.(J. G., 
Punjab .suites, April 1932, Otficiatiug Poli- 
tical Secretary to Government of India, 
Foreign and ]*oliti<al Department July 1932 
and again July 1933; (tontlnued November 
1933 ; Resident and A, G, G. in Central 
India, June 1933. Member, Council of State, 
variously from July 1933 ; Secretary, (3iamber 
of Princes, October 1934; Political Adviser to 
H. E. the ('rown Representative, 1938. 
Club: East India and Sports. Address: 
Punjab Governor's Camp, India. 

GLANVILLE, Sir Osoar James Lardner, De 
(See under De Glanville.) 

GNANADICKAM, The Rt. Rey. Mor. A. 
Vicar-General, Honorary Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies. Recipient of a gold 
medal from His Majesty’s Government. 
Director of Religious Communities, Manager 
of St. Joseph’s Girls’ High School, and of 
Elementary Schools. Member, Kumbakonam 
Municipality and Advisory Committee of 
the Excise Dept. b. 1883. Educ. : Petite 
Seminalre College, Pondicherry. Parish Priest 
of Mayavaram, Maiidal, Michaelpatty, in 
succession. The Manager of St. lory’s 
Industrial School and Orphanage; Censor 
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depatatus of Catholic Publlcatloiu. As 
Honorary K^lstrar of Co-operative Sooietlefl, 
procured for Adi Dravidas hou^e sites and 
cultivable landa In Tanjore Taluk; had a 
few of them trained as teachers and organised 
many Co-operative Societies among them. 
As a member of Tanjore Taluk Board, Tanjore 
District Board and Kurobakonam Municipality 
he rendered great service to the poor. An 
educationist, he built two high schools and 
several Elementary schools, and was member 
of the Selection Committee, Kunihakonam. 
First Orade College. He built several churches 
and convents. On the death of Bt. Itev. i 
Mgr. M. A. Xavier, the Bishop made him! 
Vlcar-Genornl. Address : Bishop’s House, I 
Kumbakonain. S.I. 

QODBOLE, Kebhav Vinatak, Bao Baheb| 
(1934), B.A., LL.B., Dewan, Phaltan State. : 
b. 21st September (1889). to. 18th March; 
(1910) to Miss Thakutai, d.ot the late Bao 
Bahadur (}. V. Joglekar. Edue. : at the 
New English School and 
Fergusson College, Poona. 
Entered Phaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct. 1921, 
as First Class Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Ollieer, 
Huzur Chltnis, Hegistrar, 
Co-operative Societies and 
High Court Judge. Ap- 
pointed Dewan, 6th Feb. 
(1929) ; Attended the 2nd 
and 3rd Round Table 
represented the States of 
Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, 
Kurundwad (Senior), MiraJ Senior and 
Junior, Phaltan and Bamdurg, before 
a committee presided over by Mr. B. A 
Butler, the then ITnder-Secictary of State 
for India, and also gave evidence on their 
behalf before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in 1983 ; was awarded King George 

V Silver Jubilee Medal and King George 

VI Coronation Medal. Is regarded as pos- 

sessing very intimate knowledge of matters 
concerning smaller States especially in the 
Deccan. Publication : Maliarasiitra Sha- 

kuntal. Address: Phaltan (Dlst. Satara). 

GOENKA, Bai Bahadur Sir Badridas, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A., Merchant, Banker, Millowner 
and Zemindar. Hindu Marwari, son of 
Bamchander Goenka decetised. b. 1883. 
Graduated from the Presi- 
dency (’ollege, (Calcutta, 
in the year 1905. Partner 
Ramtlntt Bamkiasondass, 

Bamchander Goenka <fe 
Sons, sole piece-goods 
brokers to Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers Ltd,, and Kettle- 
well Bullen A Co., Ltd., 

One of the proprietors 
Khaira Raj Estate, Chair- 
man Board of Directors : 

Ilukumchand Jute Mills, 

Ltd. ; Hercules Insurance Co., Ltd. ; New 
India Investment t-orporatioii, Ltd. ; Kainala 
Mills Ltd. ; Calcutta Safe Deposit Co., Ltd. 
Director: Hew^rve Bank of India (Central 
Board) ; Triton Insurance Co., Ltd, ; Indian 


Trans-Continental Airways Ltd. ; Titaghm 
Paper Mills (’o., Ltd. ; Dunlop Rubber (ki 
(India) Ltd. ; Bralthwalto & Co. (India) Ltd, ; 
Alkali A (■hemical Corporation of India Ltd. • 
President, Board of Directors : Im}>erial Bank- 
of India, Calcutta Circle (1933) ; Vice-Presi- 
dent : Imperial Bank, 1932 and 1984: 
Fellow Calcutta University ; President an(i 
Trustee, Calcutta Pinjrapole Society; Trustee, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, 1928-40; Trustee;, 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta ; Trustee, 
Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School and Vidyasagar 
Institute, Sbree Vishiidhanand Hospital 
and Shree Vishiidhanand School and Bagla 
Marwari Hindu Hospital ; Presidency Magis- 
trate, Calcutta; Ih’csident, Marwari Associa- 
tion, 1928-30 ; Member, Bengal logisiative 
(Ouncil, 1923-35 ; Sheriff of Calcutta, li)32-33 ; 
Municiiinl (•ounclllor, 1923-26; Made ILvi 
Bahadur, 1925, C.I.K., 1928 and Knight 
Bachelor. 1934. Address : “Goenka House", 
145. Miiktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. 

GOL WALLA, Eruch Rustomji, Principal and 
Proprietor, Golwalla’s Fort Tuition (Classes. 
h. October 1893. Eduv. : Elpbinstone ami 
St. Xavier’s Colleges. Fellow of the Indian 
KdU(;ational Society, to. 

Miss Goulcber Dhondy of 
Lahore. 2 daughters and 1 
son. Started the Golwulla 
Classes in 1910, at jircseut 
one of the leaillng private 
ciiueational institutions of 
Bombay. Has pnblisliod 
several educational, histori- 
cal and religious works and 
has been the recipient of 
many high encomiums. Mr. 

Golwalla is a prominent 
figure in the Pars! (community as he has been 
doing V(;ry useful social work as the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Mazdayasni Mandal. As a puhIU; 
speaker and writer and a Gujarati iM)et also 
he is well known. He takes keen interest 
in social work pertaining to every community 
in general and tlie Parsi community in parti- 
cular, His work entitled “ The Perfect 
English Teacher” has been approved by 
various Government Edueatioiial Departments 
ami by some native States. Other publican 
tions are : “ Zoroaster's Gathas in Gujarati 

Verse,” “ Typical Errors in English (k)rreet' 
ed,” “ The Greatness of Ancient Iran." 
“The Exeellenee of Zoroastrianism”. He 
is also the Joint Hon. Secretary, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, etc., of several Pars! Societies. 
Address : Bombay Mutual Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

GONETILLEKB, Oliver Ernest, C.M.G., 
Auditor General, Ceylon. b. 20th 
October, 1892 ; to. Esther Beatrice Jayawar- 
dana. Educ. : Wesley College, Colombo. 
Asstt. Auditor for Railways, August 22, 
1921 ; Asstt. Colonial Auditor, February 
27, 1925 ; Chairman, Compensation Committee, 
Katukurunda Railway Accident, 1928 ; 
Colonial Auditor, June 25, 1031 ; Auditor 
General, July 7, 1931 ; Ceylon Government 
Delegate to the International Railway Con- 
gress, January 1933; Chairman, Retrench- 
ment Commission, 1938. Address : * Evaldon,' 
Castle Street, Colombo. 
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UOB, Nandvadan JiiAVEHiLAL, Chairman and 
Managing Director, Presidency Life Insurance 
Co., Ltd.; Cliainnan, Presidency Provident 
and General Insurance C’o.,Ltd. and Provincial 
Investment Co., Lttl. ; 
Director, Kokan Industries, 
Ltd. ; Sainsta Nagar Co- 
oiKjrattve Dank, Ltd. ; Ex- 
Director, Property and 
Loans, l.td. ; Proprietor, 
GortVs Co. ; Selling Agents: 
Crystal (Mass Works; Indian 
Paper tulips Works; Pin 
Manufacturing Works ; The 
Screw Manufacturing 
Works; Chairman, Indian 
Industries Pair, Ltd. ; Mem- 
ber, Indian Mer<ihants ('liamber ; Pounder 
Member, Association of Indian Industries; 
Member, Passenger and Traffic llclief Associa- 
tion. Pioneer in estalilishing Bangles, Pii»s 
and Screws Industries in India. Tiic Indian 
Industries Pair, lAd., has held five Exhibi- 
tions of Imiian industries and manufactures 
which have ))een most jmpular and instructive 
and have done much to bring togetlier the 
manufacturer, the merchant and Ibe (;ons»iiner. 
lias extensive exi)erienco of ])lpe fittings, 
liardwares and iron a)ul oil tra<les having 
been connected u'ith these lines in tlie early 
period of his business life. Addrenn : Mber- 
wau Building, Sir Pliirozeshah Melita Boad, 
Fort, Bombay. 


GORDON, SIR EyilB, B.A.(Oxon.), Knight 
Bachelor (1930), C.S.I. (1036), C.LE. (1031). 
Chairman, Federal Public Service Commission. 
b, 28 Pel). 1884, m. LUias Edith Napier (1012) ; 
d. 1033. Educ. : Rossall and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Joined I.C.S., 1008, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of the C.P., 
1033-30. Address: Government of India, 
Delhi and Simla. 


GOSALIA, SIU llAlULAL NimchanJ), Kt. (1038) ; 
Diwan Bahadur (1033) ; M.A., LL.B. Dewun 
and President, State Council, Barwani 
(Central India), b. September 6, 1877 ; m. 
Jadavbehen. Educ. : Alfred High School, 
Kajkot, Elphinstone College and laiw College, 
Bombay. Started life as a Vakil in Ahineda- 
bad ; was Honorary Asst. PulOic Prosecutor, 
Ahmedabad, Sub- Judge in ilatnagiri and 
I'hana Districts and transferred to Political 
Service under the Bombay Government in 
1007 ; served as Deputy Political Agent, 
Kathiawar, Accounts and Finance Officer, 
Kathiawar Political Agency, Assistant Politi- 
cal Agent, Palanpur, Civil Judge, and District 
and Sessions Judge, Kathiawar; services 
lent by the Government of India to Barwani 
State in 1030 ; as President of the t!ouncil 
of Administration on account of the minority 
of His Highness ttie Kana ; prominent social 
reformer and pioneer of female education in 
Kathiawar. Member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Institute of Plant Industry. 
Indore. Represented the States of i'entral 
India at the All-India Conference on Medical 
Srffiool Education in India held in Delhi in 
Noveml>er, 1938. Address : Barwani, i 

Central India) and Rajkot (Kathiawar). ' 
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GOSWAMI, Kumar Tuisx Ohandra, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar. Indian Member, Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1923-30. Son of Raja 
Klsorilal Goswami of Serampore, member of 
first Bengal Executive Council, b. 1898. 
Edve. : Presidency College, Calcutta, Oxford 
and Paris. Delegate elected by the India ti 
Legislative Assembly to represent India at 
the August Session (1928) of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, Canada, and was 
Chairman of the Indian Section. MemlH;r, 
Bengal Legislative Assembly since 1937 
and Deputy Leader of the Congress Party. 
Address : The Raj Baree, Seram pore ; 
Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta ; 
Kamachha, Benares ; Puri. 

GOULD, Sir Basil John, Kt., C.M.G. (11)29), 
C.I.E. (1921), I.C.S., Political Officer in 
Sikkim, b. 1883. m. (late) Lorraine Mac- 
donald (Kebl>ell). Educ. Whichester ; New 
College, Oxford. Address: The Residency, 
Gangtok, Sikkim. 

QOUR, Sir Hari Singh, Kt. (1926), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the liOgls- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34 : Barristcr-at-Law. 
b. 26 Nov. 1872. Educ. : Govt. High School, 
Saugor ; Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., 
Cambridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and 
Hon. D. Lltt., Delhi University ; re-appointed, 
Ist May 1924-1020 ; Vlec-Chuncellor, Nagpur 
University (1986-8) ; President of the High 
Court Bar Association ; Member of Indian 
Central Committee, Leader of the National 
Party in the Assembly and Leader of the 
Opposition , 1927-1934. Delegate to the Joint 
Committee of Parliament, 1933 ; Hon. Member 
of the Anthenseum Club, National Liberal 
Club and British Empire Society. Publica- 
tions: T.aw of transfer in British India, 3 vols. 
(6th Edition) ; Penal Iaw of British India, 
2 vols. (5th Edition) ; Hindu Code (4th 
Edition). The Spirit of Buddhism (4th 
reprint) ; His only I.ove ; I^st Souls ; Story 
of the Indian Revolution ; Random Rhymes 
and other poems. Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

GOAHNDJEE; Vitiialhas Damooar, Proprle- 
torj Vithaldas I). Govindjt A (‘o., Bombay, b. 
23rd November 1882. m. on 2511) November 
1897. Director, the Indian Spinning & 
Weaving (U)., JJd., tlic 
Western- India S])inning ife 
Manufacturing Co., JAd., 
the Sholapur Spinning A: 

Weaving Co., Ltd., the 
Sardar Carbonic Gas Ih., 

Ltd., tlie Kaiser-i-Jlind 
Insurance Co., Ltd., etc. 

Trustee, Kliambhalia Water 
Works, Tulsidas Gopalji 
Charitable Trust, Karablmi 
MuJji Bhatia Nivas, Raina- 
vadi Free Eye Hospital, 

Boiul)ay Gorakshak Mandal, etc. Member, 
Board of Management, Sir Harkisondas 
Narottamdas Hospital, Th6 Yamunabai Nair 
Hospital, The National Medical College, 
Bombay. Member, liombay Municipality, 
Standing (Committee, Improvement Trust 
and Port Trmst ; Ex-Secretary and Ex-Vlee- 
Chainnun, Bombay Native Piece-goods Mer- 
chants* Association. Member of the Manag- 
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in^ (!ominittee of the Indian Merchant’e 
(’hamtwr and the Mill Owners' Association 
for settlinji disputes rolatiiiK to pieee-noods. 
Awarded Oold medal First (!hiss order of 
Merit by II. II. the Maiiaraja of Navanaiiar. 
Member of tlie Senate, S. 1). Tliackersey 
University. A pliilantliropist and promi- 
nent citizen of Bombay, lie has donated 
large sums to various charities and institutions. 
AddreHH : Worli Sea Face, Bombay 18 or Sir 
Vithaldas Chambers, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

(lOVINDOSS Chathoorbiioojadoss, Diwak 
Bahadur, Ex-M.L.C. 6. 20th February 1878 ; 
Leading Tuclian Merchant and Banker in 
Madras Senior Partner of Messrs. Chathoor- 
bhoojadoss Khoosaldoss 
and Sons ; Sheriff of 
Madras, 1014; Vresented » 
statue of late H. M. King 
George V to Madias city ; 
a Founder of the Southern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce; Vice-President of 
the S. P. C. A. ; one 
of the foumlers of and 
for a long time Director 
of the Indian Bank Ltd. ; 
Director, Madras Telephone 
v\)m[»any ; was a Trustee of the Matiras Port 
for 15 years ; was Director of the Central 
Bank of India, Madras, and the Bank of 
Hindusthan Ltd., Madras ; Director and 
Vice-President, Madras City Co-operative 
Bank ; President, Hindu Central Committee, 
and Vice-President, Servants of Dharma 
Society, Madras ; Member, Local Board 
of the Deserve Bank of India ; Member, 
Board of Studies, University of Madras. 
Address: 459, Mint Street, Park Town, 
Madras. Telephone No. 2151 ; Telegraphic 
Address: C/o Diamond. 

GRAHAM, VERY Rev. John Anderson, o.i.b., 
1911; V.D., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A. ; Kniscr-i-Hind 
Gold Medallist (Delhi Durbar, 1903, Bar, 1935); 
Silver Jubilee Medal; M.A. (Kdin.), D.D. 
(Fdin.) and LL.D. (Aberdeen); Moderator 
of Church of Scotland, 1931-32 ; Mis- 
sonary of the Church of Scotland, at 
Kalinipong. Bengal, since 1889 ; Hon. 
Superintendent of the St. Andrew’s 
(blonial Homes for Poorer Anglo- 
Indian Children ; b. 8th Sept. 1861 ; s, of 
David Graham, formerly of H. M. Customs, 
London, latterly of Cardross, N. B. ; m. 1889, 
Kate M'Conachie (d. 1919), Edinburgh, 

(Kalsor-i-Hind Gold Medallist, 1916) ; two s. 
four d. Educ.: Cardross Parish School; 
Glasgow High School ; Edinburgh University. 
Was in the Home Civil Service in Edinburgh, 
1877-82 ; graduated, 1886 ; ordained, 1889. 
Publications: On the Threshold of Three 
Cloa^ Lands; Missionary Expansion of the 
Reformed Churches ; The Education of the 
Anglo-Indian Child; Stray Thoughts on a 
Universal Religion. Address : EalJmpong, 
Bengal. 

GRANT, Lteut.-Colonkl (Hony. Colonel) 
Leonard Bishop, C.I.E. (1936), T.D. (1922), 
Bt. Major (1919), Secretary, United Service 
Club, Simla ; Commanding the Simla Rifles, 


(A.F.I.); m. to Eileen St-aveley Shad;!,. 
Educ. : Felstcd School, 1894-1900. Art lii- 
tect, 1900-14; Territorial Army, 1909-1922 
Army Service, 1914-1922 ; Auxiliary Foj f",. 
India, since 1923 ; Secretary, United 8cr\ i( 
(dub, Simla, since 1922 ; Agent to Council of 
Regency, Nabha State, since 1924. Addrexs , 
United Service Club, Simla. 

GRAVELY, Frbdbrio Hinby,D.Sc., P.A.S.b., 
F.N.I., (Retd.) Superintendent, Govcrmiu ui 
Museum, Maclras. h. 7th Dec. 188,5. w. 
Laura Balling. Educ, : Ackworth and 

Bootliam Scliools and Victoria lJuiv. ni 
Mancliest«;r. Demonstrator in Zoology, 
Victoria Univ. of Mancliester. Asstt. Suj)criii 
tendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta; Asstt. 
Siijierintendent, Zoological Survey of liuliii. 
Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad ni.s 
J^uhliratious : Various j)apers mostly in tin 
Re(!or(lH and Memoirs of the Indian Musemn 
and in tlie Bnlletin of tlie Madras Governnicni 
Museum. Address: Association Bill, 

Kodalkanal. 

GRAY, Sir Alexander George, Kt., (liMO). 
J.P. (1918); Manager, Bank of India, Lbl. 
Vice-Presi(lent, Indian institute of Bankers. 
h. 1884, m. Dulce Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922. 
Educ. : Macclesiieid (irammar School, Pans 
Bank, Ltd., Manchester and District; arrived 
India, 1905; entered servitje of the Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1908 ; Sheriff of Boinl)ay, 1937. 
Address: 88, Nepean Sea Road, Mahihai 
Hill, Bombtiy. 

GREGORY. J)R. Theodore Emanuel, D.Sr. 
(Econ.), Loudon. Economic Advisor to the 
Gov't-, of India, b. Sept. 10, 1890 ; AVvo . .' 
Jyondoji Scliool of Economics. Prof. «)f 
Social Eciuiomics, Miinchestcr, 1930-32, 
Prof, of E(u)iiomicH, London UnivcrKlIy. 
1926-37. PublictttUms : Various Works on 
Tariffs, Monetary Policy and Banking and 
Currency History. Address: ('ecil Hotel, 
Delhi. 

GULAMJILANI, BlJUKHAS, SARDAR, NAWAI! 
OF Wai. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, b. 28 July 1888. m. sister of H. H. 

’I’he Nawal» Saheh Bnliadiir of Jaora, who died 
ill 1930. Eldest daughter l>y tlie preseiit 
Begum Sulicha married to Prince. Aiidul Hanild 
Klian, Manavadar State and the younger b> 
11. H. The Nawahsaliel) of Kurwai State. 
Educ. : Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served 
in tlie Imperial ('adet (Jorfis for two years, 
1906-08 ; was Additional Memlier, Bomhav 
Legislative Council ; and Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-1923; was eleeted Vice 
President, Bombay Presidency Muslim League 
and is permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam; appointed Hon. A.D.C. to H. 
E. the Governor of Bombay in 1929. Was 
President of the State Gounoil, Jaora State. 
Address : The Palace, Wal, District Satara. 

GULLILAND, MAJOR CoLiN CAMPBELL, Secre- 
tary and Clerk of the Course, Royal Western 
India Turf Club., Ltd., and Commandant 
II. E. The Governor’s Body Guard, Bombay. 
h. 2nd December 1892. m. Margaret Patrici:i 
Gullibind (nee Deiiehy). Educ. : Ouinllc 
SchooL Joined F. W. Hellgers & Co., London, 
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]S)12; Cal<!Uita, 1914-15; served with Indian 
Cavalry, 1915-1919; saw active service with 
.‘{2nd Lancers, Iraq, 1919 ami 1918-19; with 
Croft and Korhes, 1919-29; Partner, Croft 
and Forbes Lxchanjic lirokers, lloiubay ; 
served as nicinlK-r of Connnittee, (Iniinl)er of 
Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; joined W. f. T. C. 
as Asst. Secretary, Mov. 1929, AddrexH : 
5, Burnett Koad, Poona. 

GUPTA, Thk Hon. Mr. Ghanshyamsing, 
B.So., LL.B., Speaker, the Central Provinces 
Leg. Assembly, b. 188ft ; m. Mrs. Jal Devi 
Gupta. Educ, : Halpur, Jubbulpore, Allaha- 
bad, President, M. C. Drug ; Chairman, 
Dt. Cl., Drug ; Chairman, Co-operative Bank, 
Drug; Member, C. P. Legislative Council 
(1923-29) ; Leader of the Congress Party and 
of Opposition in 0. P. Legislative Council 
(1920-29); Member, A.I.C.C. (1921-38); 
M.L.A. (Central), 1934-37 ; President of the 
Arya Samajas of C. P. and Berar, 1920-37 ; 
President, International Aryan I.<cague, 1937 ; 
Publication : Bharat Shiksha Adarsh (Ideal- 
of-national education). Address : Drug, C.P. 

GUPTA, Batybndra Nath, l.C.S., B.A. 
(Cantab.), C.J.E. (1935), Magistrate ami 
Collector, Faridpur, Bengal, h. 29th July 
1895. m. to Frieda {nee lloggc). Eduv. : 
St. Paul’s School, Lomloii (foundation scholar) 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge (classical scholar). 
Passed l.C.S. Examination, 1917; joined 
scrvij!e, 1918 ; Asstt. Magistrate ujid Collector, 
Bengal ; Magistrate and C'ollector, 1925 ; 
Deputy Trade (bniinissioner, Jvondon, 1928; 
Indian Trade Coinniissloner, Hamburg, 
1931-37 ; Collector of Customs, 1937 ; 
.loint Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1938; ('ollector of 
(Customs, Bombay, 1939 ; Colkador of (kistoms, 
Karachi, 15)40. Pnblmttlom : Annual HeportH 
of the Indian Tuutc Commissivner, Hambnnj. 
Annual lieports of the C'ollertor of Customs, 
Karaehi. Address: (!/o Grindlay A, Co., 
Cab'utta. National Liberal Club, Whitehall 
Place, S.W.l. 

G U Z 1) A R , Framroz .T,, i)artner, J. S. 
(Juzdar tfe Sons, Share and Stock brokers, 
b, 18th June 1894. e. at the Elphinstone 
High School and St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. Gra- 
duated. 1917 and took up 
business by joining his 
father’s linn. He was 
ele(;ted a Director of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange 
in 1937 and Is a member of 
the Managing Committee of 
the itombay Shareholders* 
Association, m. D»30 Miss 
Bacha Pestonji Batiiwalu, 
has two sons. Address : 
Share Bazaar, Dalai Street, Bombay. 


GUZDER, N LfSSKRWANji S 0 RAB.TI, J.P., Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Parsee 
Zoroastrian. b. ftth May 1871. m. Goolbauu 
a niece of Sir J. Kothare Kurrai'hi lias ft 
daughters : 2 sons. Sole 
Pr< iprieti )r : N ussei wan j i S . 

Giizder (!o.. Landing and 
Shi|>piiig c<uitractors hand- 
ling thousands of tons yearly 
for some of the leading 
firms in Bombay. Also 
maintain agencies for pur- 
chasing cotton in Nizam ami 
(Umipta Districts. Has 
widely travelled several 
times to ('hina, Japan, 

America ami Europe. 

Freemason of 3ft years sLinding, a l*ast 
Master in 15)30, appointed Hon. Sub. Grand 
Master, A.S.F.l. ,\ k(ren Rotariau. He was 
the only person from whole of India to lly by 
Graf Zaj)pclin from Germany to Buenos Ayres 
Pirt liio-dc- Janeiro in South America and back 
liistance of Ift.OOO miles in 13 days. First 
5,000 miles mm stop in ftft hours. Office 
Address: (!anada Building, also Bombay 
House, Fort, Bombay. 

GWALIOR, Hib Hiounebb the Maharaja of. 
See Indian Princes* Section. 

GWYER, The Hon. Sir Maurice Linford, 
M.A., D.C.L. (Oxon.), K.C.B. (1927), 
K.C.S.I. (1935), Chief Justice of India and 
President of Federal Court, since Oct. 1, 1937 ; 
Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University , since 1938. 
b. 25th April 1878 ; m. Alsina Helen Marion 
Burdett, elder daugliter of Sir Henry Burdett, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. Educ. : Westminster; 
Christ Church, Oxford (hon. Student, 1937) ; 
Fellow of Ali Souls College, Oxford, 1902- 
1916. Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, 1002 
(hon. Bencher, 1937); K. C., 1930; iiCgal 
Adviser, Ministry of Shipping, 1910-19 ; 
Legal Adviser, Ministry of Health, 1919-26 ; 
H. M. Procurator-General and Solicitor to 
Treasury, 1926-33 ; First Parliamentary 
Counsel to Treasury, 1934-37. Address: 
Chief Justice’s Lodgings, New Delhi. 

HABIB-UL-LAH Sahib Bahadur, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Sir Muhammad, Kt. ( 1922), 
K.C.S.1. (1927), K.C.I.E. (1924), LL.D. 
b. Sept. 22, 1869. m. Sadathun Nisa 

Begum. Educ.: Zilla High School, Saida- 
pet. Joined the Bar in 1888; in 1897 
was presented Certitlcate of Hononr on the 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria ; from 
1901 devoted whole time to local self- 
government and held the position of 
(ihairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
mtssioncr of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Commo. on Decen- 
tralisatlon and also before Public Services 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923, March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras 1920-1924 
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Member oJ the Viceroy’s Council, 1025-1930, 
Leader ol the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1026-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the licague of Nations (1020). 
Dewan of Travancore, 1034-36. Address : 
Malabar Uiil, Bombay. 

HAJI WAJmui)j)iN, Khan Bahadur (1026), 
M.B.E. (1036), Director of Pioneer Anns Co., 
Delhi. Treasurer, lied C'rescent Fund, 1010- 
12. During Great War (1018) worked as Hon. 
Secretary, Meerut Cantonment War Ijoan 
(’ominittec. Elected to Municipal Board, 
1016 to 1022. Elected Cantonment Com- 
mittee, 1026 to 1030. Elected to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1020, 1023 and 1030 and 
remalhed in office for 10 years. Aj>polnted 
in 1022 to bench of Hon. Magistrates; in 
1030 Special First class i)owers conferred 
and In 1035 same powers for life awarded. 
Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj Coiiiniittee 
of India, 1022 ; President, U. Punjabi 
Sowdagar (Conference, 1030. Chainiian, 
All-India Muslim, Conference, 1036; President, 
Ayurvedic XJnani Tibbi Anjuinan, United 
Provinces, Meerut since 1030. Address: 
Kashmiri Gate, Delhi. Plione : 5341. 

HAKSAll, Col. Sir Kailas Narain, Kt., 
1023 ; C.I.E., LL.D., Mashir-i-Khas Bahadur. 
Guardian to the Heir-Apparent of Jammu 
and Kaslimlr. b. 20th February 1878; 

of Ps. Har Narain Haksai' ; y.s. of llai i 
Bahadur Dharam Narain ilaksar, (M.E., one 
s. three d. Edne. : Vi(!toria College, Gwalior ; 
Allahabad University, B.A., Hon. Professor 
of History and Philosophy, 1890-1903 ; 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja Scihdia, 
1003-12 ; Under- Secretary, Political De- 
partment, on deputation, 1905-1007; 
Capt., 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1003; Major, 1904 ; Lt.-Col., 1907 ; Col., 
1924 ; Senior Member, Board of Kevenue, 
1909-14 ; Delegate to both Hound Table 
Conferences and served on the 
Federal Structure Committee and its 
Sub-Committees, the Federal Finance 
Committee, Secretary- General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Hound Table 
CJonfetence ; Political Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, 1912-1937; Prime Minister, Bikaner 
State, 1938-39. Pubficutions : (witli H. M. 
iiull) Madho lino iSciiidia, 1925 ; (with K. M. 
Pauikkar) Federal India, 1930. Address: 
Jammu Tawi, Srinagar. 

HALDAR, Hiralal, M.A. (1887), Ph.D. (1910). 
b, 30th April, 1805. m. Subala Datta . 
Educ. : General Assembly’s Institution, Cal- 
cutta. Teacher, City Collegiate School, Sova 
Bur.ar, 1888-90 ; Profes8f»r of Philosophy and 
English, Haj Chundra College, Bnrisal, 
1890-92 ; Professor, Philosophy and English 
Literature, Berhampur College, Bengal, 
1892-1911; Professor of Philosophy, City Col- 
lege, and University Lecturer in Philosophy, 
1911-14; University Lecturer in Philosophy, 
1914-21 ; Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, 1921-31 ; GeorgeV Professor 
of Philosophy, 1931-33 ; President, Council of 
Post-Graduate Tejichhig in Arts, 1933-34 ; 
Ordinary Fellow, Calcutta University, 1913-23, 
1920-38. Publications : Neo-Hiffelianism ; Two 
Essays on General Philosophy and Ethics; 
Psychical Research and Man's Survival of 


Bodily Death ; various articles on phiU-M,. 
phical subjects. Address: P. 49, Mani(i<, 
talla, Calcutta. 

HALL, Gkokfrby Fowler, A.C.O.I., m < 
(1916), C.I.E. (1935), Chief Engineer, P.W i> 
and Secretary to Government of Bihar 
P.W.D. b. 9th March 1888 ; m. Nellie Kah 
Fidduck. Educ. : Marlborough College and 
London University. Appointed to P.W.J) 
India, 1911 ; European War, 1914-1919 • 
promoted, Executive Engineer, 1920 ; Sujrt- 
inteudhig Engineer, 1934 ; Chief Engineer, 
Tirhut and Cliief Inspector of Local Works, 
1936 ; Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
Government of Biliar, 1\W.D., since 193s. 
Publications : “ Moths Hound the Flame ” 

(Methuen), 1935. Address : Patna, Bihar. 

HALJ., Sir John Fuederjck, Kt. or. (1938); 
(^.S.l. (1937); C.I.E. (1931); O.B.E. (19111) ; 
diairman, Madras Jhiblh^ Service (^umnis 
sion. b. 1882; s. of late Joliii Hall of Hull 
m. 1908, Lucy Elizabeth, d. of Jlev. .lohn 
Tate, Thessalonf, ('aiiada; oiie/f. onerf. Ediir. : 
H.ymer8 College, Hull ; Clare (’ollege, Cain- 
hridge. Entered I.C.S., 1905; ('ollector and 
j District Magistrate; Seeretary to Goveniment. 
Hevenue l)ej>artnieiit ; Commissioner (d 
iaihour ; Member of the Board of Hevenue. 
Madras. Hetired froin l.C.S., 1940. 

Address : Victoria Buildings, Egmore, Madias. 
Clubs : East India and Sports ; Madras. 

HALLETT, If. E. Sir Maurice Garnikii. 
K.C.S.I., B.A. (Oxon.); C.I.E. (1930); 
C.S.I. (1934); I.C.S., Governor of the 

United Provinces, Dec. 6, 1939. b. 28tli Oct. 
1883. m. G. C. M. Veasey. 

Educ. : Winchester College 
and New College, Oxford. 

Appointed to I.C.S., 1907; 

Under-Secretary, Biliar and 
Orissa, 1 91 3-1 5 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, 1915-20; 

Secretary, Local Self- 
Government Dept., Bihar 
and Orissa, 1919-24 ; Magis- 
trate-Collector, 1925-29 ; 

Ccniimlssionor, 1 929-30 ; 

('hlef Secretary to Govt, of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1 930-32 ; Home .Secretary, 
Govt, of India, 1932-36; Governor of Bihar, 
1937-39. Address: Governor’s Camp, U.P. 
Hx\LSTEI): Henry Moore, Jr., Managing 
Director, General Motors India, Limited. 
b. November 1896. m. 1920. Tlnee sons, 
one daughter. Educ. at Williams (’ollege. 

Massaidnisetts. Served in 
U. S. Navy during World 
War; Englewood Field Club, 
Englewood, N. J. ; Sales 
Manager for International 
Western Electric Co., South 
America ; Production Man- 
ager, Bell Telephone Manu- 
facturing (’ 0 ., Antwerp, 
Belgium. European Produc- 
tion Supervisor, European 
Plants, International Stand- 
ard Electric Corporation. 
Vice-President, Gray Iron Founders’ Society. 
Clubs: Hotary, Wlllingdon Sports and. the 
Bombay Presidency Golf Clubs. Address: 
*‘ Sllvereae,” Worli Parade, Bombay. 
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uamied, a. Kiiwaja, Dr., B.SO., M.A., l*h.D. 
(lierlin), A.I.O., F.C.S. (London), M.L.C., 
Bombay. Oraduatx'd in acience from 
Allahabad University in 1920 and was on the 
staff of the National Mua- 
lim University, Aligarh, as 
Header in Chemistry upto 
1023. In 1924 left for 
Europe and joined the Ber- 
lin University where he 
worked under Professors 
Hosenlieim, Nernst, Haber, 
Spranger and Freundlich. 
He obtained Doctorate 
from Berlin University in 
1927 and stayed several 
years in Europe for 
study of chemical and 
pharmaceutical Industry. He settled down in 
Bombay in January 1931 and soon established 
a very prosi>crous business in chemical and 
pharmaceutical producte and several other 
lines. Ho was a member of the Syndicate 
of the Aligarh Muslim University till 
October 1936, and is at present a member 
of the Court. His latest Industrial enter- 
prise is the Chemical, Industrial and Pliar- 
inaceutical r«aboratoric8 Ltd., briefly known 
UK “ dPLA.” of which he Ik the Technical 
Lxpert and also Managing l)lre<!f-or. He is a 
Member of the Drug (kuiuiiittec ajjpolnted 
by the (lovcniment of India under the Indus- 
trial Hose^vreh Board, b. October 31, 1808, 
Address : 12 Rampart Row, Fort, Bombay. 

HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Secretary, Federal 
I’ublic Service Commission ; formerly 
Principal, Elphinatone College, Bombay, b. 3 1 
Aug. 1891. m, Hilda Annie Shipp. Bduc. : I 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast and I 
Queen’s University, Belfast. After gradua- 
tion served in British and Indian Army. 
Appointed to the I.E.S in 1919. Address : 
Demi, Simla. 

HAMILTON, ARoinnALP Henry de Buroii, 
B.A., Puisne .ludge. High Court of .Tudlcature, 
Allalial)ad. h. 4th July 1886; m. Suzanne 
Migneau. Edv<'. : King’s School, (!ant-<‘rbnry. 
Corpus (!bristi (’ollege, tJarnbridge. Indian 
Civil Service ; District and Sessions ,ludge 
(1025); Olfg. Legal Remembrancer (1023); 
.hidieial Secretary to Covenmient (1028); 
Acting Jiidieiar Commissioner, N.W.K.P. 

( 1 036). A ddress : A llaluibad, 

HAMMOND, WILLIAM Henry, M.a., j.p., 
K.R.fLS., M.R.S.T., V.D., A.-D.-(^, Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate ; Late Principal, 
Anglo-Seottlsli Education Society. (’ol. 
Commandant, Bombay Contingent, 1037. 
A.D.C. t<» H. M. The King-Emperor, b. April 
20, 1886 ; m. Dorothy Dymoke, d. of late H. 
Dymoke of Scriveloby Hall, Lincolnshire. 
Educ.: Warwick* School, Worcester Coll., 
Oxford ; Trinity Coll., Duldin. Address : 
Royal Bombay Yacht Club, Fort, Bombay. 

HAMPTON, Henry Veener, B.a. (Dub.) 
(First Class Hons, and Qold Medalist in 
^Uosqphy) ; Dip. Ed., M.A., J.P., Fellow 
of the Bombay University; Principal, Secon- 
dary Training College, Bombay, now ou 


deputation with the Oovt. of India as Special 
Officer on Evacuation Duty. b. 1 May 
1890. m. Stella, only d. of the late 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K.C.M.G. 
Educ. : Trinity Collie, Dublin. Appointed 
to I.E.S., 1913 ; Prof., Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad and Elphinatone College, Bombay, 
1914-20; Vice-Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1020-28; Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, 1028-80; Principal, Second- 
ary Training ('Ollege, 1930-39 and 1940. 
Secretary, Federal Pul)lic Service Commission 
(India), 1030-40, PublientioHs : Editor, 

“ Indian Education," 1010-23, and of 
Teaching," 1040. ( 'ontrllnitor to the " Year 
Book of Education," 1035 and 1038. Address : 
New Delhi. 

HANUT SINGH, Rao RajA~RA0 BAHADUR 
(1037); Lt.-Colonel (.Todhpur State Forces, 
1041). Major (10.34); Captain (18th K.E.O., 
1021). Personal Military Secretary to His 
Highness, Jodhpur, h. 1000. 

8. of His late Highness 
General Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Singiijl Sahib Bahadur, 
m. 1021, d. of His late 
Highness Maiiaraja Sir 
Madliosingbji Bahadur of 
Jaipur. First wife died, 

1031. m. again (1034) d. 
of His late Highness 
Maharaja of Sirnioor 
Naban. Has 3 sons. Holds HBHBDBEmI 
Jagir. Served European 
War, 1914-18. Private Secretary to His 
Late Highness Maharaja Regent of Jodhpur, 
1017-22. Comptroller of Household to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
1923-25. Nigrani Omcer, Stables, 1026-33. 
Comptroller of Stables to H. H., 1033-41. 
Also worked as Military Secretary to His 
Highness. Is one of tiic two 0 handicap 
Polo Players in India ; A player of inter- 
national repute; considered as an authority 
oil Polo. Played for Jodhpur, Jaipur and 
several other Indian and English teams and 
has won innumerable trophies in India and 
England. Medals — (’oronation, 1011, 1014-15 
Star, General Service, Frencli War, Victory, 
1918, Jubilee, 1085, Coronation, 1037. liecrea- 
lions : Polo, shooting, pigsticking, rackets. 
Address: Sarkar’s Bungalow, Ratanada, 
Jodhpur, 

HARBANS Singh Bear, Sirdar ; Bar-at-Law, 
Chief Justice and Judicial Minister, Malerkotla 
State; large landowner In Ferozepore and 
Hissar Districts (Punjab) ; b. September 
1905; e. F.C. College, Lahore, 
Edinburgh University and 
Middle Temple, London, 
called to the Bar in 1927, 
M.R.A.S. (1925), F.R.Q.S. 
(1926) and Governor, Royal 
Agricultural Society of 
England (1927), took train- 
ing in Railway Traffic on 
L.M.S. (England) ; m. 
Jaswant Kaur, M.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S., dau^ter of Ral 
Bahadur S. Blshau Singh 
I.S.B, of New Delhi ; one «. five d. 
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has travelled extensively in almost all parts 
of India and has visited Europe twice ; 
President, Khalsa Jatha (Association) 
British Isles (1926'27), Joint Secretary, 
Indian Majlis, London (1925*26); Vice- 
President, Bhupindra High School, Moga: 
Member, Central Ourdwara Board, Punjab 
(1930-36); Member, Sirhind Canal Advisory 
Committee (1932-37) : Member, District Board 
Ferozepore since 1930 and as Senior Vice- 
Chairman held charge of the Departments of 
P. W. D., Public Health, Medical, Pairs and 
Ferries, and was Chairman of the following 
Committees of Board : — liural Keconstruction, 
Development, Mass Female Education (1934- 
37) ; elected Member of the Indian Le^slative 
Assembly, 1930-34, Member Standing Finance 
Committee, Government of India (1931-34), 
Member, Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways (1932-34), Member, Central Advisory 
Council for iiailways and Assembly House 
Committee (1932-34), in 1934 was elected by 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, a Member of 
the Court of Delhi University, practised as an 
Advocate in Ferozepore (1927-32) ; appointed 
Judge, High Court, Patiala State, in April 
1932 ; Chief Justice and Judicial Minister, 
Malerkotla State since 1936. (Incharge of the 
Departments of Judicial, Jail, Municipalities 
ana P. W, D., held charge of Education 
and Medical, 1930-40) ; He is also Presi- 
dent Claims Committee : Heereatiom : riding, 
gardening and Tennis. Address : Malerkotla. 

HAR Bilas Sarda, Diwan Bahadur, 1932, 
F.R.S.L,, M.H.A.S., F.S.8.; b. 3 June 1867. 
apptd. Guardian to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Jaisalmer in 1894 ; was Subordinate Judge, 
First Class, at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- 
Judge and Judge, Small (Causes Court, Beawar, 
till 1921 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23 ; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge; retired, 1923; Judge, Cldef Court, 
Jodhpur, 1925 ; Member, Leg. Assembly, 1924, 
re-elected, 1927 and 1930 ; was Dy. Leader, 
Nationalist Party, in Legislative Assembly. 
Was one of the Chairman of the Leg. Assembly. 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and All-India Vaish 
. Conference at Bareilly in 1925 ; Awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 and Coronation 
Medal. Author of Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act”. 
Puhlicatums : Hindu Sui)eriority ; Ajmer 

Hi8tori(;al and Descriptive ; Maharana Banga, 
etc. Editor of the Dayanand Comme- 
moration Volume and Secretary of the Paropa- 
karini Sabha of India, ('ommemoration 
volume was presented to him in Oct. 1937. 
Address: Harniwas, Civil Lines, Ajmer. 

HARES, Walter Pullin, B.A. (Durham), Ist 
class Camb. Prelim, 1903. C. M. B. Mission- 
ary. b. 12th April, 1877. m. to Marlon 
Pullin. Educ. at King’s Lynn, Duriiam 
University. Principal and Warden of St. 
John’s Divinity College, Lahore, 1912-1913 ; 
Missionary in charge, Narowal, 1906-1911 and 
1913-1916 ; Missionary In charge, Gojra, 
1916-1989 ; Hon. Canon of Lahore, 1928 ; 
Examining C’haplain to Bishop of Lahore, 
1916. Publications : An English-Panjabi 
Dictionary; A compilation of 9(Ki Punjabi 
Proverbs and 6000 Idiomatic Sentences in 


Roman Punjabi ; A History of the Christ inn 
Church of the First Blx (.’enturles, in Persian 
Urdu (2nd Edition.) ; The Etory of 
Jhang liar Mission ; The Teaching ^ 
Practice of the Church of Rome in India 
edition), etc. Address: Gojra, Lyalljtur 
Punjab. 

HARTLEY, Gen. Sir Alan Fleming, K.C.s t 
1941; C.B., 1936 ; D.S.O., 1917; G.O j .. 

in-Chief, Northern Command, India, h 
1882; s. of late Reginald Hartley, M.I). ; ni 
1914, Phillippa, d. of late P. H. Osbortu' 
Currandooly, N.B.W. Educ. : Charterhouse ■ 

R. M. C. Sandhurst. Joined 68th Durhjinl 
Light Infantry, 1901 ; transferred, im, 
Bengal Lancers (Probyn’s Horse), 1905. Bervetl 

S. Africa, 1901-2 (Queen’s medal with three 
clasps) ; European War, 1914-18, in Fraiiei*. 
Belgium, the Balkans and Iraq (despatclies 
thrice, D.S.O., 1914 star, two medulHt . 
N. W. Frontier of India, 1930 (despatches) 
G.8.O. 2, A.H.Q. India. 1921-23; Instruefor; 
Stall ( College, Quetta, l{)25-26 ; t’ornmandum 
Probyn’s Horse, 1927-30; Imperial Defence 
(College, 1931 ; Commander 4th (Secun 
derabad) Cavalry Brigade, 1932-33 ; Director 
of Military Operations and Intelligence. 
A.H.Q,, India, 1933-30; Major-Geneial. 
1936; (’ommander Wazlristan Distric't. 

I 1937-38; Rawalpindi District, 1939-40; 

Qii.artermastcr-Gencral in India, 1 940. A ddresK 
\ Delhi, elates : (Javalry, United Service. 

HASAN, Saiyed Najmul. Born 24th Fehniarv 
1911. Edncnted in Patna. 

Graduated in 1933. in. 1926, 

5 sons and 1 daughter. 

Iravelled extensively in 
Europe, England, Egypt, 

Iraq and Iran. Elected 
to Bihar Legislative Assem- 
bly in 1937. Nominated 
Municipal Commissioner, 

Patna City Municipality, 

1938. Director, The Hin- 
dustan Bicycle Manufac- 
turing and Industrial Cor- 
poration Limited, Patna. Proprietor of N. 
Hasan iV. Sons, Government Contractors, Joint 
Secrctaiy Bihar Provincial War Committe<*. 
Hobbies — Motoring and Bridge. Clubs- 
Calcuttu Club, Overseas League, London 
New Patna Club. Address: Sultan Palace. 
Patna. 

HAY, LT.-Coii. William Rupert, C.I.E., 
1934 ; Indian Army ; Indian Political Service ; 
Resident in Waziristan, since 1940; h. 19 
Dec. 1893. s. of William Alfred Edward 
Hay and Louisa Tucker, m. 1925, Sybil 
Ethel, d. of late Sir Stewart and of Lady 
Abram Reading ; three s., two d. Educ. : 
Bradfleld; University College, Oxford. Served 
European War In Meso])otamia ; entered 
Political Dept., Government of India, 1920; 
Political Agent, South Waziristan, 1924-28 ; 
Assistant (Jommissioner or Joint Deputy 
Commissioner, Mardan. 1928-31 ; Political 
Agent, Malakand, 1931-33 ; (’ounsellor, British 
Legation, Kabul, 1933-36 ; Deputy Secretary 
to the Govt, of India in the External Affairs 
Department, 1936-40. Publications: Two 

Years in Kurdistan, 1921 ; few articles In the 
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Hc»yal Cjeographical and Royal Central A8ian 
Society Journals. Herreations : Tenitln and 
shooting. Address : The Iteftidency, Dera 

Ismail Khan, N.-W. F.P. 

jlAYB, Mian Abdul, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct. 18S8. Edue. : at Lahore Forman 
Christian Coliege. Passed LL.B., 1910 ; 
started practice at Ludhiana ; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
.Ir. Vice-President, 1911 which oflElce he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Was first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-30; Director, The Muslim 
India Insurance Co., Ltd. and the Northern 
India Electric Supply Co., Ltd. ; M.L.A. 
(Punjab) and Hon. Minister for Education. 
Address: Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

BAYLES, Alfbed ARTUUii, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Mail. b. March 7, 
1887. m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 1028. Educ. : 
London and Paris. Freelance journalism, 
London, till 1012 ; joined stAff of The Madras 
Times, 1912 ; Asst. Editor, The Madras Mail, 
1021; becoming Editor, 1028; Chairman, 
Automobile Assoidation of South India ; 
Member, Madras Port Trust. Vahlimiwns : 
'• 10,000 Miles in Africa.” Address : Sunny- 
side, Wliite’s Road, Madras. 

HEATH, Major-G'knekal Lewis Maoolrs- 
FIELl), C.B., 1930 , C.I.E., 1921, D.S.O., 1033, 
M.C., 1916. Educ. : Wellington College 

and K. M. C. Sandhurst. lilntered Indian 
Anny, 1905; 10th Punjab’s, 1006; Commanding 
Indian Contingent 1st King’s African Rifles, I 
1011-12; Commander, Ist Bn. 11th K, G. O. | 
Sikhs, 1029-1033; Instructor, Senior Officers* 
School, Bclgaum, 1933-35 ; Commander, Wana 
Brigade, 1036; Served in the Great War, 
1914-1018; Afghanisbin, 1019; E. Persia, 
1010-21 ; N.-W. F., 1030 ; Wazirlstan, 1936-37 ; 
Bt. Lt.-Coloiicl, 1020; Bt. Colonel, 1931; 
Major-Geiu?ral, 1030 ; Commander, Deccan 
Jiistrict, 1030, Address : United Service 
Club, Pall Mall, Deccan House, Bolarum. 

HENDERSON, The Hon. Mu. Justice Alan 
Gekali) Russell, M.A. (Oxon.), 2ud class 
lions. Moderation, 1006; 2iul class Lit. Hons., 
1008. Judge, Calcutta High (burt. b. Marcli 
22, 1886; m. Joan Margaret 'rakle. Educ.: 
Westminster School; Christ Churcii, Oxford. 
Joined I.C.S. in 1010; apjminted District 
and Sessions Judge, 1022 ; IjCgal Remcm- 
hrancer <fe Secy, to Govt, of Bengal, 1032 ; 
Judge, Calcutta Hlgii Court, since 1933. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

HBNNESSY, JossLEYN, B.A. Hons., M.A. 
(Oxon.) (1024), Diploma with Distinction in 
Political Science and Economics (1025) (Oxon.). 
Chevalier of the liegion of Honour (1937), 
Director of Public Information. Government 
of India, since Sep. 1037. b. 17th November 
1902; m. Lora Frances, 2ud daugliter of the 
late Frederick Noel-Paton, I.C.S. ; Two sons. 
Educ. : Charterhouse ; New College, Oxford. 
Joined Reuter’s News Agency, London, 1031 ; 
Assistant €k)rre8pondent, Reuter’s Paris office. 


(1982-35) ; Chief Paris Correspondent, News 
Chronicle (London), 1936-37 ; sent as Special 
Correspondent, Catalonian Revolution, (1934); 
Sarr Plebiscite, 1936; Spanish Civil War, 
1936. Publications : Articloi in Sphere, 
Fortnightly Review, The Timet, News Chro- 
nirle. Club : St. James’s. Address : Delhi — 
Simla. 

HERAS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University ; Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay; Member of the Indian Historical 
Records C!ommis8ion ; Member of the inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, London, and of Academia 
Espanola de la Hlstoria, Madrid, correspond- 
ing member. Institute Italian Per il medio 
Ed. Estremo Oriente, Rome. h. Septeml»er 
11, 1888. Educ: Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, 
Ohio (U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred 
Heart College, Barcelona ; Principal, Our 
Saviour’s College, Saragossa (Spain). Publica- 
tions: History of the Mancliu Dynasty of China 
(in Spanish), .3 Vols. The Aravidu Dynasty 
of Vijayanagara, Vol. I ; Ligl)t on the Mohenjo 
Daro Riddle ; The Religion of tlie Mohenjo 
Daro l»w)pie ; Mohenjo Daro and Sumev ; 
The Origin of Indian Philosophy and Asceti- 
cism ; More about Mohenjo Daro ; TIio 
Cradle of the Aryans ; 'The Aryans in their 
Horae Land, etc., etc. Address : St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. 


HERBERT, H. E. Sill John Akthur, G.C.I.E., 
cr. 1030; D.L., J.P., Governor of Bengal 
since 1030 ; b. 1805 ; s. of late Sir Arthur 
Herbert, G.C.V.O., and 


Helen Louise Gammell, 
Providence, R.I., of (!old- 
brook, Abergavenny, Moii.; 
married, 1024, Lady Mary 
Theresa Fox-Straugways, d. 
of 6th JOarl of llchcster ; 
one s. Educ.: Wellington ; 
Harvard, U.S.A. Served 
Great War Jloyal Horse 
Guards, 1016-18; A.D.C. 
to Viceroy, 1026-28. M.P. 
Monmoutii, 1034-30, Parlia- 



mentary Private Secretary to Parliament- 


ary Secrebiry, Admindty, 1035 and to Under- 
secretary of State for India, 1036. Assistant 
Whip, 1037. Assumed charge as Governor of 
Bengal, 1030. Address : Government House, 


CalcutUi. 


HIDAYATALLAH, The Hon’blk Sir Ghulam 
Hussain, K.C.S.I., Minister, Govt, of Sind. 
b. January 1870. Educ. : Sbikarpur High 
School, D. J. Sind College and Government 
Law School, Bombay. Graduate in Arts and 
Law of the Bombay University, and in legal 
practice for a considerable period. In public 
life since 1004 up to the present time, without 
any break. Vice-President of the Hyderabad, 
Sind, Municipality, and first non-official 
President of the Hyderabad, Sind, District 
Local Board. Entered the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council in 1912, and was a non- 
officlal member of that body till 1920. 
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A Minister of the Government of Bombay, 
January 1021 to June 1028, three times in 
suocesBlon, was a Member of the Executive 
Ck)uncil of H. E. the Governor of Bombay, 
1028 to 1034. Was also Leader of the Bom- 
bay Legislative Council, and Vice-President 
of the Executive Council of H. E. the Gover- 
nor of Bombay. Deputed to the Bound 
Table Conference by the Government of India 
on two occasions. Member of the Council of 
State for six months. Subsequently elected 
as a Member of Indian Legislative Assembly. 
President, Sind Advisory Council on the 
separation of Sind in April 1936. Member. 
Sind Legislative Assembly and - Ex-Chlei 
Minister Government of Sind. Addreit : Sea- 
Held Road, Raracbl. 

HIGHAM, Bernard, C.T.E. (1935), Lt.-Cod., 
I.M.8. (retired), M.B.B.S. (Loud.), M.B.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., Secretary, Willlngdon Sports Club, 
Bombay, b. 14th December 1880. to. to 
Florence, oldest daughter of the late Richard 
Parsons of Ootiicamund. South India. Educ. : 
Wilson’s Grammar Sch(x)l, London ; St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London ; Clin. Asst. 
Skin Dejit., 1904 ; House Physician ^904-05) ; 
Casualty Officer, (1005) ; Indian Medical 
Service, 1906-35; N-.W. Frontier. 1908; 

Medal & Clasp; European War 1915 Star, 
Victory & General Service Medals ; Chemical 
Analyser to Govt, of Bombay, 1920-35; 
Dean, Grant Medioal College, Bombay, 
1922-26. Addres*: Willingdon Spofts Club, 
Bombay 11. 

IlODSON, Hknky Vincent, Reforms Commis- 
sioner, Govt, of India, b. 12 May 1906; 
er. of Professor T. (!. Hodson, ; w. 
1933, Margaret Elizabeth Honey, Sydney ; 
two H, Educ.: Gresham’s School; Ralliol 
(’ollege, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls ('ollcge, 
Oxford, 1928-1935; Staff of Economic 
Advisory ('oumdl, 1930-31 ; Assistant Editor, 
later Editor, of the Round 'fable, 1931-41. 
Publications : Economics of A Cliaugliig 
World, 1933 : slump and Recovery, 1929-37, 
38 ; (Editor) The British Conniioiiwealtli aiwl 
tlie Future, 1939 ; (part) The Empire in the 
World, 1937 ; sections in annual Survey of 
Inter national Affairs ; many articles in 
reviews, etc. Clubs : Saviie. Address : New 
Deltii, Simla. 

HOLLAND, Slu Hknuy Tiustkam, Kt. (1936) ; 
C.I.E. (1929); M.B., Ch.B., F.IU’.S.E. ; 

Kalser-i-Hind Medal 2nd class (1910); 
Kaiser-i'Hiud Gold Medal (1925) ; In charge 
of C. M. S. Hosi)ital, Quetta, b. Feb. 12, 
1875 ; TO. Florence Etiul Tunliridgc. 
Educ. : Loretto School and Edin. Uiiiv. ; 
Came to C.M.S. Hospital, Quetta, May 1900 ; 
Civil Surgeon, Sibi, 1914 ; Hyderabad, 
1915-17; C.M.O., Baluchistan and (!ivil 

Surgeon, Quetta, 1917-18. Publwatiom : 
Joint Author of I’ext-book on (Cataract ; 
Articles in the Indian Medical Gazette, etc. 
Address : C.M.S. Hospital, Quetta, Balu- 
chistan. 

HOOD, HUGH Meggison, C.S.I. (1939); C.I.E. 
(1934). b. June 5, 1886 ; s. of (.Ijrlstopher 
Hood and Melinda IMx ; to. 1916, Alice 
Fenton Millar ; one s. Educ. : MiddleslKJrough 
High School ; Jesus College, Cambridge. 


I Joiiie<l I.C.S., 1909; War Service, I9lc,-i., 
Collector, 1923; Registrar Co-opciutiV,. 
' Societies, 1923-24 and 1926-29; (’haiiii,,,,, 
Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry 
mittec, 192{)-30 ; Financial Secretary i,, 
Govt, of Madras, 1931; Collotrtor, . 
Home Secretary, 1936; Ag. Chief Secret m v 
1938 ; Advisor to H. E. the Governor ,,t' 
Madras, 1939. Address : Madras, 8. Indja. 

HOPE, His Excellency Captain The Hon. sh; 
Arthur Oswald James, G.C.I.E., cr. 
Governor of Madras, 12th March 1940. t,' 
7th May 1897 ; e.«. of Baron Rankeillour, q.,\ 
TO. 1919, Grizel, y.d. of late 
Brig-Gen. Sir R. Gordon 
GUmour, Ist Bt., (3.B., 

C.V.O., D.S.O. ; four d. 

Educ.: Orat-ory Sciiool, Sand- 
hurst. Joined (’oldstream 
Guards, 1914; served in 
France, 1915-19 (M.C., Croix 
dc Guerre, desiKitches, 
severely wounded) ; served 
in Turkey, 1922-23; M.P. 

(C) Nuneaton Division of 
Warwickshire, 1924-29; M.P., (U) Ashm 

Division, Birmingham, 1931-39; Parliament 
ary Private Secretary t.o Col. G. R. Lane Fox, 
Secretary of Mines, 1924-20; Assistant Wiiip 
(unpaid), 1935 ; a J^ord of tlie Tnsasui y 
(unpaid), 1935-37 ; Vice-Chamherlaiu of H. M, 
Household, May-Octoher, 1937 ; Treasurer ot 
H. M. Household, 1037-39, Ilecreutions : 
hunting, shooting, crithet. Clubs : Turf, 
Guards, Buck’s, Carlton. Address : Govern- 
ment House, Madras. 

HORMASJl AR DESHIR, L.C.E., 

F.I.I.A., Architect jind Chartered Engineer. 
b. 29th Atigust 1875. Educ. : at the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, Jiml 
the (Allege of Engineering, 
Poona. After obtaining liis 
degree in Engineering from 
the Bombay University in 
1899, acted as Famine Engi 
necr, Bliopawar Agcimy. 

and Irrigation Engi 
neer, Nci)al, till end of 1900. 
Established in Bombay us 
a (’onsulting Civil Engiimcr 
and Architect since 1901. 
One of the senior Archi- 
tects in town. Elected Fellow of the Indian 
Institute of Architects in 1925, Vitre-Presidenf , 
liidiuii Institute of Architects, 1940-1941, 
1941-42. Member, Baudra M iiuicli)al Council, 
1920-1930. Has a gtmd clientele comprising 
several well-known jMjrsons, trusts and firins, 
and has designed important residential build- 
ings and factories. Address : 7, Colaba 

Chambers, Colaba, Bombay. 

HORNIMAN, Benjamin Guy, Edto, ‘*The 
Bombay Sentinel.” b. 1873. Educ. : 
Portsmouth Grammar School and Queen’s 
Service House. 46 years of intensive activity 
In journalisin following on early experiments 
in other walks ol life. Connected at diffaront 
times with various leading journals of 
Britain and India. Political Leader in 
India, now in a position of detachment. 
President, Journalists* Association of India. 
Address: Juhu, Bombay. 
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liOKSLEY, THK KIOHT RKVBRBNJ) CECIIj 
DoiiflLAS, M.A. (1931) (Cantab.), B.A. (1927), 
lUsliop of Colombo. 6. 26th July, 1903. 
Edue. : Brighton College, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, Westcott Bouse, Cambridge, 
Asst. Curate, Romsey Abbey, HamiJshlre. 
1929-33 ; Asst. (Uirate, St. Saviour’s, Kaling, 
London, 1933-34 ; Vicar of St. John the 
Evangelist, Upper Norwood, Diocese of 
l Canterbury, 1934-38 ; ("onsecratcd Bishop of 
Colombo Id Westminster Abbey, Ist November 
1938. Senior (Chaplain, (Ceylon Defence 
Korce. Addrm .• Bishop’s House, Steuart 
Place, Colombo, (Ceylon. 

HORTON, Ralph Albert, C.I.E. (1928), 
Inspector-General of Police, United Provinces. 
h. 11th 0(^bcr, 1885 ; m. Mabel St. Aubyn 
Wcmyss IlorU^n. Educ. : King Edward Y1 
School, Birmingham. Joined Indian Police, 
United Province, November 1906 as Assistant 
Superintendent ; special famine duty, 1908 ; 
special duty, Delhi Darbar, 1911 ; Supdt. 
of Police, Jhansi, 1913, Cawnpore, 1915 ; 

l. A.R.O., 1918; C!apt., Ist/Slst Infantry 

(Police Battalion). Assistant to D.I.G., 
C.I.D., 1923-25 ; special duty. Lucknow, 

Kakori Conspiracy Case, 1926-27 ; special 
duty, intelligence bureau. Government of 
India, Meerut Conspiracy Case. 1929-3C ; 
Deputy Inspector-General, C.I.D., 1933; 
Inspector-General of Police, United J^rovlnccs, 
1936-1940; Inspector-! Jeneral of Police, 
Holkar State, 1941. Addrean : Indore, C.l. 

HORWILL, Lionel Clifford, A.R.C.Sc., B.Sc. 
(1st Hons. Maths.), Bar-at-Law; Judge, High 
Court, Madras, b, 19th Sept.ember 1890. 

m. to Vera Merrick Walker. Eduv. : Plymouth 
Technical School ; Royal College of Science ; 
University College, London ; and Wadham 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. in October 
1915; served in the 2l8t and 22nd Cavalry 
in India and Mesopotamia, 1916-1919; Asstt. 
Commissioner, Vizagapatam Agencies, 1919- 
1924 ; appointed Acting District Judge, 1925, 
confirmed 1929; Acting Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1936-38; Judge, Madras High 
Court, since February 18th, 1940. Addretts: 
The Grange, Adyar, Madras. 

IIUQ, Honourable Mr. Abul Kasem Fuzlul, 
Prime Minister, Bengal ; Member. National 
I)(^fence Council, b. October, 1873, in the 
famous Kazi family of C’hakhar, District Bari- 
sal (Bengal), only sou of late 
Mouivi Moliaminad Wajed 
and grandson of late Kazl 
Akram All, renowned 
Oriental 8(!liolar. e. at 
home, Barisal Zilla School, 
graduated from Presidency 
<JolI<?ge, (’alcutta, with 
triple honours, 1894, M.A., 
1895 in Mathematics, B.L. 
1897. m. 1896, eldest 
daughter of late Nawah 
Syed Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur. One son, 
several daughters of whom one daughter 
survives. Enrolled Vakil, High Court, 19(K) ; 
Professor, Rajchandra College, 1993-4. 
Editw, Bnlnk, HMn-6; Jt. Editor, Bhurat- 
NnrAid, 19lK)-03 ; Dy. Magt.-(^olIector, 1906. 
Asst. Registrar, Co-operative, Bengal, 
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and Assjxm. 1908-12. Resigned Govt, service 
due to difference with higher authorities, joined 
Bar, gave evidence before Royal C'ommisslon 
on Public Services in India, 1913, elected 
member ( Jt. electorate) old Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1918-20; elected MemW, Montford 
Reformed Comieil, 1020-35, Central Legislature, 
Delhi, 1935-37. Education Minister, 
1924; Secy., Provincial Muslim League, 
1013-16; President, Muslim League, 1916-21; 
President, All-India League Session, Delhi, 
1918 ; General Secretary, Indian National 
Congress, 1918. President, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, Mldnapore, 1920 ; Signatory 
to the famous I^gue-(yongress Pact, Lucknow, 
1916. Member, Round Table Conference, 
1930-31 and 1981-32. Founder, Leader and 
President, Krishak Proja Party since 1927. 
Mayor of Calcutta, 1935-36; elected member. 
Reformed Provincial Assembly, formed the 
Coalition Party and the Bengal Ministry 
himself being Prime Minister and Educational 
Minister since 1937. Member, Working Com- 
mittee, A. I. Muslim League and President, 
Provincial Muslim League since 1937. Addreai : 
88/2, Jhautola Road, Calcutta. 

HUSAIN, Dr. Iqbal, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Persian, Patna College. 
b. 22 November 1905. Educ. : Patna and 
Law Colleges, Patna, University Prizeman, 
Gold Medalist and Resear(;h scholar, first 
Ph.D. of Patna University. Entered Bihar 
and Orissa Educational Service, 1935 ; 
Lecturer in Persian, Ravenshaw College, 
(Hittaek, 1935-36. Meinher, Board of Studies 
in Persian of Patna University ; Member, 
Bihar and Orissa Madrasa Examination 
Board. Publications : “ The Early Persian 

I Poets of India ” and the “ Tuhfa-i-8ami.” 

I Address : Patna (College, Bankipore, Patna. 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahmed Nawab Amin Juno 
Bahadur, M.A. (1890) ; B.L. (1889) ; LL.D. 
(1924); C.S.I. (1911); Nawab (1917); 
K. C.I.E. (1922) ; Peshl Minister, i.e.y Minister 
In waiting upon H.E.H. the Nizam from 1915 
to 1935 ; h. 11 Aug. 1863. ire. Fatima Lady 
Amin Jung, 1007. Has 4 ». 3d. Educ. : 
Christian College and Presidency College, 
Madras, Governor’s Scholar, 1882-1885 ; 
High Court Vakil (1890); Advocate (1928); 
Deputy Collector and Magistrate, 1800-92 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to the Nizam, 1893 ; Personal 
Secretary to Nizam, 1895 ; Chief Se(;retnry to 
Nizam’s Govt., 1905. Publwutions : “ Notes 
on Islam,” articles in Periodicals. One of 
Hyderabad delegates to the First Round 
Table Conference, 1930-31 ; Member of the 
Hon’ble Sarfl Khas Committee, 1004-1936. 
Retired, 1937. Address: Amin Munzll, 
Saidbad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUTCHINGS, Robert Howell, C.I.E. (1936), 
I.C.S., Agent to the Govt, of India in Burma, 
ft. 11th March, 1897. ire. to Irene MilUccnt 
Hutchings (nee Young), d. of the Reverend A. 
Willifer Young, M.A. Educ.: St. Paul’s 
School, London, and Trinity College, Oxford. 
2nd Lieut. 7th Bn. South Wales Borderers, 
May, 1915; served In France, 1916-1918; 
entered I.C.8., 1919 ; arrived in India, 1920 ; 
Under-Secretary, Political Ilepaitment, 
Bengal, 1923 ; Deputy Secretary and Chief 
Goyt, Whip, 1980 ; acted 6a Private Secretary 
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to Governor, 1930 ; Deputy Secretary, 
Education, Health and Lands Dept., Govt, 
of India, 1932-1935 ; Additional Secretary, 
Homo Department, Hengal, 1937 ; Agent to 
the Govt, of India in Burma since 1939. 
Clubs : Bengal United Service Club ; 
Todygunge Club. Recreations : Sailing, 
Flying, Golf. Address: 23, Windermere 
Park, Rangoon. 

HTDAR.I, The Bt. Hon’ulb Sir Akbar, 
Nawab Hvdkr Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Kt. 
cr. 1928 ; P.C. (1930) ; D.C.L. (Oxford) 1937 ; 
Honorary IJi.D. (Osmania and Madras) ; 

Appoint^id Member, Gover- 
Tjor-General's Exe c u t i v e 
(’oiinell (Tnfomiatloii), July 
1041.6.8 Noven^ber, 1800. 
m. Amena Najinuddi Tyabji; 
four s. two d. Educ. : at St. 
Xavier’s I'ollege, Bombay. 
Joined Indian Finaiuje 
Department. 1888; Assistant 
A ecountant-General , U .P. , 
1890; Deputy Aeeoiintant- 
General, Bombay. 1897 : 
Madras, 1 000 ; Examiner, 
Government Press Accounts, 1001 ; (Comp- 
troller, India Treasuries, 1 003 ; lent as Account- 
ant-General, Hyderaba(i State, 1005; Financial 
Secretary, 1907 ; Secretary to Government, 
Home Department (Judicial, Police, Medical, 
Education, etc.), 1011 ; in addition Acting 
Director-General of ('Commerce and Industries, 
1919; Accountant-General, Bombay, 1920; 
Finance and Railway Menibcr, Hyderabad 
State Executive (Council, 1021 ; Co-operative 
(Credit and Mines Port-folio, 1027 ; after 
serving 16 years as Finance Member became 
President, Executive (Council, 1987-1041. As 
leader of Hyderabad Delegation j)layed a 
distinguished i>art in the Bound Table (Con- 
ference (London) 10:10, 1031, 1032 and Parlia- 
mentary Joint Select C'ommittee, 1933; 
(Chairman, Informal Committee of Ministers, 
1034-39; President Ministers’ Committee 
1940-up to present. Besponsible for educa- 
tional re-organisation and De|»artmentalisa- 
tion of Financ-es of the State ; for piirc^hase of 
1,2CK) miles railway in 1030; for negotiating 
the Berar Agreement of 1036; for organising 
the Osmania University and making Urdu 
the medium of its instruction, and for insti- 
tuting the Archa‘ologi(ul Department which 
is resf)onsible for tlie preservation of the 
famous Ajanta frescoes and the historical 
monuments in the Deccan. As President of 
Executive Council, is responsible for scheme 
of Constitutional Reforms based upon func- 
tional representation and joint electorates. 
Address: New Delhi, Simla. 

HYDARl, Muhammad Saleh Akbar, (son of 
Bt. Hon’ble Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari), I.C.S., 
C.S.I. (1941), (C.I.E., 1935, Secretary to the 
Government of India. J)e]>artment of Labour. 
6. 12th October 1894. m.. to Sigrid, daughter 

of W. Westling, Pitea, Sweden. Educ. : at 
Bombay University ; Balliol College, Oxford. 
District Officer, Madras Presidency, 1920-23 ; 
Under-Secretary, Development Department, 
Government of Madras, 1923 ; Under-Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, 1924; 


Agent of the Government of India in Ccyioi, 
1927-29 ; Secretary to the Imperial CouTicii 
of Agricultural Research, 1929-31 ; Joi^ 
Secretary to the Indian States Delegation to 
the Indian Bound Table Conference, London 
Second Session 1931 ; Advisor to Delegation 
from Hyderabad (Deccan) to the Indi.>in 
Bound Table Conference, London, and Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Beforms, Third Session, 1932-34 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India’ 
Department of Education, Health and Ijands’ 
1934-38 ; Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Labour, 1938. ludio s 
Bepresentative on the Eastern Group Sui>piy 
Council, 1941. Address: 8, King George's 
Avenue, New Delhi ; Greenwood Court 
Simla. 

IBBAHIM Esmail (Chandoobhoy), Share and 
Stock Broker. 6. 28th January 1889 in 
Bombay. Sou of Ismailbhoy Chandooblmy 
<)f Bliiij (Cutcb). Educ. : at Bharda Nc\v 
High School and Elphin- 
stone College, Bomliay. 

Afb-ir leaving College joined 
his father's silk business. 

Joined the Stock Exchange 
in 1929 and soon established 
a very extensive business 
as Share Broker. He takes 
keen interest in social 
reform ; has travelled widely 
and studied questions re- 
garding the London and 
New York Stock Exchanges 
in general and the Bombay Stock Exchange 
in particular. He is a great sportsman ; 
finds pleasure in public service and is a staunch 
advocate of the temperance movement. 
Recreation : Philosophy, Art and Literature. 
Member : Islam Gymkhana, Bombay. A 
prominent member of the Khoja Shia Moham- 
medan Community. Address : Agakhan 
Building, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

ICHALKABANJI Shrimant Nabayan Kao 
Babasahbb, Ghorpade of lohalkaranji, b. 
in 1870. Adopted to the Cadi in 1876 and 
invested with powers in 1892. Educ. : Bajaram 
College, Kolhapur and Elphinstone and Law 
College, Bombay. As a First Class Sardar in 
the Deccan represented the Sardars in tla^ 
Bombay Legislative Council for 12 years 
with conspicuous ability. During the 46 years 
of his illustrious rule, various reforms have 
been introduced in the State chief among them 
being free Primary Education, Co-operative 
Societies, rural uplift, encouragement to 
power-looms and other industries and promo- 
tion of higher education by several endow- 
ments and free gifts. He has travelled far and 
wide and visited England and the Continent 
thrice. Address : Ichalkaranji (Deccan). 

IMAM, Syei) Naqui, B.A. (HonsA (Canteb.). 
Barrister, Deputy President, Bihar Leg. 
Council (1937-1940). 6. 30th August 1902. 
Educ. : Oxford Preparatory School, Leighton 
Park Public School, Beading ManchesU^r 
University and Cambridge University. Mem- 
ber, Silver and (3 old Medalist of Boyal Life 
Saving Society ; member of BOiar Leg. 
Council and Deputy President; Secretary 
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A.I.L.T.A. (Bihar and Orissa) ; one of the 
leading cr. lawyers in Patna High Court; 
travelled nearly all over Europe, Near East 
and Egypt ; performed the Haj in 1035 ; 
Appointed District Judge in 1940. Address: 
Patna (Bihar). 


1938. Founiler Member, Indian Gliding 
Association. Fully rpialifled to advise on all 
matters pertaining to (rliding and Soaring 
and tiie only man in India at present. 
Address : Brabourno Stadium, Chittehgate 
Street, Bombay. 


INDORE, The Mahara.ta Holkar of, His 
Highness Maharajadhlraj Raj Rajeshwar Sawai 
Sliree Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, 
G.( M.E., 1936 ; h. 1908 ; Accession 1926 ; In- 
vested with Powers 1930 ; m. 1924 with San- 
yogitabai (who d. 13th July 1937) daughter 
of the Junior Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur). 
Educated in England, 1920-23 and again at 
Christ Church, Oxford, 1926-20. Daughter: 
Princess TJshadevi Holkar, born 1933. 
m. again Miss Marguerite Lawler, In Septem- 
ber, 1938. Address: Indore. Central India. 

INDORE : Her Highness Shrimant Saubha- 
GYAWATI MAHAKANI INDIRABAI HoLKAR is 
the grand-daughter of the late Rao Bahadur 
Anandrao Ramkrishna, .l.P. and of the late 
Rao Bahadur Mukundrao 
llamchandra, tiic IJterary 
hilcnts of the former, and 
the artistic; ex(;elleuce of 
the latter, are the lieritage 
Her Highness elierishes 
most. E <1 u e a t e d pri- 
vately, and married to 
His Highness Maliaraja 
Tukojl Rao Holkar in 
1913. Has l)ecn thrice 
to liiirope ; tlie Western 
scientific; metliod got 
engrafted in the Eastern philosopluc outlook 
of life, and the mould thus formed worked 
wonderfully in the management of State 
l)epartmeiit.8, Eciueaticmal, Medical, Chari- 
table, Household, etc., which in 1923-24 Her 
Highness looked after. The Alnlya Seva- 
Sudan of Indore, the Rajawade Historical 
Institute and the Ramdas Research Institution 
c»f Dhulia, the Maharastra Sahitya Parishad, 
tlie Vedie Researcli Society, the Dliarniakosh 
Karyalaya and the AU-Iiidia History of 
Indian Philosophy, the village uplift carried 
on in the Indore State and several others, 
speak volumes of the riclmess of the eiiarities 
and the ideu.ls of Her Highness. An all-round 
progress of the Mother-Country based on her 
former culture is the central vision of Her 
Highness’s life. Address: Lalbag Palace, 
Inciore. 

IRANI, Fiirdoon HoRMAfiJi, Chief Tnstnictor, 
Indian Clidliig Association, the first to hold 
the Interiuitional Silver “ C ” Certificate for 
Motorless Flying in .lune 
1939 in Asia anci is still tlie 
only one. b. 7tli May 1908. 

Kduc.: at tlie Elphinstonc; 

College and The Royal 
Institute- of * Science, 

Bombay. Got “ A ” 

Licence in the year ItHU 
for Powercnl Aircraft in 
India. Went to Germany 
to study Motorless Flying 
on behalf of Indian Gliding 
Association in the year 




IRWIN, Joseph Boyd, B.A. (T.C.D.), M.C., 
D.S.O., Secretary to the Governor, Bombay. 
/>. 6th March, 1895 ; m. to Helen Clark. 
Edue. : Foyle College, Magee College, and 
Trinity College, Dublin. Army service, 
1915-1919 : I.C.S. in Bombay Presidency, 
Revenue Department, 1 920-1 933 ; Revenue 
Minister, Jodhpur Stale, 1933-35 ; Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, Home 
Department, 1930-38. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


ISHWARDAS Ldkhmtdas, Sir, Kt., J.P., 
Menthant and landlord, Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, ex-Sheriff of Bombay (1924-25), 
and Prcsidcuit of his own community, Kapolc 
Bania Caste, b. in 1872. 

Kd-ue. : St. Xavier’s High 
School, Boml)ay. Member, 

Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poratitm since many years, 
is on the Directoratt; of 
several w e 1 1 - k n o wn 
Companies : — Tlie Port 
Canning and Land 
Improvenuuit Co., Ltd., 

The Sassoon and Alliance 
Silk Mill Co., Ltd.. The 
S. S. & W. Co., Ltd., The 



Now Union Mills Ltd., 

Khandala. Lonavala EbMitrlc Supidying Co., 
The Panvel I’aluka Eloctri(; Supply and 
Development Co., 'I’lio Naslk-Dcolali Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., The Oxy-Chloride 
Flooring Products Ltd., I’iie National Studios 
Ltd., The Electric Undertakings Ltd. He is 
President of tlie Managing Council of Sir 
Harkisondas Narotamdas Hos])itai, is a Trustee 
of Peaidiy-Phipson Sanitarium for women and 
children at Nasik. Trustee and a Memlier 
of the Managing Committee of tlie Lady 
Northcote Hindu Orphanage and Member of 
the Board of G. T. Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion. Served on tlie C'ommittce of tlie Hon. 
Presidency Magistrates for a number of years 
and was its President (1927-28) and on the 
Board of David Sassoon Industrial School, 
Represented the Indian Merchants’ Cliamber on 
the Bombay Corporation and I*ort Trust for 
several years. Kniglited 23r(l Juno 1936. 
Address : Garden View, 19, Hughes Road, 
Bombay. 


ISWAR Sakan, Munshi, B.A. (Allahabad), 
Advocate, Allaiiahad High Court, b. 26 Aug. 
1874, w. Srimati Mukhrani Devi. Educ.: Churcli 
Mission High School and Jubilee High School, 
Gorakhpur, U.P. and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad ; memlier, first and third Legislative 
Assembly; and also from January 1935 to March 
1935, a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, and of the Court and Council of 
the Benares Hindu University ; President, 
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Kayantha-Pathshala, Allahabad, 1925-29; 
was Joint Secretary of ( 'rosthwait/t^ Oirla’ 
Collejfe, Allahabad ; Hon. Secretary, 
MaciDonnell Hindu Boardiiiji House, Allaha- 
bad ; was Hon. Secretary, U.P. Industrial 
Conference, Political and Social Conferences, 
some time Member, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee: was President, U.P. Political and 
Social Conferences ; Hon. Secretary, lleception 
Committee, Indian National Congress, 1010 ; 
ex-President, Allahabad Swadeshi League 
and President, Allahabad Harilan Sevair I 
Sangh ; went to Europe four times and 
delivered speeches and wrote in the press on 
India. Club : National Liberal Club, London. 
Address : 6, Edmondstone Road, Allahabad, 
U.P. 


IYER, K. S. Ramohanpra, General Secretary, 
Warden Insurance Co. Ltd., Boml)ay. Ex- 
member, Bombay Municipal Corpor.ation, 
1935-40. b, 6th October 1887. Educ. \ Victoria 
(College, Palghat. Settled 
in Bombay in 1009. Secre- 
tary, Jupiter General 
Assurance ('o. Ltd., 1921-40. 
European and American 
Tour, 1 923. Founder, 
Indian I n s u r a n c c 
Companies* Association ; 
also “ Indian Insurance,” a 
monthly magazine. 1928. 
Ex- Exam iiier , G overnment 
Commercial Examination ; 
ox-member. Board of Exa- 
miners, Indian Chamber of ( 'ornmerce. Presi- 
dent, Indian Gymkhana, Ltd., and Soutli 
Indian Sangit Sabha, Bombay, Address: 
Chandra Nivas, Matunga ; Warden House, 
Sir Plilrozshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay, 


IZAT, Jambs Rknnik, B.Sc, (Edln.). Agent 
and General Manager, B. ^ N. W. and 11. <fe 
K. Railways, b. Aug. 18. 1886 ; m. E. M. D. 
( ■aims. Eduv. : Dollar and Edinburgh 
University. Engineer, B. cV: N. W. and 
R. & K. Railways ex(!ept for four years in 
the Army (I.A.R.O.) in Mesopotamia 1914- 
1919. Address: B. & N. W. Railway, 
Gorakhpur, U.P. 

JADHAV, BHA8KARRAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A.. 
LL.B. h. May 1807. m. Bhagirathibal. 
Edue. : Wilson College, Elphlnstone College, 
and Government Law School. Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue 
Member. Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movement in 1911, and has been 
In the Non-Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from its inception. Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England In 1919 ; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923; Minister^ o{ Education, 


1924-26 and Minister of Agrlcnltiirc, I92s 
1980. Leader of the Non- Brahmin Party b, 
the Bombay PrMidency ; President of tho 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1930-34 
Delegate to Round Table Conf., 1930-3 i ; 
Director of several Limited Concerns ; 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Kolhapur. 
Address : Shahupurl, Kolhapur and Kohtuour 
Road, Dadar, Bombay 14. 


JAPRI, Dr. S. N. a., B.A., LL.D. ; Bar-at- 
Law, Practising as an Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court; Gold Medalist and Life Member 
of International Society of France ; Research 
Scholar in Economics, 

London School of Econo- ^ 

mics (1026-28). Formerly w 

Member of U.P. Civil ; ' 

Service. Worked as Census ' 

Officer, Special l^and 
Acquisition Officer, Nazul 
Officer, Nazul Survey 
Officer, Election Officer, ; 

Income-Tax Officer. Re- 
cruiting Officer and Pro- 
vincial Publicity Officer in 
U.P. ; Deputed as special 
Publicity Officer to Behar and Quetta Eartli- 
quakes ; was Deputy Director, Public Infor- 
mation, Government of India for live years ; 
Additional Director and Officiating Director 
for 14 months. Member, ^ovincial Muslim 
Education (’ommitt-ee, U.P. ; Member. U.l*. 
and All-India Muslim League (councils; 
Member, U.P. War Board & Publicity Com- 
mittee and President of U.P. Cantonments 
Association. Khan Bahadur ; Recii>ient of 
King’s Silver Jubilee and Coronation Medals. 
Publications : History and Stiitus of Landlords 
and Tenants; Constitutional Series ; Flasii- 
llgbts on Isiain, etc., etc. Address: Fatma 
Estiite, Allahabad. 


JAGANNATH PRASAD, Bauu, B.A., B.L.. 

Zemindar, Banker and Pleader, b. 5th Jul.v 
1904 ; Son of R.ai Bahadur Ramji Prasiid ; 
m. 1921, two sons and three daughters. 

Educ.: Patna Iliglr Sclmol, 
Central Hindu (’ollcgc, 
(Benan?H Hindu Univer- 
sity), Scottish Cliurehes Col- 
lege, Calcutta, and Patna 
IjIIW College; joined Sita- 
riiarhi Bar 1929. Was 
Hon. Treasurer of the 
Sitamarhl Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank for a number of 
years ; Member, Managing 
Committee, Shreo Samibin 
Dharma Pustakalaya, Sibv- 
marhi, for about 9 years, its Auditor for al>out 
4 years and Its Assistivnt Secretary since two 
years. Was Assistant Editor of the monthly 
magazine ‘ Blahut ’ for about 2 years ; Mem- 
ber, Sub- Divisional War Committee and 
Publicity Sub-Committee, Sltamarhi. Deeply 
interest^ in journalism. Itecreation : Plioto- 
graphy and Bridge. Address: Sitamarhl. 
B. N. W. Rly, 
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JAIN, 8HANTIPBA8AD, B.80., b. 1912 Najibabad 
in the U.P. Studied Jain scriptures and 
theology jinder the guidance of competent 
Benares Hindu University 
and Agra University, m. 
April 1931 Shrimati Bama, 
the only child of Seth 
llamkrishna Balmia. Join- 
ed Uohtas Industries Ltd., 
as Managing Director and 
has been mainly responsible 
for the expansion of Indus- 
tries at Dalmianagar. He 
conceived the possibilities 
of cement and paper indus- 
tries in Bihar and a 
500 ton cement factory, a 
20 ton paper mill and a chemical plant 
were put up at Dalmianagar mainly 
through his elforts. Was elected Director, 
Keserve Bank of India, in the year the 
Reserve Bank was inaugurated. He is 
one of the Managing Directors of all the 
companies of the Dalmia group. A keen 
student of sociology, economics and finance. 
Has two sons, Ashok and Alok. IJobbun : 
collection of statistics. Biding, Tennis. 
Addratt : Dalmianagar (Bihar). 


JAIPUB, Major His Highness Saram.\d-i- 
BAJAHAI IIINPU8TAN Baj Bajendka Shui 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh, 
Bahadur, G.C.T.E., Maharaja of Jaipur, 
(Bajputana). Thirty-ninth ruler of the Indian 
State of Jaipur (Area 16,682 sq. miles ; 
Population 26,31,775; Bevenue Bs. 1,35,00,000) 
and head of the Kachhwaha clan of Baj puts, 
which is descended from Kush, son of Bama, 
King of Ayodhya (the modern Oudh) and the 
great epic hero of the Bamayan. b. 21st 
August, 1911. Adopted son of His late 
Highness, Lieut. -General Maharaja Sir Sawai 
Madho Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
G.CJ.V.O., G.B.E., whom ho succeeded on the 
7th September, 1922. Assumed full Buling 
PowedTS 14tb March 1931. Educ. : Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the Boyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army, 25th April 
1931. Promoted to the rank of Honorary 
Captain, 1st January 1934 and of Honorary 
Major on 24th September, 1940. Attached 
with His Majesty the King Etni)eror’s Life 
Guards, Spring, Summer, 1939. Created 
G.C.I.E., 3rd June, 1935. Entitled to a 
permanent Salute of 17 guns and to a local 
Salute of 19. Is Chief C^nnniaiidant of the 
Jai})ur Army and (Colonel Commandant of the 
Sawai Man 'Guards, Jaipur. Mem])er of the 
(Iiamber of Princes in his own riglit : heredi- 
tary meml)er of the (!onrt of tlic Benares 
Hindu University and Member of the Working 
('ommittee of the Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Patron, Indian Gymkhana (lub, Loudon; 
National Horse Breeding ami Sliow Society, 
Delhi; Bajputana Cricket (lub, Ajmer; Aero 
(lub of India and Burmah and Jaipur Flying 
dub. m. first the sister of Lieut. -(kdonel 
His Highness Sir Unieii Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.8.1,, G.(\I.E., K.fi.V.O.. Maharaja of 
Jodlipur, on 30tli January, 1924, and secondly, 
d. of His late Highness Sir Sumer Singh, 
Moliaraja of Jodhpur, on 24th April, 1932, 



and thirdly the younger sister of His Highness 
Jagaddipudra Narayan Bhop Baliadur, Maliu- 
raja of Coo<di Behar on 9th May, 1940. Ihsum : 
Giie daugiiter and three sons. Hecnntwm : 
Polo, and big and small game siiooting. His 
Highness is a famous polo player. In 1933 
His Highness took his Polo Team to England, 
where it achieved exceptional success setting 
up a record by winning all open tournaments. 
Address : Tlie Palace, Jaipur, Bajputana, 
India. Clubs : Hurlingham, Boehampton ; 
Marlborough ; Jaipur (Jaipur) ; Ootacamuud 
(Nllglris) and Jodhpur Flying, Jodhpur. 

JAIBAM, Vaijee, Bat Bahadur, (1941). 
Landlord, mines and millowner, sole proprie- 
tor of Jairamuagar, C'.P., and a great 
philanthropist of C.P. &. Bcrar. h. 1892 in 
Bilaspur District (C.P.). 

He is now one of the most 
respectable and prominent 
contractors of the B. N. 

Bailway. He is a premier 
Mining Proj)rietor of the 
Bilaspur District in the (M*. 
and Berar since 1018, with 
his centre of Inislncss at 
Jairamimgar (old l^iragliat). 

He has two Bice Mills of 
modern style at Jairain- 
nagnr and has also recently 
started a Sugar Factory tliere. He holds 
( ■crtUlcatcH of Approval for all minerals in tiie 
C.P. and Berar and also in the whole of tlie 
Eastern States Agency. Due to his extensive 
business of mines, factory and mills, etc., the 
whole area of a vast barren land 1ms gradually 
developed Into a beautiful, prosperous anil 
industrious colony and in consideration of all 
this the local Government have clianged the 
name of tlie village, in the Settlement Papers, 
from Khaira to Jairamuagar, of wliii'.h he is 
the Malgujar. Tlie B. N. Kaliway Co. has 
also, in consideration of his loyal and long 
connection with the t^niijiaiiy, changed tln^ 
name of the Bailway Station from Paraglmt 
to Jairaiiinagar from the 1st September 1939, 
after liis name. He has constructed for the 
bcnellt of tlie poor, the Valjee Primary Sclnxd 
with Teachers’ (Quarters and a Charitable 
Dispensary witli all subsidiary buildings 
at Jairaiiinagar. He has also provided a 
Dbaramshalu, wells, roads and weekly markets 
In the f’oloiiy. He has presented a rnartile 
mosaic flooring costing Bs. 4,000 to tiie 
Baigarli Town-Hall, lie lias generously 
contributed to each and every deserving cause. 

f iroviucial, national and international. His 
ast gift worth mention is that of a fully 
equipped Ambulance Car for tlie Bed Cross 
to commemorate the visit of H. E. the Gover- 
nor of C.P. Berar to Jairamuagar on the 
loth February 1940, when he laid the founda- 
tion stone of the Sugar Factory there. He 
is a memlier of the Executive Committee of 
l»oth the District and Provincial War Com- 
mittees of (M*. and Berar. In appreciation 
of his public service, the well-deserved honour 
of “ Bai Bahadur ” was conferred on him 
on the 1st January 1941 and ho is the first 
and the only recipient of the title amongst 
the contrac.tors of the B. N. Hallway. 
Address : Jalranuiagar (C.P.) B. N. Bailway. 
This is the only Bail way Station in India 
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named after an individual l)u»ineHsnian, i 
havin){ marble name-boards on the station 
platforms. 

JATSWAL: RAi IUhadtjr Cajadharprasad 
Jaibwal, B.Sc.,LL.B., Ex-minister, Advocate, 
HoshanKabad , C. 1*. b. Khand wa, 16th Feb. 1880. 
Educ. : Jubbulpore and Allahabad University 
liiiw Colle}?e. Joined Bar, 
1012. Entered i)olities and 
public life 1014. Keeidy 
interested in vrar efforts 
1014-1018. President of 
Sohagpur Municipality and 
member Hoshanijabad Dis- 
trict Council for a number 
of ye^irs. Member, (■. P. 
Lej'islative Council 13 years 
under MonbiKue-Chelms- 
ford iteforms from District 
K u r a I constituency. 
Worked in various provincial committees. 
Liberal in politics. Senior minister, C‘ .P. (lov- 
ernment 1030-33. Itai Bahadur 1032. Has a 
son and 2 dau^rbters. Eider one married to 
('houdliri Bandakhanchand, Zemindar of 
Gorakhjiur. YouniJter — a (jraduate — to Kaj- 
kumar V. C. Lall Puniia (Bihar). Addrexit : 
Krishnakunj, Hoshangabad, C. P. 


JALlMSTNOll Manoiiarbinoh Thakork, Land- 
lord of Bombay and Balrampur, U.P. b. on 
30th September 1879 at Sirur. e. in the Itegi- 
mental school upto the Higher Standard. 
Served in Poona Horse from 
July 1000 to September 
1009 and was tlie Manager 
of the Regimental Co- 
operative Stores. Securing 
his lionourable discharge 
at personal njquest started 
independent business and 
army contract work. 

Rendered meritorious ser- 
vices to the Poona Horse 
during the Great War in 
1014. His charities are 
liberal and include a costly Dhanimshala 
for the ’poor at Khedgaon in J’oona District. 
He owns several houses in Bombay. He was 
elected President for the Anniversary Meetings 
of the late Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaj 
of Kolalipiir (1923-25). Was also elected 
President of Itajput Chhatria 8abha (1926-28) 
his own community. During the Hindu- 
Muslim riots (1929 and 1932) saved many 
lives (both Hindu and Muslim) and his services 
were appreciated by the then Police Com- 
missioner. When the Poona Horse returned 
to Poona after 36 years its original Home in 
October 1936 lie accorded a royal reception 
to all Regimental British and Indian Oflicers, 
men and followers and all pensioners coming 
from Sirur out of respect for his old Regiment. 
He served the Indian and Burma Coronation 
Contingent in (diarge of Lieut. -Col. R. G. 
MacGregor, Commandant, P.H., at Alexandra 
Docks with tea and refreshment on 12th 
April 1937 on its way to England and also 
on its return on 16th June 1939 to India.' 
Pays an annual property tax to the Munici- 
pality and Urban Tax to the Government I 
itlie extent of Rs. 20,000 a year. His 


favourite sports are — Tennis, Riding, 8h<,nt,. 
ing and Swimming. Addretts : 9-1), Chunam 
Lane, Lamington Itoad, Bombay 7. Ofllcc 
24, Fanaswadi, Bombay 2. 

JAMES, Sir Frederick Ernest, Kt., M.\ 
(Oxon.), O.B.E. (1918), Chevalier de I’ordro 
dc Leoimld (1920) ; b. 1891. m. Eleanor 
May Thackrah (1919). War service, 1914-20. 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Calcutta. 

Member, Bengal Legislative (’ouneil, uiui 
Whip of European Group, 1924-29 ; visitid 
Per.sin re. Welfare British employees, 
A.P.O.f !., 1924 ; and .lava re. Establishment 
of Students’ Hostel 1927 ; Political Secretary, 
United Planters Association of Southern Indiii, 
1929; Meml)er, Madras Legislative Council, 
Madras Corporation ; Senate Madras 
University ; Madras Rctrermhment Com 
mittee, 1931 ; Madras FramJiise (bmmittec, 
and P.W.l), Reorganisation (‘ommittcc, 
1932 ; Meml)er, Central Legislative Assembly 
from 1932* Whip, European Group, li>32-37. 
(bief witness for Jiiiropean Association before 
Joint Parliamentary ('oimnittec, 1933; 
Menilicr, Standing Emigration and Railway 
Finance (Vmimittee, Legislative AsHeml)ly 
from 1934 ; Founder of Indian Institute of 
International Aflairs, and llrst Governor of 
Rotary Clul)s In India, Burma and ('eylon. 
Knighted 1041. Addrese : Madras Club, 
Madras. 

JAMKHANDl: Raja Shrhnaut Shaiikarrao 
J’araslinniiiirao alim Api)a8aheb Patwardhan, 
Raja of Jamkhandi. See Indian l*riiices 
Section. 

JAMKHANDL Shuimant Saubhaoyavati 

LILAVATIWAI SAUER PATWARDHAN, the RANI- 
SAUKU of Jamkhandi. She is the nol)le 
consort of Shriinaid, Raja Sliaukarrau 
Parashuramrao aliae Ap]m- 
saheb I’atwardhan, the 
Rajasaheb of Jamkhandi, 
in the Dec<*ari. She is the 
only daugliter of Shrimaiit 
M adha vra( > M oiesh war 

Pandit, I’ant Amatya, tl»e 
late Chief saheb of l^avada. 
b. in 1910. »«. The Raju- 
salieb in 1924 and has a 
sou and a daughter. 

Edur. : Privately. 'I’he 
Ranisaheb is emh>wed with 
all the qualities of head and heart that contri- 
bute to make domestic life happy. On more 
than one occasion she lias proved to be a 
befitting partner in the life of a Ruler bearing 
the brunt of administration of a progressive 
State. She has been managing the Khasgi 
Department witli rare skill and success, thus 
helping to lighten the burden of the Raja- 
saheb in the management of the affairs of the 
State. During the Rajasaheb’s absence in 
England and the Continent die was in sole 
charge of tlie administration of the State as 
the Regent and made the fullest use of this 
opportunity to demonstrate her caimcity 
for administration and her solicitude for the 
welfare of the peojile of the State. Slie is a 
recipient of the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal 
in the recent New Year’s Honours List. She 
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l):is taken a lead in the iiiattei' of (^olleetin^ 
tiiiids in aid of Her Excellency Lady 

I, inlith!£?ow’8 Silver Trinket Ftiiid and is 
;i ( lively helping tlie Hajawiiiei) in his attempts 
to aid the War Eifoit in tiie State. Addrenit : 
“ itanichaiidra Prasad,’^ ILinitirth, Jamkhandi, 
(Deccan). 

J\MMU AND KASHMIR: Major-General, 

II. H. S H R E E Maharaja Hartsinghji 

Bahadur, Indar Mahindar, Sipar-i-Saltanat- 
i-lnglishia, Maharaja of. G.C.S.I. (1933), 
O.C.J.E. (1929), K.C.l.E. (191S). K.O.V.O. 
(1922) ; Hony. A.D.D. (extra) to H. I. M. the 
King Emperor, (1936) ; Hon. LL.D. Punjab ; 
Salute 21 (Juris. Sou of late General ftaja 
Amarsinghji, h. 1895; .in 1925 Ida uncle, 
bt.-<Jenl. H.H. Siiree Maharaja l‘ratapHlnghji 
Bahadur ; Kdue. : at Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and the Imperial Cadet Corps, Dchra Dun. 
Heir-Apparent, Sliree Yuvaraj Karansinglijl. 
b, at Cannes S. France, 9 Mar. 1931. 
Address: Jammu Tawi and Srinagar, 

(Kashmir). 

.lAMSHED Nusserwanjee, Merchant. 

7tli January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. 
Member of Municipality, 1914-19;{4 ; Pre- 
sident of Municipality, 1922-33 ; Mayor, 
Karachi, 1933-34 ; Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts In Sind, Chairman, Buyer’s and 
Shipper’s Cliamber ; President, Karachi 
Hcaltli Association ; President, Sind Tuber- 
culosis Relief Association ; l^residcnt, Poor 
Patients Society ; President, Jiv Daya Mandal; 
Vice-President, Leiier Assyhnn ; Secretary, 
fdarieu Poor Welfare Association ; Secretary. 
School for the BJind. PublivaiUms : Karachi 
Municipality as at present and its future and 
reconstruction of Civic Life. Address : Bonus 
Road, Karacid. 

.1 AN.) IRA : H. H. RauIA SULTANA JkHAN 
Bkoum Saheija of .lanjlra. She is the 
daughter of H. H. the Nawal) Salieb, Jaora. 
in. to H. H. the Nawab Saheb, Janjira 
in Novendier 1933, Has three daughters. 
Educ: Privately. Knows English, Persian 
and Urdu and is well versed in music and 
other fine arts. Address : Junjira — Murud. 

•JANJIHa : H. H. Lady Kulsum Begum 
Dowager Begum Saiieba of Junjira. b. 6th 
January 1897. m. in 191.3. Has only one 
son, H. H. the ])re.sent Nawah Sabeh of Janjira, 
Knows Urdu, English ami Marathi, winch is 
I lie court language of tlie State, is a keen 
sportswoman and is* well versed in many 
other accomplishments suited to lier exalted 
Itositlou in life. During the Regency perioil 
of about 10 to 11 years after the sad demise 
of H. 11. tlie late Nawah Salieh, slie carried on 
the administration of tlie State most ably and 
'•redltably. Address: Janjira — Murnd. 

35 


JARIWALA, Lalluiuiai Chakuram. b. 31st 
December, 1900. e. at St. Xavier’s and Syden- 
ham Colleges, Bombay, University of Vienna 
(Austria), University of Frankfort-on-Main 
(Germany). Took Doctor- 
ate ill Science ((Jliemistry) 
at the University of Frank- : 
fort. Consulting Chemist. ; « 

First Imlian to start success- " 

fully largo scale manufacture 
of Dry and Inert Cells and 

Managing Director and 
I'eehtdcal Adviser, Estrela 
Batteries Limited, Bombay. 

Has made several trips to |||||||||LJ^ 

Europe and .Africa and has 
travelled extensively in almost all Europejin 
countries for study of conditions in certain 
industries and on business. Has introdii(;ed 
several new lines of manufacture. Address: 
IhiTiicbandra Lane, Malad, Bombay, 
(B. B. A C. r. R.V.). 

JA'I’AR, Kashinatii SiilUKAM, C.l.E. (1926); 
Goverument J^msioiier. b. 6tii August, 1871 ; 
m. Umabai Jatar ; Edne. : Deccan (Villege, 
Poona. Attache to the lU'sident st Hydera- 
bad ; Superintendent, Residency Bn/.aar. 
Hydcraiiaii, Dn. ; Dy. Commissioner, Berar ; 
Inspector-General of Registration, (!,P. ; 
Income-Tax (Umnnissioner, C. I*. Berar ; 
C/ommissioner, (hattisgarh Division, C.P. ; 
Official Memlier, Legislative Assembly, Dellii; 
retired in J926. Address: 388, Narayan 
Petli, Poona 2. 

JATAll, Lt. -Colonel Nilkanth Shriram, 
C.I.E., (1938), L.M. it S. (Bombay), L.R.(!.P. 
(London), M.R.CJ.S. (England), Inspector- 
General of Prisons, C. I*. cA. Berar. b. 20tli 
May, 1887 ; m. to Dnrgabal (died 1922). 
2rid Viinala, d. of Mr. B. S. Dixit of Saiigor 
C.P. ; Educ.: Poona High Schtml, Wilson 
College, Bombay ami IJnlversity College, 
London. Received (VmimissioTi, Indian 
Medical Service, 1914; served in the 
Great War with the Indian Expeditionary 
Force, Mesopotamia, 1915-1918 ; awarded tlie 
Serbian Order of the White Eagle 5th (Jiass 
with swords, a D.S.O,, and mentioned In 
despatches ; was a prisoner of war in ’I’urkey 
after the seigo of Kut ; served with the 
Waziristan Field Force, 1919-1020, and was 
awarded bar to his D.S.O. ; Joined Jail 
Department, C. P. it Berar, 1922 ; Inspector- 
General of Prisons since 1934. Address : 
Nagpur, C. P. 

JAVERI, KAr.YANBHAi Sarabhai, Managing 
Director, Tlio Sentinel Assurance (Jo., Ltd. 
b. 1893 ; Cliief Agent : American Irisuranoo 
Co., Ltd., and other insu- 
rance Companies ; well 
renowned in Mie Insurance 
Field, di.stlnguished Insu- 
rance viiteran, promoted 
the “ Simtlnel ” at the 
end of l!)34 and ably guided 
it. His extraordinary 
capacity of (.ngaulsation 
and management is to a 
large extent responsible 
for its steady and conti- 
nuous growtli. Partner 
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aud founder of the firiii of Messrs. Sarabhui 
(fc 80ns. Address : “ (jliri Kuuj,” Hughes 
Koad, Bombay. 

JAVLE, Morkshwar Chintaman, Dr., J.P. 
and Hod. Presidency Magistrate since 3 912. 
b. 28th Oct. 1880. m. Miss Mogre. Educ. : 
Elphinstone and Aryan J^ducation Society’s 
High Scliools ; studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay. Private 
medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, liombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910 ; re-elected at 
subsequent general elections till 31st Mai<!li 
1939 ; (jlmiman, Standing Committee of the 
Corporation, 1922-23 ; (3iairman, Schools 
Committee, 1922 ; Chairman, Medic-al Relief 
and Public Health ('ommittce, 1929-30 ; 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, 
1929-30 ; Mayor of Bombay, April 1933-1934. 
Addre^ns : Mayor Building, opjmsite B. B. it 
V. f. liailwiiy Station, Dadar, Boml)ay 14. 

JAYAKAR, The Rt. Hon’hi-e Mukuni) 
Ramhao, M.A., LL.l)., D.C.L., P.C., Member, 
Judicial Committee of tlie Privy Council, 
Loudon. Educ. : at Bombay University ; 
practised as a barrister in iloiiibay High 
Court; took to publi<^ life in 1910; elected 
to Bombay Legis. (kmncil in 1923 aud was 
leader of the Swaraj Party in Bombay Council 
and T^eader of the opposition until his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 1925. 
Entered lA'gislative Assembly as a re- 
])rescntative of Bombay (hty in 1926, continued 
a member thereof till 1930. Deputy Leader of 
the JJationalist Party there from 1927 to 1930 
March. Leader of the Opposition in 1930 
Simla Session, was a delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conference in London and 
member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Member, Indian Delegation Co-operating with 
the Joint Purliameniiry Comnnttee on the 
White Pai>er, Appointed Judge of the 
Federal (\)!irt, India from October 1937, 
Api)oirited Member of tlic Judicial Committee 
of the Privy ('ouncil in January 1939. 
J*ahlirnHons : Edited a book on Vedanta 
Philosophy in 1924. Address: Winter Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JAYATILAKA, SiR Don Bauon, B.A. (Cal.), 
M.A. (Oxoii,), Bar-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn), 
Xniglit Bachelor (1932). Minister of Home 
A hairs and Leader of the State Council of 
(Jeylon. b. 1 3th Feb. 1808 ; m. Mallika 
Batuvantudawc (d. 1929); Educ.: Vidya- 
lankara Oriental College, K elanlya ; Wesley 
(.'ollege, Colombo ; Jesus College, Oxford. 
Elected Member, Ceylon Legislative Council, 
1924-31 and Stnto Council since 1931 ; 
Minister of Home Affairs and Leader of Sfcite 
Council since 1931 ; Ih-esident, Royal Asiatic 
Society, since 1938, President, Young Men’s 
Buddlilst Assen., Colombo, since 1898. 
Publications : JAfe of Saranankara Hangharaju. 
Has eilited several Sinhalese claijsical works. 
Honorary Kditor-iii-Chief of the Dictionary 
of the Sinhalese languagf^. Address : ('itra- 
lata, Nikape, Drhiwala, Colombo. 

JfiELANI, Khan Bahadur Dr. Haji Stbd 
ABDUL Sahbb Ehadbr Saheb, Ex-Member, j 
Legislative (Central) Assembly and retired i 


Medical Officer and Superintendent , , 
District Jail. h. July 1867; m. d. of 
Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Educ. : at Saint Thorua. 
Mount, Madras. Was Member, CantonuKinj 
Committee, for 14 years ; member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 years w:^ 
Vice-President and Hon. Magte. Addrm - 
Saint Thomas Mount, Madras. 

JEEJEEBHOY, SIR JamseTJEE, 6th Rirt., J.p 
b. 10th May 1909, s. of Sir Jamsetjee Jt je, ’ 
bhoy, 5th Bart., K.C.8.I.; Succeeded bis 
father in 1931. Educ.: Cathedral and .idi,,, 
Connoii High School, Bombay, and at Gonvjjj, 
& Caius College, Cambridge. Member of th,- 
Bombay Municipal Corporation in 1934; lb 
elected, 1935; J.P., 1934 ; Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, 1935: District Scout Coramissioni f, 
Bombay City, 1934 and Provincial 
Commissioner, Bombay Presideney, lus:. 
Organised Indian Progressive Group, ly.jd, 
and its present Chainnan ; Chalimnil 
of the Board of Trustees of Sir J. J. 
Parsec Benevolent Institution, Sir J. ,). 
Charity Funds, N. M. Wadia Charities, The 
Bombay Pinjrapolc (an asylum for old ami 
disabled aninuils), etc. Trustee, Sir J, ,1. 
School of Art, David Sassoon Indnstriid 
School, etc., and Director of several Juini 
stock Companies. Clubs. — Willingdon, Rotary, 
Ripon, Cricket Club of India, Flying Clnii, 
Poona Club, etc. Address: Mazagou Castle, 
Bombay; Fountain Hall, Poona. 

JEHAKGIR, COWASJI, SIR (Bart.), M.A. (Caiii- 
bridge), K.C.l.E. (1927), C.l.K. (1920), O.B.i:.. 
M.L.A., Member, National Ihjfeuce ( 'oudcil 
b. February 1879 ; m. Hirabai, Kalsar-i- 
Hind (Gold Medal), M.B.E., Educ.: St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, and at St, 
John’s College, Cambridge. Member of the 
Bombay Corporation from 1904-1921 ; Chair 
man of the Standing Committee, 1914-1915; 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1919-1920; Honorary Secretary, War 
Committee, 1917-1918; Member of the 
Legislative Council; Acting Member of the 
Executive Council, Government of Bombay, 
1921-1922 and 1923-1928. Elected Membir. 
Legislative Assembly for the City of Bombay. 
1930; Delegate to the Round Table Con 
ference, 1930, 1931, 1932 ; Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 193 : 5 ; 
Delegate, Empire Parliamentary Confereiiec. 
London, 1935, representing the Central 
Legislature; President, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1936 ; one of India's 
representative at the Coronation, London. 
1937 ; Partner, Cowasji Jehangir Co,, Ltd. 
Succeeded his father in Baronetcy on 
July 26, 1934. Address : Reudymoucy Hoiist*. 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JENKINS, WILLIAM John, C.I.E. (1939), M.A., 
B.80. (A-gric. Ediii.), Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay Presidency, b. 27th October 1892, 
Lilian Kathleen Margaret Wilson. Educ. : 
George Watson’s College, Edinl)iirgh, E<li"- 
burgh Univtirsity. ApiM)intcd Depiitv 
Director of Agriculture, Indian Agriculttnal 
Service on 1st Dec. 1920; Deputy Secretni v. 
Indian Central (’otton Committee, 27th 
1926 ; Officiated as Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, in 1926, and as Director, 
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Institute of Plant Industry, Tndorc, 1927 ; 
Appointed Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind, 
] ‘>30 ; Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, ll>30. PubliccUwn : Numerous 
articles on agriculture and allied subjects. 
Address: Office of Director of Agriculture, 
B, P., Poona. 

JHA, SmGANGANATUA,M.A,, D.Litt. (Allahabad, 
1010); LL.D. (Allahabad, Hony., 1025); 
D.Litt., (Benares Hindu, 1037); Kt. (1041) ; 
Mahamahopadhyaya (1910). h. Sept. 25. 
1871: m. Shriuiati Indumati Devi. Kduc. : 
Darbhanga and Queen’s College, Benares ; 
Librarian, llaj Darbhanga, 1804-1002; 
Professor of Sanskrit, Muir College, Allahabad, 
1002-18 ; Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, 
1018-23 ; Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Univer- 
sity (thrice el(*cted), 1023-32. Publications : 
Philosophical Discipline (Kainala Lectures); 
Work of Shankaracharya for the Uplift of the 
Country ; Hindu I^aw in its Sources ; Shankara 
Vedanta in its sources ; Purva-Miniamsa 

in its sources ; English translations of 
several standard philosophical texts, etc. 
Address: 11, George Town, Allahabad. 

JIIAVEUI, Krishnalal Mohanlal, Diwan 
Bahadur (1929), M.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Sometime Officiating Judge, High 
Court, (lletired) C3>ief Judge, Court of 
Small Causes, Bombay 
(1928 Dec.); Judicial 
Adviser, Palanpur State 
(1929). b. December 

1808. m. 1880. Educ.: 
Surat, Broach, Bhavnagar, 
Boml)ay. B.A. (First 
Class Honours: English and 
Persian) (1888). Gavri 
Shankar Gold Medalist 
I*erry Prizeman of Juris- 
prudence, Dakshina 

Fellow, Elidilnstone 

College, Bombay, Lectured on Persian. 
Advocate, Appellate Side, Bombay High 

Court (1893-1905). Judge, Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay (1905). Syndic and Member 
of Academic Council ; Dean, Faculty of Law; 
Chairman, Board of Studies in Gujarati 
and Library Committee, University of Bom- 
l>ay. Knows Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, 
Urdu, English and Persian Languages. 
Has travelled extensively. Connected with 
about thirty-five Puldic, Social and Educa- 
tional Institutions and Ch.aritahle Trusts in 
Bombay. Address: Pitale Mansion, Kande- 
wadi, Girgaiim Post, Bombay 4. 

H.H. FAUZAND-I-DIIiHAND JIasikii-uj.- 
iTfKAT) DAUr.AT-l-lNOIJSlllA, ItA.IA-l- JUJ(J A N 

Maharaja Sir Kanhir Singh Kajkndra 
Bahadur, CoLONEb, G.C.S.I., G.C.l.E. b. 
1879 : s, 1887. Address : Sangrur, Jind State, 
Cunjub. 

-C V.VAH, Mahomed Ali, Bar-at-Law, 5. 25th 
Dt'c. 1876. m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit, (d). 
Educ.: Karachi and in liingland. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay Higli Court, 1906; 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1910; 
IVesideiit, Muslim League (special session), 
1920; Attended Hound I'able Conference, 

1 930 ; President, Muslim League. Member, 
'‘Mitral Legislative Assembly. Address: 
Mulabar Hill, Bombay. 
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JIVATLAL PuutaPSHI, SRTH, Dircetor, The 
Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association, 
Bombay, h. 1886. First ventured as a 
Bullion broker where he met with immediate 
success. In 1915 he commenced business in 
the share bazar. He is a 
leading citizen of lladhaii- 
piir and to some extent 
acted as an adviser to His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
on whose recommeudatioii 
the Silver Jubilee Medal was 
awarded to him. Member 
and Director of Tlie Bomiiay 
Bullion Exchange Ltd. for 
17 year.s and al,so of the Fast 
India Cotton Association ; 

Vicc-tliairTnan, M(‘ssrs. 

Amco Ltd., Ihingalorc, ; Managing Agent, The 
Imiiaii Ginning and Picssing Co. JJd., 
Alnuedabad ; Cliainmin, The Broacli Flectrii^ 
and Dev. Corji. Ltd., Bombay; Chairman, 
The Chliotani Electric Co. IJd., Bombay ; 
Director, Tlie South Bcliar Sugar Mills Ltd., 
Arrali ; Director, The* Alumiuimn Corp, of 
India, Ltd., Arrali ; Director, Tlic .lagtiislipore 
Zcinindarl Co. JJd., Arrah : Dlii'ctor, The 
Marslaiul Price (t Co. btd., Boinliay. 
Address: Bullion Exchange Buildings, 

Bomliay 2. 

J()DH,\ Juno Bahadi r Major B ana, M.B.E., 
M.C., entered tlies Indian Army as a 2n(l 
Lieut., having passed from the Imiierial Cadi‘t 
Corps, Debra Dun, in Novtmilier 191 3. Follow- 
ing a ptM iod of attachment 
to 2-3rd Gurkha Kifles 
at Laiisdowiie and to the 
K. ti. (). Ilmigal Sappers 
and Miners at Boorkee, ho 
assumed command of the 
Teliri Garhwal State 
Sap])ers. During the Great 
War and after, lie served 
ill France, Egypt, Meso- 
potamia., Afglianistan and 
Waziristan. Twicer wound- 
ed in Franco, and twice? 
iiientioned in Despatches, lie was awarded the 
MiliLiry ('ro.ss for his Gallantry and ilcvotioii 
to duty ill the field wlieii serving with tlie 
39th Garhwal Hi lies. Tlic following a<?count 
of his hrav<?ry is taken from the Gazette? in 
wliieh the ii<>tlUca,tl()ii of tlic award of this 
decoration ap])oared : — “ During a feint attack 
made by the Indian Corps to the north of La 
l)as.se (’anal on 13tli October 1915, this officer 
coiiimaiided a doiilili? Coni]iaiiy wltli great 
aliility and conspicuous gallantry in tlie fa<tc 
of a fierce fire from Hilles, Macliinc (Jnns, 
(ireiiades and Bombs, ami m'hs severely 
wounded in the nee.k. On the jirevimis even- 
ing this very gallant ottieer was wounded in 
the arm liy a ride hnllet, hut notwithstjiiid- 
iug his injury he ndunu'd to the firing line 
to see his company through the engagement 
wlilch was due to coninicm*e tlu; next day and 
for which lie liad nuule all tlie preparations. 
The liravery of 2iid Ijeiitenaiit liana Jodha 
Jung Bahadur was pre.viously observed on 
2.5th September last when he led liis (.!oin- 
paiiy with marked gallantry and dashed 
right up to tlie German wire umler very lieavy 
rifles and Maehiiie (bill fire,” In 1910 lie was 
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appointed Hony. A. 3>. C. to Hla Excellency 
tiie Viceroy and in ]919 he was awarded 
the M.B.E. in recognition of Ids service in 
]MesoT>ot>amiu. In April 19:P^ lie was granted 
12 months leave pending retirement, and in the 
following July he assumed commancl of the 
Mj’^sore Infantry.” In November 1936, he 
was appointed t!ominandaut, Tripura State 
Forces and promoted to Ideut.-Col., and Chief 
Commandant from 9th April 1940. Address: 
Tripura State, Agurtala. 

JOGENDRA SiNOH, The JIon. Sirpar Sir, 
Kt. <1929), Taluqdnr, Aira Estate, Khcrj 
District, Minister of Agriculture, 1926 to April 
1937. b. 25 May 1877. m. MMnifred May of| 
Donoghue, Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ.; Presdt. of Sikh Ediicl. Confee., 
served on Indian Sugar ( 'omiidttce, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Army Indianisatlon Committee, 
Member of Council of State, Editor of East 
and Publications : ” Eamla”; Nur- 

Jahan; Nasrin, Life of li. M. Malabari; 
Kamsil Abdulla Ansari ; ‘‘Thus spoke Guru 
Nanak.” Address : Tqbalnagar, Moiitgft- 

mery District. 


JOLLY llRlJ Mohan Lal. Dewan, Baiisda 
State, B. t!om. of Jiondon University, Barrister- 
at-Law. Eduei. : London School of 

Economics, b, 22nd March 1908, son of Ilai 

Mool IlaJ Jolly of Messrs, 
J oil y Brothers — W ell-known 
Merchant and Contractor of 
Rawalpindi and Lahore, 
m. December, 1940, Kumari 
Vimla Suri, daughter of 
Lalla Jai Gopal Suri of 
New D e 1 h i— Retired 
Accounts officer, Indian 
Audit and Accounts Depart 
ment and Hony. Asstt. 
Treasurer H. E. The 
Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund. I’ellow of the Royal Economic Society, 
Member of the Hon’ble Society of Lincolns 
Inn., Chainnan, Red Cross Society’s Bansda 
State Branch, I’ractlscd at the Bar ns Advocate 
of the Lahore High Court, Appointed Political 
Secretary, Bansda State March 1930, Huzur 
Secretary, December 1939, acting Dewan 
since March 1940, has travelled extensively 
in Europe and made a wide study of economic, 
administrative and constitutional problems. 
Hobbies : Art and IJtcrature. Address : 
Bansda. 



JOLLY, Libht.-Oenekal Sir Gordon Gray, 
M. B., Ch. B. (Edin.), D. P. H. (Ediu.), D.T.M. 
& H. (Lond.), C.T.E. (1919); V.H.S. 
(1935), K. H. P. (1939), K.C.l.E. (1941); 
Ilirector-General, Indian Medical Service, 
b. 6th April 1886, m. Doreen Marion 
Stamper. Educ.: Watson’s College, Edinburgh; 
Edinburgh University. First Commission, 
I.M,S., Ist August 1908 , Great War, 
1914-18, East Africa; mentioned in 
despatches and awarded C.T.E.; M.O.H., 
New Delhi, 1921; Asst. Director of Public 
Health, Burma, 1922; Director, Harcourt 
Butler Institute of Ihii)llc Health, Rangoon, 
1927; Director of Public Health, Burma, 


1928-1933; Dy. Director-General, T. M ^ 
1933-35; Public Health Commissioner wit it t ji,. 
Government of India, 1935-36; Inspr tf.r 
General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 1 937 - 1 
App<unted Director- General, I.M.S., Noveiiil„.f 
1939. Publications: Numerous contributions 
to the medical press. Address: Diivt-fo, 
General, Indian Medical Service, New Dt-ii,, 

JONES, Cyril Edgar, M.A. (Cantab.), c.r.K 
(1937), Secretary to Government of ludi.I 
Finance Department, b. 29tii Decciii]>or 
1891; m. to Irene Lilian Hill (1925); Edur' 
.Tesus (College, Cambridge. Entered l.cs 
1914, Madras Presidency; Military Dutv in 
India, 1917-191.9; Secretary to the Govr-rn 
ment of Madras, Finance Department, 

1939; Secretary to tlie Government of iMdin 
Finance Department, April 1939. Addnss' 
1, York JMace, New Delhi. 

JOSHI, Sir Morapant Vishvanath, Kt 
K.C.T.E., B.A., Id^.B.. lion. LL.D. (Nagfiii 
Cniv. 194D). 5.1861. Educ.: Deccjin 

Poona, and Elphiiistoiie Coll., Bonilmv 
J*raet.isod as Advocate iu Judicial Conmii.’s 
(hurt ill Bcrar from 1884-1920; Home Mem 
])cr, (!. 1*. Govt., 1920-25; J’roHldciit, All 
India Liberal Federation, 1925 ; (iiainnun. 
Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Advocate, 
Nagpur irigh C(»urt. Address: Camp, 
Amraoti. 

JOSHI, Naravan Malhar, B.A., M.L.A., J.P,. 
b. June 1879. Educ.: Poona New English 
School and Deccan Coll. Taught iu private 
schools and Govt. High Schools for 8 years 
Joined Servants of India Soc., 1909, See., 
Bombay Social Service League, since 1911. 
and Sec., Bombay Presy. Social Reform 
Assoc., 1917-1929 ; Sec., W. India Nat, 
Liberal Assoc., 3919-1929. Genl. Secretary. 
All-India Trade Union Congress, 1925-2!i: 
Deputy Member of the Governing body of 
the I.L.O., 1922-1933; Kaisar-i-Hiud Silver 
Medal (1919). M(unber, Bombay Munlcipiil 
Corpn., 1919-1923. Nomiruited Member ;>f 
the Legislative Assembly in 1921 and again 
in 1924, 1927 and 1931 and 1934 to rcnie- 
sent labour interests. Member, Royal Fcai- 
inissioii on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative. Attended Round 'J’able Coulee., 
1930, 1931 and 1932. Attended tin 

meetings of tlie Joint J’arliamentary Com 
mittee as Indian delegate. Elected Member 
of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., Gem va. 
in 1924 and again in 1937. Member, Natifmal 
Planning Committee and (■Iiainnan of 
Labour Sub-(hmmittee. Again eU'cted 
General Secretary, All-India Trade Lm<’" 
Congress, 1940. Address: Servants of Imii:' 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4. 
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K aHALKE Pttrshottam Mkqhji, 6. 8th April 
l‘*o6. m. Namyenee Deoji Shivadaa, tliroe 
sons, one danphter. Mendiant, landlord. 

Trained In Aeronautical 
Engineering at Junkers 
Klugeug- iind- Motorenwerke 
A, a., Jiessati, (Jermany. 
I'itoting in England. (I«'irst 
Indian to get Commercial 
Hying Licence). Air 

'Pransport Operations at 
Imperial Airways, England ; 
Luft Hanna, Oerniany. 
Aerial Survey — Junkers, — 
Luft Build, Uermany. 
Eoiinder — I ndian iTiiding 
Association ; First to get 01i<ling Ijicenees in 
India. Technical Director, Air Services of 
India; (Hiairman, Indian < i lid ing Association. 
Mcinher, Bombay Flying C'lub Lt<l., C^ricket 
Club of India, ltd., Indian Merchants* 
Chamber; Maharasldra Cbami>er of 

Connneree, etc. Brabourne 

Staflium, (tinrcbgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 


KADRI, Sir Mahbitbmian Imambux, B.A., 
I.L.B., Khan Saheb (1916), Khan Bahadur 
(1918), O.B.E. (1924), Kt. (1934), Retired Diet, 
tt Sessions Judge and J^andholder. b. 4th 
November 1873 ; m. to Kamrunnlaal)eguni 
Bukhari. Educ. : (Jujerat College, Ahmeda- 
l)ad ; St. Xavier’s, Bombay ; Uovernment 
liuw School, Bombay. Assistant Master, 
Bombay Educational Department, 1893-96 ; 
Principal, Maliabat Madresa, Junagadh, 
1897-1901 ; Tutor to Heir- Apparent, Juna- 
gadh, 1901-1903 ; Sub-Judge, Bombay 
Presidency, 1903-18 ; Assistant Judge, 1918- 
19 ; Member, Special Tribunal for Riot Cases, 
1919; Assistant Judge, 1919-24; District 
Judge, 1924-27 ; Chief Justice, Junagadh, 
1927-31 ; Meml)er, Age of Consent Committee, 
1929-30; Hon. Secretary, War <t Relief 
Fund, Ahmedabad, 19J4-18; President, 
Anjiimane l.slam Sunni Muslim Wakf Com- 
mittee ; (Jujerat Muslim £due.ation Society. 
Vuhlicatiom : “Rise and Fall of Miisalmans in 
India"; “Life of Sir Syed Aliined Khan”; ‘‘The 
Conciliators Guide.” Address : “ Mahbab 

Manzil,” Delhi Gate, Ahmedabad. 

KADRI, Khan Bahapbr Syed Abdullamia 
Mohammepmia, M.A., LL.B., Dewan, Rudhan- 
pur State. Descendant of tlie Great Muslim 
Saint Abdul Kadir Jilani of Baghdad, b, 
December 2, 1888. m. Sluims-uti-Nisa Begum 
Kl-Kdroos of Surat. Edue. : (Jujerat College, 
Alnnedabad; Elphiustone and Government 
haw Colleges Bombay. Mahabat Fellow, 
1909-10 ; Otfg. Professor of Persian, Baliauddln 
College, Junagadh, 1910; Government Court 
IVosecutor, B. B. & C. I. Railway, 1913-18; 
l>cputy Political Agent, Kathiawar and Mali! 
Kautha Agencies, 1918-1930; as such Iield 
Hwirge of numerous jurisdictional and non- 
jurisdictional States and Taiukas, managed 
Instates, and worked as First Class Magls- 
i I ate, Civil and Political Court Judge, Treasury 
Officer (fee.; Officiated for short periods as 
Political Agent and Superintendent of Police 
Main Kaiitha Agency; Asst. Secretary' to 
Oic A. (t. G. at Rajkot, and Asst. Political 
Auent Western Kathiawar (1927-29) ; Giras 
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Settlement Officer, Mansa State, 1930-32; 
Special Officer for investigation of financial 
alfairs of the Tliakor of Petlmpur State, 1932 ; 
First (liass Sub- Judge, Kathiawar, twice 
offici.Hting as District and Sessions Judge, 
We.stern India States Agency, 1932-37; 
Add]. District ami Sessions Judge, Western 
India and Gujarat States Agencies, 1937 ; 
Dewan of R;uiha?jpnr since 1937. Address: 
Itadhanpur St/«te. 


KAHN ('HAND Sahhar Rai Bahadur, Major, 
(Hiie.f Minis!, er. Datia, b. 1871. Entered 
(Jovt. Service in 1890. Asst. 

Settlement ()ffi« er in Kasli- 
mir, Patiala and Bagliat, 

StJites, 1901-1909. Settle- 
ment (/Ommissloner ainl 
Dir€*ctor of Land Records, 

Gwalior, 1911-1922, Deputy 
Commissioner Pnnjal) 1922- 
24, retired 1926, while in 
i’atiaia Service. Settlement 
Commissioner and (3iief Sec- 
retary, Siniumr State, 1927- 
1932. Revenue Minister, 

Patiala, 1932-1936, Member, Mahakma Khas 
Kotali State, 1936. (!hief Minister, Datia since 
1939. WlilU* Deputy Commissioner. Karnal, 
iKindled tlie Communal Riot in Panipat witli 
tact, supplied recDiits and eontrii>iited to- 
wards war loans in the Great War. Silver 
Jul»ilee Medal, 1035, (Coronation Medal, 1936. 
Honour of Tazim and a Kliillat of 118,4,000 
granted for meritorious services by tlie Ruler 
of Kotaii, 1939. Gold Medal presented and 
created Hon. Major, Datia Govind Infantry 
liy the Ruler of Datia in 1940. Member, 
Standing Committee of Ministers, (^liambcr 
of Princes. Memlier of various Clubs. Ad- 
dress : Datia. 


KAJI, Dewan Bahadur Hiralal LALLUBHAr, 
M.A., B.Sc., Advocate (A. S.), F.R.G.8., F.S.S., 
F.R.8.A., J.P., I.E.S., Kaisar-i-Hlnd Medalist; 
If Class (1930); Principal, Giijerat College, 
Ahmedabad ; formerly I’rofessor of Geo- 
grapiiy and Statistics, Sydenliain College 
of Corameree and Economics, Bombay, b. 
10 April 1880. m. Miss Vasantgavri B. 
Shetli of Surat. Fellow, Bombay University, 
Syndic, Indian Women’s University. A Co- 
operative leader and witer of All-India re- 
jmtation. All-India Co-operaMAC Institutes’ 
Association, Hon. Secretary (1929-33) and 
Vice-President, 1934-37. Founder: Bombay 
(;o-ox)erative Insurance Society and its Pre- 
sident (1930-35); Bombay Geograpblcal 
Society and its President (1929-32). Presided 
over ; Provincial Co-operative conferences 
of Mysore (1934) and Rajputana, Central 
India and Gwalior (1937); Bombay Geogra- 
phical Conference (1935). Publications : 
Exercises in Geometry (1911); Outline Atlas 
of Indian Empiie (1928); Primer on Co-opera- 
tion (1928); Co-operation in Bombay (1930); 
Co-operation In India (1932); Life and Speeches 
of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey (1934) : Principles 
of General Geography (3938); Great Mystery 
of life beyond Death (1938); Lands beyond 
the Border (1939). liesidence: Giijerat 
College, Aiimedabad, 
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KAJROLKER, Nahayan Sadoba, Proprietor 
of the Star of India Dairy (5o. h. 9th July 
1806, 8. of late Subcdar S. S. Kajrolker of 108th 
Maratha Light Infantry. Educ. : at the S. P. (J. 
MiHsUm Society Dapoli, Ratnagiri Dint. Is 
keenly interostod in the U]>- 
lift of the Dei)rcs8e(l()la8Hes ; 
(leiuMal Secretary, the De- 
pressed ( Masses Mission So- 
ciety of India; Member, 
Ilarijan Sevak Sangh , (Cen- 
tral Board, Delhi ; and 
Pjovineial Board of Bom- 
bay; Member, Uovt. of Bom- 
bay Backward Class Board. 
General SecretJiry, Indepen- 
dent Nationalist Harijan 
Party, Bombay, took a pro- 
minent part in signing the Poona Pact; 
Trustee, Rohidas (('hambhars) Samaj and 
Vithal Rukmai Temple ; President, Rohidas 
Education Society. A prominent Harijan 
leader and public worker ; Municipal 
Corporator; Member, Municipal Schools, 
Improvement Trust and Public Health 
CommittiCCB. AddrenH : 112, Medows Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 



KALE, Vaman GovinI). Retired Professor, 
Fergusson College, b. 1876. Ednc. : New 
ISnglish School and Fergusson CJoll., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of Poona 
as a life member in 1907. Fellow of Bom- 
bay llniv. for five years since 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll.; Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25 ; 
Secretary, D. E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928 ; Chairman, Bank of Maharashtra, 
Poona, etc.. Liberal In Politics, has ad- 
dressed numerous public meetings ; has 
published many articles on economics and 
political and social refonn, and the following 
works : “Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems,” “Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,” “Dawn of Modern Finance in 
India,” “Gokhale and Economic Reforms,” 
“India’s War Finance,” “Currency Reform in 
India,” “Constitutional Reforms in India,” 
“Economics of Protection in India,” “Econo- 
mics in India,” “Problems of World Econo- 
my,” “India’s Finance since 1921,” etc. 
Editor, Marathi Weekly “Artha.” Addrest : 
“ Durgadhlvasa.” Poona No. 4. 


KALIDAS, SETH Amratlal, Vice-President, 
Native Sliare A Stock Brokers’ Association 
and a leading share broker of Bombay, b. 
1887. Became a registered broker of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange in 
1909. Member, 31anaging 
Committee, 1918. Trustee, 

Seth Anandjee Kalyanjee 
Trust Fund ; did yeoman 
service to the Jain commu- 
nity by taking part in 
settling the Shetrunjaya 
affair, he being one of the 
members of the deputation 
that waited ui)on the 
Viceroy; contributed largely 
to the settlement of the 
“ Samet Sikhar ” dispute. He is the Presi- 
dent oj the Harabhai Modi Vidyottejak 



Mandal ; Trustee, Dharamchand Umed. har.,> 
Higher Education Trust Fund ; Vice-PresiUoiV 
Yasovijayji Jain Gurukul ; Managing Trustir 
Motishaw’s Lalbaug Jain Charities ; Trusts 
the Mahavir Jain Vidyalaya since 1028 aiui 
of the Mohanlalji Jain Central Lilnatv 
Resident General Secretary, Jain “ Khovt 
tombar ” Conference. Address : 101, indr i 
Bhuvan. Walkeshwar Road, Bombay. 

KAMAT, BaRKRISHNA SITARAM, B.A., Alij. 
chant, b. 21 March, 1871. Educ.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamnnabai R. M. Gawnskar of 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Lcgls. Connoii 
1913-16, 1916-20; Member, Legislative Assom’ 
bly, 1921-23 (Lll^ral) : Member, Kenya Dopu- 
tationto England, 1923 ; Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture ; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee ; Member, Boinlmv 
Leg. Council, 1930-36 ; Chairman, Deccaii 
Education Sotdety, Poona; Chairman, Deccan 
Agric. Association. Address: Ganeshkliimi 
Road, Poona 5. 

KAMBLI, SiDDAPPA Totappa, B.A., LL.I!., 
Diwan Bahadur, Sir (Kt. 1937) h. Septem- 
ber 1882. Educ.: At Deccan College. Prac- 
tised as Pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dharwar 
Courts. Non-official President of Hubli 
Municipal Borough from 1922 to 1930. 
President, Dharwar Dist. Local Board in 
1929 and 1930. Member of Bombay Council 
since 1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay 
Council, 1927-30 ; organised first non- Brahmin 
Conference in Hubli in 1920 ; was member, 
Railway Advisory Committee, M. S. M. 
Railway, for about two years: Presided over 
1st Karnatak Unification Conference held at 
Belgauni and Co-operative Conference held at 
Shiggaon In Dharwar Dist. in 1927 : Presi- 
dent, All-India Veerashaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927 and at Raiclmr in 1930: 
was President, Dhamarnon-Brahmin LeagiK*; 
member, Lingayat Education Association, 
Dharwar ; appointed Minister to Bom buy 
Government in November 1930 and also in 
the Interim Ministry of 1937. Addren^c 
Hubli, Dharwar Distt. 

KANDATHIL, Most Rev. Mah Augustino. 
D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitan of Bmakulam. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjiitor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernaktilam, since J911 ; 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Pariah Priest for some time. 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulaii', and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar- \ postollc of Eriia- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop. 
December 3, 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pftr<^’ 
parambilas Second Vicar -Apostolic, 9 Dec. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deo. 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 2l8t T>ec. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry. 
Trichur and Kottayam) ; Installation D 
Nov. 1924. Assistant at the Pontlflca 
Throne, 8 Dec. 1936 (Jubilee of the Episcopal 
Consecration). Address : Archbishop’s House 
Eruakulam, Cochin State, 
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KAN(iA, Kuan liAUADUU Jalejah Dorarji, 
ji.Sc. (Econ.) Philotechiiique IJiiiverBity 
(Brussels), F. R. Econ. S., F.C.T.S., P.C.T., 
F.E.I., (Gold Medallist), an eminent Educa- 
tionist of Bombay. Son 
of the late Ervad Dorabji 
Harjorji Kanga, the founder 
of the New Mazagon Boys’ 
and Girls’ School w'ho had 
left a unique mark on the! 
educational field in Bombay, 
Oil the death of his illus- 
trious fatlier, Khan Bahadur 
Kanga, took cliarge of the 
institution and today he 
has so moulded it, that the 
School is recognised as one 
of the premier educational institutions in 
Bomiiay, conducted on cosmopolitan lines. 
Tlie success, which has attended his work 
is due to his winning personality as well as the 
educational equipments of this versatile 
man, who is the Principal and a .It. Proprietor 
of the School. For his disinterested and 
voluntary social services to the cause of educa- 
tion the title of Khan Bahadur as a personal 
distinction was conferred on him. Moreover 
Khan Bahadur Kanga’s activities are multi- 
farious. He takes active part in War affairs. 
H(; is a Committee Member of the A. 11. P. 
Byculla and Mazagon and h.as been appointed 
Deputy Divisional Warden, Mazagon. 
Address: 140A, Mount Hoad, Mazagon, 
Bombay. 

KANGA, SlH Jamshepji Byramji, Kt. (1928); 
M.A., LL.B. 0. 27th Feb. 1875, s. of Byramji 
Bhikaji Kanga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Educ.: Elphinstone High School, Wilson 
(College, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Advocate of the High Court, 
Bombay, an Additional Judge of 

Bombay High Court, 1921 ; Advocate -General 
1922-1935. Address: Walkesh war, Bombay. 

KANIIAIYA LAL, lUl Bahadur, M.A., LL.I)., 
cx-.Iudge, High Court, Allahabad, b. 17 July 
186(1. m. Shrimati Devi, d. of Vyas 
Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ. : The Muir 
Central College, Allahabad ; Joined tlie 
U, P. (Avil Service on 22 April 1891 at 
Munslff ; acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1908; aicted 
as District and Sessions Judge 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years 
for different periods. Promoted Judicial 
(Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Retired July 1926; Vice-President, Age oi 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
l926-;{8; Member, Court, Senate .and Council, 
l>enares Hindu University since 192.3 ; 
Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad University 
^^ince 1927. Address: No. 9, Elgin Road, 
Allahabad. 

1^'ANIA, HARILAL Jbkisondas, B.A., LL.B. 
(The Hon. Mr. Justice), Judge, High Court, 
l>ombay. b. 3rd Nov. 1890. m. eldest d. of Sir 
Uhunllal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I. About eighteen 


years’ practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
Advocate on the Original Side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930, 1931 and 1932. Address: 50, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KANTKA, Raja Bahadur Sir Ra.tendra 
Narayan Bhanja Deo, Kt. (1933) ; O.B.E. 
(1918) ; Raja of : b. 24 March 1881. m. d. 
of late Raja Ladiikishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagiirb State, Orissa, in 1899. 
Edttc. : Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
Ravenahaw College, Cuttack. A.ssumed 
management of Kanika Raj from Court of 
Wards, 1902 ; Conferred with the personal 
title of Raja, 1910 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly and Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
( ■oumul at various times ; Fellow of Patna 
University, 1917 to 1919; Title of Raja as 
hereditary di.stinctioji conferred in 1919 ; 
Member of tlie t!ommittee elected by Bihar 
and Oris.sa Legislative Council to co-opt 
with the Simon (’ommission, 1028. Appointed 
Member of th(^ lOxccutive Council of tlie 
Governor of Bihar and Oriswi, January 
1929 and Vice-Pn^sident of the Executive 
Council, December 1931 to January 1934. 
Conferre<l with the title of Raja Bahadur 
as personal distinction, 1934. Member 
of the Ailvisory Council of tiic Govc'rnment 
of Orissa, 1936. Address : llajkaiiik.‘i, Cuttack, 
Orissa. 

KA.NITK.VR, Kkshav Ramouandua, M.A., 
B.Sc., b. 22 Aug. 1870. Educ : New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergussoii 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D. E. Societys’ 
institutions, 1 903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1005; 
in charge of Forgusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14 ; 
in charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21 ; 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the last 25 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years; represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the l*oona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physlc.-il 'Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924 ; 
was given King's Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society. 
Prof, of Physics in the Nowrosji Wadla College, 
Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, Unlv. of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Elected Dean of the faculty of Technology 
Univ. of Bombay for 1938-39. Address: 
12, Ganosh Wadi, Poona 4. 

KANTAWALA, MoiiAN H aisgovimjdas, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.A., Geography Dii»loma I 
((3iiitab.), Bai-at-J.aw (dray’s Inn), Ceylon 
Trade Commissioner for India, (Ceylon Civil 
Service), b. 3rd December 1890. t«. Kasbi- 

gaiiri JAlatlhar Alebta. Eduv. : Barewia 
College, Baroda, and Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Appointed to Ceylon Civil vServiee 
1915 and served there in various eapacities, 
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and ttnally as Setirclary to the ( ’oiiiineiec 
Alinifttry before being appointed an tlie lirat 
Ceylon Trade Commissioner in India. Publi- 
cat.wns : Vet/lon Polwe Court. Law (Two 
Kditions), Thenis on the Themwalaniai {Cey Urn 
Hindu Law), Santiuruo Kamat ((Jujerati 
Novel). Addrenti : “ Kantam/* Pochkhaiia- 

wala Iload, ■NVorll, liombay. 


KANTILAL IBHVAKLAL llAO SAHKB. J.P., 
Director of tiie Bombay Stock Exchange. 
b. at Badhanpur. Edae: at. Babu Pannalal 
Jain Higli Scliooi, Bombay, m. Miss 
Shakiintala, d. of Seth 
Jumakhlal Kalidas of 
Itadlianpur, has 3 sons and 
two (laiighterB. Started ids 
• business career by joining 
the Share business with his 
maternal uncle and he 
bouelit ids owm card in 
1929. Was elected a Direc- 
tor of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange 1939. Was 
Pre.sidcnt, Maiigrol Jain 
Sabha and Umedpur Jain 
Balashram, is Trus-tee of the Jain College and 
Godiji Jain temple. He is very charitable 
and has generously contributed to various 
deserving causes, chief among wdiich are : 
Its. 1,25,000 to Ishvarlal Amulnkhbhai Board- 
ing, Badhanpur, lls. 1,30,000 to the Bombay 
and Mangrol Jain Sabha, lls. 11,000 to the 
Ambala Jain College, lls. 25,000 to the Jain 
Shala, Radhanpur, lls. 10,000 to tiie Mahavi 
Jain Vidyalaya, Bs. 25,000 to Shree Jain 
Swetamber Conference for education. In 
memory of his father donated “ Ishvarlal 
Park” at Vile Parle and also lls. 10,000 for 
providing railing around Lokamanya Tilak’s 
Statue at Cliowpatty, Addrenn : 100, Stock 

Exchange New Building, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay . 

KANWAB Sain, Hai Bahadur, M.A., Bar-at- 
Law. Chief Justice, Alwar State. Ediic. : 
Scotch Mission High School, Sialkot, Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, Wren’s Powis Square 
and Lincoln’s Inn, London. Scholarship 
holder throughout School and College career. 
First Class First Punjab Uidverslty ]LA.(1895); 
Fuller Exhibitioner and Prizeman ; Aniold 
Silver Medalist M. A. (Physics) 1896; First in 
the University; Maclagan Gold Medalist; M.A. 
(English) 1897: Asst. Prof., Government 
College, Lahore. Called to the Bar 1900 ; 
Practised as Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 
1901-1911 ; Principal, Law College, Lahore, 
1911-1921 ; Nomiiuited Fellow, Punjab 
(Jniv. ; Elected Syndic and Secretary, Oriental 
Faculty, Punjab U niv. ; Private Secretary 
to H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner (1918) ; 
Chief Justice, High Court, Jammu and Kashmir, 
(1921-1931) ; Member, Delhi Conspiracy 
Commission, 1931-1933 ; Elected Trustee, 
Tribune Trust, (1932) ; Elected Fellow, Punjab 
Univ., (1935) ; President, Special Tribunal, 


Mithri Notes lorging Case, Jo<lhpur, (1 m,;.-), 
Judicial Minister, Jodhpur State, (j 
Judicial Minister and fliief Justice, Aiu;,, 
State, 1040. Puhlwatlom : Papers on 
and Architecture ; The Qutab Miiiar of ])( i|,i 
Essays in Urdu Muraqqa-i-Khiyal; i |,]„ 
Drama — Brahniand Natak. Address: Ahvin 

KAPADTA, Harjivan PursHOTTAM, Partner 
M. Kajiji iSi. (?o.. Managing Agents, the l ui- 
versal Fire and General Insurance Co., T,t(i 
Bombay, b. 1887 in Bombay. Neplicw (,; 
tiie late Mr. Motilal Kanji 
who w’as a very pTorninent 
flgiirc in Bombay (5om- 
mcrciul Circles. Was the 
Secretary t)f the Bombay 
Gorak Sangh Mandali and 
I’rustee of the Tulsidas 
Gopalji ('harities. was a 
Director of tlic Central Bank 
of India Ltd., and Union 
Bank of India Jibl. Was 
connected with Several 
Commercial Organisations 
and founded the Universal Fire and GcimtuI 
InsiiraiMje (3o. Educated: at St. Xavier’s lIL'h 
School, m. Indumati, sister of N. B. Vlbhiikiir. 
Bar-at-Law', five Children. He was tlic 
Managing Agent of tlie Dinshaw Petit Mi!!. 
Manekjl Petit Mills (’o., and Fazall)hoy uiid 
Pabani Mills Ltd., is a Director of the Forwjinl 
Insurance Co., Ltd., and Jlaglmvarishi Min'* 
Ltd. Proprietor ; Kanji Diuiramsey A, CO,. 
Oldest piecegoods Merchants of Mulji Jctii!i 
Market. The olde.st member of the Bombay 
Native Share & Stock Brokers’ Association, 
Club: Cricket Club of India. Address: lo:!, 
(’athedral Street, Bombay. 

KAPUR, Kalidas, M.A., L.T., Head Master, 
Kali Charan High Scliooi, Lucknow, b. 11 
Aug. 1892. Educ. : Govt. Jubilee Bi^li 
School and Canning (Jollege, Lucknow. B..V. 
(1915), L.T. (1916) and M.A. (1921). Bead 
Master since 1921. Representative of U.r 
Head Masters on the Board of H. S. and luUr. 
Education (1925-37) ; President, IM’. 
Secondary Education Association (1925-20) ; 
Secretary, Montessori and Kindergarten 
Section of the All- Asia Conference (1930); 
Convener of the Hindi Committee of tlie 
Board of H. S. and Inter. Education (1931 37) ; 
Chairman, Teachers’ Co-operative I^rovident 
Society, Ltd., (1933-39) and of U.P. S.E.A. 
Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd,, 1940 ; 
General Secretary, U.P. S. E. Association, 
(1934-35); Visited Japan on Educational 
Mission (1936), Hon. Editor, “ Education.” 
Publicatwns : Introductory History of India 
ill Hindi and Urdu ; Hindi Sar Sangrali in 
4 volumes ; Sahitya Sainiksha ; Towanih a 
Better Order ; Shlksha Samiksha ; Evolul ion 
of Indian Culture in Hindi and Urdu ; Kashmir. 
Address : Kali Charan High School, Luckuow. 
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AUANJIA, Mr. Behram Naorosji, M.L.C. 
.T 1^, F.C.I.S., is a leadlnff businessman and 
Director of many Joint Stock Companies in 
Bombay, a prominent member of the Municipal 
Corporation and an Hony. 
Presidency Magistrate. 
JRilected Mayor, 1939. Mr. 
Karanjia has worked for 27 
years either as Chairman, 
Secretary or Treasurer of 
various relief funds. 
Secretary, War Loan <fc 
Food Control Committees, 
1914-19 ; Our Day Fund &. 
Peoples’ Fair, 1021, when 
II. B.. H. the Prince 
of Wales visited Bombay ; 
Governor’s Sind Relief 
Fund, 1930-31; King George V Silver 
Jubilee & Memorial Funds ; Quetta <fe Bihar 
Earthquake Relief Fimds; Treasurer, 
Hospital Maintenance Committee ; Vice- 
President, St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Karanjia is a great public 
worker. Chairman (nominated), Versova 
Beach Committee, 1924-34 ; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust ; Member, Standing 
Committee, etc., and Chairman, Works & 
Improvements Committees of Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, on who.se behalf he was 
also on the Advisory Committee of the Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital for Children. During the 
communal riots he did his best to restore 
good relations between various com- 
munities. Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors ; Advisory Committee of the Q. I. P. 
Ry. and also B. B. & C. I. Ry. ; Managing 
Committee of the W. I. A. A.; Excise Advisory 
Committee; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1932 ; Society of Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrates, 1932 and Railway Passengers 
Tralfic Relief Association ; Silk Merchants’ 
Association, Chairman of the Public Holiday 
Enquiry Committee (1939) an Hon. visitor 
to Jail. Mr. Karanjia deals on a large 
scale in silk and general merchandise, and as a 
result of his first-hand knowledge, has exposed 
smuggling in silk and other dutiable goods 
j going on through land-frontiers such as Slam- 
I Burma, Baluchistan-Slnd, etc., and thus 
! helped Government to secure additional 
revenue. In regard to goods entering India 
through Kathiawar Ports he Insisted on a 
cordon being formed at Viramgam as a result 
of his conference in 1927 with Sir Basil 
Blackett, the then Finance Member of the 
Government of India. He gave evidence 
before the Tariff Board’s enquiries into the 
Cotton Textile, Gold Thread & Silk Industries, 
the Indian Railway Enquiry (Wedgwood 
Committee) and the Central & Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees. Assessor, 
Kent Control Committee, 1914-19. I*re8ident 
of the Managing Committee of Bai Yamunabai 
Kair Hospital; Joint Hon. Treasurer of 
“ Children’s Aid Society and David Sassoon 
Industrial School.” Recipient of the Kalser- 
i-Hind Medal, the Governor-General’s Certi- 
ficate of Merit, King George V Silver Jubilee 
Medal and King’s Coronation Medal. Secretary, 1 
Bombay War Gifts Fund; Member of the 
Managing Committee “ Times of India ! 
Storm Fund’ . Second time unanimously 
elected as a Trustee of the Bombay Port Trust 


by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber “ Piece- 
goods Section. " Address : ” Shengre I^a,” 8, 
Carmichael Road, Bombay 6. 

KARAULI, H.H. MAHARAJA DlIlRAJ SIR BHOM 
Pal Deo Bahadur Yadckul Chandra Bhal, 
K.O.8.I., h. 18 June 1866. s. 21 August 1927. 
1 Mtihar{ijkuinar Shree Ganesh Pal, (who 
has recently l)een entrusted by H. H. with 
full ijowera of administration and 2 gd. s. 
Address : Karauli, Rajpiitana. 

f 

KARAYaLAK, Lexman Sattanatha, M.L.A.. 
Zemindar; Advocate, High Court, Madrai^i 
b. 1910. m. Sakuntala, daughter of Tirunolvel. 
Totatri D-as. has one daugliter, V’ijayalekshmi 
Edue. : SattJinathan II igh 
School, Shcncottali, 11. H. 

1’he Maharajah’s tk)llegc of 
Science, Trivandrum and 
Law College Madras ; 
apprenticed and studied 
law undi^r Mr. V. L. Etiiiraj, 

Public Prosecutor Madras ; 

President, Yadava Confer- 
ence 193.5; influential 
leader of Yedava tJomnm- 
nity ; returned unopposed 
member of Madras 
Assembly 1937 ; appointed member of Com- 
mittee for selection of Honorary Magistrates 
1 939 ; holds membersbip of several elected 
bodies and committees appointed by Govern- 
ment of Madras ; takes keen interest in rural 
reconstruction. Address: Zemindar, Shen- 
(.‘ottali. 

KARKHANAVALA, Dadarhoy Manekshaw, 
Kuan Sahkb, Licentiate in 'J’cchnical Chemis- 
try, Victoria Jubilee Tecimical Institute, 
Bombay, m. Mauljeb 
dauglitiT of Khan Bahadur 
Cai)t. N. J. Vazlfdar Fellow 
of the Cliemical Society of 
TiOndon and the Interna- 
tional Faculty of Science, 
London. Asst. Chemist, 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
Ltd., Jamshedpur, 1921. 
Since 1922 first Laboratory 
Assistant to Chemical 
Analyzer to the Government 
of Bombay, acted on several 
occasions as Asst. Chemical Analyzer. Title 
of Khan Salic b awarded in recognition of 
meritorious services. Address : Tardeo Ter- 
races, Tardeo, Bombay. 

KARVE, Dattatreya Copal, M.A. (Bombay), 
Secretary, Deccan Education Society, Fer- 
giiBson (Jollege, Poona and Asstt. Unit 
Commander, Poona (Hvic Guard, b. 24 Dec. 
1898; m. 1924 Sumatibai, d. of Mr. Khare. 
Educ.: New English School and Fergusson 
College, Poona God ben Medalist 1921 ; 
Wedderburii Scholar 1923 ; Professor of 
History and Economies, Fergusson (V)llege, 
Poona, 1923-1936; and since 1940; Princi- 
pal and Professor of History and Economics, 
Wlllingdon College, Dt. Satara, 1936-40 ; 
Lieutenant and for some time Acting Ad- 
jutant University Training Corps, 1924-28; 
Gave evidence before Indian Sandhurst 
Committee 1926 and Bombay Physical 
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Tniiiiing Committee 1 928 ; Fellow, Univer- 
sity of Boml)ay, 1935-40. Jjoeal Secretary, 
Indian Statistical Institute ; Member, Indian 
Economic and Politiciil Science Associations ; 
has frequently contributed to the press 
on political economic and constitutional 
matters. Publications : Two Marathi 
books on Principles of Economics and 
Indian Economic Problems (1927, 1929); 
Federations, a study in Comparative Politics 
(1933); Poverty and Population in India, 
1937 : Kdited Historical an<l Economic 
Studies. 1941. Address: Fcrgusson College, 
Poona 4. 

KASHMIE, Mahahaja of, see Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharaja of. 

KASTURBHAI Lalbhai, Millowner. 
b. 22, Dec. 1894. m. Srimati Sardaben, 
d. of Mr. Chimanlal Vadilal Zaver of 
Ahmedabad. Educ. : at Gujerat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secy., Ahmedabad Famine 
Belief Committee, 1918-19 ; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association, 1923-26 ; elected member, 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Millowners* Association, (1923-26); 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th 
International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, 1929; Nominated delegate to the 
I8th international Labour Conference, 
1934 ; Elected President, Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, 1934-36 ; Elected President, 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, 1936 
and 1936 ; Consultative Member, British 
Indian Trade Delegation to England, 1937. 
One of the leaders and President of the 
Jain Community in India, viz., Sheth Anandji 
Kalyanji, and managing their large religious 
funds. Address : Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 

KATJU, Dr. Kailas Nath, M.A., LL.D., M.L. 
A., Advocate, Allahabad High Court. 
b. 17th, June 1887 ; m. Run Kishori d. 
of Pandit Niranjan Nath Kaul of Jodhpur. 
Educ, : Barr High School, Jaora (C.I.) ; 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Commenced 
practice in the District Court at Cawnpore 
(1908-14) and joined the High Court Bar at 
Allahabad in 1914 ; obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Allahabad University 
(1919) ; enrolled as Advocate of the Allahabad 
High Court (1921) ; member. Council of U. P. 
Provincial Congress Committee for several 
years ; elected Chairman, Allahabad Municipal 
Board (1936-37) ; Chancellor, Prayag Mahila 
Vidyapith ; President, Allahabad Diet. Agri. 
Association : Editor, AUaliabad Law Journal 
(1918-37). Becnme Minister for Justice, 
Industries and Development, Government 
of the United Provinces in 1937 and resigned 
in 1939; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee since 16th February 1940. 
At present \nidergoing iiiipriHonment in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. Sentenced to 18 months S. I. 
on Nov. 27, 1940. Puhlicnfions : A thesis 
on the Law relating to ('riminal and Action- 
able Conspiracies, and a commentary (witli 
Mr. S. (X Das) on the Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure. Address : 19, Edmon- 
stone Road, Allahabad. 


KAUL, Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Ham 
Kibhan, M.A., C.S.I., C.I.E., h. 1869. Educ. 
Govt. Coll., Lahore ; Asstt. Commsr., 1890 • 
Jun. Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1893-97’- 
District Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 ; Deputy 
Commr., Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer 
Muzaffargarh, 1898-1903 ; S. O., Mianwali' 
1903-8 ; Dy. Commsr., 1906 ; Dy. Comnir ’ 
Muzaffargarh, 1908-09 ; Dy. Commsr. anil 
Supdt., Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12 • 
Dy. Commr., Montgomery, 1913; Deputy 
Commissioner for Criminal Tribes, 1017. 
19 ; Dy. C!ommissioner, Jhelum 1919- 
Commissioner, Rawalpindi Division, 1919-20 •’ 
Commissioner, Juiunder Division, Nov- 
ember 1920 to November 1923 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Services, 1923-1924; 
Commissioner, Rawalpindi Division, 1924; 
retired, Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27. Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1931-32 ; Revenue 
Miuister, Patiala, 1035 ; acted as Prime 
Minister, Patiala, 1036-37. Address : Patiala. 

KAUL, Mahkndra Kishan, B.A. (Punjab), 
M.l.S.l. (London). b. May 1905. Son ot 
Raja Hari Kishan Kaul, C.S.I., C.I.E, m. 
Brij Kuinari, d. of Mr. T. N. Tankha, Mussoorie. 
Educ. : Govt. College, Lahore. Took trahiint; 
in the Tabi Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Jam- 
shedpur, and Scindia Steam Navigatinu 
Co., Ltd., Bombay. Joined the B.B. <fe C. I. 
Railway in tlie Stores Dept, as Asstt. Sujxit. 
of Stores, 1927. Worked as a Member of 
the Ajmer-Merwara Educational Exhlbiiioji, 
1927, Officiated as Supdt. of Stores at 
Ajmer and Bombay, 1928 and 1936. Trans- 
ferred to Ajmer as officiating Supdt. of Stores. 
1938, confirmed, 1939. Nominated Member 
of the Nominated Munieip»il Committet*. 
Ajmer, on belialf of the Railway, 1938. 
Organised the Ajmer Red Cross Fete in aid 
of H. E. The Marchioness of Linlithgow’s 
Anti-Tuberculosis Fund, 1938-39. Elected 
Chairman of the reconstituted elected Muni- 
ci|)al Committee, Ajmer, 1939. Vice-President 
of the B.B. & C.I. Rly. Metre-Gauge Athletic 
Association, 1940, Member, Ajmer-Merwara 
War Purposes Association Publicity Snl)- 
Committee and also Member-in-Charge of 
Broadcasting and Talks, 1940. Address : 
Ajmer. 

KAY, Sir Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927), J.P.. 
Managing Director, W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., 
Member, Council of Imperial Agricultural 
Research, b. 20th January 1884. m. 1928. 
Mildred, second d. of late J. S. and R. A. 
Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire, (d. boru 
17th October 1934). Educ. : at Bolton, 
Lancashire. Came to India to present firm, 
1 907 ; Managing Director and Chaiiman ol 
Board of several companies under their 
control ; Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ 
.Association, 1921, 1922, 1986 and Employers’ 
Delegate to Intematioiial Labour Conference, 
1923 ; Officer in Bombay Light Horse ; Vice- 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 1925; 
President, 1926 ; Vice-President, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, 1926-26-81-82 ; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
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]926; Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926. Address : Wilderness 
Cottage, Nepean Sea Boad, Bombay. 

CliLKAB, Narsinha Chintaman, B.A., LL.B., 
( 1894 ); ex-M.L.A., Editor, Ke^ari, Poona, b. 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Diirgnbai, d. of Morcpant 
Pendse. £?dMC..* Mira j, Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896 ; editor, Mahratta^ 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919 ; editor, Kesan 
from 1897 to 1899 and asrain from 1910 to 
1931; Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 191i- 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress. Homo llule 
I.eague deputation to England in 1919; 
olecfed member of the Legislative Assembh 
In 1923 and 1026. Publications: Books in Mara- 
thi : 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics, 
In English ; Case for Indian Homo llule. 
Landmarks of Tjokmanya's life ; “ A Passing 
Phase of Politics.” Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen.” Botired from public life (1 937). 
Address : Tilak Boad, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 
City. 

ivKNNEDY, Thomas Sinolaik, F.H.S.A.. 
(}(‘ueral Manager, (ileiilield Kennedy, 
Jjtd.. Bombay, and Sherilf of Bonil)ay (1941). 
h. 1884 at Kilmarnock, Scotland. Educ. : 
I'ettes ('oUege, Edinburgh ; received early 
training at Glciifi(?ld A' Kennedy J4d., Kilmar- 
iiO(;k ; Asst. Engineer, Boliinson Deep Gold 
Mines in South Africa for 2 years ; joined 
Glenileld A Kennedy, Ltd., Bombay, in 1011 ; 
served European War, 1914-19 ; has been 
on the Advisory ('OrnTnittce of the (’olleg<’! 
of Engineering. Poona, for the last l.'i years; 
Prosicient, Boini)ay Engineering Congress, 
1937; llony. Presidency Magistrate since 
1929; Chairman, Bombay Branch of the 
Ihiropesin Association for 2 y(>ars ; ex-inembcr, 
Bombay Legislative Council and Leader of 
the Eiiropean (Jrou]); memhor. Advisory 
CommitB-ie, and later .Managing Committee, 
of the St. (Jeorge’s Hospital, Bomhay^ till 
1938 ; member f)f comuiitt(H' of various orgaiii- 
satious including the S, J^. C. A., the Bomb.ay 
Scottish Oridianage and the ('alodoniaii 
Society, and an ex-President of the last 
luciitioned ; member, European Advisory 
Committee for the Boml)ay War Gifts Fund. 
Adilress : Phoenix Building, Graham Boad, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. 


Keonjhab Statk, Baj Kumar Laxmi 
JNarayan Bhanja Duo of. b. 2r»th July 
1912. Ednc.: Baj Kumar College, Baipur (C.P.) 
where ho was a first class Scout. Ciraduated 
witli distinction from the 
Scottish Churcli College, 
Calcutta University in 193.5. 
Toured all over South India 
and (leylon and visited 
Mysore, Travancore and 
Cochin States. He proceeded 
to England for higher studies 
and joined the Middle 
Temple for a course in 
Law and the London 
H School of Economics for 
training in public Adnitul- 



stration. After rcturfiing from England lie 
underwent a course of administrative training 
in Bangalore for sixteen months and is 
now helping his brother in the administra- 
tion of the State. Tiie Kumar is an all 
round Sportsman and has been utilising 
all ids spare time in tlie progress of atliletlcs 
& education in his State. Ho is the President 
of the local Boy-Scouts Association. He is a 
keen student of Economics and Politics which 
have lieen his special siibji^cts of interest from 
his (iollegc days. Address : Keonjhargarh, 
Kconjhar State, E.S.A., India. 

KHAITAN, D.P., M.L.A., lUmgal. b. Aug. 14, 
1888, General Manager of Birla Brothers, 
Ltd., Councillor of Calcutta (Corpora- 
tion, PrealJeiit of Bengal Flying Club, 
Chairman of Sugar En- 
quiry Committee, Member, 

Sugar (Control Board, 

Committees of tlie 
Indian Jute Mills Associ- 
ation, Indian Sugar 
Mills Association, Indian 
Sugar Syndicate, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, 
etc. P r e s i d e n t of : 

Federation of Indian 
(Chambers of (Commerce, 

The Indian National 
Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, The Bengal Millowners’ Associa- 
tion. Is a ilirector of several cotton 
Mills and sugar Mills, etc. He was a 
Commissioner of the (Calcutta Corjioration 
from 1921-24 and M.L.C., Bengal, 1922-26; 
President, Indian (Chaml)er of Commerce, 1928 
and 1930. Memlier, Indian Delegation to the 
International liubour Conference in Geneva 
in 1928, Central Banking Commission 
in India, 1929-32, TIuj Jute Euipiiry 
(Committee, 1933, Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry, J934 and (Commissioner of the Cal- 
cutta Port Trust, 1934-36. Kepreseutetl 
Indian Industries at tlie Imlo-Japanese Trade 
Agreement and tlie indo-Jjancashire Agree- 
ment. Memlier of the Board of Industries, 
Bengal, since 1922. Address: 8, Boyal 

Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

KHANNA, Bai Bahadur Mehr Chand, M.L.A., 
Bai Sahib (1927), Bai Bahadur (1936), 6. 
1897 ; Educ : Edwardes College, Peshawar. 
One of the founders of the Hindu Sabha in the 
North-West Frontier I’rovince and its Ptesi- 
dent for several years ; took active part 
during the past 20 years towards safeguarding 
the rights and interests of tlie Frontier minori- 
ties ; in 1929 submittctl a detaileij memoran- 
dum to the Boyal Statutory Commission, and 
also gave evidence ; in 1930 sulimitted an 
exhaustive memorandum to the first Bound 
Tabic Conference ; was appointed a member 
of the Frontier Begulations Enquiry Com- 
mittee set up by the Government of India 
(1931) ; was elected to the I’rontier Leg. 
Council (1932) ; gave evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on behalf of 
the Frontier minorities (1938) ; was responsi- 
ble for the convening of tlie Frontier, Punjab, 
Sind, Hindu-Sikh Conference at Peshawar 
(1934), and was elected Chairman of the 
Beceptiou Committee ; was member of the 
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Pronticr Corruption Enquiry Committee and 
of the Provincial Franchise Committee ; was 
a co-opted member of the Lothian and Ham- 
mond Committees ; was Finance Minister, 
N. W. F. Province (1937); Leader, Hindu- 
Sikh l^ationalist Party in the Frontier Legis- 
lative Assembly ; Member, Peshawar District 
War Committee, War Purposes Committee, 
Provincial Red Cross Executive and Working 
Committee and All-India Hindu League. 
Addref^g : 28, Saddar Road, Peshawar. 

KHABE, DR. NaRAYAN BhaskAR, B.A., M.D., 
Nagpur. 6. 1884. C. P. Medical service 1907- 
1916. Resigned from Government service in 
1916. Member of the Legislative Council 
(rf* 0. P. and Berar from 1923 to 1929, elected 
on the Swaraj Party ticket. Imprisoned in 
1930 Civil Disobedience Movement. Member, 
Central Legislative Assembly from 193.5 
to 1937 where he placed on the Statute a bill 
called the “ Ariya Marriage Validation Bill.” 
First Prime Minister of the Central Provinces 
and Berar (1037-38). Had to resign on 
account of his differences with Mr. Gandhi 
and the Congress Working Committee, on the 
issue of democracy in the Congress. After 
resignation published a pamphlet umlcr the 
title. ” My Defence,” with fac-simile ]»hoto- 
graphs of correspomlence and original docu- 
ments, throwing a strong search-light on the 
anti-democratic methods adopted l>y the 
Congress High Command. Address : Indira 
Mahal, Dliautoli, Nagpur, C.P, 

KHAllSHED.!! LIM.TI, J.P., h, on 12th August 
1878. Began his career in 1900 wlien he 
joined Bombay ('ycle Agency. In 1915, 
Mr. K. D. Wadia made him his partner. 

In 1018 when Mr. Wadia 
sold the bu8inc.S8, the 

concern was turned into a 
Jdniite<i Company and tlie ' 
entire business was solely ; 
(!onduct-ed by Mr. Limji 
under the name and style 
of Itomhay Cycle and 
Motor Agency Ltd,, of 
which Mr. Limji is the 
sole agent since 1923. 

He has been in the Motor 
Trade now over 41 years. 
Mr. Limji is a Justice of the Peace and an 

Honorary Magistrate. He was a Member 

of the Bombay Municii^al Corporation and 
has also served as a Delegate of the Parsi 
Chief Matrimonial Court. He is one of the 
recipients of the King George V Silver Jubilee 
Medal, He has travelled all over the world 
and is well-known in Bombay Society, Clitbg : 
Willlngdon, Orient, Ripon, Flying, B. P. 
Golf, Cricket, Radio and Roshanaia Clubs. 
Address : 125, Curaballa Hill, Bombay. 

KHER, Bal Gangadhar, B.A., LL.B., Ex- 
Prime Minister, Government of Bombay. 
h. 1888 ; TAm.'. at Wilson College, 
Vurjeewandas Madliavdas Sanskrit Scholar, 
Bhawoo Daji Prizeman, Dakshina FeUow. 
Enrolled as Vakil 19J2, Solhdtor 1918. 
Partner, Messrs. Manilal Kher Ambalal & 
Co., Solicitors, Ex-Director, Bombay Mutual 
Life Assurance Society, Ltd. Taking active 
part in politics since 1922. Secretary 
of the Swaraj Party; Secretary of the Bardoll 
Satyagraha Inquiry Committee ; Member, 


AU-ludia Congress Committee, in 
sentenced to eight months’ rigorous impj isdu! 
ment and fine. . Again arrested 1932; 
tencedto two years rigorous imprisonmenf an, i 
fine. Ex- President, Harijan Sevak Sauj^i, 
Maliarashtra; Founder, Bombay Legal Aid so 
ciety ; Co-Editor, Bombay Law Journal 
Vice-President, Shradhanand Anath Mahilasiii 
ram ; Leader, Bombay Legislature Congress 
Party, Prime Minister, 1937-39. Arresfed 
and imj)risoned under Defence of IikTi;, 
Act, 1940. 

KHIMJI, Bhawanji Arjan, M.L.A. (Bombay). 
b. July 20, 1902, senior partner of Messrs. 
Arjan Khiinji & Co. and a Director of Mie 
Arjan Khimjl Ginning & Pressing Co., l.td. 
President of the Bombay 
Cotton Merchants and 
Muccadums Association, 

Ltd., and for many years 
a Director of the East 
India Cotton Association 
Ltd. Represents the 

E.I.O.A. in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly. Has 
been on the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Indian Mer- 
chants (Uiamber since 1933 
and represents the 

“ (Chamber in the Bombay Municiiai 
Corporation. He also represented tlic 
’* Chamber ” for some time on the Board 
of Trustees for the Port of Bombay. Hr 
represents the Bombay liCgislative AssemMy 
on the JiO(tal Advisory (Jommittce of tin; 
G. I. P. Illy, and is also a Member of lln; 
Electricity Advisory Board, Bombay. He is ii 
member of the All-India Congress Conunitter 
and Treasurer of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee; Member of the Bombay 
Province Harijan Sevak Sangb, and besidts, 
a Trustee of several Charitable Trusts. He 
was detained by (B>vernment under Mie 
Emergency Ordinance for having taken pail, 
in the Satyagraha movement in 1932, and has 
again been detained in December 1940 under 
the Defence of India Act for having taken 
part in the present Satyagraha movement. 
Address : ” Western India House,” 7, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

KHIRASRA : Thakore Saheb SnRi 
SUUSINHJI Balsinhji. The Ruling Chief 
of Khirasra State in tlie Western Kathiawar 
Agency, b, 26th September, 1890. Succee'l- 
ed : 24th February, 192i). 
He received his education 
in England where he stayed 
for about tlirce and a 
half years and has travelled 
in Europe. He had tlie 
privilege of attending tl>e 
Coronation in England i» 
1911. He received Military 
training for about two 
years in the Imperial Cadet 
(’orps College at Dchrip 
Dun, Education and Medi- 
cal relief are given quite free. Married, haw 
five sons. Yuvraj Shrl Prabalsinhji : Kumar 
Shrl Harischandraslnhil ; Kumar Shrl Kaiias* 
sinhjl ; Kumar Shri Pratapchandiasinhji > 
Kumar Shrl Avlchalsinhji. Addreee : 
Nlwas, Khirasra (Eanmalji), Kathiawar. 
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KHOSI.A, a. N., B.A., b. 16th February, 1904; 
m. Jialwaut Kaur, has two sous, Burendar and 
Narendar. Graduated from the Prince of 
Wales College, Jammu 1923. 
Joined Indian Audit & 
Accounts Dept. 1926. Start- 
ed a movement in the Pun- 
jab for checking abduction 
of women. Organized Pun- 
jab Women’s Protection 
League, 1933, and was its 
Secretary for two years. 
Resigned in 1935. A very 
popular writer of books on 
competitive examinations, 
has also ^M-itten useful pub- 
lications for Government servants which have 
been approved by the Central Government, 
almost all the Provincial Governments and 
Heads of Dex>artments throughout India. His 
commentaries on Account books are highly 
commended reference books ; filed several suits 
for infringement of his books and got decrees 
from coiuts. Is keenly interested in social 
work and unemployment problem. Publica- 
tions : Fiindainenbil Rules Explained, Civil 
Service Regulations Explained. A Practical 
Guide to Precis- writing. Drafting and Official 
Correspondence, Government Servants’ Rules, 
All Examinations* General Knowledge Ques- 
tions Answered, New Method Intelligence 
Tests and a dozen more. Recreation : Cricket. 
Address : Shahi Mohalla, Lahore. 

KHOSLA, Ka-NShi Ram, Journalist, Proprietor, 
The Imperial Publishing Co., Lahore, Govern- 
ing Director, Kaye Motors Ltd., Lahore. 
b, April 1882. Educ. : at F. C. College, Lahore. 
Joined Commercial Bank of India, Ltd., 
1902 ; Manager, Peoples Bank, 1904 ; Punjab 
Co-operative Bank, 1905 ; Proprietor, K. 
K. Khosla Co., 1901 ; Started Imperial 
Publishing (’ompany, 1911 and Industrial 
and Exchange Bank at Bombay 1920 which 
went into liquidation in 1924. Member, 
Executive body of the Indian Chamber of 
(•ominerce ; Member, N. W. R. Advisory 
Committee, Ijahore. Puhlir.ations : “Khosla 
Direct(uy,’’ 1906-16 and 1925-28, “ Imperial 
Coronation Durbar,” “ India and the War,” 
H.I.M. King George V and tlie Princes of 
India and the Indian Empire,” “ India and 
Nazi Menace,” “ Leading Men and Women 
in India,” “ Indian Banking Year Book,” 
“ States Estates and Who’s Who in India 
and Burma.” Editor : “ Dally Herald, ” 

1 932-34. A ddress : Post Box 250, Lahore. 
Tcl. “ Khosla.” 

K HUHRO, Kuan Bahadur Muummad Ayub 
Shah Muummad Khan of Larkana, Sind. 
b. in 1901, has been a member of the Bombay j 
I^egislatlve Council 
since 1924. He is the 
Vice-President of Sind 
“ azad,” (V)nference and 
also of the Sind Mua\jms’ 

Association. He led the 
deputation of the Sind 
Muslims before the Royal 
Statutory (Commission In 
1929, and Sind Financial 
Inquiry Committee. He 
gave evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Select 


( ’ommittee on Indian Reforms. He was a Mem - 
her of the Advisory Council of H . E. the Gover- 
nor of Sind on its separation. When the popular 
Government came into existence, he was 
el exited as a member of the Assembly from 
its inception and was Parliamentary Secretary 
to Hon’blo the Premier. In 1939, he was 
elected as the Leader of the Muslim League 
Party and also the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Sind Legislative Assembly. He at 
present is a prominent member of the Sind 
Cabinet in charge of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

KIMATllAl Asoomal, Rao Bahadur, J.P., b, 
October 1884. Educ. : N. J. High School. 
Karachi. Belongs to a prominent and well-res- 
pected family. A premier resident of Karachi 
and a leading member of 
Sindbi Punjabi (immun- 
ity. Elected by joint electo- 
rate from various Wards to 
Karachi Municipal Corpora 
tion and served there on 
the Managing Committee, 

Garden Committee and othci 
(immitteea. Hony. Magis- 
trate in 1913 ; Special First 
Class Magistrate, 1921-38 : 

Life Member of Ida Rieu 
Poor Welfare Association 
and Member of Managing (Ommittee; J^ifo 
Member and Hony. Treasurer of S. P. C. A.; 
Vice-President of Hindu Cremation Ground 
Improvement Trust ; (fiialrmaii of Sind 
Hindu League ; Hony. Secretary and Treasur- 
er of Karachi Branch of Overseas League ; 
Hony. Treasurer (fe Trustee of H. M. King 
Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund (Sind 

I Branch). Hon. Treasurer, Sind Provincial 
Tuberculosis Association. Recipient of 
coronation Medal, Afrinama and Gold Watch. 
Address : 65, Britto Road, Jamshed 

Quarter, Karachi. 

KHUNDKAR, The Hon. Mb. Justice Nural 
A7.EBM, B.A. (Cal.), B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, January 
1918, Judge, High Court, Calcutta. d>. 17th 
March 1890 ; tn. Rose Mar car, grandchild 
of the late Stephen P. Aganoor, British Agent 
at Ispahan and niece of the late Dr. M. S. P. 
Aganoor, O.B.E., British Consul at Ispahan . 
Educ,'. St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. I^ecturer L.C.C. 
Senior Commercial Institutes, 1918-19 ; 
Lecturer in Mercantile Law, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1921-24 ; Presidency Magistrate, 1020 ; 
Judge Small Causes Court, 1923 ; Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer, Bengal, 1924; “Vice- 
President, All-India Society for prevention 
of Cruelty to animals 1939.” Publications : 
Miscellaneous articles, Addre High 

Court, Calcutta. 

KIBE, Madhavrao VINATAK, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divan-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1901), Altmod-ud- 
Dowla (1930). Vazlr-ud-dowla, 1933. Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore, b, 1877. w. Kamalabai Kibe. Educ.: 
Daly College, Indore; Muir Central College, 
Alle^bad. Hon. Attache to Agent to the 
Governor-General In Central India ; Minister, 
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Uttwas State (J.B.). Publications : articles in 
well*knowD magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
Engiish on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities. Address : Saraswatiniketan, Camp, 
Indore. Centra] India. 


KllirALANI, Hiranand Khusuiram, C.I.E., 
I.C.S., M.A. (Bora.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Law (TJncoln’s Inn). Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust, h. 28 Jan. 1888. tn. to 
Gull H. Gidvani. Educ.: N. H. 

Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karaclii and Merton Coll., Oxford 
Asstt. Collr. and Magto., Ahmedabad, Broacli 
and Surat, 1912-1918 ; Municipal Commssr. 
Sui*at, 1918 to 1920. Collr. and Dlst. Magtc., 
Kaii'a, 1923-24 ; Dy. Secretary to Government, 
Kcv. Deptt., 1924-26; Collector of Kolaba, 
1928; Deputy. Secretary, Indian Central 
Comntittee, 1929 ; Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Bewa Kantha, 1930-31 : 
Municipal Commissioner, City of Bombay, 
1931-34 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
193ri : Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department, April 1935 ; 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Sind, 
1936-38. Address: ‘J^orth End’ Carmichael 
Koad, Bombay. 


KNIGHT, Henry Foley, B.A. ((’antab)., 
l.t^S., C.S.I. (1941), C.J.E. (1936), 
Adviser to H. E. 'i'lie Governor of 
Bomliay. b. 19th January, 1886. w>. 

.Tessie SjKMU'C, d. of Sir Boberl 
Duncan Bell, K. C.S.I., C.I.E., J.(^S. Educ.: 
Hailey bury College, (.'aiiis College, Cambridge. 
Assi.stant Collector, Bomliay Presidency; 
Indian Army llcserve of Drticers, 1915-1919; 
Royal Flying Corps ; Itoyal Air For(;e ; 
various appoiiitmeuts in tbe Bombay Pre- 
sidency including Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department ; Direr^tor of Commercial 
Intelligence ; Dire(^tor of Industries ; Secretary 
to tlie Government of Bombay, Home Depart- 
ment; Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department; Commissioner 
(U Excise, Bombay. Address: Dunvegan, 
Mount Bleasant Road, JMalabar Hill, Bombay. 

KOKEK \L, Ye^iiwant SAPASHIV, Kavyakaus- 
iubha, Vrit.tasiunrat, Sakalkalakovid, 
ilahasyadnya, etc. Bora 12th December 1885. 

Educated privately. Serving 
in the ]<’inance department 
of H.E.H. The Nizam’s 
Government. More imdined 
tf)war<l8Philosophy(Vedant), 
Lit^erature and Arts, A 
versatile genius and a poet. 
Has written poetry in 
Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and 
Bersian. Author of about 
iJfteeii volumes in Maratlii, 
Hindi and Urdu. Publica- 
Horn : Maratlu — Poetry ; 1 
Kavyakusumkalika, 2 Pushp-pakalya, 3 
Sumansaurabha, 4 Pushpa-parag. Ihose : 1 
Vicharvalbhava, 2 Kaustubha-kirana, 3 
Yashoviias. Drama : Vlrodliabhava. Hindi- 
Boetry : 1 yashoblmba. Prose : 1 Sudhanshu. 
IJrdu-Poctry : 1 Sojosaj or Kalara-i-nusrat, 
Prose : 1 Aftab-i-irfan. Drama : 1 


Ishtiyak-i-talim, 2 Karishma-i-lshka. Aii 
Urdu-Marathl Dictionary. Pecreations . 
Singing, Harmonium, Photography, Paintiii;f 
Sukshmalekhan (Minute writing). Address : 
Shalibunda, Hyderabad Deccan. 

KOTAH, H. IT. Maharajadhiraj Maharaj 
Mahimehknpua Maharaorajaji Shri Bujm 
S lNGHJl SAHin BAHAJ)nR, MAUARAO Of, b. 
14th September, 1909. s. 1940. Address: 
Kotah, Uajputana. 

KO'TAK, TT.B., Rao Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., 
Dewan, Janjira State. Nalb Dewan ajid Cliief 
Judge, Waiikancr State (1900-1907), wlieic 
for meritorious work 11. H. the Kaja Saheb 
granted him an annuity for 
life ; Dewan, Rajkot State 
(1907-1921), where he stead- 
ily raised the revenue of 
the State to a liigh level. 

Was awarded a (;ertiflcatc 
of Merit hy tlie Government 
of India for valuable 
8crvi(^es in connection witli 
War Loans ( 19 17). Awarded 
title of liao Bahadur 
(1920). General Manager 
of E. I. Cotton Association 
(1921-1926) wliun he lielped to put the As.socia- 
tion on an organized basis and was made a J.J’, 
and Hon. Presidency Magistiate ; Dewan. Idar 
State (1926-1928) when lie sjieedily improved 
the tlnamaal fiosil ion of the State. Ajipointed 
Dewan. Janjira State (1932) during Minority 
Administration. After the; termination of thi; 
Begeiu^y Administration in 1933 H. 11. the 
Nawab Saiiob appointed him as his Dewan 
wlii<*h jiosition he still holds. His indefati- 
gable efforts in develojiing the ports of the 
State liavc contribiitcil to a permanent 
stabUizatiou of the customs revenues of the 
State to the mutual advantage of the Britisli 
Indian Government and tlie State. 


KOTELAWAJ.A, lA.-t’ol. John Lionel 
Minister of Coiiimimications and Works, 
Govt, of Ceylon and Lt.-Col. CeyJoii Light 
Infantry, b. 4th April 1898. Educ. : Royal 
College, Colombo and Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Address : Ivanda walla Mount, 

Laviiiia, Ceylon and Horton Lodge, Horton 
Place, Ceylon. 


KOTHAVALA, Phkroze DhanJIShah Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LJi.B., Dewan, Rajpipla 
SUte. b. 19 April, 1886. 
m. Tehmi, d. of late 
Mr. Iv. R. Kama of 
Ootacaiiiund. Educ. : Raj- 
-pipla High School Elphin- 
stone (College, Bombay, 
and Government Jjaw (’ol- 
lege, Bombay. Practised 
on the appellate side, 
Bombay High Court from 
1912 to 1915. Appointed 
Private Secretary to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Rajpipla, 
1916 ; Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927 ; Dewan, 
November 1980. Address : Rajpipla (Gujarat 
States Agency). 
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KOTHAWALA, CAPTAI5 Jamshbd Dorabsha, 
K.I.A.S.Om A.I.K.O., J.P., Director <fe Con- 
troller, Poison Limited, b. 4th Septembr 1893. 
m. 1928 Jer Poison. Member representing 
Trade Interests, nomina- 
ted by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the 
Indian Coffee Cess Com- 
mittee from 1935. Div. 
Superintendent, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Over- 
seas. Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate from 1934. 
Delegate from the Rotary 
Club of Bombay, to 28th 
Rotary International Con- 
vention, Nice, Prance, 1937. 
Represented Bombay District at the Golden 
Jubilee of the St. John Ambulance Brigade in 
London, 1987. Presented at His Majesty’s 
Levee 28th May 1937. Mrs. Kothawala 
presented at Court 6th May 1937. War 
Service Badge and Certificate Army Head- 
quarters, 1920 ; War Service Badge from St. 
John Ambulance Brigade, London, 1921 ; 
Honorary Life Member (1922), Vote of 
thanks (1925),St. John Ambulance Association; 
Gold Medal (inscribed “ For Courage, Re- 
source <fe Humanity") presented by the 
Government of Bombay for services rendered 
during the 1919 riots at Ahmedabad, 1922 ; 
St. John Long Service Medal, 1923 ; Long 
Service Medal Bar, 1932 ; Jubilee Commemo- 
ration Medal, 1935; "Serving Brother" of 
the Venerable Order of St. John, 1937 ; Coro- 
nation Medal, 1937 ; Long Service Medal 
Second Bar, 1938. Called to Army Service 
February. 1940. Addresi : 41, Cuffe Parade, 
Colaba, Bombay. 

KOTHAWAliA, MAL(!olm Ratanji, 

Khan ItAHAHnu, Commissioner of Police, 
Kutch State, h. 24tb Oct. 1874. : 

Ahmedabad Govt. High School. Joined 
service as a Tracer in the 
()lIi(M^ of the Constructing 
E n g i n e e r, Ahmedabad 
Prantij Ry., 1895. Jailor, 

Bombay Prison Dept,, 1897- 
1907, Inspector of Police, 

('.LD., Govt, of Bombay, 

1907. Dy. Supdt. of Police, 

1914. During the Great War 
services temporarily trans- 
ferred to the Military Dept., 
as D. A. R. O. 1915, Excel- 
lent Recruiting work eulo- 
gized by H. E. Lord Willingdon, Governor of 
Bombay at a Darbar held at Surat, 3rd 
July 1918. Reeruitiiig work during the 
Great War highly commended by Government 
vide Bombay Govt., R. I). War Press Coimnu- 
niques. Inspeetor- General of Police, Jodhpur 
State, 1920-1938. Presented to H. H. H, the 
Prince of Wales, K. G. M. G., Ist December 
1021. At an Investiture Darbar at .lodhpur 
Police, work eulogized by II. E. Lord Reading 
tlie then Viceroy of India, 1 923. Warm tributes 
paid for cai»turiug <fc killing several Bombay 
dacolts l)y H. E. Sir George Lloyd, 1923. 
Sanad (Khas Hooka) granted by H. H. tbe 
Maharaja Saheb of Jodlipur for breaking the 
notorious gang of outlaw Mlrkhau of Bombay, 
1921. In Darbars held at Jodhpur on 24th 


January 1927 and Ist February 1929, respec- 
tively H. H. Jodhpur was pleased to pay 
warm tribute for meritorious services. Long 
and meritorious services made mention of 
in Gazette of India Extraordinary Notifi- 
cation No. 25-111-25, 1st January 1026. 
Excellent Police services piibli(*ly eulogized 
by the Hon’ble the Agtmt to the Governor- 
General, Rajputana, 1927, Warm tributes 
X)aid by H. H. the Jam Saheb for capturing 
and killing Makranl o\itlaws of Jamnagar 
State who were running away to Makran 
through Marwar. Long and meritorious 
services mentioned publicly oti tlie oc<'asion 
of the grant of Marwar Police Medal by (Nil. 
Sir Donald Field, ('hief Minister, Jodhpur 
1935. Watch i>resentod by H. E. Lord 
Sydenham, Governor of Bombay at a Levee 
held at Poona for valual)le work in the Jackson 
Murder and Nasik Iknisjuracy cases, 1912. 
Delhi Darbar Medal, 1912, M.B.E. 1919. 
Provincial Recruiting Medal 1920, Award of 
land for valuable War service 1922, Khan 
Bahadur 1924, King’s Police Medal 1926, 
Swnml of Honour 1927, The Honour of Gold 
and Tazitn, Jodhpur State; 1929, The Ranjit 
Gold Medal of Merit, Jamnagar State 1935. 
Their Majesties Silver Jul)ilee Medal 1935. 
The Marwar Police Medal 1935. Coronation 
Medal 1937. O.B.E., 1937. 

KRISHNA RAU, SIR Mysore Nanjundiah, 
Kt., Cr. 1934 ; Diwun Baliadur, 1024 ; Raja- 
karyaprasakta, 1922; retired member of 
Council, Goveriiineiit of Mysore, b. 27th 
Jan. 1877 ; AWv/r. Maharaja’s ( ‘ollege, 
Mysore. Held appointments under the 
Government of Mysore us ("oniptroller, 
Financial Secretary, President, Mysore State 

I Life Insurance Committ(;e, Member of Council, 
(Tiairman of the Board of Management of tht; 
Mysore Iron Works and Dewau. Addrexft : 
Basavangudi, Bangalore City, S. India. 

KRlSHNAMAt^HARYA, Bao Bahadur Sir 
Vanoal Thiruvenkata, K.C.I.E., (1936), 

Kt., (1933), B.A., B.L., C.I.E., (1926), Dewaii 
of Baroda, b. 1881. ?n. Sri Rangammal, jRdw : 
Presidency Coll., Madras and Law Coll,, 
Madras. Entered Madras Civil Service by 
competitive examination. Collector of Rum- 
nad ; April 1924 to February 1927. Secretary to 
the Government of Madras in liaw, Education 
and other I)ej)artinentH. Joined as Dewan of 
Baroda, February, 1927, services being lent 
to the Baroda Governinent, Acted as u 
delegate to the three Round Table Conferences 
and the Joint Parliamentary Committee and 
Member of tbe Federal Structure aiul Federal 
Finance Sub-Committees and Reserve Bank 
Committee from 1930 to 1934. Delegate on 
behalf of India to the Assembly of the I^eague 
of Nations for the Session held in September 
1934 and 1936 ; attended H.M.’s Coronation, 
1937 ; Adviser to tbe Indian Delegation to 
the Imperial (Xmferenee, 1937. Address: 
Dilaram, Baroda. 

KRISHNASWAMI Aiyangar, Sakkottai, 
M.A. ; (Madras, 1899); M.R.A.S. (1003) F.R. 
Hist. S. (1904-36); Hon. Pb.D., Calcutta 
University (1021); Rjio Bahadur (1928); 
F.R.A.8.B. (1931) ; Mysore Title Rajasevas- 
akta ’’ (1932); Dewan Bahadur, June 1036; 
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Editor, JournRl of India History. 6. 16 
April 1871. »w. 18«;i and 1915. Educ. : 
St. Joseph’s College, and Central (’ollege, 
Bangalore. President, South Indian Asso- 
eiation, Madras, 1908. Fellow of tlie Madras 
University, 1912-30 ; the Mysore University, 
since 1919. Professor, Central College, Ban- 
galore to 1914; Professor of Indian History 
and Archeology University of Madras, 
November 1914-29. Founder and Hony. 
Vice-President, Mythic Society, Bangalore ; 
Joint- Editor, Indian Antiquary, 1923-33 ; 
President, Faculty of Arts, Madias University ; 
Header, Calcutta University, 1919 ; Hony. 
Correspondent, Archaiological Survey of India, 
1921 ; General Secretary, Indian Oriental 
Conference, 1926-33. Member, Indian His- 
torical Hecord Commission, 1930 ; President, 
Bombay Hist-orical Congress, 1931. President, 
Indian Oriental Conference, Mysore, 1936. 
President, Tiuiinn History Congress, Lahore, 
1940. Address: “ Sripadnm,” 143, Brodies 
BoafI, Mylapore, Madras, (S). 

KKISHNASWAMf AlYAU, SIR Alladi, Kt. 
(1932); Advocate- General, Madras, b. May 
1883. tw. Venkalakshannna. Edwe.; Madras 
Christian College, l^aw College, Madras. 
Apprentice-at-law under the late Justice 
P. 11. Sundaram Iyer ; appointed Advocate- 
General in 1929; Member of the Legislative 
Council : awarded Eaisar-i-Hind Silver 
Medal In recognition of his philanthropic 
work, 1926; Dewan Bahadur In 1980 ; 
Knighted 1932 ; was member of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years ; 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity ; takes interest in public, social and 
religious movements such as llamakrishna 
Students’ Home, Mylapore; has subscribed 
large amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed in the Madras, Andhra and Anna- 
malai Universities ; helped several poor 
students ; member of the (Cosmopolitan Club, 
Madras ; delivered the Convocation atidress 
of the Andhra University in 1930 ; member 
of the Exi)ert Committees appointed by tlie 
Government of India to amend the Law 
relating to Partnership and the law relating 
to the sale of goo(l8. Address: Ekamra 
Nivas, Luz Church Koad, Mylapore, Madras. 

KUMARAPPA, Jaqadisan Mohandas, M.A. 
(Harvard), S.T.B. (Boston), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Columbia) ; Professor of Social Economy 
in the Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 
b. April 16, 1886. m. Katnam Appasamy, 
B.A. (Madras), M.A. (Punjab). Educ. : 
Doveton (’ollege (Madras), Harvard, Boston 
and Columbia Universities. Specialized 
in Philosophy, Sociology and Education. 
Appointed i’rofessor of Philosophy, Lucknow 
C3iristian College, 1916 ; Header in Philosophy, 
Lucknow University, 1921. Delegate to 
the General Conference of the M. E. Church, 
U.S.A. 1924; and to the 19th World Con- 
ference of the Y. M. C. A., Helsingfors, 
Fiidand, 1926. Member of the Institute 
of International Politics, League of Nations, 
Geneva, 1926. Travelled extensively in 
Europe and America ; Invited to lecture 
at Cornell, Syracuse, Columbia and other 
American tJnlversitics. Appointed Professor 
of Philosophy and Sociology, Mysore Univer- 


sity, 1081. Appointed to the present posUiou 
in 1986. Has contributed numerous ardi Ich 
to journals on Philosophy, Education and 
Social Work. Address : Hatan Manor, 
Carter Hoad, Andheri, Bombay. 

KUHUNDWAD (SR.), ShrimaNT ChintAMAn- 
RAO Bhalcuandrarao alias Balasauii; 
Patwardhan, minor Chief Saheb. b. ISth 
February 1921, Distinction of being ;i 
‘ Page of Honour * twi( t' 
in 1929-1930 to H. E. 
Sir Frcdric Sykes ttu' 
Governor ot Bombay. 
Matriculated 1937. Passed 
F. Y. Arts Examination, 
Hajaram College, Kolhapur, 
1038. Joined Mayo Col- 
lege, Ajmer, and again 
appeared for F. Y. Exami- 
nation, passed ^vith credil, 
1939. Passed Intermediat i* 
Examination of the Agia 
University, 1940. A keen student of litera- 
ture. Pastime : Cricket. Is a skiiled horse- 
rider. During his minority, the adminis- 
tration of the State is (ionducted by ids mother 
Shrimant Sitabaisaheb alias Maisalieb Pat- 
wardlian, Hegent. Shrimant Cliief Saheb 
lately made a declaration of the promulgation 
of the Hepresentative Assembly Act for 
Kurundwad Senior State. Now studying in 
B.A. Class, Mayo College. The Hegent 
Hanisaheb is helped by an able State Karbhari. 

KUHWAI, Hl8 Highnesb Nawab Sarwak- 
Ali Khan, b, Ist December 1901; Sue. 
2nd Oct. 1906. Educ. : at Daly Ciollcge, 
Mayo College and H.M.C., Sandlmrst. m. 
to e.d. of the Nawab of Bliopal and second 
m. to 2nd d. of the Nawab of Wal. Address : 
Kurwai, C.T. 

KUSHAL Pal Singh, Haja Bahadur, M.A., 
LL.B., M.L.A. (Central). Haja of Kotla. b. 
Dec. 16, 1872. Eldest son of Shriman Thaknr 
tJmrao Singhji. Maternal Uncle of H. H. thi' 
Maharaja of Jaipur. 

Hecognized head of Jadon 
Hajputs In U. P. m. 

Hani Gopal Kumariji, 
aunt of Bais-Uddaulah 
Haja Bahadur Paiicham 
Singhji of Pahargarh. 

Only son Hajkumar 
Gajendrapal Singh, who 
married the younger sister 
of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Tripura, died on 12th 
Dec. 1036. Ex-Minister 
for Education U. P. Member of Senate of Agra 
University ; Trustee and Member of tlic 
Managing Committee of Agra College ; Twice 
elected Chairman of Agra District Board ; 
Chairman of Firozabad Municipality contlnn- 
ously for thirteen years ; was also an elected 
member of provincial and Central Legislatures 
for three decades ; has spent large sums ol 
money in popularizing liand spinning and 
weaving ; Devotes most of his time to rural 
uplift. Publicaliojis : Several booklets in 
Hindi and English on political, social, econo- 
mic, and educational subjects. Address: 
Fort Kotla, Agra. 
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£UTGH, H. H. Maharaja Dhi&aj Mirkan 
Maharao Shri Khbngarjj Sawai Bahadur 
Maharao of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. b. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Iiuperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 inonMtly for support of Indian liogi- 
ment during European War, 1915 ; represent- 
ed India, league of Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Salute 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditarjO- Address: 
The Palace, BhuJ, Kutch. 

LACEY, Walter Graham, C.I.E. (1939). 
I.C'.S., Seenituiy to the Governor of Bihar. 
b. .Tuly 17, 1894 ; m. Halen Frances Goan. d. 
of J). Pall-Smitli. Two s. Edue, : Bedford 
School and JJelMol (^oll., Oxford. Served in 
the Great War, 1914-19 ; Entered Indian 
Civil Service (itlhar and Orissa) in 1019. 
AddresH : Patna-Kanchi. 

LAHORE, I)R. Hkctor Catry, O. C., Catholic 
Bishop of Lahore, since March 1928. b. 1889. 
Belgium, Edue. : Seraphic School, Bruges. 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914 ; came to India, 1920. 
Address'. 1. I^awrence Road. Lahore. 

LAITHWATTE, SIR (John) GiLDERT, K.C.I.E. 
(1941), C.S.I. (1938), C.T.E. (1935); Private 
Secretary to H. E. The Viceroy and 
Secretary to the Governor-General. 
(Personal), b. 6 July 1894. Educ, : 
t/longowes. Trinity College, Oxford. Served 
in Great War (wounded); appointed 
to India Office 1919 ; Private Secre* 
tary to Earl Wlntcrton, M.P., 1922-23, 
Parly under -Secretary of State for India 
and Assistant Private Secret^iry to Secretaries 
of State for India, 1 923-24. Specially attached 
to Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) 
for Second Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Secretary, Indian Franchise (Tx)thian) Com- 
mittee 1932 ; Secretary, Indian Delimitation 
Committee, August 1935 to January 1936. 
Address : Viceroy's Camp, India. 


LAKHTAR, Thakorb Sahkh Shri Tndra- 
SINHJI Saheb, Thakore Saheh op, 6. 

15th April 1907. Educ. : at Rajkiimar College, 
Rajkot, m. in 1926 Bai Shri Vijayakunverba 
Sabeb, daughter of Raolji 
Shri Takhatsinhjl Saheb of 
Mansa. During the life 
time of ids father he was 
entrusted witli the adminis- 
tration of the State. 
Attended the Reception 
Darhar held by H. E. tlie 
Viceroy at Rajkot in 1936 
in company with his father, 
the late Thakore Saheb 
Shri Balvirslnhji Saheb. 
Ascended the Qadi on the 
2nd July 1940 on the death of his father. 
Has one son Yuvraj Saheb Shri Balbhadra- 
sluhji Saheh (Tleir-apparent) born on the 
19th November 1929, who is studying 
at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and two 
daughters, who are being educated at l^aklitar 
Address : The Palace, Lakhtar, Kathlawar- 
India, 


LAKSHMI Narayan lad, Rai Sahib, 
Pleader and Zemindar, b, 1870. m. to 
Srimati Navaranl Kunwer. Educ.: at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna; a 
nominated member of the first Legls- 
lativo Assembly, and non-official Chairman, 
Lotuil Board, and Central Co-operative Bank, 
Aurangabad, and Chairman of Its Advisory 
Committee. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesb Manjari 
and Charkha Muhatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gltaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address : Aurangabad, 
Dist. Gaya, (Bihar). 

LAL BADSHAH, Saved Mohmtd-Din Sajjada 
Nashin, Darhar Gluiucia, Pir of Makhad, 
M.L.A. (Piinjai)). h. in December 1908. Is 
a direct descendant of Hazrat Mohi-iid-Dln 
Al)dul Qadir Gilaiii, Ghaus-ul-Azam of 
Baghdad (one (if the 
greatest saints of the 
Muslim world). A 
Sajjada Nashin of one of 
the most famous and 
revered Shrines of the 
Punjab. He has 
numerous followers in 
the Northern Punjab, 
and a large number of 
Muslims in the N.W.F.P. 
and transhorder triixis 
claim him as their J^ir. 

He is a statesman of moderate views who does 
not believe in negative policies. He is a 
Saddar-i-Azam and founder of the “ Ansar ” 
Movement, wiiich has for its aim uplift of 
rural masses and amelioration of their condi- 
tion. He always takes keen interest in the 
welfare of his country and in liis disciples in 
particular. Address : Makhad, District 

Attock. 

LALKAKA, JEIIANGIR Ardeshir, 6 . 8 March 
1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojee Pestonji, Vakil, C.I.E. 
m. Miss Tehml Jamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Educ : Ahmedabad High School ; 
Elphlnstone Coll., Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Ck>rpn., Bombay, 
and H. H. the Nawab of Rampur’s life 
size portrait for Durbar Hall, Rampur. H. B. 
Sir Leslie Wilson’s portrait as District Grand 
Master for the Masonic Hall, Bombay; 
portrait of H.E. Sir James Shiffon for Council 
Fall, Patna ; portrait of Lord Brabounie for 
Bombay Secretariat. Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for Art 
Examinations, 1917-1938. Chosen by ttie 
Govt, of India to copy royal portraits In 
England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, New 
Delhi, y. Director, Sir J.J. School of Art, 
Bomb D 1 931-35. Awarded the King-Emperor 
George V. Silver Jubilee Medal 1936. 
Address: Studio, 20, Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay. 
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LALKAKA, Bkhramji Sorabji, B.A., Managing 
Director, The IMoneer Magnesia Works, Ltd., 
J'artner, Government Salt Agents, a firm of 
about 70 years standing 
having its offices at Ahme- 
dabad. b. 3rd June 1880. 
Son of Mr. Sorabji Jam- 
shedji Lalkaka. m. Gool- 
banu Behramji Lalkaka, 
daughter of Mr. M. K. 
Lalkaka, Barrister-at-Law. 
Has one son and two 
daughters. Bdm, at Govt. 
High School, Ahmedabad 
and Elphinstonc College, 
Bombay, Recreations: 
Cricket, Tennis. Clubs : CrUiket Club of India. 
Address: Land’s End, Bandra, Bombay. 

LAMOND, SIR WILLIAM, Kt. (1936), Managing' 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, b. 21 July 
1887. m, Ethel Speedily. Edue.: Harris 
Academy, Dundee. Four years with Royal 
Bank of Scotland ; joined Bank of Bombay 
in December 1907. Address : 3, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta. 



LANE, WILLIAM Thomas, J.P. (1931), M.I.G.E. 
General Manager and Engineer, The Bombay 
Gas fUnnpany Limited. Past President of 
the Bombay Engineering 
Congress. First Vice- 
President to be elected 
at the Bombay Club. 6. 

1875. m. to Muriel Elaine 
Pillans. Two sons and one 
daughter. Educ, : Bed- 

ford, Oxford. Artiirled 
pupil for 4 years to George 
Lane, M.I.C.E.. Consult- 
ing Engineer to study Civil 
Engineering. Arrived India 
1900. Address : “ Com- 

modore Hall,” Warden Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 



LATIMER, Sir Courtenay, B.A. (Oxon.), 
K.C.I.E. (1935), C.I.E. (1920), C.S.T. (1931), 
Advisor to the Secrebiry of State for India, 
ft. September 22, 1880, m. Isabel Primrose, 
d. of late Sir Robert Aikman. Educ. : 
St. Paul’s School and C'hrist (^lurch, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. 1904 ; joined Poiitical Dept., 
1908; Revenue Commissioner, N.W.F.P., 
1929 ; Resident in Kashmir, 1931. A.G.G. 
in the Sbites of Western India, 1932 ; Addi- 
tional Secretiiry, Pol. Dept, India, 
1937. Secretary to H. E. the Crown 
Representative 1938-40. Publications : 
Census of India 1911. Vol. XMT, North- 
West Frontier Province. Address: India 
Office, London. 

LATIFI, Alma, C.T.E., 1932; O.B.E., 1919; 
M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.) ; LL.D. (Dublin) ; 
Barr., I.C.S. (retd. Jan. 1938); ft. 12 Nov. 
1879 ; Educ. : St. Xavier’s, Bombay, also 
London, Paris, Heidelberg, (vairo ; joined 
1898, St. John’s Coll., (’ambridge (Macmahon 
Law Scholar) ; 1st Class in both parts of 
Law Tripos; joined I.C.S. in Punjab, Jan. 
1903; Dist. Judge, Delhi, 1911-12; Director 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State, 
1913-16 ; Recruiting badge and mention 
in Gaz. of India for valuable war services, 
1919 ; Commr. and Pol. Agent, Ambala ; 


also member, Council of State, Nov. 1927; 
Delegate, International Law (’onference, The 
Hague, March 1930; Delegate, Inter-Parlia 
mentary Conference, London, July 1930; 
duty with Ist, 2nd and 3rd Indian Round 
Table Conferences, London, 1930, 31 

& 32 ; Finamual Commissioner, Revenue. 
Punjab, February 1934 to De(;ember 
1937. Publications : Effects of War on Pro- 
perty, being studies in International Law 
and Policy, 1908 ; Industrial Punjab , 1911 ; 
various addresses, articles, reports. Address : 
Al-manar, Harkness Road, Bombay; 
Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London. 


LATTHE, Anna Babaji, M.A., LL.B. (Bombay), 
ft. 1878, m. to Jyotsnabai Kadre of Kolhapur. 
Educ : Deccan College, Poona ; Prof, of English 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, J 907-1 911 : 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914: 
President, Sontliern Mahratta Jain Asstcia- 
rion .»nd Karnativk Non-Brahman League ; 
Edited ** Deccan Ryot (1918-20) *’ ; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
192123; Member of the University Reiorm 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur, 
1926-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 

1930. Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States' 
Dele(;;ation. Chairman, Central Co-operative 
Bank Belgaum District, 1932 ; Financ(' 
Minid-er, Government of Bombay, 1937-39. 
Pub. : ” Introduction to Jainism ” (English) ; 

‘Growth of British Empire in India” 
(Marathi) ; ” Memoirs of Shahu Chhatrapati ”, 
” Shi'l Shahu Chhactrapatiche Charitra ” 
in Marathi (1925) Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930; “The Federal 
Constitutions of the World ” (Marathi), 

1931. Address : Belgaum, 

LAUGHTON, George (Christian, A.C.G.T., 
A.M.T.C.E., M.Inst.T. Agent and General 
Manager, B.lb A'. C.i. Rly., since 1938. ft. 
January 26, 1887. m. Anne Ruth Grundy; 
Educ. : Seafleld Park College and C3ty and 
Guilds Central Technical College (liOndoii 
University). Assistant and Executive En- 
gineer, O. & R. Rly., 11)10-21 ; SujKuintendent . 
Kalka-Sirnla Rly., 1921-24; Divisional 
Engineer and Divisional Superintendent, N. 
W. Rly., 1924-28 ; Dy. Director and Director 
Civil Engineering, Railway Board 1928-32; 
Secretary Bly. Board, 1932; Senior Govern- 
ment lnspe<dor of lilys.. Bangalore, 1932-^)8. 
Address : ” Bonibarci,” Altamont Road, 

Bombay 26. 


LAW, Bimala Churn. One of the leading 
Zemindars of Khulna, Bengal, owner ol 
extensive properties in Calcutta. 6. October 
1891. Has one .son. Educ: Metropolitan 
Institution (Main), Presi- 
dency College, University 
Law College, Calcutta, M.A. 

(First Class First, 1916), 

Ph.D. (1924), Bachelor of 
Law (1918), Gold Medalist 
and Prizeman, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Gold Medalists 
Griffith Memorial Prize- 
man; Silver Jubilee Medalist 
(1935) and Coronation 
Medalist (1937) ; Hony. 

Correspondent, Archieo- 
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loj^icul Survey of IntlLa ; J*re8i(lcnt, Calcutta] 
geographical Society ; Advocat/C, High Court, 
Calcutta ; Jt. Editor of Annual Bibliography 
of Indian An^hteology of Kern Institute, 
Holland ; Editor, Bengal : Pat^t tSs Pre^eM ; 
Vice-PreBident, Indian School of Oriental 
Art, The Indian Kijsearch Institute ; Member, 
itoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; Follow, Royal Geographical Society 
of London, R;C»yal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Life Member, Indian Association for the Culti- 
vation of Science, Bengal Educational Society, 
Council of Education for Women, Indian lied 
Cross Society, Automobile Association of 
Bengal ; Member of Jilxecutive Committee 
of Tuberculosis Association, Bengal, Medical 
College Centenary, Sir John Anderson Casualty 
Jdock for the Medical College Hospital, 
Member, British Indian Association, Sundar- 
ban liandholders’ Association. Founder of 
Free-studentships in Calcutta Medical College, 
Bengal Engineering College, Government 
(■onimercial Institute, Bethune Coll<^ge, Cal- 
cutta, and Dr. B. C. Law Trust Series in the 
Royal Asiatic Society of G. B. A 1. for original 
research. Donor of many beds in Calcutta 
hospitals. Author of several books on 
Ancient Indian History and (hilture. Address : 
43, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 

LAW, Madiiah Chuun, Zemindar, Merchant and 
Banker, b. 1SH3, only sou of Mr. S. C. JiUw, 
millionaire and a well-known member of tlie 
famous Jiiiw family of Calc\itta, is the partner 
of Messrs. K. I). Law «V Co., the sister Ann of 
Messrs. Bra wn Kissen Law 
A Co., tlie fainoiis import- 
ing house in India ; the Sole 
Bropj'ietor ot Messrs. C. 
Jjaw A Co., and Messrs. M. 
('. Law A Co., carrying on 
the liusim'ss of Importing 
A Exporting, Govt. A Rail- 
way Suppliers, Minerals, 
Paints, Mcdi(dnal Herbs, 
Roots, etc., Lubricating Oil, 
Chief Agents of European A 
Indion Insurance Oillc.es ; 
Banians A Director of various insurances and 
Mercantile. olUces of Calcutta ; Member of 
Bengal NatioTial tliamber of ( 'omnierce ; Vice- 
President, Bengal Women's Association, The 
Aryan Club, Cliairman, The City Athletic 
Club; Patron and associated member of 
various Institutions and a member of the Gov- 
erning body of Indian Football Association, 
Bengal ()lymi)ii. Association. A great lover of 
Badminton and to make this game popular in 
Jiengal he has spent a lot of emugy and money, 
Bony. General Secretary of (ventral Badminton 
Club, the famous Badminton Club in India — 
whose coveted trophies are known tliroughout 
the world. A memi)er of the Governing body 
of All India BadmiiRon Association and a 
promoter and patron of Bengal Badminton 
Assocuation. Has beep responsible for the 
founding and maintenance of a Urge number 
of educational and otlier public and private 
institutions ; is kind hciirteci and his chari- 
ties are known to many. Address : 223, Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. 

Iayard, Austen Havelook, M.A., Bar-at- 
Law, C.I.E, (1937), I.C.S. Indian Civil Ser- 
vice (Central Provinces), b. Feb. 20, 1895 ; 


m. Irene King. Two ds. Bdne. : Rugby 
and King's Coll., ('am bridge. Served in 
Great War 1014-19 ; Capt. Royal Sussex 
Regt., Egypt and Salonica ; appointed to 
Indian Civil Service, 1920 ; Posted to Central 
I’rovinces ; Deputy Commissioner, Delhi 
1932-38. Address: Amraoti, Bcrar. 

LEACH The Hon. Justice Sir (Alfred 
Henry) Lionel, Knighted (1938), Chief 
Justice, High Court, Madras, b. 3 Feb. 
1883; m. Sophia Hedwig Kiel, d. of Prof. 
Dr. Heinrich August Kiel, Bonn. 
Called to the Bar 1907. Appointed Judge of 
the Rangoon High Court, 1933 ; appointed 
Chief Justice, High Court, Madras, 1937. 
Address : Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras. 

LEWIS, Sir Clinton Gresham, Brigadier, 
Kt. (1041), O.B.E, (1928) ; Founder’s Medal 
Royal Geograpliical Society 1937. Surveyor 
General of India, b. 25tli November 1885 
(California), in. Lilian Eyre Wace. Educ. : 
Switzerland (i)rivat^ly). R.M.A. Woolwich 
1903-04, (’ommissioned Royal Engineers, 1004. 
Joined Survey of India on 7tli November 
1907. Miri Mission Survey Detachment 
1911-12. Great War 1914-18. Afghan War 
1919. Afghan Boundary (Commission 1919. 
Tiirco-lraq Boumlary Commission 1927. 
Surveyor General of India 1937. Address: 
Temp. Secretariat, Delhi. (Home Address- 
Lloyds Bank, R. Section, (», J'all Mall, London, 
S.W.l.) 

LEWIS, H.E. Sir (William) Hawthorne, 
K.i^S.l. (1940), K.C.I.E, (1938), C.S.I. 
(1934), ('.l.E. (1931), I.C.S., Govenun’ of 

Orissa, b. Kasauli, India, 29th June 1888. 
m. Alice Margaret Ro.se Hewitt, widow of 
Lieut. Ronald lirskine 
Hewitt, R.N. ajid daughter 
of tlie late George lOdward 
W o o d li o u s e. Edne. : 

Oiindle School and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Arriv- 
ed ill India, December 1912; 
served in Bihar and Orissa 
as Assistant Magistrate and 
(.'ollector ; (.'eiisor Duty, 

Bomliay, 1915-10 ; IJiider- 
Seiuetju y to Govermneiit of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; 

Deimty Commissioner, 1923 ; Revenue 
Secretary, Government of Bihar and (Jrlssji, 
1925; on special reforms duty. Home Dejit., 
Government of India, 1927 ; Joint Secretary, 
Government of India, Reforms Otliee, 193(') ; 
on deputation to the Indian Round Table 
(.'oiifereiice in J.ondon 1930 and 1931; Re- 
forms ('ommissioner to Government of India, 
1932-35 and 1936-41. Address : Governor’s 
('aiiiiL Oi'issii. 

LIAKAT ALI, Sir Syed, M.A., LL.B., Kt. 
(1934). Member of Cal)iuet, llhoiial State. 
b. Ist July, 1878. m. to Akbari Begum 
(now deed.), Edne. Bareilly (College, Bareilly, 
U.P., and Muir (’entral (U)llege, Allaliabad. 
Entered service of Bhopal State in 1903, 
held many different posts, and received 
the titles of ‘ Nasirulmulk ’ and ‘ Motama- 
dus-Sultan ’ from the State in rei^oguitiou 
of distinguished services. Address : Bhojwl, C.l. 

LIAQAT Hayat Khan, Nawab, Sir, Kt., 
K.B.E., Altmadudaula Viqarulmulk, ’Tuzimi 
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Sardar : Ex.-Prime Minister of Patiala State, 
b . 1st February 1887. m . d. of Mian ^Nizam- 
tnuddin, late Prime Minister of Poonch State. 
Educ. : Privately. Retired from service in 
1940. Address: Wah, Distt., Attock, (Punjab). 
LINLTTH(30W: H. E. 2NI) Mar»^ces8 of 
(cr. 1902), VICTOR Alexander John 
Hope, Kt., 1928; P.C. 1935; G.C.i.E., 
Cr. 1929; G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E. ; D.L.; T.D., 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. Earl 
of Hopctoun 1703; Viscount 

■ Althrie, Baron Hope 1703 ; 

Baron Uopetoun (U.K.), 
1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.), 
1814; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India from April 
1936 ; Lord Lieutenant of 
West Ix)thian; Chairman of 
Market Supply Commitl ee, 
1933-36 ; late Chairman, 
Meat Advisory Committee, 
Board of Trade; Chairman 
of Medical Research Council, 
1934-36 ; Chairman, Governing Body, Imperial 
College of Science and Techuologj’', 1934-36 ; 
late Director of the Bank of Scotland ; 
Scottish Widows' Fund and Life Assur- 
ance Society, J. & P. Coates Ltd. ; 
Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd.; British 
Assets Trusts Ltd.; Second British Assets 
Trusts Ltd.: Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh Ltd. b . 24 Sept. 1887; e.s. of Ist 
Marquess and Hon. Hersey de Moleyns, 
3rd d. of 4th liord Ventry ; s. father 1908 ; 
m. 1911, Doreen Maud, 2nd d. of Rt. Hon. 
Sir F. Milner 7th Bt.; twin s. three d. Edae: 
Eton. Served European War, 1914-18 (des- 
patches) ; and commanded 1st Lothians and 
Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; 
Civil Jjotd of the Admiralty, 1922-24 ; Dy. 
Chairman of Unionist Party Organisation, 
1924-26 ; President of I^avy L^gue, 1924-31 ; 
Chairman, Departmental Committee on Dis- 
tribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923 ; Chairman of Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 1924-33; 
Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture, 1926-28 ; Chairman, Jt. Select 
Committee on Indian C/onstitutional Reform, 
1933 ; Recreations: golf, shooting. Heir : s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. Clubs : Carlton, London, 
New Edinburgh. Address: Viceroy’s House 
New Delhi, India; Hopctoun House, South 
Queensferry, Linlithgowshire. T. ; South 
Queensferry 217. 

LINLITHGOW : Her Exoellenoy the Mar- 
chioness Of, is a daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick Milner, Baronet, and married His 
Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow in 1911. 
Her Excellency inherited 
her interest in all forms of 
charitable work for the 
welfare of the community 
from her father who spent 
many years of his life in 
helping those in distress, 
and who was affectionately 
known as the ** Soldiers' 

Friend ” owing to his efforts 
on behalf of disabled ex- 
Service men after the Great 
War, 1914-1918. Her Ex- 
cellency is particularly interested in 


Tuberculosis and has been — and still is 
connected udth the wonderful work done .n 
the Pop worth VilUige Settlement for tlui 
Tubercular In England. Her Excellency is 
a well-known and popular hostess in London 
during the season, but she prefers a country 
life and is never happier than when staying 
at her beautiful home, in Scotland, Hopetoun 
House, on the banks of the River Fortli. 
Her Excellency has many interests and 
excels at most games. She is also a keen 
gardner and has a considerable knowledge 
of all forms of plant life. Kalser-I-Hind Gold 
Medal, 1939. 

L1VINGSTONB,ArohibaldM>ODonald,C.1.E.. 
M.C., M.A B.Sc, ( Edin.), Agricultural Market - 
ing Adviser to the Government of India, h. 
25 January 1890. m. Gladys Mary Best, 1918. 
Educated Edinburgh University. 4J years 

B. F.A. (Ret. rank of Major). Appointed 
1924, Senior Marketing Officer, Ministry of 
Agriculture, London. On loan to the Gov- 
ernment of India from April 1934. Address : 
Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India, Old Secretariat 
Buildings. Delhi. 

LLOYD, Alan Hubert, Sir, B.A. (Cantab.). 

C. S.T., (i.T.E., I.C^S., Commerce Secretary, 
Government of India, b. August 30, 1888. 
m, Violet Mary, d. of the late J. C. Orrock. 
Educ. : King William’s College, Isle of Man. 
Gonville & (kiius College, Cambridge. Appo- 
inted to Indian Civil Service, Bunna, 1907 ; 
Member, ('enfral Board of Revenue froTii 
1923 to 1038 ; Commerce Secretary, Govern- 
incnt of Iiuiia from 1939. Address : Delhi 
and Simla. 

LOHARU, Lieutenant Nawab Miuza Aminud 
DIN Ahmed Khan Bahadur, Ruler of 
Loharu State (Punjab States Residency). 
6. 23rd March 1911 ; Educ. : Attchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore. Invested with full 
ruling powers on 21st November 1931, after 
a course of Military, Judicial and Revenue 
Training in British India. Military Rank of 
Lieutenant conferred by His Majesty the 
King Emperor on 21st February 1934 ; is a 
Moghal l)y race and enjoys a permanent 
hereditary salute of 9 guns, while the Loharu 
State is a Member of the Ctiamber of Princes 
in its own rights ; is a Patron of the Dellii 
Flying Club, a keen aviator and holds the 
pilot’s “ A ” License. Addrees : Loharu. 

LONDHEY, Damodah Ganbsh, M.A. (Bom.), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Principal and Professor of 
Philosophy of the Wasudeo Arts College, 
Wardha, C.P. Philosopher, Educationlf^t 
and Psychologist, b. Ist Jan. 1897 (Pooiui). 
m. Ambu Joshi. Three sous ; Educ. : Fergussoii 
College, Munich, Jena and Leipzig Universities. 
Sometime Professor, Rajaram College, Kolha- 
pur, and Senior Research Fellow at the Indian 
Institute of Philosophy, Amalner. Doctor 
of PliiJosoiJiy ” of ]>eipzig University, 193:’). 
Author of “The Absolute: An Outline ‘>f 
A Metaphysic of Self” (in German); j^n 
Article on Psychology and Samkhya in 
Marathi Encyclopeodia ; and several articles 
and monographs on philosophical subjects 
in philosophical Journals. Member of the 
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Academic Council and of the Court of the 
Hagpur University. Si)ecial interests : Phi- 
losophy Yoga, Keligion and Indian Culture. 
Address' Wasudeo Arts College, Wardha. 

LOBT-WILLIAM.S, Kt. cr. 1930. Sir John 
(K olleston), K.C. (1922), Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1927. b. 14 September 1881. 
m. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, o. c. of late 
Edward Rusgcll, The Hermitage, Hamj^stead. 
Bduc: Merchant Taylors; London Uni^e^8ity. 
Tancred student, 1902, Barrister, Lincoln's 
Inn, 1904; Memb<ir» Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich, 1923 and of 
Walsall, 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1911 ; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908; Stockport, December 1910; 
(Co. U.) M. P. llotherhithe 1918-1922 ; (U) 
1923, Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
six years in Middlesex Imiwrial Yeomanry. 
Member of the L. C. C. (Limehouse). 1907-10 ; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

LOTHIAi^, The Hon’ble Sir Arthur 
Cunningham, K.C.I.E. (1041), C.S.I., Resident 
for Rajputana and Chief (■ommissioner, 
Ajmer Merwara. b. 27th June 1887. m. 
Mary Helen Maegregor. Educ. : University 
of Aberdeen; Christ ('hiuoh, Oxford, M.A. 
(1st Hons.), B.Sc. (spcjcdal distinction). 
Entered T.(’.S., 1910. Assistant Magistrate. 
Bengal. 1911-1 Tj; Joined Indian Political 
Department in 1915 and served subsequently 
In Central India, KaHhrnir, Hjalerbad, My,sore, 
Itajputanii, Bjiroda, and with the Oovern- 
ment of India ; Resident at Jaipur, 1929- 
1931 ; in Mewar and Southern Rajtuitana 
States, 1930-31; at Baroda, 1932-33 ; Eastern 
Rajputana States, 1933; Resident in Jaipur 
and tlie Western States of Rajputana, 1933- 
34 ; Prime Miiiistcu-, Alwar ; President (.'ouncil 
of State, Bharatpur, 1933 ; A. G. G. in 
Rajputana, 1934 ; Special Representative of 
II. E. the Viceroy for Eoderatiou discussions 
with Indian States, 1936-37 ; Addl. Secretary 
(Federation), Political Deptt., 1935-37. 
Address : Abu, Rajputana. 

LOW, Francis, J.P., Editor, TJie Times of Indw. 
b. 19 November 1893. in. Margaret Helen 
Adams. Two s. one d. Educ.: Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, Joined 
staff, Aberdeen, Free Press, 1911. Served 
in War with Mesopotamian Expeditionary 
Force, Special , Service Officer, Intelli- 
gence, G. H. 'q., 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub- Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922; Asst. Editor, 1927- 
1932 ; Chainuan, St. Dunstaii's Appeal 
Committee, Bombay. Address : Malabar 
Court, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


LOWNDES, Rjohari) Charles, J.P., Senior 
Partner, Messrs. Killick Nixon A Co., Bombay. 
b. 22nd January 1886. Educ. at Shrews- 
bury School, m. Norah, 
daughter of the late Mr. 

Gifford Nicholson. Served 
in the last War with the 
Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force 1918. Joined Killick 
Nixon & Co., 1908 ; Trustee 
of the Port of Bombay 
from 1935 ; Member of 
Committee of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, 

1938; Director, The Asso- 
ciated Cement Companies, 

Ltd., The Ahmedabad Eleetricdty Co., Ltd., 
Bombay-Bunuah Trading Corporation Ltd., 
Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Co., 
Ltd., Cement Agencies Ltd., Bombay 
Suburban Electric Supply Ltd., The Central 
Provinces Railways Co., Ltd., The Hinglr- 
Rampur Coal Co., Ltd., etc., etc. Address : 
“ Himat Nivas,” Jiongarsi Roiid, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

LOYALKA: Chiranjilal PvAmohandra, 

Merchnnt and Landlord, b, in 1901. Only 
son of Ramcliandra Bhagwandas Loyalka 
and proprietor of the firms of Messrs. Bhag- 
wandas Ramchandra and 
(.!. R. Loyalka, trading in 
shares, Government securi- 
ties, bullion, cotton and 
seeds in Bombay and IJver- 
pool. For some time Hon. 
SecaeUiry of the Raji)utana 
Sldkshamandal , Bombay. 
Hon. Treasurer of the Bom- 
bay Presidency Boy Scouts 
Asso« iation till 1939 and 
at laesent Hon. Treasurer, 
Bombay Presidency Hindus- 
tan Scouts Association, Director of the 
East India Cotton Association, Ltd. in 1936. 
Member of the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion from 1935-39. President of the All 
India Cow Protection Conference at Muttra 
in 1939 and at Nagpur in 1940. Member of 
the Managing Committee of the All India 
Varnashram Swaraj Sangh. Address : Stock 
Exchange New Building, Fort, Bombay. 


LUMLEY', His Excellency Sir Lawrence 
Roger, G.C.I.E., T.I)., D.L., Governor of Bom- 
bay. b. 27th July 1896 ; 2nd and only surviv- 
ing son of late Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert 
Luraley, C.M.G. and late 
Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., 
e. d. of Captain Eustace 
John Wilson-Patten,l8t Life 
Guards, and Emily Cons- 
tautla, daughter of Rev. 

Lord John Thynne. Nephew 
and heir of 10th Earl of 
Scarborough, q. v . ; m. 1922, 

Katharine Isobel, daughter 
of late R. F. McEwen 
of Marchmont, Beiwick- 
shire, and Bardroohat, 

Ayrshire. : one sou (born 5th December 1932), 
four daughters. Fdt/c. : Eton; R.M,C., Sand- 
hurst; Magdalen College, Oxford; B,A., 
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Oxford, 1921. M.P. (C.) Klngston-upon-Hull, 
East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. Served with 
11th Hussars, France, 1916-18. Wounded 
1918. Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay, 
September 1987. Publications : History of the 
Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : Cavalry, Carl- 
ton. Address : Government House, Bombay. 

LUNAWADA, LiBui. His Highness Maharana 
Shri Virbhadra-Sinhji, Rajaji Saheb of 
Xmnawada State, b. 8th June 1910. m. 
Kunveri Shri Manharkunverba Saheb, 
daughter of Capt. His Highness Maharana 
Baj Saheb, Shri Sir Amarsinliji, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State, Kathiawar. 
Educ. : Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gadi, October, 1930. Appointed Lieutenant 
in the British Army by H. M. the King- 
Emperor, June, 1937. Dynastic Salute 
9 guns. Address: Lunawada (Fta Godhra). 

LYLE, Thomas MoEldkrry, B.E., A.ll.C.Sc. I., 
0. I. E. (1928), I. S. E., Chief 
Engineer, Eastern Canals, U. P. 6. 24 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Educ. : St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council, 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P., India, in 
1909 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken River 
in C.I. ; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and head works ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
iocludiiig the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works, 1921-29. War service in Wazi- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C. 
Bushire Field Force in 1918-19 (South 
Persia). Address: Naini Tal, U.P. 

MagDOUCALL, Sir Alexandkr, Kt., (1925), 
Managing Director, JMessrs. Simpson *V' Co., 
Ltd., Madras, b. 1878. Educ.: Glasgow; 
came out to India in 1899 as an Assistant 
in Messrs. Simpson & Co. Became Partner 
in the sjune Company in 1915 ; Chairman 
of the Madras Trades Association, 1920-21 ; 
elected to the Madras Jjcgislative Council 
by the Madras Trades Association, 1921 ; 
Sheriff of Madras, 1923; Knighted, January 
1925 ; elected to the Madras Legislative 
Council by European Constituency. Address: 
201, Mount Road, Madras. 

MACDOUGALL, ItAlBiiART MacIntyre, M.A., 
Euiug Fellowship ; Glasgow University 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma. 
b. 30th April, 1802 ; m. Agnes, d. of E. 
McGuvre, Glasgow. Educ. : Greenock 

Academy ; Ecole Centrale Technique, Brussels 
and Glasgow University. Passed I.C.S in 
1914 ; Territorial Force, 1912-1919 ; awarded 
C.I.E. (1935). Address : Windermere Park, 
Rangoon. 

MACKINTOSH, Andrew Bannerman, M. A., 
J.P. (Mysore State), Principal, Central College, 
Bangalon^ b. 12tli Sef>tember, 1886. Educ. : 
St. Andrew’s Uiiiv(?rHlty, Merton College, 


Oxford. Professor of English, Maharaja ^ 
College, Mysore ; Principal, Central College. 
Bangalore. Address: Central College House, 
Bangalore. 

MACKLTN, The Hon. Mr. Justice Albert 
SORTAIN llOMKR, B.A., Judge, Bombay High 
Court. 6. 4 March, 1890. m. April 14, 1920. 
Educ. : Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Arrived in India, 1913 ; served in 
Bombay as Asst. Collector and Magistrate ; 
Asst. Judge and Asst. Sessions Judge, 
1922; Asst. Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 1923; Offg. Judge 
and Sessions Judge, 1924; Registrar, High 
Court, Appellate Side, 1926; Judge and 
Se.ssions Judge, 1929; Judicial Asst, and 
Additional Sessions Judge, Aden, 1929; Offg. 
Secretary to Govt., Legal Department, 1931; 
Judicial Coinmissioncrin tlie States of Western 
India, 1932 ; Offg. Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1934 ; Judge, High Court, 1935. Address: 
High Court, Bombay. 

McELlllNNV, Geokj-rky William, B.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S., (.'ollector of Boml)ay. h. 
J)(Mr. 1900 ; m. Doris Gw'cudoline Burrows. 
Edue. : Rugby School and Corpus ('hristi 
(College. Oxford. Asstt. Coll. 1024; Ag. (\iJl. 
of Sukkur, 1027; Ag. Dy. Comnir. Upper 
Sind Frontier, 102S; Uniicr-Secy. to Govt, 
of Bombay, Home Departnumt, 1929; (.V)ll. 
of Larkaiia, 1933; Dy. Secy, to Govt, of 
India, iloiue Department, 1934; Coll, of 
Karachi, 1938; Coll, of Bombay, 1939. 
Address: Ridge House, Ridge Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

MCKENZIE, The Rev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen), 
1904, D.D. (Aberdeen), 1934; Principal, 
Wilson College. Moderator, United Chuicli 
of Northern India, 1938. b. 13th June 1883. 
7/1. Agnes Ferguson Diimes. Educ. : Aberdeen 
University ; New College, Edinburgh (Senior 
(’unuiugliain Fellow) ; I’ubingon University. 
Ordained 1908 ; Appomted Piofessor in Wilson 
College, 1908 ; Princij/al, 1921 ; Fellow of the 
University of Bombay ; President, Bombay 
Christian Council, 1924-26; President, Bom- 
bay Anthropological Society, 1927-29. Vlce- 
Cliancellor, Bombay University, 1931-33. 
Publications: Hindu Ethics (Oxford Unlv. 
Press). P^dited Worship, Witness and Work 
by R. S. Simpson, D.D. (J ames Clarke) ; Edi- 
ted The Christian Task in India (Macmillan). 
Address : Wilson College House, Bombay. 

MoNAIR, George Douglas, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice, B.A. (Oxon); M.B.E. (Mil.), Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, b. 30 April 1887. m. 
Primrose, younger d. of the late Douglas 
Gartli and Mrs. Garth. Educ. : Charter House 
and New College, Oxfon -. Called to the Bar, 
1911 ; practised in CaicuUia from 1912 ; Joined 
I.A.R.O, ; served in Mesopotamia, 1916-19; 
practised at Privy Council Bar, 1920-1933. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 
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MADAN, Janardan Atmaram, B.A., (J.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Adviser to H. ,E. the Governor 
of Bombay, since November 1939. b. 12 
February 1885. m. Chnmpubai, d. of late 

H. F. Pitale, J.P. Educ. : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, Oxford (B.A.), and 
Cambridge. Assistant Collector in Bombay, 
1909 ; served as Assistant Settlement 
Officer ; Assistant Krgistrar of Co-operative 
Societies, 1919; Collector and llegistrar of 
Co-operative Societies, 1920 ; Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1925 ; Joint 
Secretary of the Boyal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India, 1926-28 ; Collector and 
District Magistrate, liombay Presidency, 
1928-29 ; Chairman, Provincial Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1929 ; Director 
of Labour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workmen's Compensation, Bombay, 1930. 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Dept., 
1934. Commissioner, Southern Division, 
Bombay Ihrovince, 1936. Address: Drum- 
more, Ridge Road, Bombay. 

MADGaVKAR, Sir Goviifo Dinanath, Kt., 
B.A.. I.O.S. b. 21 May 1871. Educ. : St. Xa- 
vier's High School, St. Xavier’s College, 
Elphinstone College, and Balliol. Passed the j 

I. C.S, in 1892; served in Burma for 3 years; 
became Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1905. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner (Karachi), 
1920 ; Judge, High Court, 1925-31 ; Adviser, 
Holkar State; President, Huzur Nyaya Sabha, 
Baroda, 1938-39 ; I^esldcnt, Bombay Revenue 
Tribunal. Address: 118, Koregaon Park, 
Poona. 

MADON, Fuamroze Dapabhoy, Sole Pro- 
prietor of D. S. Madon & Son, Share <fe Stock 
Brokers, b. 2iid February 1901. e. at New 
High School and St, Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

^ m. Miss Perin C. Choksl. 

^ If. of the late Dadabhoy 

Sorabji Madon who was a 
Director of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange from 1920 
to 1924 and founder of the 
firm of 1). S. Madon & Son 
in 1906. His father died 
on 18th May 1940 leaving 
the business and goodwill 
of the firm to Ids son 
Frainroze who has since 
been carrying on the busi- 
ncssi n the same name. He is an undergradu- 
ate of the Bombay University and joined his 
father in business in 1920 as an Assistant 
and later became a partner in 1935. Besides 
operating on the Bombay Stock Exchange, 
the firm has for a number of years, been 
connected with leading stock (?eutres of India, 
Burma and Overseas (’ountirles where it la 
ably rei)reaented by trustworthy agents in 
the interest/S of their wide circle of clientele. 
Mr. Madon has travelled widely in Europe. 
Address : 1, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 


MADON, PiROJSHA Manoherji, Share and 
Sto<^k Broker, b. 25th .Tanuary 1893. Educ.: 
at the Fort and Proprietary High School and 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, m. in Decem- 
ber 1917Miss Dina, daughter 
of M. 1). Umrigar. 3 sons. 

.foined Share Bazar in 
1913. Elected Member of 
the Native Share and Stock 
Brokers’ Association, Ltd., 
in 1919. Started indepen- 
dent business in 1922. 

Has served on various 
CoTiimittees of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange and is still 
serving on the Berfge (Defaul- 
ter) and ]nsaf (Arbitration) 

Committees. Has his oldest son Riistom as 
])aitncr in the business. Has also for some 
time acted as the temporary Honorary 
Treasurer of the Stock Exchange, Hecrea- 
fiom : Astrology and English Tiltorature. 
Clubs : R. W. I. T. t^, Rljion, Presidency 
Radio and C. C. I, Address: Stock Ex- 
(diange New Building, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

MADRAS. Bishop of. since 1923, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.), D.D. honoris cattsa ; Trinity College, 
Toronto ; D.D. Western University of Canada. 
6.8 Dec. 1871. Educ.: Hlghgate School, Corpus 
Christl College. Cam. Ordained, d. 1894 . 
p. 1895 Lon. ; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity 
Sch., Allahabad, 1903. Princiiml, Jay Nara- 
yan’s High Sclmol, Benares, 1907 ; Ag. Secy., 
C.M.S., U.P., 1908-00 ; Secretary, 1909-1913; 
Sec., C. M. S., Indian Group, 1913 ; Canon of 
Lucknow, 1910-15; Bishop of Tinnevelly, 
1915-22. Bishop of Madras, 1 Jan. 1923. 
Publications : Revelation ” in Bishop's 

Commentaries for India and The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Address : The Diocesan 
Office, Cathedral, P.O. Madras. 

MAHAJANI, Ganebh Sakharam, M.L.C., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Cantab.), B.A. (Bom.) 
Smith’s Prizeman (1926) ; Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson College, 
Poona ; M.L.C., Bombay. 6. 27 Nov. 1898. 
m, Indumati Paranjpye, d. of Mr. H. P. 
Paranjpye and niece of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. 
Educ.: High School, Satara, Fergusson 
College, Poona, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
First in Intermediate (Second Sanskrit 
Scholar) and the B. A. Examination, Duke 
of Edinburgh Fellow. Went to England as 
Government of India Scholar ; returned to 
India in 1927; appointed Principal, Fergusson 
College, 1929 ; Foundation Fellow of tlie 
Indian Aciademy of Sciences, Bangalore, and 
also of tile National Institute of Sciences, 
Calcutta ; obtained King’s Commission, U.T.C.; 
promoted “ Captain,” 1037 ; elected Dean 
of the Faculty of Science, Bombay University, 
1936, 1937, 1938. Publications: “Lessons 
in Elementary Analysis" for Honours Courses 
of Indian Universities. “ Tlie Application 
of Moving Axes Metiiods to the Geometry 
of Curves and Surfaces ’’ " An Introduction 
of Pure Solid Geometry," and some mathe- 
matical publications esjieidally ‘contribution to 
Theory of FerTomagnetlc Oystuls’ (published 
in the 'J’ransttctions of the Royal Society, Lon- 
don.) Address : Fergusson College, Poona, 4. 
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MAHALUXMIVALA, CAVASJI Dhunjibhai. 
b. on 19th April 1803. w. his cousin Bai 
Jalji Bosabhai Sanga of Poona in 1887, 
two daughters. Educ. : After passing the 
Matriculation in 1880, joined 
the College of Science, 
Poona and passed its final 
Agricultural Examination in 
1883 securing first place. 
Worked tor some time with 
Mr. G. Marshall Woodrow, 
Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens, Ganesii- 
khind. Went to Nagpur 
in 1885 as Superintendent 
of the Govt. Horticultural 
Garden. Two years later 
in addition to this post he was also appoin- 
ted Superinteiuient of the Govt. Ex 
pcrimcntal Farm and Princi])al of the Agri- 
cultural (’lass attached to the Farm wliich he 
was instrumental in establishing and ack- 
nowledged as tlie best in India. Resigned in 
1892 to take up the post of Superintendent of 
the Victoria Gardens in Bombay being the 
first Indian ax^pointed to such a post, which 
he extended and improved. Takes keen 
Interest, in the education of his community ; 
the first Montessori School in Bombay was 
established by him for Parsi infants. Pnbli- 
caiiona and Writinga : A Gujarati x>ublication 
of his two lectures given under the auspices 
of the Bnyan Prasarak Mandli in 1904 on the 
structure and habits of snakes and the 
symptoms and remedies of snake-bites bring- 
ing to public attention the researches made In 
Bombay Bacteriological I^siboratory at Parel, 
resulting in the preparation of Antivenene. 
Rejmrt in Gujarati on the teaching of English 
to Parsi Children by the Direct Method in 
1909. IleiJort on the imxuoveinent of the 
Victoria (hardens called for by the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, 1915. Some interest- 
ing and Economic Plants in the Victoria 
Gardens. A contribution to ‘ Bombay Past 
and Present’, a Souvenir of the sixth meeting 
of the Indian Science Congress held in January 
1919. A note on the Education of Parsi 
Children with suggestions for its reform in 
accordance with modern educational ideals 
and principles, 1921, being a sni)j)lement to 
the Report on Parsi Educ,ation submitted to 
the Parsi Funchayat, Racial intermarriages — 
their scientific aspect, 1921. He has also 
been a regular contributor to the press on 
various subjects. He is one of the founders 
and on the Managing Committee of the 
Bombay Zoroastrian Jashan Committee, the 
Iran League and the Zoroastrian Co-oi)erative 
Credit Bank, and is a member of the Bombay 
Secondary Teachers Association, the Bombay 
Presidency Adult Eductition Association, the 
Western India National Liberal Association, 
the Theosophlcal Society and of several ' 
other leading associations. A ddress : The 
Anchorage, Vachhagandhy Road, New 
Gamdevi, Bombay. 

lAHMOOD, Mill Maqbool, B.A., LL.B., 

B. Litt. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., Punjab. 
He represented Oxford at Intcrvarsity Inter- 
national debates in U. S. A. in 1922 ; travelled 
extensively In Euroi>e and America and 


embodied his researches in a thesis on “ Rural 
i Oo-operation in India and abroad ” for 

J which he received the B. Litt. degree ot 

[ Oxford University in 1922: M. L. (’. 

, Punjab, 1923-1930. Introduced tlu' 

I Punjab Money Lenders Bill finally passed 

‘ as “Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act.” 

j He held responsible offices in Indian 

, States from 1926 to 1936. He was also 

‘ Secretary to the (.’hancellor of the Chamber 

■ of Priuc,es and was associated with the Indian 

• States Delegations to the Round Table 

[ Conferences as Secretary to the (liamber of 

Princes* delegation and one of its three 
witnesses at the .loint Parlitimentary ('om- 
mittee. He was the Indian States delegate 
at British Commonwealth Relations 
(Conference in Canada in 1932. A leading 
member of the Amritsar District Board 
and Chairman of one of its Sub-(’onimit- 
tees, he holds progressive views and is a 
brilliant 8X>eaker. He received the Punjab 
Government’s Sanad for distinguished 
War Servi<!es, is a staunch supporter of 
the campaign for the aDstlietic and 
cultural revival of India. Is Parliamen- 
tary Secretary General to the Premier, 
Punjab and Secretary to His Highness the 
(/hanccllor of the C/hamber of Princes. 
Addre^a : The Taj, Civil Junes, Amritsar, 
Punjab. 

MAH MOOD, Vajij). b. December 1904. Managing 
Director of Adarts Ltd., tlie first complete 
Indian advertising agency; Partner in the 
Managing Agency of the Hyderabad Motor A 
Oil Co.. Ltd. and in the 
Hyderabad Book Dex)ot ; 

Cliairnian, Publicity Com- 
mittee, IndianManufacturers’ 

Conference. Edac..’ Graduated 
from the National Muslim 
University, Aligarh, standing 
first in theUnlverslty. Joined 
King's fkdlegc, London and 
passed qualifying exami- 
nation for P.H.D. degree 
in Literature, equivalent to 
honours degree of the Lon- 
don University. Was President of tlie Indian 
Students’ Central Association, London, for 
three years and Hon. Secretary of the Indian 
Social Club, London. Takes keen interest 
in Sport and in Political and Social questions. 
Address : ** Sbalimar,’* Marino Drive. 

MAHMUD, Dll. Syed, Pb.D. (Germany), 
Barrister-at-Law ; b. 1889 ; m. niece of 
the late Mr. Mazharul Haque in 1915. 
Edtic. : Aligarh, (’am bridge and Germany. 
General Secretary, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in 1923 and from 1930 to 1936. 

A member of the Congress Working Committee ; 
Education and Development Minister in 
Bibar, 1937-39. Publications : “ Khllafat 
and England, *’ and “ A Plan of Provincial 
Reconstruction.” Address: Chapra. 
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MAHOMED, Out, AMAH SUEU. b. on 18th 
Dec. 1888 in Bombay, e. at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, m. on 11th July 1014,1 
Kulsumbai, two sons and three daughters. | 
Member of Committee, j 
Foreign Board of Trade, 
Kobe, Japan, 1018-10;; 
President, Indian Trade 
Association, Kobe, 1010; 
Commercial Agent to 
Czechoslovakia lieimbllc, 
1922-25 ; Consular Agent 
to the 11 0 p u b 1 i c of 
Czechoslovakia in Bombay 
since 1025 ; Member, Con- 
sular Committ(;e on Metals 
during the War in Kobe, 
award(‘d Medal and 
Diploma of Bed Cross Society of Japan; 
Fellowship Diploma of Institute of Commerce, 
Birmingham, England, 1024 ; Diploma of 
Honour by Chamber of Commerce, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, iOlhi ; order of ^VH1TE 
LlOX for Civil merits, by the President of 
the llepublic of Czechoslovakia, and a Itoyal 
Warrant signed by His Majesty King Edward 
VIII sanctioning to accept and wear the same, 
has been granted to him. Insignia of 
OFFICElt of THE OIlDEll OF THE 
NICHAX IFTIKHAI; by the President of 
the French Republic, 1930, which is an order 
of unique distinction, for his varied activities, 
in the interests of French Trade. Address : 
Mahomed House, Samuel Street, West, 
Bombay, and 08, Marine Drive, Backbay 
Reclamation, Bombay. 


MAHMUDABAD (OUDH), Premier Muslim 
Estate in British India : Muhmmab Amir 
Ahmed Khan, K. B. Raja of. b. 6tli Novem- 
ber 1914. m. in 1927 to the Rani Saheba 
of Bilehra. Succession. : 23rd May 1931. 
Educ. : In La Martlnier College, Lucknow 
and under distinguished European and Indian 
tutors. He has extensively travelled in 
Europe and the Near East and is a fine 
scholar in English, Persian and Urdu. Deeply 
interested in Natural History, Wild Life, 
History, Social Reforms and Politics. He 
is one of the most influential supporters 
of the Muslim League and is at the head of 
the movement of the Muslim Young- 
men and Students ; also a recognised 
Muslim leader. A ddress : Butler Palace 
and Qaisarbagh, Lucknow ; Calloway House, 
Naini Tal ; The Qila, Mahmudabad (Oudh.) 

MAHON, Colonel Alfred Ernest, D.S.O. 
(1918); Indian Army (retired), on staff of 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute since 
1930. b. 1878 ; #. of R. H. Downes Mahon of 
Cavetown, Co. Roscommon, m. Frances 
Amelia, d. of Rev. Robert Harioe Fleming. 
Educ.: privately. Dieut., 5th Bn., Connaught 
Rangers, 1899 ; Lieut., 87th Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers, 1900 ; Lieut., 4th Punjab Infantry, 1903 ; 
transferred to 65th (Coke's) Rifles, 1904 ; 
Seeond-in-command, 59th Royal 8cind Rilies, 
1922; Commandant, 1st Bn. the Frontier Force 
Regiment (P.W.O. Sikhs), 1923-27 ; served 
South African War. Operations in the Trans- 
vaal East of Pretoria ; Operations in the 
Orange River Colony. (Queen's Medal with 



four clasps), Eiirojiean War; Operations in 
France and Belgium, 1914-15 ; Battles of 
Civenehy, Ncuve Chapello and St. Julicn 
(1914-15 Star, General Service Medal, Victory 
Medal and Palm); wounded at 2nd Battle 
of Ypres (de8j)atclteH) ; Mohmand Blockade 
and Waziristau Expedition, 1917. Attack 
on Nanii, action near Slirawani Pass. German 
East Africa, 1917-18 (despateJics, D.S.O.) 
Wazirlstan Field Force, 1919-20. Opera- 
tions near Mandaiia Ilill, Action near 
Kotkal, Capture of Almai Tangi, Operations 
at Asa Khan, Capture of Barari Taugu. 
(Comiminded 109th Infantry, despatches, 
India General Service Medal with three clasps, 
Brev(;t of Jit. -Colonel); Razmak Field Force, 
192.3; Colonel, 1921 ; retired 1928; Silver 
Jubilee Medal, 1935. Publicalions : numerous 
articles and short stories in various paners 
and magazines in England and India, including 
The Field, Morning Post, Truth, and Yachts- 
man, under noin de plume “ Mea. ” Address : 
Maiiull, Kulu, Punjab. 

MAHON, lilKL'T.-COLONEL BRIAN MAOMAHON, 
D.S.O., 1917, M.C., Indian Cavalry ; Military 
Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy since 1939 ; 
h. 18 Feb. 1890 ; s. of William Henry Cortlandt 
Mahon and Mary ('aroline Elliott. Educ. : 
Dulwich College, .loiiied The Honourable 
Society of liincoln’s Inn, 1010 ; called to Bur, 
1918 ; 2nd Lieutenant in 18th Loudon Regi- 
ment, Aug. 1914; served in Franeeaud Belgium, 
1915-17 (wounded, dcsi>atches thrice, M.C., 
D.S.O.) ; Joined Indian (.'avalry, 1918 ; served 
on North-West Frontier, 1922-20 with Frontier 
Irregular Corps (Indian General Service 
Medal and Clasp) ; Waziristau, 1022-24 ; 
('ommanded the Kurram Militia, Kurrani 
Valley, N.W.F.P., 1031-34; Commandant, 

The S<!iude Horse, 1037-30; Brevet Major, 
1030 ; Brevet Lieutenant-CkJonel, 1930 ; 
Jiieut. -Colonel, 1937. Publications: Trencli 
Warfare in France, Journal of the United 
Service Institution of India. January 1919; 
Hermoso Toros, (.'avalry Journal, October 
1931 ; ('avalry in Kunam and Khost, Cavalry 
Journal, Oct. 1933. Uecreutions : Sport and 
Travel. Address: Viceroy’s House, New 

I Delhi, /Simla. Vlabs : (Utvalry, Royal Auto- 
mobile. 


MAJUMDAK, Dwua Das, Rai Bahadur, 
M.Sc., Deputy Controller of Stationery, 
Government of India, b. 2nd Feb. 1890 at 
Majhergram i^adia, son of Sarbesswar 
Majumdar, Subordinate Judge, Bengal, m. 
Al*luimayee, d. of late 
Promatha Nath Gliosh, 

Zemindar of Bhagaipur, 
two sons, Salbal A'. Shya- 
mal one daughter, Sheila. 

Educ.: Krislinagar Colle- 

giate Srliool, Krishuagiir j 
College, and Preslilency 
College, (!al(*iitta. Entered 
Bengal Junior Civil Service, 

1915; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to tlie Officer in 
Charge, Bengal Traverse 
Party, 1917 ; Actetl as Hon. Secretary, 
Bengal Junior Civil Service from 1924 
to 1926. Asstt. (Controller of Printing, 
Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of India, 1924. 
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Offg. Manager, (’entral Publication Branch, 
March 3})3U; Acted as Manager, Forms 
Press, Calcutta, July 1934 and Deputy 
Controller, Printing, New Delhi, April 1938. 
Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935, Corona- 
tion Medal, 1937, llai Bahadur, January 1941. 
Addrets : 3, Church Lane, Calcutta. 

MAJUMDAB, 6. C., B.Com. (Bom.), Cert. 

A. I.B. (I-ondon), F.C.C.S. (I.K)nd,). Manager, 
Hindusthan Co-oi»erative Insurance Society 

Ltd., at Bombay. b. 
3rd Feb. 1902. Late 
Agent of the Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Lindsay 
Street Branch, Calcutta ; 
was a prominent member of 
the Committee of the Ben- 
gal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, for 
over two years ; at present a 
prominent member of the 
Committees of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bomkiy; 13 ombay Shareholders’ Association 
and a member of committees of several other 
Associations. A very able writer on Banking, i 
finance and Insurance in important Journals 
and Newspapers; a very popular figure in] 
Commercial and Industrial circles of 
Bombay; was Joint Secretary, Exhibition 
Committee, Indian National Congress, held at 
Bombay, 1934. Member, National Planning 
Sub-Committees on Bural Marketing and 
Finance and Industrial Finance. Director- 
in-Charge, United Press of India Ltd. 
(News Agency). Address: Hindusthan Co* 
operative Insurance Society Ltd., Hornby 
Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Madan Mohan, b. Alla- 
habad, 25 Dec. 1861. m. 1877 ; four sons and 
three daughters. Educ. : Sanskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 

B. A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889 ; Tlie Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909 ; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892 ; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President nf IndiMii National (Vifiuress, Ifioe, 
1918 and 1933; Member, Imp, Leg. Council, 
1910-1919; Member, Indian Industrial (Com- 
mission, 1916-18 ; President, Sewa Samiti, 
Prayag ; Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ 
Association; Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu 
University since 1919; Itesigned, 19:39; 
President, Hindu Mahasiibha, 1923, 1024 
and 1936; President, Sanatana Dharma 
Mahasabha ; Member, Legislative Assembly 
since 1924. Resigned, 1930. Appointed Rec- 
tor, Benares University, 1939 (for Life). 
Address : Benares Hindu University. 

MALIK, Teja Singh, B.Se. (Eng.) (London)j 
Sardar Baliadur (1928), C.l.E. (1930). 
chief Engineer, (’eutral P. W. D. 

b. Ist September, 1887 ; m. Hardarni Raj. 
Educ. : at Lahore. Employed originally on 
the construction of the (Jai)ital of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam (Rainna) ; Since 1912 
employed on tlie construction of tlie New 
Capital at Delhi. Address : Central Public 
Works Department, New Delhi. 


MALLIK, Devbndra Nath, B.A. (Cantab.) 
Sc.D. (Dub.), F.R.S.E., I.B.S. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmichael College, Rangpui; 
Bengal, since 1926. b. Bengal 1666. 
Educ. : St. Xavier's Coll., Calcutta ; Univer- 
sity Coll., London ; Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Publications : Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address: Rangpur, Bengal. 

MALLIK, Satyendra Chandra, M.A. (Cal), 
B.A. (Cantab.), Mathematical Tripos, 
Government Pensioner, b. 25th February 
1874; m. Kshanaprabha Gupta. Educ,: 
St. Xavier’s College and Presidency College, 
Calcutta and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Obtained Gilchrist Scholarship and with that, 
scholarship proceeded to England and johied 
St. John’s College, (Cambridge, in 1894 ; 
passed the I.C.S. Examination — open competi- 
tion — in 1896 ; Mathematical Tripos and 
B.A. Degree in Cambridge in 1897 ; joined 
I.C.S. in 1897 ; after holding appointments 
as Asstt. Magistrate, Joint Magistrate, and 
District Magistrate was confirmed as District 
& Sessions Judge in 1911 ; betjame Judge, 
Calcutta Iligli (^ourt, 1928 ; Retired from 
service in March 1034. Address : 2, Alipore 
Park Aveinie, Alipore ; “ Gibraltar,” Hazari- 
bagh, Bihar. 

MANDLIK, SIR Naha VAN Vishvanath, B.A.. 
LL. B., J.P.„ (adopted son of the late Hon. 
Rao Sahel) V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I.) ; Knighted 
1937; Coronation Medal, 1911 ; Silver Jubilee 
Medal, 1935 ; (/oronation Medal, 1937 ; Cobden 
Club Medal (for l^dltieal 
Economy, 1893) ; Advocate, 

High Court ; Inaiiidar and 
Khot. m. late Indirabai, 

(daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

G. Y. Jog, Dist. Satara), 

Educ. : Elphinstone High 
School and Elphinstone Col- 
lege, Bombay ; Member, 

Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, 1904-1926. Chairman, 

Municipal Standing (’om- 
mittce, 1915, and Chairman, 

Municipal Schools Comniittee, 1 J)20 ; Chairman, 
David Sassoon Industrial Reformatory Insti- 
tute and of the Shepherd After-care Associa- 
tion, 1918-21 ; Sheriff of Bombay, 1928 : Mem 
her for several years of the Bombay Board of 
Film Censors ; Member of several otlier public 
bodies, e.q., Governor’s Hospital Fund, G. T. 
Hospital Nursing Association, Peecbey-Phipson 
Sanatorium, Nasik ; B. D. Petit N. G. Library, 
(Mahableshwar), Bombay Natural History, 
Society, Society for Protection of Children 
in W. India, Bombay Sanitary Association. 
Released Prisoners’ Aid Association ; 
Clilldren’s Aid Society ; Bombay Vigilance 
Association ; East India Association (London). 
Hony. Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1904 ; 
Fellow of the Bombay University, 1932. Is a 
Freemason. Was specially thanked b.v 
Government for valuable services rendered as 
a J. P. Volunteer in the early days of Plague 
in Bombay, 1898-1899. Served on the 
Reception Committee at the time of the Royal 
visit to India of H.l.M. the late King George 
V and of H.l.M. Ouecn Mary in 1911. Served 
on the Bombay Presidency War Reliel 
Administrative Committee during the Great 
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War, 1014-1918, and on several other 
Committees in eonnection therewith. Has 
presented a valuable Library (in the name of 
Ills late father) to the Fcrgiisson College, 
Poona. (Uubs : Wiilingdon Sports Club, 
(Bombay), Orient Club, (Bombay), Royal 
Western India I’urf Club, (Bombay), Ladies 
Club, (Poona). Address: “Hermitage,’* 

redder Road, Bombay. 

MANEKLAL, Lalluuhai Rao Bahadur (1925), 
O.B.E. (19.‘i2) ; Revenue Member, State Coun- 
cil, Junagadh State since June 1939. b. 9th 
November 1879, Son of Rao Bahadur l^allu- 
bliai Cordliandas, Deputy 
(^dlecliOr, Bombay Presi- 
deru^y. Educ,: Poona, 
Bombay and Nasik ; m. 
15th May 1914, Kamla- 
laxini ; one son and one 
daughter. Joined Bombay 
Salt Department Feb. 1897. 
Asstt. Collector, Salt Rev. 
1915 ; Cliief Account 
Officer, (Just,, Salt and Ex., 
1919 ; Supdt., Salt and Ex., 
1020 ; Asstt. Collector, Salt, 
Thana, 1924 ; Dy. (Collector, Salt Rev. 1932 
and Collector, Salt Rev. 1934. Retired, 
January 1939. Dewan, Cambay Feb. to 
Ajiril 1939. Cliairman, Wharfage ( -ommittec, 
1934-38. Chairman, Ports Development (.’om- 
inittec, Bombay, 1937. Disiioverod existence 
of Magnesium Chloride in India at Kharaghoda 
1914. Was in charge of Wadala and other 
salt works near 'Bombay dining the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, 1930. C’ompiler of 
Bombay Salt Manuals. Address: Kamla- 
kunj, Lady Jahangir Road, Matimga 
(Bombay). 

MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Sir Chur a 
Chand Singh, K.C.S.I., C.B.E.; ft. 1885; 
m. March 17, 1906. Educ. : Mayo College, 
Ajmer. «. 1801. State has area of 8,456 sq. 
miles, and a population of 445,606. Salute 
11 guns. Address: Imphal, Manipur State, 
Assam. 

MANOHAR Lal, The Hon’ble Sir, M.A. 
(Punjab), B.A. (Double First Class Honours). 
Cambridge, Philosophy and Economics, Bar- 
at-Law. Finance Minister, Punjab from 1937. 
ft. 31 Dec. 1879. Educ. : Punjab University 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Founda- 
tion Scholar and McMohan Law student, St. 
John’s Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit 
scholar, Cambridge, Cobden Prize, Cambridge, 
Whewell scholar in International Law, 1904- 
1905 ; Principal Randhir College, Kapurthala, 
1906-1909; Mintn Professor of Economies, 
Calcutta University, 1909-1912 ; Advocate, 
High Court, Lahore ; Fellow and Syndic, I 
Punjab University since 1915 ; Member, 
Punjab Council and Assembly for the Punjab 
Univer8ity,1921-1923 and from 1927 ; Minister 
of Education, Punjab Govt,, 1927-30 ; Presi- 
dent, All-India Economic Conference (Dacca), 
1936. Publications : Articles on economic 
subjects. Address : 7, Club Road, Lahore. 

MAN SINGH, B.A., RAi Bahadur (1917), 
C.B.E. (1932), Member, Ihiblic Service Com- 
mission, United Provinces, ft, 3rd July 1883, 


m. Lakhranl. Educ. : Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Joined U. P. Police as Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, 1906, promoted 
to Indian Police in 1917 ; awarded King’s 
I’olice Medal for bravery in 1920 ; Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, 1935 ; retired 
from the Indian Pcilice Service in 1937 ; 
Alembcr, Ihihllc Service (commission, U.P. 
since 1937. Address : 33, Stanley Road, 
Allahabad. 

M AB-RIOTT, ROHEUT EOKLTN, B.8C., M.INST C.E., 
V.D., General Manager, East Indian Railway, 
since 1939. ft. October 15, 1887; m. Valerie 
Maria (nee Ifoch Fischer) of Basle, Switzer- 
land ; Educ.: Braiamdale School, Norwlidi, 
Glasgow University ; Pupilage Mid. A, Gn. <\r 
Mid. Rlys. Asstt. Engineer, Oudh and 
Rohilkhuml State Railway, Oct. 1910; War 
Service with Sappers and Miners in India and 
East Africa, 1915-1920; Reconstruction of 
Lucknow and Cawnpore Railway. Stations, 
Yards and Workshops, 1923-29; Divisional 
Superintendent, h). I. Railway, 1929-37 ; (Idef 
Engineer, E. I. Railway, 1937-39. Clubs: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta ; Oriental Club. 
Address: 105, Clive Stret-t, (■alcutta. 

M ARSH, Percy William, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. 
(1920), C.S.I, (1939). Adviser to the Governor, 
United Provinces, ft. 14th October, 1881 ; 
m. Joan Mary Beecroft ; Educ. : Wellington 
College and Wadham College, Oxford. Entered 
T.C.S., 1905; served as Collector, Commis- 
sioner and Memlier, Board of Revenue. 
Address : laicknow, U.P. 


MASON, Laurence, B.A. (Oxon.), Diploma of 
Forestry. Oxford, C.I.E. (1931), O.B.E. 
(Military) (1917), M.C. (1916), Crols do 
Guerre (Beiges), 1915, Dy. Dir. General, 
Supply, ft. 27-8-80 ; m. Marjory Menella 
Joilye. Educ. : (liarterliouse, Clirist Church, 
Oxford, Joined the Indian Forest Service, 
1910, On Military service, 1914 to 1919 
with B.E.F. in France, Major R..\., Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, 1915. Conservator 
of Forest, 1934, Inspector-General of Forests 
and Pres., Forest Research Institute, Debra 
Dun. 1937-40. Address: 14, Alltoii Road, 
New Delhi. 

MATHER, RICHARD, B.Met., Technical Direc- 
tor, Tata Iron and Steel Co. ft. 19th 
Sept. 1886. Educ. : Royal Grammar 
School, Sheffield ; Univ. of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist, 1906 ; Metallurgist, Orinsliy 
Iron Works Middlesbrough, 1907-1911 ; 
Dy. Dir,, Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 1919. 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt, of India, 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1923-24 and 1926. Memlicr of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst, of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
lication : Papers for technical societies. 
Address : Bombay, 
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MATHITRADAS Dwahkadas, Merchant, b. 
21ftt December 1008. e. at Dhiirda New 
Higli School and St. Xavier’s, Hombay. m. 
1025. Miss Hrcmabai. only d. of t-l»e late 
l^alji Narnnji, Great (Com- 
mercial pi»mecr. 2 sons, 
2 daujjhttirs. Joined Lalji 
Naranji tt Go., in 1022 and 
became a partner in 1028, 
also bec'ame a partner in 
the Cloth sell inti ajtteney of 
the iioinbay Dyeing and 
Mfg. (Co., running under 
the name and style of 
Chatrabhiij Gliordliandas 
i .. .. tV (5o., ex-ollicio Director of 

Jain Shri Ranjit SinhjI 
Spg. and \\' vg. Mills and the Jupiter Gen. 
Insurance Go., i.td., is now the senior partner 
of Ijalji Naranji S: Co., Member, (lommittee of 
Indian Merchants' (Chamber and the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Tnsuiance C»unpanies 
Association, Rombay. Life Member of (Cricket 
(Club of India, '/{rrrention : Swimming. 
AddrefiSi 210, Walkeshwar, Malabar Hill, 
13om])ay. 



MATTHAI, Gkouge, M.A. (Cantab.), Sc.D. 
((Cantab.), F.R.S.R., F.L.S., F.Z.8. ; Indian 
Educational Scrvi(‘,e ; I’rofessor of Zoology 
in the Government College, Ijahore, and in 
the University of the Ihinjali. ; b. 13 Nov. 
1887 ; 8. of late Thomas Matthai ; m. 11)24. 
Mary (d. 1931), 2nd d. of K. (Chandy, Bangalore: 
Married again in 1935, Hedwig, 2nd d. of 
Thomas Sehicsser, Luzern, Ednr,. : Madras 
University (M.A.), sometime Reseandi Student 
of Emmanuel (College, (Cambridge ; Mackinnon 
Research Student of the Royal Society, 
1914-17. AddresH : Lahore. 


MATTHAI, John, B.A., ILL. (Madras); B. 
Litt. (Oxon.) ; D.Sc. (London) ; O.I.E. ; 
b. 10 Jan. 188(5. m. Achamma John, 1921. 
Educ. : Madras Glirlstian College ; London 
School of Economics; Balllol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14 ; 
Olfic.er on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25 ; 
Professor of Indian Economica, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Ixtgisla- 
tive Council, 1922-26; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1925-31 ; President, Tariff 
Board, 1931. Director-General of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 19.35-40. 
Retired from Government Servic.e and Joined 
Tata Sons Ltd., 1940. Publications: Village 
Government in British India; Agricultural 
Co-operation in India ; Excise and Liquor 
Control. Address : Bombay House, Bnice 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

MATTHEWS, B., s. of E. F. Mattlicws, Southsea, 
England. Educ. : King’s (’oil., London, and 
London Univ. (5ame to India, 1 914 ; served 
Euroj>ean War 1914-18 ; Major, Royal Engi- 
neers ; Consulting Architect, Anny Head- 
quarters, India, 1919-26 ; Architect to Bengal- 
Nagpnr Rly., 1925-30; Fellow Royal Insti- 
tute of British Anhltects ; Fellow of Surve- 
yor's Institution; Memlxu*. Town Planning 
DiHlltutiou ; paitner, Ballaidie Thompson and 


Matthews, Chartered Architects, Calcutta ; 
lloiiy. ('onsul (Jeneral for Bolivia. Address: 
Wellesley House, Wellesley Place, Calcutta, 

MAVALANKAR, THR Hon. MR. GANESii 
Vasudeo, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, A. 8. 
Speaker, Bombay Leg. Assembly, b. 26th 
November 1888, Educ. : Rajaxmr and 
Government High Schools, Rajaxmr and 
Alimedabad respectively ; Gujarat College, 
Ahmed ai)ad, and Government IjUW School, 
Bombay. Started i^ractlce in 1913 ; Secre- 
tary, Gujarat Sablia, 1916 ; took part in 
Kaita No-rent Campaign, 1917 ; Influenza 
Relief, 1918 ; Famine Relief, 1919 ; Entered 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 1919 ; Su8X>ended 
practice in 1921-22; Secretary, Gujarat 
Provincial ('Jongress Committee, 1921 to 1923 ; 
General Secretary, 3Gth Indian National 
Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921; Secretary, 
Flood Relief Oi)eratIons, Aiimedabad District, 
1927 : Visited England and Europe, 1928 ; 
Preskient, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1930 
to 1933 and 1935-30; President, Ranpnr In- 
quiry Committee, 1930 ; Imprisoned, 1930 and 
1933 ; Interned at Ratnagiri, 1933-34. 
Trustee, Gujarat Law Society; Member 
Governing Body, Ahmedabad Education 
Society, etc., Address: Bbadra, Ahmedabad; 
Council Hall, Bombay. 

MAXWELL, Reoinald Maitland, The 
IION’HLE Sir, K.(^S.I. (1939), C.S.I. (1933), 
C.T.E. (1923), M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S., Home 
Member, Government of India, b. 24 Aug. 
1882. m. Mary Lyle, d. of the Rev. Henry 
Haigh, D.D. Educ. : Marllmrough and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Entered the I.CkS., 
1906, Collector of Salt Revenue, 1916, Dy. 
Corn III issloner of Salt ani Excise, 1917-1919; 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Retrenclunent 
Committee, 1921-23 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1924 ; acted as Secretary 
to (Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928 ; Sx>eclal duty as Revenue 
Ofllcer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry, 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929; Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1931-1935; 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay, 1936. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, 1936 ; Member of the Governor 
General's Executive ('ouncil, 1938. Address - 
New Delhi, Simla. 

MECKLAT, All Mahomed, J.P., Hon. Presy. 
Magistrate, Banker and Share, Stock, Bullion, 
Exchange and Finance Broker, comes from u 
well-known family of Khojas in Cutch. His 
father was a bullion mer- 
chant and pioneer in making ||||M|||||||||||||^^ 
mint gold bars of true flne- 
ness available. Himself a 
pioneer in assaying silver 
and gold when H. M.’s Mints 
were closed to the public, 
also first in India in refining 
gold by chlorine process and 
refining and melting of plati- 
num. e. Esplanade High 
School, Bomlmy; joined his HHBHHBI 
father’s business in 1911 
and later started independently as a broker 
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and banker, (’halrman and Managing Direc- 
tor of Messrs. Mocklai A: C^o., Ijtd. Honorary 
J^rivate Hecretary to Their IFigh nesses The 
Aga Kliaii and Hegmn Aga Khan. Has tra- 
velled in Africa, Kurope and America and es- 
Uiblishcd direct relations with leading Hanking 
institutions. Ihesident and Founder Member 
of the Islamic. Ilesearc^h Association wldcli has 
world’s noted orientalists and scholars as fel- 
lows and memla^rs and, Recreation Club 
Institute as well whi(d» conducts several Anglo- 
Vernacular and Anglo-1 1 rd 11 periodicals, 
schoois, orphiinages and social institutions for 
the welfare and betterment of the Isinaili 
community. Addrexm : Mecklai Mansion, 69, 
Warden Road, Hoinl*ay. 

M REK.Sir Davi]) Hurnett, Kt. (1037), G.T.15., 
O.H.K., I). Sc., Indian Trade Uoinmissioner. 
London, h. 10 March 1885. »i. Oeinmell 
Retta Vouna. Educ, : Glasgow University, 
Indian Educational service (1911); Director 
of Industries, IRucjal, 1020; Director-General, 
(Commercial Intelligence and Statisti(^B, 1926, 
Representative; of the Govcnirncnt of India 
to (Jonim on wealth Statistical Oonf«;rence, 
Ottawa, 1035. Address: India House, 
Aldwyeh, London. W.C, 2. 

MRHERALLY, Eurahim Ra.ianiuiai, F.R.E.S., 
Merchant and J landlord. r*roi)rietor of the 
Jassani (’arpet (!o. b. 30ti» July 1907. Ed.: 
in Bombay. Manud: Shiriubai, daughter of 
Jadavji Kamm.shi. Four 
sons and one daughter. 
One of the pioneers in 
esbililishing in iiondon 
The Indian Merchants’ 
(’liamher of Commerce in 
1927. I’irst Indian to 
become the member of 
several commercial Asso- 
ciations in London. Fellow 
of the Royal Empire 
Society and a mcniher of 
the Overseas Tjoague in 
London . W idel y tra veiled , experienced young 
energetic businessman. Frequent visitor 
to Europe and has covered more than 

I, 500,000 miles on ditfeient ocen,n voyages. 
Has travelled extensively in India, England 
Europe, Near J^last, Australasia, and has 
written several articles on laisiness and 
business possibilities in ditfeient ])arts of the 
world in English and Gujarati papers. Visited 
Australia and New Zealand in 1937 and 
again in 1939 and 1940. Addresn : Jassani 
Huilding, Haines Road, .lacob Circle, Hombay 

II . 


MEHRBAN, Nowshkrwan Aspandiar, 
M.H.E.. F.8.8., H.A., J.R.. Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Labour, Government of Hombay, and 
Registrar, Hombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
b. 2nd June 1890.' m, Jerbanoo. d. of Dr. 
Hormusjee D. Peslkaka. Edun. : Hoys’ High 
School, Allahabad, St. Xavier’s High School, 
Hombay and Elph instone College, Bombay, 
Gaikwar Scholar, Elphljistone (’ollege. 
Secretary to Sir Dorab Tata, 1012 ; Secretary, 
H. G. Baldock Ltd., 1917; Secy., Indian 
'I'raders Pty, Ltd., 1919 ; Secy., Messrs. 
Australian tfc Eastern Co., l*ty., Ltd., 1921 ; 
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entered Government Service in 1923. 
Secretary, Hombay Strike Inquiry 
(!oiiimitG;e (Fawtiett Committee) from October 
1028 to Ai)ril 1929. Technical Adviser to 
Government Delegates and Secretary to 
liulian Delegation, 15tl\ Session, International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1931. Oji 
deputation to the Hrltisb Ministry of Ijabour 
and the International ijabour OlHce whilst 
on leave out of India, 1931. Secretary, 
Bombay Textile Ijiboiir Inquiry Committee 
from Deeeml)(‘r 1938 to August 1940. 
Addnms : Mount Vilas, Handra hill, Haiidra. 


MEHTA, CuuNlLAL H., J.P., Merchant, b. 
1888. m. to q'apibai. Two daughters and 
one son, Slieriif of Homi>ay 1035-36 
President, Homl)ay Slnolfs* .Association 
President, Indian Stock 
ICxchange Lbl.; i’resident 
Indian Merchants* (qiam- 
l)cr (1940). I’rcsident, 

Federation of indian (-'liam- 
bers of Coinmercc! and 
Industry Member : Go- 
verning Body, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Research ( 1 935-38) ; I ridian 
Central Cotton Committee; 

General Committee, Reel 
Ooss Society (Hoinlaiy 
Presidency Branch) ; Editor : “ The Financial 
New’s,” Bombay, “Indian Cotton Review,’’ 
Managing Director: Cluinilal Mehta S:. Co,, 
Ltd., Director: R(‘servc iiauk of India, 
Bombay Board, Scindia Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., Boinhay Bullion Excliange Ltd., 
Alcock, Ashclowji A' Co., Ltd., Sirpnr Paper 
Mills, Ltd,, (jry(Jeral)ad Dn). Bombay 
Talkies IJd., Electrical Cndertakings Ltd., 
Hombay Potteries A. Tiles Ltd., United 
India Fire A Geikeral Insurance (^o., Ltd., 
Has travelled round the world in 1927 and 
again visited Europe and America in 1930. 
Address : 52, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 


MEU'J’A. Sir (hiuNiLAi. Vltbim camms', Kt., 
K.C.S.T. (1928), M.A., LL.B. Agent, Century 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ijtd., 
Bombay and Provincial Scout Com- 
missioner. b. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to 
Tarabai Cliandulal Kankodiwala. Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; Captain, 
Hindu XI ; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
(Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916. Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918 : 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port 'rnist, 
1920; Millowner and Chairman, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Biink, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
The New India Assurance Co., Ijtd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd., 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co., Ltd., The 
Member of the Executive Council of tire 
Bombay Government, 1023-28. President. 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1931). Addrm\ 
12, Uidge Road, Malabiir Hill, Bombay. 
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MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasji, L. M., & S. 
C.I.E. (1032), Knisar-i-nind Gold (1920) ; 
Donat of St. John Silver (1917) ; Itaj Ratnsi 
Silver (191C). Asaociate Serving Drother'a 
Dadge at the hands of Ilia Majesty during 
(■ent,enary Gelehrations of St. .John Ainhn- 
lanee Association, 1931. Associate Officer 
of St. .John, 1934, Associate ( 'omniander, 1937, 
Maharaja Gaekwad’s Diamond Jubilee Medal, 
1936. Retired Sanitary Commissioner, b. 
4 February 1864. Edac. : Sir Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and Grant Medical College, 
Bombay. Joined Baroda Service, 1887 ; 
did inoculation work with Prof. Hatfkine ; 
gave evidence on value of inoculation before 
1st Plague Commission ; did (Cholera inocula- 
tion with Major Ijamb. Has popularisecl 
Ambulance work and Red Cross work, all 
over (jiijarat, Sind, Kathiawad, Central India, 
(Central Provinces, Punjab, N.-W.F. Province, 
B.ajputana, Khandesh, Deccan, Thana Dis- 
trict and 60 StateiS. Delegate to 15th Inter- 
national Red Cross Conference, Tokyo, in 
October 1934. Address: Lunsikooi, Navsari. 

MEHTA, Fateh Lal, i. of late Riii Mehta 
Pannallal, C.I.E., Dewan of Udaipur, b. 
28th February 1868. Ediir. : Government 
College, Ajmer, m. in 1881 daughter of 
late Sahji Gordhan Mullji Kamdar Shahpura 
(died in 1911) 2 sons, (elder died in 1937). 
Member, Mehadraj Sabha, and Nathwara 
Committee ; Recipient of many honours from 
H. H. the Maharana Sahib of Udaipur; 
Jageerdar of four villages. Recipiemt of a 
Jewelled Seal bearing H. R. H. the Duke 
of ('onnaught’s initials and signed photo- 
graphs from H. R. H. the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught in recognition of services and 
personal mcrite. Deputed by H. H. the late 
Maharana to attend the Informal meetings 
of Princes and Ministers at Delhi in con- 
nection with the special organisation of the 
Chamber of Princes. Acted as Confidential 
Secretary to H. H. the late Maharana and 
served the state in many capacities. Possesses 
a best private Library of English, Sanskrit 
and Persian books. Address : Rai Pannalal 
Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 

MEHTA, Girdharlai. D., Rai Saheb, Manager, 
The Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway, b. 5th 
September 1879. e. at Visnagar and Ahmeda- 
bad. Joined the Postal 
Dept, in 1890 and served 
six years. Joined the B. B. 

C. 1. Railway in 1903 as 
a Junior Clerk in the Dist. 
Traffic Superintendent’s 
Office and was soon marked 
out as a man of genius and 
ability; chief Distributing 
Officer of Grain Shops, 1921, 
and specially mentioned in 
despatches, was finally pro- 
moted to Superior Grade In 
1924 and transferred to the Railway Head 
Office in Bombay in 1926 where he served till 
1934; Rai SaWb, 1931, a great social 
worker having Initiated Co-operative Insti- 
tutions, Death Benefit Funds, etc., for the wel- 
fare of the Staff, was actively connected with 
the Bombay Presidency Baby <fe Health Week 
Association, was Chairman Dist. and Div, Co- 


operative Institutes and mentioned In Govern 
ment Reports ; promoted several works 
of public utility in Baroda Stab; , 
also connected with many other Institutions 
in Bombay, originator of the idea of Excursion 
and Pilgrims Specials, Received Silv<'r 
Jubilee and Coronation Medals from the 
Railway Board ; was appointed to his present 
post in* 1935 by U. H. the Jam Saheb whlcli 
he has filled with conspicuous ability an<l 
distinction. Also selected by H. H. the Jam 
Saheb for the post of President, Board oi 
Trade, Nawanagur State in 1936, and has since 
then continued to help in the development oi 
trade in the State. President of the 
Haby & Health Week Association Jam- 
nagar whore he is also connected with several 
other soeJal activities. Address: Jamnagar. 
Kathiawar. 

MEHTA, Sir Homi Maneckji, Kt., (1933). 
K. B. E., (1941). Well-known Citizen 

of Bombay, Banker. Millowncr, Indus- 
trialist, etc. Director, Reserve Bank. 0. 
1st April 1871, m. to Goolbai, d. of 
late Mr. H. R. Umrigar. 

Educ. : at Bombay. Started 
as assistant in Bombay 
Mint in 1888 ; and started 
business on his own account 
in 1896 ; bought Victoria 
Mills in 1904 ; Jubilee Mills 
in 1914 ; Raja Goculdas 
Mills in 1916 ; Gaekw’ar 
Mills in 1929. Established 
Zenith Life Assurance Co., 

Ltd., in 1916 British 
India General Insurance Co., 

Ltd., in 1919. Poona Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., in 1916; Navsari E. 8. Co., Ltd., in 
1922, and Nasik-Deolali E. S. Co., Ltd., 
in 1930, Member, Council of Stale, 1930 
to 1984 ; served on the Committee of 
Bihar and Orissa Separation in 1931; 
Represented India on League of Nations. 
1933 and 1934; Member, Central Board of 
Reserve Bank ; Employers’ Representative' 
on International Ijabour Conference in 1936, 
Established Navsari Cotton & Silk Mills Co., 
Ltd. in 1936, Dhrangadhra Chemical Works 
in 1939. Gwalior Sugar Co,, Ltd., 1940 . 
Address: ‘ Gulita,’ Worll S(^a Face, Worli, 
Bombay, 

MEHTA, INDBAVADAN NABAYENBHAI, B.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate (on leave prior to retirement).^ b. 
Jamiary 20, 1886 ; m. Pratima Mehta, Edu(\ : 
Ahmedabad, Poona, Bombay and London. 
Practise<l on the Original and Appellate 
Sides of the Bombay High Court from 1912- 
20; appointed Presidency Magistrate in 1921. 
ami worke<l in Dadar, Girgaum and Esplanath* 
Police (!ourts as Presidency Magistrate from 
1923 to ’39 ; appointed Chief Presidenc.v 
Magistrate, Bombay, on August 1, 1939. 

Address: Quetta Terrace, Chowpatty 
Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jamnadas M.,M.A.,LL.B., Bar-at-Law 
b. 3 August 1884. m. Manibal, d. of Rataoji 
I^dhuji. Edue. : Jamnagar, Junagad, Bombay. 
Loudon. Member, Bombay Municipal Cor 
poration ; Member, Legislative Assambly. 
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1023-1930. President, All-India llailway- 
inen’s Federation, Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Coiimiittee, 1921-23; Bombay 
Provincial Congiesa Committee, 1929-1930 ; 
and Member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1921-1931. Member of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress, 1926 ; 
General Secretary, Democratic Swaraj Party ; 
President, National Trades’ Union Federation, 
1933-35 ; Indian Workers’ Delegate to the 
International Labour Conference, 1934 ; 
Substitute delegate Governing Body I. L. O., 
January 1935; (3uilnnan, New (dtizen Bank 
of India, Ltd.. Mayor of Bombay, 1936-37. 
Kevonue and Finance Minister, Government 
of Bombay, 1937. AddreHN : Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, jAYSUKHIiAL KlUSHNAI.AL, M.A.. 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 3884. m. to Mrs. Kuinudagauri. Educ : 
Wadhwan High Schooi and Gujarat and El- 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907 ; Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 3930; Secretary of the 
Fedeiution of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
from 1927-29. Vice-President of the Bombay] 
Suburban District Contrress Committee from 
1921-25 and l*resident of the Bombay Subur- 
ban District Congress Committee from 1925-29; 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee, 1927-1932 ; Vice-President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-38. Address :\ 
“ Krishna Kntir ”, Sjinta Cniz, B. B. <fe C. I. 
and Indian Mercliants’ ('haml)er, Bombay. 

MEHTA, 1)11. JlVRAJ NARAYAN, L.M.&S. 1 
(Bom.), M.D. (Loud.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.)J 
F.C.P.8. (Bora.), Dean, Gordhandas Suiiderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay. 5. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Mis.s 
Uansa Mamibbai Mehta. Educ.: High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay, and London Hospital. 
Formerly Ag. Asst. Director, Hale Clinical 
Laboratory, London Hosidtal, London 
and Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State 
Address: K. E. M. Hospital, Pare.l, Bombay.’ 

MEHTA, Mani H.M., B. Com. 5. 19tb September 
1895. Bomb.ay. Eblest son of Sir Jlomi Mehta, 
K.JLE. e. at St. Xavier’s School ami College 
and Sydenham College of 
Commerc^e, Bombay. m. 
Miss Ratu Taleyarkhan, d. 
of Mr. and Mi's. K. M. Tale- 
yarklian. One daughter, 
Miss Mehroo. Director, 
>5'enitli J/ifc Assurance Co. 
Ltd., Navsari Cotton & Silk 
Mills Ltd., The Mill Stores 
Trading do. of India Ltd., 
H. M. Mehta A (U)., lAd., 
H. M. Melita it Sons Ltd., 
Industrial Bank of Western 
India Ltd. Takes active interest in the Balia’i 
movement which teaches among others the 


oneness of mankind, independent investiga- 
tion of truth and tlie fundamental oneness of 
religion. Tlie teachings of all religions and 
soeieties are found in the Baha’i cause. Clubs : 
Willingdon, C.C.I. and Ripon. Recreations : — 
Riding, Swimming and Tennis. Address : 
Mehta House, 79-91, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. Tele. No. 20364. 

MEHTA, Dr. Sir Mangaldas Vijbhikandas, 
Kt., cr. 1936; O.B.E., L.M.AS., F.U.C.P., 
F.C.P.S., F.R.C.G.G. Address : St. Vincents, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

MEHTA, Sir Mancbhai Nanshankar, Kt. 
(1922); C.S.I. (1919); M.A., LL.B. ; b. 22 
July 1868 ; Educ. : Elphinstone College*, 
Iknnbay. w. first Harshad Kiimarl and on 
her death again Dhanvanta, 4 s. and 7 d. 
Professor of Ix)gic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Prlv, 
Sec. to H.H. Maharaja Gaekwar, 1899-1906; 
Rev. Minister and First Counsellor, 1914-16. 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1934; 
Home Minister, Gwalior from April 1937 ; 
Foreign and Political Minister from January 
1940 ; Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 
1932; Meml)cr, Consultative Committee, 1932; 
Indian States’ Dcdegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1933; 
attended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933. 
Publications: The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India ; Principles of Law 
of Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes). 
Address: Ciinnichael Hoad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dr. Mohan Sinha, M.A., LL.B. 
(Allahabad), Pb.l). (Loud.), Barristcr-at-Law 
(Mhhllc Temple). Imlian State Service, h. 
20tli April 1895; m. Slirimuti JInlas Ivuinari 
Mehto (died, August 1924). Edne. : D.A.A.V. 
High School and Government Collegiate 
School, Ajmer ; Agra College, Agra ; Ewing 
(’hristlan (’ollege and University School of 
Law, Allahabad and Tlio London ScIkm)! 
of Economics and Political Science, London. 
Lecturer in Flconomics, Agra College, 1918-19 ; 
Governinent ('Ollege, Ajmer, 1919-20; Secre- 
tary, A 11 -India Seva Samiti (Headquarters, 
Allahabad); Headquarters, Se.out (Commis- 
sioner for India S.S. B.S.A. ; Mewar State 
Service in 1922 as District Magistrate; 
Assistant Settlement Officer, 1923 ; Revenue 
Officer, 1928; Olfg. Revenue (.Commissioner, 
1935; Diwan, Banswara State, June 1037 to 
Aug. 1940 ; Founded Vidya Bhawan (a progres- 
sive ('o-Edncational Institute) at Udaipur in 
1931 of whieb lie is the President and (Chief 
Executive Head ; Vice-President, All-India 
Seva Samiti (Allahabad) ; Member (repre- 
senting States ill Rajpiitana (B'cmp) of the 
Ministers’ Committee of tl»e (Chamber of 
Princes ; Publications : ‘‘ Jjord Hastings and 
Ike Indian Stales ” (Taraporevala). Address : 
Udaipur (Kajputana). 

MEHTA, Vaikuntii Lalubhai, B.A., Manag- 
ing Director, Bomliay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangal, 
d. of Prataprai Vajeslianker of Bhavnagar. 
Ed^tc: New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
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College, Bombay. Winner of Kllis Heholarslilp 
B.A. Examination. Manager, Bombay Central 
(Provincial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 1912, and 
Managing Director aince 1022. Member, 
PMitofial Board, Social Serxicc Quaterly ; 
Bombay Co-operative Quarterly ; Secretary, 
Social Service League, Bombay ; Member, 
Executive CoinmittH^e, ilombay Provincial 
Co-operative Institute ; Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee, 1020 ; Textile 
labour Inquiry ( •oiiimittec, Bombay 1037-40 ; 
Bombay Provimual Bural Development 
Board ; Bombay Provincial Board, llarijan 
Sevak Sangh ; Board of Management, and 
Trustee All-India Village Industries Associa- 
tion. Publicatimia : 'J’he Co-operative; Move- 
ment, 1015. The Co-operative Movement in 
India, 1018. Studies in Co-operative Finance 
1027; Member, National Defence (.Vniiicil. 
Addrem : Murzbanabad, Andberi (B. B. A C. I. 
lljiilway). 

MENON, K. 11. K. (IvONNANAtll llAMA 
Krishna), M.A., B.J^., M.B.E. (1038); J.P. 
(1930). (.■ommissioner of Income-Tax, Bom- 
bay Presy., Sind, Baluchistan and Ajmer. 
h. July 1001 ; m. Saraswathi nee K. P. Copal- 
Menou, Bar-at-Law, Betd. Judge, High Court 
of Travancore. Edwe. ,• C. M. S. Higli School, 
Trichur, Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam, 
St. Joseph’s ('ollege, Trichinopoly, Law 
College, Madras, Norton Prizeman in Econo- 
mics, Madras Llniversity. Passed the (.'om- 
petitive lixannnation lield by the («ovt. of 
India, Finance Dej)t. in Doc. 1 023 and appoint- 
ed to the superior service of the Military 
Accounts Dept. ; Served as Deputy Controller 
of Military Acets. in Peshawar, (Jaicutta and 
Meerut ; Later, Deputy Military Accountant- 
General, New Delhi/Simla on Special duty 
for the Mechanisation of accounts in the 
Defence Services. Selected for the Finance 
and Commerce Dept. Pool in Jan. 1939 and 
posted as Asstt. (/Oinmissioner of Income- 
Tax, Non-Kesident Refund (Circle, Bombay, 
for re-organisation of the Circle ; In October 
1939, appointed Deputy Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, Govt, of India, but in 
November 1939, reposted to Bombay as 
Commissioner of lucomc-I’ax of the newly 
formed Central Branch for special investiga- 
tion work; In February 1941, appointed 
Commissioner of Income-Tax, Bombay Presy,, 
Sind, Baluchistan and .\jnier ; Awarded 
M. B. E. in Birtliday Honours, 1938, and (V. 
Justice of the Peace, Bombay, in 1939. 
Addretis : Central Gov(;rnmcnt Building, 
Queen’s Road, Fort, Bombay and “Konna- 
nath House,” Pampady, Thiruvilwamala, 
P.O. Ottapalam, S. Malabar. 

MERCHANT, Feamuoz Rustomji, F.S.A.A., 
J.P., Commissioner of Income-Tax, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1939. b. 12 November 1888. 
Educ. : Bombay and London, Formerly, 
Professional Accountant and Auditor ; 
Lecturer in Accounting, Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Jicouomics ; Olfg. Secretary 
and (3»ief Accountont, City of Bombay 
[mprovement Trust ; Examim'r in Accounting 
to the Univ. of Bombay ; officiated as 
(Jointriissioner of Income-Tax, Bonibuy 
Presidency, Sind and Aden in 1932, 1933, 
1934 and 1936. Publicaiiom : “ Elements of 
Book-keeping ” ; ‘‘ Company Secretary and 


Accountant”; “Income-Tax in relntion i(, 
Accounts,”; “ Indian Income-Tax Simplified 
” Book-Keeping Self-Taught,” etc. Address • 
Income-Tax (vornmlssloiier’s Bungalow, Patiiii, 
MERCHANT, KhaN Sauek Hajimahomi;i» 
JooMA, B.A., J.P., Member, Old Stock Ex- 
change. Proprietor : Eastern Commercial Ag- 
ency, Landlord, having bungalows in Bombay 
and Matheran. b. 1894, 
graduated 1917, / olned 
Stock Exchange 1917, 
elected to Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation in 1935; 
one of the leaders of the 
Ismailia Khoja Community. 

Organised the Ismailia (Jo- 
operative Bank, Ltd., of 
which he was President 
from 1930 till retirement 
ill 1939. Though started on 
a small scale, due to his 
energy and tact, the Bank has now a working 
capital of over nineteen lacs. On his retin 
ment his portrait was recently unveiled 
before a large gathering at the Bank’s prernisi s. 
Appointed by Govt., Co-operative Mod. 
Organiser, 1932 and Arbitrator, 1934. In 
reeognisation of his services in the co-operative 
.field the title of “ Khan Saheh ” was coii 
ferred in 1939. In reeognisation of his ser- 
vices to the community, H. H. the Aga Khnn 
was pleased to confer on him title of “Alijnli' 
in 1938 and appointed him a member of tlie 
Council. 5-A, Ilamam Street, Fort, Bonihsy. 



MERCHAN'r.MALANI Simi KANOHANLAL Vaea.i- 
PAS. b. in I89:i at 8urat. Educ, : at Bombay in 
the Esplanade High School. Joined business 
of his fatljcr Seth Varajdas Bhaidas who was 
very well-known in tlie 
insurance line. Gained e.x- 
perience and today he is 
considered as a very good 
exponent of the insurance 
business. He took part in 
starting the Industrial, the 
Vulcan and the Universal 
Insurance (Companies. Also 
one of the enthusiastii: 
men who established tlio 
, . Indian Insurance Companies 

Assooiatiou in Bombay in 
1927. He is a partner in the linn of Messrs. 
M. Kanji <fc Co., who are the Managiu;:: 
Agents of the Universal Fire and Geneial 
Insurance (>ompany Limited, When Messrs. 
M. Kanji & Co., acted as Agents of the Manu- 
facturers’ Life Assurance Co. of Canada, he 



took a leading part in expanding its busi- 
ness. Other members of his family also 
doing Insurance business. He takes a great 
deal of interest in social and religious matters 
and his munitlceut help to many religious 
institutions is very much appreciated. He is a 
.staunch Vaishnavitc, and is married b) 
Shrimuti Vasant Gaiiri. Addrens : Jogesli 
wari (.B. B. A C. I.). 

METCALFE, SIR HKRBKRT APBREY FRANCU' 

B. A. (Oxon.); K.C.I.E. (1936); C.S.I.(1933); 

C. I.E. (1929); M.V.O. (1922) ; Indian Civil 
Service (Political Department), h. 27th Sept. 
1883. w. Elinor Joyce Potter. Educ. : Charter 
house and Christ Church, Oxford. Served iu 
Punjab, 1908-1913 ; Entered Political Depart 
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merit, 1013; Aswt. Private Secretary to Viceroy, 
1914-1017; served in N.W.F.P., 1917-1925; 
Counsellor to Legation, Kabui, 1925-1920; 
served in N.W.F.P., 1926-1930; Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, 1930-1932 ; 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India, 
May 1932. Resident and Chief Commissioner 
in Baluchistan, 1039. 

MHATRR, Gaina.v Rabooiiao, A.R.T.B.A., 
G.D. Arch, (-bartered Architect. 6. 25t.h 
Edu-c. : completed archi- 
at Sir ,1. J. School of 
Art. (;ovt. Diploma Exa- 
mination passed in the 
year 1027. Proceeded to 
Ijngland in December 1028. 
Passed iinal R.I.B.A., 1030. 
Returned, May 1031. 
PractisiMl a.s Messrs. 
Poonagar an<l Mliatre 
till 1933. Practising on 
own since 1934. wi. in 
May, 1032 Miss KastoorG. 
Chemburker. 1 son 7 years 
old and 1 daughter 
1 year old. Established ai(!hite(!tural scliool 
known as Architectural Academy in 1932. 
Secretary to the R.T.B.A., Examination 
Board in India. Addrenn : Prospect Cham- 
bers Aune.xo, Fort, Bornliay. 

MIRZA M. ISMAIT,, AMIN-UL-MuLK, SlK, 
K.C.I.E. (1930); Kt. (1930); C.l.E. (1924); 
O.B.E. (1923), Dewan of Mysore, 1926-41. b. 
1883. m. Zebiiida Begum of Shirazee 
family. Edac. : Weslcyeii Mission High 
School, Bangalore, The Royal School at 
Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, for 
B.A. ; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to H.H. tlie Maharaja, 1908; 
llnzur Secretary to H.H. tlie Maliaraja, 1914; 
l’rivat(j Secretary to H.H. tlie Maliaraja, 
1922; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Invited to 
the Round Talile Conference in 1930 as a 
<lelegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputana). Menihor of the Oon- 
Piiltati VO Committee. Delegate to tlie Tliird 
Indian Round Table Confereuice, 1932 and the 
Joint Select Committee, 1933. Loader of the 
Indian Delegation to tliii Inter-governmental 
Conference of Far l^astern Countries on Rural 
Hygiene, held at Bandoeng (Java), 1937. 
Delivered I'oiivocatioii Address of Annamalai, 
Madras, and (!alcutttv Diiiversitics in 1935,] 
1938 and 1940, respectively. Hddrm*; 
('arlton House, Bangalore. 

MIRZA, llPMAyi'N, b. (Bombay) 14iU Jamiary 
1907 ; eldest of 3 I'liildren and only son of 
Amlu-ul-Mnlk Sir Miiza M. Ismail, Iv.C.i.E., 
D.B.E., C.St.J., Ex-Dewan 
of Mysore and lady Miiza 
Ismail wlio is Uie pioneer of 
llie Women’s Movement in 
the Mysore State. Edur.: 

St. Joseph’s College, Banga- 
lore ; 'rtie Queen's College, 

Oxford; and the Middle 
IVmplo, London, l^utered 
Oie Mysore Civil Service as 
I’eisotial Assistant 1o the 
Oewan of Mvsore 1st Mov. 

>v»:i3 to 1st June 1934; 


Asst. Commissioner, Kolar, June 1934 to 
.Tanuiiry 1035, Asst, (knnmissioner, Bangalore, 
2ii(l January to 3()th Juno 1935 ; Asst. 
Commissioner in Tumkur, 1st July 1935 to 
18tii March 1 936 ; Asst. Commissioner in 
special ciiarge of Anekal Taluk, 23rd March to 
11 til July; Sub- Divisional Otticer and Civil 
OfJiccr, Bangalore, J2tli July 1936 to 11th 
-November 1937 ; Dewan of Banganapalle 
(18tb NovemVier 1937 to 18th November 
1940); on leave. Address: “Carlton 
House Bangalore, S. India. 

MISRA, Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr. Shyam 
Beiiari, JM.A., D.Litt., Retired Magistrate 
and (Collector, U.P., ex-member, Council 
of State ; Adviser-iii-('hief, Orchha Static, 
'Tikanigarh, C. I. ; Mernlicr of the Allahabad 
University Faculty of Arts and Committee 
of courses (Hindi), and of the ('ourt and 
Executive (IoiiikuI of Liic.knoxv University; 
ex-Preshient, All-India Kanyaknbjn, All-India 
Hindi Sahitya Haimnehm, and Kaslii Nagii 
Pracliarni Sablias ; President, Kanyaknhja 
Inter- (V)llego Committee, J/in^know, and of 
U. P. Managers’ Association of Aided High 
Schools and lutc'i-Colleges. b. 12th August 
1873. m. Miss B. I). Bajpai; lias two live d. 
Edne. : Jubilee High School and (!anning 
College, Jiiiekiiow. Entered Executive Braneh 
IM’. Civil Service in 1897 as Deputy Collector, 
was on various speidal duties, on 6 occasions, 
Jt. Registrar of (’o-operativc Societies (1922- 
21), and Registrar, August 1924 to December 
1926; Dewan Grehha State from January 
1929 to April 1932, wlnm he beeaino Chief 
Advisor to H. II. Eublicalions : Several 
standard works in Hindi. Address : Golaganj, 
Lucknow. 

MlS'fRT, JAMSIIEDJI PESTON.M, B..\., L.C.E. ; 
J.P., Aiehilect and Civil Engineer, b. 1863 
ill Bombay. Edue. : at the Fort High School, 
St. Xavier’s Collegia, 

Bombay, and the College 
of Science (now Ihigineer- 
ing), Poona: B.A., 1888; 

L.(’.E., 1890. Founded tiie 
w(dl-known iimi of Arehi- 
tcets, Mistri Bliedwar, 
ill 1891, and built up an 
extensive ]>raetico all over 
tlie country. Opened 
Braiieh Office in Karachi 20 
years ago. Made Justiee of 
the Peace in 1918. Member, 

Advisory (kmnnitteo of tlie College of Engi- 
neering, Poona, 1921-1931. J^deeted a F’elJow 
of (lie Bombay University in 19:U). Appointed 
l)y tlie Govermmmt of Bombay as Member 
of the Neilsou Committee for the Bairkbay 
Keclamatiou Scheme in 1926. JIxamiuer in 
Engineering for the University of Bombay, 
1914 to 1919 and 1926 to 1930. Address: 
49/51 jFIsplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


November 1902. 
Uctural course 
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MI8T11I, JKHANaiH Bkjonjkb, F.C.I.,] 
lusurauce Agent of Norwich Life Insurance I 
Society and Agent of Rampur State, U.l*. j 
b. in June 1877. Educ.: at Proprietary 
High School, Bombay. 
m. in 1909 Miss Khor- 
shedbai, daughter of 
Framroa 1). Shroff of 
Bombay, late contractor of 
Govt. Central Ih-ess. One 
daughtor and two sons. 
At the age of 20, Mr. Mlstri, 
went to Madagascar (French 
Colony) and served there as 
Manager of a branch of 
Messrs. Dadabhoy & Co. 
(London) for 6 years. 
Worked with his brother, Mr. M. B. Mlstri, 
in the chief agency at Indore of the Oriental 
Life Insurance Co., Ltd., for 2 years; he was 
in Gent’s Tailoring and Outfitting line in 
N. Catchpole <fe Co. at Bombay for 6 years. 
In 1910 his services were engaged by Sir 
Vasanji Tricamji to take his family to Europe. 
On his return he was taken up by Whiteaway 
Laidlaw & Co., Ltd., Bombay, and was for 
4 years in Gent’s and 9 years in charge of 
Gent’s Tailoring and Outfitting Dept. After 
working for 3 years as Assistant Manager in 
Shainji Hemraj Co., Cotton Merchants, he 
developed the insuiance business since 1920 
and for the last 15 years he is one of the leading 
Insurance Agents of Norwich Life Office in 
Bombay. Was Vice-President of Byculla Zoro- 
astrian Association. Is a member of the Work- 
ing Committee of the Byculla Zoroastrian 
Association and of Dhobi Talao Parsee 
Association, Vice-President, The Shahpur 
Physical Culture Club, Mazagaon, and is one of 
the members of the Working Committee of the 
Mazagaon School for Boys and Girls. Ho is 
an elected member of the ‘ Committee of 
Hundred ’ to elect the Trustees of the Parsi 
Panchayat of Bombay. Managing Committee 
member of the Byculla Zoroastrian Association. 
An Old Mason of 29 years standing, Mr. Mistri 
is a Past District Grand Warden since 1933. 
Address : Minoo Mansion, Parel Hoad, Parel, 
Bombay. 


MISTEY, Keki D., Dip. Arch. (TA)nd. Univ.), 
A.R.I.B.A. (Loud.), Dip.—C.D. (L’pool Univ.), 
A.M.T.P.I. (Lond.). etc. Educ.: School of 
Architecture, Bombay and secured the Dip- 
loma. Scholar for three 
years in succession. Then 
proceeded to England forfiir- 
ther studies in Architecture 
and Town Planning and 
secured the Diploma in 
Architecture of London U ni- 
versity very successfully. 

Was awarded “ The Alfred 
Bossom Medal” in Design 
for the highest mark. Then 
proceeded to Liverpool to 
specialize in Town Planning 
and secured the Liverpool University Diploma. 
One of the very few Indians to be a quali- 
fied Town Planner. Besides has studied in 
Germany and Sweden and has travelled widely 
in Europe. Worked in different offices in 
England. At present appointed as a visiting 


member of the staff in the Bombay School of 
Architecture and has his practice in Bombay 
Address : Amar Building, Sir Phlrozbhaii 
Mehta Koad, Fort, Bombay. 

MITHA, The Hon’ulb Sibdar Sir Suleman 
Cassum Haji, Kt., C.I.E., J.P., Landlord and 
Banker, m. to Miriambai. Educ. : ut 
Bombay. Director, New India Assuraiuo 
Co., Ltd.; Governing Director, Suleman & Co 
Ltd. ; Owner of Ginning and Pressing Factories 
at Jamner and Shendurni (East Ehandesli) 
Sheriff of Bombay (1934) ; Member, Counci! 
of State and Central Haj Committee ; 
President of Muslim Committee for six years! 
Office Address : 27, Kholsa Mohalla, Bombay! 
Residence : Laud’s End Hoad, Malabar Iljii. 
Bombay. 

MITRA, The Hon. Mr. Satyendra Chanma, 
M.A., B.L., President, Bengal Leg. Council; 
Advocate, High Coiut, Calcutta, b. 2l8t 
December 1888. m. Mrs. Uma Mitra. Educ. : 
Calcutta University, member of the Bengal 
Leg. Council from 1924 to 1926 ; member Of 
the Indian Leg. Assembly (1926-34) ; member 
of the Age of Consent Committee (1929-30); 
was a Director of the Reserve Bank of 
India, Eastern Circle (1935-36) ; was tbe 
President of the All-India Postal and R. M. .S, 
Association, held at Ahmedabad in 1033; 
was Secretary of the Bengal Proviiiciiil 
Congress Committee (1922-23), and 
Vice-President (1927-28) ; was elected to 
the Bengal Leg. Council in 1037. 
Address : 20, South End Park, Ballygunge 
Calcutta. 

MITRA, Prop. Sisir Kumar, D.Sc. (Cal. and 
Paris), M.B.E., F.N.I., 

Ghose Professor of Physics, 

University of Calcutta, b. 

October 1891. m. Lilabati, 
daughter of Rai Bahadur 
Harakisore Biswas of Barisal 
(died November 4, 1939). 

Two sons. Pioneer of 
radio research in India and 
well-known for his in- 
vestigations on the ionised 
layers of the upper atmos- 
phere which guide radio 
waves round the world. Discoverer of 
the C-layer of the Ionosphere. Authoi 
of numerous scientific publications. Presi 
dent, Mathematics and Physics Section 
of the Indian Science Congress, 1934; Gener.il 
Secretary, 1930. Member, Bengal IuduHtii;il 
Survey Committee, 1938. Secretary, (on 
munication Services Sub-Committee of tin' 
National Planning Committee. AsBOciated 
with Students' Welfare Movement ; Secretajy, 
Calcutta University Institute, 1 924-2 <. 
King George V. Silver Jubilee Medal I03f>. 
Director, Hindusthan ("o-operative Insurnin c 
Society Ltd. Well-known for his Bengalee 
writings and radio talks on popular scienee. 
A keen Rotarian. Address: 9, Hindusthan 
Road, BallygunJ, Calcutta. 

MITTBR, SIR BROJBNDRA LAL, Kt. (1928) 
K.C.8.I. (1932); M.A., B.L., Borrister-at-Law 
Advocate- General of India. Formerly Advocaf » 
General of Bengal and Member, Bengal Exceu- 
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tive Council, 1084-37; Law Member, Govt, of 
India, 1028-34. Led Indian Delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1031 and 
1038. b. May 1876. m, a daughter of 
Mr. P. N. Bose, late of the Geological Survey. 
Educ.: Presidency Col., Calcutta and Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Address : Simla and New 
Delhi. 

MITTER, Rupbndra Coomar, M.Sc., M.L., 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. 18th January, 
1800. m, Sudhahasinee Bose. Educ. : at 
Dovelon College, Presidency College, Scottish 
Churches College and University Law College, 
Calcutta. Vakil and Advocate, High Court, 
Calcutta for sometime ; Professor, University 
Law College, Calcutta. Address: P. 24, 
Central Avenue, P.O. Hatkhola, Calcutta. 

MOBERLY, Sir Bertrand Richard, Liettt.- 
GenERAL, K.C.I.E. (1938); C.B. (1929), 
D.S.O. (1915). Red Cross Commissioner for 
India, and Secretary, Amenities for the Troops 
Fund. b. 15th Oct. 1877. m. Hylda, rf. of 
late A. C. Willis, Esq., of the Union Bank of 
Australia, Ltd. Educ. : Winchester College, 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Stair 
College, Camherley, First Commission Un- 
attached List for Indian Army, 1897 ; Lieut.- 
General, Indian Army, 1938; Betired 1940; 
served in 18th Bengal Infantry and 2nd 
Punjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier Force) now 
2nd Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifles; 
(■olonel, 2nd CSikhs) Battalion, 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment aiul 2nd Battalion, 13th 
Frontier Force Rifles. Campaigns —N. W. 
Frontier of India, Waziristaii, 1901-02; 

Somaliland Field Force, 1903-04 ; Jibdalli, 
Great War, 1914-18 ; Egypt, Gallipoli, Salo- 
nika. Address: New' Delhi. 

MOOKBTT, THE HoN. MR. Justice Verb, M.A., 
M.B.B. (1910), Judge of the High Court, 
Madras, since 1034. b. 26th July 1885. m. 
Ethel Nora Gaddum Tomkinson. Educ. : 

Marlborough, Worcester College, Oxford. 

Called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 1008 ; 
Practised in England, 1008-14, 1019-21 

(N. E. Circuit) ; served in the War. 1914-10 ; 
practised in Madras Bar, 1921-32 ; officiated as 
judge of the High Court, 1932 ; Privy Council 
Bar and Lecturer on Law, King’s College, 
London, 1933-34. Address : 2, Anderson 

Road, Cathedral P.O., Madras. 

MODAK, Nauayan Vinayak, City Engineer, 
Bombay Municipality, b. December 1890, 
B. E. (Civil) (1011), Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers (London) (1930), F.R. San. 

I., M.I.E. (India), J.P., 
Worked as Sub-Divisional 
Officer with the Sanitary 
Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay (1912- 
1918). Awarded State 
Technical Scholarship for 
' special training in Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineering 
for one year in India and 3 
years in England (1918). 
In England was attached 
to the Corporation of 
Hastings and worked for nearly three years as 
an Assistant Engineer with the Corporation 
(1010-1922). Appointed Executive Engineer 


in the Indian Service of Railway Engineers- 
Sanitary Engineer to the G. I. P. Railway 
(1922-30). Worked as Consulting Engineer 
to the B. B. & C. I. Rly. to prepare a sewerage 
scheme for their Dohad Station while in 
service of the G. I. P. Rly. Appointed Dy. 
CMty Engineer to the Bombay Municipality 
(1930). Acted as Hydraulic Engineer, 
Bombay Municipality (1932-1933). Appointed 
City Engineer to the Bombay Municipality 
(1934 to date). President of the Bombay 
Engineering Congress (1938). Member, 
the Indian Roads (Congress (Govt, dele- 
gate). President, Institution of Engineers 
(India) (1941). Fellow of the University of 
Bombay since 1933. Member of the Syndi- 
cate since 1937. Dean of the Faculty of 
Technology of the University of Bombay 
(1940-41). Member, Advisory Committee of the 
Engineering College, Poona. Member, Managing 
Committee of the V. J. T. Institute. Designed 
and erected Sewage Purification Works on the 
Activated Sludge Proce.s8 (the first largest 
Sewage Works in India) for the sewerage 
of the Northern Part of the Island of 
Bombay. Address : “ Udym,” Shiva ji Park, 
Bombay 28. 

MODY, Mr. Bhooilal Jagjivan, Personal 
Assistant to His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Dharampur. b. on the 28th of 
February 1886. Educ, : 
at the Alfred High School, 

Rajkot. Joined the 
Government service in 
the Western India States 
Agency at Rajkot in 
1910. Passed the Higher 
Standard Examination. 

Joined Dharampur State 
service in the year 1923. 

Appointed Personal As'^is- 
tant to His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahob in 1928. 

Received His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee 
Medal in the year 1935. Awarded the; 
Coronation Medal in 1937. Address : Baldcv 
Nivas, Dharampur (Surat Dist.). 


MOHAMMAD, Ejaz Rasul Kuan, Raja, Sir, 
K.C.I.E. (1937), Kt. (1932), C.S.I. (1924), 
M.L.A. (1937). Talukdar of Jahangirabad. 
b. 28th June 1886. Educ.: Colvin Talukdars 
School, Lucknow. First non-official Chairman 
of the District Board, Bara Banki. Besides 
numerous other charitable contributions, 
the following are the chief : — Rs.l, 25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Rb. 60,000 to Sir Harcourt Butler Technologi- 
cal Institute, Cawnpore, and 118,1,00,000 
to the Lucknow University. Life Vice- 
Patron of the Red Cross Society. Contributed 
Rs.10,000 to Lady Reading Child Welfare 
Fund and Rs. 5,000 to Aligarh University 
for Maria Scholarship ; Has given generous 
contributions to various funds in connection 
with the present w ar, totalling R8.26,000 ; 
and has also bought Defence Loans for one 
lakh ; Vice-President of the British Indian 
Association ; Elected President of the British 
Indian Association (1935) for one term and 
Member of the TTnited Service Club ; Member 
of the Court and Executive Council of the 
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Lucknow University. Member of Court of 
Muslim University, Alipfarli. Ifononuy 
Mafiistrate and Honorary Miinsif. Address: 
Jehanfiirabad Ksij, Hist. Hava Banki ; .lahan- 
girabacl Palace, Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD Zakrulla Khan. {See under 
Zafrulla Khan Chaudharl Muhammad.) 

MOHOMED Abbas Khan, Khan Bahadhr. 
Merchant. Ed»r. : in Mysore. Was member. 
Mysore liepresentative Assembly for 20 years ; 
Member, My.sore Lejilslative (’ouncil for over 
3 6 years; ex-PresIdent, Bangalore. (Mty 
Municipal Council ; General Secretary, (Vntral 
Mahomed an Associjitlon since S4 years ; 
Presided over Non-Brahmin Youth l.eagne. 
Madras, 3 028; prf‘sented in 3 028, with an 
Address, a silver (’asket and (»old Cup by 
citizens of Mysore in recognition of services 
to the State ; ]*resident, Mysore State Muslim 
(Conference. 10:P2. Addrrf-ft : Muslim Hall 
Koad, Bangalore City. 

MOORE, W. Autuur, Editor of 7' he Statesman, 
b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only surviving cliild 
of George Maillet. Educ. : Campbell (‘oil.. 
Belfast and St, John’s College, Oxford. Pre- 
sident, Oxford I’nion Society 1004; Sj)eclal 
(’orrespoudent of The Tunes for Young Turk 
Revolution, 3008, and in Albania; Persian 
Correspondent, 3 010-12; Russian Corres- 
pondent, 101 H; Spain, 1014; Albanian 
Revolution, 1014; Retreat from Mons and 
Battle of Marne, 1014 ; obb\ined commission 
in Rille Brigade ; served Dardanelles, 301.''); 
Salonika, 1015-17, (General Staff Officer, 
flying, 3 018, with military missioji (Gener.al 
Sir G. T. Bridges) in (Jonstantinople and the 
Balkans; Squadron Leader, R..A.E. ; de- 
inobilised, May, 1010; desijatches twice: 
M.B.E, (military); Serbian White Eagle; 
Greek Order of the Redeemer ; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of 7'he Times, 3 01 0-22, visiting 
Ef?ypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia. 
Caucasus, India, Afgluinislan, M.L.A. (Bengal), 
3026-33. Enbllentiom : 'I’he Miracle (By 
‘Antrim Oriel,' Constable, (1008); Tlic 
Orient Express (Constable 1011). AddreHs : 

“ The St-ateHMian,” Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N. A., M.D., B.S. (Lond.), 
D.P.H. (Eng.), D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.), 
M.B.B.S. (Bombay), F.R.l.P.n. (London), 
F.C.P.S. (Bombay), J.P., Superintendent 
and Chief Medical OHicer, Gocnldas Tejpal 
Hospital b. 22nd Aug. 1803. m. Shchra 
F. Marzban. Tuberculosis Meflical Otticcr. 
Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney and 
Poplar, Jx^ndon ; Mwlical Referee, Ix)ndon; ■ 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay ; Hon. Physi- 
cian, G. T. Ho.spital, Bombay; Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Puh- 
licatims : Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc., etc. Address: Alice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOOS, Peston.u Nanaiuioy, M.A., LL.B., 

l. C.S., Bar-nt-Law, SetTctary to (.’overnment 
of Bombay, liCgal Department, and Remem- 
brancer of Legal .Affairs, b. 20th August I81>4 ; 

m. Baeh<x>, d. of K. S. rramji, Esq., 


(\i.E. Edne. : Klpldnstone (.‘oilege. Bombju ; 
Worcester College, Oxfonl ; UiiiversiVv 
College, London and Inner TemiJe, Londoi,. 
Joined the Indian Civil Serviee on 12-12-1021 
Assistant ('ollcctor and Magistrate, AlmuMi 
abad. Broaeb and Paneh Mahals, 1022-1025 . 
District and Sessions Judge. Hyderabat! 
I.arkana, Sukkur, Kathiawar, Nasik. Pooiii 
.nud ‘rhaua, 15127-1 040; Secretary, Itomhav 
Provincial Franchise Committee 1032. 
Scendary to Government, Legal Department 
and Remembrancer of J.ogal Affairs siin r 
Jan, 8, 15M1. Address: “Chalet,” Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MOOS, R. N., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.S.A., Dfrccfci 
of Public lustriictiou, .Bombay IVoviuce. h. 
2.5fli September, 1800; m. Miss Makco 
Petit. Ediie. : Elphiustone ('ollege, Bou)l>ay. 
and King’s (’ollege, (’ambridge. Professor ni 
Mathematics and Pliysics, Victoria Jultihc 
Te«-lmi(nil Institute, Bombay ; Indian Edn 
r.'itional Rcrvicc, 1018; Inspector of Scieinc 
leaching; Edin^ational Inspector, SoutluMii, 
Bombay and Central Divisions, and Rind ; 
Deputy l>irector of Public Instruction. 
PubJienimis : Various Educational Report-; 
and articles. Address: (furdeu Reiuli, 
Bombay Rotwl, Poona. 

MORARJEE, Seth Jamnadas, .T.P„ a W(‘ll 
known SInuc, Stock and Eimuice Brokii. 
h. 24tb February 1884. Edne. : at tin; New 
High School, Bombay, m. lOOl, Mii-- 
Rukbaunuiibiii d. of Srdb 
Jlirji Sesliakaran, 1 son and 
1 danglitcr. 'I'rusD'e and 
a Director of the Bombay 
Slock Exchange since 1015, 

He is .a ]»opnl!ir figure in 
the Stock Kxchangc and 
wields consiihaabh^ Intlu- 
eiK^c, Director, Bombay 
'Palkics Ltd., and Hari- 
nagar Sugar Mills Ltd. 

I'lTsidcul. Sbrawika .Ash- 
ram, J'alitana. is also 
couiiectcrl with many other public instifutions 
at Mungrol, as President and 'I’ruster*, smdi ns 
'riie Jain Pnthasiila, J'anji’apolc, Slirimnli 
Samaj Mangi-ol Building Society Ltd., Bomb;i\ 
Buihling Society 1J,<I., etc. Jlc was largely 
responsible for the founding of the Boiubny 
Stoi'k Exchange Clearing House. He is n 
man of ciiaracGT, is very religious and chan 
taJ)lc. Address : Old Stock Exrdiangc JhiiM 
ing. Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

MOSELEA^ FiiANOts Arnold, B.A. (Oxmi.), 
Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple); M.C. (llHt>). 
Jhiisne Justice, Supreme Court, (’eylou, 

28th March, 1883. Ednr. : Hale School. 

.I’eith, W. Australia and Brasenose (lolic.gi'. 
Oxon. Judge’s Associate and (‘lerk "i 
Arraigns, W. Australia, October 15)05 
Military Servir-e, Australia, 1915-16 ; Fraii< i , 
1916-19; Ireland, 1920-22; AssisUmt Regi^ 
trar of Titles, Tanganyika, 1922; Aidin' 
Solicitor (General for various periods in I9‘2- 
1923 ami 15)27-32 ; Jlepnty Land Otfl' ct. 
1926 ; Crown (ymnsel. May 1, 1926 ; Attoriiev 
(fencr'al, Nyasaland Protectorate, Novenilx’ 
193.3; Acting Judge, Noveinber 15)33 lo 
Demiibor 3934; Ihiisne Justice, Ceylon 
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August 1036 ; Acting Chief Justice, March 10 
to April 26, 1039 ; September 23 to November 
30, 1939 and March 18 to May 1940. Address : 
Galle Face Hotel, Colombo, Ceylon. 

MOTILAL Bawalal, B.A., Share and Stock 
Broker and a Director of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange from 1030-35. b. in 1896 at 
Jamnagar. 7i’d«c. at Jamnagar High Scdiool 
and JJahuddin College, 
Junagad. Passed Matric 
in 1014; B.A., 1019. w. 
in 1022 Manharbai, daugliter 
of Kalidas Laljee of Porbun- 
der,2 sons and one daughter. 
Worked as an Assistant in 
a cotton flnn and also 
as a working imrtner with 
Messrs. Ijangley and ('o.’s 
Share department. Pur- 
chased his (!ard in 1025 
and started iiis lirm Messrs. 
Motilal Bawalal and (b., in partnership 
with his son ; was Chainnan, Aryan Life 
A8suraiuM‘ (!o., Lid., Bombay. Also a Mem- 
ber of the Managing Committee of Anandilal 
Poddar High School, Santa Cruz, llesidents’ 
Association, and of Indian Merchant’s tjiam- 
ber, Bombay. A Freemason, he is a member 
of Lodge Aryjui. Mimiher, (Cricket (Huh of 
India. 0. A</drex.s* ; Motilal Bawalal, Agakhan 
Building, J)alal Street, Fort, Bombay. 
liesidenm : Manhar Villa, Tagore Bojid, 
Santa Cruz ( H. B. (’. I. Bly.). 

MOTISINHJT, Banjitsinhji MAhtda, Kumar 
Shki, belongs to Mahida faTtiily who were 
jjreviously Jiulers of Mandvee State (Surat 
Dist.) and heads of claimants to the Chlefship 
of the State, which was annexed by thc| 
British Covcrnnient in 1848. b. 1910. Kthw. : 
Bharda High School, Bonib.ay, and Daly 
College, Indore. ?». Chandra-Kunver, d. of 
Tliakoresaheb Madhavsinghji of Madluiv- 
pura ; one d. Itecipicnt of cash allow'.an<*e 
from the British Covernmeiit. Keenly in- 
terested in (Juj<‘rati literature and has 
organised many (bijarati literary functions 
whiiJi have l)een attended by many eminent 
Gujarati scholars ; has composed poems and 
contributed articles to Cujarat.i periodicals. 
Was lirst to celebrate ” Mani-Mahotsav ” of 
Sjt. Kavi Nanalal, at Cliandod ; olfered a 
medal to Ciijaraii Sahitya Sabha held at 
Ahmedabad under the ])residentship of 
Maliatma Gandhi which was won l>y Prof. 
Yagnik ; President,, Gujarati Bajput Hit- 
wardliak M^andal, Broadi ; <‘o-editor, 
“ Khshatriya-Mitre ”, for about two years; 
President, Mandwa Bajput Samaj. Addresn : 
Mahida House, Mandwa-Chandod, via Baroda. 

M U DALI AR, Thr Hon. SlH A. RamaswamI, 
Dtwan Bahadur, Kt. (1937), Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun<ll 
(Department of Commerce), fc. 
14 October 1887. Edac. : Madras Christian 
(’ollege, Law (’ollege, Madras. Advocate, 
Madras ; Member, IjCglslativc Council, Madras, 
1920-26; Mavor, Corporation of Madra,s. 
1928-30; Member, Council of 8tate, 1930; 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 1931- 
34 ; Member, Round Table Conference and 
Federal Htmeture Committee ; Member, 
Indian Franchise Committee ; Member, 



Indian Reserve Bank Comniitt,ee ; Leader, 
Indian Delegation to British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference, Toronto ; Member, 
Special Textile Tariff Board ; Member, India 
Council ; Hon. Editor, Justice^ 1927-36 ; 
Member, Economic Committee, League of 
Nations; Member, Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee. Delegate, Nine Power Conference, 
Brussels, 1937. Address: New Delhi and 
Simla. 

MUHAMMAD, AHMAD SAID KHAN, CAPT. 
Nawav, Sir. [See imder Ghhatarl, Nawabof.) 


MUHAMMAD NAWAZ. Lt. Colonel Sir, Kt., 
M .L.A., Khanof Kot Fateh Khan; Sardar of the 
(Iheba Clan ; Proprietor of the Kot Estates ; 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly ; 
Magistrate ; Subordinate 
J udge ; Assistant Regis- 
trar of Co-operative 
Societies, b. 12tli August 
1901. Only .son of the 
late Sardar Muhammad 
Ali Khan. Married the 
younger daughter of the 
late Nawab of Kalabagh. 

Four daughters. Kdve. : 

Aitchison Ciiief’s College 
(Lahore) ami Royal 
Military College (Sand- 
hurst). Entered Army 
in 1921. Appointed, in August 1926, to 
the Army in India Reserve of Officers. 
Elected, in November 1926, to represent the 
Punjab Landholders in Central Legislative 
Assembly. Appointed Honorary Major in 
June 1933; and Honorary Lt. Colonel in 
March 1941. Elected, in 1937, to the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. Address : Kot Fateh 
Khan, Attock District, Punjab. 



MUHAMMAD Mukarram ALi KHAN, Mumtaz- 
ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chief of Pahasu 
Estate and Tazimi Jaglrdar ( Jaipur 
State), b. 2nd Sept. 1895. m, d. of late Koor 
Latafat Ali Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khairi Di»t., Sharanpore. Ed^ic. : Maharaja's 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. ColL. Aligarh. 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24 ; visited Europe in 1924. 
Publications : Sada-i-Watan Tauqeed Nadir ; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address : Panasu House, 
Aligarh ; Mumtazhagh, Jaipur (Rajputana) 
and Pahasu Camp, New Dellii. 

MUHAMMAD Zakiuddin, M.Scs. (Cambridge), 
Dr. Phil. (Bonn.), M.Sc. Hou., Ph.D. (Ali- 
garh). f>. 23rd February 1909, Arrah (Bihar). 
Son of M. Safiuddiii, Esq. Unmarried, e. 

Arrah Zilah School, Arrah. 
Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity, Aligarh. R. F. 
Universitat, Bonn 

Trinity College and 

Royal Society Mond 
Laboratory, University 
of Cambridge. Pupil of 
Professor Rt. Hon’ble 
Lord Rutherford of 

Nelson, Professors Kayser, 
Koiien, Cockcroft, F.R.S., 
etc. Aligarh : B.Sc. Hons. 
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University Gold Medalist, 1930, M.8c. Science 
Gold Medalist, 1931, F.D.M.I.U. Gold Medalist 
1931, University Research Scholar, 1931-33, 
Topi^d M.Sc. and Hons. Examinations. 
Germany: Fellow Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation, Berlin, 1934-85. Secured First 
Class Honours in Experimental and Theoretical 
Physios. England: Awarded Research Grant 
from the funds of the Royal Society Mond La- 
boratory by Lord Rutherford to carry work on 
Liquid Helium II. Found strange therma- 
conduction laws in liquid helium 11 and pre- 
sence of very thin films of this liquid. Worked 
on : Aligarli and Bonn — Molecular Spectra. 
Cambridge — Low Temperature Physics and 
Magnetic properties of metals at very low 
temperature. Publications: (1) Proceedings, 
Royal Society of London, Nature, etc. Contri- 
buted to Kayser’s Handbuch der Spectros- 
copie, Leipzig ; Band Spe(^tra and Polyatomic 
Molecules, Bonn. University Press. Interested 
in Aviation and Gliding. Address: Physics 
Laboratories, University, Aligarh. 

MUIR, Wingate Wemtss, LiEUT.-Coii., C.B.E. 
(1926), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Ollicer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; (Commander 
of the Grown of Belgium 1026 ; b. 12th June 
1879. Educ, : Halley bury College and the 
EJi{.C., Sandhurst. Was in the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Royal Ludhiana Sikhs (I.A.). Retired, 1931. 
Address: C/o The Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Simla. 

MUKANDI Lal, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 
ex-M.L.C. ex-Dy. President, U.P. (Council, 
Puisne Judge. Tchri (Garhwal) State High 
Court, b. 14th October 1890, m. ne^ Miss Ball 
(1915). Educ. at Schools, Pauri and Almora. 
At Colleges, Allahabad, Benares, Calcutta and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. Hons., 1917. 
Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 1918; returned, 1919, 
enrolled Advocate, Allahabad H.C., 1919 ; 
M.L.C. for Garhwal, 1923-30 ; By. President, 
U.P. Council, 1927-30 ; appointed Puisne 
Judge, Tehrl (Garhwal) State, High Court, 
Aug. 1938. Writes to Hindi and English 
periodicals ; and is an exponent and critic of 
Indian Art. Permanent Address : — “ Vijay- 
bhawan,” Lansdowne, Garhwal, U.P., India. 

MUKEBJEA, Satya Vrata, Rajya Ratna 
(1934). B. A. (Oxon.) ; F. S. S., F. R. 8. A., 
London ; permanent Sar Suba now deputed 
to the Census as Commissioner for the third 
time b. 6th February 1887. 
m. Sm. Aruna Devi, M.A., 
nei Bezbaroa, grand niece 
of Rabindranath Tagore the 
Poet. One son, one daughter. 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s and 
Presidency Colleges, Cal- 
cutta, and Exeter College, 
Oxford. Entered Baroda 
Service (1911) ; conducted 
the Census of Baroda State 
(1921 and 1931); Suba in 
three districts (1922-1928) 
and (1932-34) ; CJhief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment (1929); acting Revenue Commissioner 
(1929-30), confirmed as Sar Suba (Revenue 
Commissioner), Dec. 1936; was largely res- 
ponsible for the reorganisation of the Central 
Secretariat, and the local Boards and for con- 


stitutional reform proposals now sanctioned. 
Decorated “Rajya Ratna” Mandal Gold 
Medal for exemplary services (1934) ; also 
King George V Silver Jubilee Medal (1985), 
the Oaekwar’s Diamond Jubilee Gold M^al 
(1986) and the King’s Coronation Medal 
(1987). Address : Esha, Race Course Road, 
Baroda. 

MUKERJI, Lai Gopal, Sib, B.A., LL.B . b. 
29th July 1874. m. Srlmatl Nalini Devi. 
Educ.: Ghazlpur Victoria High School and 
Muir Central Coll., Allahabad. Practised at 
Ghazlpur, 1896-1902; joined Judicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1W2 ; was Munslft from 
1902 to 1914 ; Subordinate and District and 
Sessions Judge from 1914 to 1923; was 
deputed to I.egislative Department of Govern- 
ment of India as an officer on Special Duty, 
1921-22 ; was appointed to officiate as Judge 
of High Court, December 1923; was addition- 
al Judge of the High Court, 1924-1926, 
was made permanent Judge in March 1926 ; 
knighted in June 1932 ; was appointed to 
officiate as CJhief Justice in July 1932, again 
in October 1932, retired, 1934. Judicial 
Minister, Jammu and Kashmir State, 1936-38. 
President, Board of Judicial Advisors, 1940 
and 41. Publications : Law of Transfer of 
Property, Ist Edition, 1925, (2nd Edition, 
1931). Address : 23, Thornhill Road, Allaha- 
bad. 

MUKERJI, Manmatha NATH, Sm, Kt.. 
M. A, (Cal,), B. L., Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, 1924 to Oct. 1936; 
b. 28th Oct. 1874. m. Sm. Sureswari Debi, 
eldest d. of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. Educ. : 
Albert Collegiate School and College, Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta, and Rlpon College 
Law Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 
from Dec. 1898 to Dec. 1923, acted as Chief 
Justice, July- August 1934, Nov.-Dee. 1935 
and Aug. 1936. Knighted, Ist Jan. 1935, 
Acting Irfiw Member, Govt, of India, June 
to October 1938. Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta ; President, Bengal Sanskrit Associa- 
tion. A ddress : 8/1 , Harsi Street, Calcutta and 
Sinha Library Road, Patna, E.I.R. 

MUKERJI , Rai Bahadur Paresh Nath, 
C.B.E., M.A. (1902), Rai Bahadur (1926), 
C.B.E. (1933); b. 22nd December, 1882. tn. 
Samir Bala, ne5 Chatterjec. Educ : Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superintendent of Post Offices in 
1904, Secretary, Postal Committee, 1920, 
Member, Office Reorganisation Committee, 
1921, Secretary of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at Stockholm, 
1924, Assistant Director-General, 1927. 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at I^ondon, 1929. 
Deputy Director-General, Postal Services, 1931 , 
Deputed to Kabul to settle postal relationship 
with Afghanistan, 1932, Postmaster-General, 
Madras, 1933, Behar and Orissa, 1938-34, 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
ternational Postal Congress at Cairo, 1934. 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, 1934- 
38. Senior Deputy Director-General, Post and 
Telegraphs, 1938-39. Publications: Several 
Departmental Publications. Address: 
Raceview, Hastings, Calcutta. 
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MULLAN, JAL Phirozshah, M.A., F. Z. S. J 
F.E.E.S. ; Prof, of Zoology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier’s College, b. \ 
26th March. 1884. Edw:. : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. PuUicationt ; “ Animal Types for 
College Students”. Address : •* Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamington Koad, Grant Eoad, Bombay. 

MULLICX, Promatha Nath, Eai Bahadur, 
Bharata-Banl-Bhushan, M.E.A.S., F.E.S.A. b. 
1876. Eduo.: Hindu School, St. Xavier’s College 
and privately. A nominated Member of 
the Exemption Committee of the Improve- 
ment of Calcutta in 1911. Nominated Com- 
missioner of the Calcutta Corporation in 
1028 ; Member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Exhibition of 1923 ; Hony. Secretary, 
Calcutta Houseowners’ Association; Director, 
Mercantile Bank of India (Agency), Ltd., India 
Jute Co., Ltd., Indian Rubber Manufacturers 
Ltd., &c.; Member of the Local Board, Reserve 
Bank of India, Calcutta, 1085-86. Publications: 
’The Mahabharata, as it was, is and ever 
shall be, — ‘ The Mahabharata, as a history 
and a drama ’ — Critical Studies, ‘ The HLstory 
of the Vais yas of Bengal,’ ‘ Origin of Castes, 
India’s Recovery,’ etc., also in Bengali 
several books including a History of Calcutta. 
Address : 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

MiINJEE, Cassamally, J.P., Hony. Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Educ. : in Bombay. 
Has varied commercial interests. Sole Pro- 
prietor of Messrs. Munjee Nathoobhoy & Co., 
Bombay, Plastcx Products 
Co. and Country Craft Ship- 
ping Co., Chairman of 
Messrs. Munjee Nathoobhoy 
& Co. (Kathiawar) Ltd., 
Sole Agents of the Burmah- 
Shell Oil Storage & Distri- 
buting Co., Ltd., for Kathia- 
war and Chairman of Messrs. 
Munjee Nathoobhoy * Sons 
(Kathiawar) Ltd. Director 
of the Local Board of the 
Jubilee Insurance Co. Ltd. 
He is a leading member of the Khoja Commu- 
nity, being Joint Muklii of the Khoja Jamat 
and a member of H. H. The Aga Khan’s 
Supreme Council and also President of the 
Gold Grant Committee appointed by H. H. 
The Aga Khan in 1936. Was awarded the 
Silver Jubilee Medal as a prominent merchant 
from the Bhavnagar State. Has travelled 
extensively in the Continent. Married 
Khatijabai, daughter of Haji Mukhi Tjadak. 
lias 4 sons and 3 daughters. Clubs : Rotary, 
WlUingdon, Orient Club and R. W. I. T. C. 
Address : 18, Nepean Road, Bombay. 

MUN8HI, Kanialal Manbklal, B.A., LL.B., 
b. 29th Dec. 1887. w. Lllavati Sheth, an 
authoress of r^ute in Gujarati language, 1926. 
Educ. : Dalai High School, Broach, and Baroda 
t'ollege ; Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1913; 
Joint- Editor, ” Young India,” 1916 ; Secre- 
tary, Bombay Home Rule League, 1919-20 ; 
Editor, ’Gujarat,’ 1922-31; Fellow of the Bom- 
bay University, since 1926 ; Member of the 
Syndicate of the Bombay University 1926-36 ; 
served on the Baroda University Commission, 
September 1926 ; Member, the Bombay 



Legislative Council for the Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1927-30; Chairman of the Committee 
of the Goveniment of Bombay to introduce 
compulsory physical training in schools, 
1927 ; Member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University, 1929 ; arrested, 21st April 1930 
for Salt Satyagraha, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment ; substitute Member of the 
Working Committee, I. N. Congress, 1930 ; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee, 
1930-36 ; arrested in Jan. 1932, sentenced to 
2 years’ K. I. for Civil Disobedience ; Secretary, 
Congress Parliamentary Board, 1934; 
Elected to tlie Bombay Legislative Assembly 
from the University Registered Constituency 
1937 ; Home Minister, Government of Bombay, 
19th July 1937 to 4th November 1939. 
Arrested, 4th Dec. 1940, under Defence of 
India Act. Released 15th March 1941 on 
account of serious illness. Resigned from 
(’ongress over non-violence issue July, 1941. 
Publications : Prithivi-Vallabh, Pattanni- 

Prabhuta, Gujaratno Nath, Rajadhiraj, 
*’ I Follow tlie Mahatma,” etc. Address : 
26, Ridge Road, Bombay. 

MUNSHI, Mrs. Lilavati, Authoress in Gujerati 
language and Public service, b. 1899 ; m. 
Mr. K. M. Munshi. Was Secretary, Sahitya 
Sansad, and Stri Seva Sangh, of Bombay. 
Member, A.I.C.C., M.P.C.C., for several years 
and later a member of the B.P.C.C. also. 
Was SecretJiry, All-India Swadeshi Sangh ; 
President, Swadeshi Market Committee, and 
first and only lady member of the Committee 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1934-36) ; 
Joined Satyagraha Movement in 1930 and 
was appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council 1930 ; Was arrested on 14th July, 
1930, and sentenced to 3 months’ imprison- 
ment ; Elected Member, A.I.C.C. in 1931 ; 
Again arrested under the Ordinance in 1932 
and sentenced to one year; Elected to the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation (1935), where 
she serves on Medical Relief Committee, and 
became its Chairman in 1939-40 ; has also 
served on the Works Committees, Tramways 
and Telephone Committee, and became 
Chairman of the Standing Committee for 
1940-41 ; Member, National Council of 
Women in India and managing C/Ouncil of 
Bombay Presidency Women’s Council 1939 ; 
Represents the Corporation on several public 
bodies ; Was elected unopposed to the Bombay 
LegiKlatlve Assembly in 1937 as a Congress 
Candidate ; Represents the Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly on the University Senate ; 
Member, Board of Studies in Gujarati. 
Arrested umier the Defence of India Act on 
10th Dec. 1940 and detained as a political 
detenu in Yeravda Central Prison till tlie 17th 
of March 1941, when she was released on 
account of her husband’s serious illness. Pub- 
lications : * Rekhachitra one Bija Lekho ’, 

‘ Kumar devi ’, * Jiwanmauthl Jadeli ’, 

* Rekha Chitro Address : 26, Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

MURSHIDABAD, Nawab Bahadtjr OF 
K.C.8.I., K.C.V.O., Ihtisham-ul-Mulk, 

Rals-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Otnrali, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef All Meersa, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
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Bengal, Bohar aud Oriatta ; 38th in descent 
ffom the Prophet of Arabia ; b. 7th Jan. 1875. 
m* 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulln Vugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Heir-apparent: Murshld- 
sada Asif Jah Syed Wares Ali Meerza. Educ . : 
In India, under private tutors and In England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford ; has six 
times been member of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address : The Palace, Murshidabad. 

HtJBTRIE, HaTID Jaheb, O.B.E., I.S.O., 
Dy. Dlr.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired). b. 18 Dec. 1864. Educ.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service In Post 
Office, 1884: Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1918-16. Address:** Lowland,** 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

MUSPRATT, Sir Sydney Frederick, 
general, K.C.B. (1937), C.B. (1930), C.S.l. 
(1922). C.I.E.(1921), D.S.O. (1916). b. 11th 
Sep. 1878. m. Rosamonde Barry, youngest d. 
of Sir E. Barry, (Bart.). Educ.: United Service 
College and Sandhurst. Commissioned 1898; 
Joined 12th Bengal Cavalry, 1899; N.W. 
Frontier, 1908; Great War in France (1914-18); 
Deputy Director, Military Intelligence. A.H.Q. 
India, 1919-21 ; Director, Military Opcriitions, 
A.H.()., India, 1927-29; Deputy Chief of 
General Staff, India, 1929-31 ; Secretary, 
Military Department, India Office, 1931-33; 
Commander, Peshawar District, 1933-36; 
Secretary, Military Dept., India Office. 1937 
onwards. Address : CJo United Service Club, 
London. 

MUTALIE, V. N. Annasadeb, B.A., First Class 
Sardaiof the Deccan, 6. 6 Sept. 1879. m. 
S. Raiiialtaisaheb, d. of Mr. K. Bhiraohl. 
Educ. : at Satara High School and the Deccan 
Coll., Poona. Member, Bomlmy Legl.slativc 
C/Oiincilfor the Deccan Sard ars. 1921-1 923, and 
of Central Assembly, 1924-26. President, Inam- 
dors* Central AsMKJiation, 1914 to the present 
day. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1025-26, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee ; Presi- 
dent of the Ist Provincial Confee. of Sirdars, 
lnamdar8,1926 and President, Provincial Postal 
Confee., 1926. Elected Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Provincial 
Conference, Sardars andlnamdars, 1927 and 
in 1931. A leader of the Deputation to H.E. 
Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montague, Secretary 
of State, 1917 ; represented Sardars and 
Inamdars' interests before the Franchise and 
Functions Committees of 1919. Leader of 
the Imputation before the Siraon-Commission, 
1928, and Leader of two deputations 1927 
aud 1 929 to H.E. the Governor. Raised to be 
First Class Sardar of the Deccan in Sept- 
ember 1930. Nominated Member of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee, 1932. Publi- 
cations : Currency System of India in Marathi. 
Address : Satara City. 

MOZAFFAR' Khan, Khan Bahadur, Nawab, 
C.I.E., M.L.A., Punjab, b. 2nd January 
1880. Educ. : Mission High School, Jullun- 
der, and Government College, Laliore. 
Joined Government Service as MunsifI ; 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander, 
servM as Mirmunshi to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 


during Great War ; Oriental Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace delegation, 1919; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul Mission, 1923; Oriental Secretary, 
British Legation, Kabul, iu 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys ; Joined Political Depart- 
ment, 1924 ; Director, Information Bureau 
1925 ; Reforms Commissioner, October, 
1931 ; Retired 2nd January 1936; Revenue 
Member. Punjab Govt., Feb. 1935; member 
of the Legislative, Assembly, 1937; Fellow of 
the Punjab University, 1939; President, 
Aniuman-I-Himayat Islam, Lahore. Khan 
Bahadur, 1917; Nawab 1921, and O.I.E., 1931. 
Publication : Sword Hand of the Empire— a 
war publication. Address : Lahore. 

MYSORE, His Highness The Maharaja of. 
See Indian Princes* Section. 

NADIRSHAH, Erach Audesiiir, B.A. (Bom. 
1914), B.E. (Bom. 1918), B.Sc. (Eng.-J5din. 
1921), M.lnst.C.K. (Loud. 1935). F.l.S.E. 
(Loud. 1929), M.r.E. (India, 1929), J.P., 
Hydraulic Engineer, Bom- 
bay Municipality, Bombay. 

Born : on 8th February 
1895. Educ. : at New 

High Si'.l\ool, Elphlnstone 
and St. Xavier's (.’olleges, 

Bombay ; College of Engi- 
neering, Poona, and Edin- 
burgh University, Seotlaiid. 
m. 12tli February 1928 
Miss Amy Horinusji Nari- 
man graud-nieec of Sir T. B. 

Nariman, Kt. Started life 
as an Aiipreniice Engineer with Mr. C. II. 
Priestly, M.lnst.t'.E. Cliici Water Works 
I'bigiijeer, Cardilf Corporation. Sc^rved as 
an Assisiiint Engineer under Messrs. Tlie 
E(;onomic Structures Co., Kensington High 
Street, Lond«)n, 1921-23. After return to 
India, joined tlic Bombay City Improvement 
Trust as an Assistant Engineer, 1923-27. 
Worked as Senior Assistant Engineer 
(Drainage), Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1927-30. Works Engineer, Boml)ay Munici- 
pality, 1930-34. Deputy (dty Engineer, 
Bombay Municipality, 1934-36. Since 1936 
as the Hydraulic Engineer to the Bombay 
Municipal Cori)oration. He is on the Mana- 
ging ('ommittees of W. I. A. A. sin(;c 1933, 
Indian Hoads and Transport Developnnuit 
Association LUl., since 1935, Tlie Bombay 
Town Planning Committee since 1936, Tie- 
Institution of Engineers (Imlia), Boml)ay 
Centre, siia^e 1031, The Council of tlie Institu 
tioii of Engineers (India) siiiee 1936, Th‘‘ 
Association of tlie Eilinburgh University 
Graduates and Cliartercd Colleglatos since 
1933, The Association of the Engineering 
Graduates of the University of Bombay 
since 1938. He is also tlie Official Repre- 
sentative iu India of tlie Institution of Sanitary 
Eiigiucering, Loudon. He has taken consi- 
deralde interest in the traffic problems of the 
City and was ttio originator of traffic rouiaj- 
aboiits ill Bomiiuy. Address : Reservoir 
Bungalow, Gibbs Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

NAGOD, Raja Sahbb Mahbndra bingh.m 
Deo, Ruler ot Nagod State ; b. 5th Feb. 
1916; m. Princess of H. H. Maharana 
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of Dharampiir State; Privately educated 
under various guardians and tutors ; invested 
with full ruling powers on 9th Feb. 1936; 
received admlmstrative training under the 
Mysore Government and at the Bundelkhand 
Agency, Nowgong. His dynasty has ruled 
at Kagod for over six centuries ; his State 
has area of 601 square miles, and population 
of 74,589; enjoys dynastie, salute of nine 
guns. Address: Kagod (U.l.). 

NAlIAllsrNHJT,CAPTAiNMAHAHAJ of Chhota 
Udkpur, M.R.A.S. (Lond.), Cldef Com- 
mandant, Chliotji Udepur Forces. Brother 
of H. H. The Maharaja Saheh of Chlmta 
Udepur. b. 13th March, 
1909. (!ho\vlian, Kajput. 
E(tiu\: Boys’ High School, 
Paiudigani, St.. Xavier’s 
Higli School, Bombay and 
latei- at Itajkumar College, 
Rajkot, in. in 1927, Shrce 
Pushpaknmai i, cousin of 
11. H. The Maliaraja of 
Rajpipla. 1) a ii g h t e r. 
Princess Mohinikuinari, b. I 
2Ist July, 1928 and son 
Rajkuniar SajjansinhjI b. 
31st January, 1930. Was attached as 2/Lt. 
to 6th Battalion 12 Frontier Force Regt., 
(G. V. O. Corps of Guide 1929-30) F’resideht: 
Chhota Udepur Rajput Samaj, Vice-President : 
S. F. CJynikhana C. U. Recreation: Shoot- 
ing, Riding, ('ricket, etc., ('labs: Willingdon 
Sports dub, Royal W. 1. Club, (ticket 
Club of India, W. I. A. A., Bombay. British 
Union Club, London and Shree Fatelisinhji 
Gymkluina, Chhota Udepur. Address: 
Nahar Villa, Chhota Udepur, 


XAIDU, K. Venkataswami, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Deputy President, Madras Legi. 
Council, b. July 1896 ; m. K. Varalakshm 
Amma. Edin-.: Paehaiyappa’s College and 
Law College. Enrolled as Advocate in 1924; 
Councillor, Corporation of Madras since 1928 ; 
Trustee, J*acUaiya])j)a’s Trust Board ; Mayor 
of Madras, 1938-39 ; Presi<lent, Madras 
Central Industrial Museum ; District Scout 
Commissioner, Madras Worth; member, 
Chingleput Dist. Board ; Vice-President, 
Chennapuri Anna Dana Samajam ; member. 
Advisory Committee, Government Opiithalraic 
Hospital and Government Mental Hospital. 
Address: Appat Gardens, Taylor’s Road, 
Kilpauk, Madras. 

XAIDU, Sabojini, Mrs., Fellow of Roy, 8oc. of 
Lit. in 1^14; b. Hyderabad, Deceit u, 
13 Feb. 1879. Editc. : Hyderabad ; Klug’.*^ 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
In English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other j^ropcan languages; also been 
set to music ; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national profws; specially connected with 
Women's Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 


NAIK, Dattatraya Ramohanpra, J.P., 1939. 
One of the front rank property owners of 
Bombay and Poona, b. 1902. Grandson 
of the late Sitaram Laxman Naik, famous 
building contractor of Bom- 
bay in his time. e. at 
Aryan Education Society’s 
High School, Bombay, m. 

1918 Laxmibai Dattatraya 
Naik. Vice-President of 
the Mahrashtra Chamber of 
Commerce ; Delegate to the 
Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce 1940-41 ; 

Has widely travelled in 
Euro))e and is keenly 
interested in the higher 
education of his countrymen. Has liberally 
I donated to every deserving social, public or 
educational cause. Appointed Justice of the 
Peace by the Govt, in recognition of his 
public Services (1939) ; Maintains a Free 
School at Poona and an establishment for the 
use of the Indian students at London. 
Dlrect(»r of Nava Bharat lnsurane.e Co. ; 
Life Member of the Cricket Club of India 
litd. Keen student of commerce and is much 
Interested in the industrial uplift of India. 
Address : l-axmi Sadan, 361, Vithalbhai Patel 
Road, Bombay 4 & 8, Vetal Pet, Poona, 
NAIK, Laxmiuai Dattatraya. b. in 1908. 
d. of Ambuji Naik of Chaliisgaon. m. in 1918 
Mr. Dattatraya Ramchandra Naik, Tjand- 
(wner, Bomlaiy. Has five daughters, e. 

privately. Possesses all 
tiic quaJities of head and 
heart to make domestic life 
happy. Travelled ail over 
India and Europe with her 
husband (1937)— highly cul- 
tiired and keenly interested 
In the social and economh? 
uplift of the womeiihood 
of her community. Presi- 
ded at functions of several 
women’s organisations and 
educational institutions at 
Poona. Occasionally presents thoughtful and 
inspiring contributions to the Marathi Press. 
Very helpful te her husband in the diligent 
management of their vast estates. Her 
manners are eluirming and her heart sincere. 
She is always looked u|) for guidance by her 
community in all their socdal activities. 
Address: Laxmi Sadan, 361, Vitlialbhal 
Patel Road, Bombay 4. 

NAIK, Ganpatrao Kaluram aUas Balasaheb, 
B.S(\, B.E. (Elec.), l^rndlord. b. in August, 
1913, grandson of Rno Bahadur Bhauman- 
saram Naik. m. in 1938, the eldest daughter 
of Seth I). R. Naik, J.B., 
lAindlord of Boinbtvy, has 
one daughter. Graduated 
from the Fergussoa College 
and College of Engineering, 

Poona ; arid is studying for 
Law. Stood first as an 
independent candidate in 
the City Mnnlciixility elec- 
tion in 1938, is the youngest 
Councillor and Chairman of 
the Town-planning Commit- 
tee; is Vice-President of 
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Mahraghtia Art Association, since 1939; 
Member, Poona District War Committee; 
Secretary, War Gifts Fund Sub-Committee, 
Poona; a keen student of Art and Science; 
has offered munificent donations to educa- 
tional and other Public institutions; is a 
keen sport, has won several trophies and 
prises in Tennis and Badminton Tourna- 
ments. Address : Kaluram l^aik’s Bunga- 
low, Shukrawar, Poona. 

NAIE, Sardae Bao Bahadur Bhihbhai Ran- 
OHHODJI. 6. 28th April 1879. Went b: 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, in 1896 for business 
and is Proprietor of Bhimjee 
B. Naik there. Returned to 
India, 1912 and has since 
then devoted himself solely 
to public life. President, 
District Local Board, Surat, 
1925 to 1938 ; Chairman, 
District School Board, Surat, 
1929 to 1939. Elected 
i member, old Bombay Legis- 
lative Council, 1927-1937. Is 

I a Director, East India Cotton 

Association, Bombay; a mem- 
ber, Indian Central Cotton Committee since 
1923, Agricultural Research Committee, 
Bombay, and the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi ; 
Was thrice Non-Official Adviser to the Indian 
Delegation to negotiate Trade agreement 
with Japan. Trustee, Sir Sassoon David Trust 
Fund, Bombay. Was a member of the 
Delimitation Committee of the Bombay 
Government. Gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission of Agriculture in India. He 
is also associated with several other public 
and private institutions ; Rao Bahadur 1923, 
enrolled as Second Class Sardar of Gujarat, 
1932. He is an Inamdar in the Surat District. 
Address : Sagrampura, Surat. 

NAIR, SIR 0. Madhavan, Kt. (1939), B.A., 
Bar-at-Law. President, Railway Rates Ad- 
visory Committee, b. 24th .Ian. 1879. m. Sree- 
mattU P;Uat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d. 
of Sir C. Sankamn Nair. Educ.: Victoria Coll., 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll., 
Loudon, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909 ; Law Reporter, 1915-1 6 ; apptd. Prof., 
1916-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1923-24; Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1924-1039. Address : Calcutta. 

NAJAP ALi Khan, Mohd. Dewan of Seoni, 
(ffihapara. Ubaridar and Landlord, b. 26th 
June J914. Educ, at Raj Kumar College, 
R{iipur, for four years and at the Prince 
of Wales* Royal Indian 
Military College, Delua 
Dun. After the termination 
of education he was deputed 
by the Central Provinces 
Goverumen ffor training in 
Estate management where 
he achieved proficiency 
and was later on installed 
in the Gadi of the Diwan 
Estate, Seoni. m. Siraj 
BakhtDhulan. One daughter 
Mehar Afros Jehau B^m 



and one son Diwan Bakht Buland All Khan. 
Recreations: Big game shooting. Shot 8 
tigers, 50 panthers and 4 bull bison. Had a 
fight with a tiger while the tiger had caught 
his left arm. Club: Seoni Officers Club. 
Address : Dewan of Seoni, Chhapara, C.P. 


NAKRA, Khan Sahkb Nasserwanji Bhioaji, 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate; Retired 
Secretary to the Hon*ble the Chief .Tustlce 
of Bombay ; Assistant Master, High Court 
and Registrar of Parsi 
Marriages and Matrimonial 
Court, b. 12th June 1878. 
m. 1901. Four sons. 

Educ. : at Elphinstone 

College, Bombay, which he 
left in 1897 to join the High 
Court. Retired in 1938 
after over 40 years of 
service. Appointed Regis- 
trar of Parsi Marriages in 
1926. The same year 
appointed Secretary to the 
Chief Justice of Bombay. Hon. Secretary, 
Society of Retired Parsi Officers and Trustee, 
Kappawala Fire Temple, Bombay. Khan 
Saheb in 1930. Has enjoyed the confidence 
of many eminent Chief Justices and Judges 
of the High (*ourt. The Government was 
pleased to appoint him first as Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate and then Justice of the Peace. 
He is a gentleman of unassuming disposition 
and is very popular amongst all cDmmunlties. 
Address : Dadyseth Fire Temple, Thakurdwar, 
Bombay 2. 



NANAVATI, Sir Manil.al Baiabhai, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), M.A. (Penn., Pa., U.S.A.), 
Kt. (1941). Deputy Governor, Reserve Bank 
of Indio, b. lltb .Tanuary, 1877; Educ.: 
Baroda, and St. Xavier's College, Bombay and 
AVharton School of Finance, Pennsylvania (Pa.) 
.Joined Baroda State Service, 1904 ; Director 
of Commerce and Industries, 1912, after 
holding minor posts in Judbdal and Commerce 
Depta.; from 1912 to 1931 held at various 
times posts of Registrar, Co-op. Societies, 
Director of Commerce and Industries, Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Collector and Accountant- 
General ; Secretary and then President, 
Okha Harbour Board, in charge of the Develop- 
ment of Port Okha, 1926-1930; Revenue 
Commissioner, 1932-33 ; Nalb Dewan (member 
of Executive (Jouncil), 1934-35 ; Deputy 
Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 1936. 
Publications: Report on the Agricultural 
IndebtedneM in the Baroda State (1913); 
Report on the Sociological Survey of the 
Servants of the Khangji DepaHmerd (1917) 
Report of the Industrial Development in the 
Baroda State (1919). Address : “ Leela,” 

Jubu, Bombay. 
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NANAVATl, Mr. Romesu Chandua. Motilal'*, 
F.F.C.S., F. Com. Sc.A., F.ll. Econ. S.. 
F.8.S. (London), Corporate Secretary Political 
Secretary, Nagod State. Prdthonotary and 
Registrar, Nagod State High Court, h. 25th 

January 1908. Married: 

Vasumatl Ratilal Parekh. 
Educ.: at tlie Esplanade 
High School, Bombay, 
and the Theosophical Col- 
lege, Madras. Obtained 
Fellowsldps of the Com- 
mercial Institute, Bir- 
mingham, the Faculty of 
Secretaries Ltd., Guild- 
ford, and the Association 
of Commercial Science, 
Hull (England). Elected 
Fellow of the Iloyal Economic and the Royal 
Statistical Societies of LondoTi in 1935. 
Api>oInted Assistant Registrar for India of 
the Faculty of Secretaries Ltd., in 193ft. 

Received by Their Majesties King Carol of 
Rumania, Boris HI of Bulgaria (1936) and the 
Governor-General of Australia (1934). Served 
Dharampur State as His Highness the Maha- 
rana’s Secretary from 1 928 to 1938. Recipient 
of the International honour of the Order of 
Officer of L'ordro Universal du Merite Humaln 
of Switzerland (1938). Travel Solicitor 
to The American Express Co., Inc. (1938-39). 
Travelled several times to Europe — cniising 
os far as Spitzbergen, Australia, New 
Z^land, Tasmania, St. Settlements, China 
and Japan. Address : Nagod (C.I.) 


NANJEE, CHOONiiiAL Devkaran, Broker, 
Landlord, Merchant and Banker, b. 1889. 
Eldest son of late Seth Devkaran Nanjee, 
J.P. Educ. : at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, m . 1 908 Ramkor , 
daughter of Mr. Karsondas 
Laxmidas Thar. She is 
one of the founders of and 
on the Committee of the 
Fort Hindu Streo Mandal 
and Member of various 
other Women’s Associations 
doing social welfare work. 

Has one son Lalitchandra, 

16, and two married 
daughters, Mrs. Lilavati 
Kantilal Kothari and Mrs. 

Sudha Shantilal Thar. Joined his father’.s 
firm at the age of 21. Now the Senior Partner 
In the firms of Devkaran Nanjee & Sons 
(Bankers, Merchants and Landlords), Chugon- 
das & Co., (Dealers in Government Securities) 
and Messrs. Devkaran Nanjee (Share, Stock, 
Cotton, Bullion, Wheat and Linseed Mer- 
chants & Brokers), Established In 1879. 
Vice-Chairman and Director of Devkaran 
Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd. Director since 
1929 and Honorary Treasurer of the Native 
Share and Stock Brokers’ Association. 
Trustee of Dadar Hindu Temple, and Mana- 
ging Trustee of Fort Sanskrit Shala and 
Devkaran Nanjee Charities. Trustee and 
Chairman of Desai Chugondas Nanjee Modh 
Svagnati Udyog Uttejak Fund and Shah 
Pitamber Laljee Modh Svagnati Anath 
AsUraya Funu. Recreation : Sanskrit and 
Religious Literature. Edited and Published 
the Third Edition of ” Manusmriti ” with 



its Gujarati translation and learned commen- 
taries by Pandit Nathooram Mahashauker 
and the late Shastrl Pranjivan Harihar. 
Hobbif : Is a philatelist of over 40 years’ 
standing and is w^ell-known among philate- 
lists as C. D. Desai. Fellow of the Royal 
Philatelic Society, London. Member of 
the Philatelic Society of India and the 
Dum Dum Stamp Club. Has a highly 
specialised and valuable collection of Indian 
stamps considered one of the world’s 
best collections. Awarded Silver and Gold 
Medals in International Exhibitions. Has 
made researches and discoveries in early 
Indian stamps, articles on which have appeared 
in the Philatelic Journal of India. Residential 
Address : “ Satya Vilas,” Manordas Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Office Address : Devkaran 
Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 



NANJEE, PRANLAii Devkaran, Banker, 
Merchant, Broker and Landlord. Justice 
of the Peace and Honorary l^esldency 
Magistrate for the City of Bombay. Raja- 
mantri of Porbandar Shite. 

Recipient of Silver Medal 
from H. H. Gaekwar's 
Government, b. 11th June 
1894. Second son of late 
Seth Devkaran Nanjee, J.P. 

Educ. : at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, w. 1911, 

Jayavati, daugliter of the 
late Mr. Govindji Jhaver- 
cliaiid, Munsitf and Magis- 
trate of Jamnagar State. 

She is one of the Founders 
and Chairman of the Fort Hindu Strec Mandal 
and Member of various other Women's 
Associations doing Social Welfare work. 
Joined his father’s linn at the age of 18. 
Now one of the Senior Partners in the firms, 
Devkaran Nanjee A. Sons (Bankers, Merchants, 
and Landlords), tluigondas tfe Co., (Dealers 
in Government Securities), and Messrs. 
Devkarafi Nanjee (Share, Stock, Cotton, 
Bullion, Wheat, and Linseed Merchants and 
Brokers), Established 1879. Chairman, 
Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd., Director, 
The Hindusthan Sugar Mills Ltd., The Hind 
Cycles Ltd., National Studios Ltd., Podar 
Mills Ltd., The Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., Bombay 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., Devkaran 
Nanjee Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd., 
and The Indian Hume l*ipe Co. Ltd. Member, 
Managing Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and its Sub-Coimnittces on Banking, 
Shipping, Finance and Internal Trade ; 
Member, Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd., 
Liverpool. Vice-President of the Property 
Owners’ Association, Bombay; Life-Member 
of the Indian Red Cross Society. One of the 
Founder Members and the Honorary Treasurer 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri. 
Vice-President of the Santa Cruz Education 
Society ; and Member of the Governing Council 
of the Indian Education Society, Daaar. 
Trustee of Dadar Hindu Temple, Fort Sanskrit 
Shala, Devkaran Nanjee Charities, Parpea 
Pradhan Charities Trust, Gulalwo^ Charities, 
Seth Kalliauji Chatrabhuj Hindu Sanatoorium, 
Kandivll, etc. Recreation : Literature, Music 
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and Art. Clubs : >VlUingdon Sports Club, 
Orient Club, lioyal Western India Turf Club, 
Bombay Presidency Badio Club and The 
Rotary Club of Bombay, et^. Publications : 
“ Bevkaran Nanjee Weekly Markets’ Siu-vey,” 
** Devkaran Nanjee’s Daily Market Report ” 
and “ Devkaran Nanjee’s Bombay Investors* 
Year Book.” Resideniial Address : “ Lalit 
Vilas,” Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, and Office Address : Devkaran 
Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstoue Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 

NANJEE, Mrs. .Tayavati Pranlal Dkvkaran, 
only daughter of the late Mr. Coviudji Jhaver. 
chand, a MunsiJf and Magistrate in Jamnagar 
State, b, 1898. m, Mr. ITanlal Devkaran 
Nanjee iu 1911. rrominent 
in social activities for 
several years. Founder 
and (liainiian of the Fort 
lliiuiu Stree Mandal. Takes 
great interest in the 
movement for the uplift of 
women in the Hindu so<*iety. 
Patron of Gujarati Hindu 
Stree Mandal, Santa ('ruz 
(lujarati Hindu Stree Mandal 
and Bhagiui Samaj. liife 
Member of the Bombay 
Presidency W’oman’s Council. Recreation : 
Writes Poems and small Plays. Residential 
Address : ” Ijallt Vilas,” Walkeslnvar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

NARANG, DR. Sir Gokttl Chand, 
M.A., Ph.D„ Bar-at-Law. Ex-Minister, Punjab 
Gpvemment, Lahore, ft. 15 Nov. 1878. 
Educ.: Punjab University, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Oxford University and Bern Univer- 
sity. Was Professor and Barrister. Publi- 
cations: The Message of the Vedas and 
Transformation of Sikhism. Address : 5, 

Montgomery Road, Lahore. 

NARASIMHA RAO, Rao Bahaddk S. V., B.A., 
Rao Bahadur, June 1912. ft. 2l8t Oct. 1873. 
Educ. : Madras Christian College ; enrolled 
as Pleader in 1899 ; Municipal Chairman 
1908-19 ; Vice-President, District Board, 
1919-29 ; President, District Educational 
Council, 1922-30 ; Member, Andbra Univer- 
sity Senate, 1926-20 ; Attended All-India 
National Congress Sessions from 1903 to 1917 ; 
Member of the All-India Congress (’onunitB'e 
for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917 ; Joined 
Indian National Liberal Federation in 1919 ; 
President, District Co-operative (’entral 
Bank, 1921-31 ; President, Anantapur District 
Co-operative Conference (1923) and Bellary 
District Co-operative (hnferenc^ (1930) ; 
President, Kurnol United CAuh 1021-32, Bar 
Association, 1931-36, and First Kistna District 
Andhra Mahasabha Conference 1935 ; gave 
evidence before tlie lAithian Committee on 
Franchise in 1932 and the Andhra University 
Committee In 1927; New extensions in 
Kurnooi Town are named Naraslinharaoi>eta. 
President, 23rd Marlras Provincial Co-operative 
Conference 1939. Address : Kumool. 

NARAYANA8WAMY Chetty, Diwan Baha- 
dur G., C.I.E., Merchant and Landlord, ft. 
28th Sept. 1881; was member. Council of 
State, 1930-37 ; President, Corporation of 


Madras, 1927 and 1928 ; ex-Mciuber, Madras 
Legislative Council ; member, Governing 
Body ‘ Dufferin,’ Bombay ; Honorary Secre- 
tary, Madras Pr(?Hiden(iy Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society; Honorary Special First Class 
Magistrate, C. & M. Station, Bangalore ; 
Provincial Visitor, Madras Presidency Jails ; 
President, De.])re8sed Classes Mission Society ; 
President, Madras Presidency Non-Official 
Jail Visitors’ Association; President, Madras 
Hindu Devasthanam Committee; Vice- 
President, S.P.(_!.A. ; Special Officer in charge 
of 7 >robation and aftenmre work, Bangalore ; 
President, l^irasawalkam Permanent I'uml ; 
Cliuinnaii, Victoria l^ublic; Hall Trust. Ad- 
dress : Gopatby Villa, San Tliomc, Bladrus. 

NARAYANASWAMY NATDU, 1)R. B. V., 
M.A., B.Com., I’ll.!)., Bar-at-Law, studied 
in England for seven years. Joined Middb^ 
Temple in 1926. Called to the Bar, 1929. 
Joined Amuiinalai Univer- 
sity in 1930. Ihofessor of ", 1 

Economics; Dean Faculty * 

of Arts, 1933-39 ; Member, • 

Syndicate, Senate, Acade- 

iiiic (‘ouncil, Chainnan of 

tlio Board of Studies in f 

Economi(;s, Aunamalai Uni- 

versity ; Editor, University 

Research Journal ; Member, 

B(Xird of Studies in Econo- 
mics, Mysorft University, 

1935-38 ; Boaj d of Studies 
in Economics, Andhra University; and 
S.S.li.C. Board, Madras; General Secretary, 
All India Economic Association; Associated 
Editor, All India Jouiiial of Economics 
(1936-1938); Associated Editor, Service, 
Madras; Vk’e-Pn\sideni . Athletic. Associa- 
tion; I’resident, S. 1. Badminton Association ; 
Nungambakkam Cricket Association and 
Cliidainbaram Paddy Sales and l^oans Society ; 
Executive C!ommittee Mend>er, Madras Pr(^ 
viiielal Co-operative Union ; Director, (3ildam- 
baram TiUnd Mortgage Bank: Member, Cliidam- 
baram Taluk J>el>t Conciliation Board ; served 
as member of the iSul)-Comniittee of tbe Madra.s 
Provincial Economic Council ; acted as V^ce- 
Chancellor, Aunamalai liniversity (1939). 
Publications : 'I’andava Lakslmam, Tbe 

Problem of Rural lndel)tedness. Tlic Madras 
Agrieiiltuiists’ Relief Act — A Study. Tiic 
Madras General Sales Tax Act — A Study. 

NA HEN 1 m ASING If H AN.TITSIN(5H.JI MaHJDA , 
Kumar Sliri, younger iirother of Kumar 
Shri Motislnbji Mabida noted iriijaraii 
poet and writcj'. Belongs to Maliida family 
wlio were! irreviously Rulo’s 
of Mandvraj State (Surat 
District) and the heads ot 
claimants to the (3iiefslii|> 
of tli(? State, whieli was 
annexed hv the British 
Govt, ill 1848. ft. 1913. 
e. Si^liool and ('ollegc, 
Bomliay, P a n e h g a n i , 
Indore, Poona. Went to 
England iu 1935 for fui- 
tlier studies but returned 
owing to ill health; 
elected Fellow of tlie Royal Eeoiioinica! 
Society (Loud.) and Member of the Royal 




Asiatic- Hot^icty. vi. Surya Jvuinari, d. 
'J’hakoresalicl> Madluivsinghji Madliavpura. 
Olio H., OHO d, llooipiont of (aisli ailowaiice 
from tlio Jirilish (ioverinnout ; iiossessos 
laialod properties in liroacii, Surat District, 
uiul Baroda State. Closely related to iliiHnf; 
families of (!ldiota-lJtle])ur and Jiaj]dpla ; 
also eoiiueeti^d with many Jtuliiii^ Vriiiees iit 
(hijarat, Katliiawaraiul llajiaitaiia. Attended 
Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty iu LoTidoii. 
Has oxtcjisiveJy travelled in India, Eiij^lund 
and the (Joiit Incut. Keenly interested in 
development of aviation and has made 
Htrenuous ellorts to make tlyinj^ fiopuhir in 
Oujarat-Katldawar. Director, Air Services of 
India, Ltd., Hombay, arul Karachi Oil Products 
lAd., JJomi)ay. Memlicr, Indian (Jlidin« 
Association, lioinbay. Itvcreation : Shooting. 
Cricket, Oardenin^, Motoring. Vlubs : Koyall 
AutoTuobile C’lub of l,ondou, Cricket Club of 
India, Hombay, Hombay Idying Club, etc. 
AddrcuH : Mandv.a-tJjandod, via Haroda. 

NATIIMAN, Kiiurshkd Framji, H.A., LL.H., 
M.L.A., Bombay. A leading Congressman of 
Bombay, has been iiromiiicut in the iKjlitical 
and civic life of Bombay. He was 
(lie Ihesldent of the Bombay I’rovincial 
(^)ngrcsB (\)mmiltoe for a number of years, 
also Member of Working Cornrnittco ami 
A. I. C. C. for some years and Chairman of 
Reception Commitb'c, Bombay Congress, 
1934. For some years he was a raend>cr 
of the old Legislative (’o unci I and was the 
leader of the old Swaraj Party in the Bom 
bay Council. For over if) years he lias been a 
member of the Bombay Municipal Coriioration 
and was its Mayor in 1935-36. As the Mayor 
of Bombay ho started the slum clearance 
service and drive against illiteracy. He 
fought the <;ase against the Development 
Deyiartment in what is known as t he Harvey- 
Kariman ea.ses. He l.s the President of the 
Students' Brotherhood and Youth League. 
He W'as convicted four times in Civil 
Disobedience movement in 1930 and 1932. 
Horn: 1888. Address: Ready money Terrace, 
Worli, Bombay. 

NAIIPAT STKCH, Bao Baja, Bao IUhadmi! 
(1929) Miiiister-in-Waitiug and C(»mptroI!cr 
of Hou.sebold fo H. Jl. tin; Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur of Jodhpur, b. 281h Mareh, 1892. 

Kdur. : at Lastbournc 
College, Sussex, England. 
Son <d’ Ceneral H. lafe 
Highness Malmraja Hhri Sir 
I’artap Singliji Sahib Balia- 
dur, C.C.S.L, C.C.V.D.,, 
Jv.(!.B., A.D.C., 1).(LL., 

LL.l), m. Bani India 
Kuniarl Devi, d. of His 
late Higlmcss Maharaja 
Shri Dev Shuinsber Jung 
Bahadur Baiia, lix Prime. 
Minister, Nepal. Has two 
sons Kanwar Narendra Singh and Kanwar 
Nahar Singh and one daughter. Address: 
Jodlipur, llaj])Utana. 

NABSINCARH, His lliUHNifiSS Ski Hi'zi'U 
Raja Vikram Singh Sahih Bahaiujk. h. 
21 September 1909 ; belongs to Paramar or 
Ponwar brancli of Agnikul Rajputs, m. d. of 
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the iieir-ai)i)urent of tUitcIi State, June 1929, 
^f. 1924. Edtic.: Daly College, Indore and 
Mayo College, Ajmer. State is 734 sq. miles 
ill extent and has iiopulation 1,13,873 ; salute 
of 11 guns. Address : Narsiiigarh, C.I. 

NASIK, Bishop of (Rt. Rkv. Philip Henry 
Loyd, M.A.). b. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained doaixm in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an S.P.G. Misaioner. Assistant Alissioiiary at 
Miri, 1915-1917. Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay, 1917-1919, S. P. G. Mlssioner at 
Ahmcdiiagar, 1919-1925. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Ahmed n agar and Aurangabad, 1925. A]>poin- 
ted first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 
1929. Address: Nasik. 

NATARAJAN, Kauakshi, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, 5. 24th Siqjtmnber 1868. 
Kduc.\ Govt CoU., Kumbakouam ; Editor. 
Indian Daily Mail, Bombay Pres., Madras, 
Prov. Soe. Confee., Kurnool, l9U;aud Pres. 
Bombay Pro V. Soc. Confee., Bijapur, 1918. 
President, Mysore Civic and Social l^rogrers 
(Conference, 1921, and President, National 
Social (kmference, Ahmeilaiind, 1921 ; Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Haskell Lecturer, Chicago 
University, 1933. Oonvoiuition Address, 
Annumaiai University, 1937. Publications : 
Presidential addresses at above Conferences; 
A reply to Miss Katherine Mayo's " Mother 
India " (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras); 
“Our Trij> to America” 1933. Address: 
“ Kamakslii House,” Bandra, Bombay. 

NA'l'AHAJAN, Swaminath, B.A., Editor, The 
Indian Social /iefornter, Bombay, b. 2 1st 
Aynil 1997. Edtir. : Cathedral High Scliool 
and Elphinstone College ; author of “ West 
of Suez.” AddresH : The Jmliau Soeial Bc- 
foriiier OlUce, ” Kamakslii House,” Bandra, 
Bombay. 

NATESAN, O. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Eeview. b. 25th August 1873. Edue. : High 
School, Kumbakonam; St. Joseph’s School, 
Trlchinopoly ; H. H. School, TrIpUcane ; Pre- 
sidency College, Madras University, B.A. 
(1897). Fellow of the Univ.and Commissioner, 
Madras Corpn. Has taken a leading part in 
Congress work. Joined Moderate Conference, 
1919. Joint Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1922; Member, 
Council 01 State, 1923 to 1033. Visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentarji De- 
legation in 1028 ; attended Universities Con- 
ference, 1929; Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his sixty- first birthday; 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
Scptomb(;r 1933; Sheriff of Madras, 1938. 
Publications: Chiefly patriotic literature and 
epoochos, etc., of public men, “ Wliat India 
Wants,” “ Autonomy Within the Empire”. 
Address : “ Mangaln Vilas,” Luz, Mylapore, 
Madras. 
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NAWAZ, Begah Shah, Parliamentary 
Secretary (Education and Public Health), 
Punjab. 6. 1896. d. of late Sir Muhammad 
Shaft, K.C.S.I. w.l911,(late) Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore, aduc . ; Queen Mary’s 
College, Lahore. Entered public service at a 
very early age when still in purdah ; gave up 
purdah in 1920 and since then actively engaged 
in educational and social reform matters ; 
Member of several important hospital and 
maternity and welfare committees; first 
Muslim woman to represent her sex in All* 
India Muslim League ; first woman to be 
elected Vice-President of the 42nd Social 
Beform Conference, Lahore, 1929 : acted as 
her father’s secretary when he attended the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1930 ; Woman 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table 
Conference (1930-32) ; Delegate to the Third 
Bound Table Conference, 1933 and Member, 
Indian Delegation Joint Select Committee, 
1934. Invited by the League of Nations as 
collaborator, 1932. Publications : Husan 
Hara Begum in Urdu ; several pamphlets i 
on educational and social matters ; regular 
contributor to various Women’s Jouriuils in 
India. Address : 53, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

NAYUDU, COTTAKI Kankaiya, Muntazim 
Bahaduu, 1939; Diler Jung, 1940 (llolkar 
State). A.D.C. to H.H. The Maharaja of 
Indore. All-India Cricketer. 0, Oct. 31, 1895. 
m. Gunavatl. Educ. : Hislop College, Nagpur, 
C.P. Address: Indore, C.l. 

NAYUDU, Rai Bahadur Kona Shkiniwas 
Rao, B.A., LL.B. (Allahabad) ; b. 22nd May 
1877. m, to Enkubai Nayudu. Educ. : 
Collegiate High School, Jubbulpore, Ujjain 
and Agra Colleges. Joined Wardlia Bar in 
1899 ; enrolled High Court Pleader in 1904 ; 
Public Prosecutor, Wardha Session Division, 
1917-34 ; elected to C. P. Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1930 ; Deputy President, 1924-26 ; 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Non-Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 ; 
President, Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin 
Conference, 1928 ; led the C. P. and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Party Deputation before Simon 
Commission at Nagpur, 1928 ; Chairman, 
District Council, Wardha, 1933 ; Minister of 
Industries to the C. P. Government 1934. 
Address : Civil Lines. Wardha, C. P. 

NAYUDU, Diwan Bahadur Venkata Nara- 
YANA, C.I.E., B.A., B.L., Rao Sahib (1920) ; 
Diwan Bahadur (1923) ; C.I.E. (1930). Retired 
Collector and District Magistrate and Secre- 
tary to Government of Madras, b. Nov. 9th, 
1875 ; w. to Srlmati Manlckyamma ; Educ. : 
at C. M. S. High School, Ellore, Noble College, 
Masulipatam and Law College, Madras. I 
Supdt. of I^nd Records, 1 908 ; Dy. Collector, 
Madras Provincial Civil Service, 1913 ; 
Revenue Settlement Officer, 1917 ; Director 
d Land Records, 1919 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1921 ; Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, 1922 ; Commissioner of Madras 
Corporation, 1925 ; Law and Education 
Secretary to Govt, of Madras, 1928. Pub. : 

Manual of the History of England; 
Chain Survey Manual for Revenue Subordi- 
nates. Address: Anandabhavanam, Rither- 
don Road, Vapery, Madras, 


NAZIMUDDIN, Hon'blk Khwaja Sir, K.C 1 i 
(1934), C.I.E. (1920). b. 19th July 1894 ; v 
of late Khwaja Nizamuddinof Ahsan Muuzji 
Dacca ; m. August 1924 ; Shah Banot’ 
of K. M. Ashruf, Zemindar. Educ.: M.A.0 
College, Aligarh, Dunstable Grammar SchwV 
England and Trinity Hall, Cambridgi 
Member, Executive Council, Dacca Univer- 
sity, 1923-29 ; Chairman, Dacca Muni 
cipality, 1922-29; Minister of Education 
1929-34 (successfully piloted Compulsorv 
Primary Education Bill In Bengal Couruii 
1930), Bengal Agricultural Debtors* BUI and 
Bengal Rural Development BUI, 1936-3(); 
Appointed a Member of Bengal Executive 
Council, May 1934; Appointed Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, AprU 1987. Addrenn : 
9, Garlahat Road, Calcutta ; Calcutta Club and 
Darjeeling Gymkhana Club. 


NAZIR Ahmad, Dr., M.Sc., Ph.i) 

(Cantab.), F. Inst. P., J.P., Director, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Technological 
laboratory. Fellow, Bombay University ; 
Member, Imperial Council of Agricultufiil 
Research ; Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and other committees, ft. 1 Alii\ 
1808. w. 1936, one daughter. Educ. : M, 
A. O. College, Aligarh ; Government College, 
Lahore ; Peterhouse, Cambridge, Head of the 
Science Department, Islainia College, Laliore, 
1925-1930 ; Asst. Director, Technologicitl 
Laboratory, 1930-1931. Publicatiom : ''Cotton 
Research in India ” and various scientifii^ and 
technical papers. Address : Cotton Tcchuolosji 
cal Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 


NEHALCHAND, Muntazim-Khab Bahadur, 
M.A. (Allahabad) ; LL.B., Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet. Editc. : Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince; Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subahand Member 
of the Revenue Board. Inspector Genera) of 
Excise and Customs, Bikaner State. Also 
Director of Commerce and Industries, and 
ControUer of Prices. Address : 36, Public Park, 
Bikaner. 

NEHRU, Pandit Jawauarlal, M.A., Bar- 
at-Luw. ft. 1889. Educ.: Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-Law 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, m. 1916. Secretary, Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918 ; Member, All-India 
Congress Committee since 1918; Imprisoned, 
1921 ; released and again jaUed, 1922; General 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, 1929; 
President, Indian National Congress, 1920-30 , 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 

. AprU 1930 and released in January 1931; again 
imprisoned In 1932 in connection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement ; released and again 
imprisoned in 1934 ; released in 1935, Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1936 and also 
1937 ; imprisoned for the eighth time in 1940 
under the Defence of India Rules. Publica- 
tions : Autobiography. Glimpses of World 
History, Soviet Russia, Collections of Essays, 
etc. Address: **Anand Bhavan,” Allaha- 
bad. 
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NEOfilY, Kshitish Chandka, M.L.A., Tolitical 
Adviser of MayurbhuoJ State h. 1888. Educ. : 
Presy. Coll., Cialcutta. Dacca Coll. m. Sree- 
maty Lila Devi, Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court and Journalist. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. IJh. 
Fedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 
Court, 1921-24 ; Member, (Central) Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-34 ; one of the Chairmen of 
the Legislative Assembly from 1924 to 1930 ; 
Dewan of Mayurbhunj State in Eastern States 
Agency, 1936-40; Elected Member, Stand- 
ing Committee of Ministers of the Chamber of 
Princes, 1940 ; Chairman, Committee of 
Ministers of the Council of Rulers, Eastern 
States, 1940. Address: 13-A, Southern 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

NEVILLE, Bertib Aylmer Crampton, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta. 6. 7 October 1882. m. 
1911, Mabel Jess Sceales. Edue.: Gorrig 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Five years 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1906. Address: 4, Ronaldahay 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta and Cudlow House, 
Rustington, Sussex. 

NIYOGI, Maohiraja Bhownishankar, M.A., 
LL.M., C.I.B., Judge, High Court, Nagpur. 
b. 30th August 1886. m. Dr. Indirabai 
Niyogi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Educ, : at Nagpur, 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President. 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928, 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 ; 
Vlce-Cliancellor, Nagpur University, 1932-36 ; ] 
President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; CJhairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., 1928-1933 ; Social and Political Reforms 
activities. Address: High Court, Nagpur, 


NIZAMUDDIN AHMED Nizamat Juno, Moitlvi! 
Sir, M.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), Bar-at-Law, I 

0. B.E. (1919), C.I.E, (1923), Kt. (1929). b, 
April 1871. Educ. : Hyderabad and at 
Cambridge (Trinity College). District Judge, 
Chief Magistrate, 1899-1902 ; Under Secretary, 

1. eglslative Department 1902-1907 ; Judge, 

High Court, 1907 ; Home Secretary 1909-1910 ; 
Chief Justice 1916-1918 ; Political Secretary, 
1918-1919 ; Political Member of the Executive 
Council, 1919-1929. Publications : “ India 

to England" and other poems written during 
the Great War of 1914. “ Sonnets ” pub- 
lislied In London 1918. Short Essays and 
Miscellaneous writings. Address : Hydera- 
bad, Dn. 

NOAD, Charles Humphrey Garden, B.A. 
(Oxon.), Barrister, High Court, Calcutta. 
b. 25 Jan. 18^. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr 
Ewtug, 1917. Educ, : Cheltenham, C. C. C. 
Oxon, Scholar Ist Class Lit. Hum. 1st Class 
History. Called to Bar, 1904; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served in army 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914— Sept. 1919; 
Adjutant, Simla Rifles, A.F.I., 1917-1919 ; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1919-1933; 
Administrator-General and Official Trustee, 
Punjab, 1923-1933 ; Govt. Advocate, Punjab, 
1926-1033; Advocate, Original Side, High 
Court, Bombay, 1933 ; High Court, Calcutta, 
1936. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


NOBLE, M. A. J., Industrialist, Merchant and 
Financier. Director, British Burmah Petro- 
leum Co. Ltd. Reputed to have established 

Parke Davis <fe Co.'s business , 

in India. Director and ; 

Representative, An g I o - f ' 

American Pharmaceutical | ^ 

Co., Ltd., and Kress & Owen pflM|fes||||K - 

Co., New York. Responsi- P i 

hie for introducing in India I 
several English, American ! 

and French Pharmat^is b' 

Makers, including Oppen- 
heimer’s. Travelled e.xten- t 
slvely in India, Europe A; ! _ 

America. Presented to 
Presidents Theo. Roosevelt in 1903 and 
Hardinge in 1923. Invited in 1938 at Annual 
Convention by Chamber of IJommerce of 
U.S.A., Washington, as Guest of Honour. 
Well spoken of by American journals for his 
knowledge of commerce, etc., and his advice 
is sought by Industrialists, etc., whenever in 
America. Gave Radio talks in America on 
the “ New Constitution in India ” ((lovt. 
of India Act 193.5.) Fellow of Institute of 
Directors, London ; member of several 
English clubs. Presented to the late King 
George V at 8t. James’ Court in 1923. A ddress: 

“ Noble Chambers,” Parsl Bazar St., Bombay. 

NOON, Malik Sir Firozkhan, K. C.I.E. (1937), 
Hon. LL.D. Toronto, 1938, Hony. Fellow 
Wadham College, Oxford, 1939, Kt. cr. 1933 ; 
High Commissioner for India in United 
Kingdom, b. 7 May 1893 ; s. of Nawab 
Malik Sir Mahomed Hayat Khan Noon, 
O.S.I., M.L.A. m. 1914 ; three sons, two 
daughters. Educ. : Chiefs ’ College, Lahore ; 
Wadliam College, Oxford. Advocate, Lahore 
High Court, 1918-26 ; Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1921-36 ; Minister for 
Local Self-Government, Medical and Public 
Health, 1927-31 ; Minister for Education, 
1931-36. Address : India House, Aldwych, 
Loudon, W.C.2. 

NORMAND, Charles William Blyth, M.A., 
D.3c.,(Edin.),P.N.I., C.I.E. (1938) ; Director- 
General of Observatories, b, 10th September 
1889. m. Alison McLennan. Educ, : Royal 
High School and Edinburgh University. 
Carnegie Scholar and Fellow, 1911-1913 ; 
Meteorologist, Simla, from 1913-1915 and 
1919-1927; I.A.R.O., with Mesopotamian 

Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 ; mentioned in 
despatches, 1917 ; Director-General of Obser- 
vatories, 1927. Publications : Scientific 
articles, mainly on meteorological subjects. 
Address : Meteorological Office, Poona. 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D.Sc. (London!, 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon, b, 24 October 
1887. Educ.: Ripon Grammar School and 
Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ. of Man (heater, 1909; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 ; Bolt Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13 ; Physiological tliemlst, Im^riai 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesur, U.P., 
1914; war service, Captain, I.A.R.O, attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18; 
Indian Agricultural Service. Agricultural 
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Clipmist to Govt, of l^ladras, 1918-24: Prof. 1 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924-1929. Publications: Numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals. 
Address: Tea Research Institute of Ceylon 
St. Coombs, Talawakollo, Ceylon. 

NUEIE, Mohamei) Yasseen, B.A., LL.B., 
itorrister-at-Law. b, 12th Noveinbe 1 1895 ; 
"Bdm. : M. A. 0. (.’ollege, Aligarh, 

passed LL.B, in 1920, stairtod j)ra(‘,tice at 
Ajmer and Beawar as a Vakil of Allahabad 
High Court, was called to Bar in 1927 — Grays 
Xim. Joined the Rhilafat Movement : after 
leaving College at Bombay started practice 
In 1921 ; was member of the Municipm Com- 
mittee. Beawar, for 6 years ; left for England 
in 1926 ; was Vice-Chairman of the M. Com- 
mittee for 3 years ; returned from England 
in 1927 and settled at Ahmedabad and got 
enrolled as Advocate of Bombay High Court ; 
took part in political and social activities in 
Ahmedabad ; presided at the first All-India 
Muslim Youths Conference at Bombay in 
1932 ; was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of Gujarat Politic.al Conference in 1933, 
member of the Working Committee of All- 
India Ehilafat Commitico ; Minister of 
Public Works, Coveinuicid. r)f Bombay, 
1937-30. Address : JlaslKiod Manzil, Worli 
Point, Bombay. 

OGILVIE, Ohaeles M.aoTvor Grant, C.B.E. 
(June 1028), B.A., Oxon., J013, M .A., Oxou., 
1931, B. A,, (Jantob., 1033. Dcfcijce Secretary, 
Government of India, b. Ctli May 1891. m. 
Gladys Evelyn Mary Thoinaon. Edm. at Bed- 
ford School, Exeter (kdiege, Oxford, and 
Corpus ( 'Ijristi College, Cainltridgc, I.O.S., 1914. 
Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur, 1919-20; 
Deputy ComTiiissioncr, SiiabiJiir, 1922-23; 
Administrator, Nabba State, 1923-24, Deimty 
Commissioner, Lahore, 1025-28; Home Secre- 
tary, Punjab Government, 1929-31 ; Einance 
Secrehiry, Punjab Government, 1933-36 ; 
Imperial Defence College, 1936; Secretary, 
Defence Department, Governnieiit of India 
from April 1937. Address: Simla /New 
Deliii. 

OHANIAN, I)R. O. G. (D.C.Sc.), b. in lOfKl of 
Amienian Parentage, Iranian Nationality. 
e. at the Coimnereial CJollege, Institute of Law, 
High Oriental Institute and the Higli State 
Motion I’ictuie Institute in 
Russia. Received Docto- 
rate Cine-S(;ience in 1932 
from the flniversity Jabre of 
the J'^edeiation Interna- 
tional, Teheran, for ))re8eiit- 
ing New S<-ienee, K inoto- 
logy. Author, Dramatist. 
Scientist, Inventor and 
]«'ilni Director, has written 
nearly 45 books mo.stly in 
Russian, many of which have 
been translated in other 
languages. His play entithnl the “ Turn ” 
based on the life of the luesent Shah of Iran 
Is considered by comi>eteiit critics to be. the 
best drama-play yet wiitten in the history 
of Iranian Llteniture. Eoumler and Origi- 
uator of tlie First Cinema Institute and Film 
Production in Iran, President of tlie Inter- 


national Institute of Motion Pictures of Asia. 
For 12 years l*rincipal and Instructor in 
tUnema Institutes in Moscow', Tnrkistan, Tran 
and India. Elee^tcd member. International 
Congress of Geography, Amsterdam (1038). 
Author, “ Tlie Genesis and the Evolution 
Oriental ('iilture ”, Vice-President and the 
Sole Representative of the Federation Inter 
natioiuii of Scientific Kescarcli Societios. 
Address: Molia Bodlii Hall, ('ollegc 

Square, Cahaitta. 

OJHA, Amritlal, M.T.M.E., F.R.S.A. (Lond.), 
Ex-M.L.C. (Bibar tt Orissa), b. June, 1890, 
Anjar, Cutcii. i^romiiient Businessman 01 
Calcutta; J’resident, Federation of Indian 
(liambers of I'omnieree & Industry 1040); 
President, Indian National 
Committee of International 
(3iamber of Cornmereo 
(1040) ; Vice-President, Fe- 
deration of Indian Cham- 
luH's of Comimuce tV. Indus- 
try (1930) ; Member of tin; 

Committer' of All India Or- 
ganisation of Industrial 
Emi)loyers ; Non-Oflicial 
Adviser to the JCastorn Group Conference 
(1040); Memlier, Calcutta J*oit Committee 
of the Exiiort Advisory Council (1940): 
Member, Fuel K(?searcli (.'ommittee of tlic 
Board of Industriid and Scientific Besearcli 
(1940); Member, Coal Mines Stow’ing llouid 
(1940); Member. Soft Coke Cess Commitiec 
(1940); Ibesident., Indian (\)lliery Owners' 
Assoeiation (1933-35, 1939 and 1910); Chair 
man, Indian Mining Federation (1928); Vice- 
President, Bengal National (3iamber of Com 
merec (1928); President , Mining Geological A 
Metallurgieal Society of India (1928-30) ; 
Presblent, Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
Calcutta (1933-34) ; Piesideirt, Biliar it Orlssii 
Industrial Conference (1931); ( 'ommissioner. 
Calcutta Port Trust (1937-38); Meinbci. 
Mining Boards, Goveijuncnt of Bengal and 
Government of Bilnir since 1928 ; Member. 
Bengal Industrial Survey Committee ; Membei 
Bengal Imlustrial Beseareb Board ; Member. 
East Indian Railway Advisory (’ommittee; 
Member, (!oal Wagon Su]»ply Committee; 
Member, Board of Economic I'liKpiiry, Bengal ; 
actively eonneet.ed with a numljer of other im 
porbint commerctial organisations tlirougboiit 
India. Widrdy travelled in Emopo— attended 
Geneva Labour Conferenee, 1930, as Employ 
ers’ Delegate frmn TmVia. Takes interest lt» 
Social Welfare activities. CRalrman, Calcutta 
Aiiglo-Gujarati School and patron of numerous 
athletic and sports clubs in and around the 
city. Address : ” Security House,” 102 / A 
C;iive Street, Calcutta. 
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OOMllIGAR, (’oWASJl OOKKKJI, J.P., Land- 
lord and Proprietor, D. C. Oomri^iir As Co.. 
Bombay, b. July 1882. Edvc. : at St. 

Xavier’s Hlffli Sebool, 
Bombay, m. Miss lliitton- 
t)ai J). Bamii of Caleiitta, 
2 sons. Dhiinjeeshaw A*. 
Diiiahaw. Beeaiiio partner 
of 1). C. Oomriprar <fe Co., in 
1005 and Sole Proprietor in 
1020. Attended the Madras 
Distillery C^ollepre and pasH»*d 
the Government JOxami- 
jmtions. Created Justice of 
the Peace, 1022. He is a 
Pree Mason and takes keen 
interest in Masonic, alfairs. He is a Past 
Master of both tlm Enprlish and Seottisli 
(’onstitiitioii«. ( 'hib.^ : ]{.i]>oii, Boiniiay. 

Address : 354, Abdul Kehman Street, 

Bombay. 

PAI, K. Rama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs and Bepfistrar of Trade 
Marks, h. Jan. 15. 180:5. /a. 1013 Sita Bai. 

Ediu\ : T. D. llit?h School, Cochin; Maha- 
raja’s (5oll., Krnakulaiu ; and Pre.sideney Coll.. 
Madras. Professor of Chemistry, S. P. tJ. 
(’olIcKo, 'I’ricliinopoly, 101(5-18; ITof. of 
Chemistry, Maharaja's Coil., Vizianajxrani, 
1018-10; Asst. Metallmpsical Jnspect(»r, 
Jamshedpur, 10l!)-2O; Kxanilner of Patents. 
Calcutta, 1021-21, on deputation to II, M.’s 
Patent Olliee, London, 1!»2:5; Controlier of 
Patents and Dc.sippns, 1024; .Bepristrar of 
Trade Marks, Lst Sept, 1‘JIO. Address: 1, 
Council Houses Street , t'alciitta. 

I’AKENHAM- WALSH, Rt. Rev. Herbert, 
D.I). (Dub.), b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd 
sou of late lit. Rev. W illiam Pakenham-W alsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley, 
m. 1016, Clara Ridley, y/. d. of Rev. Canon 
F. C. Hayes. Edne.: Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School ; Trinity (College, Dublin. 
Dea(U)n, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota Nag- 
pore, India, 1890-1903; Priest, 1902; Principal, 
8. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head, 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly ; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23; Principal, 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, Publiealiom : 
St. Francis of Assisi and other poems ; 
JGsbet, Altar and table (S.P.C.K.) ; 

Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.): Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. ; 

Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (H.p.C.K.) 
Aiitijdional Psalter. Lights and Shades of 
Christendom (Oxford Uiiiv. l^re.ss). Address: 
Christa Sisliya Ashram, Tadagam P.f)., 
(Uiimbatore. 

I’AKVASA, The Hon. Mr. Manoalpas 

Manohabam, B.A., LL.B., President, Bombay 
JiCg. Clouncil. h. 7th May 1882 ; Edue.: 
Elphinstone High Seliool and lilphinstone 
f’ollege, Bombay. Solicitor for thirty years. 

A nested in 1940 under Defema'i of India A<'t 
ami imprlsomHl. 

I A LI TANA, Thakore S All eh of, Sir Shri 
Pahapvrsinhji Mansinh. 71 (Gohel Rajput), 
K.(\S.l., K.fM.E. With a permanent dynas- 
lie salute of 9 guns. 3 A]>rin 900. Invested 
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with full powers 27th Nov. 1919. A member 
of the Chamber of Prinees in his own right and 
of the Rajkot Rajkumar College Council. 
Address: PaJitana. 

PANANDIKAR, SaTYASHRAYA GOPAL, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ., London), 1921, 
D.Sc. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Politi(!ai Economy, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar. b. 18 July 1894. in. to 
Indira, d. of S. A. Sabnls, Esq., 
Solicitor, High Court, Jlombay. Educ.: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay and 
School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications: 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India. Address: Karnatak College, Dharwar. 

PAN(’KBT1)GE, SIR Iluan ll.AiiEUK, Kt., M.A., 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
H»3(0. h. Oirt. 2, 1885. O.S. late Bov. 

Willhiin I’jvnckridge, Becdor, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s the (Jniat, Smithlield. w. 19-10, 
Hylda, whlovv of J. A. L. Swan, C.S.I., C.I.E.. 
l.C.S. Edne. : Winchester (Nillegt; and Oriel 
College, Oxford. Called to Bar Inner Temple, 
1909; .Advoimte, CaleiiMa High Court, 1910; 
Standing Counsel, Bengal, 192(i; Officiating 
Judge, 1929 ; Additional Judge, 1929; Indian 
Army Heserve of Ollieers, 1914 ; Capt., 1918 ; 
mentioned in despatches by Field-Marshal 
Lord Allenhy ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Chib, Hanover Square, London. 

PAN DALAI, Rao Bahadur K. Krishnan, B.A., 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. (Lend.), 1914, b. 
April 1874, w. J. Narayanl Amina. Educ.: 
Mavelikara, Tiivandniin and Madras. Prac- 
tised law in tbc! State of 'I'ravarn'ore from 1890 
to 19 1 1 . Proceedeii to jtlngland anil was called 
to the Bar in 1912. Judge, High ('ourt, 
Travancore. 1913-14 ; awarded IjL.D. by 
Ijomloji Univer.sity for thesis on Malabar Law. 
ITaidised at Madras, 1914-19; ap])oint/tal 
Judge, SinalJ Causes Court, Madras, 1919; 
Clilef Presidency MagistraU^, 1924 ; Judge. 
High Court, 1928-1934, Publications: Editor 
of Series of Science Primers in Malayalam ; 
author of Primer on t'liemistry ; author of 
“ Siicei'ssion and Partition in Malabar Law.” 
Address : Lanark Hall, Rundall’s Rouil, 
Vepery, Madras. 

PANDAY, Sokabji Limjt, M.n.E., J.p., Ex- 
olllce-Supdt. of k'orbes, Forbes, Campbell 
&(5o.. Ltd., Bombay from 1888 to 1926 and 
the last of a long and distinguished line of the 
Panday f.amily, who have 
been for four generations in 
theaerviceof Ritchie Stenart 
& Co. which was amalgama- 
ted with the above company 
in 1903. He retired from the 
firai in 1926 after celebrat- 
ing the 100th year of his 
family’s distinguished and 
honourable service for a 
Century. The Board of 
Directors recognised his 
services by presenting him a 
Gold and Silver Trophy on the occasion. Ex- 
Councillor and tlie lst elected non-offioial 
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Presideut of the Matheran Mimicipality from 
1009 to 1940. His Iohr and meritorious 
aervices were appreciated by the visitors and 
lease-holders of Matheran by erecting a marble 
bust in 1930 by public subscription. The 
Municipality duly recognised his services to 
it by hanging an oil portrait in the 
Municipal Hall in 1038. He was awarded the 
M. B.E. in 1935. He has been the Managing 
Director of the Matheran Light Itailway 
since 1927. During these fourteen years, 
the Bailway administration has been 
thoroughly overhauled, ensuring regularity 
and safety for the travelling public. The 
Kail motor service, so popular today, is 
entirely his own innovation. B. 1868. 
Addresi : 54« Esplanade Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

PANDE, Major, Sardar, Mashire-Ala Pandit 
Bindeswari Prasad, B.A., LL.B., F.B-.E.S., 
Dewan, Mayurbhanj State, b. at Bareilly, 
1896. e. Miilr Central 
College, Allahabad. 
After joining the liarellly 
Bar went to England 
in 1926 with the late Pt. 
Moti Lai Behru, in connec- 
tion with the famous Lak- 
hna-Baj case where he 
worked as Junior to Sir 
John Simon. Soon after 
his return became an Ad- 
vocate and was appointed 
Government Pleader for 
the Bareilly District, was 
elected asChairmanof Bareilly Municipal Board 
which office he held for two terms in succession. 
Appointed Chief Secretary, Orchha State, 
September 1930, and Dewan in 1932, wiilch he 
resigned owing to ill-health ; was deputed 
to attend the 3rd Bound Table Conference 
in 1933 as an Indian States Delegate ; 
inaugurated a number of reforms in Orchha 
State during his tenure of office, including 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage. Relinquished the Dewan- 
ship of Sachin in February 1940. Introduced 
several administrative and financial reforms, 
notably ‘ Village Panchayats,’ ‘ Rural uplift,’ 
Independent Audit Section and Judiciary.! 
Home Address: ‘ Yashonivas,’ Sahukara, 

Bareilly, (U.P.) Address: Baripada (Orissa). 

PAXDTT, Atm.vram Bhaskar, Founder of A.B. 
Pandit & Co., Stock and Share Brokers, b. 
1894 in Sawantwadi SUt<^, son of Bliaskar 
Narayan Pandit, e. at the Governineut High 
School, Ratuagiri, and the 
Wilson ( ’ollege , 3 lorn I >ay , 
where he graduated in 1920. 
m. Miss Hirabai, d. of Bor- 
dawekar, 2 sons and 2 
daughters. Commencing his 
life as a school teacher, he 
entered the share btisinesH in 
1920, and later founded the 
Arm A. B. Pandit & Co., in 
partnerslilp with Mr. R. 1), 

DUudiit. He first gained 
considerable experience in 
the business with his cousin Mr. B. R, JMabar. 
He took an active i)art in the last non-co- 
operation movement and suffered imprison- 


ment. On his return from jail and after tho 
suspension of the Civil Disobedience mo\i>. 
ment, he devoted himself to the cause of reli( f 
work in the Koiikau Districts where floods had 
caused great devastation and scarcity. Ht> 
w^as specially deputed by the Konkan Flood 
Relief (Committee to make a personal survey 
and distribute relief. Thereafter he resumed 
business, but he devotes a good portion of his 
time to the village uplift and Harijan move- 
ment of the Congress. He is highly respected 
in the share market. He is very charitable 
minded and has contrilmted liberally to de- 
serving causes. Director, Water Supply 
Specialists Ltd., Forimexco (Engineers), Ltd. 
Address : “ Bnmbuli Nivas,” Lady Jamshedji 
Road, Mahim. Office : 32, Apollo Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


PANDYA, Satyavant, G.D.A., R.A., Partner, 
Messrs. Basiint Ram tfe Sons, Auditors, Lahore 
and Lucknow. Born 2nd March 1904. 
Edue. : Madras and Syden- 
ham College of Commerce, 

Bombay. Appointed first 
non-official Notary Public 
of Lucknow', 1934, Member 
Executive Comndtt-ee, U.P. 

Ciiamber of Commerce, 

Caw'upore, 1936. Nomi- 
nated by Central Govern- 
ment, Member,. Indian 
Accountancy Board to 
represent the accountancy 
profession from U. P., 

1936. Elected Member, Council of Merchants, 
(ffiamber of U.P., Cawnpore, 1937. BletJted 
Member, Commerce Faculty, Lucknow 
University, 1937. Elected Member, Commerce 
Faculty, Punjab University, 1938. Returned 
unopposed by accountancy profession to 
Indian Accountancy Board from the U.P. 
Bibar, ('.P. and Orissa constituency in 1939, 
Appointed on a special committee by Central 
Government to examine tlie question of 
fixation of scale of remuneration for Auditors, 
1940. Club — Rotary. Address: — Kaiserbagh. 
Lucknow and Chamberlain Road, Lahore. 


P.ANIivKAR, Tv AVALAm Madhava, Foreign and 
Political Minister and Minister for Education 
and Health, Bikaner State, b, Srd June, 
1895. Educ. at Madras and Oxford, Scholar 
of Christ Church, Barrister-at-Law (Mldiile 
Temple). Professor, Aligarh Muslim I'ni- 
versity. Editor, The Hindustan Timex ; 
Secretary to the Chancellor, Ciiamber oi 
Princes ; Foreign Minister, Patiala ; Foreign 
and Political Minister, Bikaner, (1931)); 
Secretary, Indian States Delegation to tlie 
Round Table ConferencHi ; Official witness on 
behalf of the States before Joint Select Com- 
mittee. Publicatiotis : Indian States and 
Government of India; Interstatal I*n'v 
Portuguese in Malabar ; Dutch in Malabar ; 
Caste and Democracy : Hinduism and tim 
Modern World ; Kingship in India ; Ediaa 
tion Reconstruction, etc. Has also eon 
trlbuted to The Times, The Manchesier 
Guardian, News Chronicle, CorUemporanf 
Review, etc. and published novels, dramas 
and poems in Maiayalam. AddrmK Bikanm . 
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PANNA LALL, C.I.E., Hon. D. Litt., M.A., 
B.Sc., liL.B., Bar-at-Law, I.O.S., Adviser to 
the Governor, U.P. b, 23rd Nov. 1883. m. 
Lakshmi Bai. One ». three d. Educ. : A^ia 
College; Calcnttn University (M.A. 1900), 
Allahabad University (First Class Honours in 
B.A., B.8c., and in LL.B., gold Medalist); 
Government of India Scholar for higher 
studies in the U. K., 1904 ; St. John’s Coilege, 
Cambridge (Foundation Scholar <fe Prizeman) 
B.A., 1906 ; L1..B., 1907 (Double First Class 
Honours; JSatmiil Science Tripos and Law 
Tripos) Cama Prizeman, 1907 ; M. A., J 937 ; 
Barrister-at-Law, 1907 (Gray’s Inn). Vakil, 
Allahabad High Court, 1903 ; Entered Govern- 
ment service. Judicial Deptt., 1903; I.C.S., 
1907 ; Under-Secy, to Govt., 1917 ; Forest 
Settlement Officer, Magistrate and (Collector, 
1920, Appointed to investigate Customary 
Law In Kumaon, 1919. Secretary, U.P. 
Excise Committee, 1921 ; Dep. Sec. to 
Govt., 1927 ; Sec. to Govt. Education, 
Industries and Agriculture Deptts., 1927 ; 
Member, U.P. Legidative Council, 1927-28; 
Commissioner, Benares, Jhansi and Allahabad 
Divisions, 1931-37 ; Political Agent to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Benares, 1931-37 ; Chief 
Secretary to Govt., 1938-39; Examiner, 
Allahabad and Benares Universities ; Member, 
Indian Historiciil Records Coimnission, 1926. 
President, Numismatic Soc. India, 1934, 1940 ; 
Pres. Historical Soc. U.P., 1939, 1940. J^nbli- 
cations : Joint translator of Bhasa’s “ Svapna- 
vasavdatta ” (Indian Press) ; “ The dates of 
Skandagupta and his successors” ; C’oUector’s 
handbook, etc. Address : 19, Thornhill Hoad, 
Allahabad. 

PANT, Pandit Govind Ballahh, Ex-Premier 
of the U.P. Government. 6. Sejd.. 1880 ; 
Educ, : Almora, AJJahabad. Elected to the 
U.P. Leg. Council in 1923 and was Leader 
of the Swarajya Party ; presided over 
tlie U.P. Political Conference in 1927 at 
Aligarh ; Member, Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress ; elected to the 
Central Assembly (1934) ; Dy. Leader in the 
Assembly ; General Secretary, All-India 
Parliamentary Board (Congress) ; elected to 
the U.P. Assembly ; Leader of the Congress 
Party in U. P. Assembly. Address : Naiiii Tal. 

PARAMESVARA AlYAR Rao SAHKB, Ulluk, 
S., M.A., B.L., Hon. Director, Govt. Central 
Records, Travancore State. Dean of the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies and Fine Arts, 
Travancore University. 
Hindu, Brahmin, 6. 1877. 
5 sons and 4 daughters. 
Served the Govt, of Travan- 
core for 31 years and retired 
in 1932. Foremost littera- 
teur of Kerala, distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar, and prime 
adthority on matters 
relating to the annals 
and antiquities of Kerala. 
Author of more than twenty 
works in poetry and prose in 
Malayalam. Has unearthed and published 
Kcyerai ancient Malayaiam manuscripts of in- 
estimable value, including Ramacharitam, the 
‘■arliest Malayalam poem. Elected Presi- 
dent of the All-Kerala Literary Academy 
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for the past several years. Was also President 
of the Malayalam Improvement Committee, 
Cochin State. Takes great interest in Harijan 
uplift. Rao Sahel) in 1931. The Maharajas 
of Travancore and Cochin have respectively 
conferred on him the titles of Mahakavi 
and Kavitilaka in recognition of his poetic 
talents. Awarded the title of Sahltya- 
bhushana for proficiency in Sanskrit. 
Eecreation : Walking. Club : Srimuiam Club, 
T r i V a n d r u in. Address : Saradaniketan, 
Jagati, Trivandrum. 

PARANJPE, GopalRamchandra, M.Sc., A.T.l. 
Sc., I.E.S., F.N.I., J.P., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay, b, 80th January 1891. m. Mrs. 
Malinl Paraujpe. Educ. ; Poona, Heidelberg 
and Berlin. Bombay University Research 
Scholar at Bangalore for three years ; then 
for some time Assistant in the Physical 
Cl)emistry Department of the Indian Institute 
of Science, liangalore ; since 1920 Ih-ofessor 
of Physics ill tlie Indian Educational Service 
at the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 
Fellow of the Indian Acjidemy of Sciences, 
Ikingalore. Fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences, Calcutta. Piddications : Various 
I)apers in scientific journals. Joint Editor of 
the i)oi)uljir Scientific monthly in Maratlii 
” Srishti Dnyaii.” Address: Royal Institute 
of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 

PARANJPYE,RAaHDNATH PURPSHOTTAM.DR., 
M.A. (Cantab.), B. Sc. (Bombay), D.Sc. 
(Calcutta). 6. Murdi, 16th Feb. 1876. 
Educ. Maratha H. S.. Bombay ; Fergusson 
Coll., Poona ; St. John's Coll., Cambridge 
(Fell.); Paris and Gottingen; Govt, of 
India Scholar; bracketed Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge, 1899 ; Principal and I^of. 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-24; 
Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press 
Association ; lias taken prominent jmrt in all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women’s Univ., 1916-20 ; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913-23, 1927 : Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
I’erritorial Forces Committee, 1924 : Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-25; 
Member, India Council, 1927-32; Vice- 
Cliancellor, ljucknow University, 1932-38 ; 
President of the National Liberal F'ederatlon, 
1924, 1939. Puhlicatiom : Gokhale Karv^e. 
The Crux of the Indian Problem, Rationalism 
in Practice. Address : Poona 4. 

PAREKH, CHlMANLAii B., Mill Agent and Mer- 
chant. b. on 12th May 1898. Son of Bapalal 
Pitamberdas Parikli of 
Kapadwanj. m. to Miss 
Manekben, daughter of 
Amritlal Desai. Four sons, 

3 daughters, e. at R. C. 

High School, Ahincdabad 
and Eli)hin8tone College, 

Bombay. Shirted business 
career in 1918 as Mill Store 
Merchant in the name of C. 

P^rekli&Co. In 1922 started 
Cotton Business in Uganda. 

B.E. Africa, and has offices 
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there, lii 1020 took up ilie Maim^inii Aj^eriey 
of the Bombay Uganda Uo., LttU, Itoinbay. 
Started two companies in 1027, viz., U. Parekh 
<fe t^o. (India) Lt4,, and tiie Ahmedabad Jaya 
Bharat Cotton Mills Ltd. lie is also a Direc- 
toi- of the Alimedabad Jupiter Spinning, 
Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. aiul 
the Central Mercantile Insurance (d.. Ltd. 
liecreatiom : Tennis and Swininiing. Clubs : 
Willingdon, Badio, Orient, C. C. 1. and 
K. W. I. T. Address : 28, Apollo Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

PAREKH, llARSHADRAl BllAGWANPAS. 
Merchant A'. Broker. Is a rnat(>rnal grandson 
of the late Seth Devkaran Nanjvc, J.P. b. 
1st November 1015. Edur. : at the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, 
m. Indumati, daughter of 
the late Seth Madhavdas 
Kothari, prominent Share 
Broker of Bombay. She 
is a Life Member of the 
Fort Hindu Stree Mandal, 
a Member of the Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Coun- 
cil and of various other 
women’s Associations doing 
social welfare work. Joined 
the well-known firm of 
Devkaran Nanjce tk Sons in 11)20 and is now a 
partner In their firms, Messrs. Devkaran 
Nanjee-Cotton Brokers, Messrs. Diivkaran 
Nanjec-Bullion Merchants, and Chugondas 
& Co., Dealers in Coverument Securities 
since 1879. Director : Devkaran Nanjce 
Banking td. Ltd. Member: Indian Mer 
chants’ Chamber. Club: Cricket Club of 
India. Residential Address: 00, Marine 
Drive, Bombay, and Office Address: Dev- 
karan Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, 
Fort, Bombay. 

PAREKH, DRW AN Bah April Motilal Lalli- 
BHAI, M.A., LL.B., Divan, Baria State, b. 
18th March 1882. Edue. : Eljdiiiistone 
College and t iovernment Law College, Bombay, 
Married Vasantigauri (deceased). One son. 
Publiralions : Edited “ Vallabha Charltra.” 
Address : Devgad Baria. 

PARKER, The Hon’hle Mk. Rkoinai.p 
Heber, J.P., Member, Council of State, 
(elected by the Bombay Cliambcr of (dm- 
merce); (hairman and ‘Managing Director, 
Bombay Telephone (dinj)- 
any, liimltcd ; President,, 

Indian Roads and I’ransport 
Development Association 
Ltd. ; a Vice-President, 

Empire Parliamentary 
Association ( I n d i a n 
Branch) ; Fellow, Royal 
Empire Sotdety and Royal 
Society of Arts; Member, 

Indian InstiiutAi of 
International Affairs; 

International Chamber of 
Commerce, British National (dinmittec ; 
Overseas League ; Safety First (diincil, 
India, Bombay Board of (dmmunUations 
and Bombay Provincial Transport Authority. 
b. 1887 ; e. Crocer’s Company’s School ; 


m. Doris Marjorie, daughter of tjlcnr-e 
Trevor Scully, a ward of the Crown, his 
father being one of the “ five gallnnt 
Englishmen ” who died in Idowing u)i 
the Delhi Magazine during the liidinn 
Mutiny. Secretary, T’ata Industrial Rank 
Ltd., 1919-1922; General Manager .ukI 
Secretary, Barker tk Hooper (Coach-buiMcis 
India) Ltd., 1922-1925; Secretary, Bonih.iy 
Telephone Company, Limited, 1925-1 
General Manager, 1928-1936. Represenhd 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerec on llii> 
Bombay Improvements Committiie, 

1932 ; Member, Committee, European As>(i 
eiation ( Bombay Braneb) 1922-1936. ■ 

Devonshire, London; Byculla, Bonihay, 
Address: liombay Telephone (d., Ltd,, 
Amar Building, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road. 
Bombay. 

PAIITABGARH, H. H. Mahauawal Sir Kam 
Singh Bahadur, K.(\S.I. b. 1908. a. 
1929. m. eldest d. of Rao Raja Sir Mudlm 
Slngbjl, K.C.I.E., of Sikar in Jaipur, ]!):;( 
(died) ; second d. of Maharaja Sabob ol 
Duraraon in Beliar in 1922 ; third d. of 
Maharaja Saheb of Dhrungadhra (Kathiawai) 
in 1034. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, ani 
passed bis Diploma Examination from thai 
College in 1927. State has an area of 889 fid 
miles and population of 76,539 ; salute oi 
15 guns. Address:* Partabgarh, Rajputaun 

PASTAKIA, JfoRMt'SJEH Cowas-iek, KiIA' 
Bahapuk, J.l’., Hon. Presev. Magistivih 
M.S.E., F.K.SO., M.ILS.L, A.R.LIMI. (bon 
don), retired Arehiteet, Bombay Mirnicipiilily, 
h. 1878. m. in 1906 to 
Dbiiiibai, diiugbter of Mr. 

Naoroji Dadaldioy Engi- 
neer. Five sous and 2 
<la lighters, all graduates. 

Educ. in Bombay, and after 
a. successful course in Arebl- 
teeture, be took article 
under Kbaii Bahadur M. ('. 

Marzban, C.l.E., well known 
Cliief Engineer, P.W.D, and 
B p m b a y Municipality. 

Joined the Municipal Service, 
in 1899. Rising rapiilly from one post 
another, In; siii^cecded to tlio post of the Ai 
ebiteet of the Bondiay Municij)ality 
wliieh he held unt il retirement. Ho is i'"" 
consulting Architect, and Engineer ; and 
during the 45 years’ (experience in 
Engineering line lie has carried out (•onslnn- 
tioii of various types of Publh; buildings and 
Charitable Institutions worth erores of 
He has secured seviTal certifii^ates of J'iuMi 
iiuniKs, medals, salvcTs, cups, addresso and 
caskeis, etc., from Goviu'iiors, high C<'N< rn- 
luent Oltlcials and Public Bodies for tlie nnx 
valuable and meritorious services for niaiiy 
benevolent caust^s rendered to the 
meiit, to the Country and to the (Rvn ra 
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Public. Uis seiviceti were rcquiBltioucd 011 
many occasions for prci)aring suitable schemes 
and for organising, designing and managing 
big Fetes and Exididtions in aid of various 
relief measures and War Kelicf Funds, lie 
was the backbone of several great Fetes and 
Exliibitions held in the Presidency during the 
last four decades and was the originator and 
Hon. Architect and Engineer and Organizer 
of the H. 0. H. Fete and Exliibition. He is 
a Jiclegatc of the ( ’hief Matrimonial Court, 
President of the Thakordwar and Karel wadi 
Anjuman Assoidation, Trustee of KappawaJla 
Agiary, and Vice-President of Anjuman Pux 
and also well connected with several Societies, 
Associations, lA'agues and Alandals, where he is 
taking a leading part in doing useful uorks to 
a meliorate sulferings. Addresa : — Dhuii Ituild- 
iiigs, Thakordwar Itoad, olf Queen’s Hoad, 
llonibay. 

i'ATAT^KAR, Major Sardar Hhimrao 

Kaoojirao alion Hhausaiteh Patankar, 
First Class Sardar and Jahagirdar, Deccan 
and Xolhainir, is a desceodant of the famous 
Clialukya family tluit 
acquired the Jahagir of 
Patan Mahal from the 
JMJapiir Oovertiment. b. 
iSth April 1800. Edm. : 
At Koliiapur under State 
supervision. He began to 
look after his .lahagir from 
1010 and since then he 1ms 
made several iniprovements 
ill it. His .lahagir 00m- 
prises (»f 31 villages yielding 
a revenue of lis. 05,000 
per year. He was invited for the Coronation 

Darbar at Delhi In 1013 and was the guest 
of the Hoinbay (»overnmcnt. In tiie great 
war he played an important jiart in recruit- 
ment and the collection of War I.oans and in 
recognition of the nimltorious services ren- 
dered by him, the Royal Military Commission 
of Lieutenantsliip was conferred on him in 
1018. He was again promoted to the rank 
of Captain and now he is a Major. The 
Bombay Oovernment was pleased to grant 
him special Second Class Magistrate iiowors 
to exercise witldn his own jurisdiction and in 
1 930 he was made a special First Class Magis- 
i rate. He has been working as the President 
of tlie Board of Advisory Committee of 11th 
-Maratlia Light Infantry for some years past. 
Ho was elected unopposed to the Bombay 
l^cgislative Council in 1930. He was ilony. 
V. D. C. to His Excellency tlie Governor 
of Bombay 1034-41. The All India Maratlia 
I'cague was started in November 1939 for the 
purpose of organising the Maratha community 
;>ud Shrimant Major Sardar Patankarsaheb 
"as unanimously elected its first Chancellor. 
Ho has since been taking great interest 
^'1 the cause of the uplift of the Maratha 
"inmunlty. Promoted the Karad Electric 
'•upply Co., Ltd. and has been the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors and the Managing 
'hrector 1936-30. Nominated Member of 



the Bombay Leglslulivc Council in 1937. 
Member of several Committees in the district 
appointed by the Government for the benefit 
of the masses, <^.17., Anti-(*orriiption, Hural 
Development, School Building, etc. Started 
16 primary schools for the Ixmeflt of his ryots 
in his Patan Estate villages and also a free 
medical dispensary at Nandni, his Jahagir 
village in Kolhapur State. Area of Jahagir 
about 68 scpiare miles. Population about 
20,000. Address: Shikka Mansion, Patan, 
Dist. Satara. 

PATANWALA, FakkitdjiIN K., Chairman, 
Patanwala Ltd., and Proprietor, E. S. Patan- 
wala, Manufacturing Perfumers, Bombay. 
b. 2l8t January T9 19. Son of the late Kbrahim 
S. J’atanwala. m. Miss 
Zaltoonbai, daughter of 
Khan Saheb Esmailjce 
Dalai, J.P., one son. 

Educ. : at Esidanade High 
School, Jiyculla Educational 
Sochity and Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, Bom- 
bay. Trustee, Madressa 
Biirliania, Jhalawar State. 

Clnhs : Cricket Club of 
India, Bombay. Islam Club, 

Bombay and Bhawaui Club, 

Jhalawar State. Jlccrealiotis : Swimming. 
AddreM : I‘atanwala Building, (kmnaught 
Koaci, }*arel, Bombay or Patanwala Ltd., 
Abdul Jlchiuun Strcid, Bombay. 

PATEL, Amralal J., F.U.P.S., F.K.S.A., P.S.A. 
b. 1.5ili April 1907. Edue. : at Village School. 
In 1924 took up photography and went to 
East Afriai in 1920 as a newsreel ijameraman. 

Keturned to India 1928 and 
joined an Indian Film Pro- 
ducers Company as a 
Cameraman, In 1932 
st arted business in the name 
of Central Camera Co. In 
1938 floated a new concern 
“ Photo (Inc Sound Agen- 
cies Ltd.'* In 1939 proceed- 
ed to America as one of the 
technical advisors 011 the 
picture ” The Itains (/ame.” 
Has visited practi<'ally all 
the countries of the world. Feeling the desire 
for village iip-lift and seeing the possibility 
of this through the medium of cinema formu- 
lated a scheme for showing cinema films in 
the villages and His Excellency Sir Roger 
Immley, the Governor of Bombay, approving 
of the idea had same introducetl in the Bombay 
Presidency. Some of the films shown are Edu- 
cational films and arc produced by Mr. Patel. 
Other J’rovincial Governments liave also 
taken up this scheme. Obtained highest 
honour In photography. Was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Photographic Society in 1939. 
Stood first in the Britisli Empire in 1938-1939 
for Wctorial pliotography competitions and 
W'on about 30 International awards. He is the 
proprietor of The (’entral Camera Co. Pre- 
sident of the Educ4vtlonaI Films of India ; and 
publisher of the magazine Camera in the 
Tropics. Also President of the Photo- 
graphic Society of India. Address: 195, 
ilornby Road, Bombay. 
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PATEL, Govindji Lallubhai, Managing 
Proprietor, The Central Engineering Co., 
Narsingarh (C.I.). b. 6th 
February, 1904, at Khara 
Abrama, in the Surat Dis- 
trict, in a cultured Gujerati 
family. After his under- 
graduation, he joined the 
V. J. T. Institute, Bombay 
and took L.S.E. Diploma. 

Served on the staff of many 
a prominent engineering 
concern. He is also the 
Member of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute, London. Big 
contractor in the Central India and Rajputana 
States ; expert in sanitary buildings, roads, 
bridges and culverts. Address : Narsingarh. 

PATEL, Jehangir Pestonji, B.A. (Cambridge) 
CJotton Merchant, h. Ist Fabnuiry 1905 
Son of Pestonji D. Patel 
Ednc. at St. :Xavier*8 High 
School, Bombay & Downing 
College, Cambridge. 
Director of The Patel Cotton 
Co,, Ltd., The East India 
1 Cotton Association Ltd. and 
• Messrs, G. Claridge & Co.: 

. j Ltd. Partner, Messrs. Patel 
I Brother.s. Cotton Brokers. 
Clubs : Willlngdon, Rotary 
j and Cricket Club of India. 

Address: Juhii, Bombay. 

PATEL, PIIANJIVANDAS U., B.A. (Bombay), 
B. Cora. (London), Joined National Insu- 
rance Co., Ltd., in May 1935, in-cimrge of 
the Agency Deimrtmeut at 
the Head Office at Calcutta. 

Appointed Secretary at 
Bombay in June 1937. 

Worked in tlie Midland 
Bank, London, for sometinie. 

Secretary, National Fire and 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
and National Insurance Co., 

Ltd., Bombay, b. Novem- 
ber 3, 1907. Son of Unied- 
bhai Tulsibhai I’atel of 
Sojitra, Baroda State, m. 

Miss Kanta, daughter of Uathibhai Kashilffiai 
Patel of Nadiad. Two sons. e. Govt. High 
School, Nadiad, M.T.B. College, Surat, and 
Gujerat College, Ahmedabad, and London 
School of £(;onoiui(;s, London. Address: 
*' Anchorage,” WaU'ha Gandlii Road, 
Gamdevi, Bombay, 

PATEL, Rao Bahapur Ranohhopbhai Bhai- 
BABHAI, C.T.E., M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar- 
rister-at-Law, J.P, Late 
ProtJionotary and Senior 
Master, High Court, Bom 
bay. b. 18th December 
1880. e. at Baroda and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
Joined Higli Court as Third 
Deputy Registrar on 3rd 
February 1905. Past Grand 
Master Depute, A.S.F.I. 
President, Sassoon Reading 
Room and Library, m. 
Bai Jiba. Has 8 surviving 
daughters: Kamlaben, wife of Mr. C. C. 




Desai, I.C.8., of Nagpur, Dhirajben, wii*. 
Mr. A. G. Desai, Barrister-at-Law, First As- 
sistant to the Court Receiver and Liquidator 
Bombay, and Shantaben, wife of Mr. j» r’ 
Desai, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Huzur Assist 
tant, Cutch. Address: — 3, Babulnath itoad 
Bombay 7. ’ 


PATEL, Vallabhbhai Jhaverbbai, Bar-at- 
Law. b. Slst Oct. 1876, of Patidar tamiiv 
at Karamsad near Nadiad ; Matriculated from 
the Nadiad High School, passed District 
Pleader’s Examination and began practice on 
the Olminal side at Godhra ; went to Eu^li^ud 
and was called to the Bar at Middle 'J crnple 
On return from England started pract ising iii 
Ahmedabad. Entered public life in lOlfias 
an associate of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Almie- 
dabad. Came into prominence as a Sajya- 
eraha Leader first at Kaira and then in tliei 
Nagpur National Flag agitation and elsewJn re, i 
and in the Bardoli No- tax Campaign. Was 
elected l*resident of the Ahmedabad Jinnici- ^ 
pality in 1924 and continued upto 1928 when 
ho left Ahmedabad for Bardoli. Was elected 
President of the 46th Indian National Con^^n .ss 
held at Karachi in 1931. Chainnan. Congress 
Parliamentary Sub-Committ«e, 1035-39, when 
he controlled the activities of the minisi ries in 
seven out of the eleven Indian Provin(c. 
Negotiated with the Thakore Saheb of Ibijkot 
on the question of reforms in the Governiiicnt 
of the State, 1938-39. Arrested and imprison- 
ed under Defence of India Act, October 
1940. 



PATELL, Jehanoir J. K., Acting Secrehny, 
W. I. A. Association, Bombay, b. 2nd Au{.ni4 
1905. Son of Mr. Jamshedji Cowasji Patcll, 
Solicitor. Unmarried. Educ\ 

St. Xavier’s School and 
(’ollege. Davar’s School of 
Commerce and School of 
Accountancy, London. 

Completed articleship for 
Incorporated Accountancy 
with Messrs. 8. B. Billimoria 
Co., Bombay. Assistant 
Secretory, W.l.A. Associa- 
tion from 1931. Appointed 
Acting Secretory 15th April 
1939. Has contributed 
articles on various subjects, particularly f»n 
‘ Motoring * and ‘ Pliotography Vice-Piitr'in 
and Life Member of the Bombay Presidency 
Olympic Association and the Bombay 
Symphony Orchestral Society ; Life 
of the Western India Automobile Association 
and the Cricket Club of India, 
President for the last three years oi tlic 
W.I.A.A. Staff Sports Club and the W.LA J- 
Staff Association. Member of Willlngdon feport 
Club, Club Member of the Royal Westcin 
India Turf Club, Lodge “Rising Star '• 
Western India ” No. 842 S. C., Chapter “Risio^ 
Star of Western India “ No. 142 8. 0., West- ni 
India Football Association Limited, Passeiib’^ 1 
and Traffic Relief Association. Becreatio-'- 
Football, Motoring and Photography, ; V 
Jer Manor, Chanda Ramjl Bttote, CoD 
Bombay. 
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l>jiriL, Laxmanrao MADHAVRAO, B.A., 
ISj.B., BX'MiniBter for Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Government of Bombay, b. 16th 
jaly 1907 at the village of Gahu, Tahika 
]^ahurl, District Ahmednagar. m. Miss 
I rmllabai, d, of Major B. S. Chavan, Baroda ; 
0UC. : Sangamner High School, Deccan 
(ollege, Poona, Kolhapur Law College. Parti- 
cipated in the 0. D. Movement in 1932 ; 
practised at Alimednagar ; presided over a 
gamber of political conferences held at Vital 
(W. Khandesh), Karad, Jalgaon; organised 
Kahuri Taluka Conference and presided over 
Shetkari Sammelan of the southern part of 
Ahmednagar District ; President of the 
District Congress Committee, Ahmednagar ; 
edited local Congress paper “ Sangha Shaktl *’ 
ior one year before accepting office under the 
new Constitution ; Offered Satyagraha in 
1940 and was sentenced to one year's simple 
imprisonment. Address: Ahmednagar. 


PATKI, Janardan Canesh, A.B.I.B.A., 
A.I.I.A., G.D.Arch., Chartered Architect. 
Born on 19th May 1901. After completing 
his studies, he joined the 
Sir J. J. School of Arts, 

Bombay, in 1924, and got 
Government Diploma in 
Architecture in 1930. 

Having had practical ex- 
perience in Aichitecture, 
he started his own luofes- 
sional practice in 1931. He 
is the second in India having 
passed the R.I.B.A., Special 
Examination. He is a 
Senior Partner of the firm 
of Messrs. Patki & Dadarkar, one of the well- 
known firms of Architects in Bombay. 
dentioJ Address : Piot I'lo. 548-B, Matunga, 
Bombay. Office Address : 6, Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta Boad, Fort, Bombay. 



ND ICHHARAM, BAO SAHEB, 
Municipality, V'ice-President, I 
ra Chamber of Commerce, I 
Bombay, Zemindar, ] 
Landlord and Banker of 
Savda (East Khandesh). 
Managing Director, The 
Great Social Life &. 
General Assurance Ltd., 
J algaon ( E . Khandesh). 
Chairman of The Savda- 
Faizpur Electric Supply 
Co., Ltd., Bombay, Pachora 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Bombay and a social worker 
Address: Savda (East 


PATKAR, Sir Sitarak Sunderrao, Kt. (1939). 
B.A., LL.B. b. 16th May, 1873. m. Shautabai. 
Ediic. : Elphinstone High S<;hool and College, 
Pleader, High Court, Appellate Side, 1897 . 
Government Pleader, 1913-26 ; Member, 
Indian Bar Committee, 1923 ; Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1926 ; Officiating Chief Justice 
in June 1931 ; retired in 1933 ; Vice-Chancellor 
of the Indian Women’s University, 1931 ; 
l^hancellor, July 1932 ; appointed by the 
Bombay Government, November 1933 k) 
enquire into the complaint of the Bombay 
I'ort Trust against the Bombay Municipality ; 
Umpire In the Wage Cut Dispute between the 
Ahuiedabad Millowners’ Association and tJie 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 1935 ; 
i’resident, Commission to inquire into the 
‘lection petition relating to the Bombay 
< entral Divlsiou Mabomedan Rural Conati- 
tiiency, 1935 ; Clialrman of the Court of 
Arbitration to decide dispute regarding 
jurisdiction over Cochin backwaters between 
the Cochin State and the Government of 
I'bJdras, 1936 ; appointed member of Bombay 
i amine Fund Committee. Address : Hughes 
lioad, Ohowpatty, Bombay. 



PATON, V. F. Noel, J.P., Partner : Messrs. 
Killick Nixon <fe Co. b. 29th January 1900. e. 
The Edinburgh Academy, m. (1932) Joane 
Mary e.d. of Sir Gilbert Wiles, K.C.I.E., 
one son and two daughters. 
Royal Engineers, 1918-19. 
Came to India as Asst, in 
Killick Nixon & Co., in 
1920. European Associa- 
tion Committee, 1931-1933 
and 1940 ; M.L.C., Bombay, 
1937 ; Chairman, Bombay 
Branch, Indian Roads and 
Transport Development 
Association Ltd. Chairman 
of tlie Association of Elec- 
trical Undertakings (Bom- 
, Vice-President, Bombay 

Caledonian Society; Captain, A. F. (I), Conmdg. 
Cav. Group, Bombay Light Patrol. Hon. 
A-D-C. to tlie Governor of Bombay. Repre- 
sented Bombay Contingent A.F.(I) at 

Coronation, 1937. Recreations : Riding, Golf, 

Sailing, Flsliing, Shooting. Clubs: Willingdon 
Sports Club, Byculla. R.B.Y.C., East India 
United Service. Address : 40, Pali Hill, 

Bandra. 


PATRO, RAO BAHADUR SIR ANNEPU PaRASHU- 
RAM, Kt. (1924); K.C.I.E. (1986); 
High Court, Vakil, Ganjam; landholder - 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council 
from 1920 to 1937 ; connected with the work- 
ing of Local Self-Government institutions in 
rural areas for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27. President, All-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi, 1930 ; President, South India 
Liberal Confederation, 1927 ; President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin). Delegate to Bound 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932 ; 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms, 1933. Delegate to tlie 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1931. Member of 
Council of State (Central) from 1937. Publiea- 
tions : Rural Economics ; A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
In Local Self-Government. Address : Kesava 
Bagh, Royapettah, Madras. 
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PATTANI, Anantkai Prabhasuankkr, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Dewan, Phavnagar State. Elder 
8011 of late Sir Prabliashanker Dalpatrain 
Pattani, K.C.I.E., and Lady Rama Pattani; 

b. 29th September 1888 ; 
e. in England at Elstree, 
Harrow and (yambridge ; 
m. Yashoinati L. Vaidya. 
1904 ; one son ; joined 
Bhavnagar State service in 
1911. (.'Ontroller of State 
Accounts; Tutor to His 
Highness the Minor Maha- 
raja and brothers 1920; 
Hazur Secretary 1931 ; 
Member, State CouikoI, 
1035 ; Dewan, l‘Ki7. Pnbli- 
rafiom : Has written two small plays for 
students in tiujarati ; A (Jujarati translation 
of Bernard Shaw's “ St. Joan ” with an original 
“ Explanation ’* of same ; and an illustrated 
Cujarati version, carried out under his direc- 
tion, of first fourteen (ihapters of 11. (i. Wells’ 
“Outline of History.” AiMre^s : Anaiit 

Wadi, Bliaviiagar. 

PAVRY, MISS Bapsy, M.A., Litterateur. 
Educ.: Queen Mary High Sehool and St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay; M.A., Columbia 
University. Visited Eng- 
land every year, since 
1924. Presented at Their 
Majesties* Court, 1 928 ; 

received by President 
Coolidge (1924), by Pope 
Pius XI (1920), by Signor 
Mussolini, by the Shah of 
Persia, and by the King of 
Afghanisteu (I934L Pre- 
sident Kemnl Atnturk, 

King Boris and Queen 
Ioanna, King Carol and 
Qneen Marie, Prince Regent Paul and Queen 
Marie of Yugoslavia and the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Italy (March- 
April 1937), by Herr Hitler, King Leopold 
and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, King 
George of Greece and King Farouk of 
Egypt (Aug.-Sept. 1937), by President 
Lebrun (1938). Guest of King Gazi in Iraq 
and of Emir Abdullah in Transjordan (1937). I 
Attended the historic reception given in j 
Paris by the President of France in honour 
of King George and Queen Elizabeth (1938). 
Member of Committee tif various (’harity 
Balls, held in London in 1928-38, in the 
presence of members of the Royal Family. 
Publications : Heroines of Ancient Persia 
(Cambridge, 1930). Address: Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PAVRY, Basturji Saheb Cursrtji Erachji, 
First High lYiest of the Fasall Parsis, elected 
1920 ; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia 
1929 ; Honorary Member of the Hungarian 
Oriental Society. (Congratulatory Addresses 
from six of the world’s foremost learned 
Societies, 1981-33 ; presented on 9 April 1934 
with a (Jommemoration Volume, by seventy 
eminent scholars from seventeen countries, 
and published in England by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; felicitations and tributes from 
many W'orld-famous men, April 1939 ; b. 


9 April 1859 ; sons, three ; daughters, 

Owns large estates in Baroda State. 
tion : Ordained 1871 ; High Priest of Jhc 
Parsis at Lonavla, elected, 1912; Trustee (,t 
the Mullau Foundation for Bettenueut of 
Zoroastrian Community. Presented win, ,, 
Complimentary Address by the Parsoes of 
Navsari, 1920. Publication : Essays and 
Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects, Parts i t,, 
6, Bombay, 1904, 1917, 1921, 1922. 

1937. Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927. Td- 
dress : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PAVRY, JalDasturC., M.A. , Ph.D., Orientalist 
Vice-President, Society for Study of ReliKious' 
London ; Honorary Member, Institute Litte- 
ralre et Artistiquo de France, Paris. Im-How 
of Columbia University. Presented to ui.s 
Majesty at the Levee 0928). Reccivi'd bv 
Pope Pius XI (192(1), by Signor MushoMhI. 
the Shah of Persia and the King of Afghanistan 
(1934), by President Kemal Atatuik. king 
Boris and Queen Ioanna, King Carol and 
Queen Marie, Prinee Regent Paul aiul Qium 
Marie of Yugoslavia, and the Oown Prince 
and Crown Prince.ss of Italy (March- A])ril lt);!7) 
by Herr Hitler, King Leopold and (^uciu 
Elizabeth of Belgium, King George of Greece ), 
and King Farouk of Egypt (Aug.-Sept, 
by President Lebrun (1938). Guest of King 
Gazi in Irak and of Emir Al)dullah in Trans- 
jordan (19.37). Attended the hLstoric Piecc|)- 
tiou given by President Lebrun in honour of 
the King and Queen (19.38). Mem her of 
(iouneil, World Alliam^e for International 
Peace through Religion (Geneva). Pablim- 
tion: Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life 
(New York, 1920). Address: Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PAVRY, Merwanji Eraohji, J.P. (Boiultay): 
L.U.C.P. (Loudon); L. M. & S. (Bombay); 
L.M. (Dublin) ; (JaiJtain (I.M.S.) of the Paisi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hoii. Presidency Ala gtc. ; 
Medical Practitioner, Bombay, />. 14 Get . 
1806. Kdur. : Grant Medical College of 
Bombay ; Rotunda Hospital of Dublin, and 
Loudon Hospibil. Played for Middlesex 
County XT in 1895; Divisional Surgeon, Ht. 
.lohn’s Ambiihiuee Brigade; Overseas ; .Serving 
Brother of the Venerable Order of St. .lolm : 
Vellum Vote*. e)f Thanks of the Grand Prloiy 
Long Servie*e Meelal jinel Bar ; Hon. J/ife 
Meniiher, St. .loliii Ainhuhiime Assex-iation, 
President, Jtaronet Crie-ket (!Iul» anel Jolin 
Bright ('rie-ke*t (’luh, sine;e 1882, and Bomhay 
Pars! G.vinkhana, sine*e 1938. Vie'.c-Jhe'sidoMl . 
J'hysie;al Culture anel Health League, Sii 
Dinshaw Petit Gyinmishini, Beunhay Sioiii 
Association, Bombjiy Olympic Assoedation ami 
B. P. A. Boxing ’ Feeleration ; Trustee of 
various Jnstitutioiis and (dharity 'rnmts. 
PubHcationH : Pars! Crie ket, ede;. i'hibs : 
Parsi Gymkhatia, Willlngdon Sports ('lul», ami 
Ripon Club. Address: Mayo Roael, Bomba\- 

PENNY, James Downino, B.A. (Oxon.) 19b" 
I.C.S. (1910), C.S.L (1939), C.I.E. (llC.i 
Cidef Secretary to Government, Piinjal*. 
25th May, 1886. m. to Margaret Ah>iN 
Wilson ; Educ. : at Marlborough College'- 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Ineiian Arm) 
Reserve of Oftleers 1917 ; Settlement Ofiieti, 
Lyallpur, 1920 ; Senior Secretary to FiiwiRf ** 
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I ('omniis»ioner, Punjab, 1026 ; Deputy Seere- 

; (ary, Govt, of India, Finance Department, 

: 1926 ; Secretary to Government of Punjab, 

' Kinance Dept., 1927; Commissioner 3034; 

( bief Secretary to Govt, of Punjab, 1937. 
Address : Punjab Civil Secretariat, liahore. 

pEElER, Most Kkv. Ferdinand, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. 6. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
ndjutor Bishop, Dec. 1921. Grand Cross 
Order of the Crown ; Grand Cross Order of 
I.eopold. Address : 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

FHIIKIN, E. a. O., C.I.E. (1937), Inspector 
(Jencral of Police, Orissa, h. 1880; w„ to 
Marlon TooRood, 1014; Educ, : Blundells, 
•loincd Bengal Police, 1000 ; Transferred to 
Jlihar and Orissa, 1012 ; Transferred to New 
Orissa, 1036 ; various posts as Superintendent 
(if Police, Principal, Police Training College 
mid D.l.G., C.I.D. Address: Cuttack, B. N. 
JMy., Orissa. 

I'KTIT, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, 3rd Baronet, 
cr. 1800 ; b. 24 June 1001 ; s. of Sir Dinshaw 
Manockjee Petit, 2nd Baronet, and Dinbai, 
d. of Sir J. Jecjeeblioy, 3rd Baronet. S. father 
1033 ; m. 1028, Syiia, d. of late It. D. Tata; 
one s. one d. Educ. : St. Xavier’s, Bombay ; 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Called to Bar, 
fiiuer Temple, 1025. Ifeir: s. Nasserwanjee 
Dinshaw Petit, b. 13 Aug. 1934. Address: 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

1’1'iTlT, Jehanoir, Merchant, and until recently 
Millowner and agent for the Petit group 
of mills, b. 21 St August 1870. .* St. 

Xavier’s College ; Hon. Pre. Magistrate 
(1004-15); Member, Bombay TjCgislative 
('ouiicil (1921-34); Bombay Municipal 
Corporation (1901-30) ; Bombay Improvement 
board (1020-30) ; Bomiiay Development 
board (1020-34) ; Board of the V. J. Technical 
Institute (1013-33); the Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-17); the Bombay Presidency 
industrial Committee (1918-25) ; the Industrial 
Disputes’ Committee (1021); the Excise 
Committee (1921-24); the University llefonns 
< lommittee (1924-25) ; the Bombay Provincial i 
Franchise Committee (1931); and tlie Com- 
mittees of Management of all tlie Petit 
(Clarities and Institutions. Fellow of the 
Bombay University (1928-34) ; Trustee, 
Parsce Puiichayat of Bombay (1916-34); 
Didegatc, Pars! Chief Matrimony Court, 
bomliay (1900-20); President of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber (1019-20) ; of the Bombay 
MillowncTs' Association — twice — (1 91 6-16 
Juid 1028-29) and has served on several other 
1‘ublic Bodies. Address : Petit Building, 
Hornby Koad, Fort, Bombay. 

IMldviTCH Denys, C.I.E. (1041), T.P. Director, 
>Mlelligencc Bureau, Government of India. 

Get. 6, 1801 ; m. Phyllis (Miarsley, d. of 
■CiUii Uob(‘rt,s ; 1 1 d. ; Educ. : 'ronliridge ; 

i’dried the Indian Police in 1012 and served in 
lie United Provinces; Deputy Direetor, 
liitelligencD Bureau, 1036-1030 ; Director, 
F^30. Address: New Delhi and Simla. 

^ I lib : Koyal Thames Yacht Club. 
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PILLAI, Narayana Raomavan, B.A. (MaAras), 
1018; B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 1022, C.I.E., 
C.B.E., Joint Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Government of India, h. 24tJi July 
1898. m. to Edith Minnie Arthurs. Educ. : 
(’hristian College, Madras, and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. in 1022 and served 
till 1027 in the Central Provinces, Assistant 
Collector of Customs, 1027 ; Deputy Director 
of Commercial Intelligence, 1929 ; Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, Com- 
merce Department, 1031 ; Collector of 
Customs, 1036 ; Joint Secretary to tiie 
Government of India, 1038. Address : Com- 
merce Department, Govt, of India, New Delhi 
and Simla. 

PILLAY, T. SiVARAMASETF, O.B.E. (1941 ), 
M.A., B.L.; Dy. Secretary, C’oinmerce 

Department. />. 24tli April 1899 ; Educ. : 
Madras. Address: Government of India, New 
Dclhi/Simla. 

PLATTS, liT.-CoL. Matthew George, B.Se., 
M.I.C.E., C.I.E. (1030); O.B.E. (1020); M.C. 
(1017). Chief Engineer for Electricity, Govt, 
of Madras, b. Dec. 17, 1886 ; m. Helen Adah 
widow of the late Capt. J. R. ('ook, T.A. and 
d. of the late R. A. Sadler of Blandford. Dorset ; 
Educ. : Tlie Leys Sciiool. Cambridge, Leeds 
Univ. and School of Military Engineering, 
(iiatham. Royal liiigineers and P.W.D., 
India. Publications : Professional papers 
to tlie Instil ution of (ivil Engineers. Address : 
Govt. Electricity Deiit., Madras. 

PODAll, Ramdev Anandilal, leading merchant, 
cotton magnate and a wiil-known philan- 
tiiropist. b. at Nawalgarh in 1806, Senior 
partner of Messrs. Anandilal Podar & Co., 
Member : New York Cotton Exeliunge ; New 
Orleans Cotton Jixehange ; 

Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
and Incorporated Oil & 

Seeds Association of 
London. A Founder 
Director and (iiairman, 

Podar Sons Ltd., I’odar 
Trading ('o.. Ltd., Sliree 
Shakti Mills Ltd., Silk & Art 
Silk Mills Association Ltd., 

Founder Director and Vice 
Cliairman : Bombay Yarn 
Exchange JA^l., and Indian 
Stock Exchango Ltd., Ex-Vicc-Chairman, 
Grain & Seeds Brokers’ Association Ltd., 
Founder Director A Ex-Chairman, Podar 
Mills Ltd., Director; East India Cotton 
Association lAR., Union Bank of India Ltd., 
and The Indian Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Ex-Dircetor, Marw’ari Cliainber of Commerce 
Ltd., President, Marwari Sammelan, Bombay ; 
Santa, (’ruz Residents’ Association, Santa 
Cruz Education Society aiid Malad-Kandivli 
Education Society. Ex-President, Marwari 
Agrawal Oatiya K-osh and Rajputana Siiiksha 
Mandal. Founder and Trustee : Bombay 
Ayurvedic Society. Vice-President, Cotton 
Brokers’ Association Ltd., 'rrustee : Ijakshnii- 
naruyan Temple Trust, Santo (Tuz. Vice- 
President, Shiksiiaii Prasarak Mandali, Poona. 
Hon. Secretary A- Trustee : Anandilal Educa- 
tion Society. Member of the Advisory 
Committee; Podar Ayurvedic College and 
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Hospital. Member, Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan, 
Bombay. Patron, Bombay Hindi Vidya- 
peeth. President, All India Marwari Federa- 
tion (Bhagalpur Session), 1941. Club: The 
Orient Club, Bombay. Address : Podar 
Chambers, Fort, Bombay. 


POLLOCK, Thk Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ronald 
Evelyn, Judge, High Court, Nagpur, b. 17th 
April, 1891 ; m. Margery Fitzc ; EdMc. ; 
Harrow and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
B.A. (1913) ; Barrister of Gray’s Inn (1934) ; 
passed into I.C.S., 1914 ; District and Sessions 
Judge, 1924 ; Legal Remembrancer to Govern- 
ment, 1930 ; Additional Judicial Com- 
missioner, 1932 ; Puisne Judge, 1936. Ad- 
dress : Nagpur, C.P. 


PRABHUNATH SiNHJi, Maharaj : General 
Member, Executive Council, Narsingarh State 
and Private Secretary to 
His Highness The Maharaja 
Saheb Bahadur of Narsin- 
garh. b. 24th AprU 1909. 
Uncle of the present Ruler 
of Narsingarh, and son of 
the late Maharaj Shrl Moti 
S i n h j i . Educ. at the 
Narsingarh High School and 
prlvatdy. Served many 
years as the Controller of 
Household to His High- 
ness and afterwards was 
promoted to the post of the Private Secretary, 
in which post he is still serving. Working 
successfully as the President of the Narsingarh 
Central War Committee, donated more than 
Rs. 2,000 as his share. Address: Narsingarh. 


PRADHAN, Sir Govind Balwant, Kt,, 
(cr. 1981) B.A., LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) b. 
May 1874. m. Ramabai, d. of P. B. 
Pradhan, retired Assistant Engineer. Educ. : 
B. J. High School, Thana, Elphinstone College, 
and Govt. Law School, Bombay. Practised at 
Thana ; Public Prosecutor of Eolaba, 1907-20 ; 
for 20 years a member of Thana Municipality ; 
for several years its Vice-President and for 
7 years its elected President ; President, 
Thana District Boy Scouts Movement ; 
elected to the Bombay Council in 1924 ; 
re-elected in 1926; Minister of Forest and 
Excise, 1927-28 ; Finance Member of Bombay 
Government, 1928-32; Chairman, Reception 
Committee, All Faiths’ Conference, 1932 ; and 
Maha Sabha Conference, Bombay, 1933 ; 
(Conferred title of “The Promoter of Faith ” 
by Shri Jaggadgurii Sliankaracliarya in 1934 ; 
and Ctiairman of the Reception Committee of 
AU-lndla Anti-Communal Award Conference, 
Bombay in 1984. Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Provincial Land 
Mortgage Bank, Bombay. The Long-life 
Insurance Co., and The Neptune Insuran(;e 
Co. ; substitute Delegate for India for the 
Assembly of the I/eaguo of Nations, 
1937. Address : Balvaut Bang, Thana, 
Bombay. 


PRASAD, Jaoat, M.A., B.Sc., C.I.E. 

Retd. Accountant General and Fiimati 
Adviser, His Highness’s Government, .lamn 
and Kashmir, b. 16th May, 1879 ; Ednv. Uu 
( Jentral College (now University ( ollsge 
Allahabad. Joined the Indian Audit an 
Accounts Service, 1902 ; Retired, 1 
Accountant General, Posts and Teleprapl 
(Permanent) ; Dy. Auditor General 
ing). Address : Daiyaganj, Delhi. 

PRASAD, Kunwar Sir Jaqdisii, K.cs 
( 1937); Kt. (1936); C.S.I. (1931); ni 
(1923); O.B.E. (1919); M.A. (Oxnn. 
6. Jan. 17, 1880. Educ. : Allahabad bniver 
sity, Lincoln College, Oxford. Assistant an( 
Joint Magistrate; Magistrate and Collcctoi 
1903-21; Provincial Reforms Officer, 1920 
Secretary to Government, U.P., 1921-27 
Chief Secretary to Government, li. p, 
1927-1931. Resigned Indian Civil Service 
April 1 933. Home Member to V, P 
Government, 1933; Member, Viceroy’ 
Executive Council, Ist April 1935 to ]!)40 
Address : Raja Jai Kislien Das Bahadur’^ 
House, Diwankabazaar, Moradabad, U.P. j 

PRASAD, Rajendra, M.A., M.L., LL.D.! 
(Allahabad Unlv.). b. 3 Dec. 1884. mie. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Vakil, High 
Courts, C-’alcutta and Patna, till 1920, Tro- 
fessor, Univ. Law College, Calcutta, 1914-16; 
Member, Senate of Patna University since its 
foundation ; worked in Champaraii District 
with Mr. Gandhi emancipating the ryots in 
1917 ; re.signed in pursuance of non-co-opera- 
tion resolution ; Secretary and President, Bihar 
Provincial Congress Committee for several 
years ; President, Bihar Provincial Conference, 
1920 and 1929; Vice-Chancellor, “Bihar Vid- 
yapith,” founded Patna I^w Weekly ; 
General Secretary, Reception Committee, Oaya 
Congress, 1922; President, 48th Session, Indian 
National Congress, held in Bombay, October 
1934 and also in Calcutta, 1939 ; President, 
Biliur Central Relief Committee, President, 
Quetta Central Relief Committee, Karachi, 
1935 ; Secretary, All-India Parllameiitaiy 
(lomniitice, 1936 ; Member, Working 
mittee of the All-India Congress Coimnittee ; 
President, All India-Hiiidi Literary Confeiem c 
twice in Cocanada, 1928 and Nagpur, 
Rector, Bharatiya Itihas Parishad ([ndian 
Academy of History). Address : Sadnkat- 
asram, Patna. 

PRASAD, Dr. Jwala, M.A., Ph.D. 

King George V Silver Jubilee Med»l. 
King George VI Coronation Medal ; Proicj'!;; ' • 
King Edward College, Amraoti. 

October 1890; m. to Shreemati Hanoi 0 
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fdue. : St. John’s College, Agra ; and Fitz- 
^Tilllam House, Cambridge. Professor, St. 
John’s College, Agra ; Professor and Principal, 
K^obertson College, Jubbulpore. Publica- 
tion : Text- Books of Intermediate Logic, 
Deduction and Induction ; Introduction to 
Indian Philosophy ; Indian Epistemology ; 
History of Home (Hindi) ; Western liOgic 
(Hindi) ; and a number of various research 
papers. Addrens : King Edward College, 
Ainraoti (Berar). 

PKATER, Stanlkv Hbnrv, M.L.A., J.P., 
l^M.Z.Z., Curator, Bombay Natural History 
Society. 6. 12th March 1890 ; m. Emma 
Elisabeth Sharman ; Educ. : St. Mary’s, 
Bombay. Joined the Bombay Natural 
History Society as Assistant in 1907 ; elected 
t'orrespondlng Member of the Zoological 
Society of London in 1922 ; Joint Editor of 
the Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society since 1921. President, Anglo-Indian 
und Domiciled I]iiropean Association, Bombay. 
Nominated to represent the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Community In Bombay 
begislative Council in 1930 ; Elected Member, 
Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; served 
on the Bombay Provincial FranclHse Com- 
mittee, 1932. Member of the Provincial 
Hoard of Anglo-Indian and European Educa- 
tion, 1984-1940 ; represented the Anglo- 
Indian and European Schools in the Bombay 
Presidency on the Inter-Provincial Board of 
Education, Delhi, 1938 ; Managing Committee, 
St. George’s Hospitol, 1935 ; represents the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly in the Senate 
of the Bombay University. Publications: 
“ Wild Animals of the Indian Empire *’ ; has 
written several articles of educational interest 
particularly about Museums, Address 6, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

PREMCHAND. SIR Kikabhai, Kt. (1931). 
Financier ; b. April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily. 
Kduc. : at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
193{) ; Member of the Indian Central 
(’oinmittee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address: Premodyan, Love Lane, 
Byculla ; or 63, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

PK EMJI Chaturbhpj, Ved, one of the popular 
Share, Stock und Finance 
brokers, b. 13th December 
1889. e. at the New High 
School, m. Mias Ih-emabai 
d. of Llladluir Lakhmldas, 
10 sons and 1 daughter. 
After education joined cot- 
ton business in 1 909 and by 
dint of his merits became 
Manager of the well-known 
firm of G. Dossa & Co. En- 
tered the Stock Exchange 
and joined M. K. Ved & Co., 
u 1919 as partner. Became Chief Partner, 
Purchased his own curd in 1925. 
J*' win working in his own name in 1939. Vice- 
i’lcaident, Bhatia Mitra Nandal in 1938 and 
'‘GJ. Trustee of tlie Building Fund of the 
Mandal. Clubs : C. C. 1., R. W. I. T. C., 
Hindu Merchants. Address: Agakhan 

I'Miidings, Dalai Street, Fort. 
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PRITAM Kunwar Rani comes of the Bedi 
family of the Punjab and is the grand- 
daughter of Sir Baba Khem Singli Bedi. b. 
1916. Educ. : Queen Mary College, Lahore, 
m. in 1929 the late Raja 
Jagat Kumar of Sahaspur 
Bilari Estate in the Morada- 
bad Dist., who died of a 
motor car accident in 1933, 
leaving behind a daughter, 

Rajkumari Diamarid Prem- 
jagat India Mohiui, The 
Rani Sahiba is very 
interested in the present-day 
problems and frequently 
contributes to the columns 
of the “ Leader,” " Land- 
holders’ Journal ” and “ Feudatory and 
Zemlndari India.” Her contributions have 
generally been very thoughtful and inspiring 
and in the words of the “ Pioneer ” of Lucknow 
her power of expression is so lucid and impres- 
sive that any leader writer might envy it. 
There are few meetings of landholders in 
the provinces where she is not invited and 
where members of her class do not look up to 
her for guidance and help in organising public 
opinion. Her Presidential address to the fifth 
U.P. Zemindar Conference at Benares was 
appreciated by no less a man than Lord 
Halley. She is tlie Honorary Assistant 
Manager of her own Estate and has been 
elected Vice-President of the United Provinces 
Court of W’ards Association. She is also a 
non-otticial visitor of the Moradabad Dis- 
trict Jail. There are very few landlords in 
U. P. whose name is so 
popular as that of Rani 
Pritam Kunwar. The 
Rani Saheba takes great 
Interest in the Girl (juide 
movement and is a Lieute- 
nant of the Nainltal 
branch. She also in- 
augurated the second 
session of tiie U. P. 
Hindu Young League at 
Bareilly. Raj Kumari 
Indra Mohinl, the only 
daughter of Rani Pritam Kunwar and heir to 
Sahaspur Bilari Estate was born on July 
25, 1031. She is being educated In St. Mary 
Ramnee Convent at Nainital. She is well 
behaved and intelligent. She is also receiving 
tuition in Hindi and Urdu. Address : Sahas- 
pur Palace, Dist. Moradabad. 

PUCKLE, Frederiok Hale, B.A., C.S.T. (1938), 
(M.E. (1930). Director-Geueral of Information, 
Govt, of India, h. June 8, 1889 ; m. Violet 
Marion Vaughan-Thomas. Educ. : Uppingham 
and King’s College, Cambridge. I.C.S., 1913 ; 
Indian Army, 1915-1919; thereafter various 
parLs in Punjab and under the Govt, of India. 
Address : Simla/New Dellii. 

PUDUKKOTTAl, HiS HIGHNESS SRI Brihad- 
AMBA Das Baja Bajaqopala Tondaiman 
Bahadur, Baja of. b. 1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an area 
of 1,179 sq. miles and population of 4,38,373 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dpiasty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns. Address: 
New Palace. Pudukkottai. 
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PURSHOTAMDAS, Dhirajlal Maganlal, 
B.Com. b. 24th April, 1913. Educ. at Bharda 
New High School and Sydenham College 
of Commerce, Bombay. CrandBon of the 
late Purshotamdaa Pranval- 
labhdas, the founder of the 
firm PurahotamdasPranval- 
labhdaB & Co., Share 
Brokers, and son of the late 
Maganlal Purahotamdas. 
m. Miss Ashrumati, 

daughter of Chotalal Shivlal 
Khandwala of Surat. One 
son. The firm of Pursho- 
tamdas Pranvallabhdas was 
one of the earliest Stock 
Exchange Anna having a 
large patronage ; it has been connected with 
the house of Tatas since its inception. 
Director, East & West Insurance Co., Ltd.. 
Recreatiom .— Tennis, Badminton and 
Billiards. ClnhR : Radio. Hindu Merchants 
and Hindu (Jymkhana, Bombay. 

PURSHOTAMDAS Thakurdas, Sir, Kt. 
(1923), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.E., Cotton Merchant. 
b. 30th May 1879. Educ.: Elph. Coll., 
Bombay. Member, Indian Retrenchment Com- 
mittee; Director, Reserve Bank of India ; Mem- 
ber, Royal Commission on Indian (Currency and 
Finance (1926), Delegate to Round Table 
("onference (1930-33). I*resident, East India 
Cotton .4sso<*iation. Chainnan, Oriental Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd. ; Chainnan, Indian Radio 
and Cal)l(* Coinmun {(nations Co., Ltd. AdilreHit: 
“ Suneeta,” Ridge Road, Malalmr Hill. 

QTJADIR BTTKSH KHAN. Khan Sahkb (1941) 
Notary Public (1941). Advocate, Hazaribugh 
(Behar). (/. 1901, son of Elahi Buksh Khan, 
Ednr. : at St. Columba’s 
College, Hazaribagh and 
Patna. Started practice in 
1926. leading (Criminal 
Lawyer and publici.st, con- 
sistent political and social 
worker, Vice-President of 
the Proviiu-ial Muslim 
League, Bihar— member of 
almost all public and social 
IwMlies. F o u n d e r and 
Secretary of the Muslim 
(lirls School, Hazaribagh. 

Awarded Hanad in 1931 for general work. 
Special hol)by travelling, Leader of the Muslim 
Community in Chotta Nag]Uir. Addrean : 
H azari ba gh ( Bihar). 

QADTR, Khan Bahadur Sheikh, Sir Abdul, 
Kt., cr. 1927 ; Bar-at-Law ; Advotmte, 
High Court, Lahore; formerly Additional 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Lahore. 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, Lahore, 
1923; (Deputy President, 1924); a Fellow, 
Punjab University, liUhoie. b. 1874 ; «. of 
late Sheikh Futehuddin of Kasur, Punjab, 
India, m. d. of lat^ Sheikh Mohamad 
Umar, Bar-at-Law, Lahore ; six s. one d, 
Educ. : Forman Christian (’ollege, Latiore ; 
Lincoln’s Inn, Journalist, as editor, The 
Observer and the Makhzan, l.almre, 1896- 
1904 ; study for the Bar in England, 
1904-1907 ; practised as Advocate, 1907- 
1920 ; during which period he worked as 




Public Prosecutor at Lyallpur for eigin 'mro 
the first elected President of the 
Legislative Council, Jan.-Sept. 1925, wlu n !> 
resigned the Chair on his appointmont, 
Acting Minister for Education, Punjat. On 
termination of thatduty, sat on the Coniiuittec 
of Inquiry appointed to examine tiu> 
Administration in the Punjab ; deputed h •> 
full delegate to represent India at the rti, 
Assembly of the League of Nations at (h iK va 
1926 ; acted as Revenue Member of the 
Executive Council, Punjab Government, ^ 
ns Member of Public Hervice Couiiuisi^iim 
1929 ; Member, Council of the SecA larv of 
State for India, 1934-1937 ; Adviser, • 

Elected member of the Int-ernatioinil i ,,u,! 
mlttee for Intellectual t!o-operatloii, (.'ciicvy 
in 1939. Officiated as Law Memher, (iovcu, 
ment of India, from 25th October I ‘>39 lo i^Mrd 
December 1939, Puhlicatiom : the Now 
School of Urdu Literature (in Ihi^disl*) • 
Maqam-i-Khilafat (in Urdu). Jrfr/rm. 4 ’ 
Temple Road, Ijahore. 


RADHAKRTSHNAN, SIR S., Kt. (1931) ; M 
1). Lltt. (Hon.), LL.D., F.B.A.. Professor of 
Eastern Religions, Oxford University. 

King George V, Professor of Phiiosn|.|iy. 
Calcutta Uuiversity, Member of l.h<; InitV- 
natlonal Committee on Intellectual ( u- 
operation, 1931-39. Vice-l3iancellor, Hindu 
University, Benares, since Septeruher liiiu. 
b. 5th Sei)t. 1888. Educ.: at tl»e Aladris 
(^iristian College ; For sonui time i’lo- 
lessor of Philosophy, Jh’esldeiuiy ('nlltLie. 
Madras. Mysore University, Upton l.ci iiin'r 
in Comparative Religion, Manchester ('(dlirc. 
Oxford, Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1930. lUihli- 
cations : Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore ; Tljc Reign of Religion in (/cntcni- 
porary Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy; Philosofdiy of the 
Upanishads ; The Hindu View of Life ; The 
Religion we need ; Kalki, or the Future of 
Civilisation East and West in Religion on 
“ An Idealist View of Life ” : Eastern llermions 
and Western Thouglit, article”; Indi.ui 
Philosophy in Eneyclopsedia Bribnmiia, 
and several others on Philosophy and Religion 
in Mind, Internatioiuil Journal of Rthiis. 
Hibbert .Tournal, etc. Address : University, 
( ■alcutta : Benares. 


RAFIUDDIN AHMAD Maulvi, Sir, Kt. (1932); 
Bar-at-Law, J.P. Educ. '. Deccan College, 
Poona and University College, London. 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple m 
1892 ; Practised for some years at the Pn' .v 
Council. As a journalist was a letodiir 
contributor to the Nineteenth Centurn , 
The Times, and The Pull Mail [ 

holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jiilnlee 
Medal. First elected to Bombay roiuicii. 
1 909 ; appointed Minister, Bombay boyern 
ment in June 1928 and rc-!ipp"!>o'''‘ 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov. 1 .'0 . 
resigned in 1932. Had the honour of 
Her Iat« Majesty Queen Victoria, »n • < 
Hindustani studies and publishing ' 

of the Runne in an article In the Strand Al!ig:i/» 
in 1892 by Her Majesty’s special ; 

Companion of the Turkish ^ 

Majidia and Knight of the order of the u 
and the Sun of Persia. Arffresvs 
Ganeshkhind Road , Poona. 
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RAHIM, The Hon Sir abdor, M.A., LL.D. 
(1919). K.C.S.I, (1924) President, Legislative 
Assembly. 6. Sentember, 1867. Called to the 
Par (Middle Temple) 1890; practised as 
Advocate, Calcutta ; Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, 1900-03; Appointed .Tudge, Madras 
High Court; Fellow, Madras University since 
1 9 O 8 . Member of the 11. Commission on Public 
Services, 1913-16; officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 1919. Publication: “Principles 
of Mahomed an Jurisprudence.** Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal. 
1920-26 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
1926-29; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party ; Member, Ta^gislative Assembly, 1931 ; 
Leader of the Independent Party in the 
Assembly from 1931; leader of thc*‘Opposltion'’ 
in the Assembly, 1931-34: Member of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in England. 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
since .Tanuary 193,6 ; Leader of the Indian 
Delegation to the Empire Parliamentary 
Conference, 1935. Address : 6, Cunning Load, 
New Delhi. 

KAlllMTOOLA, Fazal Ibrahim, C.T.E., B.A., 
J.P., Honorary Magistrate; recipient of 
.liildlec and Coronation Medals: Member. 
Indian Tariff Board, Merchant, b. 2 1st 
October 1895. m. Jainabai, d. of Alimahomed 
Kazalbhoy. Educ. : St. Xavier’s lligli School, 
and College, Bombay ; passed First LL.B., 
examination, studied ui)to 2nd LL.B., Poona 
Law (College ; Member. Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-1930; TrusDie, Bombay 
Port Trust, 1921-1930 ; Member, Advisory 
(’oitirnlttee, Bombay Develonrneiit Depart- 
ment, 1922 ; Member, Advisory (’oininittee — 

, appointed to advice Government about liquor 
shops in Boinitay City, 1922 ; was appointed by 
the Government of India on (lovernment 
S(a'uriti(^s (Committee for considering the propo- 
sition with regard to tlie estal)iishment of 
Sinking Fund for 3 A; 3^% Government 
l*a])ers ; Member of tlio (’onnnittcc of Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 1921-1930; Member of 
Executive (’onncil of the Bombay Presidency 
Buy Scouts Association: licpresentativc of 
the Corporation on B.B.A(M. llailway Advi- 
sory Council ; Secretary, Imperial Indian 
(Itizeihsliip Association ; Member, Standing 
Kinance (^Jinmittee for Hallways, llaiiw’uy 
Board ; Member llaj inquiry (’oininittee, 
1929 ; ('hairman lleeeption (’oinndttee of the 
Bombay Prcsuleney Muslim J^ducatioual 
Conference ; President, Bombay Presidency 
linlii Teachers’ (’onferema!; President, Urdu 
N(‘\vsi)apers' Assoeiatiou, a body wliich has 
as its incmbers all the Urdu newsiiapors, both 
dailies and we(>klies of Jhdiii ; Jlirector, Siil- 
tania Cotton Manufacturing (k».. Ltd. ; 
Director, Tata f’onstructioii Co., Ltd. ; repre- 
sented Bombay Government on tlie (Jommittee 
of Sir Harcoiint Butler Teehnologieal Institute 
to advise Government of II.P. ; Secretary & 
Promoter of All-India Muslim Conference ; 
Secretary, All-India Minorities Conference, 
which formulated as were knowm Muslim 
demands, wliieli were siihseciucntly embodied 
ni the communal award and, under the consti- 
tution, by separation of Sind and full Provin- 
cial Autonomy to North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ; Member, Central Broadcasting Advi- 
sory Of nncil ; Director, Tata Iron A Steel Co., 


Ltd., Bombay Electric Supply <fe Tramway 
Co., Ltd., Automobile Acceptance Corporation; 
Member, Standing Committee for Haj and 
India Association, London ; Member, Central 
Legislative Assembly, 1925-1930 ; appointed 
Member of the Indian Tariff Board , 1930 ; 
Appointed Ag. President of the Indian Tariff 
Board, 1932; President, Indian Tariff Board, 
1935 ; Member. Bombay Legislative Assembly, 
1937, resigned owing to being asked again 
to join the Tarlll Board ; Conducted the 
following inquiries as Member and Presi- 
dent of the Indian Tariff Board, from 1930- 
1938 : — Indian Sugar Industry, 1930 and 
1937 (1937, Special Sugar Board) ; Indian 
Paper Industry, 1031 and 1936 (1936 as 
President); Wire and Wire Nails Industry; 
Electric Wire and (’ables ; Glass Industry ; 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry, 1932 and 1935 
(1935, Special Tariff Board); Sericulture 
Industry (as President), Indian W^ooilen 
Industry, recipient of the Honour “ C.I.E.” 
from His Majesty Tlie King Emperor, 1939. 
Director, The Ahinedabad Advance Mills, 
Ltd., Tata Powm* Co.; J’ata Oil Mills Co., 
Ltd. and Swadeslii Mills Co., J.td. President, 
Ismailia Co-oj)erative Bank, Ltd. Address: 
Ismaii Building, Hornliy Hoad, Bombay. 
RAHIMTOOLA, Sir Ibrahim, G.B.E., K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., b. May 1862 : joined his elder brother 
Mr. Mahomed blioy Rahlmtoola in hushiess 
in 1880 ; entered Bombay Muniei))al 
Corporation in 1892 : President of Corporation, 
1899. Member of the Bombay City Improve- 
ment Trust lor 20 years from 1898; Member, 
Bombay J.egislaiive Council, 1899-1916; 
Member, Imperial Ijcglslative (Jouncil, 1913; 
1‘resident, Fiscal Commission, 1921 ; Member 
of Bombay Executive (’ouncil, 1918- 

1923 ; President, Legislative Council, 1923- 
1926 ; Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931) : resigned in 1933. Address : Pedder 
Road, Gumballa Hill, Bombay. 
riAlIIMTOOLA, Cassumally Jafferbhoy, 

J.P., a leading Kiiojii Mobamedan. 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate, b. 30th 
May 1901, son of Mr. Jaflfcrbhoy Raliiintulla, 
ex-Mayor of Bombay, e, 

H St. Xavier’s College, Bom- 
bay. Became a member of 
the Stock Exchange in 1928 
and started bis own firm. 
Was member, Managing 
Committee, Islam Gym- 
kluina and Muslim Students’ 
Union. Hon. Chainnan and 
Secretary, B Ward Local 
Committee of the Bombay 
Miinitdpal (brporation. 
Twice co-opted by the 
Muniidpal Corporation to act on the Schools 
Coinmitt.ee. Started a Co-operative Bank for 
tlie Employees of tlie Seliools Committee, 
1933. Vice- President and Director, the 
Ismailia Co-operative Bank and Chairman and 
Director, ideal Pictures Ltd., Royal Opera 
House, and (’liairman and Director, the 
Ismailia (ki-operative Housing Society Ltd., 
Bombay. Was Piesideiit. Ismailia Students’ 
EdueaUion ScHuety, (Ismail House, Bombay). 
Address: Agakhan Building, Dalai Street, 
Fort, lUmibay, 
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RAl KIllUN Chundkk Roy Bahadur. Zniilndar 
of Narall. h. in 1869. luchided in the 
category of great Zemindars of Bengal in 
1911. Was Honorary 
Magistrate, Municipal Com- 
missioner, Vice-President. 

British Indian Association ; 

President, Bengal Kayastha 
Sabha. Is President. 

Governing Body, Narall 
Victoria College ; Life M«‘m- 
ber, Countess of Dufferin 
Fund and Benares Hindu 
University ; Vice-President, 

North Suburban Hospital 
Committee. Donated libe- 
rally to .Tessore Town Hall and Water Works, 
Khulna Town Hall ; valuable land for improve- 
ment of Khulna Town. AddrcHs : Narail 

House, Cossipore, Calcutta. 

RAIKUT, The Hon. Mr. Prasanna Dev, 

M. L.A., Minister for Excise and Forest, 
Govt, of Bengal ; Sole proprietor of the 
Buikunthapur Raj Estate in the district of 
Jalpaiguri. b. 1893 ; m. in the Jiakhi})ur 
faniily in Assam ; Educ. : Rajkumar College, 
Raipur (G.P.). Devoted best part of his life 
in promoting industries and banking in the 
Province ; a member of the Bengal Leg. 
Council for the last 15 years. Addtets : 
Secretariat, Calcutta. 

RAISMAN, The Hon. Sir (Abraham) Jeremy, 
K.C.S.I. (1941); Kt. (1930); C.S.I. (1938); C.I.E. 
(1934). Finance Member of Government of 
India since 1039; b. 19th March 1802; w. 
1925, Renee Mary Kelly ; two n. Ednr. : l.eed.s 
High School and University ; Pembroke 
College, Oxford. B.A. (1st class Mods, and 
Lit. Hum.); John Locke Scholar in Moral 
Philosophy, 1915 ; joined I.C.S., 1916 ; served 
in Bihar and Orissa as Assi.stant Magistrate 
and Under-Secretary till 1922; Customs 
Dept,, Bombay and Calcutta. 1922-28 ; 
Commissioner of Income-hix, ^njab and 

N. -W. F. P., 1928-31 ; Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Dept., Government of India, 
1931-34 ; Member, Central Board of Revenue. 
1934 ; Additional Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1936, Secretary, 1938-39. Address: 
Secretariat, New Delhi ; Simla. 

RAJABHOJ, Panduranq N. h. in 1905 in a 
scheduled class family in Nasik Dist. Educ. : 
at Dhulia. Joined Government service in 
1925. Interested himself in backward class 
uplift movement and gained 
wide popularity. Became 
Municii)al Councillor and 
Government nominee in 
Poona Local Board. First 
launched the Parvatl 
Temple entry satyagraba 
and participated in the 
Nasik ‘ Kalaram ’ and 
Mahad Tank Satyagraba 
and courted jail. His 
agitations in British India 
and Indian States raised 
him to the front and was invited as a signatory 
to the Poona-Pact, He submitted a memo- 
randum b^ore the Simon Commission and gave 
evidence before the Franchise (/ommittee on 
behalf of the Depressed classes. He conducts 
two weeklies * Daiit-Bandhu ’ and ‘ Indian 




States* in Marathi and English and 
Anath Harijan Mahilashrara at Poona js til 
Hon. Secretary of The Depressed of i,, [5 
Servant’s Society; President All-hui a 
Harijan Political Conference and All rnd a 
Depressed Class Census Conference, a . . 
Ohorpade Peth, Poona City. ‘ • 

RAJ KAN WAR, Lala, M.A., P.C.S.. fR.-t.i , 
(Jiief Minister, Patna State since Oct 1 hvt : 
h. March 31, 1882. Educ.: at I'oniin 

( -hristiari and Law CJolleges, Lahore ; Ariifild 
gold medal for standing first in the Ai \ 
Examination of the Punjab University. ]"()(). ! 
was for short periods on the professorial st itf 
of the Central Training College and Fornvui 
Christian College, Lahore, 1003. Held ai,. 
pointments in the Judicial and lieveiiih. 
Departments and as Munsitf in the IMnii it. 
1903-12. Deputed to Gwalior St.ate :,s 
Personal Assistant to Settlement CoTnmj. 
sioner, 1913; Under-Secretary, Politind 
Department, 1 015 ; Officiating Member, IU ik li 
Appeal Mai (Revenue), 1917 ; Deputy (Om. 
missioner, Customs and Exeise, 1018 ; Oflin i 
on Special duty. Political Department, 
Promoted to Punjab Civil Service, lidd. 
Political Secretary, Gwalior State, 
Manager, Gwalior State Trust, 1023. Revell- 
ed to Punjab Civil Service, 1927 ; Ofilccr (ui 
Special duty in the Punjab Civil Secretuii:\t . 
1927-28 ; Under-Secretary to Govmiiii(>iit 
Punjab in the Local Self-Government jind 
Revenue Departments, 1929-31 ; Secretarv. 
Punjab Sources of Revenue Committee. itiMi : 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Additional Distiid 
xMagistrate etc., 1932-36. PnblicaHnns : ( on 
ditions, Needs and Responsibilities oi 
Students ; Beauties of Vedic Dharma ; Triu' 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Miscellany — A Collection 
of Political Odds and Ends chiefly relatini! t" 
Gwalior ; Note on Gwalior Treaties and Modt l 
bye-laws under the Cantonmettts Act. .\(i 
dress : Balangir, Patna State, Ori,ssa. 

RAJA, Tribhovandas Jagjivandas, M.A , 
LL.B., Dewan, Partabgarh State (Rajpntain • 
b. 6th November 1893. m. Miss Taraltumi R. 
Khandedia. Educ. : Bahadurkhanji Hittl' 
School, Junagad, Biihaud 
din College, Junagad ; 
Wilson College, Iioinl»ay 
and Government haw 
School, Bombay. Lecbini 
in History in \Vils()n 
College (1914-16) ; 

Dewan and Sarnyayadhisli- 
Wankaner State (1917 29' ; 
Doynity Revenue Coia 
missioner, Junagad Sta'c 
(1920-21) ; Hnzur Personal 
Assistant and Revenue 
Minister, Llmbdl State (1921-1930); api>oin ed 
Dewan, Lunawada State (1930); app^tidv^ 
Foreign and Political and Finance Minister, 
Bikaner, January (1933) ; revertexl to 

Lunawada, July (1933); appointed Dw’"'- 
Porbandar St^te, August (1934) ; created a 
Tazmi Sirdar (Dowdi) of the Porbandar StaP 
July 1939. Retired with grant of a ' 
Varshasan (annuity for life) — November I > • 
Appointed Dewan, Partabgarh State, 
her 1939. Clubs : Cricket Club of India, u 

bay ; Roshanara Club, Delhi ; Matheran t ' 
Matheran and MAnsinghjl Club, Partah^^' 
Address : Pratabgarh, Bajputana. 
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rajah, M. C., Bao Bahadur, M.L.A., Madras. 
After a brilliant educational career in the 
Madras Christian College ho started life as a 
school master in 1905. In 1917, he led a 
deputation on behalf of the Depressed Classes 
before the late Bt. Hon. E. 8. Montagu. 
He gave evidence before the Public Services 
Commission and the Indian Franchise 
Committee ; was nominated to the Madras 
Council in 1919 and continued as a 
member till 1926. In 1927 he was nomi- 
nated to the Central Legislative Assembly 
and was a member of that body till 1937. 
He was a member of the Indian Central 
Committee of the Simon Commission 
and visited England in connection with 
the new reforms. He has been the 
elected President of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association since 1926; presided 
over the All-India Depressed Classes 
Conferences in Nagpur, Delhi, Gurgaum, 
Simla and Bombay and took a prominent 
part in the Poona Pact. For a short period 
In 1937 he was Minister for development, 
Madras. b. June 17, 1883. Address: 

“ Lallegro,” 8t. Thomas Mt., Madras. 

BAJAGOPALACHABIAB, C., B.A., B.L., 

Ex-I:*remier, Government of Madras, b. 
1879 in a village near Hosur, Salem District. 
Eduft. : Central College, Bangalore, Presidency 
College and Law College, Madras ; joined 
Bar In 1900 ; had a lucrative i)ractice at 
Salem. Joined Bowlatt Act Satyagraha 
campaign, 1919 and the Non-co-operation 
movement in 1920; Edited Mr. Gandhi’s 
paper Young India during the latter’s 
imprisonment. General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress, 1921 t<j 1922 and 
Member, Working Committee of the Congress 
throughout the Non-co-operation eamijaign ; 
Member of the Council of the All-India Spinners 
Association from the beginning up to 1935 ; 
Secretary, Prohibition League of India ; 
Member-in-charge, Anti-drink campaign of 
the Indian National Congress. For many 
years Director of the Dakshin Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha ; conducts a village Ashram 
for reviving hand-spinning and abolition of 
untouchabillty. Took charge of the Presi- 
dentship of the Indian National Congress after 
the conviction of Dr. Kitchlew, but handed 
over the Presidentship to Babu Bajendra 
Prasad in view of developments arising out of 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast on untouchabllity-removal 
issue. Member, All-India W or king Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, and Presi- 
dent, Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee till 1936, Elected to the Madras 
Leg. Assembly from the University consti- 
tuency. Unanimously elected Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislature. 

1 rime Minister, Government of Madras in 
Charge of Home and Finance Portfolio 
* July 1937 to November 1939; Member, 
All-India Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress. Resigned Prime Minister- 
, dp , of Madras October 1939 ; on July 28 
1 •140 induced the All-India ( ’ongress Committee 
Its Poona meeting to olfer co-operation in 
war effort in the event of the immediate 
^ftting up of a provisional National Govem- 
;>ient ; arrested and sentenced to one year’s 
•'upnsonment on 4th December, 1940, under 


the iK'fence of India Act. Publications : 
Some Tamil short stories and books on 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Bhagavad-Gita 
and Upanishads and ‘Chats Behind Bars’; 
also written a ‘ Prohibition Manual ’ contain- 
ing all about the drink and drug problem in 
India. Address: Bazlullah Boacl, Thyaga- 
rayanagar, Madras. 

JIAJAN, SIR P. T., Kt., B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Jiaw, M.L.C. President, Madura District War 
Propaganda Committee, b. 1892. Educ. : 
JiCy’s School, (Cambridge, Jesus College, 
Oxford, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple). Went to lingland in 1909 and 
returned to India in 1919 and commenced 
practice in Madura. Elected to the first, 
second and thiid Madras Legislative Councils 
by Madura (Geiicral-Kurai) constituency ; 
fourth time elected to the Council unopposed ; 
Member of S.I.L.F. ; a commissioned officer 
of the Indian Territorial Force. Address: 
“ Palayam House,” Tallakulain, Madura. 

BA JAN, Dr. T. S. Soundara, M.R.C.S., 
L.B.C.P. (London), 1911. b. August 1880. 
Educ. : St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 
Medical College and Medical School, Madras, 
Middlesex Hosjutal, London. Government 
service in Burma for three months in 1905 ; 
l^actitioner in Barigoon till 1914 ; Practi- 
tioner at Srirangam, Trichinopoly (1914-1920); 
suspended practice for 2 years doing Congress 
work ; built Bajan Clinic~a private General 
Hospital with N-Ray and medical and surgical 
units. Minister, Public Health and Beligious 
Jiiidowments, Govermneut of Madras, 1937- 
1939. Arrested and imprisoned in 1939 under 
Defence of India Act. Publications : A 
number of medical and surgical i.)apers and 
some small treaties on religion and nationa- 
lism. Address : Bajan Clinic, Trichinopoly 
Cantt. 

RAJPUT, Jamnadas M., F.R. Econ. S, (Lond.), 
J.P. Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, Government 
Contractor, Landlord, a 
keen social worker, a 
member of various leading 
sports and social Clubs. 
Horn in November 1904. 
Educated at Bombay. 
Address : Piirsbottam 

Nivas, New Queen's Hoad, Bombay. 

RAJWADE, Major-Genkkal Sardar Baja 
GANPAT BAO Baqhunath, C.B.E., Shaukat 
Jung, Musbir-i-Khas Bahadur, Army Minister. 
Gwalior Government, b, 

January 1886, <*. at Victoria 
College, Lashkar. Commis- 
sioned Captain by His 
Highness Maharaja Scindia 
In 1903 in the third Gwalior 
Imperial Service Infantry, 
appointed honorary A.D.C. 
to His Highness, 1906 and 
Adjutant-General, Gwalior 
Army, 1909; Colonel in 
1910' Commanded composite 
Gwalior Imperial Service 
Infantry Begimont at the Ck)ronatiou 
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Durbar in 11)11, receiving the Coronation 
Medal. In 1912 was honoured with the 
privilege of driving under the Palace portico, 
and awarded the Gwalior Medal, as well as 
the privilege of a seat on the Ghashia in 
Durbar. On 23rd May 1913 he was appointed 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army, and a 
member of Ilis Highness’ Council. In re- 
cognition of War Services, the title of Shaukat 
Jung was conferred on him, and on 18th 
January 1917hc wasappointed honorary A.D.C. 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. He was 
twice, mentioned in despatches during the War 
ahd in 1918 His Majesty the late King Emperor 
Was gi-aclously pleased to confer on him the 
rank of, Captain in the British Army, C.B.B. 
(Military Division; 1919. Succeeded to the 
estate and hereditary titles of Ids father, Nov. 

1920. He is a flrst-class Sardar of the Bombay 
Presidency and holds second seat in tlie 
U. P. Durbar. Major-General, Gwalior Army, 

1921. In 1930, Lt.-Colonel in 19tli K. G; O. 
Lancers Indian Army, Mcmt)cr, Indian Mili- 
tary College Committee, ixjrmanent member, 
Standing Army Committee appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of I^rinces. A 
Donat cf the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Promoted Associate Commander of tlie same 
order by His Majesty the King on 19th 
November 1937. Awarded Jubilee Medal 
in 1935 and Coronation Modal, 1937. 

BAM, Chandra, M.A. (Punjab), B.A. 
(Cantab.), M.B.E. (1919), C.l.K. (lO.'W), I.C.S. 
5. Ist March, 1889, Educ. : Oovermiient 
College, Jynhorc ; Trinity College, ( 'ani])rjdg(‘. 
Joined I.C.S. in 1913 ; Assistant Ooiiimissioner 
and Dejiuty Commissioner in several districts 
In the Punjab. (Jolonlsation Oflicer, 191.5; 
TTndcr-Secrctary to Punjal) (Jovernment. 1919 ; 
Settlement Otfleer, 1921 ; Director of Laiul 
Kecords, 1924 ; Seeretary to Punjab Goveni- 
ment Transferred Dci)artineiits, 1020 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Joint Socretjiry and Secretary to 
tlie Govt, of India, Depai tment of Education, 
Health and lands, 1928-30; Finance Secre- 
tary D) Punjab ( Jovt., 1930-37 ; Coininissioiier, 
1938-39; Secretary to Punjab Govt.. Medical 
and ]>ocal Govt. Departments, 1939-41 ; High 
CominissioTier-desigiiate for India in South 
Africa. Addrcafi : Punjab Civil Secretariat, 
Laiiore. 

BAM Saran Das, Lala, Honourable Bai 
Bahadur, C.T.E., Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal 
(1914); Chairman, Council of State ; Leader 
of Opposition in the Council. Member, 
Defence Advisory ('ommittee. I/. Labored 
November, 1 870 ; son of 
Bal Bahadur J^ala Mela 
Bam, M.L.C., Punjab (1912- 
1920) ; Government Dele- 
gate to Reserve; Bank Com- 
mittee to London ; is Direc- 
tor, Imperial Bank of India ; 

Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Central Bank 
of India, Ltd. (l*unjab 
Branches) ; C h a i r m a n, 

Indian Institute of Bankers 
(Punjab Brandi) ; Director, 

British India Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpore; 
Director, Indian Traus-Contincntal Airways, 


Ltd.; ex-Clialnnan, Northern India Chamlier 
of Commerce ; Northern India Chamber 
of Commerce Delegate to the Federatiid 
Chambers of British Empire Session, 1933, in 
London ; Member, All-India liaiidholders’ 
Association ; Vice-Cliairman, Gwalior Stale 
Economic Board of Development ; Director, 
Concord of India Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Proprietor, Mela Bam CJotton Spinning cfe 
Weaving Mills, Lahore ; Member, Punjab 
Government Development Board ; Director, 
Sutlej Cotton Mills Co., lAd. ; Chairman, 
Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Sanatana Dharma Pratlnidhi 
Sabha ; General President, Sanatana 
Dharma College Managing Committee, 
liahore; Member, Managing Committee, 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi and 
Northern India Cliambcr of Common e, 
Lahore. Address: Lahore. 

BAM, The Hon. Sir Sita, M.A.,LL.B., D.Liii., 
Bai Saheb (1919), lUii Bahadur (1923), Kni-ht 
Bachelor (1931), President of the IJ.P. I.eiv 
Council, d. 12th .fan. 1885; in. Sriirudi 
Basudevi, sister of Lai Jagan Nath Aggarwal, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 
Member, Municipal Board (1910-20), Clmii 
man. Education Com., and Vice-(Jhairiniiii ; 
Hon. Secretary, Meei ut College (1923-34) iind 
Trustee for life since 1907 ; Hon. St*( 
Devanagri High School (1913-37) ; Hon. Se(i., 
J.yall Library, Meerut, since 1911 ; (‘l('ote(l 
member, U. P. Leg. Couneil (1921-36) ; Presi- 
dent, IJ. P. Leg. Council (1926-36) ; mendx r, 
Executive I'ouncil, .Allahabad IJnivcrsily, for 
several years ; membisr, Executive Council, 
Hindu University ; founder of Depressed 
Class schools and Sevak Mandal at Meerut ; 
member, Indian National Congress (1905-li9: 
Ihesidenl, Sri Badrinath 'I'enipli; Cbinmittee; 
President, Kaglmnath Girls’ liiter-Colle'i( , 
Meerut, since 1937 ; . Presideut-Palrou of tlie 
U.P. Sports Control Board, Lucknow. 
Address ; Meerut, Lucknow. 

BAMACHENDBA Beddj, B.A., C.B.E. (1937) ; 
Landlord and prominent member of the 
‘ BuchireMipnlrrn Family b. 24th Novein- 
t»er, 1894. Edue. : Pachalyapjia’s College, 
Madras; President, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1930-1937 ; President, Nellore 
District Educational Couneil for 4 years till 
March 1929; President, Nellore District 
Board, 1920-30 ; Served in the Mettiir-Project 
(!ommitt«e ami Textile Committee, 192H; 
elected U) the Andhra University Sciinti 
representing the Madras Legislative Council; 
MeinlKjr, j^conomic Ihupiiry Committee; 
elected by the Madras Legislative Council to 
empiirc and report on the question of 10 - 
settlemeufc in West and East Godavaii 
Districts ami Kristiui District, 1929 ; lleturin d 
member to the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Madrii^ 
Legislative Councils in 1923, 1926, 193i', 
resjwcUvely by the Non-Mahouimcrlan Bund 
Constituency, Nellore District. Served on tho 
(Sir Norman Marjorihank’s Committee) Land 
Beveuue Committee, wliich reporU'd on the 
adjustments in Jiand Bevenuo Assessmcit!-’ 
in the Madras Presidency. Club : Cosnu' 
politan, Madras. Address : Buchircddipalcm 
Nellore District. 
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RAMAN, Sir CHANDBAdEKHARA VENKATA, KT., 
M.A., Hon. Ph.D. (Frieburg), Hon. LL.D.. 
(Glasgow), Hon. D.Sc. (Paris), F.R.S. Nobel 
Prise for Physics (1930). Awarded Franklyn 
Medal of Merit (March, 1941) by the Franklyn 
Institute, Philadelphia, its highest award for 
scientiho research in recognition of his scientific 
researches and the lead given by him for 
scientific research in India. Ex-Director, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, b. 7th 
November 1888. m. Lokasundarammal. 
Edue, : A. V. N. College, Vizagapatam and 
Presidency College, Madras, Officer, Indian 
Finance Dept., 1907-17 ; British Association 
Lecturer (Toronto), 1924 ; Research Asso- 
ciate, California Institute of Tephnology, 1924 ; 
Mateucci Medallist, Rome, 1929 ; Hughes 
Medallist of the Royal Society (1930), 
Hon. Fellow, Zurich Phys. Soc. Royal Hun- 
garian Acad, and Royal Irish Acad, and 
Royal Phil. Soc., Glasgow. PublicationB: 
Molecular Diffraction of Light ; Music 
Instruments and numerous scientific papers 
in Indian, British and American Journals. 
President, Indian Academy of Sciences, 1934. 
AddrtBB : Hebbal, Bangalore. 


RAMDAS PANIULU, V., B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Madras, b. Oct. 187H. Edue, : 
Madras Christian College. Member, Coun- 
cil of State, Leader of the Congress Party In the 
Council of State. President, Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Union, South Indian Co- 
operative Insurance Society Ltd., Indian 
Provincial Co-omratlve Banks Association 
and the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association ; Editor, Indian Co-operative 
Review: Member, Central Conmiittee of the 
International Co-operative Alliance, London ; 
Delegate to the 14th International Co- 
operative Congress held in London in 
September 1934. Member, Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee ; Member, Governing 
body of the Indian Research Fund 
Association; Member, Court of the Delhi 
University ; Member. Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. PublicationB: Commentaries on 
the Madras Estate Land Act (Land Tenures). 
AddrcBB : * Farhatbagh,' Kutcherl Road, Myla- 
pore, Madras. 

RAMAIYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London), Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bureau of Economic 
Research, b. 1894. m. Kamlabat d, 8. 
Krishna Iyer of Tiruvarur. Edue. i Madras 
Christian College and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-26) and 
the Currency Commisfion (1925-26); Seeretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1926 
to 1927. Frequently contributes to -the 
British l^ress articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial. PuSliea- 
tiont: ^*A National System of Taxation," 
“ Monetary Reform m India” ; ” Law 

of Bale of Goods to India.” ” Commentary 
on the Reserve Bank of India Act.” **Reserve 
Bank and Agricultural Credits.” Addfea: 
Lakibmi Vilasom, Sandaipet Street, Madiira, 
8. India. ' 

37 


RAMASWAMI Aitar, The Hon. Sir C. P., 
K.C.S.I.( 1941), K.C.I.B., cr. 1926; C.T.E.1928 : 
Dewan of Travancore since 1986 ; Fellow of 
MadrasUniversity ; b. 12 Nov. 1879, 0 . $. of late 
C. R. Pattabhi Bamayyar, 

Vakil, High Court and 
afterwards a Judge,Ma(hraB 
City Court ; tn, Sitammal, 
g. d. of C. V. R. Sastri, the 
first Indian Judge in 
Madras; three b. Edue.: 

Wesleyan High School, 

Presidency College, and 
Law College, k^ras. 

Joined the Madras Bar, 

1908, and led the original 
Bide soon afterwards ; 
enrolled specially as 
an Advocate, 1923; Fellow of University, 1912 ; 
Member of Madras Corporation, 1911, served 
on many committees; Member of the Indian 
National Congress and was its All-India 
Secretary, 1917-18 ; Madras Delegate to Delhi 
I War Conference ; Trustee, Padhayappa’s 
College Trusts, 1914-19 ; gave evidence before 
I the Southborough Commiulon on Indian Re- 
forms and the Meston Committee on Finance 
also before Mr. Montague and Lord Chelms- 
ford ; gave evidence in London before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms, 1919 ; University Member of Legis- 
lative Council, Madras, 1919 ; Member of 
Committee to frame Rules under Reforms 
Act, 1919 ; Member of Legislative Council 
under Reformed Constitution for Madras, 
1920 ; Advocate-General for the Presidency, 
1920 ; engaged from 1910 in almost all heavy 
trials in Madras ; one of the Indian represen- 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1920 and 1927 ; Rappor- 
teur to the League of Nations Committee 
on Public Health, 1927; Law M«uber of 
Madras Government, 1923-28 ; Vice-President, 
Executive Council, 1924; resigned member- 
ship of Madras Government, March 1928 and 
rejoined the Bar, April 1928 ; delivered the 
Sri Krishna Rajendra University Lecture at 
Mysore, 1928 ; represented the State of Cochin 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee, 1928 ; 
member of the Sub-Committee to draft consti- 
tution for uniting British India and the Indian 
States in a Federation, 1980 ; Delegate to the 
Indian Round Table Conference and member 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
R. T. C., 1981 ; Acting Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1931 ; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to the Government of Travancore; 
Member of the Consultative Committee of 
the R.T.C. ; delivered the Convocation Address 
of the Delhi University, 1932; Tagore Law 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, 1932; Acting 
Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, 1932; Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by Chamber of Princes to consider 
the White Paper, 1933; Member of the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Reforms, 1983 ; Delegate to World Economic 
Conference, 1988 ; drafted a new oonstitutlon 
for Kashmere, 1984 ; Member of the Govern- 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat 
Procedure, 1985. Dewan of Travancore, 
1986 ; Conferred the title of ” Saehtvotbama ” 
by His Highness the MGiaraja of Travancore, 
was lasvtuiieiital in impleinenMiig the 
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Temple Entry Proclamation of His Highness, 
1936 ; Chief Commissioner, Travancore Boy 
Scouts Association, 1987 ; Vice-Chancellor. 
Travancore University, 1937. Was elected 
a. Fellow of the Boyal Society of Arts, 
Bbndon, 1937. Was conferred the Degree of 
Doctor of Laws by the Travancore 
University, 1939, Awarded K.C.8.I. 1941. 
Publicaiions : Contributions to various periodi- 
cals on political, dnancial and literary topics ; 
Interested in French literature. ReereaHoM : 
Lawn-tennis, riding and walking. Address : 
Trivandrum, Travancore, India; The Grove, 
Hylapme, Madras ; Delisle, Ootacamund, 
India. Clubs : National Liberal, Boyal 
Automobile, Madras Cosmopolitan. 

BAMESAM, Sir Vbpa, B.A., B.L„ retired 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 27 
July 1875. m. Lakshmlnarasamma. Edue.: 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as His^ Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras, 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader, 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Edited Mulla’s Hindu Law, 8th Edition, 1936 ; 
Joint Editor, Mulla’s Hindu Law, 9th Edition, 
1940. Address : Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, 
Madras. 


IIAMJI Prasad, Bai Bahadur, Zemindar 
and Pensioner, b. 31 March 1866. Educ, : 
Sitamarhi, Muzaffarpur and Patna. 

Entered Government Service 
as Moharrir, 1883 ; Appt. 
Sub-Begistrar, 1886 ; Betd. 
as P. A. to I. G. of Beglstra- 
tlon (B. & O.), 1921 ; Twice 
acted as Ins^ctor General 
of Begistration between 
1918 and 1920. During 
active service associated 
with various public works in 
addition to nis own duty 
in Municipalities, Local 
Boards, District Board and 
as Honorary Magistrate, Held first 
class Magisterial powers, 1926-1939 ; 
Visitor, Sitamarhi Jail, 1928-1940 ; Honorary 
Treasurer, Sitamarhi Central Co-operative 
Bank, 1924-1930 ; President, Sitamarhi 
Municipality, 1930-1933 ; President, All-India 
Biahut Mahasabha (Muzaffarpur), 1932; 
President, Sub-Divisiomil Anicultural Advi- 
sory Committee, 1938-1941 ; ^1 Sahib, 1916; 
Bai Bahadur, 1921 ; Becipient of the Silver 
Jubilee and Coronation Medals. Only son— 
Mr. Jagannath Prasad, B.L., Pleader. 
Address : Sitamarhi (Bihar). 

BAMPUB, Major Hn Hiohhsss Axjjab 

F A B Z A N D-1-D1LP1Z1B-1-DAULAT-I-1nOL18HU, 

Mukhus-ud-Daulah, nabir-u l - m u lk, 
AMXR-VL-UltaA Kawab, Bir Saybd Moham- 
XAD Baza Ali K:HA]f BahaduRi K.C.S.I., 
D.Litt., LL.D., Mubsaid Juno. b. 17th 
Bov. 1906. Succeeded 20th June 1930. 
State has area of 89,254 square miles and 
population 464,919. Permanent Salute 16 
gUM. Address .* Bampur State, U.P. 


BAMUKKI Mbnon, Sir Konkoth, Kt. cr. 
1933 ; Dlwan Bahadur 1927 : M. A. (Cantab); 
LL.D. (Hony. Madras), b, Trlcbur, 14 Sept. 
1872 ; m. V. K. Ealliaffi Amma, of Trlchur ; 
two «. and one d. Educ, : Maharaja's College, 
Ernakulam ; Presidency College, Madras ; 
Christ's College (scholar), Cambridge. Entered 
the Madras Educ. Department, 1898 ; Prof, 
of Zoology, 1910 ; retired 1927. Connected 
with the Madras University since 1912 ; 
Vice-Chancellor, 1928-34 ; Life Member of 
the Senate, nominated Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council on two occasions ; re- 
presented the Madras University at the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire 
at Edinburgh, 1931 ; Chairman, Inter-Univer- 
sity Board, 1932-33 ; Member, Council of 
State since 1934. Address: Eonkoth House, 
Trichur, Cochin State, South India. 

BANA BODHJUNG BAHADUB, Manvabara 
Baja Sahrb, F.B.G.S., Minister, Tripura 
State, b. 18th January 1894. s, of late 
General Bana Padmajung Bahadur and 
grand-son of late Maha- 
raja Sir Jung Bahadur of 
Nepal, w. A niece of 
His late Highness The 
Maharaja Birendra Kishore 
I Dev Barman Manikya 
Bahadur of Tripura. 

I Educ. : Government High 
I School, Allahabad, after- 
I wards privately. Entered 
State service as A. D. C. 
to Tripura Durbar in 1910 ; 

Private Secretary, 1915 ; 

Offlcer-in-charge Durbar’s Privy Purse 1920 ; 
C’hief Secretary, 1929-38. Became fellow of 
the Boyal Geographical Society, London, 
1930, when on European tour. Beceived the 
title of “ Many aba ra '' from Tripura 
Durbar in 1928 ; and the title of " Baja ” 
as a personal distinction from the Britisli 
Government in 1937. Got “ Karmablr ” 
medal from Tripura Durbar for efficient 
working in various D^artments of the State. 
Address: Agartala, Tripura State. 

BANA, Tbibhuvarrai D., Bao Bahadur, 
B.A., LL.B., Senior Advocate, Federal Court, 
Dewan of Kutch State, since Dec. 1939. b. 

1870. Educ. : Bahdurkhanji 
High School, Junagadh, 
Wilson College and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. 
Appointed Asst. Durbar 

Agent, Alienation Settle- 
ment Office, Junagadh, 
1897 ; Durbar Agent, 1899 ; 
granted by Junagadh State 
hereditary annuity of 
Bs. 360 in 1899 : Legal 

Bemembrancer, Junagadh 
State, 1900-1919; Political 
Secretaiy, 1920 ; Dewan, 1921-28; Shifted 
to Bajkot for mractice^as pleader, 1924; 

Nominated Member, Civil Station Com- 

mittee, Bajkot, 1927 ; Member of Water- 
works Committee ; Vice-Chidrman, Bench 
of Hon. Magistrate, 1927-1986; ChaJrman, 
1986. Dewan, Badhanpur SUte, 1986-1987 ; 
President, Kathiawar Orphanage, 1937: 
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President, Panehnath Temple Institute ; 
Honorary Secretary and trustee, Shetb 
Ooviadli Tulsidas* Trust Institutes, Rajkot ; 
Honorary Secretary, Red Cross Centro, Rajkot; 
Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 and 
Coronation Medal, 1937. Rao Saheb, 1931 ; 
Rao Bahadur, 1935. Addrets : Bhu], Kutch 
State. 

RAXCHHODLAL, SiB Ohinubhai Madhow- 
LAL, Second Baronet, er, 1918. b, 18 
April 1906. I. of Ist Baronet, and 
Snlochana, d. of Chunilal Khushalral. «. 
fathe:^ 1916. tn. 80th November 1924 
with Tannmati, d, of Jhaverilal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Address: ** Shantikun],** Shahi- 
bag, Ahmedabad. 

RANGANATHAM, Arcot, B.A., B.L., b. 29th 
Juno 1879. Educ. : Christian and Law 
Colleges, Madras. Entered Government 
Service In 1901 ; resigned Deputy Collector- 
ship In 1915 ; entered Legislative Council 
in 1920 ; re-elected in 1923, 1926 and 1930. 
Went to En^nd as a member of the National 
Convention Deputation in 1924. Minister for 
Development, Madras, December 1926 to 
March 1928 ; Hon. Secretary, Young Men's 
Indian Association, Madras, from 1916 ; 
Member, General Council, Theosophical 
Society, 1934-89, Joint Secretary, Theosophical 
Society of South India, 1938. Director, India 
Sugars and Refineries Ltd., Hosepet Commis- 
sioner for Tlrupatl Tirumalal Devasthanams, 
1936-39. PublxcatUms : Editor, (1923-32) 
“ Prajabandhu,’* a Telugu Magazine devoted 
to the education of the Mectorate : Author of 
“ Indian Village — as it is." ** The World ini 
Distress," *' India, from a Theosophist’s Point j 
of View.** Addre 89 : Besant Avenue, Adyar, 
Madras, S. 

BANGNEKAR, SIR SAJBA SHANKAR, B.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Kt, Retired Puisne 
Judge, Bombay High Court, b, 20th December 
1878; Chief Presidency Magistrate, - 1924 ; 
Acting Judge, High Court, Bombay, 1926-1927 
and Additional Judge in 1928 ; confirmed, 
April 1929. Address: 16, Wellesley Road, Poona. 

BANSFORD, CoL. (late Royal Engineers), 
Alister John, C.I.E., June 1986, mentioned 
despatches, 1918 ; Mint Master, H.M.’s Mint, 
Bombay, b. January 5th, 1895. m. to 
Lucy Torfrida (N^e Walford), 1927. Son, 
1936. daughter, 1938. Educ. ; at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, Royal MlUtary Academy, 
Woolwich. Commissioned, R. E., 17-7-14, 
European War, 1915-18 in France and Belgium 
(despatches, 1914,15, star, two medals); 
Entwed Fiance Department, Government of 
India, 1024 as Dep. Mint Master, Bombay ; 
Promoted Major, 9-6-29 ; Appointed Mint 
Master, Bombay, 1931 ; Promoted Lieut.-Col., 
14-5-37 ; Promoted Colonel, 14-6-40. Assis- 
tant Commissioner, No. 3 District, St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade; Chairman, St. John’s 
Ambulance Association, Bombay Provindal 
Centre, June 1989. Officer the Venerable 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Address : 
Mint HousC; Ballad Road, Bomba)^. 


RAO, Dr. Baghavendra E., Barrister-at- 
Law. Apptd. Member, Governor-Generars 
Executive Council (Defjence), July, 1941. 
Educ.: Bilaspur and England. Practised as 
lawyer in Bilaspur. Ex-PresIdent, Provincial 
Congress Committee. Ex-Leader, Swarajya 
Party; twice Minister, C.P. Government; 
appointed Home Member in 1930; Acting 
Governor, 1936 ; Elected Member, C. P. 
Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; Chief Minister, 
C. P. Government, April to July 1937; 
Adviser to the Secretary of State for India, 
19.39-41. Address: New Delhi, Simla. 

KAO, VINAYEK Ganpat, B.A. (Bom.), 1908, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913 ; called to the 
• Bar, 1914. Professor of French, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, b. 24 Sept., 1888. w. 
Miss B. B. Kothare. Educ. : Elphinstone 
College ; St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Grenoble University (France) ; Hon. Professor 
of French, Elphinstone College, 1914-1917 ; 
Hon. Professor of French, Wilson College, 
1914-1917, 1921-1923. Officer d’Academie. 
Prof, of Law, Government Law College, 
1923-1924 ; Asstt. Law Reporter, India Law 
Reports, Bombay Series, 1923. Justice of 
Peace, Member of the Bombay Corporation 
for ten years ; Ex-Chairman of the Schools 
Committee, Bombay Municipality ; Provincial 
Commissioner, Hindusthan Scouts Associa- 
tion ; Chairman, Junior Red Cross Society ; 
Member of the Senate ; Captain, University 
Training Corps. Address : Ist Road, Khar, 
Bombay (21). 

RASHID, Mian Abdui, The Hon. Mr. Justice, 
B.A. (Punjab) ; M.A. (Cantab.) ; Judge, 
High Court, Lahore, b. 29th June 1889. 
m. d. of Nawab Mauia Bakhsh, C.I.E. Educ. : 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913-1933 ; 
appointed Asstt. Legal Remembrancer, 1925 ; 
officiated as Govt. Advocate, Punjab, in 1927, 
1929 and 1930. Address : 16, Masson Road, 
liahore. 

RAU, Sir (Bknkqal) Narsino, B.A. (Madras), 
B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E. (1934), Kt. (1938), l;C.S., 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b, 26th Feb. 
1887. Educ. : The Presidency College, 
Madras and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Entered the Indian Civil Service, 1910 ; 
District and Sessions Judge, Mursliidabad, 
1919-20 ; District and Sessions Judge. Sylhet 
and Cachar, 1920-25 ; Secretary to the Govt, 
of Assam Legislative Dept, and to the Assam 
Legislative Council, 1925-33 ; Joint Secretary 
to the Govt, of India LegMative Dept., 1934- 
35 ; Oflg. Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1986 ; 
on special duty withAhe Govt, of India for the 
revision of the Indian Statute Book, 1985-38 ; 
Officiating Reforms Commissioner, 1938 ; 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, Jan. 1939. 
Address ; Calcutta Club, 241,_Lower Circular 
Road, Galcut^, 
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AAX7» Sir Eaohaysrdra, lf.A. (Madras Univ.)> 
Created Knight Bachelor in Feb. 1037. 
Additional Secretary. Finance Department, 
Government d India, b, 24 1880. 

m. Satyabhama Ban. Sdue, : Kundapor 
High School^ Mangalore Govt. College and 
Madras Christian College. Entered the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service in 1012. After 
serving in various accounts offices, , entered 
the Government of India Secretariat Finance 
Department in 1021. After 5 years during 
which he was Under Secretary and Deputy 
Secretary in that Department and was 
attached to the Lee Commission as an Assistant 
Secretary on Uie financial side, joined the 
Bailway Department in 1026. Director 
ot Finance, 10^: Offg. Financial Commissioner 
of Bailways, 1020; Financial Commissioner 
of Bailwasrs, 1032-37; Accountant General, 
Bombay, 1037-30. Addrett : New Delhi- 
Bimia. 

BAU, The Hon. Db. U. Kama, President, 
Madras Ijegislatlve Council, h. 17th Septem- 
ber 1874 ; Bduc. : Madras Christian Coliege 
and Madras Medical College. Medical Practi- 
tioner, Madras; Councillor, Corporation ofj 
Madras ; member, Madras L^islative Council ; | 
member, Council of State ; resigned member- j 
ship of Council of State in 1030. "Was mem - 1 
her, Madras Medical Council and Its Vice- ; 
President ; was Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate, was a member of the Senate of the 
Madras University ; was President of the 
Indian Medical Association ; Editor of '* The 
Antiseptic'’ and “Health.” District 
Superintendent, St. John’s Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, Mddras ; Organiser, Madras Ambu- 1 
lance Corps; Director, United India Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd. ; Organised Congress 
Hospital in Madras during the C. D. Movement 
In 1030. Publication : ” First Aid in 

Accidents,” “ First Aid in Child Birth ” and 
“ Hei^ Tracts ” (in English, Tamil and 
Telugu). Address : " Hawarden,” Lauder’s 
Gate Boad, Vepery, Madras. 

BAY, SIR PROPULLA Chandra, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc. 
(Edin.), Ph.D. (Cal.), late Senior Prof, of 
Chemistry, Univ. Coll, of Sc., Calcutta, b. 
Bengal, 1861. JEduc. : Calcutta ; Edinburgh 
Universi^, Graduated at Edinburgh, D.Sc., 
1887 ; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta University, 
1008; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Univ., 1012. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society ; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works, Ltd. Address : College of Science, 
Calcutta. 

BAZA AU, STID, SIR, Kt. (1036), O.B.E.(1026), 
B.A., LL.B. (AUahabad University), b. 
20 April, 1882. Edue. : Government High 
School, Moradabad and Mahomedan College, 
Aligarh. Started practice in Moradabad, 
1008; elected as Member, U. P. Legislative 
Connefl, 1012, 1016 and 1020 ; elected Trustee 
of Aligarh College ; tooK active part in negoti- 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1016 : 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified 
himself with Swaraj and Khilafat movements 
but strongly differmg from non-co-operation 
prof^amme ; became independent in polities, 
1020 ; member of Council of State, 1021-1026 ; 
eieejied mombejr of Dplhi Uplveirsitpr Court;, 


was member of N. W. F. P. Inquiry Committee, 
1022, and signed majority report; hbaded two 
deputations of Moslem members of Indian 
Legislature to Viceroy in 1022 and 1023 in 
connection with Turkish question; President, 
All dia Moslem League, Bombay Session, 
December, 1024; Member, Govt, of India's 
Deputation to South Africa (1025-1026), 
Substitute Delegate, Government of India’s 
Delegation to Assembly of League of Nations, 
Geneva, 1020. Agent of the Government of 
India in South Africa, 1035-38. Publications : 
Essays on Moslem Questions (1012) ; ” My 
Impressions of Soviet Bussia ” (1030). Club: 
Chehnsford, Delhi and Simla. 

BBAD7A10NBY, . SIR JlHANaiR COWA8JI 
JRBANQIR; SSS jRHiNQXR. 

BEDDI, Sir Vbnkati Kubma. (See under 
Venkata Burma Beddi.) 

EEDDY, C. Bamalinoa ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Andhra University, 1028-30 and since 1036 ; 
Member, Legislative Oonncil of Madras since 
1035 ; nominated to Upper Chamber of New 
Provincial Legislature, 1037 ; s. ot C. Rama- 
swarol Beddy of Kattamanchl in Chittoor 
District. b. 1880; unmarried. Edue.: 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1002-1006; 
Government of India Scholarship to England ; 
Ist class in History Tripos ; Vice-President of 
Cambri(tee Union Society, 1006; being the 
first Indian to he elected to that office ; 
Secretary of Cambridge University Liberal 
Club ; toured in America, 1006 ; Vice-Principal, 
Baroda College, 1008 ; Second tour to England 
and America^ and tour In Europe, Canada, 
Japan, Philllpines, and Hong-Kong, 1013-14 ; 
Principal, Maharajah’s Collie, Mysore, 1016- 
18 ; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1018-21 ; resigned office, 1021; Member 
of the AU-Indla Advisory Board of Education, 
1021, and again from 1040 ; Deputy Leader 
and Organiser of the United Nationalist Party, 
1924; Elected M.L.C., 1036; Hon. D.Litt, 
1936. Publications : Speeches on University 
Reform; Political Economy In Telugu, tor 
which the Madras University Prize for a work 
of modem interest in Telugu was awarded ; 
Enquiry into the Principles of Poetry (Telugu). 
” Congress in Office and the Constitutional 
issues that have arisen,” published 1040. 
Recreation : Tennis. Address : Andhra Uni- 
versity, Waltalr, S. India; Padma Prabhasn, 
Chittoor, N.A., 8. India ; Bedford, Bangalore, 
S. India, 


SEED, SIR STANDBY, Kt„ K.B.E., LL,D 
(Glasgow), M.P. Aylesbury Dlvlslbn, 
since 1088, Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1028. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1001, Lilian, d, ot John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. J<fined staff, Times of India. 1$97: 
8p. Correspdt., Times of India and Daili/ 
Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1900 ; tour ot Prince and Princess of Wales 
in Iqdia, 1005-06; Amir’s visit to India. 
1007 ; Persian Gulf, 1007 ; King and Queen 
in India, 1011 ; Jt. Hon. S^., Bombay jhres.. 
King Edward and Lord Hardihge HemorJals ; 
Ex. Lt.-Col. Gommdg. Bombay L. M, Bc- 
preeented Western India at Imp. press 
Conference, 1900 and 1030. Address : The 
Times of India, Salisbury Square 
London, E.C, 4 , 
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BRID, Hn IfiXOBLLSiTOY SlB EOBiUlT KiBL, K.A. ] 
(Oxon.). K.C.SJ., E.O.I.E., Kaisar-i-Hind Gold j 
Medal, 1924, Governor of Assam, 6. 16 July I 
1883. m. Amy Helen Disney, 1009. Edue.\ 
Malvern and Brasenose 
Coll., Oxford ; I.C.S., 1906; 
arrived in India, 1907, 
Asst. Magte., Bengal ; 

Under-Sooretary, 1911-14 ; 
I.A.R.O., 1916-19; Magte. 
and Collector, 1920-27. 

Secretary, Agriculture and 
Industries Department, 
1927-28 : Commissioner, 

Bajshalii Division, 1930; 
Offg. Chief Secretary, 

1930-31; Member of Ex- 
ecutive Council, Bengal, from Jan. 1084. 

Governor of Assam, 1937; Governor of Bengal, 

from 25th June 1988 to 24th October 1988; 
Governor, Assam, from 25th October 1938, 
acting Governor of Bengal from 24th Feb- 
ruary 1939 to 11th June 1989. AdduH\ 
Government House, Shillong ; The Warren, 
Tiiorpeness, Suffolk. 


REILLY, SlR(HBNEy) D’AKOT (C0RNBMU8)» 
Kt., Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Mysore, 1934, ft. 15th January 1876. | 
m. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson j 
(1908). Educ.: Merchant Taylors* School 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899; Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913 ; District 
and Sessions Judge, 1016. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Mafiras, 1924, 1925 
and 1926; Temp. Addl, Judge, 1927; Per- 
manent Judge, 1928. Address: Hillside, 
Palace Road, Bangalore. 



REMEDIOS, BIonbigboe Jaubs Dob, B.A., 
J.P. (Oct. 1918); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay, 
(1929); Chaplain, St. Teresa's Chapel and 
Principal, St. Teresa’s High School, since 
1904. Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 1020. 
ft. 9th August 1875. Educ, : at St. Ravier’s 
College and at the Papal Seminary, Kan^, 
Ceylon. Made Monslgnor, 1929 ; K. I. H., 
1939. Address * St. Teresa’s Chapel, Glrgaum, 
Bombay. 


REYNOLDS, JASPER FellOWES CroptS, M.C., 
A.M.I.Mech. B., Ag. Agent and General 
Manager, South Indian Railway, since 1941. 
ft. 1893; joined S. I. Rly. 1910; Chief 
Mechanical Engineer in 1931-33 ; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent, 1933-41 ; 
Trustee, Madras Port Trust ; member, Cochin 
Harbour Advisory Board. Address : S. I. 
Railway, Trlchinopoly. 


RICE, Libut.-(3ol. Henry Jambs, C.I.E., M.C., 
M.D.. ft. 20th October 1894 ; m, Lilian 
Geoghegau ; Educ. : Portora and Trinity 
College, * Dublin. Served, European War; 
Lieut. R.A.M.C., 1917 ; Capt., 1918 ; Lieut. 
I.M.S., 1922; C!apt., 1923; Major, 1982; 
8^ad, 1980 N.-W. F. (despatches). Address: 
ChUtan Hotel, Quetta. 


ROBERTS, Httgh Gordon, M.B. and Ch.B., 
M.D., C.I.E. (1928). Senior Medical Mis- 
sionary, Welsh Presbyterian Mission, Assam, 
ft. 1885; m. Katherine; ones., one d. Educ.: 
Liverpool Coll, and Unlv. Civil Surgeon, 
Shillong, 1914-19 (serviees having been lent 
by the Mission to the Govt, of Assam) ; 
Member, Assam Legislative GouncU, 1921-24 ; 
Member, Assam Medical Council since 1920 ; 
President, Assam' Branch (British Medical 
Association) 1932-33 ; King’s Jubilee Medal 
1935 ; Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. Address : 
Khasi Hills Welsh Mission Hospital, Shillong, 
Assam, and 0, Marine Park, West Kirby, 
Cheshire. 


ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WYNNE, C.I.E. 

ffi ; B.A. (T.C.D.), Gold Medallist in 
•y, 1908. Chairman, Public, Service 
Commission, Bengal, ft. Feb. 3, 1886 ; m. 
Gladys d, of Dr. E. J. Jerome (1924) ; Educ. : 
CJharterhouse and Trinity College, Dublin. 
Entered I.C.S. 1909 ; Settlement Officer, 
Bankura, 1917 ; Secretary, Board of Revenue, 
Bengal, 1923 ; Commissioner, Presidency 
Dn., 1930 ; Commnr., Rajshahi Dn., 1933 ; 
Retired from 1.0.8. ^ 1937. Address: 4, 
Alipore Park Road, Calcutta. 


ROCHE, Victoria, J. L. P., m.l.a., (Madras); 
Tuticorin Municipal Chairman for over 
12 years continuously ; Managing Partner 
of Messrs. F. X. Pereira <fe Son, Tuticorin 
Agents: The Scindla Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd., at 
Tuticorin ft. Sept. 26, 1894, 
e. in St. Joseph’s College, 

Trichy and St. Aloysius’, 

Mangalore ; m. in 1918 
Miss Mary Pereira, sister 
of Dewan Bahadur I. X. 

Pereira, Member, Ceylon 
State Council. One of 
the organizers and an active 
member of the Indian 
C3iamber of Commerce, and 
its representative in the Federation of the 
Chambers of Commerce. President of South 
Indian Adult Education Association, 'The 
Tuticorin Co-operative Bank Ltd., Member 
of Tuticorin Port Trust, Hospital Advisory 
Committee, Tinnevelley District Board, Road 
Traffic Board, Dist. Cottage Industries 
Emporium Committee, Boaid of Communica- 
tions, Senate House, Madras, etc. In 1925 he 
represented the Port Conservancy Board in 
the Madras Legislative Council as an Expert 
Memberforthe Port Trust Bill. He is the Foun- 
der and Principal of St. Joseph’s Institute, 
Mangalagiri, which trains young men In 
Carpentry, Tailoring, Toy-making, Painting, 
Fancy Art Leather Works, etc., and convenes 
in July- August every year an Indian Industries 
Exhibition at Tuticorin. He is the Managing 
Editor ** ViUage India ” an Anglo-Tamil 
Monthly devoted to Rural tlplift and Mass 
Literacy. The Rural Centre and Industrial 
Institute at his Mangalagiri Demonstration 
Farm gives practical Ironing in modern 
cultivation and allied cottage Induitrles and 
rural uplift work. Addtsss : ** SRkhastan, ” 
Tuticorm. 
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EO DOERS, Mibzi Huiuyvn Akhtie, M.So., 
B. ; Ooveming Director, Orient Gold Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Bombay, and Proprietor, Sweeto 
Chemical and Industrial Works, Bombay, b, 
4th November 1916; Son 

■ of Mr. M. Ashrolf Zareen 
and Ameerun Nessa Begum 
of Nurmahal, grandson of 
TA. Khan Saheb Mahboob 
Alam, Zemindar and Estate 
owner of Nurmahal. w. in 
1939, Maqboola Begum 
Firdosi, daughter of Mirza 
M. Sarwar of Nunnahal. e. 
at St. Xavier’s Bombay. 
Heereatiofu : Cricket, Tennis 
and Billiards. Scientific 
Research and Social Worker ; at present 
experimenting the possibilities and pro- 
cesses of transmutation and disintegration of 
metals, in which he has already achieved 
a great deal of success. A scientist and an 
Industrialist, who outstands in the promotion 
of the industrial development of India. 
Address: 201, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

ROERICH, Propbssor Nicholas K. ; 
Commander, Order of Imperial Russians of 
St. Stanislaus, St. Anne and St. Vladimir; 
commander, First Class of Swedish Order of 
the Northern Star ; French Legion of Honour ; 
Yugoslavian St. Sava I Cl. Grand Cross; 
Hon. President, Roerich Museum, New York ; 
Hon. President, Union Internationale Pour 
le Pacte Roerich, Bruges; Hon. President, 
Permanent Peace Banner Committee, New 
York ; Hon. Member of Yugoslavian Academy 
of Art and Science, Vice-I^resldent of 
Archaeological Institute of America, Member 
of Academy of Rheims, Socletaire of Salon 
d Autumne, Paris, b. St. Petersburg, 10th 
Oct. 1874 ; s. of Konstantin Roerich and Marie 
V. Ealashnikoff. m. 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
Shaposhnikov, St. Petersburg ; two sons. 
Edue, : School of Law, University of St. 
Petersburg; Studied drawing and painting 
under Michall O. Mikeshine, also under 
Kuindjy at Academy Fine Arts, St. Petersburg 
and under Cormon and Puvis de Chavannes 
in Paris. Address: Estate in Naggar, Kulu, 
Punjab, British India. 

ROSHAN LAL, Capt. Saruar, Secretary, 
Council of State and Secretary to the Prime 
Minister, Jaipur ; Official Member, Central 
Advisory Board ; Secretary, Legislative Com- 
mittee, Jaipur ; b. 3rd 
August 1895 ; m. 1912, 

Tej Kaur Devi ; one son ; 
m. March 1929, Bertha 
Ram Chander. <f. of 
Mr. Pratap Ram Chander, 

Bar-at-Law ; four sons ; 

Educ. in the Punjab ; 

TiOndon Chamber of Com- 
merce (1914), Fellow (F.R. 

S.A.) of the Royal Society 
of Arts, Londop,and (F.C.I.) 

Birmingham; Retired Offi- 
cer of Aiwar State; Private Secretary and 
Chief of Staff to His late Highness the 
Mahan^a of Aiwar. 1915-27 and again from 
1930-87; Also Private Secretary to H. H. 
The Hanaiaja of Jind (1927), and Private 


Secretary to H. H. the Raja of Man4 
State (1928-30); Travelled extensively in 
Europe-^1920, 1928, 1926, 1933 and 1937 on 
the Staff of the late Maharaja of Aiwar ; 
Member, Union of Literature, Paris, 1987-39 ; 
Reereations : Cricket, tennis and riding. 
Address: Ajmer Rcwd, Jaipur State, Raj- 
putana. 

ROUOHTON, Noel James, B.A. (Oxon.), 19O8, 
C.I.B.(1932), C.8.I. (1938), I.C.8. Chairman. 
Public Services Commission for Bihar, 
Orissa and Central Provinces and Berar 
from 1941. b. 25 Dec. 1885. m. Muriel 
Edith Boas. Edue. : Winchester and New 
College, Oxford; Joined I.C.S.. 1909, Central 
Provinces Commission ; Under Secretary, 
1918; Dy. Commissioner, 1919; Provincial 
Superintendent of Census Operations, 1920: 
Director of Industries and Registrar Co- 
operative Credit, 1928; Dy. Secretary, 
Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1925 ; Finance Secretary, C.P. Govern- 
ment, 1928; Commissioner, 1933: Chief 
Secretary, 1938; Temporary Member of 
(Council, Revenue and Finance, 1934. Tempo- 
rary Member of Council, Home, 1936 ; Chair- 
man, Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee, 
1986-37; Officiating Financial Commissioner, 
1937. Member, Tariff Board, 1938: Establish- 
ment Officer, Finance Dept., Govt, of India, 
1930. Address : Ranchi, Bihar. 

ROWJEE, MAHOMEDBHOY iBRAHIMBHOY, J.P., 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate, ex-Sheri if 
of Bombay, Chief Vazir to H. H. The Aga 
Khan and President of H. H. The Aga Khan’s 
Supreme Council for India. 

Bom : 1900. He is a 
leading member of the 
Ismaili Khoja Community 
and comes from a family 
well-known for its charities. 

He became a member of 
the Ismaili Khoja Council, 

Bomlmy in 1921 and was 
chosen as its Secretary a 
few years later, was later 
on its Vice-President and 
also President of H. H. 

The Aga Klian’s Supreme Council for Bombay 
Presidency ; elected member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corimration for the last nine 
years and is at present a meml>er of tije 
Standing Committee. He built a Sanatorium 
at Matheran for the use of the Ismaili Khoja 
Community. Address : 50, Hugiies Road, 
Boml)ay. 

ROWLAND, The Hon’blk Mr. Justiok 
Francis Gkorcb, b.a. (Oxford) (190?), 
Judge High (k)urt, Patna, b. 14th August, 
1883. m. to Frances EUzal>eth in 1912. 
2a. nnd 1 d. Edue. : Harrow School (Scholar) ; 
Balliol College, Oxford (Scholar). Indian 
Civil Service from 1906. Address : Whiteclilf, 
Whiteleaf, Bucks, England ; High Court, 
Patna. 

ROXBURGH, Thomas James Young, B.A. 
(Cantab.), C.l.E. (1932), Barrister-at-Law, 

l. O.S., Judge, High Court, Calcutta (additional) 

m. to Mona G. M, Heymerdlnguer ; Edue.: 
Merchant Taylors' School ; Magdalene Colleg*', 
Cambridge. Address: c/o Lloyds Bankj 37 , 
Cbowrlnghi Road, Calcutta* 
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EOY, SIK Asoka Kumar, Kt. (1937), M.A. 
B.L. ; Bar-at-Law ; Advocate General, 
Bengal, h. September 9, 1886 ; m. Charu 
Uashlni d. of late Taraprasad Roy Cliaudhury ; 
Kdm. : Boveton College, Presidency College 
and Ripen (*ollege, Calcutta. Called to the 
Bar Middle Temple 1912 (First Class 
Tfonoursman at the Final Bar Examination) ; 
Standing Cotmsel, Bengal, 1929 ; Twice acted 
as Judge of the High Court of Calcutta ; 
Advocate General of Bengal since May 1934. 
Address : 8, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta. 

ROY, The Hon‘bib Sir Buoy Prosad Singh, 
Kt. (1938), M.A., B.L., Minister in charge. 
Revenue Department, Govt, of Bengal. 
b. 12th January, 1894. m. to Bllwabashinl 
Debi. Educ. : (Tiakdlghl S. P. Institution ; 
Hindu School, Calcutta ; Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; University Law College, Calcutta. 
Member, Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, 1913-19 ; 
awarded King’s Commission of Hon. 2nd. 
Lieut., 1918 ; Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, 
1924; elected to Bengal Legislative Council, 
1021; Councillor, Calcutta Corporation, 
1924-30 ; Trustee, Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, 1924-30 ; Member, British Indian 
Association, Hon. Asstt. Secretary, 1926-28 ; 
Vice-President, 1928-33 ; Member, Provincial 
Franchise Committee, 1932 ; Member, Exe- 
cutive Committee and Trustee, Indian A^o- 
clation ; Member, Council of All-India National 
Liberal Federation ; Minister in charge. Local 
Self-Government Department, under the 
Government of India Act of 1935, Government 
of Bengal. Publications : Annotated Edition, 
Bengal Municipal Act. Address: Chakdighi, 
District Burdwan, Bengal; 15, Lansdowne 
Road, Calcutta. 

ROY, Satyendra Nath, C.S.I., 1938; C.I.E., 
1932 ; I.C.S. ; Secretary to the Govt, of 
India, Department of Communications since 
1937 ; b. Sep. 23, 1888 ; 3rd s. of late Kedar- 
nath Roy, a District and Sessions Judge in 
Bengal ; Educ. : Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. B.A. (Calcutta 
Cantab.) Appointed to the I.C.S., 1913, and 
posted to Bengal ; Under Secretary, Govt., 
of BeiM^al, Finance Department ; employed 
under Defence Force, 1918 ; Under Secretary, 
General Department, Govt, of .Bengal, 
1918-19 ; Deputy Chairman, Howrah Muni- 
cipality, 1919-20 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
Deputy Secretary, Political Department, 
Govt, of Bengal, 1925-27 ; Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly ; Deputy Secretary, Indian 
Central Committee, 1928-29; Deputy Secre- 
tary, Home Department, Govt, of India, 1929- 
32 ; Joint Secretary, Home Department, 
Govt, of India, 1931 ; Additional Secretary, 
Political Department, Govt, of Bengal, 1933- 
36 ; Joint Secretary, Govt, of India, Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour, 1936-37 ; 
Council of State, since 1938. Address : 
6, Hastings RoacU New Delhi. 

RUNGANADHAN, S. E., Diwan Bahadur, 
M.A., L.T., I.E.8., (Retd.) ; Adviser to the 
Swretary of State for India. Prof., Ceded 
Districts College, Madras Presidency. Then 
Senior Professor of English, Presidency College, 
Madras ; Addl. Prof, of Englii^, Presidency 
GoUege Professor of En^l^, Presidency 


College ; Officer Commanding " E ” Coy. of 
6th Btn., U.T.C., Madras. Vice-Cliancellor, 
Annamalai University, C!hidambaram (Retd.). 
An educationist of very catholic and broad 
views on life ; an authority on Phonetics. 
A ddress : India Office, Lonaon. 

RUSSELL, Sir Guthrie, K.C.I.E. (1937), Kt. 
(1932), Commander of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem (1937), B.Sc.f A.M. Inst. C.E., 
H. Inst. E. (India), J.P., Director-General of 
Munitions IToduction, Supirfy Dept., July, 
1940. Hon. Col., N. W, Rly. Regiment, 
Member of the Council of State, s, of the Rev. 
John and Mrs.Russei], Lochwlnnoch, Scotland. 
b. 19»h Jan. 1887. m. Florence Heggie, 
d. of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Edue : at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University; graduated 

B. Sc. in 1907. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1913; Asst. 
Secretary to the Agent, 1920; Deputy Agent 
Junior, 1922; Ck)ntroller cf Stores, 1923; 
Deputy Agent Senior, 1925 ; appointed offg. 
Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
1926, confirmed as Agent, 1927 ; appointed 
Member Engineering, Railway Board, 
1928; Chief Commissioner of Railways, 1929- 
40. President of the Institution of Engi- 
neers (India), 1933-34. Address : Calcutta. 

BUSSELL, Robert Edwin, M.A. (Dublin 
Univ.), C.8.I. (1941) ; C.I.E. (1934). Adviser 
to the Governor of Bihar, b. April 21, 1890. 
m. Esther Rhona Murray ; Educ. : Campbell 
College, Belfast ; Trinity College, Dublin; 
Indian Civil Service. Address : Patna, E.I. 
Rly. 

RUTHERFORD, Thomas George, I.C.S., 

C. I.E. (1925), C.S.I. (1939), Adviser to H. E. 
The Governor of Madras, b. 25th Sept., 
1866 ; m. to Audrey Dickenson ; Educ. : 
Edinburgh University and University College, 
London. Entered I.C.S.. 1910 ; Army service, 
1917-1919 (East Persia) ; Collector and 
District Magistrate, 1921-1928 ; Special 
Commissioner, Agency Operations, 1925 ; held 
various administrative posts such as Com- 
missioner of Labour and I. G. of Prisons, and 
Officiated as Secretary to Government, 1928- 
38 ; Governor’s Secretary ,1938-39. Address : 
Madras. 

RUTHNASWAMY, Mariadas, B.A, (Madras), 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Gray’s Inn), 
C.I.E. (1930), K.C.S.G. (1938,) Member, 
Madras Public Services Commission from 
1930. b. 15th August, 1885 ; m. Mark. 
Dhyrlnanathan, 1914. Educ. : St. Anne’s 
Convent School (Secunderabad) ; St. Joseph’s 
College (Cuddalore) ; St. Joseph’s College 
(Trichinopoty) ; Nizam College (Hyderabad) ; 
Downiim College (Cambridge). Asstt. Profes- 
sor of English and History, Baroda CoUege, 
1913-18 ; Prof, of History, 1918-27 and 
Principal, Pachaiappa’s College, 1921-27 ; 
Principal, Law College (Madras), 1928-30; 
Councillor, Corporation of Madras, 1921 r>23; 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1921-26 ; 
President, Bfadras L^islatlve Council, 1925-26; 
Member, Central Legislative Assembly, 1927. 
Publieations : The PoiiXieal Phifoernhy of 
Mr. Gandhi (im ) ; The PoHtical Theory of 
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the Govemmetd of India (1928) ; The Making 
of the State (1988) ; Some Influences that made 
the British Administrative System in India 
(1989). Clubs : Presidency Club, Madras. 
Address: Fioretti, Cathedral, P.O. Madras, 


BABNIS, RAO Bahadub Bib Raohurathbao 
V., Kt. (1926), B.A., O.I.B. b. 1 April 1857. 
Bdue,: Rajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Blphlnstone 
Cot)., Bombay. But. Educ. I>pt.; held offices 
of Husur Ctiitois and Ch. Rev. Officer, 
Kolhapur; Dlwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1926, retired (1020). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur, 1981; 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br. ; President of the 
Hakha Panchayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur, 1927-38 ; Chairman of the Board of 
Director of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd., 
Ctfakman of the Board of Directors of the 
KOl^pur Sugar Mills, Ltd. Address : Kolha- 
psir, Shahupurl. 

SADIQ Hasan, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, 

Member, Leglsl. Assembly, India, 1923-26> 
1930-84. At present Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly. President of Messrs. K. B. | 
Shaikh Gulam Hussun Co., Carpet Manu- 
facturers. Chairman, 'Amritsar Swadeshi 
Workers Mills, Ltd. b. 1888. Edue, : Govt. 
College, Lahore and Gray's Inn, London; 
President, Anjuman Islamla, Amritsar ; 
President, Literary Club, Amritsar ; President, 
Tanzim Orphanage, Amritsar; takes active 
interest in Moslem education and political 
movements ; President, Punjab and N.-W. F, 
Province Post Office anH R. M. S. Association, i 
1924-25 ; Presided over AU-India Moslem 
Kashmiri Conference, 1928. Fot several years 
Chairman, Health and Education Committees 
of Amritsar Municipality. A d d r e s s: 
Amritsar. 


SAHA, Mbohnad, D.Sc., F.R.S., P.R.A.S.B., 
F.N.I., Palit l^ofessor of Physics, Calcutta Uni- 
versity. 6. 1898. Edue, : Dacca and Presidency 
College. Calcutta. Lecturer in Physics and 
AppliM Mathematics, Calcutta Univ., 1916 ; 
worked at the Imperial College of Science, 
London, 1921-22 and in Berlin ; Khaira Pfof. j 
of Physics, Calcutta Univ., 1921-23 ; Prof. I 
of Physics, Allahabad Univ., 1923-1938' 
founded U.P. Academy of Sciences and 
^eeted First President, 1931 ; Dean of 
Sdmkce Faculty, Allahabad Univ. (1981-1934). 
Member of Governing Body, Indian Reset, rot* 
Fund Association (1930-1933): Member ol 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1981- 
1984). President, Indian Science Congress, 
1984; Prcoldent, Kational InsUtute of 
Sdenoes, India, 1937-1988. Carnegie Travelling 
FeU^, 1986. Founder of a School of Research 
in Physics at Allahabad ; Palit Professor of 
Physics, Calcutta University (1988) ; Member 
of the Kational Planning Committee of the 
Indian Kitional Congress; Member of the 
Board cl Sotentlflc and Indnstllal Beseandi, 


and Chairman, Scientific Instruments Com 
mlttee. Government of India. Buhlicatwns : 
On the Fundamental Law of Electric Actioi. 
deduced from the Theory of Relativity, 1918 ; 
On Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918 ; Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918, 
etc., and numerous Solentiflc papers. Buglisii, 
Continental and American. Author of u 
treatise on the Theory of Relativity ; Author 
of a Treatise on Modern Physics ; a Treatise 
on Heat; a Junior Text Book of Heat. 
Founder-editor of *' Science and Culture ”, 
Address : University College of Science, {i’l, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta.* 

SAHNI, Birbal, F.R.8. 1936; M.A., Sc. 1). 
(Cantab.), D.So. (Loud.) ; Prof, of Botany, 
Univ. of Lucknow, since 1921, and Hon. Prof. 
Univ. of Benares, since 1936 ; Dean, Faculty 
of Science, Lucknow, since 1933 ; Prof, of 
Botany, Benares 1919-20 ; Lahore, 1920-21 ; 
b. Bhera, Punjab, Nov. 14, 1891 ; s. of Ruchi 
Ram Sahnl, M.A., Emeritus Prof, of Chemistry, 
Lahore, and of late Shrimati Ishwar Devi 
Anand, Bhera ; m. 1920, Savitri, y.d. of late 
Bnndar Das Suri, M.A., Inspector of Schools, 
Punjab. Educ. : Privately, Central Model 
School, Government College (Scholar), I^ahore; 
Emanuel College, Cambridge (foundation 
scholar, exhibitioner, Sudbury-Hardyman 
research prize) ; Munich University. One 

I of the founders and President (1924) of Indian 

' Botanical Society ; President, Lahore Philoso- . 
phieal Society, 1921 ; President, Botanical 
Section, 1021, Geological Section, 1926, and 
Botany Section, 1938 (Jubilee Session), 
of the Indian Science Congress; Vice-Presi- 
dentj Indian Assocn. for Cultivation of Science, 
Indian Academy of Sciences, Foreign Secre- 
tary (1938) National Institute of Science, 
India ; President, National Academy of 
Science, India, 1937-38 ; Vice-President, 
Palaeobotanical Section, 6th Intemationul 
Botanical Congress, Cambridge, 1930, and 
6th Congress, Amsterdam, 1935 ; Government 

I Delegate to Imperial Botanical Conference, 

I London 1935 ; Delegate to Tercentenary of 

! Museum d’Hlstoire Naturelle, Paris, 1935 ; 
Barclay Medal, 1936. of Asiatic Soc. of 
Bengal ; Special Univ. Lecturer, Lahore, 
1032 ; Extension Lecturer, Lahore and 
Rohtak, 1036 ; Sukhraj Rai Reader in 
Natural Science, Patna Univ. 1987 ; member, 
Andhra Univ. Commission, 1932 ; member 
Provincial Agricultural Research Committee, 
Lucknow. Publications: Text Book of 

Botany, Indian Ed. (with Lowson) ; Original 
papers in scientific Journals, etc. Editor. 
Lucknow University Studies. Becreations: 
Tennis, travel. Address : The University, 
Lucknow, India. Club : University. 

SAILANA, Raja or, H. H. Raja Sib Dilekf 
SXNOH Bahadub, K.G.I.B. (1986). b, IB 
March 1891. Succeeded the Gadl, 14 July 
1919. m. first to the d. of H.H. the Ba* 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her deatli 
to the d. of the Rawat of Meja in Udai- 
pur. Educ,: Mayo College, Ajmer. Salute, ii 
guns. President of Bharat Dha^ma Maiia- 
mandal, Benares and the Knmkshetra 
ReitcMratlon Sodety. Address: SatlaoA< 
0. I. 
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SAKLATVALA, SIE SOBABJX DORABJI, M.L. A., 
B.A., Director, Tata Sons Ltd. Ghatrman 
of Sir I). J. Tata Truet. 
b. Ifarch 1870. m. Meher- 
bai. d. of late Major 
Divecha, I.M.S. ; one 
daughter. Kduc. : at St. 
Xavier'e College. Chair- 
man, Bombay Mlllowners* 
Association, 1024; Vice- 
President, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, 1020-80 
and 1030-81 ; Elected 
Member, Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council, representing 
Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay (Aug. 1084). Now Legislative 
Assembly. Knighted on Ist January 1041. 
Publications : History of Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay. Recreation : Stamp Collecting 
(Member, Royal Philatelic Society of London). 
Clubs : Willlngdon, Bombay Presidency 

Radio, Cricket Club of India and RIpon. 
Address : Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

SAK8ENA, Mohan Lal, B.Sc., LL.B., Advocate, 
b. 24th October 1806 ; Edue : Church Mission 
High School, Lucknow, Canning College, 
Lucknow, University School of Law, Allaha- 
bad. Joined N.C.O. in 1020; member, 
Municipal Board, Lucknow, 1028-26 ; member, 
U. P. Legislative Council and Chief Whip, 
Swaraj Party, 1024-26; General Secretary, 
U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, 1028-86 ; 
member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 1036 ; 
President U.P. Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1038-80 ; m. Srimatl Shakuntala Devi 
Saksena, B A. (Cal.). Head Mistress Aryo 
Kanya Maha Vldyalay, Calcutta, 12th Nov., 
1938. Appointed Managing Director, the 
National Htfald, 1039. Address: Aminud- 
daula Park, Lucknow. 

SAKSENA, Ramji Ram, B.Sc., M.A., LL.B., 
Imperial Customs Service, Indian Government 
Trade Commissioner in Australia and New 
Zealand since February 1041. b. June 15, 
1807, Sultanpur, U.P. Educ. : Allahabad 
University. Career : Professor of Economics. 
Allahabad University, 1920-21 ; joined 
Income-tax Department, 1022 ; Imperial 
Customs Service, 1923 ; First Secretary, 
Central Board of Revenue and Under-Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1934 ; Officer on Special Duty, 
Finance Department, Government of India, 
for the revision of the official publication 
" Handbook of Commercial Information for 
India, Third Edition,” 1936 ; Indian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner in Japan from April 
1937 to September 1040. RwretAion : Tennis, 
bridge. Club Membership : Royal Automo- 
bile Club and Millions Club, Sydney, Royal 
Empire Society. Address: Prudential 

Buildings, Martin Place, Sydney, Australia. 

SALAR Jung Babadub, Nawab. b. 18 June 
1889. Edue. : at Nixam College ; Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. Address: 
Hyderabad, Deccan. ^ 

SAMBAMURTI, Thb HON. Me. B., Speaker 
Madras Legislative Assembly, since 1038. 
b. 4th March 1886i. Was Lecturer In Physics 
on the Maharaja’s CoUegOi Vizianagaiam, 
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1909. Practised Law from 1911 to 1920 
and enjoyed a lucrative practice; gave up 
practice to join N.C.O. Movement (1921); 
disbarred 1928 ; General Secretary, Reception 
Committee, I. N. Congress, 1928 ; President, 
Andhra Provincial pongress Committee, 1926. 
General-Secretary, Andhra P.O.O., 1986^ ’86 
and *87. Secretary, B^dras Presidency Compo- 
site Parliamentary Committee, 1986 ; organised 
Volunteer training camps : President of the 
Hindustan Seva Dal ; President, Bengal 
Volunteer Conference ; Member, Congress 
Working Committee (1929) ; was convicted 
and imprisoned four times in the years, 
1021, 1928, 1930 and 1982 respectively 
in connection with his political activities. 
Detained since 4th December 1940 under 
Defence of India Act. Elected to the Madras 
Legislative Assembly (1937). Address : 
Cocanada ; Legislative Assembly Hall, 
Madras. 

8AMIULLAH Khan, M., B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate. Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees* Union (1929-1930). b. 1880. 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Edue.: M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
mittees during the war; Secy., Prov. Khllafat 
Committee, C.P., 1020-24 ; Secy., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur, 1923 and 1931-32 
and its General-Secretary, 1932-88. Vice- 
Ifresident, Niigpur Municipal Committee, 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khllafat Committee from 1921-23; non-co- 
operated from practice from 1921-28 : a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-26 ; Whip of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legisliltlve Assembly, 1926, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute, since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur, 1927-82. President, Railway Mall 
Service Association (Branch), Nagpur (1926). 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 1982 
to 1938 ; Member, Provincial War and 
Publicity Committee, since 1940 ; Editor, 
Fudha Samachar, Provincial War Committee’s 
Organ. Address: Sadar Baxar, Nagpur, 


SAMPURNANAND, Mb., B.Sc. (Alld.), 

L.T. (Alld.), Minister of Education of the 
U.P. Government, b, I Jan. 1891; m. 
Savitrl Devi (deceased) ; Edue. : Queen’s 

College, Benares; Training College, Allaha- 
bad. After graduating worked as a teacher 
in the Prem Mahavidyalaya, Brindaban and 
the Harishchandra High School, Benares, 

worked at the Daly (Rajkumar) College, 
Indore, 1916-18 ; Headmaster, Dungar 
College, Bikaner, 1918-21 ; Editor To-day 
(Eng. Daily now defunct) and Maryada (Hindi 
monthly); Professor, Kashi Vldyaplth, since 
1922 ; Member, A.I.C.C., since 1922 with one 
break ; 3 times Secy., U.P. Provincial 

Congress Committee ; President, second 
All-India Socialist Conference, Bombay. 
President, 29th Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
Poona Session 1940. Publications : Nine 
books in Hindi on political and historical 
and astronomical subjects. Hobby : Gardening. 
Address : Secretariat, Lucknow, Jalipa Devi, 
Benares. 
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aAKQU: Her Hiohnsss Shsimant Soitbqagta- 
VATI Saraswatibai Patwardhan, Eani 
SaRbb of. 6. 1891. She is the daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshl, K,C.T.B., B.A., LL.B., of 
Amraoti, Er. Home Member of the C. P. Govt. 
lU. 191®. Was awarded in 1929 the Kaiser-i- 
Hind Gold Medal of the First 
Class in recognition of her 
public services in the cause 
of the womanhood of India. 
Accompanied His Highness 
to England and the Conti- 
nent on the occasion of the 
First Hound Table Confer- 
ence in the year 1030. and 
again in 1937. Was Pr^i- 
dent of the Seva Sadan 
Society, Poona, from 1024 
Has been working as President, 
Association of Sangll. Was 
President of the Women's Education Managing 
Board of Sangll from 1920 to 1933. Is Presi- 
dent of the Sangll State Constituency Confer- 
ence of the A.T.W.C. since 1934. Takes keen 
interest in social, moral and educational uplift 
of women. Carried on the administration of 
the State during His Highness' absence in 
England for the Round Table Conference in 
1931 and still continues to assist His Highness 
in the administration as Regent. Address : 
Saugli. 



up to 1938. 
Girl Guide's 


SANJIVA Row, Kqdikal, M.A., C.l.E. (193S), 
Member, Federal Public Service Commiasl- 
. on, 1940. 6. 18th March, 1890 ; m. Umabai ; 
Educ, : St. Aloysius College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College. Madras. Joined service, 
1914 ; Personal Assistant to Controller of 
Currency, 1925 ; Supdt., Finance Department, 
1926 ; Asstt. Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Foreign and Political Dept., 1928 ; Asstt. 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 
1928 ; promoted to Indian Audit and Accounts 
service, 1928 ; Secretary Federal Finance 
Committee, 1932 ; Budget Officer to the 
Govt, of India, 1933 ; Representative of the 
Govt, of India on the Committee for the 
Indo-Burma Financiai Award, 1936 ; Deputy 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 
1936; Joint Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Finance Dept., 1937-40 ; Govt. Director on 
the central Board of the Reserve Bank of 
India, 1938 ; Nominated member of the 
Central L^islatlve Assembly, off and on 
from 1928-1939. Hon. Treasurer, British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, from 
1939, Indian Red Cross Society, St. John 
Ambulance Association, Lady Chelmsford 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, Lady 
Reading Health School and Victoria Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund from 1940. Silver 
Jubilee Medal, 1935. Coronation Medal, 
1937. Address : New Delhi-Simla. 


APBU, Thb Riort Hon'rle, Sir Tej Baha- 
dur. M. A., LL.D., K.C.S.T.d 923), P.C.( 1 934.), 
P.C.t. (Oxford), LL.D. (Hyderabad), D. Litt. 
(Benarea). 5. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ. : Agra 
Col^e, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Allaha- 
bad, 1896-1926 ; Member, U.P. Leg. Council, 
913-16; Member Imperial Leg. Council, 
1916-20; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919 ; Member of 


Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne's Committee in 
London, 1919 ; Member, All-India Congrens 
Committee d®06-1917) ; President, U.p. 
Political Conference, 1914 ; President, U.P 
Social Conference (1913); President, U.P. 
Liberal League, 1918-20 ; Follow, Allahalmcl 
Univ., 1910-1920 ; Member, Benares Hindu 
University Court and Senate and Syndicate ; 
Law Member of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council, retired (1928). Member 
' of the Imperial Conference in London (1023) ; 
presided over the All-India Liberal Federa- 
tion, Poona (1923) ; Member of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Round Table Conferences (1030-1032) and 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (1933); 
President, United Provinces Unemployment 
Committee (1934-35) and author of a monu- 
metital report on the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Took a leading part in organizing ji 
non-party Conference for ending Indian 
political deadlock in 1941. Publications: 
has contributed frequently to the press on 
political, social and legal topics ; edited the 
Allahabad Law Journal, 1904-1917. Address : 
19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 

SARAIVA : Dullabhdas Vithaldas, B.A., 
LL.B., President, State Council, Dharampiir. 
b. 1879 in Surat. Educ. : in Bombay, passed 
B,A.. in 1900 from Wilson College, took 
LL.B. degree in 1002. 
m. Lllavanti Damodardas 
Mehta of Surat, has two 
daughters and one son by 
name Champa klal, who is 
the District and Session 
Judge in the State. Pra(5- 
tised for soRie time in 
Ahmcdabad, entered Bom- 
bay Govt. Service in 1904 
and joined the Dharumpur 
State Service in 1900 as 
Nayab Dewaii, became 
Political Secretary in 1928, and President in 
1935. Awarded Silver Jubilee and Coro- 
nation medals. Address: President, State 
(■ouncil, Dliarampur, Dlst., Surat. 

SARAIYA ; Ramanlai. Gokaldas, J.P., B.A., 
B.Sc., (Fellow of the Chemical Society, 
London), Cotton Merchant and Partner, 

Narandas Kajaram & Co., Bombay, b. 16tb 
January 1898. Educ. : at 
Gujerat College, Ahmcda- 
bad ; Wilson College, 
Bombay and Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Tech- 
nology, London, m. In, 
1920 Padmavati, daughter 
of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt. of Bombay. 
Has three sons. Passed 
Matrlc in 1914 ; B.A. (Hon.) 
1919; Dakshina Fellow 
Wilson College, 1919-20, 
Passed B.Sc. in 1020. Proceeds to England 
and took post-graduate course in Chemical 
Engineering. Took the diploma of Cit>' 
and Guilds of London Institute in oils and 
fats and alsq , In soap manufacturing. 

After bis return to India, he Joined 
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Narandas Eajaram & Co., in 1022. 
Became a partner of hia firm in 1026. la a 
director of Madhuaudan Mills Ltd., Hajeebhoy 
Aden Salt Works Ltd., Chairman, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd., Chairman, 
Bombay Co-operative Banks’ Association, 
Director, Broach City Press Co., Ltd., Naran- 
das Eajaram & Co., (Africa) Ltd., Hind 
Cycles Ltd., and Powell Ltd. Also a Member 
of the Committee of Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and of the Technological llesearch 
and wider Markets sub-committees of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee. Was a 
non-ofhcial advisor to the Government of 
India in connection with Indo- Japan trade 
negotiations. Address: Vasant Yihar, 85, 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombay 6. 


SAHATYA, Varjivandas Motixal, B.A. (1907), 
Landlord and Cotton Merchant, ft. January 
1887. w. Kanta, daughter of Dr. M. M. Mody, 
('ivil Surgeon, 1908; has thr^e sons — Vinod, 
Jayaiit ■ and Vinay — all 
graduates, one daughter 
Ratan. Partner in Messrs. 
Narandas Rojaram <fe Co., 
owners of several ginning 
and pressing factories in 
India and East Africa, also 
cotton importer and 
exymrter ; Director, Broach 
City Press (lo., Ltd., Karauli 
Ginning and Pressing (* 0 ., 
Ltd. ; Director, Narandas 
llajaram & Co.> (Africa) Ltd. ; Member, 
Cotton Standards C'ommittee of East India 
(’otton Association and Indian (’entral Cotton 
C^ommitteC; travelled to East Africa and 
Uganda in 1017 on 'business, to Europe in 
1927, to .Kashmir, Mysore, Calcutta, and other 
places in India. Trustee of Modh Subhechhak 
Fund and Hindu Surat Charity Fund. Vice- 
Chairman of Swastik League. A 
Swastlk (;ourt. Queen’s Road, Bandstand, 
Bombay. 

SARDAR Mohambdkhan, Viqitarul-Ombra 
ZIYAUL Mulk, Sahihzada Saiiih, Bahadur, 
Dalbk Juno, J.P., B.C.S., Dewan and Vice- 
President, Junagadh State Council, ft. on 
May 22, 1886, is a scion 
of the Ruling Family of 
Tonk State in Rajputana 
and a first cousin of the 
Present Ruler. He had his 
early training in the midst of 
his ancestral environments, 
learning shooting, riding, 
pigsticking, pcfio, sword and 
lance handling, etc. After 
his preliminary education 
at honie eBi>e61klly in fine 
arts Such as Poetry, litera- 
ture' - etc., under able tutors, he joined 
Mayo UbUege, Ajmerj where he received his 
fiwortl'^ of Honour mF'! t?eneral efficiency in 
studies and spoBbs. Having received his 
Post Diploma in 1910, he joined ^Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service the same year, After 
a distinguished career he rose to the position 
of Ag. Deputy Commissioner ahd District 
Magistrate, Upper Sind Frontier. Hte was 
finally confirmed as Collector and District 


Magistrate in 1931, As such he served in 
the Districts of Nawabshah and Dadu in Sind 
and Ratnagiri and West Khandesh in the 
Bombay Presidency. At the request of His 
Highness the Nawab Sahib his services were 
lent to Junagadh State as Dewan and Presi- 
dent of the State Council in 1936 in which 
capacity he worked during the absence of 
Mr. J. Monteath on leave. On the latter’s 
return from leave he was appointed as Second 
Member and Vitje-President of the State 
Council and was finally confirmed as Dewan 
and Vice-President on the retirement of 
Mr. J. Monteath — His Highness himself being 
the President. Address : Junagadh-Kathia- 
war. 


SARDUL SiNOH Cavreshar, Sardar, Managing 
Director, The People’s Insurance Company, 
Ltd., and Managing Governor, the New 
Hindustan Bank, Ltd., Lahore. Took leading 
fiart in Noh-Co-operatloii movement, ft. 

1886 at Amritsar. Gradu- 

ated in 1909. Special quail- 
dilations in Higher 
Mathematics. Post- 
Graduate studies i n 
Government College, 

Lahore. Began his public 
career at Delhi and started 
the Sikli Review.” 

Elected Fellow of the Hindu 
University, 1917. In 1918 
shifted to Lahore and 
started the New Herald ” 
incorporating therewith the ” Sikh Review.” 
Elected Secretary of All-Ihdia Sikh 
League, in 1920. Also appointed Secretary, 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee in the 
same year. Elected President, Sikh League, 
Ijahore. Presided over the Punjab Provineial 
Conference in 1925. In 1926 resigned his 
memltership of the various Sikh organisations 
to devote himself wholly to the Congress 
cause. Elected member. Congress Working 
Committee in 1928 ; held that position for 
six years. Acted as Congress President in 
19.32 and 1933. Resigned working (Committee 
membership on Office Acceptance question. 
Started ” People’s ” in 1926. Founded the 
New Hindustan Bank, Ltd. in 1935. Presi- 
dent, Forward Bloc. Author of m^y 
religious and political tracts and books. His 
well-known books are : “ Successful Life 

Insurance Agent,” ” Non-Violent Non-co- 
operation.” ” The Sikh Studies ”, ” India’s 
Fight for Freedom.” Address : 1 , Chamberlain 
Road, Lahore. 

SARKAR, Sir Jadvnatd,, Et., C.I.E., M.A., 
Premchand Roychand Scholar. D. Lltt. ; Hon. 
Member of Royal Asiatic Society (London), 
Hon. F.R.A.S.B. ; Member of the Indian 
Hist. Record Comn., (k>rr. Member, Italian 
Institute of Mid. and Extr. East (Bpme), and 
of R. Hist. S. (London) ; Sir James Campbell 
Gold Medalist (Bom. Br. R.A.S.) ; Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University, ^92^-28 ; Indian 
Educational Service (ret.L ft. 10 December 
1870. m. Kadambini Ghahdhuri. $due.: 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, Profeseor of 
Moderp Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benares (1917-10). Sir W. Meyer» 
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liectorer, MiMlrdB University (19S8T« Reader 
in Indian History, Patna University (1020- 
1922 and 1982). PubiiaUiofis : India of 
Aurangseb — Statistics, Topograpliy and 
Hoads; History of Auraugxeb, 5 Vols.; 
Shivaji and His Times ; Mughal Administra- 
tion; Studies in Aurangzeb’s l^ign ; Anecdotes 
of Aurangzeb ; Ohaltanya ; Economics of 
British India ; India Through the Ages ; Fall 
of the Mughal Empire, 3 Vols. House 
of Shivaji. Edited Later Mughale and Poona 
Residency Records. Address : 255, Lansdowne 
Road Extension, Calcutta. 

BARKER: HailNl Ranjan, The Hon. Mr., 
M.L.A., Bengal. Member, Governor-Oeuerars 
Executive Council for Education, Health and 
Lands, July 1941. Ex-Finanoe Minister, Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, Ex-General Manager and 
Director, and now President, Hindusthan Co- 
operative Insurance Society, Calcutta. Trea- 
surer, Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry : member of the Executive 
Committee cf the Employers* Federation of 
India. Was president, Bengal National Cham- 

' ■ ■ ber of Commerce, Com- 

|[||||[|||||■|||M missioner of Calcutta Fort 
Trust, Mayor of Calcutta, 
Councillor of Calcutta 
Corporation ; Fellow of 
Calcutta University, Pre- 
sldent of the Indian Life 
Association, and 
the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, member of 
the Board of Economic 
Enquiry, Bengal ; member 
of the Central Jute Com- 
mittee; formerly Chief Whip of the Swaraj 
Party, Secretary, All-India Congress Exhibition 
in Calcutta, 1928 ; Ex-Member of the Board of 
Industries, Bengal ; Ex-Member of the Central 
Cotton Committee, Ex-President of the Indian 
Insurance Institute ; President, Institute 
of Economics, Calcutta ; Ex- Member, 

Central Banking Enquiry Committee and 
Railway Retrenchment Committee ; Member, 
Consultative Committee of the Government of 
India for revision of Company Law, 1935 ; 
Ex-Member, Board of Income-Tax Referees, 
Bengal ; was one of the non-official delegates 
to the Indo-Japanese Trade Conference ; re- 
presents the Federation of Indian Chambers of I 
Commerce and Industry in the Export Advi- 
sory Council; non-official Adviser to the Indo- 
Burma Trade Negotiations, 1941 ; is on the 
Board of a number of industrial and 
commercial concerns. Address : ** Ranjani,’* 
237, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

8ARMA, Sm (Ramaswami) Sbinivasa, Kt., 
er. 1936 ; C.I.E., 1026 ; Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly since 1929. 5. 1890. Educ. ; 
Madras. Started life as Sub-editor of the 
Bengalee, Calcutta, 1913 ; left It to Join as 
Calcutta Correspondent of Associated Press 
of India, 1916 ; visited Europe, 1919, 1926, 
1929 and 1934 ; went back to India as Asso- 
ciated Press and Reuter’s Corre^ndent 
in Calcutta, 1920 ; Editor-in-Chief of ]^ngalee 
and New Empire, and Managing Director of 
Liberal Newspaj^. Ltd.; started the 
Whip, Calcutta wee&ly political newspaper, 
1984; now Managing Editor, The Whip. 


Recreation : Tennis. Address ; 20, British 
Indian Street, Calcutta ; Durgalaya, Tlruvarur, 
S.I. Railway, Madras Presidency. 

SASTRI, Thb Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
P.C. 1921 ; C.H. (1930). 6. Sept. 22, 186 1 . 
Bdue. : at Kumbhakonam. Started life as a 
School-master ; joined the Servants of India 
Society in 1907; President, Servanis 
of India Society, 1915-1927; Memlxr, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1918-16 ; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918; 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi. 
dence before Joint ^rliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on 
Indian Railway Committee ; represented 
India at Imperial Confee., 1921, and at the 

I meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confee. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year. 

I Appointed Privy Councillor and received 

I the freedom of the City of London, 1921 ; 

I undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Council of State. 1921. 
delivered the Eamala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the ** Rights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship** since published in book 
form. High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa, 1927-29; Member, Royal Commission 
on Labour, 1929; Vice-Chanceller, Annamalai 
University, 1935-40. Address : “Svagatam,” 
Mylapore, Madras. 

8ATYAMURTI, S., B.A., B.L.,M.L.A. (Central). 
Advocate, High Court, Madras & Senior 
Advocate, Federal Court, India. 6. 19th 
August 1687; rn, Sri. Balasundar Ammal. 
Only child Sri Lakshml. Ednc,; Maharajah’s 
College, Pudukotah ; Christian College and 
Law College, Madras. Member, Madras Leg. 
Council (1923-80) ; Alderman, Corporation of 
Madras. Mayor of Madras; Deputy Leader, 
Congress Party. Went to prison twice 1931 and 
1932 in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movements. President, Madras District Con- 
gress Committee; President, Indian Motion 
Picture Congress. Member, Indian Leg. 
Assembly since 1935 ; Member, All-India 
C’ongress Committee, President, South Indian 
Film Chamber of Commerce, Madras. Sen- 
tenced to nine months 8. I. under Defence 
of India Rule on 13-12-40. Publicationn: 
Rights of Citizens.*’ Address: " Sundra,” 
Tyagarayanagar, Madras. 

SAUNDERS, Major-General, Maoan, O.h. 
Col. D.S.O., Commander, Lahore District, since 
1938. b. 9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory, d, of 
Francis Bacon. Bdue,: Malvern College- 
R.M.A^ Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1008; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 
Cai^., 1912 ; Major, 1918; Bt. -Lieut. •Col., 
1019 ; Col. , 1928, in India till 1014, except for 
a year In Russia; Staff Capt.,2Qd Royal Naval 
Brigade. 1014, operations In Belgium and 
liege or Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915jlrom 1st landing to evacuation : G.S.O. 
S in Egypt to March 1016 ; Brig*Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; opera* 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917*18 ; G.S.O. 
2 and Intelllgenoe Officer with Major-Genl. 
Diiiister^le’s Mission through N. w. Persia 




to the CnuoMUfl* 1918; Q.S.O. l, Caucaeai 
Becilon, O.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.8.O., 
Bt..U.-()oi.); P.S.G. Camberley, 1020; 
Military AtUche, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 ; 

Army ITeadquarierf, 1924-29; 
D.M.O., 1930 ; Comdr., Wana Bdc., 1931-34 : 
Oomdr., Delhi Independent Bde., 1034-36; 
A. D. C. toH.M. the King, 1932-35. Addreit : 
Flagstaff House, Lahore Cantt. 

SAYERS, Sir Frederick, Kt. (1941), C.I.E. 
(1937), King's Police Medal (1926) ; General 
Service, Medal (1921). Inspector-General of 
Police, Madras. 6.22nd July 1885. m. Elizabeth, 
d. of M.J. Boyan, M.D. 1009. Educ. : Foyle 
College, Londonderry, and Trinity College, 
Dublin. Joined Indian Police, 26th Nov. 1906 ; 
D.I.G. of Police, 1929; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, 1936 ; Inspector- General of Police, 
Madras, 1937. AddreM : East India & 
Sports Club, St. James's Square, London. 

SCHAMNAD, MAHMUD, Khan Bahadur (1930), 
M.L.A., Madras. Landholder, b. 7 March 
1870. m. 1898 Mrs. Maryam Schamnad. 
Educ. : St. Aloysius’ ("ollege, and Govern- 
ment College, Mangalore, 
and Christian College, 
Madras ; Member, South 
Kanara Dist. Board for 
about 25 years ; Hon. Magis- 
trate for 10 years ; Pioneer 
of Moplah education in S. 
Canara ; Organised the 
Azizia Muslim Educational 
Association , Kasaragod, 
1907, and Madras Moplah 
Amelioration Committee 
1922 ; Elected Member of 
the First and Second Legislative Assembly 
(Central) and 3rd and 4th Legislative C/Ouncil, 
Madras ; Government awarded Coronation 
Medal and Certificate in recognition of his 
public services, 1911, a Coronation Medal 
again 1937 ; Leader of the Government 
Deputation to the Andamans to investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925 ; 
Member, Mohamedan Endowment Committee, 
Kasaragod ; Vice-ftresident, Madras Presi- 
dency Moslem League ; Member, Staff 
Selection Board, Madras, 1928-30 ; Member, 
Senate Madras University, 1930-39 ; Member, 
Retrenchment Committee, Madras, 1931-32 ; 
Chief Whip of the Justice party ; President 
Taluk Board, Kasaragod, 1932-34 ; President, 
District Educational Council, S. Kanara, 
1937-38; A uthor : ^The Moplah Wills Act, 
1928 (Madras) and Moplah Marumakkattuyam 
Act, 1939 (Madras). Clid> : Cosmopolitan, 
Madras. Address : Sea View, Kasaragod, 
S. Kanara. 

SCHERER, Robert, Head Office Delegate for 
Volkart Bros.' Branches in India and Ceylon; 
Chairman of Swiss Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, b. Oct. 1, 1895, m. Helen 

Klara, d. of E. Hausermann, Winterthur 
(Switzerland), two suns. Educ.: Government 
Commercial College, Zuerlch (Switzerland); 
came to Indto* as Assistant in 1916, joined 
Bombay Volunteer Rifles In 1914 passed G. 
D.A, examination (w. Hons.) in Member 
of General Committee of Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce in 1986-37 and 1988^89; Member 


of Governing Body of Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research since 1936. Address : 
10, Pall Hill, Bandra-Bombay. 

SCHOFIELD, Al)^d, B.So. (Econ.); His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. 8 . 
1889. m. Gladys Eleanor, d. of A. £. Hawkes, 
Burton-on-Trent. Educ. : Manchester School 
of Commerce, and University of London. In 
business in Manchester, 1909-12 ; Lecturer in 
Economics, London County Council, 1912-14 ; 
served with British Expeditionary Force, 
1915-18 ; Lecturer In Economics, etc. to Ban- 
kers* Institute, 1919-20 ; appointed to Inland 
Revenue Department, London, 1921-28 and 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1928-1930. 
Publications : ** Routine of Commerce ” and 
“ (^mmercial Practice". Address : Bengal 
Club, Calcutta, 

SEKSARIA, Seth Govindram, Merchant and 
Philanthropist, b. at Nawalgarh. Jaipur 
in 1888. His family traces its origin from 
Seksar a small village in the principality of 
Nawalgarh, a feudatory 
Jagirdar of the Jaipur 
Raj. His father, Oordhan- 
das Seksaria came down 
to Bombay in 1893. Seth 
Govindram Seksaria 
followed him in 1904 and 
this boy of sixteen, now a 
man in his fifties has risen 
to pre-eminence In the 
Industrial and commercial 
world. Today he is a 
multi-millionaire, proprietor 
of about a dozen textile, oU and sugar mills 
scattered in the various parts of India. He 
is called the " Cotton King of India". 
He is a member of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, New York, The East India Cotton 
Association Ltd., The Marwadi Chamber 
of Commerce Ltd., Bombay; India Chamber 
and Bureau, Indian Stock Exchange Ltd., 
and others. In spite of his great wealth, 
he is noted for his plain living and high 
thinking. A great benefactor he has construct- 
ed many modern schools for boys and girls. 
Among his many charitable contributions are 
Rs. 1,50,000 to Govindram Seksaria College 
of Commerce, Wardlm, Rs. 50,000to Hindu 
Foundling Home at Matunga. Ho wears a 
simple ordinary dress and is a staunch sup- 
porter of Indian National ideals. He is an 
orthodox Sanatanist. Address : Seksaria 
Chambers, 139, Medows Street, Fort, Boml ay . 

SEN, Sirdar D. K., M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.), 
LL.B. (Dublin), Bar-at-Law. b. 26th of July 
1897 at Shillong (Assam). Son of Mr. B. N. 

Sen, late Finance Minister 
and Chief Secretary, Na- 
bha State, m. Diane, dr. of 
Late Arthur Gldion, 
Member of the London 
Stock Exchange. Ed.: at 
the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore ; Oriel 
College, Oxford ; 
University of London, 
and Gray’s Inn, London. 
M.A. in English, and 
Economics, University of 
tile Punjab. Stood First in the M.A. 
Examination in English with First 
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Class DensU-lbbetson Friseman, Punjab 
University, 1921. The first Indian to 
obtain First Glass Honours in Law 
at Oxford. Senior Professor -of Fnglish, 
B. A. V. College, Lahore. Lasa) Adviser, 
Patiala, 1926. Legal Advlaer^b Ibhe Dele- 
gation of the Chamber of Princes in England, 
1927. Foreign Minister, Patiala, 1929-32. Chief 
Minister, Mandi State, 1933-39. Foreign 
and Education Minister, Patiala 1939. 
Adviser to the Chamber of Princes In England, 
1935, 1936 and 1937. Addrea : Patiala. 

SEN, Mrs. Hannah, h. in Calcutta. Edue. : 
B.A. (Hons.), B.L. (Ist class), Calcutta 
University ; Teachers’ Diploma, London. 
Kesided in London for several years studying 
and carrying on a^ive 
propaganda on l>ehalf of 
recognized women’s organi- 
zations in India. In 1932 
she was invited to return 
to India to help to launch 
the Lady Ir^vin College, 
New Delhi, and has been 
Directress of that Institu- 
tion ever since. Mrs. Sen 
is deeply interested in 
women’s activities and was 
one of the representatives 
of the Women’s Indian Association at the 
joint meeting of the three Women’s Organi- 
zations convened in Delhi, January 1936, to 
consider the Joint Parliamentary Report. 
She is now the Standing Committee Member 
for Education of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference, Vice-Chairman of the National Council 
of Women in India, Member of the Central 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau and of 
the Advisory Committee for Educational 
Broadcasts of the All India Radio. Address : 
Lady Irwin College, Sikandra Road, New 
DeUli. 

SEN, Kshitish Chandra, B.A. (Calcutta), 
1909, B.A. (Cambridge, lYipos in Moral 
Sciences, 1912), Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, b. 1888. m. to Lila Das Gupta. 
Edue, : Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 
1913 ; Assistant Collector, Nasik and Dharwar 
districts, 1913-1920 ; Assistant Judge, Dhar- 
war, Sholapur, Khandesh and Thana districts, 
1920-1923 ; Assistant Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Secretary to Legislative 
Council, 1923-24; Deputy Secretary, Legal 
Department, 1924-25 ; District and Sessions 
Judge, Thana and Kanara districts, 1923 
and 1926-28 ; Registrar of High Court, 
Appellate Side, 1928-1931 ; District and 
Sessions Judge, Hyderabad (Sind), 1931-34 ; 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, 1935-37 ; 
ofiiciated as Judge, High Court of Bombay 
in 1934, 1936 and June 1937 to February 
1939; Additional Judge, High Court of 
Bombay since March 1989 to 1941, when 
confirmed as a pennanent Judge. Address: 
CrlsmlU, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

Sen Stjbii Chavdra, C.B.B. (1987), M.Sc. 
<lBt dass), LL.B., Gold Medalist, University 
of Calcutta and Incorporated Society. 
Solicitor to the Government of India at 
Calcutta and Advocate, High Court of Cal- 
cutta. m. Ashalata Sen ; Educ. : Presidency 


(College and University Law CkiUege, Calcutta 
Adviser to the Government of India In ooiil 
nection with the Indian Com|mBie8 Act 
and the Indian Insurance Act ; Member for 
sometime of the Central legislative Assembly 
and Council of State. Publications: Indian 
Companies Ad (jointly with Sir Nrependranatli 
Sircar). Address : 80, Nandan Road, 

Bhowanlpore, Calcutta ; 6, Old Post Ofilco 
Street, Calcutta. 

SEN, U8HA Nath, C.B.E. (1931). Director 
and Managing Editor, Associated Press 
of India. 5. 6th October, 1880. Educ. : at 
Ripon College, Calcutta. Address : Associated 
Press of India, 4, Parliament Street, New Delhi. 

SENANAYAEE, DON STEPHEN, Minister of 
Agriculture and Lands, Government of 
Ceylon, b. 20th October, 1884 ; m. to 
Mrs. Emily Maude Dunnwille ; Educ. : 
St. Thomas’ College. Planter. Publications: 
“ Agriculture and Patriotism ” Address : 
Woodlands, Castle Street, Colombo, Ceylon. 

SESHADRI, P.,M.A.,M.B.E., Princiiml, Govern- 
ment College, Ajmer, b. 1887, son of P. 
Ramanujachari. Edue. : Pachayappa’s Col- 
lege, Madras, Gold Medalist. Assistant Pror 
feasor, Pachayappa’s, 1907- 
14; Principal, Salem College, 

1914-16; Head of the 
English Department and 
Member, Senate, Syndicate 
and Council of the Benares 
Hindu University, 1916-28 ; 

Principal, Sanatan Dharma 
College, Cawnpore and Dean, 

Faculty of Commerce, Agra 
University, 1928-31 ; Princi- 
pal, Government College 
since 1932 ; represented 
India at the World Conference of Education 
in Denver (U.8.A.) and the Conference of the 
Universities of the British Empire, Edinburgh 
(1931) ; Secretary, Inter-University Board, 
India 1927-32, Member, Educational Experts’ 
Committee of the League of Nations, Geneva, 
1931-34 ; Member, Punjab University Enquiry 
Committee, 1932-33 ; represented India at 
World Conference of Education, Tokyo, 
1937 ; President, All-India Teacher’s Federa- 
tion since 1925; King’s Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; 
Coronation Medal, 1937 ; M.B.E., 1941 ; 
five sons and two daughters. Publications: 
Bilhana, John Leyden, Sonnets, Anglo- 
Indian Poetry, Champak leaves, Vanished 
Hours, The Universities of India, etc. Address: 
Ajmer. 

SETALVAD, B. K., General Manager, Ruby 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., Bombay, since 
July, 1939. b. 1897. Worked as an Assis- 
tant with Messrs. M. Kanji & Co. from 1921 
to 1930 when he went to the 
Head Office of the Manu- 
facturers’ Life Insurance 
Company at Toronto 
(Canada), for further study, 
training and personal experi- 
ence. Obtained Insurance 
Diploma of the New York 
University. Attended the 
World Conference of Cham- 
bers of Commerce held at 
Washington In 1981 as a 
delegate of the Indian 
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Insurance Association. Also obtained consider- 
able practical exp^ence in leading Offices at 
London for Fke, Accident and Marine Insur- 
ance. After returning to India in December 
1932 worked as Manager and Partner of the 
Managing Agents of The Universal Fire from 
1932-1989. Addtm : 46-47, Apollo Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

S BTALYAD, SiB CbIUANLAI H ARILAL, E.G.I.E . 
(1924), LL.D. Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
0, July 186d. in. Krishnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
Kughnathdas, Oovt. Plciider, Ahmedabad. 
Edue.: Klnhiostone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay ; Admitted as 
Advocate, Blgh Court ; Member, Bout hborough 
Beforms Committee, 1918; Afember, Huntci 
Committee, 1919 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923 ; and Vioe-Chanoellor, Bombay Uni- 
versity, 1917-1929. AtidretB : Sctalvad Hoad. 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

SETALVAD, J. C., Chairman of the Indian 
Insurance Con^nles* Association, Bombay, 
was the Vice-Resident of the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, Bombay in 1938 and its 
President in 1939 and again 
its Vice-President in 1941, 
is connected with a number 
of commercial bodies in this 
country. He is actively 
connected with the two 
large Indian Insurance Com- 
panies, the Vulcan Insu- 
rance Company, Limited 
and the Industrial and 
Prudential Assurance Com- 

{ )any, Limited. He is thus 
n close touch with the 
active management of General as well as Life 
Insurance business. He is one of the founders 
of the Indian Insurance Companies’ Associa- 
tion and is its Chairman for the present year. 
He represented Indian Insurance Companies' 
on the Advisory Committee on the Insurance ! 
Bill appointed by the Government of India 
in 1936. He has been an active Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber for the last 14 years. 
He is also on the Executive Committee of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, Delhi representing insurance 
interests. Addrest : Industrial Assurance 
Building, Churchgate, Fort, Bombay. 

SETALVAD, KeSHAVLAP Hariial, J. P., 
Hon, Residency Magistrate, Senior Partner, 
M. Eanji & Co., Managing Agents of Universal 
Fire & General Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Bombay. 6.26th I 
May 1876 at Ahmedabad. 8. 
of Bao Saheb Hariial Amba- 
shankar Setalvad, exDewan, 

Limbdi State, m. 1 son & 

2 daughters, e, at Govern- 
ment High Schodl, Ahmeda- 
bad. Started life with 
Insurance, 1896. In 1901 
obtained the agency for the 
whole of India of the Manu- 
facturers* Life Insurance 


Co. of Canada. In the same year started 
M. Eanji Co., in partnership with Beth 
Motllal Kanjl, J.P., and Seth Vatajdas 
Bhaidas. In 1926 was invited by the Head 
Office of the Manufacturers’ Life Insurance 
Co., to go to their Office in Toronto, Canada 
at the time of opening their Head Office 
Building. In 1929 again went to America to 
attend the Convention of Agents in Toronto. 
Has travelled extensively and visited almost 
ail the important cities and towns in U.S.A., 
and Europe. In 1919 promoted Universal 
Fire & General Insurance Co., Ltd. Mode J.P., 
in 1934 and Hon. Presidency Magistrate in 
1940. Address : Universal Building, Sir 

Phirozshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SETH, Ramanlal Sarabhai, the talented son 
of Seth Sarabhai Dayabhai. b. Sam vat 1960 
in Ahmedabad. Edm. : upto Matriculation 
at the Government R. C. 

High School and then Joined 

. the Gujarat College for onC 
year. Thereafter he took 
to business and for two years 
he worked as a Representa- 
tive of Messrs. Gill & Co., in 
Ahmedabad and for the 
following two years he work- 
erl as a Representative tox 
Messrs. Langaley A. Co. in 
Ahmedabad dealing in ready 
cotton. In 1931 he Joined 
the Ahmedabad Stock Exchange as a Member. 
In 1936 the card of Seth Sarabhai Dayabhai 
was transferred to his name in Bombay and 
since then he has been a member of the 
Bombay Stock and Share Brokers’ Association. 
Seth Ramanbhai is endowed with great energy 
and real business talents. He has the privilege 
of knowing intimately several Ruling Princes, 
Rajas and high Govt, officials. Address : 
Ratanpole, Ahmedabad. 

SETHI, Ram Lal, Rai Bahadur, M.8c. 
(Punjab), 1917 ; B.Sc., Agriculture (Edin.), 
1921. Selected I. A. 8. in December 1921. 
Professor of Agriculture and Principal, 
Government Agricultural College, Cawni)ore 
(U.P.) ; b. April 20, 1894. Educ, : at Govt. 
College, Lahore, and University of Edinburgh ; 
Economic Botanist to Government, U.P., 
1922-36; Secreatry Adviser to Sir John 
Russell, 1936-37 ; Assistant Agricultural 
Expert, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, 1987-40; awarded title of Roi 
Bahadur, June 1937. PublicatUms : about 
twenty scientific papers on different subjects. 
Address : Principal, Government Agricultural 
College, Cawnpore, U.P. 

SHADI LAI, Rt. Hon. SiR, M. A. (Punjab), 
1896, B.A. Honours (Oxford), 1898 ; B.C.L. 
Hon. (Oxford), 1899 ; Hon. LL.D. (Punjab). 
Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford), 1896 ; 
Arden Law Scholar (Gray s luu)* 18^^ i 
Honoursmau of Council of Legal Education, 
1809 • Special Prizeman in Constitutions, 
Law, 1899 ; Appointed Member of the Rivy 
Council, 1934 ; Resigned Judicial Committee, 
1939. 6. May 1874. Educ. : at Govt. CoUege, 
Lahore ; BaUlol College, Oxford Racti^ 

1 at the Bar, 1899-1913. Ofifg. Judge, Punjab 
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Chief Court, 1918 and 1914; Permanent 
Ju<tee, 1917 ; Judge, High Court, Lahore, 
1919 ; First Indian to be appointed per- 
manent Chief Justloe. May 1920-1934. 
Elected by Punjab University to the Leg. 
Council in 1910 and 1913. Fellow and 
Syndic, Punjab University ; Bean, Law 
Faculty ; Bencher of the Hon’ble Society of 
Gray's Inn. Pu6ftcafu>fw ; Lectures on 
Private International Law ; Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-ei]^tion Act, etc. Address : 
2, lAmgwandas Boad, Hew Delhi. 

SHAH^CHAirnuLAL T., Deputy Chief Agent for 
India, The Crown Life Insurance Company 
of Canada, b. in Wadhwan in 1906. Follow- 
ing his father's footsteps, he started his career 
with insurance in 1026 
at the young age of 19. 
Joined Crown Life Ins. Co. 
in 1031 as an agent and 
became within a year, Chief 
Agent for Bombay Presiden- 
cy. In recognition of his 
work and increasing succes- 
ses, he has been admitted to 
partnership by Mr. T. W. 
Brough, Cliief Agent for 
India, since 1936. He takes 
pleasure in extending the 
hand of his diarit^ to the poor for educa- 
tion. Is a Botarian and a Freemason. His 
activities are not confined exclusively to his 
insurance business. He is taking keen interest 
in several institutions of social service. He 
is known for his willingness to be serviceable. 
He is charitable and has so far given more than 
Bs, 76,000 to charity. . Member of the manag- 
ing Committee, Bombay and Mangrol Jain 
Sabha, Sidhhkshetra Jain Balashram and 
Jain Conference. Clubs : Botary, C. C. I., and 
Hindu Merchant*. Address : “ Kum-Kum,” 
opp. Aerodrome, Ghod Bunder Boad, Bombay 
24 ; Ojjice : Bampart Bow, Fort, Bombay. 

SHAH, Batilal Nathalal, Mill Agent, The 
Commercial Ahmedabad Mills Co., Ltd., 
The Hew Commercial Mills Co., Ltd., and the 
Hew national Mills Co., Ltd., Director of 
The Sentinel Assurance 
Co., Ltd., and Partner 
In the firm of Managing 
Agents ; b. 1900; shrewd 
and astute businessman, 
very well-known In business 
circles of Ahmedabad ; Ex- 
Vice- President of the 
Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ 

Assodation and an active 
member of the present 
Managing Committee. He 
guides the activities of sev- 
eral social and educational institutions in the 
City. In him can be seen a happy combina- 
tion of business insight and academic interest. 
Address : Hear Sharda Mandir, Ellis Bridge, 
Ahmedabad. 

BHAHAB-UD-DIH, Thb Hon'bie Ehan 
Bahadub Sib Chauphabi, Kt. (1930), B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate, High Court. Speaker, Punjab ^ 
Legislative Assembly: Founder and Proprietor, 
"Indian Cases," and ''Criminal Law Journal" ; 
Member Legi^tive Assembly, for 8 years ; 1 




President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and eleoted President, Punja}^ 
Legislative Council; re-elected President 
Punjab Legislative Cfouncil in January 1927 
Bdue, : Government College and Law College, 
Lahore. Started Criminal Law Journal of 
India in 1904 and Indian Cases in 1909. Wan 
first elected member, Lahore Municipal 
Committee in 1913 ; President of the 
Corporation in 1922. Elected member, 
Punjab Legislative Council; re-elected 
President, Lahore Municipal Committee, 
1924. Publications: The Criminal Law 
Journal of India ; Indian Case and two 
Punjabi poems. Address : liegislative As- 
sembly, Lahore. 

SHAHPUBA, Baja Dhikaj Umaid Singhji, 
Baja Sahbb of. b. 7th March 1876. Succeed- 
ed to gadi in 1932. Permanent salute 9 
guns. Address: Shahpura (Bajputana). 


SHAHEAB Bag, Hattiangadi, B.A., G.I.K. 
(1931) ; 6. 29 September 1887. m. Uma Ba). 
Bdue: Government College, Idangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras. Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 : Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 
1924 ; Asstt. Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924 ; Under- 
secretary, 1925; Deputy mretary, 1926; 
Budget Officer, 1926-31 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931; Dy. Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931 ; Controller 
of the Currency, 1985; Secretary, Saraswat 
Co-operative Housing Society Ltd., Bombay, 
1915-19 ; President, Kanara Saraswat Associa- 
tion, Bombay, 1931-82 ; President, Maha- 
sabha of Chitrapur Saraswats, 1932. 
President, Eamatak Association, Bombay, 
1987-38; President, Bombay Homceopatliic 
Medical Association, 1937-38 and 1940-41. 
Publications : Indian Thought in Shelley and 
Tennyson ; Tales from Society ; The Chitra- 
pur Saraswat Directory ; A Chitrapur Saras- 
wat Miscellany ; The claims of Homoeopathy. 
Address ; 2, Laburnum Boad, Bombay. 


SJIAHKABSHASTBI, HABasiNnsnAPTRi 
Pandit Jotiruartand, " Daivajnamuku- 
talankar" ; Astronomer, Astrologer and 
Landlord. 6. 10 Dec. 1884. m. Annapurnabai, 
d, of Vedamurti Chendramadixit of Laxmesh- 
war. Bduc. : Hosorlttl, Coihpiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as " Hos- 
sritti Fanchang"; Publisher of the amnia 1 
general predictions. Publications: Annual 
Indian Calendar : Bhamlni-Dlpika in 
Sanskrit (a treatise on Astrology) ; Hala- 
ehandrika in Sanskrit, Sanhita Taj ak- Sara 
(a treatise on Astrology) with Commentary 
in Mvathi; Daividna-Batnakar in Sanskrit 
(a treatise on Astrology); Grlba-Batna-Mala 
in Sanskrit (a treatise on Astronomy), has 
contributed an article on " Indian Calendar 
Beform," published in " What India Thinks, 
delted by C. Boberts of Calcutta. The 
History of Canopus (Agastya) in Bnglifth. 
History of Ursa Major (Saptarshi-Malika). 
A History of the Comet in M^athi ; Watei - 
diviner in Sanskrit; A Biography of 
Tembe MaharaJ in Bfarathi (bts^ on Astrolo^^y 
and Philosophy). Address : Haveri, Dharwar 
Dlst. 
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SHARMA, H. Cv M.P.F. (Loud.)* Member, 
B.F.M.P. and PATRA (London), Cert. Press 
Technolofy (London), Superintendent, The 
British India. Press, Bombay. ». of late 
Pandit Shambhulal Sharma, 
Prof., Daly College, Indore. 
b. 1901. Edue. : at the 
Ajmer High School and P.M. 
V. College, Brtndaban. m. 
Saraswati Devi, 1021. Kn- 
tered life as Store-keeper 
and specialised in the art of 
.printing ; Superintendent, 
The Indian Daily 
Telegraph, ’* 1921-1924 ; 

Manager, “ The Inde- 
pendence and the Indian 
Prince, 1923-1924 ; Superintendent, 
Stationery & Printing Department, Indore, 
1024-1939. Ex-Offlcio Superintendent, ** The 
Government Central Book Depot,” 1036-89 ; 
Secretary, ” The All-India Ahilyotsava 
Committee,” and ” The Ahilyotsava Statue 
Committee,” Indore, 1925-40. Municipal 
Councillor, Indore City, 1937-39. Awarded 
title of Sahitya Manlshi in 1937, and Sahltya 
Bhushanin, 1939 by Jagat Guru. Chairman, 
The Arya SamaJ Golden Jubilee, Indore, 
1938; Member, Board of ” The Trustees for 
the Improvements of the City of Indore,” 
1039. Also associated with various public 
institutions and societies. Address : The 
‘British India Press,’ Bombay 10. 

SHARPLEY, Forbes Wilmot, B.Sc., Eng. 
(Lond.) ; Ph.D., F.R.S.E., M.I.E.E., M.I.E. 
(Ind.), Professor of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, 
since 1926 ; b. Dublin, 7th January 1897 ; 
m, Kathleen M. Kirkwood, Edinburgh, 
Edac. : Dublin ; Edinburgh. After com- 

])leting an Engineering apprenticeship, served 
as Assistant and Manager respectively with 
Dublin and Edinburgh engineering firms ; 
joined Electrical Engineering Dept, of the 
Herlot-Watt College, Edinburgh, in 1921; 
since joining present post has devoted con- 
siderable time to problems in connection witli 
vision and illumination in coal mines and has 
published several papers on the subject. 
Recreations : tennis, astronomy, pliotography. 
Club : United Service, Calcutta. Address : 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, Bihar. 

SIIASTRI, Prabhu Dutt, Ph.D. (Kiel), B.Sc., 
Litt. Hum. (Oxon), M.A., B.T. Hon., M.O.L. 
(Punjab) ; Vldyasagar (Calcutta) ; ShAtra- 
VachasiMti (Nadia) ; I.E.S. ; Principal, 
Jlajshahl CoUege, 1933-37 ; Principal, David 
Hare Training College, Calcutta, 1938 ; Sen. 
Prof, of Mental and Moral Phil, in Presidency 
C-oll,, Calcutta; Principal, Hooghly Govt. 
College, 1927. 6. 20th June 1886. Bduc. : 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel Bonn 
and Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 
4th Int. Congress of Philosophy held at 
Bologne, 1911;' invited to lecture in 
Universities of Geneva, Florence and Rome, 
1918-14. Visited the U.S.A. and Canada in 
1920-22 and Invited to address the Universities 
w Harvard, Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
l^esident at 5th International Congrera of 
1 hllosophy, Naj^es, 1924. Delivered a series 


of lectures before the University of Geneva 
by special invitation in January 1085. 
PuUieations : Several works and articles on 
philosophical, educational, literary, religions 
and social subjects. Address : Bharati- 
Bhawan, 8. Multan Road, Lahore. 

SHEKH Din Mohamed, Khan Bahadur (1931), 
M.A., LL.B., Judge, High Court, Lahore, b, 
2nd December, 1886. Educ. : mostly at 
Lahore. Started as a Lawyer in 1910 ; Vice- 
President and President of the Municipal 
Committee, Gujranwala, 1916-1983 ; Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, 1933 ; Additional 
Judge, High Court, 1984; Member, Delimi- 
tation Committee, 1935 ; Special Officer to 
Government, Punjab, 1936 ; Additional 
Judge, High Court, May 1036 ; Puisne Judge, 
SOth March, 1937. Address: High Court, 
Lahore. 

SHEPPARD, Samuel Townsend, London 
Correspondent of The Times of India, b. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Bdue,: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, m. 1921, Anne, d, of the 
late J. H. Carpenter (died 1034). Joined the 
staff of The Times (London) as Secretary to 
the Editor in 1002. Assistant Editor, The 
Times of India, 1007-1923 ; Editor, 1023-1932 ; 
Temporary Gapt. in the Army, 1917-18; em- 
ployed on the. staff of Bombay Brigade, 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Records Commission. Publications: Contri- 
buted to The Times History of the War in 
South Africa, “The BycuUa Club : a history”, 
” Bombay Place-names and Street-names,” 
“ A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles ” and ” Bombay.” Edited, ” Bombay 
in the days of Queen Anne ” for the Hakluyt 
Society. Address : The Times of India, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 

SHETHIA, Devohand Dharamsi, J.P., Senior 
Partner of Messrs, S. D. Shethia & Co., and 
Shethia Bros., Coal &. Coke Merchants, Agents 
— ^Maitland Craig Lubricants and Sole Selling 
Agents — Jhagrakhand Coal 
and The Kutch Salt Works, 

Kandla ; Head Office Bom- 
bay, Branches — Calcutta, 

Cawnpore, Jharia, Ahmed- 
abad and Bhavnagar. 6. 

1886 at Anjar (Cutch), m. 

190],Devkiba1,(/. of Thakar 
Jivraj Kalyanji, Anjar. One 
adopted son Mr. Madhusu- 
dan, and one daughter Jam- 
nabai. Started business HHIHiH 
cAreer at young age of 17 in 
Bombay, then Calcutta, finally settling 
down at Bombay— entirely a self-made man. 
Chwritably disposed, has donated several 
institutes including Goklibai High Scliool, 
Vlle-Parle, started Girls School at Anjar 
after his mother's name, built compound 
wall in their family temple Gangeshwar and 
a Dharmashalla also at Anjar (Cutch) and 
gave Rb. 3,0(X) during recent famine in Cutch. 
He is a trustee in many charitable trusts and 
is the President of Bombay Cutch! Lohana 
Betada Community and Vice-President of 
Bombay Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. He 
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started Gurkha Sangh in Bombay, was their 
President and did' great service during com- 
munal riote. Address : — Kesidence — Shethia 
Bhuvan, Benham Hall Lane, Glrgaon ; Office 
— Podar Chambers, Parsl Bazar Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

SHIELAW, John Fenton, M.R.C.V.S. (1928). 
Veterinary Besearch Officer in charge of 
Pathology, Imperial Veterinary Besearch 
Institute, Jifnkteswar, U.P. b, Aug. Slst, 
1896. f». to Leslie Hamilton (nee Wilkes). 
Educ. at George Heriots’ School, Edinburgh ; 
Boyal (Dick) Veterinary College ; University 
of Edinburgh. Assistant to Professor of 
Pathology, ^yal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
1922-27; Professor of Pathology, Punjab 
Veterinary College, 1927-1936; Officer in 

. charge, Pathology, 1936. Contributions on 
numerous veterinary scientific subjects. 
Address : Imperial Veterinary Besearch 
Institute, Muktttwar, U.P. 

BHIBNAME, Dr. TUKARAM Gopal, B.Ag. 
(Bom.), Ph.D. (Wales), F.S.S. (Lond.), F.B. 
Econ. S. (Lond.), h. November 12, 1899. m. 
to Shantabai, d. of G. S. Darekar of Poona. 
Educ: at Poona, Aberystwyth (Wales) and 
London. Demonstrator and Lecturer in 
Agricultural Economics, Agricultural College, 
Poona (1925-30) ; sent on study leave by the 
Govt, of Bombay to England for advanced 
studies (1930-32) ; attached to work with the 
Indian Trade Commissioner, London (1932) ; 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, Agricul- 
tural College, Poona, from Oct. 1932; on 
deputation to the Govt, of India as Marketing 
Officer from Feb. 1935-39 ; from July 1939, 
Chief Marketing Officer, Bombay Province, 
Bombay ; travelled "widely in Europe and 
all Provinces and States in India, Burma 
and Baluchistan. Correspondent for India, 
International (conference of Agricultural 
Economists (1932-34) ; oiganised the Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics and its 
first Secretary (1939) ; Secretary, Bombay 
Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Committee 
(1934) ; Examiner in Bombay University for 
B.Ag., B.So. (Agri.) and M. Com., Secretary, 
Deccan Maratha Education Association, 
Poona (1927-34); Chairman, Shri Shivaji 

^ Maratha Society, Poona (1934-86) ; Member, 
G.I.P. Br.ilway Committee, Provincial Board 
of Bural Development, Provincial Fruit and 
Vegetable Market Committee. Publications: 
Marketing of agricultural products exported 
from Bombay to the United Kingdom ; 
Studies in the cost of production of crops 
in the Bombay Deccan ; several papers on 
marketing, financial and social analysis of 
fanning, cost of production of crops, 
etc. Address: CJhlef Marketing Officer^ 
Bombay. 



A/A. JK. A/., U.AT., JU.A.U.JT. it 

B.B., D.P.H. (London), Betlred Chief Officer 
Karachi Municipal Corporation, b. 5th October 
1884,Medlcal Officer, PUgrlm 
Observatibn Camp, Perim, 

1911-12. Medical Officer for 
22^ years and Chief Officer 
of the Karachi Municipal 
Corporation for 5| years. 

Hon. Secretary, Karachi 
Health Association for 5 
years ; Hon. Secretary, 

Karachi Club for 14 years; 

Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, Imperial Indian 
War Belief Fund during the 
Great War of 1914-1918 ; Hon. Secretary, 
War League, West India. During the War 
rendered valuable assistance to No. 1 <fc No. 37 
Indian General Hospitals at Karachi. Presi- 
dent, Poor Patients Medical Belief Society, 
Karachi. Honorary Secretary, Mayor’s 
Quetta Earth-quake Belief Fund ; Hon. 
Secretary, His Late Majesty King George 
V Sind Memorial Fund ; President, Botary 
Club of Karachi, 1937. He Is the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Karachi City War Committee; 
Member of the Sind Joint- War Committee an<l 
Chairman, A. B. P. Advisory Committee, 
and the Overseas League, Karachi. Awarded 
Kalser-i-Hind Silver Medal (1921), O.B.E., 
(1933), and C.B.E (1941). 


SHBOFF, Kaikhtjbhrtj Buttonji P., Presidetit, 
Stock Exchange, Bombay, and Director 
of several Joint Stock Companies, b. July 27, 
1878 ; m. Aimal, d. of Bustomjl Panday ; 
Educ. : Bharda New High School and 
Byramjce Jeejeebhoy College of Commerce. 
Teacher, Bharda New High School ; Becipient 
of Silver Jubilee and Coronation Medals. 
Publications : “ Elementary Arithmetics and 
Algebra for P. E. Students." Addms : 
Sunshine, Churchgate Beclamation, Bombay. 

SHUJAUDDIN, Khalifa, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin), 
Barrister-at-Law (IJncom’s Inn), b. 27 Sept. 
1887. Hon. Prof., English Literature, Isla* 
mla Coll., Lahore, 1906-1908 ; Lecturer, Uni 
vcrslty J-nw Coll., Lahore, 1917-1919; 
Fellow, Punjab Uni V., since 2917; Member 
of the Syndicate of the Univ. since 1921: 
H«o. Secretary, Islamla College, Lahore; 
Founder and Hon. Secy. Punjab Mu.slim 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922 ; 
Member of Council, All-India Muslim League ; 
Municipal Commissioner Lahore, 1927-1930; 
Member, Bar Council, High Court, Lahore ; 
Member of the Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh ; 
Chairman, Beception Committee of the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conferetiro, 
1933 ; appeared before the Parliamentury 
Joint Select Committee In London on i>eiijdf 
of the All-India Muslim Conference, 1933; 
awarded Jubilee Medal, 1985 ; Member, 
Council of Law B^rting and Vlce-Presideiit. 
Bar Association, High Court, Lahore. 
cations : Published a Commentary ou ti>e 

Punjab Belief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. 
Address : 8, Begum Boad, Lahore. 
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SHUKLA, Pandit Bavishankar, B.A.» LL.B., 
1LL.A., Ex'Prime Minister, C.F. Oovemment. 
h. 1876. m. to Shrimati Bhawani Bai. Educ. : 
at Nagpur Hisiop College and Jubbidpore 
Law School. Head Master, Khalragarh High 
School for S years. Joined Bar in lOOi. 
Was arrested as a non-co-operator in 1921 but 
released due to popular upheaval. Sentenced 
to 0 vealrs* imprisonment in 1930, to 2 years' 
imprisonment and;, fine Bs. 600 in 1932. 
Practice licence cancelled by Government 
in 1982 but restored in 1935. Entered Legis- 
lative Council, 1923 .as member, Swaraj Party. 
Chairman, District Conncil, Baipur, llrom 1926. 
Minister for Educatipp, July 1937 and spon- 
sored Vidya Mandir scheme. Prime Minister 
from August 1938 to lOth November 1939. 
Address : Budhapara, Baipur, C. P. 

SHUTTLEWOBTH, GRAHAM Dennison, 

J. P. Senior Partner, Croft <fc Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, . Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. m. 
Margaret Ellen Anderson (IB March 1917). 
Educ, : St. Lawrence College, Bamsgate, and 
Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. Com- 
missioned. 

SIDDIQUI, Kuan Bahadur Al-Haj Choud- 
HURI Fariduddin Ahmad, son of late C^houd- 
huri Baisuddin Ahmad Biddiqui, Zemindar 
of Baliadi (Dacca), b. 22nd December, 1882. 

He is the 35th descendant 
of Hazrat Abu Bakr 
Siddique, Father-in-law of 
the Holy Prophet of Arabia. 
Educ. : Mostly at home, i 
Elected Hony. Secretary to 
the Sir SalimuUah Moslem 
Orphanage, Dacca, .in 1923 
when the institution was on 
the verge of extinction and 
he brought it up. It has 
now become one of the best 
and w'cll-managed institu- 
tions of its kind in India. H. E. the Governor 
of Bengal is the Patron-ln-Chlef of the Orpha- 
nage. He is an Honorary Magistrate and 
connected with about 20 educational, religious 
and social institutions either as President, 
Secretary or member. He is a recipient of the 
“ Silver Jubilee” and ” Coronation” Medals. 
His family is ever loyal to the British Crown. 
—Address : ” Ar-Baihan,” 9, Moulvi Abul 
Khairat Boad, Dacca (Bengal). 

SIKANDEB Hyat Khan, Major the Hon’blb 
Sirdar Sir, K.B.E. (1933), K.B., D.O.L., of 
Wah (Attock District), Premier, Punjab, 
since 1-4-1937. b. 5th June 1892. Son of 
late Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, C.S.I., 

K. I.H., Khan Bahadur of Wah (Attock 
District); married 1912; five sons, five 
daughters. Educ. ; M. A. O. College, Aligarh, 
University College, London. Served 
European War, 1914-18 ; Third Afghan War 
1919 with 2/67th Panjabis; first Indian to 
command a Company on active service: 
Vice-Chairman, Attock District Board; Ist 
Class Honorary Ma^trate, 1919-80 ; Member 
of the Punjab Legiuative Council since 1921 : 
Non-offlclal member of the Provincial Police 
f'ommittee, 1926 ; Chairman, Punjab Beforms 
Committee, 1928 ; Temporary Member of the 
Executive Council of ^e Governor of the 
Punjab, August to November 1920 ; Bevenue 
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Member, Punjab Government, 1930-35 ; Acting 
Governor of the Punjab, 1932 and 1934; 
Deputy Govenmr, Beserve Bank of India, 
February lOSSw October 1936. Recreation : 
Shooting, riding and gardening. Addresses : 
Wah, Attock District; 98, Upper Mall 
Lahore ; The ” Boundary ”, Simla E. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja of, H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Tashi NamGYAL, K.C.S.I. (1989), K.C.I.E. 
(1923). b. 26 Oct. 1893 ; s. of late Maharaja 
Sir Thutob Namgyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m, 
grand-daughter of Lonchen Sholkhang (Begent 
of Tibet). Educ. : Mayo College, Ajmer ; St. 
Paul's School, Darjeeling. Address: The 
Palace, Gangtok, Sikkim. 

SINGH, Duroa Narayan, Major, Baja of 
Tirwa. b. 1896. e. At Mayo College, 
entered public life 1915, President, Joint 
Conference of Taluqdars and Zemindars, U.P., 
1922, U.P. Social Con- 
ference 19 2 3, U. P. 

Kshattriya Sabha, etc.; 

President, U.P. Hindu 
Sabha, 1933-36,* President 
for several years to date 
of A. I. Shuddhi Sabha. 

Chairman, District Board, 

Farrukhabad, 1923-27; 

Member, U. P. Legislative 
Council, 1924-27; Member, 

Court of Wards, U. P., 

1924-27, 1934-87 and 1937 
to date ; Member, U. P. 

Delimitation Committee; Member, U.P., 
College, Benares, B. B. College, Agra, Padrauna 
High School, President and founder, A. K. K. 
High School, Tirwa; Member, Seva Samlti, 
Allahabad, U. P. Liberal League, Vice- 
President A. P. Zemindars' Association ; Chair- 
man, Indian Insurance Company, Director, 
A.I.U. Assurance Co. Visited Europe 1928. 
He got a commission in regular army in 1919, 
promoted Captain 1924, Major 1936. Minister 
of Communications, first U.P. Cabinet. 
Address : Tirwa, District Farrukhabad. 

SINGH, KUNWAR Sir Maharaj, M.A. 
(Oxford), Bar-at-Law, C.I.B,, Member, U. P. 
Legis. Assembly, 1937. b, 17 May 1878. 
m. to Gunwati Maya Das, d, of ^e jate 
Bai Bahadur Maya Das of Ferozepur 
(Punjab). 2 s. and 1 d. Educ. : Harrow and 
Ball. Coll., Oxford ; Bar-at-Law, 1902. 
Ent. U.P. C.S. 1904 ; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of 
India, Dept, of Education, 1911 ; Collr. of 
Hamirpur, U.P., 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Hardof, 1918 ; Secy, to U.P. Govt., 1919 ; 
Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, Education 
Dept., 1920-23 ; Dy. Commissioner, Bahraich, 
1923 ; Commissioner, Allahabad, 1927 ; 
Benares, 1928 ; Allahabad, 1929 ; C3iief 
Minister, Jodhpur, 1931 ; Agent-General to the 
Government of India in South Africa, 1932 ; 
Member, Executive Council, U. P. Govt., 1936 ; 
Member, U.P. Legislative Assembly, 1937; 
Elected Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University 
in 1941. Publications : Annual Beport on 
Co-operative Credit Societies in the U.P., 
1908-1909 ; Beports on, Indians in Mauritius 
British Guiana and in South and East Africa 
and various contributions to the press. 
Address : Lucknow and Simla. 
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SINGH, St. Nihal, Author and Journalist. 
b. May SO, 1884. Educ. : Punjab University ; 
m. to Oaiiileyne Kinaey Brook, 1907 ; First 
contribution to an English newslpaper in 
1898. Since 1902 has regularly written for 
reviews, quarterlies, magazines, weekly and 
daily newspapers all over the world. Has 
thrice girdled the globe and while living on 
four Oontinents has l>een commissioned by 
the Governments of various countries, notably 
Canada, Belgium, Ceylon and India, to write 
tmoks and booklets, some of which have run 
through enormous editions. Among best- 
known works are : India’s Fighters ; India’s 
Fighting Troops : The King’s Indian Allies ; 
The liajas ana Their India ; Progressive British 
India ; Japan’s Modernization ; The Nizam 
and the British Empire ; Bhagvat Sinhjee : 
The Maker of Modem Qondal ; Messages of 
Uplift for India ; Urge Divine ; Making Bad \ 
Children Good; Dry America, dec. Ad- 
dress : “ Suryasthan,” 16, Nemi Hoad, 
Dehra Dun, U.P. 

8INGHANIA, Laia Papampat, M.L.A. (U.P.), 
b, 1906. Governing Director Juggilal 
Kamlapat Group of Mills, Cawnpore. 
A great pioneer of Textile, Jute, Sugar. 

Hosiery and Oil Industries 
and ardent believer in 
developing all the Industrial 
prospects of U.P. and the 
country. His latest acquisi- 
tions are Steel, Cardltoard, 
Plywood and Plastic Pro- 
duct Industries and has 
offices in Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, etc. He is a great 
philanthropist and public 
worker and patron of a 
large number of social, 
educational, political and literary institutions. 
Holds a prominent position in India. Is the 
founder of the Merchants' Chamber of Com- 
merce, U.P. ; Ex-President of the All-India 
Federation of the Indian Chambers of jDom- 
merce ; Bepresentative of the commercial 
community of U.P, in the Assembly as an 
Independent. Ex- President of All-India Mar- 
wari Federation and AU-lndia Vaish Maha- 
sabha ; ('hairman of U. P. Industrial Financing 
Corporation. Hobbies : Riding, Sports, Music, 
Building and Studies. Address : Kamla 
Tower, Cawnpore. 

SINHA, 2nd Baron of Raipur, er. 1919; Aroon 
SINHA, Barrister-at-Law ; b. 22 Aug. 1887; 
e.8. of 1st Baron; m. 1st, 1916, Pryatama 
(d. 1920), e.d. of Rai Bahadur lialil Mohan 
Chatterjee ; two d. ; 2nd 1919, Nirpuama, y. 
d. of Rai Bahadur Lalil Mohan Chatterjee ; 
two s. Heir: s. Hon. Sudhindro Prosanno 
Sinba. b. 29th October 1920. Address: 7, 
Lord Sinha Road, Calcutta. 

BINHA, Anuorah Nabayan, M.A.. B.L. 

g lonours in English in B. A. 1912), ex-Minister, 
ihar Government in charge of Finance, 
L. 8. G. and P. W. D. *. July 1889 ; 
Educ. : Patna College and University Law 
College (Calcutta). Professor of History, 
T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur (1916-16): 
enrolled vakil, Patna High Court and practise 
till 1921 ; non-co-operated after Nagpur 


Congress; worked with Mr. Gandhi in iiis 
famous Champaran agrarian enquiry in lot; • 
was elected Asst. Secretary and then Cenr 
Secretary of the. Bihan. PjK>vksetttf^Cbngr(>HH 
Committee for several years; elected Vicis 
Chairman. Patna City Municipality, lo.it, 
and Chairman, Dt, Board ; elected Presidi ut' 
Bihar I‘rovincial Conference, 1928 ; elecb^<i 
Working General Secretary Bihar Centnil 
Relief Fund (in connection with Bihar 

I earthquake), 1934; elected member of the 
Council of State (1926-29) ; elected member 
of the Central Assembly (1935-37) ; elected 
to the Provincial Assembly, Bihar, 1037- 
Working General Secretary, Bihar Centmi 
Relief Committee, 1934-35 ; General Secretary, 
Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 1034- 
1936 ; Elected member of Bihar Legislative 
Assembly ; Finance Minister, Bihar Govern, 
ment 1937 (July) to 1939 (3rd Noveirihei); 
General Secretary, Reception Committee ot 
the 53rd Session of tlie Indian Naiinti:il 
Congress. Address : Patna. 

SINHA, Bhfpendra Narayana, R a .t a 
Bahadur (1918), B.A. (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zamindar. b. 15th Nov. 1888. m. tirst 
Rani Prem Kumari and on demise Kimi 
Surya Kumari. Ednc. : Presidency College, 
and University Law College, Calcutta, ist 
Class Hon. Magte. ; Trustees of the Indintt 
Museum ; President of the India Art School 
and re-elected in 1929 ; elected to the Beii^^ul 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted mem))er 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the E. B. Railway Local Advisory 
Committee and Minister to the Govt. ()f 
Bengal ; l/eader of the Landholders' party in 
the Council ; Vice-President of the Bengal 
Olympic Association, Calcutta, of Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School, of the Hindu Mission, 
Bengal and of the Calcutta Orphanage ; 
Director of several Joint Stock Companies; 
Patron of the Bratachari movement, Addrm: 
64, Gariahat Road, Ballygunge, P.9., 
Calcutta ; or Nashipur Rajphati, Nasliiiuir 
P.O., Diet. Murshidabad, Bengal. 

SINHA, Kumar Ganganand, M.A. (1921); 
M.L.A. (1924-1930); elected to the Bihar 
Legislative Council from Darbhanga General 
Constituency (1937) ; Hon. Research Scln)lar 
of the Calcutta University (1922-23) ; Pro- 
prietor, Srinagar Raj. ft. 24 Sept. 189H. 
Educ. : Presidency College (Calcutta) ; Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta ; and Po-^t- 
Graduate Department, Calcutta Univtirsity. 
Joined the Swarajya Party in 
Assembly (1925). Elected a Secretary of the 
Congress Party in the Assembly, 1928 ; Bite 
Member of the Empire Parliamer.tAry 
Association ; Member of the Bxcentive 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Habha. 
1926-36 ; President of the Blliar Proviucwl 
Hindu Sabha for several years : visitwi 
Europe, 1930-31 ; was In England durlni? Jiie 
first Round Table Conference. 

Deputy Leader of the opposition In the B iwj 
Legislative Council (1987); Member, Bihar 
Sanskrit Council and Bihar Sanskrit Convo‘«- 
tlon ; Dist. Commissioner (for Darbhanga) 01 
Boy Scouts Association (1987). • 

Author of several papers and 
Address : P.O. Srinagar, Dist. Pumea (Bil»a0. 
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SINHA, Saohobidanada, Banister, First 
Elected By. President, Indian Leg. Assembly, 
first Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa Govt., 
1021-1926 ; also President of Leg. Council, 
1921-22. Vice-Chancellor Patna University, 
1936. Ae-appointod, 1030^ and also in 
1941. b. 10 Nov. 1871. m. Sriinatl Aadhika 
(deed.) Ediir. : Patna (Jollege and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893 ; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893 ; Allahabad High Court, 1896 ; 
Patna High i^ourt, 1916. Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Review, 1899-1921 ; 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council. Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920. 
Was especially invited while in England in 
1933, to appear before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Aeforms and submitted 
a lengthy memorandum on the White Paper 
from the standpoint of constitutional 
nationalists. Convocation Lecturer at the 
Lucknow University, 1935, and the Nagpur 
University, 1937; received from Allahabad 
University degree of Doctor of Letters, 
honoris causa. In 1937. Publications : “ The 
Partition of Bengal or the Separation of 
Bihar,’* " Speeches and writings of Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha,” (1935). Address : Patna, 
Bihar. 

SIACAE Sir Niiratan, Kt. cr. 1918, M.A., 
M.D. (Cal.), B.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (E.) ; 
Consulting Physician; b. 1 Oct. 1861 *, s. of 
Nandalal Sircar and Thakomoni; m. 
Nlrmala Majumdar (Nee) ; one s. five d. 
Edue, i Calcutta University. Founder and 
Proprietor of National Soap Factory, and 
National Tannery Co. ; one of the Founders 
and President of the Carmichael Medical 
College and Hospitals and Medical Clnb, 
Calcutta ; President, Chittaranjan Seva 
Sudan, Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital. 
Chittaranjan Hospital and Post-Graduate 
Department in Science of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; sometime Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University ; Member, Legislative Council, 
Bengal. Address : 7, Short Street, Calcutta. 

Club : Medical, Calcutta. ‘ 

STACAA, Sir Nripbndra Nath, Kt., K.C.S.I. 
(1936), M.A., B.L., tn. Nabanalini Basil, e. d. 
of Durgadas Basu. Educ. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln’s Inn. Practised at Bhagal- 
porc hi Biharas pleader since 1897. Member 
of Subordinate Judicial Service, 1902-05; First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term. 
1907 ; Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in B.A. : M.A., in Chemistry. 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presi- 
dency College. Law Member, Government 
of India, 1934-39. Advocate-General , of 
Bengal, 1929-34; Delegate to Third Bound 
Table Conference and Joint Select Ciommtttee. | 
Publications : — Joint author of Teatise on 
Indian Companies Act, and author of Treatise 
on Land of ArbUthtion, the latter based on his 
Tagore Law Lectures, 1941. Address: 36-1, 
Elgin Boad, Calcutta. 

SIEOHI, H. H. Maharajadhirij, Mahabao 
Sib Sabup Eak Sihoh Bahadvb, G.c.I.E.,i 
K.O.8.I. 6. Sept. £7, 1888. *. to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. A4Mfef«; Slrobi,BaJputana. 
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SISTA, VbnkaTrao, if.s.M.A. (Lond.). Adver- 
tising Consultant, Managing Director, Adarts 
Ltd. b. 2nd September 1902, son of Sambhu 
Sastry Sista. m. One son and three daughters. 
Matrleuiated 1921, Com- 
mercial training at Davar’s 
College of Commer<;e, 
sf^claJised study of Sales- 
manship and Advertising, 
passed the Examination of 
the IiKiorporated Salesman- 
agers* Association, London 
with distinction, first Indian 
to be later elects a member 
of this Association. First 
served in the Municipality, 
later joined G. I. P. Ely. 
and was in charge of Assessment. Resigned 
1934 and started Sista’s Sales and Publicity 
Service, converted in 1939 into a 
limited company in the name of Adarts 
Ltd. Member of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Examiner in Salesmanship and 
Advertising for I).("om. (I.M.C.) Examination. 
Ohainnan (1940-41), Press and Art Club of 
India; President (1936-37 and 1940-41), 
Bombay Andhra Mahasabha; Freemason, 
English, Scottish and Irish C’onstitutions. Club: 
Cricket Club of India. Recreations : Tennis, 
Billiards, Swimming, Motoring. Address : 
Arunodaya, Bhimani Street, Matunga, 
Bombay. 

SITAMAU, H. H. SIR EaJA EaM SINOB, EAJA 
OF, E.O.I.E. b. 1880 ; descended from Bathore 
House of Kachly Baiola. m. ttirice. Educ,: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns, s, by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C.I. 

8IVASWAMI AYYAR, SIR P. B., K.O.S.I., 
1916, C.8.I. (1912), C.r.E. (1908), 

LL.D., Madras University, 1932; LL.D., 
Benares Hindu University, 1933; Betd. 
Member, Executive Council, Madras, b, 7 
Feb. 1864. Educ. : S. P. G. College, Tanjore ; 
Government College, Kumbakonam ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras ; High Court Vakil, 
1865 ; Asstt. Professor, Law College, Madras, 
1893-99 ; Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal 

I 1893-1907 ; first Indian Bepresentative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 : Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-CJhancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920 ; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Libera! Federation at Calcutta, 1919, 
and A kola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional noblems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935). Address : Sudharma. 
Edward EUbt Boad, Mylapore, Madras. 
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SKEHP, FRANK WBITTINGHAM, H.A. (Mano.), 
B.A., Hist. Honours (1900); Indian CivU 
Service. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court. 
b. p Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer. Educ. : 
University of Manchester; Peterhonse, 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S. (Punjab Commis* 
Sion). 1904; OfficiaUng D.C., 1910-1918; 
SMons Judge, 1918-1927 ; Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court, 1927 ; Puisne Judge, 1988. 
PuhlieatUms : Multanl Stories. Address : 11, 
Alkihan Eoad, Lahore. | 

SKEINE, Clarmont Peroivai, B.A. (Oxon.), 
O.B.E. (1935), Besldent, Pu^ab States, 
since April, 1939. b, 1888 ; m. Boris Forbes 
2nd d. of James Wldtelaw of Nungate, North 
Berwick. Edwc. .* Winchester ; New College, 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service, 1912; 
Assistant Magistrate Azamgarh, Cawnpore, 
Gorakhpur (^.), 1912-16; Asst. Political 
Agent, Sibl, Baluchistan. 1915-16 : on 
political service in the South Persian war 
area, 1916-18 ; Consul, Kerman, 1918-19, 
Under-Secretary, Foreign and Political 
Department, 1919-20 ; Political Agent, Chagai, 
Baluchistan, 1921-22 ; officiated 6 months 
as Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta-Pishin ; Consul-General in Chinese 
Turkestan. Kashgar, 1922-24, Secretary to 
the A.G.G., Punjab States, 1926-27 ; Consul 
in Seistan and Kaln, 1927-29; Political 
Agent, Sibi, 1929-31 ; Political Agent, Kalat 
and Chagai, 1932-35 ; llevenue and Judicial 
Commissioner, Baluchistan, 1985-36. Resi- 
dent, Madras States, 1936-1938. Awarded 
D.B.E. in Quetta Earthquake Honours 
List, 1035, awarded Gill Memorial by Royal 
Geographical Society, 1929. Pttblicati<m» : 
Chinese Central Asia, 1926 ; papers on Central 
Asia, Iran, Baluchistan, the Quetta 
Earthquake, etc. Address: The Residency, 
Lahore. 

SLADE, Mead, C.I.E. (1938), I.C.S., Member, 
Central Board of Revenue, Delhi-Simla, 
b. 24th January 1894. Educ. : llminster 
School, Somtrset, and University Coilege, 
London. Military Service, 1914-1923 
(Captain, Indian Army) ; Appointed to I.C.S. , 
1923, and posted to Burma ; Collector of 
Customs successively at Calcutta, Rangoon, 
and Bombay, 1030-36. Joint Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of] 
Commerce, June 1936. Officiating Secretary ! 
ditto, April-Oct. 1938 ; Member, Central I 
Board of Revenue, October 1938. Address : 
Central Board of Revenue, Delhi, Simla. j 

SLADEN, Joseph Maurioe, I.C.S., Secretary, 
Home Dept., Govt, of Bombay, b. Feb. 22 
1896 ; m. Eileen d. of F. Wrij^t of Dalkey, 
Eire ; Educ, : Winchester College, 1909-1915 ; 
R.M.C., Sandhurst, 1915 ; New College, 
Oxford, 1919-1920. Commissioned to The 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, October, 1915; 
,Army Service, 1916-1919 ; Nominated to I.C.S,. 
1919 ; arrived in India 1920 ; service under 
Govt, of Bombay, 1920-1931 ; Minister, 
lOiairpur State, Sind, 1932-1987 ; Secretary, 
Home Dept., Govt, of Bombay since 19SS. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay, 

SLOAN, TlNNANT, M.A.. C.S.I. (1936), C.I.E., 
(1980); Adviser to the Governor, United 
mvincet, 5. 9 November 1884. «i. Gladys 


Hope, d. of R. Hope Robertson, Glasgow 
Educ. .' Glasgow Academy, Glasgow Univemity 
and Cffirist Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 ; served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer. Under-Secretary to Government 
Magistrate and Collectbr, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secret.iry 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address : Lucknow, U.P. 

SMITH, Albert, General Manager, The British 
India General Insurance Co., Ltd. b. 27th 
October 1902. m. 19th Sept. 1932. One son 
and one daughter. Joined 
Head Office staff of London 
& Lancashire Insurance Co., 

Ltd., London, 1919. Trans- 
ferred to the Calcutta 
Branch of that Conipany, 

1923. Joined the British 
India General Insurance Co. 

Ltd., Head Office in 1928 as 
Assistant Manager. Ap- 
pointed General Manager, 

1935. Clubs : Willingdon 
Sports (:51ub, Bombay Gym- 
khana, Cricket Club of India, Bombay Flying 
Club and Bombay Football (!lub. AMms : 
Mehta House, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

SMITH-PEARSE, THOMAS Lawrence Hart, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S., Principal, Rajknmar 
College, Raipur. Member, Indian Puhlii! 
Schools Conference ; Chairman, 1939-41, b. 
July 1893. m. Miss Katherine Waghoni. two 
sons. b. June 1926 and June 1932. Educ.: 
Marlborough College and St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Addresses : Rajkumar College, Rai- 
pur ; C/o Messrs. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Cox 
and King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. 1, and Launceston, Cornwall. 

SMITH, Walter Robert George, C.I.E. (1937) 
Bar-at-Law; Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
b. 6th Nov. 1887. m. Ellen d. of the late John 
i-ochrane. Educ.: Grove Park School. 
Wrexliam and Gray’s Inn. Joined Police 
Service, Dec. 1908, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent ; Superintendent of Police, March 1921 ; 
Dy. Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1932 ; 
Offg. Deputy Inspector- General of Police. 
March 1932; Commissioner of Police. 
Bombay, 1933; awarded King’s Police Medal, 
1933. Address : Head Police Office, Bombay. 



SOBHA Singh, the Hon’ble Sardab Bahadur, 
O.B.E. (1938); Landlord, Millowner, and 
Contractor. Member, Central Legislative 
Assembly (1938). Member , Council o f State, 
(1939). b. 1890. Edm. : 
Khalaii Collegiate School, 
Amritsar and privately, 
m. Shrimatl Wariam Kaur, 
d. of S. Harbel Singlb 
Rais, Factory owner, 
Jarhanwala, 190.). 
Director, Reserve Bank 
of India, (1938) ; Trustee, 
Delhi Improvement Trust, 
(1988): Director, Delhi, 
Cloth A General MiUs and 
•everal other leading 
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business concerns. Member, Delhi Municipal 
Committee, 1915-1936 ; Vice-President, Now 
Delhi Municipal Committee since 1080 and Pre- 
sident, 1938. Honorary Magistrate since 1916. 
Elected Chairman, Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1939. Addresg: “ Balkunth,*' New Delhi. 

SODHBAN8, Sirdar Prem Sinoh, F.L.A.A. 
(Lond.), R.A., Lahore, b. 20th July 1885 
at Gujarkhan. Ei. : Ramnagar : (G. Wala) 
and Pannu. Served in anny. A.L.A.A., 
London, 30th September 1911, and Fellpw on 
12th December 1922. Member, War League, 
Gujranwala, 1917-1919. Founder and Secre- 
tary of the Central Sikh League, 1919-22; 
President, Lahore Distt. Gurdwara Committee, 
1920-21; Member, Executive Committee of 
S. G. P. C., 1921-1923 ; Host to Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi and M. Shaukat Ali 
on their visit to Nankana Sahib after massacre 
of 125 Sikhs, 1921. Vice-President and 
President, Lahore City Congress Committee 
and Member, A.I.C.C., 1921-22. Founder 
and Editor “ Indian Accountant,” since July 
1922 ; Hony. Secretary, Indian Institute of 
Professional Accountants, Lahore, since 1923. 
A. I. R. O. — 1927-34. Approached Govern- 
ment of India along with 16 Professional 
Accountants of Bombay, Calcutta, U.P. and 
Punjab for establishment of Indian Account- 
ancy Board in January 1928. Represented 
Punjab Flying Club at first and second 
conferences of Indian Flying Clubs at Delhi, 
1930-31. President, Sikh Rights Protection 
Society since 1931. Presented sword to H. E. 
Capt. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Acting Gov- 
ernor, along with other Ex-soldiers, 1934. 
Member, Executive C’ommittees of Federation 
of Indian (3i ambers of Commerce and Industry 
1932-35 and 1937 and of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Lahore and also its Hony. Secre- 
tary, since 1928 and of the Indian National 
Committee of International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Paris, 1932-33, ’35, *37, '38 and 1939. 
Member, Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab 
since 1934; Member of N.-W.R. Advisory I 
Committee, 1933-36. Member of II. M. King] 
George V Lahore Silver-Jubilee Central Com- 1 
mlttee, 1936; Adviser to Indian Employers 
Delegate to 20th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1936. Guest of 
Honour at Luncheon at Midland Hotel given 
in his honour at Manchester by the Master 
(’otton Spinners’ Association, July 1936. Tlie 
First Indian Delegate and Guest of Honour to 
the 5th International Congress on Accounting 
held at Berlin, 1938 and Elected on the Panel 
of Presidents on 23rd September, 1938 Session, 
tiuest of Honour at Luncheon by Deutchen 
Orient Verien, Berlin; President, Society of 
Registered Accountants in N. India, 1937-38 ; 
Member, Indian Accountancy Board, (Govt, 
of India), 1939, Member, Prices Control Board, 
Ihinjab, 1939. Gave evidence before the 
Indian Taxation Committee, 1925 ; the Royal 
Commission on Indian Reforms, 1928 ; Fran- 
‘‘liise (’ommlttee, 1932 ; The Delimitation 
< ommittee, 1935 ; The Income-tax Inquiry 
Committee, 1936; The \Yedgewood Railway 
Inquiry (Committee, 1936; The Indian Sugar 
■I'aritf Board, 1937 ; The Punjab Unemploy- 
ment Committee, 1938; The Punjab Land 


Revenue Committee, 1938. Publicationi : — 
” Indian Accountant,” “ Economic Planning 
of India,” ” German Problem in Europe,” 
” India and League of Nations,” ” Industrial 
Development of India,” ” Development of 
Accountancy Piofession in India ” — the 
National Paper submitted to the 6th Inter- 
national Congress on Accounting held in 
Berlin, 1938, ete., etc. Addresses : 7 A, 

Nisbet Road, Lahore and Commercial Build- 
ings, The Mall, Cawnpore. 


SOERTSZ, The Hon. Mr. Francis Joseph, 
LL.B. (London) ; K.C. (1933). Puisne 

Justice, Supreme Court., Ceylon, b. March 
14, 1886 ; m. Elgin Sophia Daniels ; Educ. : 
St. Joseph's College, Colombo. Passed out as 
advocate. May 1909 ; Acted as Crown Counsel, 
Police Magistrate, District Judge ; Lecturer, 
Ceylon Law College ; appointed Puisne Justice 
from 12th Noveriiber 1936 having acted on 
several previous occasions. Address : 

Colombo. 


SOLA, The Rev. Marcial, S.J., Ph. D., M.A. 
Former Principal of the Atenco de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, fr. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo., U.8.A. in 1906. Educ. : Vich. 
Spainand at St. Louis University, Mo., U.S.A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World's Fair 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A., in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, since 1922. Pvb- 
lications : Author of *' The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands. ” “A 
Study of Seismic Waves". Contributor to 
the monthly review " Razon y Fe" edited 
at Madrid. Author of "A Compendium- of 
the Science of Logic." Address : St. Xavier’s 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SOMAN, RamohanDRA Ganeh, District Pleader, 
Deputy President, Bombay Leg. Council, 
b, 24th November 1876; m. Mrs. Sitabai 
Soman; Educ.: Satara. Started practice at 
Satara (1900); edited a Weekly named 
Prakash for 15 years ; was member of 
Bombay Council for Satara Dist., 1924-26 
and 1934-36; was a follower of Lok. 
TUak ; member of the (Congress for more 
than 30 years; elected in 1937 on Congress 
ticket to the Bombay Leg; Council ; elected 
President of Satara Muncipality in 1938 for 
triennial period ; appointed Chairman of 
Directorate Board, W. I. Ins. Co. for second 
time in 1940 apd on the Board of Directorate 
of United Western Bank, Satara ; convicted 
under ('ri. IjHW Amend. Act in 1930 but 
acquitted in II. C. ; confined in jail as detenu 
in 1932 and in Jan. 1911 under Defence of 
Indian Rules. Address : Shanwar Peth, 
Satara City, 
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SOMERVELL, Tueodorb Howard, M.A., 
M.B., B.ch. (Camb.), F.E.C.S. (Eng.), Kalaer- 
i-HInd Medals, 1929 and 1989. Medical 
Missionary, d. 16th April, 1890 ; m. Margaret, 
d. of Sir James Hope Simpson. Three «. 
Edw. : Rugby School, Cuius College, Cam- 
bridge, and University College Hospital, 
London, (First class, Parts I and II of Nat. 
Science Tnpos, Cambridge). Gapt., R.A.M.C., 
in B.E.F., 1916-18 ; C^asualty Clearing Station ; 
Member of Everest Exp^itions, 1022 and 
1924 ; Joined London Missionary Society 
in 1923, and has since then been at the Mission 
Hospital at Neyyoor, Travancore. Publi- 
cations : Aft&r Everest (1086) ; Knife and 
Life in India (1940) ; numerous articles in 
various journals on surgical and moimtaineer- 
ing subjects. Address : Neyyoor, Travancore, 
S. India. 

BOMJEE, HABIB Jdsabbhot Alt.adikbhoy, 
B.A., Dip, Arch.(Lond.)., A.R.I.B.A. (Lond.), 
A. M. Inst. B.E. (Lond.), Cert. T.P. (Loud.), 
Q.D.Arch,, A.I.I.A., Chartered Architect, 
• Engineer, Surveyor and 

■ Town Planning Consultant: 

also Lecturer in Architectural 
Academy, Bombay, b. 23rd 
July, 1906. Educ.: The 
Bharda New H^h School; 
Sir J. J. School of Art.; 
Elphinstone College, and 
Govt. Law College, Bombay ; 
vnd the University College, 
London. Bombay University 
Scholar, 1933-37. Partner of 
Alessrs. 80 m jee Payne, 
1931-33 ; Senior Asst, Architect to J. Leed, 
F.R.I.B.A., Oxford, 1936 ; Senior Technical 
Asst, in the London County Council, 
London, Oct. 1936 to Oct. 1937. R. I. B. A. 
Examhner, 1938; also Examiner for 
Dii^oma of the Kala-Bhavan Technical 
Institute, Baroda, 1940. Member of the 
Town Planning Committee of the Indian 
Institute of Architects, since 1939. Bronze 
Medalist of the Bombay Art Society in 1933 
and 1938 in Architecture. Publications ; 
Manager of the College Magazine, ** Elphln- 
stonian,*' sundry articles and papers on 
general subjects. Research on “ The Mogul 
Style of Architecture " in the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, Bombay for M.A. degree. 
Address : Central Bank Building, Bombay 1 . 
Tele. : 27779. 

SOMJEE, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice 
llAHOlfEDBHOT ALLADINBHOY, M.A., LL.B., 
Bar-at-Law, Judge, Bombay High Court. 
b, 19th Jan. 1889 ; m. to Jaloo, only child 
of late B4r. Nowroji Eaikobad Panthakey 
and Mrs. Panthakey of Bandra. Educ. : at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Called to the 
Bar (Middle Temple) Jan. 1922. VakU, 
Bmnbay High Court, 1916-1920; Advocate, 
Bombay High Court, 1922-1937; Prof, of 
Law, Ooviiiiiment Iaw Ck>llege, Bombay, 
for 8 years ; Appointed Judge, Bombay 
High Court, March 1989. Address: “Glen- 
ridge,** Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


SONALEAR, V. R., B.A. (Bom.), C.A.I b 
(L ondon), Manager, The Bank of Baroda, Ltd 
Calcutta, h, 2nd February 1900. Educ : at 
Deccan College, Poona and _______ 

Wilson College, Bombay. 

Took up Banking as a 
career. Joined the Cehtral 
Bank of India Ltd. in 1922. 

Talents appreciated by Sir 
Sorabjl N. Pochkhanawala 
and within a few months of 
service sent out to do 
important work in connec- 
tton with the amalgamation 
of the Tata Industrial Bank 
with the Central. Visited 
Central Bank’s Branches like Hyderabad 
(Deccan), Madras, Rangoon, Calcutta, etc 
as Inspector. Was Agent of the t^ntrai 
Bank at Rangoon, Karachi and Amritsiir 
Was specially deputed to organise, manato 
and control the Bank's large investineuts 
against agricultural produce in the big grain 
markets (Mundis) of the Punjab. Joined the 
Bank of Baroda Ltd., as the Chief Accountant 
at Head Office in 1937. A keen student of 
Banking also possesses wide experience of 
practical Banking in India. Was a co-opted 
Member of the Committee of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, appointed 
to deal with the proposed Banking Legislation 
(1940). Assoidate of the Institute of Bankers, 
London. Author of an instructive and 
interesting Book “ Banking Frauds in India ” 
widely reviewed in various commercial 
Journals and appreciated in Banking circles. 
A Rotarian. Was Treasurer of the Rotary 
(’lub at Baroda. Address : C/o The Bank 
of Baroda, Ltd., 11, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

SONT, Rai Bahadur, Seth Bhaochand. 

M.L.A., a leading Banker and Merchant 
Prince of ILiJputana comes of a noble family 
renowned for their charities, one of its mem- 
bers the great-grandfather 
of the Rai Bahadur built the 
magnifleent red stone Jain 
temple at Ajmer and is the 
propriety of the Ann of 
Seth JoharmalQumbhirmal. 
b. 11th November 1904. 
Educ. : Government High 
School, Ajmer. Director: 
Rutlam Electric (’ 0 ., Ltd. ; 
Ajmer Electric Supply Co.. 
Ltd.; Amalgamated Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd. ; Jalgaon 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd. ; Mewar Textile 
Ltd. ; Manosaur Electric Supply Co. ; Ihmxl 
Mills Ltd., Ujjain, upto 1939. Treasurer 
B. B. & C. I. (B.O.), Jaipur, Jodhpur and 
Udaipur State Railways, Bharatpur and 
Dholpur and Shahpura States. Jaipur, 
Gwalior and Bharatpur Residencies. Hono- 
rary Magistrate since 1930 and Municipal 
Commissioner for several years tUl 19:U. 
Vice-Patron ; Girl Guides’ Association, India ; 
Life Member, Red Cross Society; President : 
All-India Digam ber Jain Mabasabha, Nov cm 
ber 1936-36 and since February 1940, was 
made a Rai Bahadur, 1936, the AH-Fm 1 ' 
Digamber Jain Community honoured him 
awardli^; the title, Dharam Veer, ’ 

at its Indore Session, and the AU-India 
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Ehandelwal Mahasabha by the title Jatii 
Shlromaul inl937. Patron: AJmer-Merwara 
War Piloses Association, 1939. Officiating 
Ghairmiiin, Ajmer-Merwara War Purposes 
Finance Sub-Committee from April 1940 
to September 1940. He waii also awarded 
Tasim and Gold Honour by Bis Highness the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Jodhpur in 1935, and 
awarded O.B.E. in 1941. Address: Tikam 

Hiwas, Ajmer. 

SOONAWALLA, HOMI Pbstonjee, Indian 
Tourist, b. on 5th July 1877 at Bombay. 
Educ. at Fort High School, m. on 14th 
February 1917 Miss Soonabai, Grand- 

daughter of Jehangirji 
Framji Buxi to whom 
the Pars! pommunlty of 
Hong Koim presented a 
beautiful silver vase as a 
token of their respect 
and esteem towards him in 
January lS64. Mr. Soona- 
walla an enterprising Parsee 
traveller has toured the 
whole of India on cycle, 
covering thousands of miles. 
He started touring on the 
6th of November 1896 and even to-day he 
spends his life off and on in touring. He is a 
gieat lover of travel, and many a time 
interesting accounts of his tohr have appeared 
in local newspapers and were read with great 
interest. He has also visited (’eylon and the 
Khyber Pass. He is very social and courteous. 
He has one son Fduljl ' who is being 
educated at St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
His great-grand father, Seth Edulji Rustomji 
Soonawalla built a Fire- Temple (Agiary) at 
Mahim, Bombay. Address: "Rose Villa/ 
Nesbit Road, Mazgaon, Bombay 10. 

SOPARKAR, Gordhandas Bhaidas, L.C.E., 
F.S.I., A.M.T.P. Inst. (Lond.), Consulting 
Surv^or to the Govt, of Bombay and Head of 
the Town Planning and Valuation Depart- 
ment. b. May 12, 1888; tn. in 1908 to 
Taragauri, deed, 1931, d. of Sheth Ranchhod- 
das Varjivandas. Edm : Elphinstone High 
School and College and Engineering College, 
Poona ; recipient of several prizes and Govt. 
Scholarships in School and College career; 
received special training in London in Valua- 
tion of Real Property and Town Planning ; 
elected Fellow of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institute and an Associate Member of the 
Town Planning Institute, London, 1925 ; 
appointed Surveyor in Town Planning and 
Valuation Department of the Bombay Govt, 
in March, 1914 ; officiated as Consulf^ing 
Surveyor to Govt, from June, 1919, to Jany. 
1920; D^uty Asstt. Consulting Surveyor 
to Govt., 1920-30 ; Asstt. Consulting Surveyor 
to Govt., 1930-89; Consulting Surveyor to 
Govt, since December 1939 ; was on deputa- 
tion to Bhavnagar State for about 4 months 
in 1935, where he deaigned the beautiful Krish- 
nanagar as a suburb of Bhavnagar City ; was 
also deputed for a short period to the State of 
^hota TJdepur in July, 1980, for advice in 
Town Improvement ,* #a8 also on deputa- 
tion to advise Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay, and 
designed for them the layout of an industrial 


town on a virgin soil near Mithapur Station 
on the Dwarka State Railway. Address: 
Poona. 

SORABJI, Cornelia. Kaisi^-i-Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Bar 'let Glass (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishins, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904 to 1922. 
Sdue.: Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London , 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892 ; 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn, 1923. Practis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publieations ; 
** Ouii Babies” (1004) ; Between the Twi- 
lights ” (1908) ; ” The Purdanishin *' (1916) ; 
” Sun-Babies ” (2nd Series Illustrated), IO 2 O; 
“Therefore” (1024); Ofdd Mohur Timet 
(1980); “Susie Sorabji— Lie ” (1932); 
“ India Calling ” (1935); “ India Recalled” 
(1986) ; contributions to the Nineteenth 
Century Westminster Gazette, The Times, other 
newspapers and magazines. Address : 22, 
Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 

SORLEY, Herbert Tower, M.A., D.Litt., 
C.I.E. (1939), I.C.S., Commissioner, Northern 
Division, Ahmedabad. b. 12th April 1892 ; 
m. to Marjorie Davidson, d. of the late George 
Niven, Surgeon, West Didsbury, Manchester. 
Two ds. Educ. : Aberdeen Grammar School, 
Al)erdeen University ; and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S. in 1914, India 1915 ; 
served in numerous official capacities in 
Bombay Presidency and been M.L.A., Central 
Legislative Assembly, Collector of Bombay 
and Secretary to Government, General and 
Educational Departments. Publications : 
1. (with A. H. Dracup) ; The Census volumes 
for 1931 relating to Bombay Presidency includ- 
ing Sind : 2. The Marine Fisheries of 

Bombay Presidency (1933) ; 3. Shah Abdul 
Latif of Bhit (1940). Address : Shahi Bagh, 
Ahmedabad. 

SOUTER, Edward Mathebon, C.I.E. (1935) ; 
Controller of Supplies, U.P. (Department of 
Supply). Formerly Managing Director, Ford 
Macdonald Ltd., Cawnpore. b. January 
26, 1891, m. Dorothy Mary Andreae, Educ. : 
Inverness Academy, Scotland. Joined Ford 
& Macdonald Ltd. in 1908 ; represented Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce in Lower House 
of United Provinces IjCgislature from 1026-40 ; 
Hon. Chairman, Cawnpore Improvement 
Trust, 1931-1939. Address: Civil Lines, 
Cawnpore. 

SPACEMAN, Col. William Collis, I.M.S., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., M.B.,B.S.(Lond.),F.R.C.S. 
(Ed.), F.R.C.O.G. (Eng.), F.C.P.S., J,P.. 
Bombay: Inspector-General of Hos|>itals, 
Bihar. 6. 23 Sept. 1889. m. Audrey H^en 
Smith. Educ. : Trent College, and 8t. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. War 
Service, 1914-18 ; Mesopotamia and Turkey 
(Prisoner of War, 1916-1^. Wounded; 
twice mentioned in dispatches Frontier Medal, 
1923, Transferred to Civil Employ, 1924, 
Bombay Presidency. Professor oil Midwifery 
and Gynaecology, Grant Medical College, 
Bombay. Publications : Numberous artides 
of professional subjects in various Journals. 
Address: J^tna. 
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SPENCE, Sir Georqe Hemming, M-A., Oxon., 
Kt., 1939, C.I.B., 1931, C.S.I., 1937, Secretary, 
Legislative Department, Government of India. 
b. 6th Nov. 1888. m, to Constance Isabel 
daughter of the Rev. T. N. H. Smith-Pearse. 
Educ. : at Marlborough College and Trinity 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.8., 1M2; 

Served in the Punjab till 1919, and thereafter 
under the Government of India. Address : 
8, Hastings Road, New Delhi : Mount Plesant, 
Simla. 

SRINIVASA Murti, Captain G., B.A., B.L., 
M.B., C.M., Vaidya Ratana. b. 1887. m. 
Srimatl Sringarammal. Educ. : Madras 
University, awarded 2 State scholarships, the 
Johnstone and many other medals and 
prizes. Served as Lecturer, surgeon, and 
raperintendent in Madras Medical Schools and 
Colleges and in many Civilian and War hos- 
pitals ; Secretary, Usman Committee on 
Indigenous Medicine : Elected President, 
Ayurveda Mahamandal, Nasik Session, 1929 ; 
one of the founders of the Madras Medical 
Association ; for many years Secretary of the 
Association and Editor, Madras Medical 
Journal ; Principal, Government Indian 
Medical School, since 1924. Awarded “ Vaidya 
Ratna ” Birthday Honours, 1932 ; Treasurer 
and past Recording Secretary, Theosopliical 
Society, Adyar ; Director, Adyar Library and 
Editor, Adyar Library Series ; Adviser to 
Go^i;. in Department of Indian Medicine and 
President, Central Board of Indian Medicines 
Madras; First President, Academy of Indian 
Medicine, Madras. Address : Adyar, Madras. 

SRINIVASAN, Kastcri, B.A., Managing 
Editor, The Hindu, Madras ; President, All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference ; eldest 
son of the late Mr. S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, 
Proprietor and Editor of The Hindu ; b. 
August 1887 ; graduated from the Madras 
Presidency College ; joined The Hindu as 
Joint Manager and assumed Editorship in 
February, 1934. Address : Sabannati, 

Mowbrays Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

SRIVASTAVA, Dr. Sir J.P., Kt., D.Sc. 
(Agra), D. IJTT. (Lucknow), M.Sc., Tech. 
(Viet.), A.M.S.T., M.L.A., son of late 
Munshi Janki Prasad Srivastava, Rais and 
Landlord, Bansi, District 
Basti ; Member, National 
Defence Council. 6. 16th 
August 1889. m. on 2ud 
February 1907, Kailash, two 
sons and five daughters. 
Educ. : at Christ Church 
College, Cawnpore, Muir 
Central College, Allahabad 
and Manchester College of j 
Technology. Large business ; 
interest in Cawnpore. 
Controls the New Victoria 
Mills Co., Ltd., and the Indian Turpentine 
A Rosin Co., Ltd., Director, Allahabad Bank, 
Ltd., Western India Match Co., Ltd., the 
R^ Textilee Ltd., and Great Sufi^r Combine, 
Ltd., Managing Director, the Pioneer Ltd., 
Represented Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce in U. P. Legislative Councti, 1926-86. 
Etected ahopposM to the new U. P. Legisla- 
tive Assemmy from same constituency. 


Chairman, U. P. Simon Committee, Uiiis 
Honorary Chairman, Cawnpore Improveinont 
Trust, 1928-31. Minister for Education U |» 
Government 1931-1937. Minister for Fiuiu 11 e 
and Industries, U. P. Government, 
Knighted, 1934. Awarded honorary D s,«‘ 
(Agra University) and honorary D. Lin 
(Lucknow University), 1936. Address • 
Kailash, Cawnpore. 

SRIVASTAVA, Ram Chandra, B.St'., O.B.E , 
Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technolo- 
gy (Govt, of India), Cawnpore. b. 10th 
1891. m. to the late Radha Pyari Srivastava 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava , 
Edue. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London ; Manager, Cawn- 
poro Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhi ; and Deputy 
Director of Industries,' U.P. Address : “ Nawal 
Nlwae,” Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 

STEPHENS, Ian Melville, C.I.E., M.A.. 
Assistant Editor and Director, The Statesman, 
Calcutta, b. February 1903. Educ. : 
Winchester and King's College, Cambridiie 
(foundation scholar) ; Took 1st Claas 
honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos 
and again in the Historical Tripos; It, 
J. Smith Research Student, and Supervisor 
in History, King’s College, 1025-26; Private 
Secretary to Sir Ernest Clark, K.C.B.. 1926-28; 
and then to Sir Ernest Debenham, Bart., 1928- 
30; Deputy Director of Public Information 
with the Government of India, 1930-32; Publi- 
city officer to the Indian Franchise Committee', 
1932; Director of Public Information, 1932-37, 
Awarded C.l.E. and Jubilee Medal in 1935 
and Coronation Medal, 1937. Joined Staff of 
Statesman, 1937. Address : The “ States- 
man," Calcutta. 

STEWART, Herbert Ray, C.l.E. (1939); 
M.Sc. (N.U.I.), F.R.C.Sc.1., D.I.C., N.D.A. , 
Director of Agriculture, Punjab, since 1932 ; 
b. 10th July, 1890; a. of Hugh Stewart, 
Ballyward, Co. Down ; m. 1917, Eva, d. of 
Wmiarn Rea, J.P., Ballygawley, Co. Tyrone. 
Edue. : Excelsior Academy, Banbridge ; 
Royal College of Science, Dublin; Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, Loudon. 
MUitary Service, 1916-19 ; entered the India.’ 
Agricultural Service as Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, 1920; Professor of Agriculture. 
Punjab, 1921-27; Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, 1928-82 ; Officiating Agricultura 
Expert, Imperial Council of Agricultura 
Research, Government of India, 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council 
time to time, 1927-86; Fellow of the University 
of the Punjab, since 1929, and Dean of 0 ‘ 
Faculty of Agriculture, since 1933. Publy‘^‘' 
tions : various pamphlets on agricultnr' 
and farm accounts. Address : Lahore, Punj a 
India. 
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8TBWAET, H. E. SIR THOMAS AIBXANDBR* 
K.O.8.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of Bihar, b. 20th 
February 1888. m. 1914, 
Elsie, d. of Crandon Gill; 
one $. two d. Educ. : 
George Heriot's School, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
University. Entered Indian 
Civil Service, 1912 and 
served as Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, U.P., 1912-18; 
Asstt. Collector Imperial 
Customs Service, 1919. 
Rice Commissioner, Rangoon, 1920 ; Collector 
of Customs, Rangoon, 1928 ; Collector of 
Customs, Madras, 1926 ; Collector of Customs, 
Bombay, 1928 ; Collector of Salt Revenue, 
1932; Additional Secretary, Commerce Dept., 
Government of India, 1982. Secretary to 
the Government of India, Commerce Dept., 
1934 ; Member of Council, 1937; Ag. Governor 
of Bihar, 1938 ; Governor of Bihar, 6th Aug. 
1039. Address : Bihar Governcw’s Camp. 

STOKOB, Rev. Canon Cecil George, M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.R.G.S. (1929), Chaplain In 
kashmir, b, 9tti April, 1867. m. 1st, 
Harriet Louise PhUbrick ; 2nd, Frances 
Cecilia Harington. Educ. : St. Paul’s School, 
London; Trinity College, Oxford; Wells 
Theological College. Ordained deacon in 
1893 and Priest in 1804 ; Cusate in Leeds, 
Reading and Lancaster. Chaplain, H. M. 
Bengal Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1899* 
1922: Chaplain of Kashmir, since 1924; 
has travelled extensively in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America. Address: The Parsonage, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 



STONE, The Hon. Sir Gilbert, Bar- 
at-Law, Chief Justice, Nagpur High Court. 
b. 1886. Educ, : Caius Coll., Cambridge ; 
called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, 1911. 
l^ractised at the Common Bar ; did consi- 
derable amount of work on the Cliancery side 
and some in Admiralty courts ; Secretary, 
Coal Industry Commission, 1915-20 ; Legal ! 
Adviser to the Imperial Institute ; contested 
various Parliamentary constituencies during 
1 he period of the coalition on behalf of it and 
afterwards on behalf of the National Liberals ; 
member of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coal and Power 
Committee ; appointed Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1030. Publications .*-15 volumes 
on Mining Law in the British Empire ; Editor 
of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen's 
compensation section of country Courts’ 
Practice, also on Rents Restriction Act, a Case 
Book on Insurance and several liistorlcal 
books. Address : High Court, Nagpur, C.P. 


^roNEf^^ Sir Frederick, Kt.( 1941), O.B.E. 
I P., M.L.A,, Director, E. D. Sassoon & Cc 
litd., Bombay, b. October 4, 1886 ; m 
•^arah Danson. Edw :. : at Culcheth, Centra 
‘■iecondary School ; College of Technology 
Manchester. Served apprenticeship witl 
L Howarth & Sons, Manmaoturers, Meadow 
Mills, Failsworth, 1903-04 ; Manager’s Assh 
ant at Wilton Mfg. Co., Middleton, England 
1904-08; Weaving Master, Bengal Cottoi 
MiUs, Calcutta, 1908-09; Wving Mastei 
i^wan Mills, Ltd., Bombay, 1909-10 ; Mill 
superintendent, Bombay Dyeing & Mfg. Co. 


Bombay, 1910-20; Director, E. D. Sassoon 
& Co. Ltd., Bombay, since 1920. Address : 
E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Dougall Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

STOW, Vincent aubret Stewart, M.A., 
(Oxon.) ; C.I.E. (1934); Llterae Huma- 
niores, (1906) (July 1931); Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer, b. 27th July 1883. m. Marie 
Elinor Morler (1912). Educ.; Winchester Cdl. 
and Exeter Coll., Oxford. Asst. Master, Marl- 
borough Coll., 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs' Col- 
leges Cadre, I.E.S., 1907 ; Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Rajknmar Coll., 
Raipur, 1912 ; I. A. R. O., Active Service, 
M. E. F., 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919 ; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1031. Retired from I. E. S. Cadre, 1938. 
Pudficofionc ; Educational Works. Address: 
Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 

STRBTTELL, Major-Genbral Chaunoy 
Batho Dashwood, K.C.I.E. (1039), C.B. 
(1935) ; b, 6th Aug. 1881. m, Margery 
Gillian de Hane, d, of H. H. Brown, Esq., 
O.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.S. Educ. : WeUington 
College and R. M. C. Sandhurst, U. L. Indian 
Army, Jan. 1900 ; 13th Rajputs, 1901 ; 
Waziristan Blockade, 1901-2 (medal) ; 8rd 
Puidab Cavalry P. F. F., 1902 ; A. D. C. 
to G. O. C., 4th Quetta Dlv., 1910. Burma 
Mil. Police, 1912; NMAI HKA. Exp. 
1911-12; received expression of thanks of 
Government of India and Government of 
Burma, King’s Police Medal, Jan. 1, 1914. 
Raised Service Squadron 6th Innlskilllng 
Dragoons, 1914-15. Great War Mespot, 
Exp. Force ; Despatches 8 times. Brevet of 
Lt.-Col. Brig. Ma. 7th Meerut Cav. Bde., 
1917. D.A.Q.M.G. Karachi, 1919; G.8.O. 2 
Karachi, 1919 ; Brig. Maj. 10th Cav. Bde. 
Palestine, 1920; Commdt. PAVO Cav. F.F., 
1924; Col., 1923; A.A.G. Nor-Com., 1928; 
Commander 3rd Meerut Cav. Bde., 1929 ; 
B.G.8. South Com., 1932 ; D.Q.M.G., 1935 ; 
D.A.G., 1936 ; Commander, Peshawar 

District, 1936-39. Publications: Contribu- 
tions to magazines, Professional and others. 
Address: c/o Griudlay & Co., Peshawar. 

8UOBARAYAN, The Hon. Dr. Pabamabiva, 
M.A.,B.C. L.(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar 
of Kumaramangalam.5. 11th Sept. 1889. m 

> Radhabai Kudmal, d. of Rai Sahib K. 
Rangarao of Mangalore. Three a. one d. Educ.: 
Newington School, Madras, the Presidency and 
Madras Christian Colleges and Wadham 
College, Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a 
few months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council ; has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a member 
of All-India Congress Committee, in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30. Elected to the Madras Tjeglslative 
Assembly unopposed for Tlruchongodu rural ; 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, 1937- 
39 ; Minister for T,aw, Madras ; President, 
Madras Olympic Association, Board of Control 
for Cricket in India, and BCadras Hockey 
Association and Madras Cricket Association. 
Address : ** Imawaddy House,” Tyagarajana- 
gar, Madras. 
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SCBBABATA AlTA», M., B.A., BX. (1909). 
Sdue. : Madras Christian College ; joined the 
Madras Bar, 1910 ; studied in the Chamliers 
of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, K.C.S.I., 
Advocate, Federal Court 
ani the Madras, Mysore 
and Cochin High Courts; 
has wide practice of Income^ 
tax. Civil and commercial 
cases; has travelled exten- 
sively in India, the Far 
Kast and Europe; interes- 
ted In the promotion of 
rural industries and indus- 
trial concerns ; is on the 
Board of Directors of several 
electrical produce and manu- 
facturing concerns ; Publications : Contribution 
to legal Journals; Editor— the Indian Incometax 
Act in Butterworth & Company’s Encyclo- 
paedia of the Acts and Codes of India. Clubs : 
London — National Liberal and Madras — 
Cosmopolitan. Address : Mylapore, Madras. 

SUBEDAR, Manu, E.A. (Bombay), Dakshin 
FeUow of the Elphinstone College, B.Sc. 
(Eco.), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912. Edue. : New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar & Prizeman, London 
School of Economics, London University, 
South Kensingt/on, Gray’s Inn; liocturer in 
Economics, Bombay University ; Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University; Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Partner, 
Laiji Naranji & Co. ; gave evidence on behalf 
of the Indian Commercial Community before 
the Babington-Smith Committee ; wrote 
separate dissenting report on Back Bay 
RMlamation Scheme and also on Housing 
Scheme; Member, Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee; Official Adviser on 
matters of technical finance to various Indian 
States ; Nominated Member, Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay, (1930) ; Wrote separate 
Minority Report on the Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931 ; Vice- 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1932 
and 1934 ; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamlter, 1935; Financial Adviser to the 
Chamber of Princes, 1936-1930; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1937. Address : 
Kodak House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SUBRAMANIA IYER, Fapagudi SXmc 
Sastbioal, B.A., G.D.A., Registered Account 
ant, Auditor. Head Office— 80, Lingho 
Chetty Street, Madras. Branches : Ema- 
kulam and Tuticorin. 

Senior partner in Messrs. 

P. S. Subramania lyei 
A Co., 176, Second Cross 
Street, Colombo, b. Slst 
August 1896. Son of Mr. 

,P. Samu Sastrigal, Land- 
lord and Sanskrit Scholar, 
m. 1916. Bduc. : Hindu 
High School, Amba- 
samudram, Hindu College, 

Tinnevelly and graduated 
in St. Joseph’s CJoUege, 

Tricblnqpoly. Articled under Messrs. 


Comellous Logan A Co., and Messrs. Fore] 
Rhodes Thornton A Co., Chartered Account* 
ants, and was enrolled as Government 
Diplomate in Accountancy in 1925 and an a 
Registered Accountant in 1932. Secretary 
of the Society of Auditors, Madras for the 
years 1927 to 1031, President of the same 
Society for the years 1935-86 and 1936-37, 
Vice-I^esident for the year 1940 and now is 
President from March 1941. Oj^fice Addreux : 
SO. Linglia Chetty Street, Madras. Residetwe : 
“ Dwarka,” Nageswarapuram, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

SUHRAWARDY, SIR HassaN, Kt. (1032); 
Lt.-Colonel, I.T.P., O.B.E. (1927), Kaisar |- 
Hind Medal, 1st Class (1930), L.M.S., M.l)., 
F.R.C.S.I„D.P.H., Hon. LL.D. (Lond.), D.S.i;. 
(Cal.). Adviser to the Secretary of state 
for India, b. Dacca, 17 Nov. 1884, s. of 
Moulana Obaidullah el Obaidy Suhrawardy. 
Bduc. : Dacca Madrasah, Dacca Clollegc, 
Calcutta Med. College, Post-graduate- 
Dublin, Edinburgh and London. Deputy 
President, Bengal Legislative Council, 1022; 
Leader, Indian Delegation, British Empire 
University Congress, Edinburgh, 1031 ; 
Commanding Officer, Calcutta University 
Corps. Associate Commander of the Order 
of St. John ; Organising Member, Indian 
Field Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1014 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi). Ex-Member, 
Bengal Public Services Commission; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 1930-34; 
Hon. Surgeon to H. B. the Viceroy. Publi- 
cations : Mother A Infant Welfare for India ; 
Calcutta and Environs ; Manual of Post 
Operative Tf^tment, etc. Address: India 
Office, London. 

SUHRAWARDY, SIR Zahhadur Rahim 
Zahid, MmA., B.L., Kt., Bar-at-Law, late 
Judge, Calcutta Hjgh Court, b, 1870. Edw. : 
Dacca and Catcutta. Address : 3, Wellesley 
1st Lane, Calcutta. 

8UKTHANKAR, VlsHNU SiTARAM, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Berlin), Mahahharaia- 
dipaka, Kailhr-i-Hlnd Medalist, b. 4th May 
1887. m. Elcandra Bowing (died 0th Aug., 
1926). Corresponding Member. Oriental 
Institute of froguo, Czechoslovakia ; formerly 
Fellow of the Bombay University ; Honorary 
Member, American Oriental Society ; Fellow 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay 
Branch) ; Founder-Member, Dharotiya-Vidya- 
Bhavan ; Member of the Boards of Studies in 
Sanskrit, History and Archeeoiogy ; Lecturer 
In the Post-graduate Department of t|«; 
Bombay University. Editor-in-chief of the 
Critical Edition of The Mahabharata. Ed»r. 
Maratha High School and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay; St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(England); Edinburgh University, and Berini 
University, Porincrly Asstt. Superintendent, 
Archsoological Survey, Western (’iiin- ; 
Secretary, 9}uutdarkar Oriental Reseaitii 
Inktltute, PoOM. Publications: Die Ora'"* 
matik Sakatayanas, Leipzig, 1921 ; VaJ^ava 
dntta, Oxford Univ. Press, 1923; J ‘'f 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, > 
Studies in I^sa ; Epic Studies. Editor 
Chief, Journal of ^he Itembay Branch, Ro>‘> i 
Asiatic Society. Address: Bhandarka. 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
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SUNDAEA Eaj Dew4N Bahadur, Dr. B., 
H.A. (Madras), Ph.D. (Liverpool) ; Director of 
Fisheries, Madras. 6. 1888. Educ. : Madras 
and Liverpool. Assistant to the Piscicultural 
Expert, 1916 ; Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
(inlands 1920. tn. Phyllis Seymour Darling, 
M.E.S.T., F.R.G.S. Publicatiom: The 
occurrence of the Bank Myna, near Madras, 
Bombay Nat. His. Soc. Joum. XXIII ; 
Note on Trygon kuhlli, Mull and Heiile ; 
Bee. Ind. Mus. Vol. X ; Note on the Breeding 
of chiloBcy Ilium griseum Mull, and Henle ; 
Rec. Ind. Mus. Vol. XII ; Remarks on the 
Madras Species of Haplochilus, Ind. Scl. 
(Congress, 1915 ; Notes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Madras ; Rec. Ind. Mus. Vol. XII ; 
On the habits of Hilsa ((.Uiipea illisha) and 
their artlflcial propagation in the Coleroon 
J.R.A.S.B. Vol. XIII, 1917 ; The value of 
fish as natural enemies of mosquitoes in 
(combating malaria, Leaflet Fish. Depart, 
Madras ; A new genus of Lernaeid fish parasite 
from Bladras, Scl. Cong. Nagpur, 1920, etc. 
Address : “ The Anchorage, ” Adyar, Madras. 

SURVE, Dadasahbb Appasaheb, Rao Bahadur 
( 1934), Prime Minister of Kolhapur. 6. 7th 
February 1903. m. Kumari 

■ Pramilnbai (dead) d. of Shri 
R. T. Powar, J.P., Bombay; 
m. Kumari Shantadevi, d. of 
the late Akojirao Nimbalkar, 
Inamdar of Nej. Educ. : 
Baldwin High School, 
Bangalore. Chief Secretary 
to H.H.,1925-1020. Acting 
Dewan, 1929-31. Appointed 
Dewan, 1931. Prime Minis- 
ter, Jan. 1932. Rao Saheb, 
1930. Attended First Indian 
Round Table Conference in London as Adviser 
to States’ Delation and Third Round Table 
Conference as a delegate. Address : Premala 
House, Kolhapur (Residency). 


SUTHERLAND, REV. WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 
M.A., B.D. (Glasgow Dnlvcrsity) ; KaUar- 
i-Hind Gold MedaHlOSO); Missionary Church 
of Scotland Mission, C^ingleput, S. India. 
6. 15 July 1877, in InvernesMire, Scotland, 
m. Elsie Ruth Nlcol, M.A. of Melbourne, 
Australia. Educ, : Gamethill School, Univer- 
sity of ^asgow and Theological College of the 
United Free Church of Scotland at Glasgow. 
Missionary of the Church of Scotland in 
Cliingleput District, since 1905 ; Supdt. of 
lady Willingdon Leper Settlement, 1925-1938. 
Address : Church of Scotland Mission, 
(’hingleput, S. India. 

HUVERNPATKI: Vishnu Mahadbo, L.R.I. 
B.A. (Lon.), A.I.I.A. (Bom,). 5. 1892, 

Secondary education at Ahmednagar, Archi- 
tectural course at Sir 
•I. J. School of Arts. 

Jf)ined the then weUrknown 
•trm of Messrs. Tarapor- 
valla & Bharucha, Archi- 
*^ct8. Looking to his high 
^architectural taste the firm 
^eiit hha to England for 
further studies. After com- 
I'leting the course there 
o tidw the guidance the late 
j F.E.I.B.A., retur- 
icd to India and since then 



designed and carried out many public, residen- 
tial and commercial Buildings in Bombay as 
well as in the moffussil till his separation from 
the said Firm. Practised on his own till 1936 
when owing to the pressure of work took 
Mr. M. K. Vora, B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E., as 
partner and is carrying on the business 
under the name of Suvernpatkl & Vora, 
Alii Chambers, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 
He is one of the founders of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

SYED Abul a as: Zemindar. 5. 27tb Soptr. 
1880. m. Bibl Noor-i-Ayesha. Edue.: Govt. 
City School, Patna ; studied privately EngIDh, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu. Aptd. Hon. 
Magte. at Patna, 1906; member of Council 
of All-India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. 
Secry., Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim 
League; unanimously elected President, 
Bihar Provincial Muslim League in 1936; joined 
Muslim Deputation which waited upon Lord 
Hardinge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1914; el cted 
Vice-President of Bihari Students’ Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914 ; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18. 
Appointed non-official member of the Patna 
Mental Hospital, 1923 ; Nominated Member 
of Governing Body of the Madrasah Islamla, 
Patna, 1935; Nominated Member of the 

Oriental Public Library, Patna, 1936. 

Adlress : Abul-’Aas Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 

SYED Amjad Ali, B.A. (lions.), O.B.E., 
M.L.A., Punjab. Educ. at Government 
College, Lahore, and the Middle Temple, 
Jjondon. Graduated. 1927. Went to England 
in 1931 and worked as Hon. 

Joint Secretary of the 
Muslim Delegation and Hon. 

Publicity Officer of the 
Round Table Conference. 

Was elected Secretary of 
the All-India Muslim Youth 
League. Went to England 
again and worked as Hon. 

Secretary of the Muslim 
Delegation to the Round 
Table Conference and Hon. 

Secretary of the British 
India relegation to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. Was Hon. Private Secretary to His 
Highness the Aga Khan dtiring his three 
successive visits to India in 1934, 1935 and 
1936. O.B.E., 1936. Was Resident Secre- 

tary of tlie Unionist Party from its inception 
and relinquished it on becoming the Parlia- 
mentary i*rlvate Secretary of the Premier. 
Went to Sydney for the Second British 

Commonwealth Illations Conference, 1988, as 
Detogate and Secretary of the Indian Group. 
Official Whb of the Govt., since Nov. 1940. 
A. July ^ 1908. Address : “ ABhlana.” 

Lahore. 
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BYBS, 8 IK HUHAIOUI) SVADCLLA, Et. (1928), 
M.A. (Ohemistiry), 1906 ; B.L., 1007 ; Premier 
of Assam, b. May 1886. Educ. : Cotton 
CoU^e, Oauhati, Assam (F.A.), Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, (M.A.) ; Ripon College, 
Calcutta, (B.L.). Asst. Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Cotton College, Qauhati, 1908 ; Practised as a 
Lawyer in Qauhati Courts, 1909-10 ; in the 
Calcutta High Court, 1020-24: Member, 
Assam Legislative Council, 1913-20; again 
since 1023 ; Minister, Assam Government In 
charge of Education and A]griculture, 1924-29 ; 
Member, Executive Council, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Law and Order and P.W.D., 
1929-30. Member in charge of Finance and 
Law and Order from Nov. 1930 to April 1934 , 
Premier of Assam, April 1037 to Sept. 1938; 
and again from November, 1939, to date. 
Address : Qauhati, Assam. 

SYKES, Paul, B.Com., Canadian Govt. Trad. 
Commissioner for India, Burma and Ceylon. 
b. Dec. 22, 1897. m. to Jean Campbell, d. of 
late Lt.-Col. H. R. Duff, R.C. A.M.C. Educ. : 
at Queen's University, Kingston, (Ont.). 
Served wiili Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
1016-1910: in business, 1919-21 ; Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Canada, 1922-26 ; has served 
in present cajMcity in New Zealand, Hongkong, 
Manchuria, North China, Germany and in 
Calcutta. Address : Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 

TAMBE, Shbipad BaLWAST, B.A., LL.B. 
b, 8 Dec. 1875. Educ,: Jabalpur (Hltka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elpbinstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee ; Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council, 1917-1920 and 1924 ; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government; 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Delegate to the Ist and 2nd Round Table 
Conferences. Member, Indian Franchise Com- 
miUee, 1932. Address : Dhantoli, Nagpur, 

TANDAN, Eabha Raman, M.A ., B.L., Zemindar 
and Header, Muzafferpur ; graduated with 
honours in history from the G. B. B. College, 
Muzafferpur and obtained post-graduate and 
Law Diplomas at Patna; 
b. Ist March 1912 ; belongs 
to a high Khattry-famiiy 
reputed for staunch ortho- 
doxy ; m, Srimati Pramod- 
wala Devi, d. of. a famous 
physician of Jaunpore 
(U.P.); Contributes to the 
columns of the provincial 
dailies. Journalist and short- 
story-wrlter ; Interested in 
Tennis and keen chess- 
player ; worked for the 


Earthquake relief measures organised by the 

I Congress at Patna and Muzafferpur in Maroh 

! 1934. Honorary Joint Secretary, Guardians’ 

; Association ; Elected Member, Executive 
Committee, North Bihar Athletic Association 
in 1938 ; Member, Governing Body, the Abcda 
H. E. School : took leading part in organiz- 
ing of the 1 st Bihar Women^s Educational 
and Industrial Conference, inaugurated by 
H. B. Lady Stewart at Muzafferpur in Feb. 
1940. Elected member. District War Com- 
mittee and Publicity Sub-Committee in 
Jan. '41. Address : " Ramana," Muzafferpur, 

TANNAN, MOHAN Lal, M.Com. (Birm.), 
Bar-at-Law, I.E.S., R.A., General Manager, 
the Punjab National Bank, Lahore, 1937-30; 
Principal, Sydenham College of Commerce and 
Economics, Bombay, 1920-37 ; on deputation 
to the Government of India, Commerce 
Department, as Secretary, Indian Accoun- 
tancy Board and Under-Secretary, 1932-35. 
6 . 2 May 1885. President, 10 th Indian 
Economic Conference, 1927. Vice-President, 
the Indian Economic Society, 1921-23 ; 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28 ; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay; Director, Bombay Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay ; Member, 

I Council Indian Institute of Bankers ; Principal 

I and Professor of Banking, the Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
Publications : " Banking Law and Hactice in 
India," " Indian Currency and Banking 
Problems," jointly with Prof. K. T. Shah, 
and several pamphlets such as the " Banking 
Needs of India," “ Indian Currency and the 
War," " Regulation of Banks in India,” cte. 
Address : The Cliff, Carmichael Road, 
Bombay. 

TASKER, SiE Theodore James, Kt., cr. 1937, 
C.I.E., 1932 ; O.B.E., 1919 ; I.C.S. ; services 
lent to Hyderabad Government as Member ol 
Council, (Revenue and Police Portfolios) ; b. 
20 Jan. 1884 ; s. of late Rev. John Greenwoml 
Tasker, D.D. m. 1915, Jessie Helen Mcllis- 
Smlth, (Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal) ; three s. 
one d. Educ. : King Edward’s Scliool, 
Birmingham ; Trinity College, Cambridge, 
(Major Scholar in Classics, First Class Honours 
Classical Tripos). Entered I.C.8., 190 vH ; 
Under-Secretary to Madras Government, 
1918-15; District Magistrate, CivU and 
Military Station, Bangalore, 1917 - 22 ; 
Commissioner of Coorg, 1923-26; services 
lent to Government of Nizam of Hyderabad, 
1927» as Director-General of Revenue and 
Revenue Secretary ; Member of Council, J 935. 
Address: Begumpet, Hyderabad De< an, 
India; South Bam, Swanage, Dprset. 
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TAUNTON, Ivon Hope, C.I.E. (1941); B.A.i Chairman, Co-operative Credit Society, Clianera 
(Cantab.) ; I.C.8. h, 19. Dec. 1890. Kdm. : I in Hoha Taluka. Jubilee medal in 1935, 


(Cantab.); I.C.8. 6. 19, Dec. 1890. Mm.: in Koha Talul 

Ui)pingham and Clare College, Cambridge; ^ H. E. 

Vr j Oovemor of Bombay in 1933 for good services 

Asstt. Collector and Magistrate in Sind, 1014 ; ju village improvement and Civil Disobedience 

on military service, 1917-19 ; Offg. Collector in Roha Taluka. Address : Kokbaii, Taluka 

and Dist. Magistrate, 1923 ; Offg. Dy. Com- Roha, Kolaba District, 

missioner, 1924 ; Offg. Collector and Dist. THAKER, 8. H., A prominent Banker and 
Magistrate, 1925; Chairman, Cattle Theft Insurance Manager, b. 4th October 1904. 
Commission, 1926 ; Offg. Collector and “P Insurance at an early age and after 

superintendent of Stampe. 1926; Offg. ae&rin&eu?ln»“' 

Deputy Secretary to Government, Home and Companies, started the 

Ecclesiastical Departments, 1926; Offg. Warden Insurance Co., Ltd., 

Deputy Secretary to Government, Ilnance S\® 

Department, 1927; in foreign service as experfenfe in^t^fleld^of 

Finance and Revenue Member; Khairpur Life Insurance and his 

State Executive Council, 1927 ; Offg. Collector* executive ability were 

Sholapur and Political Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; f t 

Collector, 1932; appointed Commissioner, ranee Co. to its present 

Bombay Municipality, 1934. Chief Secretary position. It is now one of 

to Governmept, Sind, 1939 ; Revenue Com- Jf*® leading Life Insurance 

missioner and Revenue Secretary to Goveni- w’. He is also the Managing 

ninnf /if cin/i laAfi AJA Ir t/ DlTcctor of the flrst Coinmerclal uiid Schcdulcd 

mont of Sind, 1940. Addrest : Karachi. Bank of Gujarat, The International Bank 

of India Ltd,, which is directed by leading 
TAYLOR, Sir James Braid, K.C.I.E. (1939), industrial and business Magnates of Bombay 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln's Inn), Kt Ahmedabad. Club: Orient, Ahmeda- 

(1935), C.I.E. (1932); Governor, Reserve and Cricket Club of India, Bombay. 

Bank of India, July 1987. b. 21 April 1891 Address : Warden House, Sir Pherozshah 

m. Betty, d. of H. Coles, Esq., Indian Police Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

THAKKAH. J. O, a well known eler and 



** Academy and University. thaKKAR J c a 

Indian Clva Service, 1914; Under-Secretary, “ 


Indian CivU Service, 1914; Under- Secretary, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920; Com- 
merce Department, Government of India. 

Depu^ Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta, 1924; Bombay, 1925; Controller of 
Currency, Calcutta, 1929. Additional Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, Government of 
India up to 1936 ; Deputy Governor, Reserve 
I®^5. Address: Reserve 
Bank of India. Mint Road, Bombay. 


TEHRI, Lt.-Coe. H.H, Maharaja Sib Naren- 
Shah, K.OJS.!., LL.D., of Tenri- 
Garhwal State. 5. 8 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. 
Heir-apparent bom. 1921. Succeeded, 1918. 
£dMc. : Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : Nar- 
endranagar, (Tehrl-Garhwal State). 


(eS Go'vSM, 1V2™ a‘““AfSr± ."I?™ ?V >«>■ 

merce Department, Government of India I®03. After completing his education he 
1920-22. ’^Deputy Co®teo™e? ”f torency •>««»“ *‘'“«®«e'68aniosuraiice agent, working 
Calcutta. 1 Q 91 * nrkfnhov 1 ooK . !l.i up important Agency con- 

nections with foreign, and 
later on with leading Indian 
concerns. In 1933, he 
started the Warden In- 
surance Co., Ltd., at Ahmed- 
abad and became its Manag- 
ing Director. The excep- 
tional progress and success 
the Company has achieved 
within a few short years 
stand evidence of his 

V. . vuucge, Ajmer. Address : Nar- , , efficiency and capacity 

endranagar, (Tehrl-Garhwal State). for business. He is also Managing 

Governor of the popular and first Commercial 
TENDULKER.SardarRao Bahadur VINAYAK of Gujarat, the International Bank of 

Mahadeo, Merchant and Landlord in Kolaba ’ Ahmedabad, The success of 

Tiistrlct. b. in 1875. w. in 1888 two sons concerns should greatly be 

four daughters. Leader of Bhalawaliker attributed tothe special genius of Mr. Thakkar. 

■ Saraswat Community. Rao Society, Ahmedabad. 

Saheb in 1917, Sardar of ’ The International Bank of India, 

the Deccan in 1934 and Ahmedabad. 

gfo^ Bahato in 1988. THAKORRAM Kapilram, Diwan Bahadur, 
Elected President of Taluka B.A., LL.B., C.I.E., Advocate, (O.S.). Dist. 

Roha in 1922 Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor, Surat, 

and the first elected Presl- (retired, 1988). b. 16th April 1868. w. 

district Local Board Ratangavri, d, of Keshavrai Amritrai. Edw. : 

in 1926. Honorary organiser, Bhavnagar, Alfired Hlgli School and Elphln- 

Cp-onerative Credit Societies, stone College, Bombay ; teacher, Sorabjl J. J, 

Kolaba in 1916. Associate High School, Surat and began practice at 

Provincial Recruiting Board Surat 1894. Entered Municipality in 1904; 

t. Special Chairman, Schools Committee, 1907, 1909, 

^ Chairman, Managing Committee, 1903- 

^ 1917-18. Vice-Presi&nt, 1911-14; Pre- 

-.ricuiture Association, Kolaba and the siiieiit, 1928-81. Chairman, Committee of 
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Managemeut, 1922*25 ; Chairman, School 
Board, 1925, 1931*1932. President, Baichand 
Depchand Girls' School Society, since 1028 ; 
Chairman, People's Co*operative Bank, 1930- 
33 ; District Scout Commissioner, Surat, 
since 1922 ; Member, Pratt Committee ; 
Witness Boyal Beforms Commission, 1919. 
Vice-President, Surat Sarvajanlk Education 
Society, 1927-40. Government Advocate, 
P^doli Inquiry, 1931. President, Home for 
Destitute Children, since 1021 ; Jubilee Medals 
in 1985; Silver Medal, Coronation of King 
Emperor George VI ; Medal of Merit for 
Scout work, 1036. Address : Sanghadia-wad, 
Surat. 

THAKtJRDAS, SIR Purshotamdas, Kt., C.I.E., 
M.B.E. (See under Purshotamdas.) 

THAPAE, KaramCHAND. b, 1896, Ludhiana 
(Punjab), e. Punjab University, a prominent 
Industrialist and business magnate of Calcutta, 
known for his progressive methods of business 
and organising capacity ; 
Managing Director of the 
Arm ' Karam Chand Thapar 
& Bros., Ltd.,’ (with Head 
Office at Calcutta), control- 
ling several Joint-Stock 
Companies among which 
may bo mentioned, Shree 
Gopal Paper Mills Ltd., 
Shree Sitaram Sugar Co., 
Ltd., Deoria Sugar Mills 
Ltd., Bharat Starch A 
Caiemicals Ltd., Dry Ice 
A Befrigerators Ltd., Indian Medical Supply 
Laboratory Ltd., Orient Commercial Co.., 
Ltd., Oriental Coal Co., Ltd., The Rawanwara 
Collieries Ltd., The Eastern Syndicate Ltd., 
Kasta A Behar Collieries Ltd. ; a prominent 
member of several Government and Public 
Industrial and Commercial Bodies ; Chairman 
of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. whicdi 
owes in a great measure its formation to his 
devoted service to the Industry— a landmark 
of organisation and reconciliation of conflicting 
Interests. His firm has a net work of oflices 
and branches all over India. Ojfice Address : 
6, Boyal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 
Residence : 35/1, Balleygunge Circular Boad, 
Calcutta. 

THOMBABE, Bao BAHADUR Y. A., B.A., Actg. 
Diwan, Sangli^ State. Baa Sahib (1934), 
Bao Bahadur ('1937). Educ. ; Bombay Univer- 
sity. Joined Sitamau State service (1904) and 
worked as Judicial Secretary, Jail Superinten- 
dent, etc., twice ofllciated as Dewan ; joined 
Indore State service and held position as Judge, 
Nazim Adalat Court; Judge, Small Causes 
Court and Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Indore District; Dewan, Sltamau, 1912- 
21; practised as pleader at Poona, 1921-22; 
Legal Adviser to Meherban Shrimant 
Captain Fattesinhrao Baje Safaeb of Akalkot ; 
State Karbari and Dewan of Akalkot State, 
1928; Joined SangU State service, 1923; 
accompanied His Highness of SangU to the 
First Bound Table Conference, 1930, and 
Second Bound TaUe Conference, 1981 ; 
ddegate to Joint ParUamentarv Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Beforms, 1933. 
Address: SangU. 


THOENE, John Anderson, C.S.I. (1938); C.l k 
( 1931) ; Secretary, Governor- General’s Se< re- 
tarist, (Public), b, 18 Oct. 1888. s. of James 
Cross Thome, m. 1914, Dorothy Horton ; 
s. one d. Educ, : Blundell’s School, Tivert^m 
Balliol College, Oxford. Indian Civil Service’ 
1911; Madras Presidency, 1912. Address' 
Delhi/Simla. 


TITUS, Murray- Thurston, Ph.D., d.d. 
Orientalist, and Principal, Lucknow Christ ian 
College, b. Nov. 6th, 1886 ; m. Olive 
Glasgow. Educ. : Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, B.A., 1908 ; and Hon. D.D., 192(5 ; 

Hartford, Conn., Seminary Foundation. 

Ph.D., 1927. Prof, of English, Lucknow 
Christian College, 1910-1913 ; Author : Ind'm 
Islam, 1930 ; Islam for Beginners, 192 1 ; 
The Young Moslem Looks at Life, 1937, etc. 
Associate Editor, Moslem World Quarferly. 
Address : Lucknow Christian College, Luck- 
now. 


TIWANA, The Hon. Major Nawarzada Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khan, O.B.E. (1031),M.L.A., 
Minister of Public Works, Punjab, b. 7th 
August 1900. Educ. : Aitchison Chiefs' 
College, Lahore ; stood first in the Diploma 
Exam. (1916). While at College was deputed 
to Delhi Darbar of which he possesses a medal ; 
volunteered for service during the Groat 
War while still a student of the Govt. College, 
Lahore ; helped in recruiting work ; was 
given a commission in the Army on 17th 
April, 1918, and is now attached to the lOtli 
Lancers; saw active service in 3rd Afghan 
War and mentioned in despatches ; took ui> 
management of Kaira Estate — one of the 
biggest estates in the Punjab. Sometime 
President and is now a leading member of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society of 
India ; possesses let class magisterial powers; 
saw active service again In the N.-W. F. 
disturbances and secured the N.-W. F. 1930-31 
clasp. A former Vice-Chairman of the 
Shahpur Dist. Board ; was present in London 
at the Jubilee celebrations of His Late Majesty; 
was awarded the Silver Jubilee and the Corooa- 
tionMedals. Address: Secretariat, Lahore. 


TODHUNTRB, SIR OHAR 118 QBOROl, K.C.B.I. 
(^1921), Fellow of the Boyal Historical 
Society, Officer of St. Julm of Jerusalem. 
b, 16 Feb. 1869. Edw.: Aldenbam Sch. aod 
King's Coll., Cambridge, Members' Prizeman. 
Canmridge University, 1S88 ; *)». Alice, 
O.B.E.,K.-i-H. d. of &rtaia C. Losack, Olrd 
Highlanders. Served In I.O.8., Vadrai ; 
eonductod spedal inquiriet* into Customs sod 
Exeise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.l 
States. Sec., Indian- Excise Committee, 

I.O. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 

1900-1910. President, Life-Saving Al^ance^ 

Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madias, 1015; Member of Board of Bevenoe, 
1 910 ; Member of Executive Council, 1919*2* • 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja 
of Myime. Ad^ss: Vasantha Habali 
Mysort. 
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TONK, H. H. 8aid-T7D-Daulah, Wazlr-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammed Saadat All 
EJian Bahadm* Sowlat-i-Jang, G.C.I.E., 
d. 1870. i. 1080. State has area of 1,634,061 
acres and population of 817,360. Addrm : 
Tonk, Kajputana. 

TOTTENHAM, Sir Alexander Loftus, M.A. 
(Oxon.), O.I.E. (1925). Kt. (1931), Adminis- 
trator, Pudukkottai Stat«. b. 1873 ; Educ. : 
Clifton and Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.8.. 1897 ; Assistant and Special 
Assistant Collector, 1898-1906 ; Secretary 
to Commissioners of Land Revenue, 1906 ; 
Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate, 1906-1911 ; 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1911-1922 ; 
Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council 1918-19; Commissioner of Income- 
tax, 1922 ; Member, Central Board of Revenue, 
and Joint Secretary, Finance Department, 
Govt, of India, 1923-1933; Retired 1933; 
Administrator of Pudukkottai State, South 
India, from 1934. Address: Administrator's 
Bungalow, Puddukottai (South India). 

TOTTENHAM, Sir Richard, I.C.S., B.A. 
(1913), C.I.E. (1930), C.S.T. (1936), Knight 
(1937). Addl. Secy., Home Dept,, Govt, 
of India, b. Nov. 18, 1890 ; m. Hazel Joyce, 
d. of the late Major Gwynne, R. W. Fuslrs. 
Educ. : Harrow and New College, Oxford. 
Joined Madras Civil Service 1914 and served 
as Asstt. <fe Sub-Collector and as Under-Secy., 
Public Works Dept., till 1924 ; In Army 
(now Defence) Dept, of Govt, of India on 
special duty, as Deputy Secretary & Secretary 
from 1929 to 1937 ; (with one year as 
Retrenchment Secretary, Madras, 1931-32); 
President, Council of State and Dewan, 
Bharatpur, 1938 to 1040. Address : New 
Delhi/Simla; also c/o Messrs. Grindlay & 
Co., London. 

TRAVANCORB, H. H. Maharani Sbtu 
Parvati Bayi. b. November 1896. Grand- 
niece of the late Maharaja and Mother 
of H. H. Sir Bala Rama Varma Sri Chitra 
Tirunal, Maharaja of 
Travancore. m. 1907, Ravi 
Varma, Kochu Koil Tam- 
puran, B.A., F.M.U., two 
sons and one daughter. 
Educ. : Privately. Interest- 
ed in movements calculated 
to promote Fine Arts and 
Social Reform, presided 
over the All-India Women’s 
Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform at Cal- 
cutta, 1929, and at Tri- 
vandrum, 1937. Has travelled extensively 
in India, England, Europe and the Far East ; 
is the recipient of the honorary Degree 
of ** Doctor of Literature *’ from the Andhra 
University and “ Doctor of Letters ” from 
the Benares Htndu University. Pro-chan- 
cellor, Travancore University. At the end of 
November 1940, Her Highness presided 
ever the 7th Biennial Conference of the 
National Council of Women in India at Delhi. 
Her Highness is the President of the Council 
^nd has just become one of its Patrons, 
fjeercofion; Music. Addrm: Kaudiar 
Palace Trivandrum. 


TRAVANCORE: Martanda Varma, His 
Highness, the Elaya Raja (Heir-apparent 
of Travancore. His Highness is the younger 
brother of His Highness the Maharaja and 
second ' son of Her 
Highness Maharani Setu 
Parvati Bayi. Bom 
on 22nd March 1922. The 
prince is now preparing to 
sit for the Intermediate 
examination of the Travan- 
core University. The 
Tirumadampu or TJpana- 
yana, which is one of the 
Smfraic rites prescribed for 
a Kshatrlya prince, was 
performed in January 1939. 

The Prince is a lover of horses, a keen and smart 
rider and competed lately in the open sports 
of the State Forces carrying off a prize for 
tent-pegging. He is also an excellent photo- 
grapher, sharing this hobby with His Highness 
the Maharaja and is now developing Interest 
in tennis and similar open air games. His 
command of conversational English is very 
superior. His Highness is Honorary Lieut- 
enant-Colonel of His Highness the Maharaja’s 
Bodyguard. He has just assumed Uie 
position of Chief Scout of the Travancore Boy 
Scouts Association. Address: Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 


TRAVANCORE : Kartika TmuNAL, Rani 
Laeshmi Bayi, Her Highness the First 
. Princess of Travancore. b. on 17th September 
0916. Is the only daughter of Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi and the only 
sister of Their Highnesses 
the Maharaja and the 
Elaya Raja of Travancore. 
Her Highness received her 
early education in Malaya- 
1am and Sanskrit and later 
in English. The Princess 
in company with Her High- 
ness Maharani Setu Parvati 
Bayi visited Europe for 
the first time in 1982 and 
again accompanied His 
Highness the Maharaja 
in the following year. She is the Chief 
Guide of the Travancore Girl Guide organisa- 
tion, plays tennis, is a gifted singer and 
plays on the Veena. In January 1934, she 
married Captain Goda Varma Raja, a scion 
of one of the ancient Royal Families 
which existed in Travancore before the 18th 
Century. On the 5th of January 1938, she 
gave birth to a son, Prince Avittam Tirunal, 
who is the First Prince of Travancore or heir- 
presumptive after His Highness the Elaya 
Raja. Address : Kaudiar Palace, Trivan- 
drum. 


TRIPURA : CAPTAIN H.H, Maharaja Manikta 
SIR BiR Bikram Kishore Deb Barman 
BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., Maharaja of. b, 19th 
August 1908 ; succeeded, 18th August 1923 
Invested with powers 19th August 1927 ; m. 
daughter of the late Maharaja of Balrampur 
and on her demise married the eldest daughter 
of H.H. Maharaja of Panna. Address: 
Agartala, Tripura. 
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TBIVBDIy Obandvlal Mabhavlal, I.C.S., j 
B.A. (Bom.), O.B.B. (1981), C.I.E. (1986). 
Chief Becretary to Government, Central 
Provinces and Berar, Nagpur. 6. 2nd July 
1893 ; m. Kusum Trivedi. Educ. : Blphin- 
stone College, Bombay, and St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.8., 1917, and served 
as Asstt. Commissioner, Central Provinces 



till Nov. 1921 ; after serving in various capaci- 
ties, was posted as Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, 
1932-36, (Offg. Joint Secretary, April 1934 
to September 1934) ; Becretary to the Govt, 
of India Secretariat Organisation Committee, 
1936-86; Commissioner, Berar, 1936; Com- 
missioner, Chattisgarh Division, 1936-37; 
Chief Secretary to Government, C.P. and 
Berar, from 1937. Address : Nagpur. 

TRIVEDI, Jayantilal Ratilal. Merchant. 
Eldest son of Mr. Ratilal Ealidas Trivedi, 
B.A., LL.B., Retired Police Prosecutor. 
b. 16th July 1902. Educ. at Gujarat 

Coliege, Ahmedabad. m. 

Kanchanlaxmi, daughter of 
Manishankor J. Trivedi 
of Bhavnagar. She is a 
Life Member of the Fort 
Hindu Stree Mandal and 
a Member of other women’s 
Association doing social 
welfare work. Joined the 
well-known firm of 
Devkaran Nanjee & Sons 

as an Assistant in 1922 

and is now Joint Managing 
Partner of one of their firms, Chugondas & Co., 
Dealers in Government Securities since 1879. 
Director: Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., 
Ltd., Devkaran Nanjee Printing <fe Publishing 
Co., Ltd. , Bombay, and Shrimali Shubhechchak 
Printing & Publishing Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 
Trustee : Manilal Mohanlal Smarak Fund, 
Bombay. Member : Indian Merchants’ 

Chamber, Bombay. Clubs : Cricket Club 
of India, P. M. Hindu Swimming Pools & 
Boat Club and P. J. Hindu Gymkhana. 
Residential Address : 83, Bohra Bazar Street, 
Fort, Bombay, and Address .• Devkaran 

Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 

TURNER, Alfred Charles, M.A. (Cantab.), 
M.B.E. (Military), 1919, I.C.8. Jt. Secy. 
Finance Dept., Govt, of India, b. March 12, 
1892 ; f». Gladys Blanche Hoskins. Educ. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Served in 
Great War August, 1914 — May, 1919 

partly in Royal Fusiliers and partly as 
Inspector of Propeller Explosions, Ministry of 
Munitions, retired as Captain; Served in 
U.P. from May, 1920, till March, 1938, last 
2 years as Finance Secretary. Publications: 
settlement Report of Rae Bareli District, 
U.P., 1926-29 ; Census Report of tlia U.P., 
1931. Address: Finance Dept., Govt, of 
India, New Delhl/Bimla. 


TWYNAM, H.B. Sir Henry Joseph, K.C s t 
cr.l940 ; C.S.I.1937; C.I.E. 1934., Governor 
Central Provinces and Berar : b, 24th April 
1887 ; 8. of Charles Henry Tvrynam and Mar y 
Sophia Piggot; m. 19; ;i 
Muriel Hearson : one s. and' 
two d. Educ.: Ratcline 
College ; Rouen ; Univer- 
sities of Manchester (L.a 
H ons.), London, Lausanne' 
Entered Indian Civil Service 
1909 ; Assistant Magistrate, 
East Bengal and Assam’ 
1910 ; Political Department! 
Government of IJeneal 
1914; I.A.R.O. 1915-18 
(Captain and Adjutant 
2/123rd Outram’s Ritles), Vice-President, 
Cooch Behar State Council 1920-24 ; District 
Magistrate, Mymensingh 1926-27 ; RevcMiuc 
and Irrigation Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, 1929-31 ; Additional Secretary, 
Political Department and Officiating Cliicf 
Secretary, 1932, 1936-40 ; Commissioner, 
Presidency and Chittagong Divisions of 
Bengal 1933-34 ; Acting Governor of Assam 
1939 ; Acting Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and then Governor, 1P4fi. 
Recreations : golf, riding. Clubs East India 
and Sports, Lamington Yacht. Addrm. 
White House, Barton-on-8ea, Hants ; New 
Milton, 323 ; Governor’s Camp, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

TYABJI, HUSAIN Badruddin, M.A. (Hons.), 
LL.M. (Hons.), Cantab. 1896 ; J.P., Bar-at* 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge. Retired. 
6. 11th October 1878. m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. Educ.: Anjumane-Islsm, 
Bombay; Bt. Xavier’s Bbhool and College; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Fraotlsed io 
the Bombay High Court. Address : 
*• Chateau Marne ”, 84, Marzbanabad, Andherl. 

TYABJI, Mrs. Khadua Shupfi, M.L.A., J r. 
Hony. Presidency Magistrate, b. 1885, has 
two children, Kamar and Sultana Shuffl 
Tyabji. She is an elected member of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation and the 
first elected Muslim lady 
member of the Schools Com- 
mittee. A member of the 
Schools Committee for se- 
veral years, its Chairman, 

1934 ; first Commissioner, 

Municipal Girl Guides. 

Presided at the Bombay 
Presidency Muslim Ladies’ 

Educational Conference, 

Poona, 1926 ; Chairman, 

Reception Committee of ^ 

the Bombay Constituent Conference of An- 
India Educational and Social Reforms, 193*); 
was Vice-Chairman, National Council oi 
Women in India, was Chairman, Locai 
C ommittee of the All-India Conference on 
Educational and Social Reforms ; Chairiafto- 
Red Cross Executive, 1928; Vice-Preaiclent. 
BmIaI Service League ; Chairman, Mahila Seu 
lUndal; was Chairman, now Memb^l^J 
Sj Committee. Founded a Muslim Purdsji 
Nursing Division, first of Its kind in the world. 
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Appointed AsBociate Serving Sister Overseas 
Brigade St. John’s Ambulance 1937 ; Chair- 
man and now a member, Allbless and Cama 
Hospital Advisory Board and is also connected 
with the following Institutions for many years 
—Govt. Urdu Test Book Committee ; Infant 
Welfare Society ; The National Baby Week; 
Executive Committee, Governor’s Hospital 
Fund ; Advisory Committee, J. J. and Allied 
Hospitals; Seva Sadan Council, Bombay, 
Presidency Women’s Council. As Chairman, 
Flag Day Committee, collected Bs. 22,000 in 
one day for the Anti-Tuberculosis Fund. 
President, AU-India Educational Conference, 
Women’s Section, Poona, 1940. Member, 
War Gifts Fund, Ladles Committee. Award- 
ed Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal, 1936; Gold 
Medal 1941. Address : Oomar Mansion, 
Warden Road, Bombay 0. 

TYMMS, Sir Frederick, Kt. (1941), h, Wales, 
4th August 1880: s. William Henry Tymms. 
Educ.: Tenby and King’s College, London. Di- 
rector of Civil Aviation in India, 1931 ; M.C., 
1916; Chevalier de L’ordredela Courronne; 
Belgian Croix de Guerre, 1917 ; C.I.E., 1935 ; 
F.B.Ae.S. ,* War service ; South Lancashire 
Regiment and Royal Flying Corps; British 
Aviation Mission to U.S.A., 1918; Civil 
Aviation Department, Air Ministry firom 1010 ; 
late Air Ministry Superintendent, Cairo- 
Karachi Air Route and Chief Technical 
Assistant, Air Ministry ; Representative of 
Govt, of India with British Purchasing 
Commission to U.S.A., 1940. Publications: 
Part author “ Commercial Air Transport ”» 
1926 ; Flying for Air Survey Photography”, 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and Air 
Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Address : New Delhi/Simla. 

TYNDALB-BISCOE, Rev. Cecil Earle, M.A. 
Principal of C. M. 8. Schools, Kashmir, N. 
India ; Hon. Canon, Lahore Cathedral of, 1932; 
b. Holton, Oxon, 9th February 1863, s. of 
William Earle Biscoe, J.P., D.L., of Holton 
Park, Oxon ; m. 1901, Blanche Violet, d. of 
Rev. Richard Burges ; three s* one d. Edue : 
Park Hall, nr. Evesham ; Bradfield College ; 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Coxed the Cam- 
bridge boat 1884, defeated Oxford, and the 
Jesus College boat, head of the river for three 
years and won the Grand Challenge at Henley, 
1886 ; deacon, 1887 ; priest, 1890 ; curate 
at Bradfield, Berks, 1887 ; at St. Mary’s 
Whitediapel, 1888-90 ; arrived Kashmir, 
N. India, Church Missionary Society, 1890; 
Kaiser . i . Hind Gold Medal 1st 
Glass, 1912, and Bar, 1929. Publi&aions \ 
“Character” Building ; '^Kashmir in Sunlight 
and Shade.” Recreations : Boating, swim- 
iRing. Address : Srinagar, Kashmir, N. India. 


TYRRELL, CHRISTOPHER HAROLD, J.P., 
F.R.G.S., Accountant, Eastern Bank Limited, 
Bombay, b. July, 1898, eldest son of Chris- 
topher Tyrrell, A.M.I.C.E., of Belfast, m. 
Margaret, daughter of Major 
R. Noble, R.I.R., has one 
daughter, Valerie (12). 

Educ. : Merchant Taylors’ 

School, (Crosby) and 
Queen's University, Belfast, ^ 
actively interested in Boy filii 
Scouts since arrival in 
India in 1920 ; Deputy Chief f |j|:iL 
Commissioner of Iraq Boy 
Scouts Association (1926); pH 
District Commissioner, Boy 
Scouts, Bombay, since 1937; 

Deputy Camp Chief, Boy Scouts Association 
in India since 1938. Publications : Adven- 
tures in Scouting (1934), editor of Scout Fort- 
nightly News Bidletin, (1938). Address ; The 
Eastern Bank Ltd., Fort, Bombay. 



TYSON, Geoffrey William, C.I.E. (1941). 
Editor of ” Capital,” Calcutta, b. 14th 
June, 1898. m. Kathleen Corbett (nee 
Allen) ; one s. Educ. : Lancaster Royal 
Grammar School ; London School of Econo- 
mics (University of London). Royal Naval 
Reserve (afloat), 1914-18 ; Editorial Staffs, 
Northern Whig, News Agencies ; Editor, 
India Monthly Magazine ; Assistant Editor, 
Capital. Publications : Danger in India, 
(1980) ; Contributions on India and Economic 
topics to Reviews, etc. ; Short Stories, 
occasional magazine articles under pseudonym 
of Geoffrey Irwin. Address : 1, Com- 

mercial Buildings, Calcutta, India. 


TYSON, JOHN Dawson, M.A. (Oxon.), C.B.E. 
(1933), I.C.8., Secretary, Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, b. 26th April, 1893 ; m. Dorrice 
Alexander Yuill ; Educ. : Aldenham, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 1914-18 served in 
Argyll and Suth’d Highlanders, — Captain ; 
entered I.C.S., 1919 ; posted to Bengal ; Chief 
Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, 1926-27 ; 
Secretary to Agent of Government of India in 
South Africa, 1927-29 ; Acting Agent, 1930 ; 
Private Secretary to Governor of Bengal, 1930- 
34 and 1938 ; Adviser, Cooch Bihar State, 
1936 ; represented Government of India before 
West India Royal Commission, 1939 ; Acting 
Secretary to Government of India, Dept, of 
Communications, 1939. Address: Bengal, 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

UJJAL Singh, Sardar, M.A. (Punjab). 
Landlord and MiUowner. b. 27 Deo. 1895. 
Educ: Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh oommimity 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee; 
member of Khalsa College Council and 
Managing Committee ; Member, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, 1926-30 ; and Provincial 
Cotton Committee since 1926 ; elected member, 
Punjab Legislative Council ; was member 
and Hon. Secretary of Punjab Reforms 
Committee which co-operated with the 
Simon Commission ; Presided over non- 
Govemment Schools Conference, Punjab, 
1928 ; was selected delegate for Round Table 
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Conference, 1930 and 1981, served on Federal 
Structure Committee and other important 
Committees of Bound Table Conference. 
Presided over Punjab Sikh Political Con- 
ference, 1932 ; was appointed Member, 
Consultative Committee, 1932 ; Presided 
over Sikh Youths Conference, 1933 ; 
Presided at the Bhalsa College Convocation, 
1935 ; re-elected to new Provincial Assembly, 
1937 ; appointed Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Home). Address : 94, Upper Mall, Lahore. 

UMAB Hayat Khan Tiwana, Thb Hon. 
AL’ Haj Major-Gbnbral Nawab Malik, Sib, 
K.C.I.E., M.V.O., A.D.C. to H. M. 
King-Emperor, Nawab, Hereditary, Member, 
Council of State. Member of the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 1929-34 and i 
Deputy Herald. Delhi Durbar, Landlord, b, 
1874. Son and Heir: Nawabzada, Major 
N^ik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, O.B.E. 
Edue. : Atchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore ; 
was given Hon. Commission in IStli K. G. O. 
Lancers ; attended King Edward’s Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi ; served in Somaliland ; 
joined Tibet Expedition; Imperial Attache 
to the late Ameer of Afghanistan ; attended 
King George’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi; 
saw active service in the world war in France 
and Mesopotamia ; (mentioned in despatches) 
Mons. Star, 1914; Member, Provincial 
Beoruiting Board ; represented Punjab, 
Delhi War Conference in 1918, served in the 
3rd Kabul War (mentioned in despatches) 
made Colonel; Member, Esher Committee, 
1920 ; has been President of the National 
Horse Breeding and Show Society of India, 
A.D.C. (Hon. for life ) toH. M. the King- 
Emperor (1930); attended Silver Jubilee 
function in London (1935). an A.-D.-C. 
Address : Kalru, Dist. Shahpur, Punjab. 

USMAN, SIB Mahomed, K.O.I.E., B.A., 

Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras. 
b. 1884. w. d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk Zynub 
abudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ. : Madras 
Christian College. Councillor, Corporation 
of Madras, 1913-1926; Hon. Pres. Magte., 
1910-20; Fellow of the Madras University 
since 1921 ; Vice-President <fe Chairman, 
Bed Cross Society, Madras Branch ; Member, 
Town Planning Trust, 1921-26 ; Chairman of 
Committee on Indigenous Systems of Medicine, 
1921-23; Member, Publicity Board, 1918 
and 1921-22 ; President, Muthialpet Muslim 
Anjuman, Madras ; President, Board of 
Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll, 
gave evidence before the Beforms Committees 
and the Jail Committee. Elected Member, 
Madras Legis. Council, 1921-23; Sheriff 
of Madras, (1924) ; President of the Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1924-25 ; Member, Executive 
Council, 1926-34 ; President, Madras 
Children's Aid Society ; President, Madras 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 1926- 
1928 ; Chairman, H.B.H. The Prince of 
Wales* Children's Hospital Fund 1926-36 ; 
Chidrman, the British Empire Leprosy Belief 
Association, Madras, 1925 ; President, 
Mahomedan Educational Association of 
Southern India, 1925-35 ; President, Auto- 
mobile Association of Southern India ; 
Khan Sahib, 1920; Khan Bahadur, 1921; 
Kaisar-i-Hind Second Class, 1923 ; Knighted, 
1928 ; K.C.I.B. (1933) ; SUver Jubilee Medal, 


1936; Coronation Medal, 1937; Offlclatiii(T 
Governor of Madras, May-August, 1934. Ad- 
dress : Teynampet Gardens, Mylapore, Madras 
VAGHHA, Jambhbdji Bbjanji, Khan Bahacur 
B.A., B.So., C.I.E., Commissioner of Income’ 
Tax, Bombay Presidency from 1927 to 1939 
6. 26th May 1879. m. Boshan Ardashir 
Karanjawalla, B.A. Kduc. ; Elphhistono 
College, Bombay. Entered Govermnent 
Service as Deputy Collector, 1902. Oflaciated 
as Joint Secretary to the Government of 
India, Finance Dept., and Member, Central 
Board of Bevenue in 1932, 1033, 1034 and 
1936. Publications: The Bombay Income- 
Tax Manual. Address : Banoo Mansion 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. ’ 

VATDYA, Laxminarayan Vishvanath, 
Managing Agent and Chainiian, Shree I/iie 
Assurance Co., Ltd., Bombay, b. 2oth 
October 1899. s. of Mr. Vishvanath J* 
Vaidya, B.A., J.P., Bar-at- 
Law, a former (Jhairman 
of the above Company, a 
great sciiolar and Orienta- 
list. m. 1916 Miss Bhatt, 
d. of Mr. Maneklal Sunderji 
Bhatt. One son and Three 
daughters. E. Elphin- 
stone High School and St. 

Xaviers’ College. Joined 
the Indian Merchants’ 

Chamber in 1918. Accom- 
panied the Secretary of the 
Chamber when he went to Geneva to attend 
the International Labour Conference. Also 
travelled in Europe and the Continent with 
him. Joined the Loudon School of Economics. 
In 1923 joined a firm of Building Contractors 
as Manager. Took over the Managing 
Agency of the Shree Life Assurance Co., in 
1924. Trustee of the Ved Dharma Sabhn 
an institution which publishes Sanskrit and 
Gujerati Books. Officer of tlie District 
Grand Lodge of Bombay and an active mem- 
ber in Indian Insurance Circles. Translated 
“ Becreation ”, a lecture of Earl Grey of 
Fallodeu into Gujerati. Address : 
Cathedral Street, Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 
VAKIL, Seth Kakalbhai Bhundabda?. 
Director of Bombay Stock Exchange, b. ni 
Badhanpur, November 1887. e. at Badhan- 
pur, Patiiii and Bombay. Served the G.I.P. 

Hallway from 1906-1911. 
He then started his own 
Ann in the name of Kakal* 
bhai Magaulal & Co. for 
Yarn business and Tlie 
International Trading ("o- 
In 1916 for Export and Im- 
port business. He Joined 
the Stock Exchange in 19-t' 
and for furtherance of Id# 
import business he visited 
England and the Continent 
and was able to secure nmny 
good agencies, also visited China and Japan. 
Has rendered valuable service to the Com- 
mercial Community in general and the Stock 
Excliange in particular. Nominated meinbf 
of the Stoisk Exchange J udicial Board, 1925 - 26 , 
was Secretary of the Defaulter Commltt^^- 
Member, Board of Directors of the Stock 
Exchange 1929, since then successively elected 
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member of the Governing Body except 1939. 
Director of Sonawalla Land dt Investment 
Co. Ltd. and Arlan Khimji Ginning & 
Pressing Co. Ltd. His purse is devoted to all 
righteous causes, and he is associated with 
various Public and Charitable Institutions as 
Patron, President, Founder, etc. Address: 
Stock Exchange New Building, Apollo Street. 
Bombay. 

VAKIL : Lalbhai Hiraohand, Seth, Founder 
of the firm of Lalbhai Hira(;hand. b. in 
Ahmedabad on 20th December 1877. Edttc. : 

iSfisslon High School and 
Gujerat College, Ahmeda- 
bad. After education en- 
tered Insurance Business, 
subsequently became a 
member of the Ahmedabad 
Shroff's Association, also 
did business in Pearls and 
Jewellery till 1918 when 
he became a member of 
the Bombay Stock Ex- 
change, founded his firm, 
Lalbhai Hirachaud, and 
became the Senior Partner. As a businessman 
he has built up a fine reputation for himself 
and his firm. His sympathy for the poor is 
almost a weakness in him and he has made 
good contributions towards Charity. 
Address : 20, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

VAKIL : SOMABHAi Hiraohand, Seth, Partner 
of the firm of Lalbhai Hiraohand since its 
inception, b. in Ahmedabad on 14th July 
1884. Educ. : Government High School, 
Ahmedabad. After educa- 
tion he was engaged in Cloth 
business with the well- 
known firm of Vakil Bros., 
at Ahmedabad where he 
gained considerable experi- 
ence. Went to Europe in 
1910 for Jewellery business 
on behalf of Messrs. Lalbhai 
Maneklal and stayed there 
for three years. Ou his 
return he joined his brothers 
business of Lalbhai Hira- 
chand. Share and Stock brokers. In 1922 

became a member of the Ahmedabad 

Stock Exchange and started business as 
a share broker there. Like his brother he is 
very charitable and sympathetic towards the 
poor. Address : 20, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

VAKIL : RASiKLAb Somadhai, Partner, Messrs. 
Lalbhai Hirachaud. b. at Baroda on the 
27th July 190.5. Educ. : Government High 
School, Ahmedabad and 
National College. After 
education worked in the 
Bank of India Ltd., 

Ahmedabad, tUl 1927. 
Subsequently he joined his 
family firm of Lalbhai 

Hiraohand and became its 
tartner in 1938. He has 
been conducting the entire 
business of the firm since 
1931, on account of the 
age and failing health of 
ids uncle and father, who founded the firm. 
His rare talent for organisation, singular 
capacity for hard work and the charm of his 





manners have made him an ideal businessman. 
He is a good Sportsman. Address : 20, Didal 
Street. Fort, Bombay. 

VAKIL : Manitbhai Somabhai, Partner, 

Messrs. Lalbhai Hiraohand. 6. 3rd March 1008. 

Educ,: at the Government 
High School, Ahmedabad 
and Wilson College, 
Bombay. Worked in the 
Bank of India Ltd., Ahme- 
dabad from 1928 to 1931. 
Joined his family firm of 
Lalbhai Hiraohand in 1032 
and is Managing their 
Ahmedabad Branch. He is 
a popular figure in business 
circles . He takes very keen 
Interest in sports of every 
kind. Address: 20, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

VANDRAVAN Gordhandas Seth, Proprietor, 
the Cotton Information Bureau, Bombay 
Merchant and Commission Agent, having 

branch offices and agencies established in 
important Commercial cen- 
tres in India. He is a 
member of the Bullion Ex- 
change, and East India 
Cotton Association, Bom- 
bay. As a prominent 
member of the Dasa Sora- 
thia Vanik Community, 
he is a trustee of several 
Charitable Trusts and an 
elected member on the 
Panchayat Board ; Director, 

Kathiawar Safe Deposit Co., 

Ltd. His services are requisitioned by 
reputed newspapers for furnishing Commer- 
cial news, he has displayed a keen interest 
in educational and social welfare work, while 
in the field of charity he has been chiefiy 
instrumental in supporting orphanages esta- 
blished for the benefit of the members of his 
Community. Address : Ismail Building, 
381, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

VARADACHARIAR, The Hon. Mb. Jubtiob 
Srinivasa, B.A., B.L., Rao Bahadur (1926), 
Judge, Federal Court, New Delhi, b. 20 June 
1881 ; m. Rukmani Ammall (1898) ; Edue. : 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. For two 

years Lecturer in Pachaiyappa’s College; 
enrolled as a High Court vakil, (1905) : 

J ractlsed at the Bar ever since till appoints 
udge of the High Court, 1934-1939; for 
some years Editor of the Madras Law Journal. 
Address : New Delhi. 

VARDE, Vaman Pvndlik. B. Com., Proprietor 
of R. R. Nabar & Co., Share-Brokers, Bombay. 
b. in 1898. e. at Ratnagiri High School and 
Sydeuliam College of Commerce, Bombay. 
Passed B. Com. in 1918. 

Held responsible appoint- 
ments in Tata Industrial 
Bank Ltd., the Union Bank 
of India Ltd., and was later 
Chief Accountant in the 
Bombay Provincial Co- 
operatlve Bank Ltd. 

Joined R. R. Nabar & Co., 

Share- Brokers, Bombay as a 
partner. Bought his card 
in 1936 and became a 
Member of the Bombay 
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Stock Sxoliaiige. After the death of Mr. B. B. 
Nabar In 1037, he became the sole proprietor 
of the firm. Director, the Bombay novincial 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Bank of Maharashtra 
Ltd., Bombay Co-operative Insurance Societj?, 
Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores Ltd., 
Birloskar Bros. Ltd. (Diet. Satara) ; 
Vanguard Insurance Co. Ltd., Madras ; 
Blossom Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Poona ; also 
Chairman, Saraswat Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
G. G. Dandekar Machine Works Ltd. (Bhl- 
wandi) and Swastik Safe Deposit <& Invest- 
ments Ltd. He revived and re-organised the 
Deccan Merchants Co-operative Bank Ltd. in 
1929 and worked as its Hon. Secretary for 
three years. Beconstructed Dadar Co- 
operative Bank Ltd. in 1938; Hon. Treasurer, 
Social Service League and Chikltsak Samooha 
and has been Chairman, Secretary or Treasurer 
of many other Co-operative, Educational and 
Charitable Institutions in Bombay. Address : 
“ Probbat,” 38, Shivaji Park, Mahim, 
Bombay. 


VABMA: Gopinath Sinha, B.A., L.T., 

M.A.S.B., M.B.A.S., F.B.H.S., D. Litt., 
Ph.D.,D.Sc., P.E.8.G.S., Headmaster, W. I. M. 
High School, Bareilly, b, Feb. 1894. Comes 
of aristocratic family of 
Bartaria Sakyasenas. King 
Birsen of KanuJ, Emperor 
Madhriputra Sakyasena of 
Ujjain and numerous 
generals, ministers and 
statesmen ofBulers of Delhi, 
Lucknow and Bohilkhand 
were descendants of this 
family. Wife Nanda Bani, 
ccunplled Istri Shistachar, a 
book on etiquette of Indian 
ladies. Educ , ; E. I. M. and 
W. 1. M. High Schools and Bareilly College. 
Great scholar of History and Geography, 
Sexology and Ethnology. Has written **a 
Peep into the Origin, Status and History of 
Kayasthas, 4 Vois: History of Kayastha 
BuUng Chiefs, Zemindars and State omoials, 
2 parts ; Izhar-i-Haquiquat, National 
History of India, 2 parts ; Popular History of 
England ; Manual of Geographical principles ; 
Comparative Geography of the world ; 
Political Geography of the world — Continent 
Wise; Bationai Geography of India and 
Secrets of Happy Marriage.’* Founded public 
library at Bhoor and All India Sakyasena 
Association and Samachar which he edited 
for 4 years. Helps widows and orphans. 
Gave his houses for orphanage and hospital to 
be opened at Bhoor. Address: 117, Sinha 
Bhawan, Moh. Quanungo, Bareilly. 

VABMA, jAnutlflBNA Naoardas, B.A., LL.B. 
(Bom.), M.Sc. Econ. (London), Barrister- 
at-Law, Fellow of the Boyal Statistical 
Society, London; Dewan, Lnnawada State 
staoe 1980. 6. 26 May, 1894 ; m. Miss Kunj- 
iUa B. Thakkar. Edue.i B. 8. Dalai High 
School, Broach: Shri Sayaii High 
School, Baroda; Wilson College, Bombay ; 
Govemment Law School, Bombay ; the Hon. 
Inn of Court, the Middle Temple, London 
and the School of Soonomice, London. Secre- 



tary, the Bombay Industrial Mills, Lbi 
Bombay and the Toolsidas Tejpal Mills, Ltd 
Hathras (1922-28), Advocate, 0;S. High Court’ 
Bombay (1924-80). Part-time Prdf^or of 
Mercantile Law, Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics, Bombay (1926) 
Joint-author: The *' The Constitutional Law of 
India and England ” ; Author of ** Varma-n|. 
Vlvldh Vartao,” “ Laxmi-nl-Sadl and 
other works in Gujarati. Address : Lunawada 
(Via Godhra). 


VABMA, Stjkhdeo Prasad, B.A., Bar-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, since 
January, 1934. b. 14th of January. 1885; 
m, Srimati J. Varma, 8 s. and 2 d. Educ. : 
at Muzaflarpur ; Presidency College, Calcutta, 
B.A.; London. After graduation proceeded 
to England; called to Bar, Middle Temple, 
1910. Started practice as an advocate at 
Muzaffarpur in 1910; while still in practice 
worked for some time as Professor of English 
in the Muzaffarpur College ; Lecturer, Patna 
Law College, 1912-1920; joined Patna High 
Court Bar on its establishment in 1916; 
Assistant Govemment Advocate, 1924 ; 
Govemment Advocate, Patna High Court, 
1932 ; President, Bratachari Movement for 
Bihar. Re-Creations : Tennis, chess, gardening 
and music. Clubs : New Patna Club ; Bihar 
Flying Club. Address : Fraser-Cross Koad, 
Patna. 


VAZIFDAB, Khan Bahadur Captain, N.J., 
L.M. & 8., F.C.P.8., A.I.B.O., (Betd.) 

General Secretary, Indian Bed Cross Society, 
Bombay ; Betired Chemical Analyser to 
Govemment of Bombay and 
Professor of Forensic Medi- 
cine, Grant Medical College, 

Bombay ; Fellow of the 
Indian Chemical Society ; 

Examiner in Chemistry, 
in Physiology, in Medical 
Jurisprudence and Mental 
Diseases in the University 
of Bombay. Examiner in 
Physiology and Medical 
Jurisprudence and Hygiene, 

College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Bombay. Examiner in Forensic 
Medicine in the University of Lucknow and 
Medical Examination Board, Nagpur. Exami- 
ner in Technical and General Chemistry, 
Victoria JubUee Technical InstKute, Bombay. 
President, College of Physicians Surgeons, 
Bombay (1937-1940). Publications : Aumor of 

(1) ’‘JPhyslology ot the Central Nervous 
System and Special Senses,” 7th Edition, 

(2) ** Synopsis of Physiology,” 4th Edition, 
and (8) ” The Law and Ethics of Professional 
Secrecy,” (4) ” Law and Ethics of Abortion.” 

(5) Poisoning by Magnesium Sulphate.] 

(6) ” Unusual Identiflcatiou of Explosives.’ 
Address: Bed Cross Society Office, Town 
Hall, Fort, Bombay. 
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Obstetric 

Hospitals, 


VAZIFHAB, Dr. (Miss) Gool Nowroji, 
F.C.P.S., (Bombay) Honorary 
' ‘ ‘ Physician, Cama and Albless 

Bombay. Daughter of Khan 
Bahadur N. J. Vasifdar. 
Miss Yazifdar holds the 
unique honour of being the 
first woman Fellow (by 
examination) of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Bombay. She has had 
a distinguished career at 
the Grant Medical College, 
passed all her examinations 
with several medals and 
scholarships. After her 
graduation she worked as 
Kesident Accoucheuse at Nowroji Wadia 
Maternity Hospital which is one of the largest 
institutions in the world and was afterwards 
appointed as Honorary Assistant Surgeon 
at the Gama and Albless Hospitals. She has 
been now appointed as Honorary Obstetric 
Physician at the same Hospital and is recently 
appointed Assistant Medieval Officer in addition 
to her duties. Addreait : “ Tankerville,” 
Gowalia Tank Koad, Bombay. 



VAZIFDAB, SOHRAB Shapoor, M.B.G.F. 
(Lond.), M.B.C.S. (Eng.), Lieut. -C oLoNBL, 

I. M.S., J.P., Honorary Magistrate, b. 

Ist August 1883. m. to Mary Hormusjl 
Wadia. Edw. : Grant Medical College, 
Bombay ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
Fintered I. M. 8. in 1008. During the Great 
War served in German E. Africa and subse- 
quently in 8outh Persia and Mesopotamia. 
Appointed Professor of Pathology, Grant 
Medical College in 1923 ; 8econd Physician, 

J. J. Hospital and Professor of Materia Medica, 
Grant Medical College in April 1923; First 
Physician, J. J. Hospital and Professor of 
M^oine, G. M. College in 1926 ; and Super- 
intendent, J. J. Hospital 1926-38. Address: 
C/o Lloyds Bank Limited, Bombay. 


VBLTNEER, BHRIKRISHNA GUHAJI, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909); of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity (1909). b. 12tb April, 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibai, d. of Bao Bahadur Makund 
Hamchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Edue,: St. Xavier’s College, Borabav. 
Enrolled as pleader. High Court, Bombay, in 
January 1893; called to the Bar in June 1009 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presiden- 
cy. One of the Commissioners appointed niidei 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Yiramgam arson and murder 
oases, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
^pt. 1921 to .^ril 1928. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Yioe-President 
since 1983. Secry., P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, 
1897-1908. PuMieaHons: Law of Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory 
Mnd Acquisition and Compensation. Address : 
^tan House, 426, Lamlngton Boad (South), 
Bombay. 


YENEATA BlDDI, SIR KURMA, K.C.I.E., 
(1937); Kt., (1928), B.A., B.L., D.Lltt., 
M.L.C. ; Leader, National Democratic Party, 
Madras, b. 1876. m. B. Laxmi Eantamma. 
Educ. : Arts College, Bajahmundry, Madras 
Christian College, and Madras Law College. 
Led the non-Brahmin deputation to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms in 1919. Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1920 ; Minister of 
Agriculture and Industries to the Madras 
Government, 1920-23 ; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, 1920-26; Member of the 
Senate of the Madras University, 1924-26; 
Member of the Syndicate of the Andhra Univer- 
sity, 1924-26 ; appointed Indian Delegate to 
the League Assembly at Geneva, 1928, and 
Agent to the Government of India in S. Africa, 
1929-32 ; Member, Council of State, 1988-84; 
Member of Executive Council of the Governor 
of Madras, 1984. Ag. Governor of Madras 
1936 ; Prime Minister, Madras, .^ril to 
July 1937. Address : “ Kurma House,” 
Thyagarayanagar, Madras. 

VENKATAPATHY, Naidu Gbttf, Rao Baha- 
dur, (1928). Educ. : Christian College. Tra- 
velled in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
etc. Possesses good knowledge of Municipal 
and other organisations in Western Countries. 
Councillor, Madras Corpora- 
tion, 1919-26 and served on 
its various committees. 

Was the Ylce-President of 
Temperance Association, 

Naidu Sangham, D^ressed 
Class Mission Society, 

Thelaga Association and 
Santhome Dispensary, and 
Trustee of the Ylctoria 
Public Hall. Has worked on 
the Committees of various 
other important Associations. 

For some time Moral Lecturer for Hindu 
Consicts In Madras Penitentiary. Continues 
to be Committee Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund, Special Juror of the Madras 
High Court and is the Yice-President of 
Sodety for Protection of Children, Member of 
the Madras Andhra Sabha, Suguna Yilas 
Sabha, South Indian Athletic Assodation 
and the Cosmopolitan Club. Address : 
” Hanover House,” Harley’s Boad, Eilpauk, 
Madras. 

YBNKATARAMANI, K. S., M.A., B.L., 

Mylapore, Madras. b. 10th June 1891. 
Advocate, High Court, Madras. Some time 
member of the Senate, Madras Univ., and 
the Syndicate Annamalai Univ. Author of 
several books In English, remarkable for 
their original views and graceful style ; 
Was awarded a Silver Plate by the Madras 
Bar Association and an Ivory Shield and 
Sadra by His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya 
Swamigal of Kamakoti Peetam in recognition 
of services to Indian Cultural renaissance. 
Delivered special lectures in 1933 at the 
Benares Hindu University and in 1986 at 
the Allahabad University. Founded in 
1938 an Ashram for Rural reconstraction 
and Cultural renaissance named ” Markandeya 
Ashram” at Ttrukadayur, Tanjore District. 
Founder editor ” Bharata Mani ” a cultural 
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Tamil Monthly. Delivered in 1930 one of the 
Sayaji Rao Memorial lectures at Baroda, 
and a special lecture at Gwalior at the 
invitation of the Durbar. Now engaged on 
a book of travel impressions. AddreaB: 
Svetaranya Ashrama, Mylapore, Madras, or 
Kaverlpoompattinam, Tanjore District. 

VBNEATARAO, Ghelikani, M.B.E., Diwan, 
Jeypore Samasthanam, Orissa, h. on 20th 
February 1891. Father C. Seetharamaswamy 
Oaru. m. Sri Venkata 
Chellayamma Garu, second 
daughter of the Bajah of 
Kalahasti. Belated to an 
Influential Aristocratic 
family of Andhra Desa. 
One son and one daughter. 
Passed M.A. (Philosophy) 
of Edinburgh University. 
Took diploma of Barrister 
from Grays Inn of London. 
Practised in Privy Council 
Madras High Court for 
some time. Interested in Agricultural, 
horticultural and Industrial development of 
the Country and improvement of cattle. 
Recreations — Tennis and big game shooting. 
Address : Jeypore, Orissa. 

VENKATASUBBA, Bao, Sir M., B.A., B.L., 
H. E. H. The Nizam's Agent in G. P. and 
Berar, since 1st July 1930. h. 18th July 
1878. Mduc. : Free Church Mission 
Institution, Madras Christian College and 
Madras Law College. Enrolled High Court 
Vakil, 1903 ; Practised 1903-1921 in partner- 
ship with Mr. V. Badhakrlshnaiya under the 
firm name of Messrs. Venkatasubba Bao and 
Badhakrlshnaiya. Had a large and leading 
practice on the Original Side of the High 
Court. Election Commissioner, 1921-22 ; 
Judge, Madras High Court, 1921-1938 ; 
Officiating Chief Justice, 27th July to 29th 
September 1936, again 20th July to 13th 
October, 1936 ; Delivered Convocation 
Address, Andhra University, December, 1933 ; 
and Founders' Day Celebration address, 
Annamalai University, 1938. Member, Indian 
Delimitation Committee, 1936-36 ; Knighted 
January, 1986. Scout Chief Commissioner, 
Madras Presidency till August 1989, Founder- 
President, The Madras Seva Sadan. m. 
Andalamma who has been awarded Eaiser-i- 
Hind Silver Medal, 1931, Silver Jubilee Medal | 
1936 and is the Founder-Secretary of the! 
Madras Seva Sadan and is prominently 
connected with various social and uplift 
movements. Address : Nagpur. 

VBNKATE8WABA, Sekharipuram Vaidta- 
NATHA, M.A. ; Betd. Professor of Indian 
History, Presidency Collie, Madras. 6. 
29tb Jan. 1884. m. 1909, Vljaya Lakshmi 
Ammal (d. 1938) ; Two s. six d. Educ. : 
Victoria College, Falghat; Madras Christian 
College ; Teachers' College, Saidapet. Assis- 
tant Lecturer in History, Government College, 
Kumbakonam, 1906; Chief Lecturer since 
1915 ; Principal Government Brennen College, 
Telllcheiy, 1919-21 : University Professor of 
History, Mysore, aud Head of the Departments 
of History and Economics, 1922-81 ; 


Principal, Arts College, Bajahmundrv 
1982; Principal, Govt. Victoria CollnoV’ 
Palghat, 1932-86 ; Presidency CoUcrro’ 
Madras, 1036-89 ; Member of the Indiaii 
Historical Becords Commission. Betlipfj 
from Govt, service, 29th January luao 
Publications : Indian Culture through ihp 

Ages, Vol. I on Education and the Propagation 
of Culture, 1928 ; Vol. H Public Life and 
Political Institutions, 1932 ; Vol. Ill Art ntid 
Aesthetics (in press), etc. Recreationti : creatlvo 
work in literature and art, phllosophiciHi 
problems, tennis and walking. Addrenn 
20, Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

riCCAJEE, Victor Framjbe, B.A., F.S.A.a 
A.C.I. 8., B.A., (India), R.A. (Burma) Senior 
Partner, S. B. Batllboi & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, of Calcutta 
and Rangoon, h. 20th 
January 1903. e. 

Thomas Hanbury School, 

Shanghai and Lugard Hall, 

University of Hong Kong. 

Awarded the H. O. White 
Bursary. Professional train- 
ing in City of London, m. .Ter, 
d. of the late Jehanglr Nee- 
muchwala, Solicitor, Bom- 
bay. Has acted as lecturer 
to the B.Com. and M.A. 
classes at the Calcutta University and ns 
member of the Committee of the Incorporated 
Accountants, Bengal and District Socidv. 
Local Examination Representative of the 
Institute of Book-Keepers, London. Fast 
Master of Lodge “ St. Mary," No. 3331 E.( . 
Address : IB, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

VICKEKS, HARObi) James, I.P., C.B.E. (11)36); 
Dy. Inspector General of Police, N.W.F.T. 
b. 1895 ; m. Mabel Mary Langley ; Edw. : 
The Liverpool Institute. Joined Indian Poli(c 
in 1914; Served in 9th Royal Scots, 26tli 
(K.G.O.) Light Cavalry & Royal Air Force; 
Dy. Director, Intelligence, Govt, of India, 
Peshawar, 1933-40; Awarded King's Police 
Medal, 1926. Address: Peshawar. 

VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, D I W A N 
Bahadur Sir T., K.B.E. (1926); Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research from 1929 to 1985. b. August 1875. 
Educ.: Presidency College, Madras. .Joined 
Provincial Service, 1898 ; Revenue OfliceT, 
Madras Corporation, from 1912 to 1917; 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1917-18 ; 
Director of Land Records, 1918; Deputy 
Director of Industries, 1918-19; Diwan of 
Cochin, 1919-32 ; CoUector and District Magte., 
1920 ; Commissioner for India, British 
Empire Exhibition, 1922-26 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1926-26 ; Director of 
Industries, 1926 ; also Director of Fisheries, 
1926 ; opened Canadian National Exhibition. 
August, 1926; Member, Public Service 
Commission, 1926-29. Chairman, Madras 
Government Committee on Co-operation, 1939: 
^Ime Minister, Mewar State, since 25tli 
December 1989. Address : Udaipur. 
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VIJBHXJKHAIJDAS Jamnadas, h. in 1904 of a 
rich family of Freight Brokers in Bombay. 
He left his studies at an early age of 16 and 
joined the firm of Messrs. 
Moolchand Vussouji &. Co., 
Cotton lirokers, who were 
brokers t^o such important 
firms as Messrs. Volkart 
Bros., group of Currim- 
bhoy’s Mills, and the Moon 
Mills. He later managed 
the broking business of 
the well “known finn of 
E. Spinner A (’onipany. 
On the death of his grand- 
father, Seth Lakhmidas 
Kemidas, J.P., who was working as a Share 
Broker, the Stock Exchange Card was trans- 
ferred to him in 1928. He is now managing 
the Imsiness and has established reputation 
as a trust-worthy broker. He has built up a 
reputable clientele to whom he serves ably 
and honestly. He is a member of the East 
India (.'Otton Association. He is a trustee of 
two to three Charitable Trusts, and has also 
various private clmrities to his credit. AddrenH : 
172, Bazar Cate Street, Bombay. 



VISS.\NJI, Seth Karsondas, J.P. 6. on 14th 
August 1887 in the well-known family of the 
late Kao Bahadur Vissanji Ivhimji. He had 
to leave his studies at an early age to join in 
his father’s business, where 
he received a thorough 
training under the aide 
guidance of his elders. He 
is a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Vissanji Sons & Co., 
and other associate firms, 
who are connected as 
brokers and Muccadums 
with the Bombay Co. Ltd., 
and Wallace A. Co. He is 
one of tlie Directors of the 
Wallace Flour Mills Co. Ltd. 
to the work of which he devotes most of his 
time and attention. He is a leading business- 
man, and holds a. prominent position partic- 
ularly in the wheat and flour trades of the 
city. He is a philanthropist and not only is 
he associated with many charitable and 
educational trusts and institutions, Init he 
himself spends largo sums for educational and 
charitable purposes. Address : 9, Walla(*e 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

VlSVESVABAYA, SIR Mokshaoundam, 
LL.D.,D.Sc., D.Litt., M.I.C.E., late 
Dewan of Mysore, b. 16th Sept. 1861. Educ.'. 
Ckmtral Coll., Bangalore, and Coll, of Science, 
Poona. Asst. Engineer, P.W,D.,Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904 ; retired from Bombay 
’Hlovt. Service,. 1908, Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 1909 ; Ch. Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and By. Depts., Gort. of Mysore, 
1909; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918; Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22 ; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922 ; Betrench- 
*Rent Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
^ratlon, 1924; Chainnan, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 



ment of India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1026. Chairman, 
Irrigation Inquiry Committee (appointed by 
Govt, of Bombay), 1938. Toured round 
the. world In 1019-20 and has also othetwiie 
travelled extensively. Publicfftions : “ Hecon- 
stnicting India ” (P. S. King 8on, Ltd., 
London! and *‘ Planned Economy for India** 
(1984), Bangalore Press, Bangalore. Addr^t^^,: 
Uplands, High Ground Bangalore ; also 46r, 
Warden Hoad, Bombay. 

VISWANATH, Bhagavatula, Rao Bahadur, 
F.I.e. (London), Bao Bahadur (1929), 
Director, Imperial Agricultural Beseorch 
Institute, b. Ist January 1889. m. to Srimati 
Venkata Lakshmi. Educ. : at Vizlanagram. 
Assistant Chemist. Agricultural Research 
Institute, Coimbatore till 1923 ; Agricultural 
Chemist to Government of Madras, 1923-34; 
Imperial Agricultural Chemist Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute, since 1934 ; 
Joint Director, 1935 and Director, Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute since 1936. 
President, Agricultural Section. Indian Science 
Congress, 1937. President, Indian Society 
of Soil Science, 1935-37. Vice-President, 
Indian Society of Soil Science. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Society of Biological Chemists, India, 
1938. Foundation Fellow of National 
Institute of Science, India ; Indian Academy 
of Science ; Indian (Chemical Society. 
Publications : Several original contributions 
on soils and plant nutrition and on the 
utilisation of Agricultural products and 
wastes. Address : Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute, New Delhi. 

VISWANATHA, Sekharipctham Vaibyanatua, 
M.A., L.T. (Madras). Retired Professor and 
Archseologist, Journalist and Author, b. 
20th October, 1891 ; m. to Venkatambal. 
two d. one s. Educ. : Victoria College, 
Palghat ; Government College, Kumbakonam ; 
Madras Christian College and Teachers* 
College, Saidapet. Lecturer, Findlay College, 
Mannargudi, 1915-1919; Senior Lecturer, 
National College, Triehinopoly, 1919-29 ; 
Temporary Government Epigraphist, Madras, 
for two years; Examiner to the IFniverslties of 
Madras and Mysore ; Extension Lecturer, 
Mysore University; Member, All-India Oriental 
Conference ; served on staff of “ Aryan Path/* 
Bombay, 1936. Publications : International 
Law in Ancient India {Lonumans, 1925) ; 
Racial St/ntJiesw in fllndu Vulture ; (Triibner’s 
Oriental Series, 1928) (;ontributions to Jour- 
nals, etc. Address: “ Govardhan,” K. I', 
Puram, Coiml>at()re. 

VIZIANAGRAM, Maharajkumar Sir Vijaya 
of, Kt. (1936), M.L.A. (U.P.), Member, 
United Provinces Legislative Assembly and 
holder of Benares Estates, b. 28th December 
1905. m. to Maharajkumar Rani Lady 
Bhagirathi Devi ; Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and Hailcybury College, England. Captained 
the All-India Cricket Tour to England, 
1936 ; Member, Central Legislative Assembly, 
1934-1937 ; Minister of Justice to the U.P. 
Government trom April to July 1937 ; keen 
sportsman ; has travelled extensively iq 
Europe and America. Address : Vizlanagram 
Palace, Benares City. 
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TRINDAVANDAS, H. Bhagat. Merchant and 
Broker. 6. 1876. Educ. at Wil|K>n College, 
Bombay. Joined the well-known firm of 
Devkaran Nanjee dc Sons as an Assistant 
In 1906 ; was admitted 
as a Partner in their Cotton 
and Bullion firms, Messrs. 
Devkaran Nanjee Cotton 
Brokers in 1917 and Messrs. 
Devkaran Nanjee Bullion 
Merchants in 1921, respec- 
tively ; is now also the 
Managing Partner of Messrs. 
Devkaran Nanjee Bullion 
Merchants. Director: 
Devkaran Nanjee Banking 
Co., Ltd., Vice-President of 
the Merchants' Committee of the Bombay 
Bullion ISxchange, Ltd. Member : Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. Has one son Jash- 
wantlal (28) a graduate, who is a member 
of the Native Share and Stock Brokers’ 
Association and a Partner in Messrs. Devkaran 
Nanjee (Share Department), and one daughter 
Jyotsna (10). Residential Address : * Snantl 

Sadan,’ French Bridge, Chowpatty, Bombay. 
O^e Address : Devkaran Nanjee Buildings, 
Elphinstone Circle, Fort, Bombay. 

WADIA, Ardeshir Rottonji, B.A., Bar-at- 
Law, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Mysore, b. 4 June 1888. kd%ic. : St. Xavier’s 
High School and Wilson College, Bombay ; 
Middle Temple, London, for Bar ; St. 
Catherine’s, Oxford, for Diploma in 
Economics and Political Science, Fitxwilliam 
Hall, Cambridge for Moral Science Tripos. 
Prof, of English and Philosophy, Wilson 
College, Bombay, 1914 ; Lecturer in 
P^chology, University of Bombay, 1914-16. 
Offg. Director of Public Instruction, Mysore, 
1930-31. Secretary, Inter-University Board, 
1932-87. President, AU-Indla Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations, Patna, 1926 ; 
and Indian Philosophical Congress, Dacca, 
1030. Delegate, Congress of the Universities 
of the British Empire, London and 
Edinburgh, 1931. President, Fourth All- 
Karnataka Hindi Prachar Conference, 1933. 
President Executive Committee Indian 
Philosophical Congress, and Mysore State 
Education League. Pub. : The Ethics of 
Feminism; Gi^isation as a Co-operative 
Adventure ; “ Prismatic Idealism ” in 

“ Contemporary Indian Philosophy.” 
” Zoroaster. ” Address : The University, 
Mysore. 

WADTa, Bomanji jAMSmi, M.A., LL,B. 
(Univ. of Bombay), Bar-at-Law. b, 4 
Aug. 1881. m. Rattanbai Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Perln Nowroji Ghlnoy 
of Secunderabad. Edue,: St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Oovt. 
Law College, Bomb^, 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
1st Feb. to October 1980. Additional Judge, 
1980-81 ; Puisne Judge, High Court, 1981-41. 
Syndic, Univ. of Bombay. Address : 87, 

New Marine Lines, Bombay. 


WADIA, Sir Cusrow, N., Kt. (1982) ; C.l K 
(1919), Millowner. b. 1869. Educ. .* Klug'» 
Coll., London. Joined his father's firm, 1888 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners' Association 
(1918). Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, Darashaw Noshbrwan, M.A., F.G.S, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S.B., Mineraloi^st, Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, b. October, 1883. Educ.: 
Baroda College, Bombay University. Prof, 
of Geology, Prince of Wales College, Jamtnii 
(Kashmir), 1907-1920; Geological Survey of 
India, 1921-1939 ; Carried out the Geological 
Survey of N. W. Punjab, Hazara and 
Kashmir as part of official duties ; 
Mineral Adviser, Ceylon Government since 
1988. Publications : Geology of India (Mac- 
millan, London, 1919, 1926, 1938) ; Syntaxu 
of N. W. Himalayas (1931); Geology of Nanga 
Parbat and Gilgit District (1932); Recenf 
ideas on structure of Himalayas (1938). 
Address : Colombo. 

WADIA, JAMSBTJI ARDASBBR, J.P., 1900, 
Merchant, b. Slst Oct. 1857. Educ. : Elphin- 
stone Sch. and Coll, and served apprentice- 
ship In Dickinson Akroid & Co. of London ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. from 1901-1921. Was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Corporation 
for about five years ; in 1909 was elected a 
member by Government of the Malaria 
Commission which met in Simla; in 1917 
was selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquire into the complaints of 
oint stock companies arising out of the 
mposition of super-tax. For 21 years wrote 
the cotton industrial review for the City of 
Bombay for the Times of India commencing 
with 1906. Publications : Writer on Indus- 
trial and Economic subjects ; published two 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints. 
Address : Wilderness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

WADIA, Sir Nussbrwanji Nowrosjeb, K.B.E., 
C.I.B., M.I.M.B., M.I.St.E., J.P., F.C.P.8. 
(Hon.), Millowner. b. 30th May 1873. m. 
Bvylene Clara Powell. Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners' Association, 1911 and 1925. Address: 
” Bella Vista,'' Pedder Road, Bombay. 

WADIA, PSSTONJI ARDX8RIB, M.A., Professor 
of Phlloaophy and History, wuaon College, 
Bombiyr. b, 16th Dec. 1878. Edue, : Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. PubHeations :■ The 
Philosophers and the French Revolution*. 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage; 
Inquiry into the Principles of Theosophy; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. Mahatma Gandhi, a 
dialogue in understanding. A Missionary and 
His Pledge. Address : Hormazd Villa, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

WADSWORTH, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE 8lX>Nfi7, 
B.A.(l8t divn. find class Classical Tripos, 191i)> 
Bar-at-Law (Certificate of Honour, 19^^)' 
Judge, H4^ Court, Madras, b. 21st December 
1888 ; m. OUve Florence Clegg, d, of Sir Robert 
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Cle«, K.ri.I.E., I.C.S. Educ, : Loughborough 

G. o* ; The 8or bonne, Paris ; Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; Middle Temple. Entered I.C.S 
1913 ; Under-Secretary to Government, 
1018-19 ; Secretary, Board of Bevenue, 1922* 
24 ; Be^strar, High Court, 1925-26 ; District 
Judge at Chingleput, Madura and Chlttoor, 
1926-35. Address : High Court, Madras. 

WAJID Khan, Captain Sahibzada Db. 
ABDUL, M.A., Ph.D. (Econ.), London, 
b. May 1902. Son of the late 
Sahibzada Abdur Bashid Khan of U.P. 
Civil Service, m. 1926, Aujum Zamaul Begum 
(diedl932), cousin of H. H. 
Nawab of Bhopal one 
son and two daughters. 
Remarried 1937 — Kauiz 
Sakina Begum, sister of 
Raja Sahib of Kutwara 
(Oudh). Educ. : Muslim 
University, Aligarh, and 
London School of Econo- 
mics, University of Lon- 
don. Assisted in prepa- 
ration of Indian States 
case for Butler Committee 
in 1928 ; acted as Secre- 
tary to H. H. the Chancellor, Chamber of 
Princes, 1931 ; Personal Secretary to H. H. 
Nawab of Bhopal, 19,31-33 ; Secretary to 

H. H. Maharaja of Patiala, 1935-36 ; 
Secretary to H. H. Chancellor, Chamber of 
Princes, 1937-38. Elected member of the 
Ministers’ (’omniittee of the (’hamber of 
Princes, from Malwa States, 1940. Chief 
Minister, Jaora State, V. I., 1938-41. Is a 
well-known writer on Indian States’ affairs. 
Publication: “ Financial Problems of Indian 
States under Federation,” 1938. Address: 
Phoolwaian, Bareilly, U.P. 

WALCHAND, Hirachand, b. 1882. Educ, 
at Sholapur, Poona and Bombay. Chainuau 
of the premier Indian Shipping Company — 
Tlie Sciudia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
which owes its present sound position to him. 
Ciiairman, The Premier Construction Co., 
Ltd., who are responsible for the Organisation 
doing large constructional works for Railways, 
Military and other Government and Semi- 
Government Bodies in India, Ceylon, etc. ; 
Pipe Making Industry iiaving 31 Factories 
all over India, Burma and Ceylon, and Sugar 
Manufacturing business with a Sugar Plant 
at Kalamb (Poona District), capable of a 
daily crushing capacity of 1000 tons ; also 
interested in the Sugar Factory at Ravalgaon 
(Nasik District) with a Sugar Plant capable 
f>f a daily crushing capacity of 650 tons, 
Director Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd., Associated Cement 
Companies Ltd., Tata Chemicals Ltd., etc. ; 
President — Indian Merchants' Chamber, 

iioinbay, 1927; Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, 1932-33; AU- 
liidla Organisation of Industrial Employers, 
{'.>33-34 ; Indian National Committee of the 
international Chamber of Commerce, 1931-33 ; 
Vice-President — International Chamber of 
Commerce, Paris, 1984 to date ; Leader of 
tiic Indian Delegation to the Congress of 
International Chamber of Commerce 1983, 
1935, 1937 and 1989 Sessions at Vienna, Paris, 



Berlin and Copenhagen ; Employers’ Delegate 
to the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, 1982 ; member. Governing Bodv of 
Imperial Agricultural Research Council of 
the Government of India for 5 years ; 
President — Indian National Shipowners’ 
Association ; Maharashtra Chamber of 
Commerce, 1927-38. Clubs: Willingdon, 
Orient, Royal Western India Turf, Bombay ; 
Calcutta Club, Calcutta. Address : Con- 
struction House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
Tele. : Care Hincon, Bombay ; Telephone : 
26037 (five lines) Office and 41877 Residence. 


WALVEKAR Balaji Bhavansa, M.L.A., 

Bombay, b. December 12. 1897. Chairman, 
S. 0. D. Weaving & Industrial ('o-operative 
Association, 1935-37, and a leader and 

enthusiastic worker of 

the weaver classes in 

Maharashtra ; Chairman, 

International Press Ltd.; 

Member, Harijan Seva 
Sangh, Poona ; Director 
of Bharat Industrial Bank 
Ltd., Poona ; Secretary, 

Bihar Flood Belief Com- 
mittee ; Member, Poona 
City Municipality from 
1932 and President 1934. 

Member, Standing Com- ^ 
mittee, Poona Municipality, 

1933-34. He took great interest in relief work 
during the plague outbreak in the city. 
Presented a civic address to Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1984 when he visited Poona on his Harijan 



tour. Secretary of the social conference of 
his community in 1982. Chief Trustee, Lord 
Keay Industrial Museum, Poona, 1935. 
Director Navayug Chitrapat Ltd. and 
Chairman, Beception Committee of the 
Bombay Presidency Handloom Weavers' 
Conference, 2nd Session, 1989, held at Poona. 
Address: 398, Vetal Peth, Poona City. 


WARE, DR. Frank, F.B.C.V.8., C.I.E. (1937). 
Animal Husbandry (’ommlssioner with 
Government of India, since 1938. b. Feb. 22, 
1886 ; m. Martha (nee) Turner, M.Sc. 
Educ. : Royal Veterinary College, London. 
Joined Indian Veterinary Service in 1907 ; 
Principal, Madras Veterinary College, 1925-27 ; 
Director of Veterinary Services, Madras, 
1927-29 ; Director, Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, Mukteswar, 1929-88. 
Publications : Various publications on 

Veterinary and Animal Husbandry Subjects. 
Address : Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, New Delhi. 

WASSOODEW, Thb Hon. Mr. Justior 
Keshowbao Balkbibhna, B.A., LL.B., 
PUI 8 NB Judge, High Court, bokbat. 
b. 14th January 1888 ; m. daughter of Dr. G. B. 
Prabhakar, L.B.C.P., L.B.O.sT; Bdste, : John 
Connon High School, Elphinstone College 
and St. Xavier's GoUege, Bombay. Entered 
Provincial Civil Service, Executive Branch, 
1907. After serving as Deputy Collector and 
Mi^trate appointed as Assistant Judge la 
Ahmednagar in 1012. Since then served la 
various Districts as Additional and District 
and Sessions Judge. Address; 46-0 • Warden 
Road, Malabar Hiu, Bombay. 
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WAUGH, ARIHUB AILEN, C.I.E., 1937 ; Indian 
Civil Service ; Settlement Commissioner, 
United Provinces, b, 25tb July 1891. Educ. : 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; Edin- 
burgh University, M.A. ; entered Indian Civil 
service, 1914. Address : Lucknow, U.P. 

WAVELL, General Sir Arohiuald Peroival, 
K.C.B. 6T. 1939; C.B., 1935; 1919; 

M.C. ; Apptd. Oommaiidcr-in-(’hief in India 
in July 1941. b. May 1883 ; s. of late Major- 
;General A. G. Wavell, O.B. ; m. , 1915, 
Eugenie Marie, ox. of late Colonel Owel 
-Quirk, C.B., D.S.O. ; one s. three d. Edm. : 
Winchester College; il.M.C,, Sandhurst; 
Staff College. Appointed The Black Watch, 
1901 ; served S. African War (medal with 
4 clasps) ; Indian Frontier, 1908 (medai 
with clasp) ; European War, 1914-18 ; 
served in France, 1914-16 (wounded, M.C.) 
as Military Attache with Russian Anny in 
•Caucasus, Oct. 1916 — June 1917 (Orders of 
St. Viadiinir and St. Stanislas), and with 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 1917-1920 ; 
B.G.G.S. XX. Corps, 1018-19, B.G.G'.S., 
E.E.F., 1919-20 ; Brevet Lieut.-Colonel, 

1917 ; Colonel, 1921 ; Major-General, 1933 ; 
Lieut. General, 1038,- General, 1940; 
(Joinmander, 6th Infantry Brigade, Aldershot, 
1930-34; A.D.C. to the Iving, 1932-33 ; 
Commander, 2nd Division, Aldershot, 1935-37 ; 
commanded Troops in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, 1937-38 ; G.O.C.-in-(^, Southern 

Command, 1938-39 ; G.O.C.-in-(^, Middle 

East, 1939-41 ; Knight Grand (3oss of the 
Order of tlie Bath ; Commander JiCgion of 
Honour, Order of the Nile, Order of El Nahda. 
Puhlidation : The Palfistiue ( ’anipaignM, 

1928, ' Recreatiom : Hunting, golf, sliooting, 
ski-ing. Address : Simla /New Delhi. 

Club;' United Service. 

WAZIR Hasan, Sir Saiyid, Kt., B.A., LL.B. 
Educ. : Government High School, Balia ; 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; M. A. O. 
College, Aligarh. Joined the Lucknow Bar 
•in 1903; Secretary, All-India Moslem League 
from 1912-19 ; was instrumental in bringing 
About Hiiidu-3foslcin Pact of 1916 : appointed 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh in 1920 
ond Chief Judge of Oudh, February 19.30-34; 
retired in 1934. Address : Thornhill Road, 
Allahabad. 

WEBB-JOHNSON, Stanley, LL.B. (1st Class 
Honours), O.B.E. (1930), E.D. (1935). Second 
Solicitor to the Government of India, b, 
1st March, 1888 ; m. Beryl Buchanan Biiiny 
of Hurstpierpoint, Grand d. of the founder 
of Binny & Co., Madras. Educ. : Rossall 
and Victoria University, 1912-14, Partner in 
Hasties, Solicitors, Lincoln’s . Inn Fields, 
London ; served throughout War of 1914-19. 
with the 6th Bn. East Surrey Regiment and 
on the Staff ; since then Controller of Enemy 
Property and Legal Advisor to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Ciommandant, Delhi Contin- 
gent A.F.I. ; President, Simla VT.M.C.A. ; 
Vice-President, Delhi V.M.C.A,, Masonic 
Fraternity of Delhi, Delhi Olympic Associa- 
tion. Ex-Services Association of India ; 
Hon- Secretary, Delhi Hunt. Publications : 
A Digest of Indian Law Cases. Address: 
Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club, New Dellil; 
United Service Club, Simla. 


WEBSTER, Major-General Thomas Sherijmv 
Riddell, C.B., 1939 ; D.S.O., 1915 ; G.o r 
in-Chief, Southern Command, b. Feb 
1886 ; 8. of late John Riddell -Webster aiili 
Mrs. Riddell- Webster of Priorsgate !st 
Andrews; m. 1920, Harriet Hill, d. of Coj* 
Sir Alexander Sprot, 1st Bart. ; two s. Edvr * 
Harrow : R.M.G., Sandhurst. Entered Ann v' 
1905 ; Copt,, 1913 ; Major and Brevet Lt.-( ui ’ 
1923; Lt.-Col., 1931); Col., 1933 ; Maj.-Cen ’ 
1937; Served European War, 1914-17 
(despatches. D.S.O. Bt. Major) ; cominandea 
2nd Bn. The Cameronians (Srsottish RiHexi 
1930-33; A.Q.M.G., War Office, 1933-34 • 

Commander, Poona (Independent) Biig;ui(’ 
Area, 1935-38 ; A.D.C. tc the King, 1936-:w- 
Director of Movements and Quartering, War 
Offlee, 1938-39. Dy. Q.M.G., Army Head- 
♦piarters, India, 1939-41. Club: Anny avid 
Navy. Address : Command House, l*oona. 


WBLINKER, Waman NarayaN, L.R.C.P. 

M.R.C.S, (Eng.), b. 30tl) . Octolver 1893.’ 
^ fn. Miss Manuk Kalgoolkar. 2 sons and one 
daughter. Educ. : at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay and Middlesex 
Hospital, London. Publi- 
cations : “ Treatment of 

Gonorrhea with Albucid” 
and articles on venereal 
diseases. Lecturer in Grant 
Medical College on Venereal 
I)isea8e.s and Sj)eci<a)ist in 
Venereal Diseases J. J. 

Hospital, a jicst previously 
held by l.t.-Col. Jalal M. 

Shah, I.M.S., M.B.E. 

Recreations : Motoring. 

Clubs: Western India Turf Club. Hon. 
Physician, Children’s Aid Society. Address : 
Bombay Mutual Building, Hornby Road 
Bombay. 



WESTCOTT, Rt. Rev. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 


WIJEWARDENE, Don Rioh.\kd, B.A. 
(Cantab.), Chairman and Managing Director, 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd. 
b. 23Td February, 1886. m. to Ruby, </. 
of late Meedeniya Adigar and Mrs. Mecdeniya. 
Educ.: St. Thomas’ College, Colombo. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. Called to the Bar. 
Inner Temple, 1912. Owned the Binhale.sc 
daily newspaper “ Dinamina ” ; founded tin 
“ Ceylon Daily News ” in 1918 ; purchased 
four years later the “ Ceylon Observer, ” 
the first and oldest Ceylon newspaper., beinj; 
ill continuous publiiration since 1834 ; in 
1926 tioated the Associated Newspapers oi 
Ceylon Ltd., in which he holds the controlliit'4 
interest and is Chairman for life, and whifii 
are now also proprietors of the “ Selmnina ” 
(Sinhalese Sunday) Thenakaran ” (Tamil 
Daily) (’ejdoa Publicity t:o., and Chltraioto 
(Photographic Studio). Address : " Warritig- 
ton,” Brayhrooke Place, Colombo, Ceylon. 

WIJEYEWARDENE, THE Hon’BLE MR- 
Edwin Arthur Lewis, King’s Counsel, 193": 
Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, Ceylon. 
21st March 1887 ; m. Lillian Beatrice Percra; 
One son. Educ, : Ananda (’ollege anrl 
Thomas’ College, Colombo. Ceylon Matbc- 
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matioal Prizerman, 1004 English Univentiy 
Scholar^ ,1906. Adrocate, Supreme Court, 
1911 ; Ag. District Judge, Colombo, 1932 ; 
Deputy Public Trustee, 1932 ; Public Trustee, 
1036; Solieitor-Deneral, 1936; Acting 
Attomey-Oeoieral, 1038 : Puisne Justice, 
Supreme Court, 1988» Address : ** Keston/' 
Gregory's Boad, Colombo. 


WILES. Sir Qilbsrt, M.A. (Cantab.), E.O.I.E. 
(1938); C.S.I. (1981) ; C.I.E. (1926). Adviser 
to the Secretary of State for India, Deo. 1940. 
b. 25th March 1880. m. Winifred Mary 
Pryor. Educ. : Perse School and S. Cath. 
College, Cambridge. Joined I.C.S. in India, 
1904; Asst. Collector, Supdt., Land Becords, 
and Collector, 1904-17 ; Chairman, Cotton 
Contracts Board, 1918-1920 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22; Secy., 
General Department, 1923 ; Secy., Finance 
Department, from 1923-32 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, Sept. 1933 ; President, Indian 
Tariff Board, September 1934; Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1985-37 ; Commander, 
Order of St. John, and Asstt, Commissioner, 
St. John Ambulance Brigade, No. 3 District, 
India, 1935-39 ; Chief Secretary, Government 
of Bombay, 1938-39 ; Adviser to the 
Governor of Bombay, 1939-40. Address : 
54, Parliament Street, London, S.W. 1. 


WILLIAMSON, SIR HORAOB, Et. (1984); 
C.I.B. (1922); M.B.B. (1919); Adviser 
to the Secretary of State for India since 1937. 
h, July 16, 1880. m. John Emma Doran 
Holtz. Edue, : Cheltenham College. Joined 
Indfan Police, United Provinces, 1900; 
Superintendent, 1913 ; Assistant to Inspector- 
General, 1917 ; Secretary, Indian Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, 1919-20; Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General, 1923 ; Officiating Inspector- 
General, 1928 ; Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
Home Department, Govt, of India, 1931-36; 
Member, Council of India, 1936. Address: 
India Office, London. 

WILSON, Libut.-Gbneral Sir Boobr Cooh- 
RAKB, K.C.B. (1987), D.S.O. (1918), M.C„ 
A.-D.-C., Adjutant-General in India, b. 26th 
December 1882 ; m. Marion Blanche Florence 
Hollway, 1905, 2s.. 2d. Edue. : Wellington 
College, Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Cheshire Begiment, 1901 ; 114 Mahrattas, 

Indian Army, 1904 ; Staff College. 1914 ; served 
Mesopotamia, 1914-18; General Staff, India. 
1922-25; Brigadier Manzai Brigade, Waziris- 
tan, 1926-80 ; Commandant, Indian Staff 
College, 1981-84 ; G.O.C,, Rawalpindi 

District, 1984-86. Secy., Military Dept., 
India Office, 1936-37. Address : Army 
Headquarters (India), Simla and New 
Delhi; 

WITTS, Major-Gbneral Frederick Vavasour 
Broome, C.B.E., 1921 ; D.8.O., 1917 ; M.O. ; 
O.C., Bombay District, since July, 1941. 
b. 30 Jan. 1889 ; 6th s. of late Bev. Canon 
Broome Witts of Upper Slaughter Manor, 
GIos. ; m. 1929, Alice, e.d. of A. E. Wrigley, 
J.P., Gaines, nr. Worcester ; three d. Edue. : 
Radley ; R.MJL., Woolwich (passed in first and 
out first, King's Medal and Pollock Medal) ; 


Staff College, Quetta, 1922. Joined Royal 
Engineers, 1907 ; Lieut., - 1909 ; Capt., 1914 ; 
Bt. Major, 1919 ; Major, 1924 ; Bt. Ueut- 
Colonel, 1929; Lieut.-Col., 1931; Col. 1934: 
Major-General, 1939 ; joined K.G.O., Bengal 
Sappers and Miners, 1913, and served with 
them in European War ; France, 1916 ; 
Mesopotamia, 1916-18, including command 
of bridging operations over the Tigris at 
Shumran on 23rd Feb. 1917 (desp^hes 
three times, wounded once, M.C., D.S.O., 
French Croix de Guerre, Brevet Major, 1919) ; 
served in Kurdistan, 1919, as Brigade-Major 
(despatches) ; served in Iraq, 1920, as 
Brigade-Major to Brig.-Gen. F. E. Conin^am 
(despatches twice, O.B.B., C.B.E.) ; General 
Staff War Office, 1923-27; Staff Officer, 
Boyal Engineers, H. Q., Shanghai Defence 
Force 1927; O.C., 66th Field Coy., R.E., 
Shanghai Defence Force, 1928 ; Bulford 
Camp, 1929 ; General Staff, Staff College, 
Camberley, 1980-32 ; C.B.E. , 6th Division, 
Catterick Camp, 1933-34; GB.O.I., 6th 
Division, Catterick Camp, 1936 ; Western 
Desert, Egypt, 1936 ; Palestine, 1936 ; 
Catterick Camp, 1937 ; Brigadier, General 
Staff, Western Command, India, 1937-88 ; 
Commander, 8th (Bareilly) Infantry Bridgade, 
India, 1938-89 ; Commander, 46th (West 
Country) Division T.A., F.B.G.S. Publieor 
lions : Articles in B.U.S. I. and B.E. Journals 
on Military Bridging in Mesopotamia. 
Recreations: Golf, tennis, hunting, shooting 
and fishing. Address: H. Q., Bombay. 
District Colaba, Bombay. Club : Army 
and Navy. 

WYLIE, H. E. Sir Francis (Vernbr), K.C.8.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S. , Adviser to H. E. The Crown 
Representative, ( British Minister-Designate, 
at Kabul), b. 9th August 1891. m. Kathleen 
Byrne, 1923. e. at the Royal School, 
Dungannon (1904-09) and Dublin 
University (1909-15). Entered I.C.S., 1914. 
Arrived in India, 1915. Posted to the 
Punjab as Assistant Commissioner. Served 
In Indian Anny Reserve of Officers, 1016-19. 
Held various appointments in the Foreign 
and Political Department of tlie Government 
of India, 1919-37. Governor of C.P. dt 
Berar, 1938-1940. Address: New Delhi 
Simla. 

YAKUB Mohammed, Moulyi, Sm, Kt. (1020), 
Lawyer, b. August 27, 1870. m. The late 
Wahlda Begum, Editor of Tehzebi Nlswan, 
Lahore. Educ. : M.A.O. College, Aligarh. 
Member and Chairman, Moradabad MunidpaJ 
Board; Member and senior Vice-Chairman, 
Moradabad District Board; Trustee, M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh; Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Member of Age of Consent Com* 
mittee; Member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee ; Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly; Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee, London ; Former 
President and Secretary of All-India Muslim 
League; President, U. P. Muslim League 
Annual Session, PUibhlt; President, Bundhil- 
khand Muslim Conference; President, AU-India 
Palestine Conference, Bombay; President, 
All-India Postmen's Conference, Aligarh. 
Acting Commerce and Industries Member of 
the Govt, of India, Jan. and June and 
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' Member, GoubcII of State, 1938. Eeforms 
' Adviser to ttie Govemment of H. E. H. The 
Nizam, Hyderabad (Deccan). Address : 
' Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad U.P. 


YAinN KHAN, Mohammad Sir, E.A., Kt. 
[1936), O.I.E. (198JI), M.L.A. Barrister-at- 
Law. b. June 1888 ; Edue. : at Meerut 
College, M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and England. 
. Practising Barrister at Meerut since December 
1914; acted as Secretary of U.P. Special 
War Fund, Secretary Y.M.C.A. Fund, also 
District War League for Meerut District. 
Member, Municipal Board, Meerut, 1916- 
1932 ; Vice-Chairman 1918-1924, and Chair- 
man, 1928-1931 ; Member, Leg. Assembly, 
1920-1923, 1927-30 and from 1931 to date ; 
Council of State, 1924-1925 ; Leader of the 
United India Party in the Assembly 1931- 
1934 ; Leader of the Democratic Party in the 
Assembly, 1937-1939 ; Member, Statutory 
Hallway Board, and Eeserve Bank Com- 
; mlttees of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
In London 1933 ; non-offlclal visitor to 
Andaman Islands 1936 ; Member, Aliens 
; Advisory Committee, 1940-41 ; Senior Advo- 
. cate, Federal Court since 1938 ; Member, 
Viceroy’s Amenities for Troops Fund; 
Member, Executive Committee of the Coun- 
tess of Dufferln’s Fund; recipient of Silver 
Jubilee and Coronation medals. Permanent 
Address : Kothi Junnat Nishan, Meerut. 


YUSUF, Sm Mohamud Ismail, Kt. cr. 1916. 
.Until 1906 head of the Bombay Steam Navi- 
gation Company. Founded Ismail College, 
first Muslim College in Western India, at 
Bombay; Marine College, Seamen’s Orpha- 
nage, Hospital, Sanatorium, Schools, etc., 
in Novha, and other Charitable Institutions 
in Bombay. One of the largest land-owners 
in Bombay. Honorary Special First Claas 
Magistrate, Novha. Now living in retirement 
in his Novha Island. Address; Novha 
‘ House, ‘Queen’s Boad, Bombay. 


ZAFAB ALI, Sir, Khan Bahadur, Mibza> 
Kt. er. 1931 ; B.A. ; b. 20 Feb. 1870. Joined 
Punjab Judicial Department, 1893 ; Dis- 
' trict and Sessions Judge, 1918; Judge, 
Lahore High Court, 1922; retired, 1930. 
' Address : 6, Davis Boad, Lahore. 


ZAFBULLA KHAN, Chaudhuri Sir Muram. 
MAD, K.C.S.I. (1937) ; Kt., B.A. (Honoure) 
Punjab, LL.B. (Honours), London ; Barristerl 
at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) ; Ju^e, Federal Court 
of India, July 1941. 6. 6th :^b. Apptd. I893 
fii. Badrun Nissa Begum, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. S. A. Khan, I.C.S. (Bihar and 
Orissa). Educ. : at Govemment College, Lahore 
King’s College, and Lincoln’s Inn, London’ 
Adyooate, Sialkot, Punjab, 1914-16 ; practised 
in Lahore High Court, 1916-86; Editor 
“ Indian Cases ,” 1916-82; Law Lecturer’ 
University Law Coliege, Lahore, 1919-1924’ 
Member, Punjab Legiuatlve Councii, 1926-35; 
Member, Punjab Provincial Beforcds Com- 
mittee; Delegate, Indian Bound. Table 
Conference, 1930, 1981 and 1982 ; Member 
Consultative Committee, 1932 ; Delegate td 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Beforms, 1933; President, All-India 
Muslim League, 1931 ; Crown Counsel, 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 to June 
1932. Member of the Govemor-General’s 
Executive Council, 1932 (Depts. of Commerce 
and Bailways). Law Member. 1939-41 ; Pubs. : 
** Indian Cases ” ; the Criminal Law Journal 
of India ; Beprints of Punjab Criminal Bulings, 
Vol. IV, and Fifteen Years’ Digest. 
Address : New Delhi. 

ZAIDI, Sybd Bashir Husain, O.I.E. (1941), 
Chief Minister of Bampur State. Belongs to 
Saadat Bareha family of Muzaffarnagar 
District. 6. 1898. Married. Educ. : Took his 
degree in 1919 from St. Stephen's College, Delhi; 
Honours Degree in History 
from Cambridge in 1922. 

Member of the Hon. Society 
of lincoln’s Inn. Called 
to the Bar in 1928. Joined 
State service, 1930 : — Judge 
of the State High Court; 

Private Secretary to His 
Highness ; Household Minis- 
ter ; Political Minister. Dur- 
ing the absence of Sir Abdus- 
samad Khan, Kt., officiated 
as Chief Minister for 
several months in the years 1931, 
82, 88 ; and also for Bevenue and Finance 
Minister, AprU to September 1936. Attended 
the Third Indian Bound Table Conference io 
1982. Appointed Chief Minister, Ist December 
1936. Title of O.I.E. was conferred in 1941. 
Address / Bampur, U.P. • 
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I NDIA : His Excellency 
Victor Alexander John 
Hope, Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow, K.T., G.M.S.L, G.M. 
l.E..O.B.E.,D.L.,T.D„ Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. 

Bom : 24th Sept. 1887 ; eldest 
son of 1st Marquess and Hon. 

Hersey de Moleyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry. 

Succeeded father 1908. 

Married : 191 1, Doreen Maud, 

2nd daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir 
F. Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters. Heir: s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. 

Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun, 1703; Vis- 
count Althrie, Baron Hope, 

1703; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 

1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 

1814 ; Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian ; Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 I Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows* Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J. & P. Coats, Ltd., Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., 
British Assets Trust Ltd. ; President of Edinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Served European War, 1914-18 (despatches) ; and commanded ist 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922-24; Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, 1924-26; President of Navy League, 1924-31; Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923 ; Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 1926-28 ; 
Chairman Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform,, 1933. 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 1936. 
Recreations : Golf, Shooting, 

Address : The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 
Secretary to the Governor-General (Personal) and Private Secretary : 

Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. B. Mac M. Mahon, D.S.O., M.C. 

Surgeon: L t. -Colonel H. H. Elliot. C.LE., M.B.E., M.C., I.M.S. 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUnVE COUNCIL. 

H. E. General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, K.C.B., C.B., C.M.G., M.C. (Commander-in- 
Chief in India). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Kaisman, C.S.I. , C.I.E., K.C.S.I. {Finance). 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. {Home). 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar {Commerce). 

The Hon’ble Sir Andrew Clow, C.S.I., C.I.E,, K.C.S.I. {Communications). 

The Hon’ble Sir JIorma.sji P. Mody, K.B.E. {Supply). 

The Right Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari, P.C., Kt. {Information). 

The Hon’ble Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao {Civil Defence). 

The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, K.C.I.E. {Labour). 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. S. Aney {Indians Overseas). 

The Hon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed, Kt. {Law). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ran j an Sarker {Education, Health and Lands). 
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A SSAM: His 

Excellency Sir 
Robert Niel Reid, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of Assam. 

Born : 15th July, 1883. 
Educated : Malvern 

and Brasenose College. 

Married : Amy Helen 

Disney, 1909. 

Arrived in India, 1907, 
Assistant Magistrate, 
Bengal ; Under- Secretary, 
1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916-19 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 
1920-27 ; Secretary, Agri- 
culture and Industries 
Department, 1927-28 ; Commissioner, Rajshahi Division, 
1930 ; Offg. Chief Secretary, 1930-31 ; Member of Executive 
Council, Bengal, 1934-37. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Assam, 4th March 1937. 
Recreations : Golf and Polo. 

Address : Government House, Shillong. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. J. P. Mills, c.i.E., i.c.s. 
Military Secretary : Major T. B, Alder. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon'ble Sir Muhammad Saadulla, (Prime Minister, Home.) 
The Hon'ble Mr. Rohinikumar Chaudhury, (Education and General.) 
The Hon'ble Maulvi Munwarali (Agriculture Veterinary.) 

The Hon'ble Mr. Hirendra Chandra Chakra varty, (Medical and 
Public Health.) 

The Hon’ble Khan Saheb Mudabbir Hussain Chaudhury, (Local 
Self-Government and Judicial.) 

The Hon’ble Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, (Excise.) |: 

The Hon'ble Maulvi Abdul. Matin Choudhury, (Public Works || 
Department, Labour Welfare & Electricity.) ;; 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sayidur Rahman, (Revenue, Finance |i 
and Legislature.) :i 

The Hon’ble Miss Mavis Dunn, (Co-operative, Industries and | 
Registration.) 

The Hon’ble Srijut Rupnath Brahma, (Forest.) i 
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B engal : His Ex- 
cellency Sir John 
Arthur Herbert, 

G.C.I.E., cr. 1939 ; d.l., 

J.P., Governor of Bengal. 

Born : 1895. 

Educated : Wellington ; 

Harvard, U.S.A. 

Married : 1 924, Lady 

Mary Theresa Fox-Strang- 
ways, d. of 6th Earl of 
Ilchester ; one son. 

Served Great War Royal 
Horse Guards, 1916-18; A. 

D. C. to Viceroy, 1926-28. 

M. P., Monmouth, 1934-39. 

Parliamentary Private Secretary to Parliamentary Secretary, 
Admiralty, 1935 and to Under-Secretary of State for India, 
1936. Assistant Whip, 1937. 

Assumed Office as Governor of Bengal, 1939. 

Address : Government House, Calcutta. 

Secretary : M. O. Carter, Esq., m.c., i.c.s. 

Additioml Secretary : E. B. H. Baker, Esq., i.c.s. 
Private Secretary : E. R. Kitchin, Esq., i.c.s. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. W. R. B. Pee). 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister (Education). 
The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-Din, K.C.I.E. (Home Depart- 
ment). 

The Hon'ble Sir B. P. Singh Roy (Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur, of Dacca 
(Public Health and Local Self -Govt.). 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of Cossimbazar 
{Communications and Works). 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy (Finance and Commerce 
and Labour). 

The Hon’ble Nawab Musharuff Hossain, Khan Bahadur (Judicial 
and Legislative). 

The Hon’ble Mr, P. D. Raikut (Forests and Excise). 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick (Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin Khan {Agriculture 6* Industries). 
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B IHAR: His Excel- 
lency Sir Thomas 
Alexander Stewart, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of Bihar. 

Born : 26th February 
1888. 

Educated : George 
Heriot’s School, Edin- 
burgh, and Edinburgh 
University. 

Married : 1914, El-sie, 
daughter of Crandon Gill. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1911 and served 
as Assistant Magistrate and Collector, U.P., 1912-18 ; 
Assistant Collector, Imperial Customs Service, 1919 ; Rice 
Commissioner, Rangoon, 1920; Collector of Customs, 
Rangoon, 1923 ; Collector of Customs, Madras, 1925 ; 
Collector of Customs, Bombay, 1928 ; Collector of Salt 
Revenue, 1932 ; Addl. Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1932 ; Secretary to the Government 
of India, Commerce Department, 1934 ; Member of 
Council, 1937 ; Ag. Governor of Bihar, 1938. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar on 6th 
August 1939. 

Address : Bihar Governor’s Camp. 

Secretary : Mr. W. G. Lacey, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major W. R. Lloyd-Joiies. 

ADVISERS. 

Mr. R. E. Russell, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. : Appoint- 
ment, Political, Judicial, Jails and Legislative. 

Mr. E. R. J. R. Cousins, C.I.E., I.C.S.: 

Revenue, Education, Development and Employ- 
ment, Local Self-Government, Medical, Public 
Health, Excise, Irrigation and Public Works, 
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B ombay ; His Excel- 
lency Sir Lawrence 
j Roger Lumley, G.C.I.E., 

T.D„ Governor of Bombay. 

i Born: 27th July 1896; 2nd 
I and only surviving son of late 

! Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert 

Lumley, C.M.G. and late 
I Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., e.d. 

of Captain Eustace John Wilson 
Patten, ist Life Guards, and 
Emily Constantia, daughter of 
Rev. Lord John Thynne, 

Nephew and heir of loth Earl 
of Scarborough, q,v. 

Married : 1922, Katharine 

Isobel, daughter of late R. F. 

McEwen of Marchmont, 

Berwickshire, and Bardrochat, 

Ayrshire ,* one son (born 5th 
December 1932); four daughters. 

Educated : Eton ; R.M.C., Sandhurst ; Magdalen College, 

Oxford; B.A., Oxford, 1921* 

M.P. (C.) Kingston-upon-Hull, East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. 
Served with nth Hussars, France, 1916-18. Assumed charge as 
Governor of Bombay, September 1937. 

Publications : History of the Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : 
Cavalry, Carlton. 

Address : Government House, Bombay. 

Secretary to the Governor : J. B. Irwin, Esq., B.A. (Dub.), D.S.O., 
M.C., I.C.S., J.P. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. L. C. Palk, P.S.C. 

Surgeon : Capt. T. C. M. M. Morrison, M.B.Ch.B. (Glas.), LM.S. 

ADVISERS. 

Mr. j. A. Madan, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Revenue, Education 
and Local Self-Government. 

Mr. H. F. Knight, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Finance, Medical and 
Public Health, Excise, Co-operative Societies and Rural Development, 
Industries and Public Works Department. 

Mr. C. H. Bristow, C.I.E., I.C.S., Home Department, Political 
and Services Department, including Labour and Legal Department. 
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C ENTRAL PROVINCES I 
AND Berar: His | 
Excellency Sir I 
Henry Joseph Twynam, ^ 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Governor 
of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

Born : 24th April 1887. 
Married : Muriel Hearson, 

1915. 

Educated : Ratcliffe 

College, Rouen ; Uni- || 
versities of Manchester '! 
(B.A. Hons.), London, II 
Lausanne. 1 

Entered I.C.S,, 1909 ; Asst. Magistrate, East Bengal and 
x\ssam, 1910 ; Political Dept., Government of Bengal, 1914 ; 
I.A.R.O., 1915-18 (Captain and Adjutant 2/i23rd Outram's 
Rifles) ; Vice-President, Cooch Behar State Council, 1920-24; | 
District Magistrate, Mymensingh, 1925-27 ; Revenue and I 
Irrigation Secretary, Government of Bengal, 1929-31 ; Addi- |j 
tional Secretary, Political Dept, and Officiating Chief i 
Secretary, 1932, 1936-40 ; Commissioner, Presidency and i 
Chittagong Divisions of Bengal, 1933-34 ; Acting Governor | 
of Assam, 1939 ; Acting Governor of the Central Provinces | 
and B^rar, 1940. Assumed charge as Governor of the Central !| 
Provinces and Berar, October 2nd 1940. i 

Address : Governor's Camp, C.P. & Berar. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. W. V. Grigson, B.A. , 
(Oxon.), I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major G. H. Gartly. 

Aide-de-Camp : Mr. R. M. Hadow, I.C.S. 

ADVISERS. 

Financial Adviser : Sir G. P. Burton, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Revenue Adviser : Mr. H. C. Greenfield, C.S.L,C.LE., 
I.C.S. 
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M adras : His Excel- ___________ 

LKNCY The Hon. Sir 
Arthur Oswald James 
Hope, G.C.I.E., cr. 1939, 

M.C., Governor of Madras. 

Born : 7th May 1897, eldest 
son of Baron Rankeillour, q.v» 

Married : 1919. Grizel, 

youngest daughter of Brig. 

Gen. Sir R. Gordon Gilmour, 
ist Bt.. C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O.; 
four daughters. 

Educated : Oratory School, 

■ Sandhurst. 

Joined Coldstream Guards, 

1914 ; served in France, 1915-19 
I (M.C., Croix de Guerre, des- 
patches, severely wounded) ; 
served in Turkey, 1922-23 ; 

M.P. (C) Nuneaton Division of 

Warwickshire, 1924-29 ; M.P. 

(U) Aston Division, Birmingham, 1931-39 ; Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Col. G. R. Lane Fox, Secretary of Mines, 1924-26 ; Assis- 
tant Whip (unpaid), 1935 ; a Lord of the Treasury (unpaid), 1935-37 I 
Vice-Chamberlain of H. M. Household, May-October 1937; Treasurer of 
H. M. Household, 1937-39. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Madras, 12th March 1940. 
Address : Governor’s Camp, Madras. 

Military Secretary : Brigadier G. B. Howell, M.V.O., M.C. 
Private Secretary : Mr. W. T. Beyant, I.C.S. 

Surgeon : Major W. P. Lappin, I.M.S. 

ADVISERS. 

Sir George Boag, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., in chargfe of Public Depart- 
ment ; Finance Department ; and Revenue Department (excluding 
Excise, Registration and Commercial Taxes). 

Mr. H. M. Hood, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., in charge of Development 
Department ; Public Works Department (excluding Industrial and 
Labour disputes ; Labour and Communities eligible for help by the 
Labour Department ; and Factories and Trade Unions) ; Home 
Department ; Control of Motor Vehicles ; Motor Vehicles Act and 
Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. 

Mr. T. G. Rutherford, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. , in charge of Local 
Administration Department ; Home Department (excluding control 
of Motor Vehicles ; Motor Vehicles Act and Madras Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act) ; Public Works Department ; Industrial and Labour 
Disputes ; Labour and communities eligible for help by the Labour 
Department and Factories and Trade Unions. 

Mr. T. Austin, I.C.S., in charge of Education and Public Health 
Department ; Legal Department ; Revenue Department — Excise ; 
Registration and Commercial Taxes. 
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N W. FRONTIER 
• PROVINCE: His 
Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K.C.S.I. 
K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of the N. W. F. 
Province. 

Born : 23rd March, 
1888. 

Educated : F e t t e s 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
I.C.S., 1911. 

Married: K. M. Adair. 

Political Department, Government of India, since 1914. 
Served on N, W. Frontier, 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British 
Legation, Kabul, 1925-26. Wvate Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy, 1926-31 ; Home Member, Executive Council, 

N. W. Frontier Province, 1932-36. 

Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 3rd March 1937. 

Address: Government House, Peshawar. 

Secretary to Governor : Mr. C. B. Duke, I.C.S. 

ADVISER. i 

L1EUT.-C0LONEL W. F. Campbell, C.I.E., I.A., Adviser i: 
to His Excellency the Governor, N. W. F. i| 
Province. jl 
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^RISSA : His 

1 

V.-' Excellency Sir 

, 1 

(William) Hawthorne 


Lewis, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 

V--- i 

I.C.S. , Governor of Orissa. 


Born : Kasauli, India, 


29th June 1888. 


M arried : Alice 

Margaret Rose Hewitt, 
widow of Lieut. Ronald 


Erskine Hewitt, R.N. 


and daughter of the late 
George Edward Wood- 

1 - - 


house. 


Educated : Oundle School and Caius College, 

Cambridge. Arrived in India December 1912 ; served in 
Bihar and Orissa as Assistant Magistrate and Collector ; 
Censor Duty Bombay, 1915-16 ; Under-Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; Deputy Commissioner 1923 ; 
Revenue Secretary, Government of Bihar and Orissa, 1925 ; 
on special reforms duty, Home Dept., Government of India, 
1927 ; Joint Secretary, Government of India, Reforms Office, 
1930 ; on deputation to the Indian Round Table Conference 
in London 1930 and 1931 ; Reforms Commissioner to Govern- 
ment of India 1932-35 and 1936 to 1941. Assumed charge as 
Governor of Orissa on April ist, 1941. 

Address : Government House, Puri. 

Secretary : V. E. Davies, Esq., LC.S. 

Aide-de-camp : D. B. Moore, Esq., I.P. 

ADBONISTRATION. 

Adviser : Mr. Eric Cecil Ansorge, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
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P UNJAB : His Excellency 
Sir Bertrand James 
Clancy, K.C.S.I.,K.C.I.E., 
Governor of the Punjab. 

Born : 31st December 1882. 

Educated: Clifton, Mon- 

mouth ; Exeter College, Oxford. 

Married : Grace Steele, 

1914* 

Entered Indian Civil Service 
1905 ; served in the Punjab as 
Assistant Commissioner and 
Political Assistant ; temporary 
Under-Secretary to Government 
of India, Foreign Department, 
March to November 1913 ; 
Assistant Resident, Mewar, 
May, 1914 ; 1st Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General 
in Rajputana, March 1915 ; ist 
Assistant to Resident in Kashmir, December 1918 ; Deputy Secreta^ 
to Government of India, Political Department, October 1921, and again 
April 1927 ; employed under Kashmir Durbar from November 1921 ; 
Officiating Political Secretary to Government of India, June 1928 ; 
Officiating Agent to Governor-General, Punjab States, April 1929 ; 
in foreign service as President, Council of State, Jaipur, October 1929; 
Officiating Resident and A.G.G., Punjab States, April 1932 ; Officiating 
Political Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and Political 
Department, July 1932, and again July 1933 I confirmed November 
1933 > Resident and A.G.G. in Central India, June 1933 ; Member, 
Council of State, variously from July 1933 : Secretary, Chamber of 
Princes, October 1934 »’ Political Advisor to H. E. the Crown Repre- 
sentative, 1938. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 7th April 1941. 
Address : Punjab Governor’s Camp. 

Secretary : Mr. E. P. Moon, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major L. M. Barlow, O.B.E., M.C. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, D.C.L., K.B.E., K.B., Premier 
[Home Department), 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam, (Revenue). 

The Hon. Sir Manor ar Lal, (Finance), 

The Hon. Nawabzada Major Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, O.B.E., 
(Public Works), 

The Hon. Mian Abdul Ha ye, (Education), 

The Hon. Sardar Dasaundha Singh, (Development). 
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S IND : His Excellency 
Sir Hugh Dow, K.C.S.I., 

C.I.E., Governor of Sind. 

Born : 8th May 1886. 

Educated : Aske*s Hat- 
chani School, University 
College, London. 

Married : Ann, daughter 
of J. Sheffield, one son and 
one daughter. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service 1909 and served as 
Assistant Collector in Sind. 

Municipal Commissioner 
for Surat 1916-18. Asstt. 

Commr. in Sind for Civil 
Supplies and Recruiting 
1918-20 and Deputy Controller of Prices. Deputy Secretary, 
Finance Department, Bombay 1921. Acting Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1923. Financial Adviser to P. W. D., 
1926. Revenue Officer, Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage, 1927-33. 
Chairman, Sind Administrative Committee, 1933-34. Jt. 
Secretary, Commerce Dept., Governmeiit of India, 1934-36 ; 
Secretary, Commerce Dept., 1936-39 ; Director-General of 
Supplies and Vice-President, War Supply Board, 1939-40. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, 1st April 1941. 

Address : Government House, Karachi. 

Secretary: Mr. J. Corin, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Major D. M. Smyth. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble K, B. Allah Bakhsh Muhammad Umer Soomro, 
o.B.E. Premier f Finance, Medical S* Public Health and hxcise Dept. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Nihchaldas C. Vazirani. Revenue Dept., excluding 
Agriculture, Veterinary Dept., Forests, Excise Rural Reconstruction. 
The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, k.c.s.i. Home 
Dept., P. M. Dept, excluding Labour, Legal Dept, and Genl. Dept, ex- 
cluding Medical 6* Public Health, Local Self-Govt., Education & Industries. 
The Hon-ble Pir Illahi Bakhsh Nawaz Ali. Education, Labour, 
Industries, Forest &* Rural Reconstruction. * The Hon’ble Rai Sahib 
Gokaldas Mswaldas. Local Self -Govt., and Agri. S* Veterinary Depts. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Abdus Satar Pirzada. Public Works Department. 
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U NITED PRO- 
VINCES: His 
Excellency Sir 
Maurice Garnier Hal- 
LETT, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 

I.C.S., Governor of the 
United Provinces. 

Born : 28th October 
1883. 

Educated : Winchester 
College and New College, 
Oxford. 

Married: G. C. M. 

Veasey. 

Appointed to I.C.S., 1907 ; Under-Secretary, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1913-15 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
1915-20 ; Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 ; 
Commissioner, 1929-30 ; Chief Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1930-32 ; Home Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, 1932-36. Governor of Bihar, 1937-39. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on Dec. 

6, 1939. 

Address : Governor’s Camp, U.P. 

Secretary : Mr. H. S. Stephenson, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major J. Smyth. i 

ADVISERS: | 

Mr. P. W. Marsh, Revenue, Rural Development, jl 
Agriculture, Forests, Communications and Irrigation, j| 

Mr. Panna Lal, Education, Industries, Local Self- | 
Government and Public Health. 

Mr. T. Sloan, Home Affairs, Finance, Justice and Jails. 
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A LWAR: His High- 

ness Maharaja Shri 
Sewai Tej Singhji 
Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
1 1 Alwar State, Rajputana. 

!| Born : 19th March 1911 at 

I Srichandpura in Alwar. 

I Educated : Privately. 

1 1 The State was founded by Rao 

i Pratap Singhji of Macheri who 

had descended through Naru 
from Raja Udaikaranji, Ruler 
of Jaipur in the fourteenth 
j century. The Alwar Ruling 

I family are Kachhwaha Rajputs 

I of the Naruka sub-clan. 


The following have been the rulers of Alwar State : — 

(1) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Pratap Singhji, founder of the 

State, 1757-1791. 

(2) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Bakhtawar Singhji, 1791-1815, 

entered into offensive and defensive alliance with the British 
Government in 1803. 

(3) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Viney Singhji, 1815-1858, rendered 

valuable services to the British Government. 

(4) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Shivdan Singhji, 1858-1875. 

(5) Lt.-Col. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Mangal Singhji, 

G.C.I.E., 1875-1892. The title of Maharaja as a hereditary 
distinction was conferred upon him. 

(6) Col. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Jey Singhji, G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E., 1892-1937, rendered valuable services to the British 
Government in the China War, Great War and the Afghan 
War. He was invited to attend the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms and visited Europe several 
i times. A personal salute of 17 guns and a permanent local 

! salute of 17 guns was granted to His Highness. 

I (7) His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Tej Singhji Bahadur 
I ^cended the Gadi in 1937. His Highness takes a keen 

interest in the administration of the State and in the welfare 
of his subjects. Maharaj Kumar Pratap Singhji, heir- 
;i apparent, was born on 17th June, 1938, and Maharaj Kumar 

Veshwant Singhji was born on 19th September, 1939. 

! The area of the State is 3,217 square miles, and the population 

!j according to the 1941 Census is 8,23,055. The revenue of the State is 
about Rs. 40 lacs. 
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B AHAWALPUR : Major Dr. 
His Highness Rukn-ud- 
Daula, Nus.rat-i-Jang- 
Saif-ud-Daula, HafizulMulk, I 
Mukhlis-ud-Daula wa Muin- 
ud-Daula Al-Haj Nawab Sir 
Sadiq Mohammad Khan Sahib ' 

Bahadur Abbasi V., G.C.S.I., j 

G.C.I.E,, K.C.V.O.. LL.D., 

Nawab Ruler of Bahawalpur. t 

Largest Mohammadan State jl 

in the Punjab. j| 

Born : in 1904. Succeeded in ^ 
1907. Educated : in Aitchison | 
Chiefs College, Lahore. Married: ! 
in 1921. Invested with full 
Ruling .powers in 1924. A 
member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Indian Princes 
Chamber. A.D.C. to Prince of 
Wales during his Indian tour, 
1921. Hon. Major in the 2ist K.G.O. Central India Horse. | 

Visited Europe and England, I9i3-i4» ^ 93 ^ » 193^# ^933 and | 

1935- Was honoured in May, 1937, by an invitation to be present in 

Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the Coronation of H.M. the 
King-Emperor. Received by King-Emperor on each occasion. 

His Highness is a direct descendant of Abbaside Kaliphs of 
Baghdad and Cairo. Heir : Sahibzada Mohammad Abbas Khan ; 
Sahib Bahadur. 

Area: 22,000 square miles. Population: 1,375,000. 

Revenue: Rs. 1,32,21,656. Salute: 17 guns. 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister : 

IzzAT Nishan Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra, Khan Bahadur , 
Nabi Bakhsh Mohammad Husain, M.A., LL.B., C.I.E. 

P. W. 6* Revenue Minister : | 

Mr. F. Anderson, C.S.I., C.I.E. i 

Horrie Minister : !j 

Rafiushan Iftikharul-Mulk, Lt.-Colonel Khan Bahadur, 
Maqbool Hasan Kureishy, M.A., LL.B. 

Household Minister : 

Umdatul-Umara Amin-ul-Mulk Sardar Haji Mohammad Amir Khan. , 

Minister for Law 6* Justice : 

Mehta Udho Das, B.A., LL.B. j 


Minister for Education : 

Major Shamsuddin Mohammad, B.A. 
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B ALASINOR: H.H. Nawab 
Sahbb Babi S h r 1 
Jamiatkhanji Bahadur, 
the present Ruler of Balasinor 
State. 

Born : loth November 1894. 

Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December 1915. 

Educated : At Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where he 
achieved the Diploma. After- 
wards joined the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun and 
returned with success. He is 
allowed to wear the Imperial 
Cadet Corps uniform. His 
Highness is a ruler of literary 
taste and can compose poetry 
in Urdu and Gujarathi. He is 
also endowed with the natural 
gift of writing drama and plays 
which are greatly admired in the province of Gujarat. 

Married : First H. H. Begum Saheba Shri Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of J unagadh State, but she 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
Begum Sahebas: (i) H.H, Shri Sardar-Begum Saheba. (2) H.H. 
Shri Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H.H. Shri Zohra-Begum Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
late Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who 
unfortunately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has 
given birth to four daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pa than dynasty. The ancestors of His 
Highness were the descendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Imperial Service at Delhi, 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal 
Emperors. Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Military Force ; 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and 10 guns. 
Permanent Salute : 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption. His Highness is also a member of the Chamber of 
Princes in his own right and is entitled to be received by H. E. the 
Viceroy. 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with high Civil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the State : 189 square miles. Population: 52,525 in 1931. 
On the outbreak of the War His Highness placed his personal 
services and resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty, 
presented an Ambulance Car and also made Caush Contributions. 
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B A N G A N A P A L L E : 
Nawab Mir Fazle Ali 
Khan Bahadur ok 
Banganapalle is the only 
Muslim Ruler in South India. 

Born : 9th November 1901. 
Succeeded on 6th July 1922, 
Education : St. George 

Grammar School, Hyderabad 
(Deccan) ; Newington Institute. 
Madras ; Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Marriages : (i) In 1924 the 

only daughter of his paternal 
uncle (died in 1928). Two 
children. Heir- A pparent : 

Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan 
Bahadur, born 12th October 
1925 ; and Sahebzadi Sultani 
Begum, born 31st August 1927. 

(2) In 1930 the present Begum 
Sahiba, Ra’ees-un-mssa Begum 
from the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur (Hyderabad). Two 
daughters: Sahibzadi Nargis Khatoon (Sahibzadi Pasha), born 20th 
August 1936 and Sahibzadi Haji Pasha, born i8th August 1938. 

Recreation : Tennis, Billiards and Shikar. The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur has travelled widely in India, and has made pilgrimages to 
the Holy Places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia. 

The State pays no tribute to the Crown. The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Salute : 9 guns. Area of the State : 275 square miles. Popula- 
tion : 39,239 (mostly Hindus). Annual Revenue : Rs. 3,35,546. 

The State is rich in mineral resources ; diamond deposits, also 
copper and calcite mines. “ Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful 
and working conditions ideal,” is the view expressed by geologists 
about the facilities afforded in regard to the working of the diamond 
mines. The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain 
is cholum. There is free medical aid and free education upto the 
Ix)wer Secondary grade. 

While placing all its resources at the disposal of the British. Govern- 
ment, the Darbar has contributed a sum of Rs. 5,000 towards the War 
Fund and Rs. 1,543-2-10 being the sum contributed by officials and 
the public. Further efforts are being made to collect contributions 
from the public. In response to Lady Linlithgow’s appeal, 178 
trinkets have so far been sent to the Mint Master, Bombay. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur M. S. Mandanna ; Chief Judge : P. Rajagopalan, Esq., I.C.S. ; 
Civil and Sessions Judge: Mr. K, Abdur Rahmas Khas, M.A., B.L. ; Munsif-Afagistrate: j 
Khaja Nazeer Hussain Saheb ; Development Officer : Hyder Bkig Saheb ; State Prosecutor ;1 
and Pleader : Mr. M. Najmuddin, M.A., B.L,; Adviser, BanMnapaUe State Police: Kha-^ 
Bahadur M. Kaljmulla Chida, M.B.E., I.P. ; Chief Police Officer : S. M. Abdul Sattak 
Saheb; Revenue Officer: Sved Imam Saheb; Officer, P. W. D. : Ghulam Ghouse 
Kuan ; Educational Officer : B. Narasimham ; Forest Officer : G. Talamand Khan ; 
Superintendent t Dewan's Office: A. Raja Rao. 
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B ari A: Lieut.-Colonel His 
Highness Maharaol 
Shree SirRanjitsinhji, 

K.C.S.I., Ruler of Baria. 

Born : loth July 1886. 

Ediicated : At Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married : In 1905 Shrimant 
Taktakun verba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 28th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers in May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Son : Maharaj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji. Grandsons: Maharaj 
Kumar Jayadeepsinhji, and Maharaj Kumar Pradeep Sinhji. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. 

Area : 813 square miles. Population ! 159,429. Salute : Permanent 9 ; 
Personal ii. Becreaiion : Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 

His Highness has placed all the resources of his State at the dis- 
posal of His Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of the War ; 
has made an annual contribution of Rs. 25,000 ; Ks. 5,000 to the Red 
Cross Fund ; has also subscribed Defence Bonds of the value of 
Rs. 1,00,000 and has generously contributed to various other funds 
connected with the War. 



ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan : Dewan Bahadur Motilal L. Parekh, M.A., LL.B. 

I Officer Commanding State Forces : Lt.-Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 
I C.I.E. Raj-Kharch Officer : Captain Saradar Kalliansinh. Sar 
Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : U. J. Shah, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

I Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Sheth, Esq. 

I Medical ^Departmerrt : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, M.B.B.S., D.T.M., 

F.C.P.S. Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, Esq., D.F.H. (London). 
I P. W, Department : C. S. Malkan, Esq., B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. Education 
' Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq., M.A., B.T. Banking Department : 
ChandulalN. Shah, Esq. Police Supdt. Mr. M. L. Chowhan. 
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B ARODA : His Highness 

F A R Z A N D-I-K H a S-I- 
D o w L A T-I-Englishia 
Maharaja Pratapsingh 
Gaekwad, Sena Khas Khel 
Shamsher Bahadur, g.c.i.e., 
Maharaja of Baroda. 

Born : June 29, 1908, 

Ascended the Gadi : on 7th 
February 1939. 

Educated : Baroda College, 
Baroda, and Deccan College, 
Poona. 

Married : In 1929, Shrimant 
Soiibhagyavati Shantadevi 
Saheb, daughter of Shrimant 
Sardar Mansinhrao Ghorpade 
Hasurkar of Kolhapur. 

Recreation : Polo, tennis, cricket. 

Address : Laxmi Vilas Palace, Baroda. 



Heir- Apparent : Shrimant Yuvaraj Fatehsingh Gaekwad (aged 
II yearsl 


EXECUTIVE COUNOL. 


President : 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E. 

COUNCILLORS. 

(1) Col. Kumar Shivraj Singh, B.A. 

(2) Mr. B. a. Gaekwad, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 

(3) Mr. Motilal Chhotalal Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

His Highness* contribution: £50,000 for a flight of fighters 
presented to H. M. the King Emperor. £50,000 for a trawler for 
Mine Sweeping & Submarine Detection. £1,000 to the Lord Mayor’s 
fund, London. £100 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund for 
relief of distress in Greece. Rs. 25,00,000 invested in interest free de- 
fence bonds. Rs. 30,00,000 invested in 3 per cent. Defence Loan. 
Rs. 2,000 donated to the Gujarat States Agency and Baroda 
Cantonment War Purposes Fund. Rs. 10,000 to Lady Linlithgow’s 
Silver Trinket Fund from H* H. the Maharani Saheb. 

The Baroda War gifts and Loan Committee have contributed 
Rs. 22,235 for the purchase of five ambulance cars, the cost of one of 
these being borne by the Ladies sub-committee and Rs. 50,000 for the 
purchase of five armoured carriers. Rs. 1,14,000/- have been collected 
for war gifts fund. Over Rs. 42,76,000 have been invested by business 
houses and others in 3% Defence Bonds. 
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S H R I M A N T Maharaj 
Kumar Udaysinh Rao 
Gaekwar, B. a. (Bom.) ; 

B. A. (Cantab.), cousin of the 
present Ruler of Baroda. 

Born : at Baroda in the year 
I9T5- 

Educated under capable Euro- 
pean and Indian Tutors, and 
at Motibaug Princes’ School. 

Passed the Matriculation exami- 
nation from the Baroda High 
School and B.A., from the 
Baroda College in 1936, where 
throughout his career he was 
known for his social and amiable 
nature and was spoken of very 
highly by his Principal and Pro- 
fessors, The Maharaj Kumar 
attended the Deccan College, Poona, for one academic year. 

The late Prince Shivajirao, father of the Maharaj Kumar^was a 
great personality of the ruling house of Baroda, a noble hearted prince. 
He was hailed as another “ Ranji ” in English cricket. 

His mother. Princess Kamaladevi Baisaheb who hails from the 
famous Sardar Kadam family, is well-known for her proficiency in 
outdoor sports, Riding, Tennis, Badminton and many acts of 
benevolence. 

Shri Maharaj Kumar Udayasinharao possesses in him the literary 
qualities, sporting gifts and generosity of his parents to which he has 
added the vast and varied experience of a scholar, having stayed at 
Cambridge for three years. 

He is a sportsman in the real sense of the word. He was a popular 
and courteous leader of his School and College Cricket XI and a patron 
of some of the brilliant star-cricketers of Baroda. He is fond of shikar 
and is a good shot. He is also a good tennis player. 

The Maharaj Kumar went abroad in 193^^ ^ higher education 
and joined Jesus College, Cambridge. He was also a member of 
the Middle Temple and had a distinguished career both in study and 
sports. He returned to India after the death of his grand-father, His 
late Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar. He is now reading 
for the Barrister's Examination. Address : Motibaug, Baroda. 
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S H R I M A NT Maharaj 
Kumar Khanderao 
Gaekwar, cousin of the 
present ruler of Baroda and a 
grandson of His Highness late 
Sayajirao Gaekwar. 

Born : at Baroda in the year 
1916. 

Educated under capable Euro- 
pean and Indian Tutors at 
home and at the Princes’ School 
at Motibaug, Baroda. Passed 
the Matriculation from the 
Baroda High School in 1931 
and joined the Baroda College ; coached privately for the School 
Certificate Examination (Senior Cambridge) which he passed in 
1936 from the I.ahore centre. The Prince then went abroad for 
higher Education ; joined his brother at Jesus College, Cambridge, as an 
under-graduate in 1936-37. The Maharaj Kumar possesses in him the 
literary qualities and sporting gifts of his illustrious parents. Un- 
fortunately the Maharaj Kumar could not finish his studies at 
Cambridge due to outbreak of the War. 

He is an all round sportsman, played cricket for his school and 
college, played in the Ranji Trophy Tournament and against Lord 
Tennyson’s team at Baroda. He had a good season in England wlien 
he played a few matches for his college and Cambridge University 
against some County teams, and the West Indian touring side that 
visited England in 1939. 

He is a member of the Willingdon Sports Club, Fenners Club, 
Cambridge and took part in important matches. He is good at Tennis 
also. He is fond of Shikar and is a great shot. 

Returned home after the death of his grand- father. At present 
he is receiving training at the Indian Military Academy, Dehra-Dun. 
He is very popular and loved on account of his courteous behaviour 
and sweet manners. 

Address : Motibaug, Baroda. 
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B ARWANI: Hrs High- 
ness Devisinghji, 

Rana Saheb of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated at Christian College, Indore. 

Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 1,76,632. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dewan and President: 

Sir Harilal N. Gosalia, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member: 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 
Judicial Member: 

I Rai Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A., LL.B. 
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B enares : h. h. maha. 

RAJA ViBHUTI NARAIN 

Singh Bahadur (minor), 
the present Ruler of Benares. 

Bom on 5th November, 1927. 
Succeeded April 5, 1939. 

H. H. the Maharaja being a i| 
minor, the administration of the j 
State is carried on by a Council I 
of Administration. | 

The State of Benares under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from 
time immemorial and finds men- j 

tion in Hindu and Buddhist 1 

literature. In the 12th century 
it was conquered by Sahab-ud- 
din Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan 
Empire. In the i8th century, 
Raja Mansaram, an enterprising | 
Zemindar of Gangapur, obtained | 
a Sanad from the Emperor | 

Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his son Raja Balwant 
Singh in 1738 and founded the Benares State, which comprised I 

the four Sirkars of Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar. 

Raja Mansaram died in 1740 and his son Balwant Singh became the 
virtual ruler. During the next 30 years attempts were made by 
Safadar Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy 
the independence of the Raja, but the latter withstood them successfully, 
strengthened his position and built the fort of Ramnagar on the bank 
of the Ganges. Raja Balwant Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded 
by his son Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Hastings. 
Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was then placed 
on the Gadi. The latter proved an imbecile and there was mal- 
administration which led to an agreement in 1794 by which the lands 
held by the Raja in his own right, were separated from the rest of the 
province. The direct control of the latter province was assumed by 
the British Government under an arrangement by which the surplus 
revenue was granted to the Raja while the former constituted the Do- 
mains. On the 1st of April, 1911, the major portion of these Domains 
became a State. The town of Ramnagar and its neighbouring 
villages were ceded by the British Government to the Maharaja in 1918 
and became part of the State. The State now consists of three districts, ! 
viz., Bhadohi, Chakia and Ramnagar. H. H. the Maharaja of Benares, 
though a minor, is very anxious to see the successful end of the present 
war in favour of the British nation. The Council of Administration, 
Benares State, have, therefore, purchased Defence Bonds worth 
Rs. 1,03,500 and have also invested nearly Rs. 16,148-6-3 in subscrip- 
tion to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and Postal Saving 
Certificates. Efforts are in progress for the formation of Civic Guards 
in the Districts of Benares State. The officers and officials of the State 
have also contributed to His Excellency’s War Purposes Fund. 
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B HAVNAGAR : Lt. His 
Highness Maharaja 
Raol Shreb Sir Krish- 
NA-KUMAR SiNHJI, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Bom : 19th May 1912. His 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput 
and a direct descendant of 
Sajakji who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260. 

Educated : Harrow, England. 

Married : In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two 
sons. 

Succeeded to the Gadi / On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th July 1919. Invested with full 
ruling powers on i8th April 1931. 

Heir-Apparent / Yuvaraj Shri Veerbhadrasinhji. 

Second Son / Kumar Shri Shivabhadrasinhji. 

A rea of the State : 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue t Rs. 1,20,28,758 including Railway. 
Population (1931) / 500,274. 

Chief Products t Grain, Cotton, Sugar-cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length. The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 
the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly defined and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
Darbar. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Mukhya Dewan t Mr. Anantrai P. Pattani, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Haib Dewan t Mr. Natavarlal M. Surati, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Assistant : Mr. Bhasxarrao V. Mehta, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate (O.S.). 

Personal Assistant : Mr. Hargovind Manishanker Trivedi, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Salute I 13 guns. Capital Town / Bhavnagar. 
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B hopal : lt.-col. his 
Highness Sikandbr 

SaULAT iFTlKHAR-tJL- 
Mulk NaWab Muhammad 
Hamidulla Khan, Bahadur, 
gx.s.i.,g.c.i.e..c.v.o.,b.a.,ll.d., 
the present Ruler of Bhopal, 
succeeded his mother, the late 
Her Highness Nawab Sultan 
Jehan Begum, in May 1926, 
when weighed down by age and 
cares of state, she abdicated in 
his favour. Previous to his 
accession. His Highness had 
actively participated in the 
administration for nearly ten 
years as Chief Secretary and 
afterwards as Member for 
Finance and Law and Justice. 
His Highness was also the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes during 1931-32, and 
attended the various sessions of the Round Table Conference in London 
to advise and participate in the deliberations of that body and its 
committees on the subject of political reform in India. 

In the game of polo His Highness is well known as one of the 
greatest players of the generation and enjoys international fame. 
No less conspicuous are his achievements in administration, which 
works directly under his personal and active supervision. 

The administration is assisted by a Legislative Council, which 
represents traders, cultivators, Jagirdars, and general urban interests 
elected through popular constituencies. 

Bhopal is notable as the principal Islamic State of Malwa and in 
India, second only to the State of Hyderabad. It is rich in its deposits 
of iron, bauxite, mica, and other valuable minerals and is rapidly 
groAving in industry. 

In the present conflict as in the last Great War, the response of 
Bhopal has been most enthusiastic. Apart from contributions in the 
form of gifts, investments, and subscriptions for the purposes of a wide- 
war effort. His Highness' gift of American Securities amounting to 
over ;f54,ooo has been accepted by His Majesty for the formation 
of a Bhopal Flight of fighters and the expenditure on the Army already 
the largest single item in the State budget has now been doubled. It 
now accounts for no less than 25 per cent, of the total revenues of the 
State. The 20th (Bhopal) Field Ambulance, a hospital unit equipped 
on a first class scale and the Sultania Infantry are already in the field 
The latter has been replaced by another unit, while a complete Mechani- 
cal Transport Unit has received its initial training and is now on active 
service. 

In March 1941, His Highness visited the Middle Eastern front where 
he inspected the British and Indian Forces in the field, and .was present 
at the famous assault which ended in the subjugation of Keren in Eritrea. 
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Salute : ig guns. (21 guns within the State). Area : 7,000 sq. 

miles, Population : 754,000. HeiriphAppai^ : The Princess 

Gauhar-i-Taj Siirayya Jah Nawabs^i Abida Sultan. Bahadur. 
Other daughters of His Highness : Princes Mihr Taj Nawabzadl Saji^ 
Sultan and Princess Qamar Taj Nawab^i Rabi'a Sultan. 

EXECUTIVE CCKtmClL. 

President : A. M. Mu’tamad-us-Sultan, Rai Bahadur, Raja 
Oudh Narain Bisarya, Bahadur, Member, Revenue Department. 
Members : A. M. Mushir-al-Miilk Ali Qadr Qazi Ali Haider Ahbasi 
(Political); A. M. Mr. Shuaib Oureshi, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.B., Bar-at- 
I.aw (Education and Robkarikhas) ; A. M. Amin-ul-Mulk WalfM^adr 
Mr. Salamuddin Khan, B.A., LL.B. (Law and Justice, Commerce and 
Industry, P.W.D., and Publicity Bureau); A. M. K. F. Hayder Jin- 
charge of Finance). 

P RINCESS Abida Sultan — Surnamed after her renomthed 

GRANDMOTHER, HeR HigHNESS TRE NaWAB SuLTAN JaHAN BBGUM, 
C.I., G.C.S.I., etc., is the eldest daughter of His Highness the jpre^nt 
Ruler of Bhopal and Begum-consort, Her Highness the Nawab Maiiuuna 
Sultan Shah Banu Begum Sahiba. The Princess who is officially 
entitled the Nawab Surayya Jah Gauhar-i-Taj Begum is the heiress- 
apparent to the throne. 

Born : On the 28th August 1913. She was brought up and edu- 
cated in Bhopal under the enlightened guidance of her illustrious 
grandmother. In 1933, the Princess was married to Nawab Sarwar 
Ali Khan Sahib of Kurwai, and has one son. 

With her special knowledge of the humanities of classical Arabic 
and Persian, the Princess combines the best accomplishments of the 
western education which she received under tutors of outstanding 
abilities. She is well known as an accomplished musician, a fine rider 
and polo player, a good shot, and an entertaining conversationalist 
quite at home in a large variety of modern topics. 

For some years past, the Princess is being initiated in the art of 
administration under the care and guidance of her own talented father, 
hIs Highness the present Ruler of Bhopal. During this period she has 
held charge of the Private Estate of His Highness as Chief Secretary 
ill the Department of Deori Khas which is entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the estate and large schemes of Agricultural Development. 
She is now the President of the Bhopal State Cabinet, a new body 
created since the beginning of the war to undertake the charge of adminis- 
tration in any emergency which might entail, in the exigencies of war 
services, the prince of His Highness in the field. At present, all 
matters of State Administration decided by the Executive Council are 
submitted to this body, which functions under the direct supervision of 
His Highness the Ruler after whose approval the decisions taken by it 
become operative. STATE CABINET. 

President : Princess Abida Sultan Nawab Surayya Jah Gauhar-i-Taj Begum Sahiba. 
Members : A. M. Sir Joseph William Bhore, K.C.S.I., K.C.I/E., C.B.E., C.I.E., Economic 
Adviser to His Highness ; A. M. Mu’tamad-us-Snltan Rai Bahadur Raja Oudh Narain 
Bisarya, B.A., Member, Revenue Department and President, State Council, Bhopal ; and 
A. M. Nasir-ul Mulk Sir Syed Liakat Ali, Kt., M.A., LL.B., Ex-Minister-in-Attendance 
to His Highness. 
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M ajor nawabzada 
Fakhr-ul-mulk, Saiduz- 
ZAFAR Khan, elder son 
of the late General Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Obaidullah 
Khan, C.S.I., a^nd the nephew of 
H.H. The Ruler of Bhopal. 

Born : January, 1907. 

Educated : Privately. 

Received Military trainin^^ 
with the 1st Battalion “ The 
Black Watch (42nd Royal 
Highlanders) ,1931-32 and was 
attached to “ Staff Head Quar- 
ters,” Mhow, C.I., 1932-33. 

He was Military Secretary to 
His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal from 1934-35 and 


Commanding Officer, ” Bhopal Sultania Infantry ”, i935-3b. 


At the outbreak of the present European War, the Nawabzada 
offered his personal services and placed all the resources of his private 
estates at the disposal of His Majesty's Government. The Nawabzada 
has donated Rs, 10,000 and Rs.500 per rhonth for the duration of the 
War to His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Fund, and has also made a 
number of other contributions. He has recruited over 300 able bodied 
men for (52) Bhopal Motor Transport Unit, which is now being raised 
at Bhopal. 

He takes a keen interest in public welfare and private and local 
institutions. Quite recently he made a grant of Rs. 1,44, 000 to tlie 
” Aligarh Muslim University ” towards the enlargement of higher 
technical education. He is a Member of the Court, Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 


The Nawabzada has travelled extensively in England and the 
continent as well as in India. He is a very keen sportsman and owns a 
large string of race-horses. He is joint owner of the famous ” Mas D ’ 
Antibes,” winner of 2 Viceroy’s Cups and one King Emperor’s Cup 
in 1936 and 1937 respectively, also owner of ” Zuyder Zee ” whose 
successes on the Indian Turf are well known. He owns a very good 
Stud at Bhopal, where horse-breeding is now flourishing. 

Other Recreations : Big game hunting, Tennis and Yachting, also 
Commodore of the Bhopal Yacht Club. 

Address : Said Manzil Palace, Bhopal, C.I. 
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M ajor Nawabzada 
Imad-ul-daulah Yemin- 

UL-MULK RaSHIDUZZAFAR 
Khan, B.A., younger son of the 
late General Nawab Mohsin- 
ul-mnlk Obaidiillah Khan, C.S.I. 
and the nephew of His High- 
ness I'lie Ruler of Bhopal. 

Born : November 1908, 

Educated : Privately, later 

joined the Muslim University, 

Aligarh. Graduated in 1932 
with a brilliant career. Was the 
Secretary of the Historical 
Society which toured many 
historic places all over India 
under his secretaryship. Cap- 
tain of the Muslim University 
Hockey XI in 1932. 

Received administr ative 
revenue training in Bhopal. He 
was responsible for colonisation work entrusted by H. H. the Ruler. 

Btdng a keen lover of art and literature, he has been responsible 
for elevating the literary standard of Bhopal to a great height by 
patronising the leading Urdu poets in India. 

At the outbreak of the present War the Nawabzada offered his 
personal services and placed all the resources of his private estates 
at tlie disposal of His Majesty’s Government. He has just completed 
a course of Military training in the C.I. States O.T.C. at Indore, with 
remarkable success. He donated Rs. 10,000, and Rs. 500 per month 
for the duration of the War to H. E. the Viceroy's War fund, also gener- 
ously to other War purposes. The Nawabzada takes a keen interest in 
education and is always contributing towards private and local chari- 
table institutions. Together with his brother he recently donated 
Rs. 1.44,000 to the Muslim University, Aligarh, for the enlargement 
of higher Technical Education, Is a Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 

Sports : Being the Vice-President of the All-India Hockey 
Federation, the Nawabzada takes a very keen interest in Hockey. 
The famous “ Bhopal Wanderers XI ” owes its very existence to the 
Nawabzada’s generous help and support. The Nawabzada owns a 
fine string of racehorses, and it will be recalled that his famous " Mas 
D’Antibes ” won two Viceroy’s Cups and one King Emperor’s Cup 
in 193(5 and 1937 respectively. 

The foundation of a Stud at Bhopal where horse breeding is now 
flourishing under his personal care is the outcome of his idea. 

Other Recreations . Big game hunting, yachting, and tennis. 
Vice-Commodore of the “ Bhopal Yacht Club.” He has travelled 
extensively both abroad and in India. 

Address : Said Manzil Palace, Bhopal, C.I, 
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B ikaner : general 

His Highness Maha- 

RAJADHIRAJ Raj 

Rajeshwar Narendra 
Shiromani Maharaja Sri 
Ganga Singh j I Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., 
G.B.E., K.C.B., A.D.C., 

LL.D., the present Ruler of 
Bikaner, was adopted by his 
brother, the late Maharaja Sri 
Dungar Singhji Bahadur. A 
fine type of Rathore Rajput, 
he aj0Eords an admirable exam- 
ple of what modem training 
can do for an Indian Prince. 
He is the twenty-first Ruler 
of Bikaner since its founda- 
tion by Rao Bikaji in 1465 A.D., and is worthily upholding the 
traditions of his illustrious house for gallantry and loyalty. The 
figure twenty-one is regarded by Indians as a very lucky number 
and it has proved to be so for the Bikaner State, because the 
Maharaja has not only brought it to a pitch of efficiency and 
prosperity but in his time Bikaner has ranked among the foremost 
States of India and proved to the world what pillars of strength 
the Princes can be to the Empire. The services rendered by 
His Highness’ Government form one of the brightest chapters 
in the history of British connection with India. 

Born : On 13th October 1880. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 31st August 1887, and assumed full 
ruling powers in 1898. 

Educated : In 1889 he entered the Mayo College at Ajmer, 
studied there till 1894. His Highness’ career at the College, where 
he won seven medals and many other prizes, was exceptiojpally 
brilliant. 

His Highness represented India at the Imperial War Cabinet 
and Conference held in England in 191 7 and at the Peace Conference 
in 1919 ; was one of the signatories to the Treaty of Versailles 
by virtue of his appointment as one of the Plenipotentiaries, 
Commissioners and Procurators in respect of the Indian Empire 
by His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor under the Royal 
Sign Manual and Signet ; received the Freedom of the Cities 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester and Bristol ; represented 
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the Ruling Princes of India at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, 1924 ; was leader of Indian Delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, 1930 ; was one of the three representa- 
tives of India at the Imperial Conference, 1930 ; and was a 
Member of the Indian States Delegation to the Indian Round 
Table Conferences, London, 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

The Rathore clan of Raj puts has always been a race of warriors. 
It was by means of the sword that His Highness’ ancestors 
conquered and maintained, sometimes against over- whelming 
odds, the territory that has now come down to His Highness. 
The warlike spirit of the race has remained intact and on more 
than one occasion the Maharaja has proved himself a worthy 
scion of the distinguished race of warriors to which he belongs. 

The establishment of the Walter Nobles High School for 
boys. Her Highness the Maharani Nobles’ Girls' School and the 
Dungar College, besides 6 State High Schools, including one for 
girls, and 3 State-aided High Schools, are outstanding monu- 
ments of His Highness’ zeal for the spread of knowledge. Edu- 
cation, in all its stages and to all classes of subjects, is imj)arted 
free in the State. Grants-in-aid to educational institutions and 
libraries and scholarships for higher studies are awarded on a 
generous scale. The enactment of free compulsory primary educa- 
tion, the opening of a large number of Girls’ Schools, the progress 
of the Boy Scout Movement, the opening of Libraries, specially 
the King-Emperor George V Silver Jubilee Library, are among 
other features of the progress made by the State in education. 

The State possesses in the Capital two large and thoroughly 
well equipped General Hospitals, one for men and one for women 
and children, costing over Rs.15 lakhs. These Hospitals are 
under the charge of doctors of eminence and are recognised as 
two of the leading institutions in India. There are common to 
both the Hospitals — 

an X-Ray and Radium Institute, 

Pathological Department, 

Ophthalmic Department, 

Dental Department, and 

Ear, Nose and Throat Department, 

all under highly qualified specialists. 

There is also a well equipped separate T. B. Hospital in 
the Capital. 

The State also maintains an efficient Medical Department 
which through the agency of 49 hospitals and dispensaries provides 
adequate medical relief throughout the territories of His Highness. 
A Maternity and Child Welfare Centre also functions in the City. 
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It is not possible, in the space at our disposal, to detail all the 
measures of reform carried out by His Highness as the record 
has been one of phenomenal progress and development. Great 
improvements have been made in every branch of the administra- 
tion and continuous attention is being paid to measures for secur- 
ing the happiness and good government of the people. While the 
revenue has shown a marked increase, the expenditure on the 
nation-building activities has kept pace with the increased 
revenue. 

No Indian Prince is better known or more honoured in the 
Empire than His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji who has to 
his credit a brilliant record of service to the British Crown which 
is neither surpassed nor equalled by any other Ruler of India. 
It is said that the path of duty is the path of glory, but in these 
days of scientific progress the discharge of duty alone without 
the power of brain, industry and sacrifices cannot help a leader 
in the position of the Maharaja of Bikaner, to rise to his fullest 
power. He has attained his unique position not only by a strict 
application to duty but by marvellous driving power that has 
been the surprise of those who came in contact with him. His 
Highness won the affection of his people during the long period 
of his brilliant and honourable rule by his constant industry, 
strenuous labour and sacrifices for their best interest. There 
have been times in his remarkable career when the strain of work 
has impaired his robust health but he has refused to quit his 
post. A Prince who can conceive and execute a gigantic scheme 
costing several crores of ru|X 5 es for fertilizing the barren and 
thirsty soil of Bikaner desert, whose income, not very many 
years ago, was only 20 lakhs of rupees, cannot but be a 
great genius ; but this remarkable achievement does not 
stand alone ; another sum of over four crores of rupees 
has been spent on railways, and to-day there is a network 
of railway in the State, the total open mileage being 852*29 miles. 
When to those are added the large sums of money spent for 
public welfare, modern educational institutions and well-equipped 
modern hospitals, one obtains an idea of the enormous stride of 
progress in Bikaner and the benefits which the people have 
derived from the benevolent rule of one of the greatest Rulers 
that Rajputana or any other part of India has produced. 
Compare the State as it is now with what it was twenty years 
ago, and the rapidity of the extent of progress it has made be- 
comes still more obvious. The achievements of Maharaja Ganga 
Singhji will form enduring monuments of his services to the 
State. 
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His Highness was one of the first Ruling Princes in India to 
introduce a civil list for the governance of his personal expenditure, 
which he revised with the idea of increasing the benefits to 4 iis 
subjects. For some time he held the finance portfolio in his own 
hands and managed with the greatest magnanimity and witli the 
one object to make his subjects the better able to meet the strain 
which the irrigation works had placed upon them. The brilliant 
results of his loving labour for his beloved subjects during the 
best years of His Highness* life are patent in the great schemes 
which have been brought into existence, and for all the money 
laid out a substantial return is assured apart irom the increased 
prosperity which the irrigation brings to the public. 

That a Ruler possessed of such rare distinction and rarer 
sense of duty, who has served his State in a spirit of whole- 
hearted devotion, worked for the promotion of its economic 
interest day in and day out and who has served the Etnpire with 
distinction on many historical occasions should also be a valuable 
asset to his own Order is natural and not at all surprising. He has 
been unsparing in his efforts to maintain the rights, the privileges 
and the dignity of the members of his own Order, and as a distin- 
guished Chancellor has served the Chamber of Indian Princes 
with a spirit of devotion and ability that has left a permanent 
mark in the history of that Chamber. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has shown how the 
reform giving his people an active share and interest in the 
management of their country, may be introduced without belittl- 
ing the dignity and rightful position of their reigning Prince, but 
rather with the effect of enlarging his happiness by giving him 
the supreme pleasure of watching his subjects grow in prosperity 
and contentment and of knowing in his innermost heart that Ins 
care and labour have made that possible and brought it about. 
By such exalted service all India is helped upon her way. For his 
devotion to India His Highness is entitled to the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of all who love India as their Motherland. 

His Highness completed the 53rd year of his reign in 1940. 

Salutes : Personal 19. 

Permanent 1 7. 

Local 19. 

Area: 23, 317 sq. miles. In point of area Bikaner is the 
7th largest of all the Indian States and the second largest in 
Rajputana. 

Population: 93fi»2i8. 

Revenue : 1,50,00,000 (Estimates for 1940-41). 
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B HOR : Raja Shrimant Sir 
Raghunathrao Shan- 
KARRAO alias Baba- 
SAHEB Pandit Pant Sachiv, 
K.C.I.E., Madar Ul-Maham 
(most faithful) Raja of Bhor. 

Bom : 1878. Education : 

Collegiate. Ascended Gadi, ! 
1922. Representative member 
of Princes' Chamber (7 years). I 
Trips to England and Continent ! 
of Europe, 1930 and 1937. 
Audience with King-Emperor. 
Attended Coronation. 

Founder of Dynasty : Shan- | 
karaji, member of Cabinet j, 
(ministry) of eight, Chhatrapati : 
Rajaram's time 1698. | 

Heir : Shrimant Sadashiv- 
RAO alias Bhausaheb, B.A. 

Area : 910 sq. miles. 

Population : 141,546. Revenue : Rs. 7,19,036. | 

9 guns Dynastic Salute was bestowed in 1927 for excellent adminis- 
tration and loyal and whole-hearted co-operation with British Govern- 
ment. Hereditary title Raja ” conferred upon the Ruler, June 
1936. Permanent Member of Chamber of Princes, 1940. K.C.I.E. 
conferred in January 1941. Ruler enjoys full internal powers. 

Reforms and improvements : — 

Administrative : Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority and 
non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy purse moderately 
fixed. New reforms under consideration. 

Judicial : An Independent High Court Scheme inaugurated, 
1928. 

Educational : Primary Education made free, 1922. Scholar- 
ships and Freeships for higher education founded. Library .and 
Raghunathrao High School built at Bhor, 1928 and 1937. Shriniant 
Rajasaheb is President of the Poona Boy Scouts' Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality reconsti- 
tuted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka Local Boards 
established, 1932. 

General : “ Laxmibai " Bridge over Nira built, 1933, The 

State rendered varied and valuable help to Government specially 
in the construction of the Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar and helped the 
war efforts substantially. 
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B UNDI : His Highness 
Hadendra Shromani 
Deo Sar Buland Rai 
Maharao Raja Sir Ishwari 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 

Maharao Raja of Bundi. 

Bom : 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir-apparent : M a h a r a j 
Kumar Bahadur Singh, was 
educated at the Mayo College, 

Ajmer. In April, 1938, the 
Maharaj Kumar married the 
eldest daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Rutlam and a 
son was born on 13 th September 

1939. 

His Highness is head of the 
Kara Clan of Chauhan Rajputs 
and stands fourth in order of precedence amongst the Princes of 
Rajputana. 

Bundi City is one of the most picturesque and historically interes- 
ting towns in Rajputana. 

Area of State : 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931 i 2,16,722. 

Revenue : Between 15 lakhs and 16 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs. 72,000. 

COUNCIL. 

Dewan Finance Minister : A. W. Robertson, Esqr., O.B.E., 
D.F.C. 

General Minister : Rai Saheb Dr. D. N. Ahluwalia, M.B. 
Revenue Minister : Vacant. 

Home Minister : Maharaja Sheonath Singh. 

HIGH OFnCIALS OF THE STATE* 

Chief Justice : Px. Deokinandan Chaturvedi, B.A., LT..B. 
Puisne Judge : Px. Jagmohan Naxh Tikku, B.A., I.L.B. 
Inspector General of Police Military : Mr. G. T. Beer. 
Accountant General : Pandit Muket Behari Lal Biiargava. 
Private Secretary : Mr. Sohan Lal R. J ham aria. 

Superintendent of Customs, Excise Forests : Thakur Mahipal 
Singh. 

Executive Engineer : Mr. P. G, Acharya (Offg.). 

Revenue Commissioner : Pandit Ram Dutt Sharma, M.A., 
LL.B.' (Offg.) 

Secretary Council : B. Kedar Mal Kabra. 

Sessions Judge : Pandit Durga Shankar Dave, B.A., LL.B. 
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C HAMBA : His High- | 
NESS Raja Lakshman 
Singh, the Ruler of 
Chamba State (Minor), 
is a Rajput of the r 
Surajbansi Race and the | 
progenitors of the dynasty | 
have ruled in Chamba for j 
fourteen hundred years. ! 

Born : On 8th Decern- j 
ber, 1924. I 

Succeeded his father on 
7th December, 1935. I 

Being educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. ! 
Area of the State : 3,127 square miles. | 

Population : 146,870 according to the Census of 1931. | 

Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

Salute ; II guns. I 

A Council of Administration has been appointed by 
Government to carry on the Minority Administration. 

President : 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. S, Strong, c. i. e, 

Vice-President and Chief Secretary : i; 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Madho Ram. I 

Chief Judge and Ex-Officio Member : f 

Rai Bahadur Ghanshyam Dass, m.a., ll.b. || 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India and j 
has been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation in 
A.D. 550. 

Address : Chamba, Punjab. I 
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C HHOTA-UDEPUR; 

H. H. Maharawal 
Shri Natwarsinhji 
! Fatehsinhji, Ruler of Chhota- 
I Udepur State in Gujarat. 

I Born : i6th November ipo6. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: On 29th 
' August 1923. Was invested with 
I full powers on 20th June 1928. 
i Educated : At Rajkumar 
I College. Rajkot, 
j Married : In 1927, Shri Pad- 
! makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
: ter of His late Highness The 

i Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 

I and after her demise married 

on the 5 th December 1928, 

Sliri Kusumkunver Basaheb 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H.H. is a member of the Cham- 
ber of Princes in his own right. 

Visited Europe in 1926 and in 1937. Heir-appatent : Yuvaraj Shri 
ViRENDRASiNHjr, bom on 24th October 1937. 

Area of the State : 890.34 square miles. Population: 144,640. 
Gross Revenue : Rs. 13,08.344. Salute : 9 guns. 

Clubs : Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay ; Royal W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay ; British Union Club, London ; S.F. Gymkhana, Chhota-Udepur; 
The Cricket Club of India, Ltd., Bombay. 

Recreation : Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute : The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the E.states 
I of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 
j There are manganese mines in the State. The State owns Rail-. 

way in its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
j Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow, 
j Immediately on the declaration of War, His Highness placed at 

! the disposal of His Majesty his personal services and the resources 
I of the State. Contributions : An annual donation of Ks. 25,000 
till the war continues. A sum of Rs. 2,900 contributed by the people 
j was paid towards H. E. the Viceroy's War purposes Fund. Ks. 830 

j for the Indian Red Cross Society and St. Jolin Ambulance Fund, 

i 3 per cent. Defence Bonds, 1946 of the face value of Rs. 1,04,300 

j and interest free Defence Bonds for Rs. 950 were purchased by the 

|i State and its people. Further collections are in progress. Central and 

I Taluka War Committees have been formed. 



PRlNaPAL OFnCERS. 

Comfuinding Officer : Capt. Maharaj Naharsinhji. Military Force. Dewan: Rao 
Bahadur Dhirajlal H. Desai, B. A. Personal Asstt. to the Dewan ; K. S. Prakramsinhji, 
B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. Revenue Officer: Mr. K. N. Panimagalokk. Dist. & Sessions 
Judge: Mr. C. G. Dssai, B.A.. LL.B, First Class Magistrate and Nyavadhish: Mr. 
Natvarlal D. Parikh, M.A.. LL.B., B.Com., F.R.E.S. Superintendent of Police : K. S. 
Kaisinuji C. Chowan. Chief Medical Officer and Jail Supdt. : Dr. R. M. Davk, M.B.B.S. 
b-M. (Dublin ). 7.U. (Vienna). 
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C HITRAL: Major H. H. 

Mehtar Sir Mohammad ! 
NaSIR-UL-MuLK, K.C.I.E., 
the present Ruler of Chitral, j 
Born : 2^th September 1897, 
Nationality : The Chitral dyn- 
asty* trace their descent to Amir ji 
Taimur (the famous Tamerlane) | 

through his grandson Sultan ! 

Hussain, the Emperor of Herat. 

Mirza Ayub, the grandson ot 
Sultan Hussain, came to Chitral j 
as an exile and married the 
d High ter of the then ruler of 
Chitral who proudly styled him- 
self the descendant of Alexander 
the Great. The issue of the 
marriage was the founder of the 
present dynasty. 

Educated : First privately 
and then in the Islamia College, 
Peshawar, where he received 
the Chelmsford Gold Medal for being first in B.A. examination. His 
Highness also had military training and was attached as Hon. Officer j 
to the Royal 1 3th Frontier Force Rifles, 6th Battalion, from 1926 to 
1931. His Highness was with the Political Department from 1931 to ! 
1936 when ho succeeded to the Gadi* His Highness is officially 
styled as Mehtar ” but his own subjects address him as 
“ Badashah”. 

The Ruling family js .staunchly loyal to the British Crown. In war 
and peace the Ru\ers have given undeniable proof of their devotion. In 
1919 in alliance with the British Government Force.s. His Highness com- 
manded the Chitral State Army and occupied the Afghan Cantonment 
at Birkot and captured guns and other war materials as mentioned in 
Government despatches. In 1924 when his father His late Highness 
had gone on a pilgrimage His Highness acted as Regent and administer- 
ed the State very successfully, and the Government on his request 
granted i ,000 more rifles for the State forces. On the return of his 
father His Highness was appointed as Governor of the Mastuj Province, 
which post he retained till his succession in 1936. In 1926 His 
Highness was appointed as Hon. lieutenant in the IndiamArmy. In 
1932 His Highness was one of the two delegates representing the British 
Government on the Boundary Commission with the Afghans.*" In 
January 1934 His Highness was made an Hon, Captain. In. 1940 His 
Highness wa^ promoted to Honorary Majorship in the Indian Army. 

His Highness is interested in the study of general science and 
also composes Persian verses. His Highness has written a book of 
more than 2,000 Persian verses on the bearings of the Theory of Cosmic 
and Biological Evolution on Islam, which has been published | 

Salute : ii guns. Area of the State : 4,000 sq. miles. 

State Forces : H. H. maintains a Body-Guard of four thousand men. 
Address : Chitral. N.W.F.P. 
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C ochin : h. h. srj 

Kerala Varma, Maha- 
raja of Cochin State. 

Born : 29th Vrischigam, 

1039 M. E. 

Educated : Privately. 

Ascended the Musnad : 13th 
April, 1941* 

Heir : H. H. Ravi Varma, 

Elaya Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime Indian 
State lying in the South-west 
corner of India. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

Area : 1,480 sq. miles. 

Population : 1,422, 426. 

A substantial measure of 
responsible government has 
been introduced in Cochin. The Government of the State is now 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja through the Diwan in 
relation to ‘ reserved subjects ' and through a Minister responsible to 
the Legislature appointed under the Government of Cochin Act in 
relation to ‘transferred subjects.’ A Legislative Council with a 
predominant non-oificial majority and elected on a very wide franchise 
has been constituted. 

In point of education the State takes the first place among the 
Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 Colleges, 52 High Schools, 
124 Lower Secondary Schools and 525 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries. Local 
administration is carried on by six Municipalities, three Town Councils 
and 86 Panchayats in the villages. 

A contribution of Rs. i lakh for War Purposes Fund and Rs, 2,000 
each for Red Cro.ss and St. Dunstan’s has been made. A contribu- 
tion of Rs. 20,000 representing the savings effected in the expenditure 
for the Installation of H. H. tlie Maharaja has also been made towards 
H. E. the Viceroy’s War Fund. Besides, the State has offered to con- 
tribute Rs. 10,000 every month to the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 
for the entire duration of the War. A committee to collect funds from 
the public in aid of War Purposes is at work, and it has already col- 
lected over a lakh of rupees. A sum of about Rs. 95,000 has 
already been paid from the collections made by this committee. 

Diwan : Sir R. K, Shanmukham Chetty, K.C.I.E. (on leave 
preparatory to retirement). Mr. K. Achyutha Menon, Secretary to 
Govefnment is in charge. 

Minister : Dr. A. R. Menon, M.B. Ch. B. (Edin.). 
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C OOCH BEHAR ; His 
Highness Maharaia 
JaGADDIPENDRA NARAYAN I 
Bhup Bahadur. 

Born : 15th December 1915. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
20th December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers : 
on 6th April 1936. I 

Area of the State : 1,318 .35 sq. ' 

miles. Population : 590,866. I 

Revenue : About Rs. 38 lakhs. | 
Permanent Salute : 13 guns. I 

RUUNG FAMILY. 

Mother : Her Highness The 
Maharani Saheba, daughter of j 
His late Highness the Maharaja 
Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Brother : Maharajkumar Indraji- 
tendra Narayan. Sisters : Maharajkumaris Ila Devi, Menaka Devi and i 
Her Highness Gayatri Devi of Jaipur. | 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. ! 

In the last Great War all the resources of the State were placed ' 

at the disposal of Government and the then Ruler's brother Prince | 
Hitendra Narayan joined the fighting forces in France. In the pre- 
sent war His Highness has placed his personal services and the resour- | 
ces of the State at the disposal of His Majesty and has contributed 
Rs. 95.000 to date. Further contributions are under consideration. 
War Bonds of about 3 lacs have also been purchased. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur. ! 

Chief Minister : Dewan Bahadur R. Sub BAYYANAiDu.Mwis/^rs.* j 

Rai Karali Charan Ganguli Bahadur, B.A., B.C.S. (Retd.), | 
Revenue Minister. Rai Sahib S. R. Majumdar, Finance Minister. 

Rai Chowduri S. K. Chakravarty, M.A., Fourth Member , 
(representing the non-official group of the Legislative Council to | 
whom he is responsible), 

HIGH COURT. I 

Rai Subodh Chandra Dutt Bahadur, B.L., District & Sessions 
Judge, Bengal (Retd)., High Court Judge. 

LEGtSLAnVE COUNCIL. 

All the members of the State Council with the following Additional Members repre- j 

sentiog different interests in the State. In view of the general constitutiooal development ! 

in T tijaltt at a whole His Highness has been pleased to increase the number of the non- !| 
members to provide for a non-official majority. { 

Rai S. C. Dutt Bahadur, B. L., District & Sessions Judge, Bengal Retd. (Ex-officio), ij 

Rai Sahib U. N. Dutt, B.L. (Ex-officio), Srijut S. C. Ghosal, M.A., (Ex-officio), j; 

Khan Chaudhuri Ahanatulla Ahmed (Mohammedans). Rai Sahib Surendrakanta j| 
Basu Mazumdar, B. L. (Bar). Srijut Duli Chand Sethia Oswal (Merchants). Rai |, 
Chowdhuri Susil Kumar Chakravarty, M.A. (Hindus). Kumar Robindra Narayan 1 
(Rajguns). Srijut Satish Chandra Roy Singha Sarkar, B.L. (Dinhata Sub-division). 
Ma^vi Dhajaruddin Prodhan (Mekligunj Sub-division). Srijut Dhir Chandra 
Basunia (Tufangunj Sub-division). Srijut H. K. Sen Gupta, B.L. (Secretary). ! 
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D ATIA: Lt.-Col. H. H. 

Maharaja Lokendra 
i Sir Govindsinh Ju Deo 

Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.L, 

I Ruler of Datia. 

I Born : 1886. Ascended the 

i Gadi on 5th August 1907. 

His Highness is a I’atron of 
I St. John Ambulance Associa- 

! tion, Vice-Patron of National 

Horse Breeding and Show 
i Society, Vice-I’rcsidcnt of Red 

I Cross Society and All- India 

Baby Week Society, Vice- 
j I’atron of Girl Guide Associa- 

! tion, Indian limpire, Member 

j of Cricket Club of India, besides 

I being a member of several 

I other Societies, Associations 

i and Clubs. 

j He contributed about Rs. 7 lakhs during the last War, has 

I presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, Delhi, and 

I lias built several beautiful buildings of public utility in his own capital 

i including Lord Hardinge Hospital and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

I On the outbreak of the War His Highness offered all his resources. 

Besides subscribing Rs.4,500 as the first instalment, he is contributing 
j Rs. 1,000 per month to the War Purposes Fund, has subscribed to the 

I St. Dunstan Fund, .Silver Trinket Fund, King George Sailors’ Fund and 

Red Cross & St. John Ambulance Organization. A working party to 
prepare woollen and cotton articles for the comfort of the wounded and 
sick has been organised, and War Committees to raise funds, to popu- 
larise War loans, to help in recruiting and do propaganda work have 
been established. The State Forces have supplied 8 trained Signallers 
and have agreed to raise a full section for the M. T. Section of a 
j Indian Army. 

j Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa in 1912-13 

he has shot 212 tigers in India. His Highness celebrated his Silver 
j Jubilee in 1933. 

i Constitution : The administration is carried on through the Chief 

li Minister, who is the central administrative authority. The Chief 
1! Minister is assisted by the Heads of departments and advised by a 
;1 Legislative Council which was constituted in 1924. 

'' Area of the State : 912 square miles. Population : 158,834. 

I Revenue : .About Rs. 13 lakhs. 

i! Chief Minister : Rai Bahadur Major Sardar Kahn Chand. 

1 1 Address : Datia, Central India. 
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D EWAS state (Jr.) 

H. H. Maharaja Shri- 

M A N T SaDASHIV R a O 

Khase Sahbb Pawar, the pre- 
sent Ruier of Dewas State (Jr.). 

Born : 13th August 1887, 
Educated at the local Victoria 
High School, Daly College, 
Indore, Mayo Collie, Ajmer ! 
and the Imperial Cadet Corps, | 
Dehra Dun ; passed the London 
Matriculation and entered Lin- i 
coin's Inn to study law. Succeed- 
ed brother in February 1934. 

Miarried: H. H. Maharani A. 

S. Parvati Bai Saheb of the fam- 
ous house of the Angles who is a 
niece of H. H. the Dowager 
Maharani Saheba of Baroda. 
On^ son and two> daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Y u v r a j 
Captain Yeswant Rao Bhau Saheb Pawar is a Matriculate of the London 
University and has filled in Itaw torms at Gray’s Inn, and has passed ; 
the fi^st examination. Maharaj Kumari Alaknandabai Jadhav is highly 
educated and is zealously working as President of the State Council. 

His Highness visited Europe in 1908, 1913# X 930 fc 1935 193^* 

He ia a keen sportsman, an excellent Tennis player and a good shot. 

His Highness was the President of the Maratha Education 
Conference in 1917, of Kurmi Kshattriya Conference in 1919 and 1933 
and, of the Ayurvedic Conference in 1936. He was elected a Hkember of 
the Bombay Legislative Council in 1925 from Poona Rural Constituency 
and a member of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in 
1936. He is one of the progenitors of the Maratha Education Society 
and a sponsor of the Shri Shivaji Memorial of Poona. 

In administering the State His Highness is assisted by a Council, 
two members of which are representatives of the Agricultural and 
Commercial sections of the population. An entirely elected Jan- 
pratinidhi Mandal with administrative and executive control over 
nation building departments was established in 1939. 

His Highness' rule has been one of all round progress in the State. 
Village and Town Panchayats have been revived ; a Maternity House 
has been opened ; Vocational education has been introduced ; and an 
extensive programme of village uplift has been set on foot. 

All resources of the State are placed at the disposal of His Majesty 
to help in the War. A War Committee under the supervision of the 
heir-apparent has been formed. Committees to take internal security 
measures and to enlist Civic Guards also exist. Donations to the 
various funds amount to Rs. 13,875-7-8. The Darbar has invested 
Rs. 1,00,000 in Defence Bonds. His Highness is a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund, and an honorary organiser 
of Her Excellency’s Silver Trinket Fund. 

Salute : 15 guns. Area : 419.41 sq. miles. Revenue : Rs. 6,82,848. 
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D HAR (C.I.) : His High- 
NESS Maharaja Anand 
; Rao Puar Saheb 

Bahadur. 

! Born : 24th November 1920. 

I Succession : Succeeded to 

I the Gadi by adoption on the 1st 
; August 1926. 

I Education : His Highness 

the Maharaja Saheb Bahadur 

I after completing his College 

career paid a short visit to 

London on the occasion of the 
Coronation of His Majesty 
i King George VI in May 1937. 

I His Highness again went on an 

j Educational trip in May 1938 
amd returned to the Capital in 
j October 1938. His Highness 

after receiving practical admi> 
nistrative training in the State 
was invested with full Ruling Powers on the i6th March 1940. 

Salute : 15 guns- 

Area of the State : 1,800*24 square miles. Average revenue : 

I Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 

and Jagirs^ etc. Population : 243*521 according to Census of 1931. 

War Contributions : At the outbreak of war, the Durbar offered 
all the resources of tlie State and His Highness volunteered his personal 
services. Since then, the State has contributed Rs. 1,15,000 of which 
His Highness paid from liis private purse Rs. 60,000 for the purchase 
of a Light Tank complete with arms, and Rs. 5,000 towards The Lord 
Mayor’s Air Raid Victims Relief Fund. Defence Bonds of the face 
value of Rs. 50,000 have also been purchased by the Durbar and 
liberal donations from the officials and the public amounting to 
Rs. 6,000 have been contributed to Red Cross and other Funds. From 
I the State Army one Demonstration Platoon has been furnished and 

I raising of one section of a mechanised transport Unit has been promised. 

! Six Signallers have already left for active service. 

{ Administration of the State is now carried on by His Highness the 

1 Maharaja Saheb Bahadur with the help of a Council consisting of a 
I Dewan who is also the Vice-President and two other Members (Revenue 
j and Judicial). 

STATE COUNOL. 

President : His Highness Maharaja Anand Rao Puar Saheb 
Bahadur, Dewan and Vice-President : M. K. Kher, Esq., 
B.Sc., LLtB. Revenue Member : Mr. Raghunath Sahai. 

' Judicial Member : Rao Bahadur B. S. Pharaskhanewale, 

B.A., LL.B. Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch : 
! Mr. B. S. Bapat, M.A., LL.B. Durbar and Council Secretary: 

;j Mr. R. M. Puranik, M.A., LL.B. 
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D H A R A M P U R : H. 

H. Maharana Shri VijA- 

YADEVJI MoHANDEVJI 
Rana, Raja Sahieb of Dharam- 
pur. 

Born : 1884. Ascended the | 

Gadi : 1921. liducated : At ' 

the Rajkuniar College, Rajkot. I 
Married : In 1905 A. S. ; 
Rasikkunverba, daughter of H. ! 
H. Maharaja Shri Gambhirsinhji 
Maharaja of Rajpipla and after 
her demise in 1907, A. S. Mati- 
harkiinverba, daughter of Kumar 
Shri Samantsinhji of Palitana. 
She died in J anuary 1939. 

His Highness is a Meml)er of 
the ('hamber of Princes in his 
own right. A Banner was pre- 
sented to the State by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria in 1887. 
Visited Europe, Spitzbergen, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, China, 
Japan, Federated Malaya States, Java-Sumatra, Manila, Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Palestine, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, U.^A., 
Cuba, Costa-Rica and Panama. 

Their Highnesses were received by Their Majesties the King and 
Queen in 1924. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, His Highness when on tour, 
from Naples offered his personal services and placed all the State 
resources at the disposal of the British Government. War Contri- 
butions : Rs. 5,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, and 
Defence Bonds worth Rs.i 0,000. State Servants and public have 
purchased Defence Bonds worth Rs. 23,000. His Highness was a 
Patron of the War Fete held by the Resident at Baroda on 14-12-1940 
and donated Rs.500. 

Princess Rajendrakunver Baiji Saheb, President of the Ladie.s 
Meeting convened by Shrimati Sushiladevi Bhatkal, Private Secretary 
to His Highness, donated Rs.200 to the Silver Trinket Fund and collected 
Rs.800 from the ladies. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji, b.a. (Bom.), m. a: (Cant.). 
Area of the State : 70439. miles: Population: about 112,031. 
Revenue: Rs.8Jlakh.s. Salute: Permanent 9, personal 1 1 . Recreation: 
Shooting, Music and Travelling. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary : Shrimati Sushiladevi Bhatkal. Personal 
Assistant: Mr. Bhogilal J. Mody. Assistant Secretary: Mr. Jagmo- 
handas C. Shah. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

Pre&iiefU : Mr. D. V. Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. Revenue Member : Mr. S. J. Desai, b.a. 
Commerce and Industry Member : Dr. S. K. Pillai, occ. d. (Munich). Law Member ‘ 1; 

Mr. B. T. Shah, b.a., ll.b. . !: 
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D HOLPUR : Lt.-Col. 

His Highness Rais- 
udtDaula Sipahdak- 
ul-Mitlk Saramad Raj Hai 
Hind Mahakajadhiraj Sri 
Sawai Mahakaj Rana Sir 
Udai Bhan Singh 

Lokendra Bahadur Delkr 
Jung Jai Deo, G.C.I.E., 
k.C.S.r, K.C.V.O., Maha- 
raj Rana of Dholpur. 

Born : 12 th February 

1893. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 
March 1911 and assumed 
full ruling powers in 1913. 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes, and then for a brief period in the Imperial Cadet Corps, 
after which he went on an educational tour to the Western 
Countries of Europe. He was a Member of the first tw^o 
Round Table Conferences and visited England in 1930-31. 

Married: To the sister of the present Rais pf Badru- 
khan — one of the very old Houses of the Phulkian States. 

A rea of the State : 1,221 sq. miles. Population : 254,986. 
Revenue : Rs. 19,74,000. 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns ; personal 17 guns. 

STATE COUNQL. 

President : H.H. The Maharaj Rana Bahadur. 

Members. 

Financial 6- Political Secretary : Pandit Kaladhar Tewari. 

Jagirdar 6- President, Municipality : Nawab Mohammad Rustam Ali 
Khan. 

Pevenue Secretary : Babo Madhu Narain, B.A. 

Personal Secretary : Rai Saheb M. Din Dayal, B. A. 

Adm. Officer,' Police Department: Rai Bahadur Sardar Tirath 
Singh, I.S.O: 

Military Secretary, G.O.C. ; Lt.-Col. Raghubir Singh. 
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D HRANGADHRA: 
Major H. H. Maha 
RAJA Maharana 
Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Saheb of Dhrangadhra in 
Kathiawar. 

Born : In 1889, and 

succeeded to the Gadi in 
1911. Educated: Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and later in 
England with Priv^ate tutors 
under the guardianship of 
Sir Charles Ollivant. 

Married: Five times. 

Has three sons (i) Maharaj, 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri 
Mayurdhwajsinhji, Heir apparent, (2) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Viren drasinhji and (3) Maharaj Kumar Shri 

Dharmendrasinh j i . 

Area : 1,167 ^<1- niiles exclusive of the State's portion 

of the lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 88,961. Annual 

Revenue : Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 13 Guns. 

His Highness has so far contributed Rs. 15,576 to the War 
Plane Fund, Rs. 1,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s St. Dunstan's 
Fund and is making a monthly contribution of Rs. 100 to the 
Western India States Publicity Bureau. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur Manishanker R. Trivedi, B.A., 
LL.B. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary : Chandrakant B. Yodh. Staff Officer, 
Dhrangadhra State Forces : Major Jaswantsinhji J. Parmer. 
Household Controller : Rana Jethubha Akhubha. 

CHIEF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and Wheat. 

PRINOPAL INDUSTRIES. 

Salt and manufacture of Soda Ash at Dhrangadhra 
Chemical Works, Limited, Dhrangadhra, which is the only 
work of the kind in India. 
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M aharaj Yuvraj 
Kumar S h r i 

Mayurdhwajsinhji, Heir- 
Apparent of Dhrangadhra 
State. 

Born : On the 3rd March 
1923 to Her Highness the 
Kotdawallan Maharaniji 
Saheb Shri Anandkiinverba. 

Educated \ First at 
Dhrangadhra under the 
supervision of Mr. R. J. O. 

Meyer. Sent to England to 
prosecute his studies further 
with a private tutor, Mr. 

Meyer, in 1935. vSubsequent- 
ly joined the Hailybury College. He was progressing very 
well at the College and the Principars reports about his 
progress, etc., at the College had been excellent, but owing to 
the outbreak of hostilities with Germany, he had to return to 
India in September 1939. 

He joined St. Joseph’s Academy in Dehra Dun in 
January 1940. 

He is a keen sportsman taking interest in outdoor and 
indoor games. 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Virendrasinhji was born on 20th 
August 1927 to Her Highness Ametwallan Maharaniji Saheb. 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Dharmendrasinhji was born on 
26th November 1927 to Her Highness Jamnagarwallan 
Maharaniji Saheb. 

Both the Maharaj Kumars were sent to England with 
the Yuvraj Maharaj kumar Saheb. They were studying at 
Heathmount School in England and were obliged to return 
to India owing to the outbreak of war. They were admitted 
to H. R. H. Prince of Wales Royal Indian Military College 
at Dehra Dun in January 1940. 
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D HROL : H. H. Thakore 1 
Saheb Shrt Chandra- 
siNHj I Saheb, the present 
Ruler of D h r o 1 State, ji 
W. I. S. Agency. The State ; 
wa.s founded by Jam Shri , 
Hardholji in about 1595 A. 1). 
The Rnliiifi^ family belongs to 
the Jadeja Rajputs, the descen- 
dants of Lord vShri Krishna. 

Born on tlie 28th August 1912 
A. I). Succeeded to the Gadi : | 

20th October 1939. Educated I 
at the Rajkumar College, | 
Rajkot, where he had a brilliant ; 
career and won many prizes and i 
medals. After obtaining tlie | 
Chief’s College Diploma, he | 
joined the Deccan College for | 
further studies. i 

H. H. The Thakore Saheb ji 
holds Sanad of adoption. 
The succession to the Gadi is governed by the rule of primogeniture. 

His Highness is a member of the Chamber of IVinccs in his own right. 

Average annual revenue : Rs. 2,89,281-7-9 ; Area: 282.7 sq. miles ; 
Population : 27,630 according to the Imperial Census of 1931 A. D. ; 
Hereditary Salute : 9 guns. 

DHROL STATE’S WAR EFFORTS. 

H. H. The Thakore Saheb contributes Rs. 5,000 annually 
towards H. E. The Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

Rs. 250 donated by Her Highness Maharani Saheba towards the 
Silver Trinket Fund. 

Rs. 2,000 State’s contribution towards the W. I. S. Agency War- 
Plane Fund. 

Rs. O34 were raised from Dhrol State in aid of the Red Cross 
and War Blind Lucky Bag Fund, W. I. S. Agency. 

Monthly contribution of Rs. 50 towards the publication and 
maintenance of the W. I. S. Agency War Gazette. : 

CIVIC GUARDS. 

To the call for enlistment in the civic guards there was 
very good response from the bhayats and the public. The work is 
proceeding very satisfactorily. 

OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr. Reva.shanker Navalshanker Vyas, B?X., LL.H., | 
Revenue Commissioner : Jadeja .Shivsinliji Mulubha ; Sar Nyayadh- |i 
ish : Mr. Kapurchand Motichand Shah, B.A., LL.B. ; Chief Medical | 
Officer: Dr. Vishwanath Narbheram De.sai, M.B.B.S. ; First Class | 
Magistrate : Mr. Pragmal Hirji Rathod, B.A., LL.B.; Chief Accounts 
Officer: Mr. Bhanushanker Jatashanker Dave; Superintendent of 
Police : Jadeja Merubha Sursinhji ; Educational Inspector : Mr. 
Pragmal Hirji Rathod, B.A., LL.B. ; Secretary to Hazur Office : Mr. | 
Gunvantrai Manshanker Jhala. _ _ } 
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D UNGARPUR : H. H. 

Rai-i-Ravan MahaRaja- 
DHIRAJ MaHARAWAL SHRI 
Sir Lakshman Singhji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., the present 
Ruler of Dungarpur. 

Born : on the 7tli March, 
iyo8 and succeeded his father 
on the J5th November, 1919. 

His Highness married the grand- 
daughter of the Raja of Bliinga 
on the 8th February, 1920. He 
was educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, where he passed 
the Diploma Examination and 
studied up to the first year of the 
Post Diploma course. In addi- 
tion to winning prizes at school 
His Highness had the distinc- 
tion of getting the Sword of 
Honour. After leaving the Mayo 
College, in May 1927, lie proceed- 
ed on a short visit to Europe returning in October 1927. His Highness 
was invested with full ruling powers on the i6tli February, 1928. In 
March of tlie same year he married a second time a daughter of His 
late Highness Maharaja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur of Kishengarh. 
His Highness has three Maharaj Kumars and four IVincesscs. The 
Heir-apparent Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji Baliadur was born 
on the 14th August, 1931. His Highness has three brothers. He was 
created K.C.S.I. in 1935. 

The Rulers of Dungarpur belong to the Gehlot-Aliara Clan of the 
Sisodia Rajputs and arc the eldest branch of the House of Udaipur, 
The separation of the Dungarpur House from the House of Mew^ar 
dates from Vikram Sanivat 1228 (A.D. 1171), when Rawal Saniant 
Singh, Ruler of Mewar and the eldest son of Rawal Kshem Singh, left 
his patrimony and migrating south slew Chaurasiinal, the l^armar 
Ruler of Vagad, the ancient name for the Country comprising the 
present States of Dungarjnir and Banswara with its Capital at Batpat- 
rak or Baroda. The early rulers of whom Devpaldev and Virsingh 
are worthy of special note, gradually extended their territory by 
driving out the Par mars from Galiakot and Arthoona. It was Mahara- 
wal Dungar Singh who founded the present Capital and named it 
Dungarpur after himself. Of subsequent rulers, Maharawals Gopinath 
and Somdas are noteworthy for the resistance they ottered to the 
Sultans of Gujerat and Malwa. 

On the death of Maharawal Udai Singh i, a warrior of great 
repute, who fell fighting against the Emperor Babar in 1528 A. D. 
at the battle of Khanwa, the State of Vagad was split up, the portion 
to the west of the river Mahi with the Capital, Dungarpur being retained 
by the elder son. Frith vi Raj, and the eastern portion, now forming 
the State of Banswara, going to the younger son, JagmaL 

Area: 1,460 sq. miles. Population: 227,500. Average Revenue: 
Rs. 8,00,000. Salute: 15 guns. 
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F ARIDKOT : Lieutenant 
His Highness Farzand- 
i-Saadat N I s II a n 
Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Raja 
Sir Harindar Singh Brarbans 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Ruler of 
Faridkot State, Punjab. 

Bom : On 29th January 
1915. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : Dec. 
1918. His Highness assiiiued 
full ruling Powers on 1 7th 
October 1934. 

Educated : At Aitchison 

Chiefs' College, Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career. Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, standing 1st in his College in English and winning the Godley 
Medal and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geography. His 
Highness received practical administrative and judicial training in his 
State. 

In December 1933 His Highness successfully completed a course 
of military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse. His 
Highness is a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games, especially 
Polo. 

Married : The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Bhagwant Singh 
Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, in February 1933. 



Appointed K.C.S.I. on ist January 1941- 
Salute : 1 1 guns. 

Area of State : 643 square miles. Population : 1,99,283 

Gross Income ; Rs. 17,00,000. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahadur, 
born 22nd October 1937. 


WAR EFFORTS & COMRIBUTIONS. 

All the resources of the State have been placed at the disposal of 
His Majesty the King Emperor, while the personal services of tin- 
Ruler, as well as of the State Forces have also been offered. The 
State Sappers and Miners Company, proceeded to Roorkee for intensive 
training in September 1939, have now moved to the Frontier on 
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active service. A special reserve of loo men and a State Service 
Company 300 Strong have been raised. Faridkot Militia 523 Strong 
to be armed and housed in special fortified posts and a Camel Corps 
of 168 have also been raised. 

CASH CONTRffiUTIONS.* 

1. His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, Rs. 1,00, 000 
from the State. 

2. I.ocal War Purposes Fund over Rs. 40,000 from the members 
of the Ruling family. Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

3. St. Dunstan's Fund, Rs.5,000 from the State and about 
Rs.3,600 froni the Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

4. Eady Linlithgow’s Gold and Silver Trinket Fund. A sum of 
Rs.9,000 was remitted to defray the cost of two Ambulances, one from 
the ladies of the Ruling Family and the other on behalf of the women 
of Faridkot. 

Out of this sum Rs.3,168 have been contributed by the members 
of the Ruling Family and other ladies of the State and the balance by 
the State, 

5. Lord Mayor's Fund, Rs.5,000. 

6. A ten ton steam road roller has been supplied to the Govern- 
ment. 

7. £7,500 have been invested in the 3% National Defence Bonds 
(British War Savings Movement). 

8. A sum of Rs. 5, 00, 000 has been invested in the Government 
of India Defence Bonds of 1946. 

9. Faridkot Troops Comforts Fund, Rs. 15,600 from the Officials 
and Non-officials of the State. 

Kan war Manjitindar Singh Sahib Bahadur : — 

The younger brother of His Highness Raja Brarbans Bahadur, 
born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchi^on Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore, is Minister to His Highness. 

PRINQPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B.A. 

Home Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh. 

Judicial & Revenue Secretary : Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Aziz, 
B.A., LL.B. 
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G WALIOR: His Highness 
Maharaja, Mukh 
tar-ul-Mulk, Azim- 
ul-Iqtidar, Rafi-Ush-Shan, 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatasham-i» 
Dauran, Umdat-ul-Umra, 
Maharajadiiiraj, Hisam-us- 
Saltanat, Sir Jivaji Rao 
S ciNDiA, Altjah Bahadur, 
S H R I N a Tir , M A N SU R -I -Z A M A N , 

F I D W I - I - H A z rat-i-Malik i- 
M U A Z Z AM-I-RaB'I-UD-DaRJ A-1- 
Inglistan, Maharaja of Hr* 
Gwalior State. 

Born : zGth June 191 (>. 
Son of His late Highness Maha- 
raja Sir Madhav Rao Seine! ia 
and Her Highness the Maharani 

Gajraraja Scindia. 

Ascended the throne on the 27th September 1925, assumed 
ruling powers on 2nd November 1936. 

Educated : Privately under the guardianship of his mother, 
passed Matriculation Examination in Second Division, attended 
.Victoria College, Gwalior, 

Administrative training : Received Settlement and Revenue' 
training at I,yallpur (Punjab), Administrative training at Bombay 
and Bangalore and military training at Poona. 

Appointed “ Associate Knight ” of the Venerable Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in June 1937. Elected Vice-T’re.sident of the East 
India Association, London, in November 1937. ^'-C.I.E. in Janury Jo p- 

Salute : 21 guns. 

Recreation : Motoring, Big game shooting. Riding, Tennis. 
Reading. 

Area : 26,397 square miles. 

Population : 3,523,070. 

Revenue : Estimated for 1940-41 Rs. 2,66,60,000, 

Capital : Gwalior. 

Address : Jai Vilas, Gwalior ; Madhav Vilas, Shivpuri. 
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PERSONAL STAFF. 

Huzoor Secretary : Capt. Sardar K. D. Mahadik (on deputation)^ 
Capt. Sardar D. K. Jadhav, B.A., Offg. 

Military ^Secretary : Lieut. -Col. S. K. Surve. 

Personal Secretary : Capt. Eknathrao Patil, B.Sc. 

Comptroller of Household : Major Sardar A. B. Phalke. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : H. H. the Maharaja Scindia. 

Vice-President : RajnuintrapraveenS. P. Rajagopalchari, B.A.,B.L. 

Foreign and Political Minister : Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, Kt., 
C.S.I., M.A., LL.B. 

Army Minister : Major-General Rao Raja vSardar G. R. Raj wade, 
Mashir-i-Khas Bahadur, C.B.E., Shaukat-i-Jang. 

Home Minister : Rajinantrapraveen S. P. Rajagopalchari, B.A., 
B.L. 

Revenue Minister : Major Sardar Madhav Rao Phalke, Mukhtar- 
ud-Daula, Shaukat-i-Jang. 

Finance Minister : Sir Charles Carson, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Minister for Law and Justice : Mr. G. K. Shinde B.A., Bar-at-law 
(OEg.) 

Minister for Industries, Commerce and Communications : Col. 
Sardar M. N. Shitole, Umdat-ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra, Deshmukh, 
Rustam-i-Jang Bahadur. 

Minister for State Commercial Concerns and Supplies ; Lt.-Col. 
Rao Bahadur Bapu Rao Pawar. 

Minister for Jagirs and Co-operation : Mr. Hakim Ahmad, B.A. 

Minister for Rural Welfare and Local Self-Government : lAr. 
Takhatmal Jalori. 

Secretary : Syed Mohammad Ali. 

In matters of administration His Highness is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers under his direct control. The Council is composed of 
ten Ministers. The State Army consisting of Cavalry, Infantry and 
Artillery units is considered to be the best among Indian State Forces. 
It has its own Postal system and Light Railway. Besides a number of 
Schools the State has two Colleges for boys and one for girls. A Public 
School is run on European lines to impart education to the children of 
nobles and upper middle class. 

New political reforms were announced in June 1939 whereby 
two Houses of Legislature, the I’raja Sabha (Lower House) and the 
Samant Sabha (Upper House) of 85 and 40 members respectively 
have been provided. The Praja Sabha will have 50 members duly 
elected and 35 members, including not exceeding 15 officials, will be 
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nominated. The Samant Sabha will be formed of 40 members of whom 
20 will be elected and the remainder nominated including officials 
not exceeding 12, The method of election to both the Houses is direct. 
The subjects of Gwalior Durbar are entitled to fundainental riglits 
of good citizens and possess the various civic liberties which include ! 
liberty of speech and liberty of the press, liberty of association and 
liberty of conscience. 

Gwalior now claims to be one of the few advanced States whicli | 
have taken practical steps in associating the public voice with the 
administration of the State by reserving a seat in the Council of Ministers 
for a non-official person, and by the appointment of Mr, Takhatnuil, 
a leading lawyer of Bhilsa and prominent public worker as Minister i 
for Rural Welfare and Local Self-Government. ■ 

Since the present Ruler assumed powers, vigorous impetus lias 
been given to all-round moral and material progress. The construe- ( 
tion of the Harsi Reservoir costing about ij crorcs, a proposal lo 
construct an up-to-date Female Hospital and the sanction of one crore 
of rupees for rural reconstruction are the landmarks in the history j 
of Gwalior. The network of roads has been utilised by the motor bus 
service run by the Gwalior and Northern India Transport Company, 
and those places which were unconnected are now being joined with 
important highways. To bring Gwalior closer to the outer world, 
His Highness has recently sanctioned the construction of a Seaphiiu; 
Base, which will serve as a halting Station on the Imperial Air Line 
at Madhav Sagar and an Aerodrome at Maharajpur. 

His Highness was one of the first rulers in India to place the army 
and resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, and it is in keeping with the traditions of his House and v^iill 
his own military training that he offered his personal services also. 
Immediately after the outbreak of the present war Gwalior took steps to 
sponsor effective measures, such as were taken in British India, by 
promulgating rules for the safety of the public, registration of European 
subjects, restriction of the movements of foreigners and control of the 
Press and price control in order to prevent profiteering. The pick of ' 
his splendid army was offered by His Highness to the British Govern- 
ment, and six Units — the 3rd Gwalior Lancers, the Mountain Battery, 
the 4th Gwalior Infantry Regiment, the 2nd Infantry, ‘ B ’ Battery and 
the Gwalior Transport have left the State and are already serving with ; 
British Indian troops, A thousand recruits have been enlisted to | 
provide reinforcements and bring units upto depot strength. Beside.s 
the contributions in men and material. His Highness has both givon 
and invested handsome amounts towards the successful prosecution 
of the war, with an approximate total reaching 40 lacs of rupees so hit . 
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H yderabad ; h i s 

Exalted Highness, 

Rustom-i-D o w r a n, 

Arastu-i-Zaman, Lt.-General 
Muzaffar-ul-M u l k Wal- 
Mamalik, Nawab Sir Mir 
Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, 

Fateh Jung Sipah Salar, 

Faithful Ally of the British 
Government, Nizamud-Doula, 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, 

G.C.S.L, G.B.E., Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar. 

Born : 1886. Ascended the 
throne : 1911. Educated : Pri- 
vately. 

Married : In 1906 Dulhan 
Pasha, daughter of Nawab 
Jehangir Jung, a nobleman, 
representing a collateral branch 
of the Nizam’s family. 

Heir : His Highness Nawab Mir Himayat Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Azam Jah, Prince of Berar. 

Area: 100,465 square miles. Population: 17,877,986(1931). 
Revenue : Actuals for 1939-40 : 914 .06 lakhs. Estimated fof 1940-41 : 
926.51 lakhs. Salute : 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council of twenty members, eight of 
whom are elected and an Executive Council of six officials with a 
President. It maintains its own paper currency and coinage, postal 
system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts Colleges 
including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law 
and Teaching. It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras 
University, a College for Jagirdars and a College of Physical Education. 
There are also a Village Industries Training Centre, a Central Technical 
College and an Observatory. The establishment of a State Bank 
is contemplated in the near future. The State is of great historical 
and archaeological interest, as within its limits, are situated many old 
capitals of ancient and mediajval Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, 
temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful Buddhist sculptures 
and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 

In order to afford the people more effective association with 
Government, constitutional reforms of a far-reaching character were 
announced on 17th July, 1939. They are based for the most part 
cn the recommendations of a predominantly non-official Committee. 
Under the new reforms scheme, a much enlarged Legislative Assembly, 
with an elected majority and a specific list of matters within its pur- 
view, is to be established. The basis of representation both for the 
Assembly and for all the local bodies will be functional with joint 
electorates. The new constitution also provides for the setting up 
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of a number of Advisory Committees on such subjects as Religious 
^^ffairs« Finance, Education j Agriculture, Industries, etc., to advisu 
the Members of Government concerned on those matters, for the recon- 
stitution Of the Hyderabad Civil Service Committee, the setting up of 
Appointment Boards to control recruitment to Government services, 
n-nd the establishment of Panchayats, and the reconstitution arui 
expansion of existing District Boards and Town Municipalities. A 
new press legislation is also on the anvil. 

\^^n the Reforms come to be fully implemented there will b(' 
i6 District Boards, 12 Jagir and Illaqa Boards and 100 Municipal 
and Town Committees and 2,000 Panchayats, not to mention iho 
jLegislative Assembly itself, Appointment Hoards for all Departments, 
a reconstituted Civil Service Committee, 7 Statutory Advisory Com- 
mittees dealing with such important matters as Finance, Industries, 
Education, Agriculture, Religious Affairs and Sanitation, the District 
Conferences meeting every year in all the Districts. 

Hyderabad and War : Foremost among the units of Princely 
India, Hyderabad is in the forefront of all Indian States and ewn 
many British Indian provinces in the matter of her practical contri- 
bution to the war effort of the country. No sooner hostilities broke 
out in Europe than His Exalted Highness the Nizam, the " Faithful 
Ally ” of the British Government, in keeping with the traditional 
policy of the House of Asaf Jah, offered unstinted co-operation and 
placed his services and the entire resources of his Dominions at the 
disposal of the British Government. Inspired by the noble example 
set by their beloved Ruler, the people of Hyderabad also have volun- 
tarily put their shoulders to swell the war effort of the State. 

Not only has His Exalted Highness placed his Delhi and Bombay 
palaces at the disposal of the Government of India for war purposes, 
but has also donated £^0,000 from the “ Sarf-e-Khas ” (personal) 
Estate for aerial warfare and made a contribution of Rs. 5 lakhs to Hk- 
Viceroy’s Fund. This is in addition to the contributions totalling; 
;^i5o,ooo made by H. E. H.’s Government to the Air Ministry in I.ondoii ; 
investment of Rs. 50 lakhs in the Government of India interest-free 
Defence Bonds and the monthly contribution of Rs. i J lakhs to defray 
the expenses of the Hyderabad regiments (a cavalry unit and an 
infantry battalion) stationed in British India for purposes of intenial 
security. A noble addition made to these generous contributions is 
the placing of a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs at the disposal of the Admiralty 
for the provision of a corvette for combating the submarine menace 
in the " Battle of the Atlantic.” 

This does not, however, by any means exhaust the list of measures 
which have been and are being taken by the Government and people 
of Hyderabad to contribute their cpiota to the country’s w^ar effort. 
A special organization has been created and entrusted with the task 
of aligning Hyderabad industries with the war effort. The N. S. 
Railway workshops are manufacturing war materials and are bein" 
assisted in the task by the Public Works and the Commerce and Indus- 
tries Department. The Road Transport Department of the Raihvav 
is training mechanics and drivers for the Indian Army. Hyderabad 
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also has the distinction of having an elementary flying training school, 
opened recently at the Begampet Aerodrome. The institution, esta- 
blished at a capital cost of Rs. 1,75,000, will turn out 100 pilots every 
year. 

But this is not all. As has already been stated, public response 
to appeals for funds has been very encouraging indeed. Nearly 
Rs. lakhs have so far been contributed to the Hyderabad War 
Purposes Fund, while the Hyderabad Hurricane Fund started with an 
appeal from the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari and the Resident at 
Hyderabad has yielded nearly Rs. 20J lakhs. Many notable contri- 
butions have been made from these funds for general war and relief 
purposes in England as well as elsewhere in Europe. Moreover, the 
entire countryside has been galvanized into activity and an extensive 
network of District and Taluqa Committees set up to help in the co- 
ordination of war relief activities. 

Capital : Hyderabad — Population 466,894 (1931). It is the fourth 
largest city in the Indian Empire. The city is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the river Musi, witli fine public buildings, broad cement- 
ed roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the 
Char Minar, the Mecca Masjid, the fort and tombs of (iolconda, the 
large artificial reservoirs — the Osman Sagar and the Him ay at Sagar 
and the Osmania University. 

EXECUTIVE COUNOL. 

President : 

His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari (Nawab 
Hydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur) P.C., Kt., B.A., LL.D., D.C.L. (with 
Railway, Mines, Political and Constitutional Affairs Portfolios). 

Commerce and Industries, Wireless and Broadcasting Alemher : 

Nawab Sir Aqueex Jung Bahadur. 

Education and Finance Member : 

Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, M.A. (Oxon.) 

Revenue and Police Member : 

Sir Theodore J. Tasker, Kt., c.i.e., o.b.e., i.c.s. 

Army and Medical Member : 

Nawab Khusro Jung Bahadur. 

Judicial Member: 

’ Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law. 

Public Works Member : 

Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur, H.C.S. 
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H . H. General Walashan 
Nawab Mir Himayat 
Ali Khan, Azam Jah 
Bahadur, Prince of Berar, 
Heir-Apparent to H. E. H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and | 
Berar. 

Born: February ‘22nd, 1907. i 
Early education was entrust- j 
ed to eminent scholars, Indian j 
and European, and military j 
training was supervised by the j 
late Major-General Nawab Sir 
Afsarul-Mulk Bahadur. Showed 
special aptitude for all forms of 
manly sport, and excels in 
polo, tent-pegging, pig-sticking 
and hunting. A fine shot and : 
a keen all-round sportsman. 1 
Has also received thorough | 
training in administrative work, 
both executive and judicial. I 

His Highness married Durr-e-Shahvar, the only daughter of H. M. ■ 
the Califa Abdul Majid II. Her Highness received the title of Durdana 
Begum from H. E. H. the Nizam, after marriage. Her Highness received 
her education under the scholarly care of her father, and besides being 
well-versed in various languages, is a keen student, an able speaker and 
an excellent painter. Their Highnesses have travelled extensively in 
Europe, and in 1937, represented H. E. H, the Nizam at H. M. the King 
Emperor’s Coronation. Following the Berar Agreement of 1936, the 
hereditary title of H. H. the Prince of Berar has been conferred on the 
Heir- Apparent. Honorary Degree of LL.D. has been conferred on 
His Highness by the Osmania and the Aligarh Muslim Universities. 

His Highness was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Hyderabad 
State Forces in i934» associated himself whole-heartedly with 

measures designed to enhance the efficiency of the Army. Among the 
•more important schemes put into execution during his period of office, 
are the introduction of New Terms of Service, construction of a Central 
hospital, establishment of a Cantonment at Mominabad, reorganisation 
of the Military Medical Service, and the supply of free rations to all 
units. A number of reforms have been introduced in the Irregular 
Forces of the State, which are also under His Highness' command. His 
Highness keeps in close touch with the administration, and is parti- 
cularly interested in rural uplift activities, and in social and educa- 
tional developments. His recent tour of famine-stricken areas evoked 
memorable scenes. His speeches command wide interest, both on ac- 
count of their simple unaffected language, and because of the sympathy 
and understanding he brings to bear on the various problems. 

Staff : Nawab Samad Yar Jung Bahadur, Controller, Mir Taher 
Ali Khan, Private Secretary, Capt. Subhan Ali Khan, Capt. Syed Ba- 
SHiRUDDiN Ahmed, Lieut. Hamid Baig, Lieut. Nasir Mirza, Lieut. 
Ahmapullah, A.D.Cs. Address : ** Bella Vista," Hyderabad-Deccan- 
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I DAR: H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj 
Shrik Himiiat SiMCHji or 
’ — The fddt House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Rimma t Singhji is the 
loth of this illustrious line. 


Born : On 2nd September 1899- 
Succeeded to the Gadi : 14th April, 1931. 

Married : Shree Jawahar Kunwar 
Sahiba, the eldest daughter of Raja of 
Khandela in the Jaipur State in 1908. 

His Highness received his education at 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for years, leaving it after a 
brilliant career in 1916. He attained hhi 
diploma standing first in the list of 
candidates from all the Chiefs’ Colleges in 
India and was awarded His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s medal. He wou every class 
prixa from the fifth to the diploma, five 
prises for English and eleven others for 
various subjects. He won prizes in each 
division in succession for riding, . and 
represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. 

As will be seen, ho upheld his family tradition as a horseman. From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of xo, be bad 
accounted for many a panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not bis only recreation for he 
has a goCd ear lor music and is interested in painting and photography. 

On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Hunmat Singhji took an active 
part In the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in xpsg-so. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of his State when he 
ascended the Gadi of Idar. Since his accession in X93X, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected bis experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir- apparent, was born 
in 19x7. 

■ On the outbreak of War His Highness placed all the resources of the State at the disposal 
of the Government. His Highness is giving Rs. 25,000 annually for the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund. The State has also present^ its two Aircraft — a Monospar and a Hornet 
Moth to the Government. Rs. 4,777-9-9 including Rs. 1,509 as annual contributions were 
contributed by the members of the Ruling Family and the Jagirdars of the State towards 
the War Purposes Fund. Rs. 500 were presented on behalf of the ladies of the State towards 
Her Excellency’s Trinket Fund. A Central War Committee has been established which 
is making every efiort for the collection of funds. 


Salult ; X5 Guns. Area: 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue : Rs. 22.99 Lakhs. 
Diwan : Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jaqakmath Bhandari, M.A., LL.B. 
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I NDORE : His High- 

NESS Maharajadhiraj 
Raj Rajeshwar Sawai 
Shree YEshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
Maharaja of Indore. 

Bom : 6th September 1908. 
Accession :26th Februaryi926. 
Investiture : 9th May 1930. 
Educated : In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married : In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). Her High- 
ness Maharani Sanyogita Bai 
died in July 1937. 

Daughter : Princess Ushadevi, 
born 20th October 1933. 

His Highness married Miss 
Marguerite Lawler in September 

1938. 

Delegate to the R.T.C. in 1931. 

Area of State : 9,902 square miles. Population : Over 15,00,000. 
Revenue : Rs. 1,21,81,100. 

Salute : 19 guns (21 guns within the State). 

Address : Indore, Central India. 

Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, H. H. the Maharaja 
placed the entire resources of the State including the State Army and 
his personal services at the disposal of the British Crown. His 
Highness donated a sum of Rs. 5,00,000 and placed it at the disposal 
of H. E. the Viceroy for being utilised in any manner towards war 
purposes His Excellency thought best. Subsequently H. H. the 
Maharaja and his Government, in keeping with the traditions of the 
illustrious house of Holkar and the close ties that bind it with the 
British Crown, intensified the State war effort and took various mea- 
sures with a view to contribute to the utmost degree towards the 
effective prosecution of the war and the speedy success of the cause for 
which the British Empire has been compelled to take up arms against 
the ruthless and unscrupulous Nazi aggression. 

Besides the various administrative measures that were considered 
necessary for the maintenance of peace and order. His Highness’s 
Government deputed the ear-marked Holkar Transport Corps to 
Jhansi for undergoing preliminary training in the beginning of the 
year 1940 and in June 1940, two Companies of the ist Battalion with the 
Battalion Headquarters were made available for service with His 
Majesty’s Forces if and when required. Subsequently in July 194 ^^' 
under special orders of H. H. Maharaja, the whole of the ist 
Battalion was placed at the disposal of the Crown and steps have 
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been taken to bring up all units of the Holkar State Forces to full 
strength. The fullest co-operation is being offered to the Government 
of India in a number of matters connected with the war,/^,^., facilities 
for recruitment of war personnel for different work including technical 
personnel such as Motor Mechanics, etc. 

Liberal contributions were made towards the War / Relief Fund, 
the Defence Savings movements and the British Red, Cross, Indian 
Red Cross and the St. Dunstan’s Fund. H. H. the Maharaja also 
sanctioned the purchase of Interest Free Defence Bonds of Rs. 3,00,000, 
and all Government servants of the State getting not less than Rs. 50 
p.m. have offered to pay a day’s salary every month towards the 
purchase of Defence Bonds and Savings Certificates. 

In July 194O1 H. H. the Maharaja offered the “ Air Speed Envoy ” 
aeroplane to the British Air Ministry for war purposes and the offer 
was gratefully accepted by the British Air Ministry. 

The scheme regarding conferment of Emergency Commissions 
was brought to the notice of young men desirous of entering Military 
service during the war and several candidates and officers have been 
recommended for the purpose. A number of applications for war 
service from members of the public as well as from State servants 
including Sub-Assistant Surgeons employed in the State Medical 
Department have been forwarded to the British Indian Authorities. 
His Highness has also sanctioned a donation of £2,000 towards the 
Lord Mayor’s Air Distress Fund. Recently His Highness has also 
sanctioned the purchase of 3% Government of India Defence Bonds 
for Rs. 1,00,000. 

CABINET. 

President : 

Wazir-Un-DowLAH Rai Bahadur Col. Dinanath, 
Bar-at-Law, Prime Minister. 

Honorary Minister. 

Sardar R. K. Zanane, B.A. 

Home Minister : 

Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur M. A. Rashid Khan, B.A. (Oxon.), 

Bar-at-Law. 

Judicial Minister : 

Rai Bahadur Rangilal, M.A. 

Minister-in~A ttendance : 

Major Rajendra Singh Namli Wafadar-i-Dowlat. 

Revenue Minister : 

Mashir Bahadur C. G. Matkar, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law (Offg.). 

Army Member : 

• Major General H. M. K. Grace y. 

Police Member: 

R. a. Horton, Esq., C. I. E. 
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J A O U A : Lieutenant- 

Colonel H. H. Fakhrud- 
Daulah Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Iftikhar Am 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-k- 
Jang, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born : 1883. Ascended the 

Cadi in 1895. Educated at 
the Daly College, Indore, served 
in the Imperial Cadet Corps for 
fifteen months till 1 902, and is 
Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the British Army. At the out- 
break of the War in 1939, His 
Highness, placed all the resources 
of his State at the disposal of 
His Majesty the King Emperor. 

M arriage : His Highness’ first 
marriage was celebrated in 
1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 and the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Recreations : Polo, Hunting and Golf. 

Heir-Apparent : Lt.-Col. — Birjis Qadr NAtVABZADA Mohammad 
Nasir Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Area of State : 601 square miles. Revenue : Rs. 15,00,000, 

Population : 1,16,788. ' Salute : 13 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Chief Minister : Khan Bahadur Syed Bunyad 
Hussain, B.A., (Alig.), MX. A. (Central), (Retired Collector, 
Punjab), (Political, Finance and Police). 

Members. 

Military Secretary : Farrukh Siyar Nawabzada Mohammad 
Mumtaz Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Secretary, Household Department : Mumtazim Bahadur Sahibzada Mir 
Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Secretary, P, W. D. 6» Education : Sahibzada Mir Ghulam Zainul- 
ABSDiK Sahib. 

Secretary*, Law and Justice, and Chief Justice, High Court : Mr. Nasrat 
Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.). 

Revenue Secretary : Moulvi Mohammad Rafiullah Sahib. 

Secretary : Pandit Amar Nath Katju, B.Sc„ LL.B, 
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N ASIR Ali Khan — Lt.-Col. 

BirjisQadr Nawabzada 
Mohammad Sahib Baha- 
dur, is His Highness' eldest son 
and heir-apparent of Jaora. 

Born on i6th May igo6. 

In his early age, he received his 
education in Mayo College, 

Ajmer, and Daly College, 

Indore, and subsequently at 
home under the tutorship 
of Major P. F. Norbury, 

D.S.O., I. A., a retired British 
Officer. The Nawabzada left for 
England in 1925 where he 
joined the agricultural college 
at Cirencester. He successfully 
received education at the Ciren- 
cester College and obtained his 
Diploma. He was a brilliant 
sportsman at the College and 
won his Blue " in Hockey. 

He was Captain of the Hockey eleven of the College for 3 years and 
of the tennis team for 2 years. He was also a prominent member of 
the cricket eleven. 

He returned home in 1932 and began to take keen interest in the 
State Administration and was appointed Member of the State Council 
in charge of the Revenue Department, which portfolio he held for 
nearly five years. During this period he officiated several times as 
the Chief Minister of the State. 

On the outbreak of the present European war he contributed a 
sum of Rs. 3,000 from his own private purse for the prosecution of 
the war, and also gave substantial donations to the Red Cross and 
various other War Funds. 

On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His Imperial Majesty the 
late King Emperor George V in 1935 he held several public meetings 
and collected a large sum for the Silver Jubilee Fund which was remitted 
to the Government of India. He received the Silver Jubilee medal in 
1935. and His Imperial Majesty the King George VI Coronation 
Medal in 1937. 



The Nawabzada has three children, 2 sons and one daughter. 
Recreation : Polo, Hunting, Shooting, Golf and Tennis. 
Address : — Machchhi Bhawan Palace, Jaora, C.I. 
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J ANJIRA: His Highness i 

SiDi Muhammad Khan, 
Nawab Saheb of Janjira! I; 

Born : March 7th, 1914. j 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 1 

2nd May 1922. Was invested '! 

with full Ruling Powers on gtli 
November 1933. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, where he took 
the Diploma with distinction 

in 1930. Received instruction 
in administration, politics and 
agriculture in the Deccan 
College, Poona, and adminis- 

trative training in the Mysore 
State. 

Married : On the 14th 
November 1933 the Shahajadi 
Saheba of Jaora State in Central 
India. 

Area : 379 square miles. Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue : Rs. 11,00,000. Salute : 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

The State enjoys plenary civil powers and also plenary criminal 
powers except over British subjects. 

Principal sources of the State income are Agriculture, Forestry, 
Abkari and Customs. 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS : 

Rs. 50,000 in 1939 and Rs. 20,000 in 1940 to the Viceroy's War 
Purposes Fund. 

Rs. 5,000 to The Lord Mayor's Fund, London. 

Rs. 1,500 towards the Red Cross Society and St. Dunstan’s Fund. 

The people of the State including Jafarabad have contributed 
Rs. 24,093 both by way of gift and purchase of Defence Certificates. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFHCERS t 

Dewan and Judge, High Court : Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud Shekhani, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. Almeida, M.D. (Hons.) Berlin, 
L.R.C.P. (Edin.), L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.R.F.P. & S. (Glas.), 
D.T.M. (Liv.), L.M. (Dublin). 

Chief Forest Officer : Mr. Syed Salar. 

Chief Engineer : Mr. V. A. Dighe, L.C.E. 

Private Secretary to H. H. the Nawab Saheb : ^r. G. S. Karbhaki, 

M.A., LL.B. 

Customs Inspector : Mr. Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman 
Khanjade. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : Mr. G. A. Dighe. 
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tAWHAR : Raja Shrimant 
I Yeswantrao alias 
,1 ^ Patangshah Vikramshah, 

Ij Ruler of Jawhar State, 

I is a descendant of the 

illustrious famUy of Jayaba 
Mukne who founded the 
dynasty. The valour and 
prowess of the Raja’s ancestors 
won them the proud and 
princely title of SHAH ” 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Born: nth December 1917. 

Education: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and then joined 
Blundell’s Old Public School 
j in England. Received adminis- 

trative training in England, and 
on return to India in 1937, 
ceived practical administrative 
training under the Collector of 
Nasik. 

Married : In May 1938 Shrimant Kamala Raje, sister of the 
Rajasaheb of Jath. Heir- Apparent : Shrimant Yuvaraj Maharaj 
Digvijaysinhrao, born on 5th January 1940. 

The State is in direct political relation with the Government of 
India through the Resident, Gujarat States. The Raja was 
invested with full administrative powers on i6th January 1938. He 
exercises full Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and is a Member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right. The State is one of the oldest 
States in India and pays no tribute either to the British Government 
or to any other State. The Capital town of Jawhar is 1,500 feet above 
sea-level and the climate is excellent especially in summer. 

Sport : Shooting, Riding, Tennis and Motoring. 

Area : 308 square miles. Average Revenue : Rs. 4,00,000. 

Population : 57,261. Salute : 9 guns permanent. 

Chief Products : Grains such as Paddy, Nagli and Warai and 
j Forest produce such as Timber and Coal. 

War Efforts : The Rajasaheb has offered his personal services and 
resources of the State. Contributions: Rs. 15,000 as free gif t with a pro- 
I mise to contribute Rs. 5,000 each year for the duration orf the War to 
H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund, 3 percent. Defence Bonds of 
Rs. 15,000, Rs. 1,100 to Red Cross and other minor Funds, Rs. 7,000 
towards the gift of a Spitfire Aeroplane from full powered Rulers of 
Gujarat states to the R.A.F. 

Educational : Primary education is provided free to all throughout 
the States A free English Class is attached to the Main Vernacular 
School at Jawhar. 

Medical Relief: There are 3 dispensaries where free medical 
! relief is provided. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur M. O. Patel, b.a. 
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J HALAWAR: Lieut. H. H. 
Dhramdivakar Prajavat- iI 
SAL Mai^araj Rana Sir 
Shri Rajendra Sink Ji Dev I 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., M.R.A.S. j 
A.R.P.S., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S.; I 

F.R.H.S., F.R. Ag.S., etc., of | 
Jhalawar State. | 

Born : 15th July 1900. I 

Married. One son. Succeeded 
1929. 

Educated : Mayo College, I 

Ajmer ; School of Rural ! 
Economy, University of Oxford, j 
Was Lieutenant in the I.T.F.; is i 
now Lieutenant with ijigth 
Hyderabad Regiment 
(Russells); was attached in 1929 
at Fort Sandeman, Balu- jj 
chistan. Is a keen shikari j 
and has shot many tigers, j 
and a few Bisons, in South | 
India ; record shot three tigers in five minutes. Has a taste for music, ! 
agriculture, poetry and the fine arts ; Member of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain and the Bombay Natural History Society, the East | 
India Association, London, The British Association for the advance- 
ment of Science, Western India States Cricket Association, Rajkot, | 
Kennel Club of India, DehraDun, The W. I A. A., Bombay, The A. A., 
London, Royal Asiatic Society of London, The Calcutta Literary ! 
Society. Calcutta, Royal Agri-Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, | 
Royal Zoological Society of London, Royal Geographical Society of j 
London, Royal Horticultural Society of London, Royal Agricultural ! 
Society of England, London, Member of the British Society of jj 
Dowsers and himself a keen Dowser and Member of the Pinewood || 
Gun Club, Bisley Gun Club, The London Gun Club, Stratford-on-Avon |j 
Gun Club. Shri Bhawani Club, Brijnagar, “ Lodge " Rajputana, and ij 
is a Knight of the Round Table (England) ; Member of the Standing j! 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 1932-37 ; was President 
of All-India Kshattriya Mahasabha, 1934-36. His Highness is deeply , 
interested in mass education. The percentage of literacy in Jhalawar I 
State is by far the highest among the States in Rajputana. ;i 

War Contributions : Rs. 16,951 towards the War Purposes Fund. 

His Highness is contributing Rs. 500 per month from his privy put^e j: 
towards the same fund and will continue to do so until the cessation || 
of hostilities. Trinkets of the value of about Rs. 4,000 were collected jj 
in the State and sent to Her Excellency’s Trinket Fund. His Highness |, 
has also sent several cases of Bidis, Clay Pipes and tobacco for the | 
Indian Troops fighting outside India. j 

Area: 813 square miles. Population: 107,890. Salute: 13 j 

Heir- Apparent : Yuvraj Shri Harishchandra, born in Oxford, I 
27th September, 1921. Address: Raen Basera,'* Brijnagar, 

Rajputana, India; T. A. Jhalendra: Eccentric Club, London. 
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J ODHPUR : Air Com- 

modore His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar Sara- 
mad-i-Raja-i-Hind Maharaja 
i Dhiraja Sir Umaid Singhji 
! Sahib Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
i G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., A.D.C., 

LL.D., Ruler of Jodhpur State. 

Born : 1903 A. D. 

i Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

■ Married : Daughter of Rao 
ii Bahadur Thakur Jey Singhji 
; Bhati of Umaidnagar in 1921. 

'I Has five sons and one 
I daughter. 
ii 

; Heir-Apparent : M a h a r a j 
I Kumar Sri Hanwant Singhji Sahib, born in 1923. 

i Area of the State : 36,071 square miles. 

Population: 2,134,848 Souls. 

|| Revenue : Rs. 1,69,52,083. 

!: Permanent Salute : 17, Local 19 guns. 

: Efforts towards War : All the resources of the State as also the 

;| personal services of the Ruler and the services of the Sardar Risala 
I and Sardar Infantry have been placed at the disposal of the Imperial 
il Government. Cash contributions of Rs. 4,48,000 have been made so 
;j far. 3 Aeroplanes and one Gull glider have been contributed in addition 
1 to the above. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

Chief Minister and Finance Minister : Lt.-Col. Sir Donald 
I M. Field, C.I.E. 

Counsellor to His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur : Maharaj 
I Shri A jit Singhji Sahib. 

I Deputy Chief Minister (S* Revenue Minister : Dewan Bahadur 

Pt. Dharam Narainji, B.A., Bar-at-Law, C.I.E. 

I Public, Works Minister : Mr. S. G. Edgar, I.S.E. 

I Minister-in-W aiting : Rao Bahadur Rao Raja Narpat Singhji. 

I Minister for Justice : Dewan Bahadur K. S. Menon, B.A., 

I Bar-at-Law, 
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J UNAGADH : Captain 

H. H. Sir Mahabat- 
KHANJI RaSULKHANJI 
III, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Nawab 
Saheb of Junagadh, comes 
from the Babi (Yusufzai Pathan) 
family. 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 
Educated : Preparatory school 
in England and at Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Area : 3.337 sq. miles. 
lation : 6^0,515. Principal Port : 
Veraval. Revenue : Rs. i Crore. 
Salute ; 15 guns personal and 
local. 

Indian States Forces — Juna- 
gadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 

On the outbreak of the war, 
H. H. the Nawab Saheb placed 
all the resources of the state at the disposal of His Majesty. The state 
has made liberal contributions, both in men and money. Rs. 2,50,000 
have been contributed from the state, and Rs. 16,000 from the public. 
An aeroplane was presented to the Government and a cheque for 
Is.ooo has been given to purchase a Spitfire. State servants who 
have been called for service are given special terms in regard to 
their service, leave, pension, etc. 

A War Committee has been appointed with Sub-Committees to 
make further collections to the War Gifts Fund, to induce people to 
subscribe to War Loans for which promises have gone up to Rs. 2,00,000, 
to prevent false rumours and organise Civic Guards. A Ladies Commit- 
tee formed under the patronage of the Begum Sahebas collected 
Rs. 4,000 and many silver and other articles for Her Excellency’s Silver 
Trinket Fund. A further sum of Rs. 1,000 was collected from a 
Cinema Show for homeless Children in England. Coastal watching 
has also been undertaken by the state at 8 Coastal places where men 
watch the appearance of enemy vessels. One Guard of infantry is 
posted at Verawal and landing ground at Junagadh. One section 
of the Hotchkiss Gun and two sections of Infantry are posted at Verawal 
for defence at state expense. 

All state servants contribute i % of their pay every month for 
War Gifts Fund from January 1941. 

A further sum of Rs. 2 lacs has been contributed by the State to the 
War Fund. Out of this amount two Spitfires to be named “ Lady 
Linlithgow ” and “ Dilawar *’ are to be purchased and out of the 
balance of about Rs, 66,000 half the amount has been allotted to 
** Lady Linlithgow Silver Trinket Fund ’* and half to “ King 
George’s Fund ” for sailors in England. 

A Lucky Bag Lottery in aid of the War Gifts Fund was 
started in the state. Rs. 20,000 were realised from the sale of Tickets, 
out of which Rs. 15,000 were allotted to the War Gifts Fund. ^ 
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H e I R-A P P A R E N T : 

Nawabzada Mahomed 
Dilavar Khanji, Heir- 
Apparent of the State of Juna- 
gadh, Kathiawar. 

Born : On the 23rd June 
1922 to Her Highness Munuvar 
Jahan Begum Saheb at Juna- 
gadh. 

Education : At first Col. A. 

H. S. Wheatley was appointed 
as his Tutor and Guardian. 

After about two . years of his 
Tutorship, he and the second 
Prince Mahomed Himat Khanji 
were sent to England for study 
at Hailey bury College. 

During their stay in England 
they travelled to Switzerland 
and France where they visited 
many places of interest. After 

a stay of about five years in England from 1933 to 1938, the European 
political situation becoming tense, they returned to Junagadh. 

The Heir-Apparent takes a great deal of interest in skying, shoot- 
ing, polo, riding, tennis, motoring and he is very fond of cricket. 

After his return he has been taking keen interest in some of the 
branches of the State administration. He also personally supervises 
the Palace Household affairs. 

He is very popular due to his amiable disposition. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

H. H. The Nawab Saheb 

Vice-President of the Council and Dewan, Junagadh State : 
ViQUARUL Omera Ziaul Mulk Sahebzada Sardar Mahomed Khan 
Saheb Bahadur Diler Jung, B.C.S., J.P. 

Law Member : 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 

. Revenue Member : 

Rao Bahadur Maneklal Lallubhai, O.B.E. 

Additional Law Member : 

Abdul Majid Khan, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 
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K APURTHALA : Colonel 
His Highness Farzand- 

I-DiLBAND RaSIKH“UL- 

Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.C. 
S.I. (iQii), G.C.I.E. (1918). 
Created G.B.E. (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee. 
Honorary Colonel of 3-1 ith 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). 
One of the principal Sikli 
Ruling Princes in India. In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’ salute was raised 
to 15 guns and the annual 
tribute of ;£9,ooo a year was 
remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government ; received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the French Government 
in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rou- 
mania, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Iran, thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927. His Highness had the honour of attending the Silver 
Jubilee of His late Majesty in 1935, and the Coronation of Their 
Majesties King George VI and Queen Elizabeth in London in 1937. 
His Highness celebrated his Diamond Jubilee in November 1937. 

Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh. 

Household Minister and Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces : 

Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, C.I.E., I. A. 

Chief Minister : Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz, C.B.E. 

Area : 652 Square Miles. Population : 316,757. 

Revenue : Rs. 40,000,000. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
450,000, Rai Bahadur Diwan Sunder Dass being the Manager. 

** State Council : Shri Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh, President : 
Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, C.I.E.. I. A., Army Member 
Vice-President. Members: Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz, C.B.K , 
Chief Minister: Diwan Ajudhia Dass, Foreign and Revenue Member ] 
and Sardar Bahadur Sant Singh, Member for Law and Order.** 
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T IKKA Raja Paramjit 
Singh, Heir- Apparent of 
the State of Kapurthala, 

Punjab. 

Born : 19th May 1892. 

Education : Elementary educa- 
tion in Kapurthala under highly 
qualified English and French 
Tutors. Left for Europe in 
1 905 for further studies. J oined 
Cheam School in Surrey and 
then went to Harrow for a year. 

Attended Lyce6 Janson de 
Sailly in Paris for two years 
and then again returned to 
London to resume studies at 
St. Paul’s High School. 

Kensington. 

On return to India in 1909 
received thorough training in 
the State in administrative work 
both Executive and Judicial. 

Conducted the affairs of the 
State in the absence of His Highness the Maharaja in Europe in 1915* 
1919 and 1922 as Regent with full responsible powers and acted in a most 
efficient manner. In 1919 during serious troubles in the Punjab gained 
the praise and appreciation of the Government of India for himself and 
the State for excellent co-operation of the State in critical time. 

Again in 1935 took charge of the State administration for a 
few months on the retirement of the ex-Chief Minister Dewan Sir 
Abdul Hamid. Acted as President of the State Council of Adminis- 
tration from April to November 1939 during His Highness’s absence in 
Europe. On His Highness’s return from Europe took over charge of the 
Administration of the State as President of the Executive Council. Has 
travelled a great deal in Europe, the United States of America, &c. 
In 1928 accompanied His Highness the Maharajah to Madrid and 
stayed there with His Majesty King Alfonso xiii as his guest. In 
1930 visited His Majesty the King of Belgium with His Highness the 
Maharaja and attended a dinner party given by His Majesty at the 
Chateau of Lakin near Brussels. In 1936 His Majesty King Carol of 
Roumania invited him to his summer capital Sinaia where he stayed 
for a fortnight as the King’s guest. 

Attended the Coronation in Delhi in 1911, Silver Jubilee of His 
late Majesty King Emperor George V, and Coronation of His Majesty 
the King Emperor George VI and Queen Elizabeth in 1937* 

Orders of distinction and Decorations : 

Coronation Medal 1911. Silver Jubilee Medal 1935. Coronation 
Medal 1937. Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. Grand Cross 
of the Star of Roumania. Grand Gross of the Order '* Merito Civil ”, 
Spain. Grand Cross of the Order of Tunis. 

Clubs : Member of the Royal Automobile Club of France and the 
St. Cloud Country Club, Paris. 
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K ALAT : Captain H. H. Mir 
Haji Sir Ahmad Yar 
Khan, G.C.I.E. ; Beglar 
Begi, Amir-ul-Amara, Ghalib 
Jang Bahadur, Khan of Kalat. 

Born: 1904. Educated: 
Privately by special tutors. 
Received Military training in 
the regular army ; served as 
Captain and Adjutant in Zhob 
Militia. His Highness speaks 
Iranian, Pushtu, Baluchi, Brohi, 
Urdu, and English languages 
fluently. 

Hobbies : Riding, Hunting 
and Motoring. 

Succeeded to the Khanate : 
September I933* 

Married : In I933» the 
daughter of Sardar Ali Jan a 
gcion of Muhammadzai, the royal family of Afghanistan. 

Heir-Apparent : Prince Muhammad Daud Khan, bom 1940. 
Salute : 19 guns (Hereditary). 

His Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai family which came into 
power in 1666-67, when Mir Ahmad I (after whom the family is named) 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul governor and 
consolidated practically the whole of Western and Southern Baluchistan 
into an organised state. The independence of Kalat was formally 
recognised by the British Government by the Treaty of 1876, when the 
Khan promised loyal co-operation with the Government. 

K^at is the third largest State in India and occupies an important 
strategic position. It extends from British Baluchistan on the north 
to the Arabian Sea in the south and from Sind in the east to Iran 
in the west. 

Area of the State ; 73,278 sq. miles. Population : 3,42,101 

(according to 1931 census). 

His Highness takes a very keen interest in the moral and material 
welfare of his subjects and contributes a sum of Rs. 50,000 out of his 
privy purse for the advancement of education, which is now free in 
all stages, primary, middle, high. Theological and Industrial, throu^- 
out the State. 

Kalat town the Capital of the State, is 91 miles from Quetta and 
is 6,783 feet above sea level. The winter headquarters are at Dhadar, 
16 miles from Sibi. Pasni, Jiwani, Sonmiani and Gwadar are sea- 
ports. 

The administration of the State is divided into two sectioiM ; the 
Wizarat and the Durbar, the former in charge of the Wazir-i-Azam 
and the latter entrusted to the Chief ^cretary. 

Wazir-I-Azam : Major L. A. G. Pinhey, i.a. 

Chief Secretary : Qurashi Ahmad Ali Sadiq, m.a., b.t., ix.b. 
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K HAIRPUR : Hxs 

Highness Mir Faiz 
Mahomed Khan Talpur, 
the present Ruler of 
Khairpur State. 

Born: 4th Jan. 1913. 

Educated : At Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
father His Highness Mir 
Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur. 

The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first-class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 

Aral : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Curreni annual income : Rs. 28,20,250. 

Minister : Khan Bahadur Syed Ijaz Ali, M.6.E. 
Address : Khairpur Mir’s, Sind, N.W.R. 
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K TSHANGARH : H. H. 
Umdae Rajhae Buland 
Makan Maharajadhi- 
RAj Maharaja Sumersikghji 
Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Kishangarh. 

Born : On the 27th January 
1929. Installed on the Gadi on 
24th April 1939- His Highness 
is receiving education at 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Area: 858 scp miles. pQpti- 
laiion : 85,744. Annua] 

Revenue : Rs. 7,50,000. Salute : 
15 Guns but with precedence 
in Durbar over two States of 
17 Guns. 

There arc five Middle Schools, 
one Iligh Scliool, five Upper 
Primary Schools and 31 Lower 
Primary Schools and 2 Upper Pri- 
mary Girl’s Schools in the State. 
For medical relief there is one Hospital with 4 dispensaries in the State. 

The administration of the State is carried on by a Council consist- 
ing of four members under the Resident at Jaipur. Land rcvcniK' 
settlement in cash is being made for the first time. A High Court has 
been established and the Judiciary has been separated from the execu- 
tive completely. 

W ar Services : I'he resources and services of the State arc alway.s 
at the disposal of the Government and the State is contributing its 
mite to various funds according to its means. 

Minerals found in the State are: Garnet, Mica, Calcite, Kyanite, 
Idmestone, Sodalite. lileminite, P'elspar, Flourspar, Nepheline Seynite, 
Copper Ore, Iron, Marble (white, pink and coloured), Clays, Graphite, 
Peat Coal Shales, roofing slabs and railing-posts. 

Local Manufactures : Indigenous manufacture of Chintzes 
coloured cloth and lace is done. Paper is also manufactured on a small 
scale. There is also a soap factory. 

Big Scale industries are : A Spinning and Weaving Mill and 
4 Cotton Presses. 

The Resident at Jaipur is the Ex-officio Regent of the Minority 
Administration. 

IMPORTANT OFFiaALS 1 

Chief Member of Council : Rao Bahadur Lala Kesarisingh, B.A.,' LL.B. Revenue 
Member : Mr. Omrao Bihari Mathur, B.Sc. Home Member : Mehta Narayandas, B.A., 
Development Member : Pandit Hariharswaroop, B.A. Secretary to the Coumfl : 
B. Govindram Gupta, M.A., LL.B. Chief Judge: Mr. J. L, Mital, M.A., LL.B. Puisne 
Jud^: Dn. Kishanlal, M.A., LL.B. D^trict and Session Judge : Mr. Radhavlal, B..A., 
LL.B. Magistrate: Purohit Shrikrishnadas, B.A,, LL.B. Civil Judge: Kr. Sardar- 
siNGH, B.Sc., LL.B. Legislative Secretary : Mr. Ratanchand ParakU, B.A., LL-B. -S/aw 
Vakil : Mr. Jwalaprasad Mathur, B.Sc., LL.B. Medical Officer : Dr. Amritlal Bapna, 
M.B.,B.S. £ngtn««r : Mir Roshanali. Electrical Engineer : Mr. Manoharlal* Mathur. 
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K OLH AP U R : The Ruling House of Kolhapur is descended from the 
younger branch of the Great Shivaji, the founder of the 
Maratha Empire and the Maharajas have the distinctive honorific 
title of ** Chhatrapati Maharaja.” 

On account of the demise of His late Highness Sir Shri Rajaram 
Chhatrapati Mahrajasaheb on the 26th November 1940, leaving only a 
daughter, the question of succession to the Gadi by the announce- 
ment of the recognition of the successor by the British Government is 
pending settlement at present. 

His late Highness married (i) Shri Tarabai Maharanisaheb, the 
Senio.’ Mahirani Saheba, (grand-daughter of the late Maharaja Sir Shri 
Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda and sister of His Highness Shri Pratapsinh 
Gaekwar, the Maharaja of Baroda), to whom a Princess was born on 
I the 5th October 1940, and (2) Shri Vijayamala Maharanisaheb of 
I Tanjore, the Junior Maharani Saheba. 

I The State pays no tribute. 

Dynastic Salute : 19 guns, 

ii Area : 3,217.1 sq. miles. 

I Population : 9,57,127. 

] Gross Revenue : Rs. 1,27,09,358. 

i Represented at two Round Table Conferences by the Prime 

I Minister, Meherban Rao Bahadur D. A. Surve. There are nine Feuda- 
tory Jahagirs under the Ruler’s Suzerainty. The State leads in 
Social and Religious Reforms. Justice : There is an independent 
! High Court, established under a Charter. Industries and Commerce : 

Shri Shahu Chhatrapati Spinning and Weaving Mills, the Kolhapur 
|| Sugar Mills and the Bank of Kolhapur. Railway owned entirely 

jj by the State ; Film industry, etc. Work on the Radhanagari Hydro- 

II Electric Scheme has also recently been actively commenced, 
i Education : Rajaram College, Sykes I.aw College, Maharani 

1 Tarabai Teachers’ College, Vernacular Teachers’ Training College, 

I and numerous other Institutions, both technical and academic. Special 

II facilities for backward and untouchable classes, there being no fees 

Ii for Harijan students of both the sexes, and Female Education free 

1 1 upto secondary stage ; thereafter, in the Arts and Science College, 

;| half fees for State subjects and full fees for Female students not belong- 

I ing to the State, excepting Harijans, whose education is free. Local 

li Self-Government is entirely in popular hands. A Legislative 

|! Assembly for the entire Principality (including all the Feudatory 

I Jahagirs), is in process of inauguration. The State Troops comprise 

ll the Kolhapur Infantry under British Command, and the State Cavalry. 

‘ Kolhapur City ( ” The Southern Benares ” ) is noted for its 

religious sanctity and architectural grandeur. There are Historic 
Temples and Hill-Forts in the State, and it abounds in places of 
:| natural beauty and in valuable mineral deposits, particularly bauxite. 

COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 

;| Meherban Rao Bahadur D. A. Surve, Prime Minister and 

I President of the Council’, Meherban S. A. Indulkar, B.A., Revenue 

Member ; Meherban D. M. Bhosle, Deputy Prime Minister and 
1 Home Member ; Meherban Rao Bahadur R. P. Savant, B.A., LL.B., 
Bar-at-law, Judicial Member. 
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K OTAH: His Highness 
M AH ARA J ADHIRaj 
Maharaj Mahi Mah- 
ENDRA MaHARAO RaJA Sri 
Bhim Singhji Sahib Baha- 
dur Maharao of Kotah. 

Born : 1909 A.D. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1040 

A.D. i 

Educated : Mayo College, I 
Ajmer. ^ 

Married : The daughter 
of His Highness Maharaja 
Ganga Singhji Sahib Bahadur 
of Bikaner in 1930. 

Heir- Apparent : Maharaja 
Kumar Brijraj Singhji 
Sahib, born on 21st February 1934. 

Area of the State : 5,684 sq. miles. 

Population : 7,77,398. 

Revenue: 53 . 68 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 Guns. 

Family History : The Ruling family belongs to the Hara 
sect of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi 
family. Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during 
the reign of Madho Singhji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered 
according to the spirit of the law in force in British India. 

A High Court was established in 1938. 

There are 137 schools, 34 dispensaries and 451 Co-opera- 
tive Societies in the State. 

The Nagda-Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. I. Ry. and 
a portion of the Bina Baran Railway runs through the State - 
a length of 28 miles over the latter being owned by the State. 

Capital : Kotah on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. Other | 
trading centres — Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on with the assistance of two 
ministers. Major General Ap Sir Onkar Singhji, c.i.E., a first j 
class Jagirdar of the State and Rai Bahadur Ram Babuji | 
Saksena, m.a., ll.b., u.p.c.s. | 
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K UTCH: His Highness 
Maharata Dhirat 



IV Maharaja D h i r a j 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 

Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 

Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Heir-Presumptive : M. K. S. Madansinhji. 

Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur Tribhuvanrai D. Rana, 
B.A., LL.B. 

orncERS. 

Naih Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur M. R. 
Kothawalla. 

Judicial Assistant: N. M. Patwardhan, B.A., LL.B., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Chief Medical Officer : Jadavji H. Vaidya, L.M.&S, 
(Bom.), D.O.M.S. (Lond.). 

Chief Staff Officer : Lt.-Col. J. A. W. Foomx. 


LL.B., 
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L IMBDI is one of the Western India States enjoying full powers 
of internal sovereignty. Maharana Shri Manguji, second son 
of Shri Harpal Deo Makwana was the founder of the Limbdi 
House and established his Gadi first at Jambu from where it was later 
removed to Shiani and finally to Limbdi all of which places are within 
Limbdi territory. Limbdi is thus one of the original independent 
houses of the Jhala dynasty. 

The State has 51 villages under its full jurisdiction at present. 

It owns 34 Talukdari villages situated within the British Collectorate 
of Ahmedabad which constitute what is known as the Khadol Barwala 
Mahal. The average annual income of the State calculated on the 
basis of the net income for the last five years is Rs. 7,00,000 inclu- 
sive of the income of its non- jurisdictional villages. 

His Highness Maharana Shri Digvijayasinhji expired at the age 
of 44 on the 6th January 1941 leaving a minor son of only one year of 
age. The question of administration during the minority of the present 
Thakore Saheb Shri Chhatrasalji is under consideration of the British 
Government. 

Rejorms. — With a view to secure an increasing measure of associa- 
tion of the people with the administration, a wholly elected ‘ Shaher 
Sabha ’ has been instituted in the Town of Limbdi and Village Pancha- 
yats also wholly elected, have been organised in the jurisdictional , 
villages. 

STATE OFFICIALS, 

Dewan : Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M.A. LL.B. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law, F.R.G.S. 

Khangi Karhhari : Raj Kumar Shri Ghanshyamsinhji. 

Chief Medical Officer : Raj Ratna Dr. Keshavlal T. Dave, L.M. & S. !| 

Deputy Karbhari : Tazmi Sardar Rana Shri Jivansinhji Malubha, 

G.B.V.C. 

Revenue Commissioner : Tazmi Sardar Rana Shri Narsinhji 
Amarsinhji. 

Political Secretary and Sar Nyayadhish : Bhudardas N. Jajal, 
B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Educational Inspector : Amratlal Devnath Pandya, B.A. 

First Class Magistrate and Munsiff : Amratlal C. Mehta, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Superintendent of Police : Prabhatsinh Verabhai Jhala. 

State Engineer : Valji Chhaganlal. 
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L UNAWADA: Lieut. H. 

H. Maharana Shri 
VlRBHADRASINHJI, 

Rajaji Saheb ofLunavvada. 

His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendant 
of Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev of 
Anhilvvad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar. 

Born: 1910. Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Married: In 1931, Maharani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.CS.I., K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State. 

Heir-apparent : Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, born 
on 14th October 1934. Rajkumar Shri Dhirendrasinhji, born on 
25th December 1935. Rajkumar Shri PushpendraJrinhji, hern on 
31st January 1937. 

Area of State : 388 square miles. Population : 95,162. 

Revenue : Rs. 5,50,000. Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

War Efforts : The State contributes 5 per cent, of its 
Revenue to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. Rs. 2,394/4 
from the Public and Rs. 2,001 from the State have been contributed 
to the Lord Mayor’s Fund, London, in aid of the Air Raid Victims ; 
Rs. 1,219 to H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow’s Silver 
Trinket Fund; Rs. 1,000 worth gifts to the Red Cross Society; 
has supplied recruits for M. T. Section and Infantry, and placed 
His Highness’ Bombay flat ar.d a car run at the State’s expense, 
at the disposal of the Military Authorities in Bombay. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : J. N. Varma, Esqr.. B.A., LL.B., M. Sc. Econ. 
(London). Barrister-at-Law. Dtfwaw .• K. S. Pravinsinhji. 
Sat Nyayadhish : V. A. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. Private Secre- 
tary : SiDUBHAi Kalubhai. Huzur Personal Assistant : N. 
K. Kanabar. Nyayadhish : G. H. Anandjiwala, B.A., LL.B. 
Offg. Polici and Excise Superintendent : S. M. Pandya. Chief 
Medical Officer : N. D. Shah, M.B.B.S. Revenue Officer : 
A. R. Dave, B. A. Customs Officer (S* Educational 
Inspector: A. P. Shah. B.A. (Hons.). Head Master, S. K. High 
School : R. G. Modi, M. A. Offg. Forest Officer : S. L. Dave. 
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M AIHAR : R A j A S I R ! 
Brijnath Singh j I Dko ' 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., tlie 
present Ruler. 

Born on 22nd February 1896. 
Succeeded on the i6th December 
1911. Educated at Daly 
College, Indore. 

Married thrice. The first 
Rani Sahib died in 1930, has 
two sons and three daughters, 
the eldest Rajkumarisaheba has 
been married to the Rajasahib 
of Diara (U.P.) 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvraj 

Govind Singh j I is being educat- 
ed at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Salute : 9 guns. Area: 407 sq. 
miles. Population : 68,991. 

Annual Revenue : Nearly 5 lacs. 

Lime and its derivatives form the chief industry of the State and 
a company has just been floated for the manufacture of Cement and ; 
its bye-products. The agricultural and horticultural produce of the 
State include food grains, oil seeds, sugar-cane, fruit, etc., etc. The 
presence in the State of inexhaustible deposits of the finest Limestone 
almost on the surface, with the railway passing through its heart 
from end to end is a promising factor for a wide industrial development, 
while there still remain very good prospects for industries like the 
manufacture of oil, soap, sugar, alcohol, dry ice and the like. 

A thorough overhauling of the State machinery and remodelling it on 
up-to-date British Indian lines, a Council with a majority of non-officials 
and presided over by the Ruler (established in 1928) to run the adminis- 
tration of the State, construction and remodelling of the town, adminis- 
trative buildings, palace, Guest-Houses and roads. Electricity, Irriga- 
tion Canals, Schools for free education and Charitable Hospitals 
are some of the conspicuous improvements that mark the progressive 
and prosperous regime of the present Ruler. 

The War contributions of the Rajasahib have indeed been very 
generous and received repeated appreciation of H. E. the Viceroy. 
The Ruler and the Ranisahibas are paying Rs. 1,150 per month froi?^ ; 
their privy purse every month since the beginning of the War, which, 
along, with the Ruler’s lump contribution, has exceeded Rs. 22 ,ock) 
upto December '40. The Rajasahib has placed his furnished houses at i 
Mashobra (Simla), and Pachmarhi at the disposal of H. E. the Viceroy I! 
to be used as Convalescent Homes for the Army. The Ruler set a 
noble example before his subjects by offering his personal services ' 
twice and has since offered three candidates for Emergency 
mission, one Sub- Assistant Surgeon, one Engineer, several M. T. Drivers ; 
and about a dozen candidates for the posts of Civilian Supervisors | 
in Mechanical Transport Workshops and Ordnance Factories. 
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M ANDI: Major His 
Highness Raja Sir 
J oGiNDBR Sen Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., the present Ruler of 
Mandi is a Rajput of Chander- 
bansi clan and it is traditionally 
asserted that the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi ) for over a 
thousand years. 

Hon. Major 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment. 

Born : 20th August 1904. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1913. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers: 1925. 

Educated : Queen Mary’s 

College and Aitchison College, 

Lahore. 

i Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore, 1923*24. 

Married Twice, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kan war 
Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930. 

Visited important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc., in 1927. Attended the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George VI and also visited France, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary in 1937. 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 

' Heif^apparent : Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, born 7th 

I December 1923- 

j 2nd Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, born 5th August 1931. 

! Daughters : Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born 12th 

December 1928 ; and Second daughter Sh. Indira Devi, born 8th 
November 1938. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

Area of the State : 1,200 square miles. 

Population : 207,465. Average annual Revenue, Rs. 12,48,483. 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

I. Kanwar Shiv Pal, b.sc., m.b.e., Offg. Chief Minister. 

\ 2. Rai Sahib Bakhshi Brahm Dass, Revenue Secretary. 

I Address : Mandi State, Punjab, India, 

i Telegraphic Address : ** Paharpadsha " Mandi. 

11 
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M AYURBHANJ: Maha- 
raja Sir Pratap Chan- 
dra Bhanj Deo, K.C. 
I.E., Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 

BoYn : February i8, 1901. 

Succeeded on the 23rd April 
1928 on the demise of his elder 
brother. 

The Maharaja is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes by his 
own right. 

Educated : At Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Married : On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj-kumar Sirdar Singhji of Shahpura, Rajputana. 

Heir-apparent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 

Area of State : 4,243 square miles. Population: 9,89,887. 

Revenue : Rs. 34,00,000. Salute : 9 guns. 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbering 42, 23 of which are known as 
Orissa States, 16 as Chhatisgarh States, and 3 as Bengal States. The 
Ruling family is the head of the Bhanj a Vansi Kshatriyas of Orissa 
and claims to belong to the solar line. The emblem of the State is a 
peacock and the State crest is a pair of peacocks seated on either side 
of a shield which bears the devices of a trident, a bull, the crescent moon 
and a lotus in full bloom. The geographical and strategic position of 
the State constituted it an important buffer State at the time when the 
East India Company and the Mahrattas were engaged in a struggle for 
supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhanj supported the British 
cause. During the Mutiny of 1857, the ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 

The administrative machinery of the State is modelled generally 
on British Indian lines — Judicial independence being secured under a 
full-powered High Court. The State is rich in mineral and forest 
resources — iron ore mining undertaken by the Tatas forming the princi- 
pal industry. The State maintains an Industrial School and the 
Mayurbhanj Tussar Textiles and Cottage Industry products receive 
appreciation both in India and abroad. The systematic Geological 
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and Botanical surveys conducted with a view to improving the potential 
resources of the State are likely to yield valuable results. There are 
3 major irrigation schemes working at present and new projects are 
being undertaken yearly to provide facilities of water supply both 
for irrigational and drinking purposes. In order to improve the 
economic condition of the agriculturists, the State has opened an 
Agriculture Department, established granaries and passed several 
legislative measures besides making liberal annual grants of loairs. 
Free medical relief is being offered by a fully equipped hospital at the 
Capital with several dispensaries spread all over the State. Primary 
education is also free. Scholarships are given liberally and an increased 
expansion of educational in.stitutions has given a great impetus to the 
spread ol literacy. The State is rich in antiquities. The recent 
discovery of paleolithic sites and other archeological finds testify 
to its ancient civilization and culture. The State maintains an 
Aviation Department and a well-equipped aerodrome near Baripada, 
the capital town. 

With a view to bringing the people of the State into closer touch 
with the administration the Maharaja has inaugurated 5 Praja Sabhas. 
These representative assemblies consist of a majority of members 
elected on the basis of adult male franchise and represent all shades 
of local opinion in matters concerning the welfare of the people in 
general. The opening of the Mayurbhanj State Bank, installation 
of electricity and water-works at the capital, telephonic communi- 
cations all over the State, construction and remodelling of adminis- 
trative buildings, along with the above, mark the progressive and 
prosperous regime of the present ruler. 

Besides placing his personal services and resources of the State 
at the disposal of His Majesty, the Maharaja has contributed his own 
five-seater bi-plane D.H. 90 Dragonfly to the Viceroy’s war purposes 
fund and has purchased Defence bonds to the value of Ks. 62,500 apart 
from making several donations to the value of about Rs. 3,000 to the 
Red Cross and other War Funds. The Mayurbhanj Central War 
Efforts Comftiittee with its branches is doing very useful work. The 
Maharaja has recently directed the issue of a war supplement to the 
State Gazette for dissemination of authentic war news. 
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M ORVI : His Highness 
Maharaja S h r e e 
Lukhdhirji Bahadur, 
G.B.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of 
Morvi. 

Born : 1876. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1922. 

Educated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Heir : Yuvaraj S h r e e 
Mahendrasinhj I. 

Second Son : M a h a r a j 
Kumar Shree Kalikakumar. 

Area of State : About 1,072 
square miles in Kathiawar. 
Morvi State has a district 
in Cutch also with an area 
of about 50 square miles. 

Population: 113,024 in 

1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 

Average Annual Gross Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. 

Salute : 1 1 guns. 

Chief Port in the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical servipe 
of ocean-going steamers from Great Britain, Japan, Java, America 
as well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, owned entirely by the State, 133 miles. 

Morvi Tramway, owned entirely by the State, 63 miles. 

State Postal Service : Post offices in over 60 per cent, of the State 
villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

State Telephone : Over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning Factories, 
the Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., the Morvi Salt Works, Railway 
Workshops, Electrical Power House, the New Lukhdhirji Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, Shree Mahendrasinhj i Glass Works, the Mayur 
Metal Works, the Bone Factory, the Morvi Match Works, the Hardware 
and Fittings Manufacturing Factory, the Kathiawar Paint Works, 
the Oil Mill, and the Morvi Tin Factory. 

Free primary and secondary education throughout the State. 
The Morvi Technical Institute was opened in July 1940. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : Yuvaraj Shree Mahendrasinhji. 

Ag, Vice-President and Dewan : Mr. M. P. Baxi, fi.A., LL.B. 
Ag. ist Member : Rao Saheb C. R. Mankad. 

(A list of the State's War contributions is given on the next page.) 
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H EIR.APPARENT: 

Maharaj Kumar 
Shree Mahendrasinhji, 

Heir-Apparent, Morvi State, 

Kathiawar. 

Born : ist January 1918. 

Educated at home under 
highly qualified English and 
Indian tutors ; at Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; at Bradfield 
College, England ; and at St. 

Mary's School, Bombay. 

Travelled in Europe with 
experienced Guardians. 

In 1938 he was associated 
with Members of the State 
Council for training in State 
administration. Having become 
acquainted with the working 
of the administration, was appointed Joint President, State Council, 
in 3939, and President, State Council, in October 1940. 

On the declaration of the War H. H. the Maharaja of Morvi placed 
the resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. Since then the following contributions have been made 
for various War purposes 

Rs. 5,00,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

,, 1,35,000 for the purchase of two Spitfire Fighters. 

„ 15,000 to the Indian Red Cross and the St. John 

Ambulance Association. 

,, 10,000 to St. Dunstan’s Fund. 

,, 10,000 to the Western India States War Idane Fund 

contributed by the people of the State. 

„ 5,000 to King George’s Fund for Sailors. 

,, 2,000 to the Hellenic War Fund. 

,, 1,500 to the Silver Trinket Fund by His Highness’ family 

and the people of Morvi. 

,, 6,660 to various other war funds. 

In addition large office accommodation and four flats of buildings 
owned by the State in Bombay have been placed at the disposal of the 
Government free of any rent. 

\ 
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M UDHOL : Shrimam 

Raja Bhairav Sinh. 
the Ruler of Murlhoi 
State (minor), claims descent 
from the Sheshodia Maha- 
ranas of Udaipur. 

Born : 15th October 

Succeeded his father, who 
abdicated the Gadi on the gth 
November 1937, with the 
sanction of the Crown Repre 
sentative. 

Education : at the Shri 
Shivaji Preparatory Military 
School, Poona, and he was at 
the Doon School, Westgate- 
on-Sea, England, for 4 years. 
He joined the Doon School 

at Dehra Dun in February 1941. 

Area of the State : 369 square miles. 

Population : 62,832. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 4,60,768. 

Salute : 9 guns. 

The Raja is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The minority administration is carried on by a Cx)uncil 
of Administration, consisting of Shri Lady Parvatidevi, Regent 
Ranisaheba, mother of the minor Rajasaheb, as President with 
the Dewan as Vice-President and three other members. The 
Regent Ranisaheba is also assisted by an Adviser in disposing of 
important matters and questions of State policy. 

Mudhol is one of the oldest Maratha States in India and has 
been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation. 

On the outbreak of the War the Durbar placed all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, contributed a sum of Rs. 2,000 towards H. E. the Viceroy's 
War Purposes Fund and invested Rs. 46,136-10-9 in 3 per cent 
Defence Bonds. 

Contributions are also steadily forthcoming from the State 
subjects. Rs. 23,269 have been subscribed to the Indian 
Defence Loans, Rs. 784 to the War Gifts Fund, and Rs. i, 344^-4 
to the Indian Red Cross Fund. Gifts are also being received 
for the Silver Trinket Fund organised by H. E. the Marchioness 
of Linlithgow. 

Address : Mudhol (Deccan States Agency). 
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M ysore : His High- 

ness Sri Java Chama- 

RAJA W A D I Y A R, 

Maharaja of Mysore. 

Born : i8th July 1919. 

Married : Princess Satya 
Premkumari Devi, sister of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Charkhari 
on 15th May 1938. 

Succeeded : August 1940. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1940. 

Studied in the Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, and passed the 
B.A. degree examination of the 
Mysore University in the year 

1938- 

Area of the State : 29,474.82 

square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,98,28,000. 

His Highness is very keen on the promotion of the War 
effort in the State. His Highness has donated from his privy purse 
a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 to the Lord Mayor’s Fund, London, for relief 
of air raid victims, and another sum of Rs. 1,000 to the Hellenic War 
Fund. In addition under His Highness’s orders, his Government 
have contributed a sum of Rs. 11,13,500 to the various War Funds 
as follows : — 

I . His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. Rs. 5,00,000. 

2. To the Minister for Aircraft Production for purchase of 
aircraft Rs. 5,00,000. 

3. The Mysore War Fund. Rs. 1,00,000. 

4. The Lord Mayor's Fund, London. Rs. 13,500. 

Address: The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore; and Fern Hill,(Nilgiris). 
EXECUTIVE COUNQL. 

Dewan of Mysore : 

Rajamantrapravina Mr. N. Madhava Kau, B.A , B.L. 

MINISTERS. 

Rajamantrapravina Mr. K. V. Anantaraman, B.A., Minister 
for Finance and Revenue. 

Rajasevaprasakta Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, B.A., Minister 
for Law. 

Mr. J. Mohamed Imam, B.A., B.L., Minister for Education. 

Mr. H. B. Gundappa Gowda, B.A.. B.L., Minister for Local 
Self-Government and Public Health. 

, Private Secretary to His Highness : 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness : 
Rajasabhabhushana Mr. T. Thumboo Chetty, B.A., O.B.E. 
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N AGOD : Raja Shrimant 
Mahendra Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Raja 
Sahib of Nagod State. 

Born: 5th Feb. 1916. Succeeded 
26th February 1926 and assumed 
powers on 9th February 1936. 

Educated At Daly College, 
Indore, and received administra- 
tive training at Bangalore. 
Marrted : In May 1932 a 

daughter of H. H. The Maharana 
of Dharampur State. Has one ■ 
son and two daughters. The 
first younger sister of the Raja 
Sahib was married to H. H. The i 
Maharaja of Sirmoor State on the 
15th April 1936. Heir-apparent: 
Yuvraj Rudrendra Pratap 
Singh ji Sahib. Born on 7th 
March, 1936. i; 

Area of State: 501.4 Sq. |! 
Miles. Population: 74,589. Annual Revenue: Nearly 3 lacs, ij 
Dynastic Salute: 9 guns. Capital: Nagod (16 miles from Satna, I 
G. I. P. Ry.). Recreation : Tennis, Hockey, Cricket and Shooting. I 
Geologically, Nagod presents several features of interest. Lime- || 
stone of a superior quality known commercially as Nagod Limestone ii 
is found close to the chief town and is the most valuable source of lime :| 
yet known in India. There are very good prospects for industries like ij 
the manufacture of sugar, oil, alcdhol, soap and the like. I 

Administration : A I^egislative Assembly of 25 Members, 15 elected j 
by the public and 10 nominated, has been established. Elementary and i 
secondary education has all along been given free in the State. Liberal I 
scholarships are also granted for higher education. The Anglo-Vernacular I 
Middle School has been raised to the standard of High School. The 
State gives free Medical aid to all. Subjects of neighbouring States 
also benefit thereby. 

War Efforts : On the outbreak of the War in 1939 the Ruler 
immediately placed all the resources of the State at the disposal of the 
Crown and has donated Rs. 5,000 to the War Gifts Fund. The subjects j 
and the officials of the State have also contributed substantially to 
the various War purposes funds and Defence loans. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Lai Bhargavendra Singhji. Civil Judge & Magistrate : Lai Hardarshan Singbji, 

B.k., LL.B. Political Secretary : Mr. Romesh Chandra Motilal Nanavati, F.C.I., F.F.C.S , 

F. Com. Sc. A., F.R. Econ. S., F.S.S. (London). Huzur Secretary : Mr. Raj Bahadur ]ohri. ! 
B com. Khasgi Officer : 1^1 Ram Gopal Singhji. A, D. C.’s: Lai D. N. Singhji | 
and 1^1 (^nga Singhji. Rajya Vaidya: Valdya Bhushan Pt. Ram Swaroopji. Kat^r 
Kasgt : Rana Sajjan Singhji T. Jhala. Tehsildars: Mr. Saryu Prasad mmdeo, Lai 
Dwarkendra Singh, Lai Kamta Prasad Singh. Sub. AssU. Surgeons : Dr. Raghobhan 
Smgh, L.M.p. ; Dr. Shubhvant Kishore Shrivastava, L.if.p. State Accountant : M. Ahsan 
Ilahi. State Engineer: Pt. Gauri Shanker Vaidya. Forest Ojfi^ : Pt. Girja Prasad 
Pathal^ SupeHntendent, Police : Lai Ra^oraman Singh. Educational Offiur ; Pt. Vishwa 

* Patlmk, B.A. (Hon.) l.t. Eledrical Engines : Mr. A. J. Collins. Jador : ;i 

M. Khwaja Ahmad. 
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N ARSINGARH: H. H. 

Raja Shri Vikram 
S iNHji Saheb Bahadur, 

K.C.T.E., the present Ruler of 
Narsingarh State, C. I. 

Born : 21st Sept., 1909. 

Succeeded his father on the 23rd 

April, 1924. Invested with full 
ruling powers on the 7th Oct., 

:j 1929. Educated : At Daly 

College, Indore & Mayo College, 

Ajmer. Passed Diploma Exam, 
in April 1927. Received admi- 
nistrative training in Mysore 

I Govt. 

Married in 1929 the daughter of 
the heir-apparent of Kutch State. 

Continental Tours: Undertook 
I 3 tours during the years of 1928, 

1933 & 1936, with a view to 

familiarise himself with the vari- 

I ous systems of Government, and incorporate such measures of public 
utility as may improve the administration of the State. 

Area: 734 sq. miles. Annual Income : Rs. 9,50,000. Popular 
j Hon: 113,873 (per 1931 census). Salute : 11 guns. 

After the assumption of powers, H. H. effected many reforms 
i with unprecedented success. Legislation with regard to child marriage, 
Nukta ceremony, begar system and juvenile offences, has been enacted. 
Local self-govt, has been thrown open to the public, with the result 
that the Municipalities have a majority of elected members. 

The State has made much progress during the regime of the present 
Ruler who takes a personal interest in the day-to-day administration. 
Recently, a High Court, Edwards' Bridge, Culverts & Irrigation 
tanks have been constructed. Efforts are being made to 

better the condition of the agriculturists. Taccavi loans are granted 
lavishly every year. His Highness graciously made a general 
remission of more than Rs. 10,00,000. His Highness and his popular 
Government are doing their best towards the War efforts. 
So far, more than Rs. 25,000 have been contributed from the 
state to various war funds, and further efforts are in progress. 
H. H. The Maharani Sahiba takes a keen interest in the 
welfare of her subjects. The Maharani Sahiba has been an inspira- 
j tion to the ladies of the State who have organised themselves into a 
I Ladies’ Club, under the kind patronage of Her Highness, and are 
j furthering the humanitarian activities of the Red Cro*s Society. 

Articles of comfort for the soldiers fighting abroad are being prepared 
' and sent to the Central Body. Recreations ; Tennis, Billiards, 
Shooting & Driving. 

Executive Council : President — H. H. the Maharaja; Members : 
Mr. Bramhadeen, B.A., LL.B. (Judicial) ; Rai Sahib Raghubar Dayal 
(Revenue) ; Mr. Abdul Qadir, B.A., LL.B. (Home) ; Maharaj Prabhu- 
nath Sinhji (General). 
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N AWAI^AGAK : rt I s 

Highness Maharaja 
Shri Lt.-Col. Sir 
Digvijaysinhji Ranjit- 
SINHJI Jadeja, G:C.I.E , 
K.C.S.I.. A.D.C., Maharaja 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

Born : 1895. The adopted 
son of His late Highness 
Maharaja Jam Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Received the Insignia ol 
K.C.S.I. in 1935 and oi 
G.C.I.E. in 1939. 

Educated : Raj Kumai 

College, Rajkot ; Malverr 
College and University Col 
lege, London. 

Manied : 7th March 1935, the daughter of His Highness 
the Maharao Saheb of Sirohi. 

Commissioned in 1919 ; Regiment 5th /6th Rajputans 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised Courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gui 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight Course. 
Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs. 98 lakhs yearly. 

Salute : 15 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Shatrushalyasinhj 
Saheb. Bom on 20th February i939» 

PRINOPAL OFnCERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Col, R. K. Himat 

SINHJI. 

Judicial Secretary : K. K. Thakor, Esq. 

Trade S* Commerce Secretary : Dr. B. N. AnantaNi, b.a 
DR. LIT,, BaR-AT-Law. 

Political Secretary : D. L. Saraya, b.a., ll.b.. 

Personal Assistant : Captain Geoffrey Clarke. 

Manager, J. D. Railway : Rai Sahib Girdharla 
D. Mehta. 

Offg. Port Commissioner : Rana Ramsinhji Jhala. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. P. M. Mehta, m.d.,m.s., f.c.p.s. 
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O RCHHA: His HiGir- 

NESS SARAMAD-I- 
RA] AHAI, HI'NDM - 
KHANJ) StIKI SAWAI 
Mahi ndra Maharaja Sir 
V iR Singh ])i<v Rahadur, 

K.t'.S.l., OF Orchha. 

Horn : 14II1 A])ril iScjq. 

Asci nded the (iadi : Oh 
th(‘ 4tli March 1930. 

F.d lie ail'd : in Dal v 
Indon' ; Rajkiiniar 
("ollc^c, Rajkot : and Mayo 
('oIK\R(‘, Ajmer ; also r(‘('(‘iv- 
cd a<lministra1ivt‘ Irainin,^ 
in the Saii.Ror District in 
the ('(Mitral ProviiK'es, 

Marru'd : A sistrr of llis llii^hiu'ss the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kalhiawar) on th(‘ 4th March 1919, who 
is fl(‘ad ; snl)se(in(Mitly married a grand'dangliter of llis 
Highness th(‘ Maliaraja of (iondal. 

}lcir-Apl>arcnt : Raja Bahadur Shri Dfvendra Sincht 
jiJ Dev. 

Area of State: 2,0^0 s(iuare mik's. Population: 
3i4,f)Dr. Uevenue : About Rs. 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 
Salute : 15 guns. 

War Efforts : TIk^ State lias jilaced all its resources at 
the disposal of His Majesty tlu‘ King iMiijxM'or. A sum of 
Rs. S,ooo has been donated to the* Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund and a sum of J\’s, 500 collected for SilvtT Trinket Fund 
has alnxidy lieen S(Mit. lMirtlu‘r contriliutions are going on. 
Arrangements for recruitment have lieiMi t.aken in hand. 

STATE CABINET. 

Prciiidf’nt : 

Mrs M KOI NESS. 

Vice-President : 

Kao Kaja Rai Bahadcr Dr. Shvam Heuari Misra, D.latt. 

[Cdiief Adviser). 

^Temhers : 

I. * Lieut. -C oLONMO. Sajjan SiNcai {Chief Minister) ; (2) M a jor 
Chandra Sen {I'inaucc Minister) ; 3. Major M. N. Zutshi, H.A. 
{Home Minister) ; 4. Mr. R. S. Siiukla, M.A., LI..B. [Voliiical Cy 
J ltd icial M in ister) . 
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P ALANPUR : Lieut- 

CoLONEL Hts HlGir 
NESS Zubd-Tul-Mulk 
Dewan Mahakhan Shri 
Taley Muhommed Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.V.O., A.D.C., Nawab of 
Palanpur. 

Born : On the 7th July 
1883. 

Educated : Privately. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

His Highness is a Yusuf zai 
I.ohani Pathan. 

His Highness is the 29111 
Ruler of the House. 

J\alanpur is a very ancient 
Muslim State in Incliu. 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the oth Assembly of 
the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month of September 
1928. 

ITis Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invited by 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor to England in the year 
1937 Majesty’s Honorary A.D.C. on the auspicious occasion 

of His Majesty’s Coronation. 

Heir : Nawabzada Shri Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur. 
Area of State : 1,774.64 sq. miles. 

Population : 265,424. 

Revenue : 11,99,000. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

A consideralile trade in cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried 
on. The ca])ital is Palanpur situated on the B.B. Si C. I. Railway'. 
It is a very old Settlement of which mention was made in the 
8th century. 

Wazir : J. R. Dhurandhar, Esor., O.B.E., B.A., 

LL.B.. J.P. 

Judicial Adviser : Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., 
LL.B., J.P. 

Customs Education Minister : Rao Bahadur D. V. 
Patwari, B.A., LL.B. 

Retfenue Minister : Y. Y. Syed, Esqr., B.A., LL.B. 
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P AKTABGARH : His 

Highness Maharavvat 
Sir Ram Singhji Baha- 
dur, K.C.S.I. of Partabgarh. 

Horn : In iyo8. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : In 
19 * 20 . 

Dynastic Salute : 15 Guns. 

Vaitabgarli State, also called 
Kanthal ” was founded in the 
loth century by a descendant 
of Rana Mokal of Mewar. 

The town of I’artabgarh was 
founded in 1698 A. I), by 
IVIaharawat I^irtabsingh, the 
ancient Capital being at Detdia 
among the Hills. In the time 
of Maharawat Sawant Singh 
0775 "* ^^44 ) . “ Ka nthal ’ ’ was 

invaded by the Maiathas, but 
t ho Maharavvat arranged to 
])uy off the Holkar by agreeing 
to pay Ks. 72,700 Salam Shahi, which were being coined in Partab- 
garh and were accepted as legal tender throughout the surrounding 
territories, in place of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connection of the? State with the British Government was fornitd in 
1804. The earlit;r Treaty having been cancelled by I-ord Cornwallis, 
a fresh Treaty was entered into in 1818. Holkar, by the Treaty of 
Mandsore ceded to the British (ioverninent “ all claims of tribute 
and revenue of every description, which he had or might have had upon 
the Rajput I’rinces,” according to which Partabgarh paid the stipulated 
Rs. 72,700 Salam Shahi (converted later to J<s. 39,350 Britisli Coin) 
to the British Government. As the said amount of Cash Contribution 
was found to be excessive, it has been reduced to Rs. 27,500 from the 
year 1937-38. 

Partabgarh enjoys the high Izzat of being one of the Treaty Statc‘s 
in India and possesses plenary jurisdiction. The highest adniini.stra- 
tive and executive office is termed “ Mahakina Khas ", presided over 
by the Ruler and the Dewan of the State. There is a duly graded 
judiciary under a separate High Court Judge, who is unconnected 
with the Executive. Annual average revenue Ks. 5,72,000. 

PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Deu>an : Mk. Tkibhovandas J. Kaja, M.A., LI .13. ; Naib Dewan: Sham Manaki.al^ 
13. A., LL.B. ; Kamdar Khas^i : Shah Mannalal ; Hiah Court Judge : Mk. Hf:m Chanura 
S oGANi, B.Sc., LL.B., Advocate ; Private Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Pheero/eshaw 
Fakdoonji ; Rei>enue Officer: Babu Shvam .Swari p Bhatnagah ; Civil & Criminal 
Judge’ Babo Mohani.al Aguawal, B.A., LI-.B. ; Superintendent of Customs & Excise: 
Mahaka^ Balwant Singh ; Medici Officer : Dr. Jiwanlal P. Parikh, L. M. & S. ; 
Educational Officer: Mr. W'amankao Gopalji Kale, B.A. ; Stale Accountant: Shah 
.Amritlal ; Treasury Officer : Munshi Fateulal ; Superintendent oj Police : Purohit 
}acdismlal; P. W. D. Officer: Mr. Natwarlal Jha. 
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P ATJALA: His High- 

NKSS FaRZAND-I- 

KHAS I) AlTLAT-I- 
^ Inglishia Mansur-ul- 
Zaman Amir-ul-Umra 
Maharajadiiiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Shki Maha- 
raja-i-Rajgan Shrt 

Yadavindra Singhji 
Mahendka Bahadur ^'Al)U 
Vanshavatans Biiatti Kul 
Bhushan, the present Ruler 
of Patiala, whidi is the 
largest of the Plmlkian 
States and the premier 
State in the Piinjjib. 

Born : 7th January, 1913. 

Succeeded : 23rd March, 1938. 

His Highness is an alround sportsman — a lirst class shot, 
a great angler, a crack tennis ]dayer and a su])erh cric keter. 
He was awarded the 7 \ 11 -India Colours in 1933 wlien he played 
against the Australian Cricket Team at Bombay. 

Since Ids accession to the (iadi His Highness has intro- 
duced many reforms calculated to im])rove the material 
well-being of his j)eople. Extension of medical facilities 
tlirough the opening of touring disi)ensaries. abolition of 
“ (iamc Preserx es ", rendssion of arrears in land revenue, 
passing of Small Towns Act, addition of a Maternity Ward 
costing Rs. 75,000 to the Rajindra Hosjdtal, building of an 
Olympic Stadium at Patiala and the establishment of Cement 
Works ; these are some of the important measures recently 
introduced. 

The State is rich in antiquities, es])ecially at Ihnjour, 
Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, etc. It possesses valuable forests. 
One hundred and thirty eight miles of broad-gauge Railway 
line have been constructed by the State at its own cost. 

The Stale maintains three colleges including one for 
girls and ten High schools. Primary education is free through- 
out the State. 
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His Higliiu'ss maintains a Contingent of two Kegiinents 
ol ( aA’alry and fom* battalions of Infantry, also one Battery 
o1 Horse Artillery. Since the State entered into an alliance 
with the l:^ritish (ioxernnuMit it lias rendered military and 
linaiicial help on all critical occasions. Its proud record of 
service during the hist (irc'at W'ar is nnsur|>assed. No sooner 
was ilie pri'sent War dec lared than His Highness placed his 
services and the entire rc‘sour('es of the State at the disposal 

0) th(‘ British (ioveriiment. The ist Rajindra Siklis. the 2nd 
\’ada\indra Infantry, the' ist Rajindra I.ancers and tlu‘ 
5<) M. T. ('oinpany have alrc'ady proceeded on active' .service. 
Till' State' has also jirovidc'd 4,000 recruits for the Indian 
Army. 

His Highness has subscribed Rs. 2 lakhs to the X'iceroy’s 
War Ihirposes ImukI, Rs. 5,000 to St. Dunstan’s h'und for tlie 

1) lind, 71,000 for the relief of Air Raid Victims, Rs. 1,000 to 
King (ieorge Fund f(»r Sailors and Rs. 1,000 to ttu' .Aeroplane* 
Inmd started by the Simla District War ('ommittc'e. 'riic* 
State servants and landlords have invested about Rs. 7 
lakhs in the Interest -Id’c'c War i.oans. 'I'his has been suj)- 
plcmented by handsome donations from the gentry and 
businessmen. 

As the leader of the Sikhs His Higlmc'ss issued a spi'c ial 
ajjpeal to his coinnumity to render all jxissiblc^ lic'lj) in securing 
an early victory to Jhitish arms, d'o givi^ an impetus to 
rec ruitment amongst Sikhs His Highness donated Rs. 51,000 
with a monthly contriliution of Rs. 1,000 to the Khalsa 
Defence of India League recently formed under the ])atronage 
of His Highness. Only recently His Highncjss donated a sum 
of Rs. 5,000 to the* Gre(;k Relief Fund, and in a mc'C'tingof the; 
Khalsa llefi'iice of India League held at Simla on 13th June*, 
His Iliglme-ss promised to rai.se 4,000 recruits from his Stale 
for tlie Indian Army in addition to the 4,000 recruits already 
supplied. 

Area of the State : 5,932 scpiare miles. 

PopiUalion ; 1,025,520. 

Gross Annuat Income : Rs. 1,57,00,000. 

Satiile : 17 gnus. 

Permanent local Salute : Kj guns. 
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P ATNA : Maharaja 

Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, the present 
Ruler of Patna State. 

Born : 1912. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1933. 

Educated : At Mayo College, 
Ajmer, where he passed 
the Chiefs College Diploma 
Examination at the head of 
successful candidates and at 
St. Columba's College, Hazari- 
bagh, where he passed the 
Intermediate Arts Examination 
of the Patna University, topping 
the list of successful candidates 
of that institution. 

Married : In 1932 the 
daughter of His late Highness 
the Maharajadhiraj of Patiala. 
History : Maharaja Ramai 
Deo, a direct descendant of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last Hindu 
Emperor of India, founded the State of Patna about 1159 A.D. The 
Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary title of Maharaja 
from the very beginning, l^atna State is identical with the ancient 
“ Dakshina Koshala," which was the kingdom of Kusha, the second son 
of Rama. Its various architectural ruins bear testimony to the 
ancient culture and civilization which flourished there in the olden 
times. The State was taken under British protection in 1803 and it 
has remained ever since extremely loyal and is well known for its 
uniform devotion to the British Government, l^atna is a well governed 
and progressive State and all its valuable resources are spent on works 
of public utility. It possesses very good educational and industrial 
institutions. Subject to certain exemptions, primary education is 
compulsory for all boys and girls between the ages of 6 and ii. It 
has a fully equipjx^d Hospital and a X-ray and Electrotherapy Institute 
at the Capital, with several outlying Dispensaries and two Child 
Welfare Centres. There are telephone and telegraph connections 
in the important places of the State. It has beautiful valleys having 
enchanting scenery and an abundance of Shikar of all kinds of birds and 
beasts, particularly tigers. The Maharaja is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and takes keen interest in the administration. 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvaraj Raj Raj Singh Deo. Area of the State : ' 
2,311 sq. miles. Population: 6,32,221. Revenue: Rs. 15,00,000. 
Salute : 9 guns. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Chief Minister: Mr. Raj Kanwar, M.A., P.C.S. (Retd.); Home and Development 
Minister : Mr. Shri Ciopal Chandra, B.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S. (London) ; Revenue Minister: 
Mr. Lakshnian Sahani ; Chief Judge : Rai Sahib Madan Mohan Seth, M.A., LL.B. ; Puisne 
; Mr. Khelra Nath Singha, B.A., B.L. ; Secretary to the Cabinet and Comptroller of 
Household : Kumar Ranendra Pratap Singh Deo, B.A., B.L. ; Chief Medical Officer : 
Capt. D. N. Basu, M.B., I.M.S. (Retd.) ; Superintendent of Police and Shikarkhana Offeer: 
Virabar Sardar Bishan Singh; Forest Officer: Rai Saheb M. C. Gupta, D.D.R. ; State 
Engineer : Sardar Kehcr Singh Garcwal ; Superintendent of Education : Im. A. C. Das, M.A. ; 
AuditJJfficerj Mr. M. G. Mukerji. 
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P ORBANDAR : H. H. 

Maharaja Shri Sir 
Natwarsinhji Baha~ 

DUR, K.C.S.I., Maharaja Kan a 
Saheb of Porbandar. 

Born: 1901. Succeeded to 
the Gadi : 1908, 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1920 Princess 
Rupaliba, daughter of 

the late Ruler Sir Daulatsinhji 
Bahadur of Limbdi. 

His Highness ranks fourth 
among the Ruling Princes of 
Kathiawar enjoying plenary 
powers. 

Club : The Maconochi Club, 

Porbandar. 

Area : 642.23 square miles. 

Population : 1,46,564. Salute : 13 guns. Revenue : lift. 25,00,000. 

War Efforts : Soon after the outbreak of the war the State sent a 
donation of Rs. 100,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s " War Purposes Eund” 
and offered to renew the donation of Ks. 100,000 every year till the 
War lasts. Rs. 20,000 of the initial donation were al local imI to St. 
Dunstan’s Section of the Eund. H. H. tlic Maliaraja lias also oiftjn'd 
his personal services. The people of Porbandar contributed Rs. 10.000 
to the Western India War Plane h'und. The State is maintaining 
Civic Guards and making contributions to several activities connected 
with the War effort. Ear the year 1940-41 His Highness has 
announced donations of the aggregate total of Ks. 1,20,000 consisting 
of Rs. 12,500 to Lady Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund, Rs. 10,000 
to St. Dunstan’s Section for Blinded Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen of the 
Empire, Rs. 11,000 to the King George's Fund for Sailors, Rs. 12,000 
to the Indian Comforts Fund for the Indian Tnxips and Indian 
Seamen in Europe, Rs. 12,000 to the Indian Red Cross and St. John 
Ambulance Association (Indian Council) for Red Cross Work for 
troops serving in India and sent overseas from India. Rs. 12,500 to 
the London Air Raid Relief Fund, and Rs. 50,000 to the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. 

Wazir : 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji R.amsinhji. — Tazimi Sardar. 

HIGH OPnCIALS OF THE STATE^ 

Dewan: Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. Nayab Dewan: Khan BAHAnT!? 
Framroze S. Master, B.A. Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D. N. Kai.yanwai.a, M K.C.S. 
(Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lend.), F.C.P.S. (Bom.). F.K.S.M. (I.ond.), I.. M, & S. (Bom.), F.Ob.S, 
(Edin.),* etc. Judicial Secretary: Mr. Harilal D. Druv, B.A., Hur.ur Private 

Secretary (Acting): Jhala Shivsinhji Mekubha. Port Commissioner Mr. R. S. 
Raja Iyer, B. Com. Reverme Commissioner: Mr. Jacjivandas N. Suak. State 
Engineer : Mr. Manii.al K. Jivrajani, B.K., A.M.I.K. Offuer Commanding State Forces: 
Captain Gulabsinhji A. Jadeja. ChieJ Educational Officer : Mr. C. L. Mamkad, B.A., 
P.T.D. (Loud.), H.D.E. (Dublin). 
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R ADHANPUR: H. H. 
Nawab Saheb Murtaza- 

KHAN JoRAWARKHAN BaBI 
Bahadur* is a descendant of 
the illustrious Babi Family who 
since the reign of Humayun 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat, and a 
nephew of His late Highness | 

Nawab SahebSir Jalahidinkhanji 1 

Babi Bahadur, K.C.I.E. He is j 

the tenth Nawab occupant of the i 

Gadi since the foundation of the j 

Babi House in Uadhanpur l)y ' 

Babi J afar khan. 

Born : loth October, 1899, 
Recognition announced by 
Government on 1st January, 
i937- 

Educated : At the Radhan- 
pur High vSchool and attended 
the Rajkuinar College, Rajkot, 
for some time. His Highness is a good rider, keen sportsman, an 
expert shot and an adept in revenue matters. His Highness received 
administrative training under His late Highness. Married the daughter 
of H. H. the Nawab Saheb of Palanpur in 1925, has one daughter. In 
1929 His Highness married the daughter of His late Highness Nawab 
Sir Jalaludinkhan of Radhanpur. The Nawab Saheb is a member 
of the Chamber of TVinces in his own right from the beginning. 
Hereditary and permanent salute: u guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is a first class State with full Plenary, 
Criminal and Civil Juri.sdiction. 

Area: 1,150 sq. milt^s. Population: 70,530 souls. Revenue: 
About Rs. 8,00,000. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages 
of Chhadchhat and Santalpur, i of Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuw^ada, 4 of 
Vanod and i of Dasada Thana. The State has a share in the revenues 
of the village of Undi under Varahi and has half share in the customs 
collected at Terw^ada by the State at a Customs Post controlled by the 
State. Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of 
grain are the principal agricultural products. The State is also noted" 
for its fine breed of cattle known as Wadhiar or Kankrej. 

H. H. the Nawab Saheb has placed all the resources of the 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- Emperor, and the State 
has undertaken to pay Rs. 1,000 every month to H. E. the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund for the duration of the European War. Subscrip- 
tions have also been raised from the public and the servants of the 
State for various objects connected with the war. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur S. A. M. Kadri, M.A., LL.B. 
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A J KOT : T H A K o R E 

Saheb Shri Pradumna- 
siNHji, Thakore Sahel) 
of Rajkot (Kathiawar). 

Born : On 24th February 
1913 ; succeeded to the Gadi 
on 12th June 1940 and was 
invested witli full powers on 
17th August 1940. 

J'uiiication : Primary Educa- 
tion at I’anchgani and later 
on at the Rajkunuir C'ollege, 

Rajkot, where he was awarded 
a gold medal for his good con- 
duct. He belongs to the 
X'ibhani Clan of Jadeja Rajv)uts 
and enjoys plenary j)Owcrs in 
the administration of the State. 

Sons : 1. Kumar Shri 

Manaharsinhji [Heir- Apparent) 
born on jHth November 1935. 

2. Kumar Shri Praliladsiiihji, born on 7th June i<>38. Daughters: Three. 

Area of the State : 283 sq. miles. Average Revenue : l^s. 13,62,871. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also knowm for its various 
industrial activities. It is the Headcpiarters of the Western India 
States Agency and is served by three inq)ortatit Railway lines. Edu- 
cationally it is the premier city in Kathiawar and affords the 
advantages of Dharrnendrasinhji Arts and Science College, tlic Raj- 
kuriiar College, Male and Female training Colleges, three High Schools 
and a separate Girls' High School. 

WAR EFFORTS BY THE RAJKOT STATE. 

The Thakore Saheb has placed his personal services and all 
resources of the State at the disj)osal of His lm|)iuial Majesty the King- 
Emperor. The State has appointed the following committees for the 
successful prosecution of the War : — 

i. Civic Guard Committee. 2. War Fund Committee. 

3. Publicity Committee. 

Further, the State has given about Rs. 1 7,000 w hich include Rs, 12,000 
from the Thakore Saheb, in aid of the Western India States Agency War- 
Plane F und and other War Funds. The State has also invested Rs. 5,000 
in interest free Defence Bonds, and Rs. 30,000 in 3% Defence Bonds. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Oewan : Kumar Shri Vishwanathsirhji, M,A,, LL.I1. Huzur Personal Pevenue 
Adviser : Kaol Shri Ajitbikhji. Revenue Officer : Mr. H. K. IU'CIi, H.A., I.L.B. 
Registrar and Pcfsmutl Asstl. to the Dewan : Mr. Madhavi.al K. Lakikh, I3.A., 
•I.L.B. Police Superintendent : Kumar Shri Mahendkasinuji. Sar Nyayadhish : 
Mr. J. M. Pandva, B.A., LL.B. (Advocate, O. S.). Private Secretary : Mr. J. K. 
Mehta. Managing Engineer, Rajkot SltUe Electric Supply Co. and Director of 
Industrial Undertakings : -Rai Saheb A. C. Das. Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. 
P. Mehta, M.B.B.S. Principal Dharrnendrasinhji College : Dr. R. K. Yajnik, 
M.A., Ph.D. Educational Inspector : Mr, C. A. Buck, M.A., B.Sc. State 
Engineer: Mr. T. D. Sanghavi, B.li, (Civil). 
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R AJPIPLA: Major H.H. 
Maharaja Shri Vijay< 
SINHJI, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

Born: 30th January 1890. 
Succeeded : 26th Sept. 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Is an 
Hon. Major, XVI Light Cavalry. 

Recreations : Polo, Racing, 
Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 with “Windsor Lad.** 

H eir- Apparent Shri 
Rajsndrasinhji. Born : 1912. 
Younger Sons : Maharaj Kumar 
Pramodsinhji. Born : 1917. 

Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji. 
Born : 1925. 

Rajpipla is a premier State in 
the Gujerat States Agency. Its Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. 
Area: 1,517.50 sq. miles. Population: 206,085. Revenue: Rs. 
27,00,000. Salute : 13 guns. Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Com- 
pany of 1 65 men, A’ 'class first line troops. Caua^ry.Troopof 25,“ B” class. 

Important Feature : The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja: 

I, Making all services pensionable. 2. Extension of the Survey 
Settlement System to every village in the State. 3. Making Primary 
Education free and grant of liberal scholarships for secondary and 
higher education. 4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows 
and the destitute. 5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. 
Introduction of the 1027 A. L. F, Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 6. Exten- 
sion of Railways. 7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 
8. Introduction of the Legislative Council. 9. Introduction of 
beneficent measures for relief of agricultural indebtedness. 

On the outbreak of the War His Highness placed his personal ser- 
vices and resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty. 
Contributions: Rs. 1,00,000 annually. £500 to Lord Mayor's Fund, 
Rs. 1,00,000 War Bonds. Rs. 1,500 Baroda Residency War Fete. 
Rs. 7,000 to Fighter Plane presented by full powered Princes of 
Gujerat, two Fighter Aeroplanes for service with the R. A. F. one to 
be called “ Rajpipla ’* and the other “ Windsor Lad *’ from collections 
from the people of the State of Rs. 1,00,000 to which His Highness 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 in addition to the yearly contribution. It is 
proposed to give a third Fighter Aeroplane from this Fund. The State 
Forces have been offered for service outside the State and may be 
csdled on for duty any time. 

Principal Officer : Pheroxe D. Kothavala, Esquire, bji., ll.b., Dewan. 
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R AMPUR: Major His 
Highness Alijah 
Farzand-i-D I l p I Z 1 R-I- 
Daulat-I'1 n g l I s h I a . 

Mukhlis-ud-Daula. Nasir-ul- 
MuLK, AMIR-UL-U MARA, 

Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, 

Mustaid-i-Jung, K.C.S.I., I). 

Litt., LL.D., Ruler of Rampur. 

The ruling family of Rampur are 
Syeds and come from the famous 
Sadati-i-Bareha in the Muzalfar- 
nagar District (U.P.), 

Born : 17th November 
Succeeded to the Gadi : 20th 
June 1930. He was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 
25th August 1930. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married: In 1921, the 

daughter of Sahibzada Sir Abdussamad Khan, Kt., f'.l.FL His 
Highness has two sons and six dfiughters. Hcir-A pparcnt : C'olonel 
Nawabzada Syed Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur. Born on 22nd Novem- 
ber 1923. 

His Highness is the Pro-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity ; a Member of the Standing Committee of the ( -hamber of 
Princes ; a Major in the 2nd King (ieorge’s (.)wn (lurkha Rifles ; 
Honorary Colonel in the 9/1 1 the Jat Regiment; President of the 
Board of Trustees, Shia College, Lucknow ; a Member of tlie Itast 
India Association, and Marlborough Club, London. 

The Rampur State is the sole survival of what may bo termed the 
Rohilla State. The State is mainly agricultural, rice, wheat, maize, 
cotton and sugarcane being the chief crops, but r(‘cently thert* has been 
considerable industrialisation and Rampur City now has two Sugar 
Mills, a Textile Mill, an Oil Mill, a Fruit Canning Factory, a Tent 
Factory and a Match Factory. 

For the purpose of administration there is a Legislative A.ssembly 
of 34 Members, 17 elected, 5 nominated non-officials and 12 officials 
and a State Council consisting of four Ministers, responsible to His 
Highness. Primary and Secondary education is given free in the 
State. Liberal Scholarships are granted for Secondary and higher 
education. The State maintains well-equipped hospitals both in the 
city and at the Tehsil Headquarters. 

Area of State: 892*54 square miles. Population: 464,0 19 - 
Revenue : Rs.51 lacs. Salute : Permanent 15 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President,— Bashir Husain Zaidi, C.I.E.. B.A. (Cantab,), Bar*at-Law, Chief 
Minister, Members.— Mu. R. H. Salowav. I.C.S., Finance and Kevenue Mtntster ; 
Sahebzada Abdul Jalilkhan, p.c s., Home Minister ; Mr. Hoki Lal Vfrma. Bar-at-Law, 
Minister in charge, legislative Department. SccreUtry.—Mn. Nasik Uddin Ma.so(iu. B.A. 
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R A T L A M : Major- 

General H. H. S i r 
vSajjan S I n g h j I , 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O.. 

A.D.C. to H. M. the King- 
Einperor, Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur of Rallaiu. 

Born : 13111 January 1880. 

He is the recognised head of the 
Rathor clan in Malwa and is 
held in high respect and esteem 
by the other Rajput Rulers in 
Malwa. 

Juhicated : At Daly 

College, Indore. Succeeded in 
1803. 

Married: In 1 002 a daughter 
of His Highness the Maharao of 
Cutch and in 39-2^, a daughter 
of the well-known Sodha Rajput 
familv of Jamnagar, by whom he ha^ two daughters and two sons. 

Served in European War (France) 1915-1918 ; was mentioned in 
despatches ; was presented with “ Croix d’ Oiiticier of the Legion 
d’Honneur ” by the French Government and was granted the honorary 
rank of Colonel in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War 
in 1919. Was promoted to the rank of Major-CR)neral and appointed 
A.D.C. to H. M. the King-Emperor in 1936, in which capacity he 
attended on invitation the Coronation in May 1937. Has enjoj^ed an 
international reputation as a Polo player. At the outbreak of the 
War His Highness placed his personal services and State resources 
at His Majesty’s disposal. Contributions: Rs. 26,500 towards H. E. the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund ; monthly contribution, till the termina- 
tion of War, of a surcharge of i anna per rupee in Customs duty for 
Red Cross and St. Dunstan’s fund; Ks. 1,001 each for Silver Trinket 
Fund and His Majesty’s Fund for Sailors. 

Heir-Apparent: Maharajklimar Lokendra Singh]j. Area : 
693 sq. miles. Population : 107,321. Revenue : Rs. 10 lakh^. 

Salute : 13 guns (local 15 guns). 



STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur ; Detmn 
and Vice-President : Rai Bahadur Lala Chiinman Lall ; Members of 
Council: Major Shiv ji, Jagirdar of Gajoda ; Mr. Raj Bahadur 
Saxena, B.Sc., LI..B. and Mr. Dalpatram M. Bhatt, B.A. (Hon.), LL.B. 
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M AHARAJ Kumar Shree 
Lokendra Singh, 

Heir - Apparent, 

Ratlam State, Central India. 

Born : 9th November 1927. 

Active and intelligent, the 
yonng Prince is very promising 
and has all the (jualities befitting 
his position in life. From his 
very young days he has shown 
signs of great mental aptitude 
and capacity. 

In February 1934, the age 
of 7, the Maharaj Kumar acted 
as a page to Her Fxcellcncy 
Lady M'illingdon and he acquit- 
ted himself very creditably. 

He met Their Excellencies Lord 
Goschen, Lord Willingdon, Lord Stanley and Lord Brabourne at the 
time of their visits to Ratlam. 

When in England in 1937, Maharaj Kumar attended the 
Coronation at Westminster Abbey and had the honour to be invited 
to most of the functions including Garden Parties, etc., at 
Buckingham Palace and other places, connected with His Majesty's 
Coronation. Met Their Majesties the King and Queen at Windsor Castle 
and Buckingham Palace. Was specially presented by the Queen Mother 
with a mug in commemoration of the Coronation. Visited Olympia, 
Aldershot, Hurlingham, etc. Was present at the Empire Garden I’arty 
to witness the Polo Tournament between India vs. the World. 

Education ; Is preparing for the Senior Cambridge Examination 
under an European Guardian and Tutor, helped by an Indian Assistant 
and a Shastri. His Highness the Maharaja is himself directly super- 
vising the Prince’s education. Attended Colet Court School, 
Hammersmith, London in 1937 during His Highness the Maharaja’s visit 
on the occasion of the King’s Coronation. 

Games and Hobbies : Riding, Polo, swimming, shooting, cricket, 
physical training, drill, fencing, rowing, etc. Has a very good ear 
for music, especially English and takes great interest in the activities 
of the Indian States Forces Unit called the “ Lokendra Rifles,” 
named after him. 

Medals : Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; Coronation Medal, 1937. 
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R EWA : His Highness Bandh- 
VESH Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of 
Rewa. 

Born : 1903; Ascended the gadi 
in 1918; invested with ruling 
powers in 1922. 

Educated : At Daly College, 
Indore. 

Married : In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and again married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E. of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 596 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to all the 
t hree sessions of the Round Table 
Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General 
Council of Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King 
Edward Medical School, Indore. 

Heir^ Apparent i Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saheb. Born in 1923. 

Area of State : 13,000 square miles. Population : 1,820,306. 

(1941 census,) 

Revenue: Rs. 60,00,000. Salute: 17 guns. 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency, The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U. P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
‘Waterfalls,* some of which, Chachai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

On the executive side His Highness is assisted by a State Council 
of 7 members of which His Highness himself is the President. On the 
Judicial side there is a Chief Court consisting of Judges. A Raj Pari- 
shad consisting of 41 members with the number of officials and non- 
officials almost equal, has also been established to advise on such 
matters of public interest as are referred to it. His Highness takes 
very great interest in the administration of the State and in the 
development of trade and industries for which purpose he has insti> 
tuted a State Bank with branches all over the State. 
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fVar efforts : In September 1938 when the International situation 
had been very grave, His Highness offered to place his personal services 
and his entire resources at the disposal of His Majesty in case of War* 
The offer was reiterated just on the eve of War in August 1939. Since 
then the Kewa Transport Corps has already moved out of the State, 
trained personnel for mechanical transport has been supplied, and some 
troops have been offered for garrison duty in British India. 

His Highness has donated a sum of Ks. 1,00,000 for the purchase 
of ambulance motor cars and another t,oo,oot) for the supply of grain 
to the Defence services. Besides these, His Highness has subscribed 
Rs. 10,000 to the I.ord Mayor’s Air Raid Dista^ss Fund and Ks. 5,000 
to the Officers* Training Course at Mhow. 

One lac of bidi cigarettes and l,ooo tons of coal have also been 
offered for the comfort of Indian Soldiers. 

M AHARAJ Kumar Shki 
Martand Singh ji Heir- 
apparent, Rewa State. 

Born : On the 35th March 
1923 to Her Highness the 
Senior Maharani Sahiba from 
Jodhpur. 

Education : Elementary 
education at Rewa under highly 
qualified English and Indian 
Tutors. Joined Daly College, 

Indore, in 1935 and passed the 
Diploma examination with dis- 
tinction in several subjects in 
1939. Alter passing the Dip- 
loma examination, joined Mayo 
College, Ajmer, in 1939 for 
further studies. Passed tho Intermediate Examination of the Board 
of High School and Intermediate Education, Ajmer from the Mayo 
College in 1941. 

Marriage : lietrothed to the grand daughter of His Highness 
the Maharao Sahib of Cutch in February 1941. The marriage will 
take place in February 1942. 

He bagged his first tiger at the age of 13 in 1936. 
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S ANGLI: Captain H. H. 

Meherban vShrIMANT 
Sir Chintamanrao 
Dundirao alias Appa Saheb 
Patwardhan, K.C.I.E., Raja 
of Sangli. 

Born : 1890. Ascended the 

Gadi in 1903. Educated : at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 
Her Highness is the daughter 
of Sir M. V. Joshi, K.C.I.E., 
B.A., LE.B., Advocate of 
Amraoti, Ex-Home Member of 
the Government of C. P. 

Area: 1,136 scj. miles. 

Popidation : 258,442. Gross 

Average Revenue : Rs. 1 5,97,988. 

Salute : 9 guns ixumanent 

and II })ersonal. Enjoys 
First Class Jurisdiction, i,e., 
power to try for capital offences any persons except British subjects. 

His Highness has for many years served as Member of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes and is still a member. Served 
also as Member of the First and Second Round Table Conferences and 
as a member of the Federal Structure Committee. 

The total number of Co-operative Societies is 89 made up of 79 
agricultural and 10 non -agricultural, liesidcs these tlicre arc 5 Co- 
operative Banks, one Co-operative Sale-Sliop and one G)-opcrativc 
Union. Of the five Banks, one is a Co-operative l.and Mortgage Bank 
recently established for the protection of indebted agriculturists and a 
special Tribunal has been create<l for trying suits. 

The State has four Boys’ High Schotds, one Girls’ High School, 
one School for Adult Women, and one Hospital, live Dispensaries and 
one Maternity Home. 

Wav efforts. — With a view to promote the war efforts. His High- 
ness has personally organised a Central War Committee with himself 
as President and other Committees in the Capital and Talukas of the 
State, to stimulate war gifts, defence loans, enlist Civic Guards and 
conduct propaganda. Many War News Bulletins have been pubhshed. 

His Highness has promised a monthly contribution of Rs. i,'000 
so long as the war lasts towards H. E. the Viceroy’s War l^urposcs 
Fund. A sum of Rs. 21,000 has already been remitted. Other collec- 
tions : Rs. 1,65,760-9-3 for the various defence loans, Rs. 6,228-2-3 
for the War Gifts Fund and Rs. 1,546 for the Red Cross Fund. A 
special donation of Rs. 10,000 was made towards H. E. the Viceroy’s 
'War purposes Fund in October 1940. A further donation of Rs. 11,000 
w^ made in May 1941, earmarked specially towards the provision of 
an “ Armoured Carrier " which is to bear the name “ The Sangli State 
Armoured Carrier 
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Her Highness has organised a Ladies’ Work Party lor making 
clothing and dressings for hospitals and warm clothing for active servict^ 
troops. Bandages, Shirts, Pyjama Shorts, Trousers, Napki ns and beaded 
net covers have already been sent to the Red Cross Society, Arrange- 
ments have been made to make further quantities of these. Rs. 800 
and Trinkets weighing 1,200 tolas were contributed to H. E. Lady 
Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund. 

3,050 tickets of the J^upee IVize h'lind organised in the Belgaum 
Colloctnratc and 250 tickets of the Dharwar plane fund have been 
disposed of in the state. “ Paradise Lodge," a bungalow at Maha- 
bloshwar has been given for the accommodation of Army Olheers. 
His Highness paid a sum of Rs. 3.^7 to tJio fair held at the Kolhapur 
Residency in July 1940 and a further sum of Rs. 100 to the W. 1 . A. A. 
towards the purchase of a War plane to be presented hy the Association. 
Rs. 1 ,000 worth of ornamental stamps for the R.A.h'. liave been issued. 
Legislative activities : Defence of India Act, Intlian Air Force Volun- 
teers’ Reserve (discipline) Ordinance, Sangli Civic Oiiards Ordinance, 
Foreigners’ Act and Soldiers’ Litigation Act. 

His Highness contributed Rs. 100 towards the S-ldag Ball held 
in Bombay under the patronage and in the presence of H. E. the 
Governor of Bombay and Lady Lumley on 1st April T()41 in aid of the 
K. A . F. and at the special re<j ucst of its organisers engagetl a table at Rs. 40. 

Heir- Apparent : xSlirimant 
Vuvaraj Madhavrao Raosaheb 
Born : on 7th March 1913. 

Educated: at the Prince of Wales 
Royal Indian Military College, 

L)t;hra-Uim, of which he holds a 
Diploma. He ])assed the B.A,, 

Examination of the University of 
Bombay in June 1937. M^irricd : 

Shrimant S o u b h a g y a v a t i 
Vimalatai Athavale of i’uona on 
30th May 1940. 

He is a keen hockey player 
and an expert rider. He is the 
Assistant Scout Comniissioner for 
the Sangli State. 

He was attached to the 
Secretariat of the Government of 
Central Provinces and Berar for 
some time where he gained ex- 
perience of administrative work. 

EXECUTIVE COUNOL. 

B. K De, Esq., C.I.IC., I.C.S. (Retd.), ITesident ; Rao Bahadur 
Y. A. Thombare, B.A., Diwaii and Vice-President, Rao Bahadur M. H. 
Limaye, Second Councillor and High Court judge and B. S. Kore, 
Esq., B.A., LL.B., Minister in charge of Transferred Departments. 
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S ANT; Maharana $hri 
JoRAWARSiNHji, the present Ruler 
of .Sant State. Born on 24th March 
z88i. Installed on the Gadi in 1896. 
Formally invested with full powers 
on loth May 1903. 

Educated in the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and was associated with the 
administration of the State for more 
than a year preparatory to his being 
invested with full powers. 

He is an intelligent Prince who keenly 
supi-r vises the administration of the State. 
During his regime many improvements 
have been made and the State is 
making good progress ; The revenue 
of the State increased — Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlement 
introduced — Provision for English edu- 
cation made for the first time and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State — Election 
system sanctioned for Municipality — Free 
medical relief extended by opening new 
dispensaries in the district. Many other 
improvements have been introduced during 
his regime such as founding of a permanent 
Famine ReUef Fund and granting of liberal tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time 
ofscaidlty. Money is also advanced to local merchants by way of encouragement at a 
low rate of interest. Other improvements of utility such as installation of • electricity m 
the towns of Sant and Rampur. clock tower, public gardens, metalled roads m parts have 
alto been made. The regime of Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji hw been anything but a bed 
of rotea. Famine and lean years had made the financial condition of the State far from 
satisfactory ; hilt wise management has been instrumental to keeping its head up. 

The Rajaii Saheb exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 
PrimogAoiture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoptioi» 
has been recognis^ and confirmed by C^vernment. 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji Saheb to 
bs a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

On the outbreak of the present War the Rajaji Saheb sent a message of unswerving 
Loyalty to the Crown and the Government. He has also contributed generously towards 
various War Funds totalling in all upto 31st Dec. 1940 to Rs. 32,883. A State \\ar 
Committee for collection of War Funds and proi)agaiida work has also lieen fonned. 

The Ruling Family in the Sant State belongs to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajputs 
Jtad is believed to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
BhoJ of Ujjain. They fluit came froan Dhar and settled at Jhalod and finally about 
the zgth Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana Sant who with his uncle 
Llm<wv was forced to leave Jhalod and established himself at Sant. 

With effect from the ist April io33» aU the Bombay States were brought, into 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor -General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda with headquarters at Baroda. Since then 
the Sant State has be«i in direct political relation with the Government of India. 

The supervision and management of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from xst December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of the State has been a|»pointed as the head of the department. 

Unrestricted control and management of the State schools was transferred to the State 
by Gownment from xit May 1933. 

Area of the State : 894 Square Miles. Population: 83,531 as per census of 1931. 
Revenue: Rs. 4,02,160. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji, bom on xst December 1907. 
Acting Dewan: N. J. Divscha, Esqr., b.a., ll.u. 
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M AH ARAJ KUMAR Shri 
Pravinsinhji, Heir- 
Apparent, Sant State, Gujarat 
States Agency. 

Bom : I St December 1907. 

Education : Elementary 
education at home under highly 
qualified tutors. Joined Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 1 ‘assed 
Diploma Examination of the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Joined Princes School at 
Baroda and passed the School 
Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion of the Bombay University with distinction in 1925. Joined 
Baroda College. At School and College he has won several Cups, Prizes 
and Medals in tournaments. A good tennis and football player. 

Marriage : On the 15th May 1928 married Maharajkumari Shri 
Rajkunverba, the eldest daughter of Maharajkumar Saheb Shri 
Vijayrajji, Heir-Apparent, Cutch State, Bhuj. 

The Maharajkumar has travelled widely. He first sailed for 
England in the year 1933 to attend the Jubilee celebrations. Again 
sailed for England in J037 to attend the Coronation of His Majesty 
King George VI and Queen li^lizabeth. Toured the Continent and 
returned to India in 1938. 

DECORATIONS. 

Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935. Coronation Medal, 1937. 

CLUBS. 

Member of the Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay, the Royal 
Western -India Turf Club, Bombay, and the Cricket Club of India, 
Bombay. 

Address : Santrampur, Sant State, Gujarat. 
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S IRMUR : His Highness 

Tjeutenant Maharaja 

Rajendra Prakash 

Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Sirmur. 

Born : loth January 1912. 
Area of the State : 1,141 

square miles. Annual revenue 
10,00,000. Population : 

148,568 (Census 1031). 

Salute : 1 1 Guns. 

In recognition of his excep- 
tional administrative abilities 
the present Ruler was installed 
to the gadi in November, 1033 
when ho was only 21 years old. 
He has introduced remarkable 
constitutional and administra- 
tive changes within the short 
period of seven years since he 
took the reins of Govcn'iiment. 
He has set up a council of 
Ministers who not only advise him on all important matters of 
administration but are also responsible for the successful running of 
the departments under each. He has completely separated the 
judiciary from the executive by creating a separate High Court with 
a bench of two judges. He has introduced all possible beneficent 
activities in the State under liis personal supervision. He is easily 
accessible and is in constant contact even with the poorest of his 
subjects. Minute details of every branch of administration interest 
him very much. He works hard in the interest of his people and is 
fully keeping up the traditions of his illustrious ancestors who have 
ever been recognised as rulers running a model administration. He 
is a young man of versatile genius and has been taking keen interest in 
all the federal and administrative discussions affecting the States 
carried on in regional groups and in the Chamber. He has, since 
last year, been elected as a member of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

The Rural Uplift Committee which was appointed by him in the 
year 1937 to make an economic survey of the State and go into the 
extent of rural indebtedness has submitted its report. In pursuance 
of its recommendations a permanent Rural Development Board has keen 
formed. The activities of this Board cover Co-operative movement, 
Co-operative Banking, Marketing, Education, Medical help. Com- 
munication and Industries. The Co-operative movement has received 
a great impetus from the activities of this Board and is rapidly extending 
to all the villages. The question of Rural Indebtedness, which is 
only ten times the land revenue in this State as compared to the average 
of nineteen times in the rest of India, has been taken up seriously 
by this Board. This question, difficult as it is, has been tackled by 
an enactment, the Sirmur Relief of Indebtedness Act on the one hand 
and by the Nahan National Bank on the other. A Central Agricultural 
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Demonstration Farm has been established in a suitable locality, and 
various cottage industries too an* to be introduced shortly* Much 
useful and instructive work is done by the C'hief Medit id Otlicer and 
his subordinates among the rural people by means of lectures and 
slides on maternity and cliild-welfare, and village hygiene and sani- 
tation. 

Many restrictions on the shooting of wild animals have been 
nmioved. Every cultivator has been allowed free grazing for a certain 
number of cattle. Several important concessions and forest rights 
iiave been given to tlie agriculturists. The question of consolidation 
of holdings and fixity of tenun's is being seriously considered by the 
l.)evelopment Foard. Several primary schools h)r boys have been 
oj)encd in villages, where free primary education is imparted. A 
Scheme for Free Friniary education of type best suit(‘d to the needs 
of agriculturists is being worked out. The Mandalsa Kanya Maha- 
vidyalaya, which was started about three years ago is now a full fledged 
Girls’ Higli School. 

Communications are being (h'velopcd very rapidly. The con- 
struction of a main road connecting Nahan with thoTohsil headquarters 
of Renka. a distance of about 23 miles is already under construction. 
Feeder roads an; being (hivadoped by tlu^ Distrii t Foard, and village 
roads are being constructed by co-ojunative methods in the villages 
where Co-operative Societies exist. In addition to the existing 
Allopathic Hospitals and dispensaries which (‘xist at Nahan and at tho 
Tehsil headquarters, and the St. John Ambulance touring doctor, 
(lualitied Vaids have been appointed to administx^r indigenous medical 
aid to the agriculturists. 

The Maharaja, an all-round .sportsman, takes great interest in the 
training and progress of the Sirraur Sappers and Miners. The Fcn'ce 
served in Afghanistan and offered aid in Jigypt. 'J'hey served in 
Mesopotamia also, but were unfortunately shut up with General 
Townshend's forces in Kut, and only a small portion of the corps, which 
was employed at the ba.se at Fasra, escaped capture. On the outbreak 
of the War, His Highness hasteiutd to place his personal services and 
the resources of the State at the di.spo,sal of the Government. He 
has also contributed Ks.50,000 to begin with, towards th(^ Viceroy’s 
War ihir})oses Fund and Rs.2,000 towards St. Dunstan Fund, and has 
})laced the Sirmur House at Simla at the dispo.sal of the Government. 
War Committee to collect subscription lor the diflertmt War Purposes 
Funds, to provide recruits for the Army, to co-ordinate the War eilorts 
of the Sirmur public and the dilfcreiit J>epartnients of the State and 
to disseminate correct war news anK)ngst the public to prc^tcct them 
from the false propaganda of the enemy, have been established through- 
out the State. The Field Co. Unit (Sirmur State Sappers & Miners) 
with an efficient and fully trained personnel, under the command of 
an excellent and veteran Officer, Major C. A. G. Rundle, M.C., left 
for British India, on active service on the 23rd of November 1940. 

COUNCIL. 

H. H. The Maharaja Sahed Bahadur. Kai Bahadur Lala Radba Kishan, M.A., P.C.S. 
{Ketd. Foreign and Political), Mr. K. G. Abbhi, B.A. (N.U.), iRevenue). Mr. G. P. Saxena, 
B.A., P.C.S. (Retd.), Law and Justice. Mr. B. Swarup, B. A. , LL.B., CoMnrfl Secretary, 

HIGH COURT. 

Mr. G. P. Saxena, Chief Justice ; Mr. K. Swarup, B.A. (London), Bar-at-Law, Judge. 
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S ACHIN : His Highness ! 
Muba - Riz - UD - Daulau^ 
Muzzai^fer ‘ ul - Mulk, I 
Nusrta-e-Jung. Nawab Baha- 
dur SiDi Mohommed Haidek I 
Mohommed Yakut Khan, < 
Nawab of Sachin, 

Born : iith September igoq. i 
Succeeded : 19th November | 

1930- 

Married: Her Highness Arjum- I' 
and Bano, Sarkar-e-Aliya, Nawab jj 
Nusrat Zamani, Nawab- Begum 
of Sachin, the eldest sister of 
His Highness the Nawab of |i 
Loharu on 7th July 1930; Her I 
Highness Alimama Sultan Nur 1 | 
Mahal Nawab Yaqut Zamaui I 
Begum on 23rd July 1937: and 
Her Highness Manzar Sultan 
Mumtaz Mahel Nawab Massar- 
rat Zamani Begum on loth May 
1938. 

Educated : At home and later at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 1' 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- || 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. i 
& C. I. Railway. 

Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. It is the only summer resort 
of its land on the Western coast connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modern conveniences. Amusements in Dumas : \ 

Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 

Chief Minister : J. L. Jobanputra, Esq., b.a., ll.b. 

Military Secretary : Sardar Rafiq-e-Khas Thakore Natwar- 
siNHji Parbatsinhji Vansia. 

Address : Qasre Sultan, Dumas (Sachin State). 
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T ONK : H. H. Said- 
ud-Daulah Wazir- 
ul-Mulk N a w a b 
Hafiz Sir Mohammed Saad- 
at Ali Khan Bahadur 
SOWLAT-I-JUNG, G.C.T.E., 

Nawab of Tonk State (Raj- 
putana). 

Born : 1879. Ascended 

the Gadi on 23rd June 1930. 

Educated: Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian 
Scholar. 

Area of State : 2,553, ^^1* 

miles. Population : 317,360 

according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs. 21,76,283. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by Uis 
Highness with tlie help of a State Council, which has also recently 
been reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Cxiuncil Act. A State’ Assembly consisting 
of 27 members with representatives of urban and rural areas has 
been introduced. All education is free throughout the State. 

War Efforts : A Central Committee and two sub-committees 
have been constituted. A war news sheet is issued every week 
in Urdu and Hindi. A loud speaker has been installed. Con- 
tributions : Rs. 50,000 to H. E. the Viceroy's war purposes 
fund and Rs. 1,000 per month. Defence Bonds and Certificates 
of the approximate value of Rs. 1,30,000. Rs. 544-8-4 have 
been subscribed by the people of Tonk towards H. E. the Viceroy's 
war purposes fund. On the eve of retirement of Col. Anderson, 
Vice-President, State Council, a purse of Rs. 1,500 was presented by 
the State Employees. This money wa,s gladly accepted by Col. 
Anderson and sent to H. E. the Viceroy's war purposes fund. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President and Finance Member : Lt.-Col. G. W, Anderson, 

C.I.E. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohd. Abdul 
Tawwab Khan Salak-i-Jung. 

Developnnent Member : Khan Bahadur Maulvie Mohd. Maula 
Baksh, M.A. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Maulvie Shamsul Hasan. 
Revenue Member : Syed Nasiruddin Hyder. 

Secretary : M. Syed Maqul Ahmad, B.A. 
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T RAVANCORE: His 
Highness Sri ] ’adman, \- 
BHA DaSA VaNCHi 
P A L A Sir Bala R a m a 
Varma K u l a s e k h A r a 
Kiritapati Manney Sultas 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shamsher Jang, 
D.Litt., Maharaja 
of Travancorc. 

Born : 7th November 1912. 

Ascended the Musnacl on isl 
September 1924. Invested 
with Riilinj,^ Powers on 6tli 
November 1931. 

lidiicaicd : Privately. 

His Highness is Colonel-in- 
Chief of the Travancorc State 
Forces and Honorary Colonel 
of the 12th Malabar Battalion. 

Travancorc is one of the most populous and important 
of Indian States and occupies the south-west corner of the Indian 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and 
the District of Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinnevclly and on the South and West by the Indian 
Ocean and the Arabian Sea. It is one of the most picturesque portions 
of India, containing an extensive hill region, numerous rivers, and a 
succession of backwaters and vast forests. 

The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 

According to the present census the number of literates per 
100 of the population is 47.7. For males, the percentage of literacy 
is 58,5, and for females 36.7. 

Although the Ruler of Travancorc is legally the source of all 
authority, judicial, administrative and legislative, yet for more than 
half a century the Maharajas have acted as constitutional monarclis, 
without, however, failing to maintain effective personal contact with 
the administration of the State. His Highness the present Maharaja, 
has not only sedulously adhered to these great traditions of his House, 
but has readily responded to all the legitimate aspirations of his subj.ects 
In November 1936, His Highness promulgated the epoch-makinu 
Proclamation throwing open all the temples under his control and 
that of his Government to all classes of Hindus including those hitherto 
regarded as untouchables, a reform which evoked universal satisfaction 
and thankfulness all over the world. By another Proclamation in 
November 1937, ^ University designed specially to promote tcchnologi 
cal studies and research has been established. 

The Government of His Highness have taken in hand the fn ^t 
instalment of a scheme of nationalising the transport system of the 
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state, and have established 
The Travancore Credit Bank 
for granting long-term loans to 
tlie agriculturists and small in- 
dustrialists of the State. To 
reduce unemployment and to 
exploit the im- 
mense natural 
resources of the 
State, the Govern- 
ment have em- 
l)arked upon a 
])rogrammc of in- 
dustrialisation. 

Among the first 
fruits of the 
Slate’s policy of 
industrialisation 
may be mentioned, 
llie Tall i vasal 

11 y d r o - K 1 e c t r i c 
Scheme, the Cera- 
mic Factory at 
Kiindara and the 
Travancore Sugars 
.md Chemicals Ltd. 

The last mentioned 
is a company in- 
corporated in 
Travancore and is 
manufacturing, be- 
sides Sugar, 260 

varieties of phar- 
maceutical pro- 
ducts such as 

liniments, liquid 
extracts, liquors, 
pulves, spirits, 
syrups and special- 
ities including Caffeinaspirin, 

I Aspirin and lysol. 

The Rubber Factory at Tri- 
andrum has been reopened ; 
ind by entering into an agree- 
nent with the Aluminium 

Voduction Company of India 
td., an Aluminium Smelting 
actory is being constructed at 
Mvvaye, an enterprise full of 
d'eat possibilities for the future. 


The Government of the State 
is conducted in the name and 
under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a T.egis- 
lature consi.sting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a 
majority of elected 
members and pos- 
sessing large legis- 
lative and financial 
powers and powers 
of interpellation. 

Among the not- 
aide legislative 
measures recently 
introduced are the 
Debt Relief Act, 
which is designed 
to alleviate the 
burden of debt 
and is wider in 
scope and applica- 
tion than similar 
enactments else- 
where, and the 
Trivandrum City 
Municipal Act 
which makes pro- 
vision for the bet- 
ter management of 
t h e municipal 
affairs of the city 
through a Corpor- 
ation. 

On the outbreak 
of the war His 
Highness generous- 
ly offered to place 
the entire resources of the 
State at the disposal of the 
British Government. He has 
not only made munificent con- 
tributions towards the War Fund 
but sent the First Infantry of the 
State F'orces for active service. 
He has contributed six hundred 
and fifty thousand rupees for 
equipping the trawler and mine- 



H, H, Maharani 
Setu Parvaii Bayi, 
Mbthet’ of His Highness. 
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sweeper/^* H.M.I.S. Travancore for the use of the Royal Indian 
Navy, and donated a further amount sufficient for the purchast^ 
of 3 fighter planes for the Royal Air Force. Her Highness Maharani 
^etu Parvati Bayi, Mother of His Highness the Maharaja, 1 ns 
contributed Rs. 9,000 for equipping two Field Ambulance Units. ' 

His Highness’ benefactions include large sums of money iur 
earthquake relief, for fight against tuberculosis and similar purpose-, 
and annual donations to several philanthropic and scientific bodies, i 
Amongst his other charitable works is the establishment of a home 
for the destitute and the infirm. He founded an Art Gallery at the i 
capital in addition to the one he maintains in the Palace. j 

Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, is a terminus of the ■ 
South Indian Railway. The whole State is covered by a netAvork | 
of roads and canals with a well regulated system of road and water 
transport. There exists also a weekly air-mail service between 
Bombay and Trivandrum, This has been extended to Trichinopoly 
which is on the Madras-Colombo Air Mail Route. 

Afea of the State : 7,625 square miles. 

Population : 60,70,790 according to the 1941 census : Total 

population of the city of Trivandrum 128,480. 

Revenue : Rs. 285.40 lakhs. 

Salute : 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Heir- Apparent : 

His Highness Martanda Varma 
Elay a Raja. 

Heir-Presumptive : 

His Highness Prince Avittam 
Thirunal. 

The Andhra University has 
conferred the honorary degree of 
D. Litt. on His Highness the Maha- 
raja and Her Highness the Maha- 
rani. The Benares University 
has conferred the honorary degree 
of D. Litt. on Her Highness the 
Maharani. 

His Highness’ hobbies are 
tennis, photography and riding. 

Address : Sachivott, fna Sir C. P. Ramasw(ivn> 

Kaudiar Palace, Trivandrum, Aiyar, K.C.SJ., K.C.I.E., 
Travancore, S. India. tht present Dewan of Travancore. 
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T RIPUKA : Captain His 
Highness Bishama- 
Samara-Bijoyee Maha- 
mahodaya Pancha Srijukta 
Maharaja Manikya Sir Bir 
Bikram Kishore Dev Varman 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
of Tripura. 

Born : icjth August, 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On the 
death of his father on 13th 
August, 1923, and was invested 
with full administrative powers 
on the 19th August, i<)27. 

Married : On the 16th 
January, 1929. the sixth 
daughter of Late Maharaja Sir 
Bhagabati Prasad Singh Saheb 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., K.B.E., of 
Balrampur (Oudh), and on her 
death in November 1930, j 
married, for the second time, 
the eldest daughter of Capt. H. H. Maheiidra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E , Maharaja of Panna (C.I.). Has 
one son and two daughters. 

Heir- Apparent Maharajkumar Srila-Srijut Kirit Bikram Kishore 
Dev Varman Bahadur. Area of the State : 4,116 square miles. 
Permanent Salute : 13 Guns. Population : 5,13,952 (1941 Census). 

Revenue : (including Zemindavies) : Rs. 37,54,643 (based on the aver- 
age of five years). 

Capital : AG ART ALA, a pretty and well-laid town, 5 miles 
from Akhaura jii. (A. B. Kly.)* 

Recreation : Tennis, shooting and big-game hunting. 

The Maharaja Sahel.) takes keen interest in administrative affairs, 
Pul)lic Works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and round the world. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 


Chief Minister : Manvaijaka Kai J. C. Skn Bahapuk, B.A., B.C.S. (Held.). 

Minister of Local Self-Government ; Manyauara Kaja Sauiu Ran a Bouh Jung Bahadur, 
F.'R.Ci.S. 

Finance Minister : Rai Sahk.u S. C. Dutt. 

Minister of Developments: Thakuk Kamini Kumar Singh Sahiu. 

Minister of Public Hculth : 'niAKuu Sahkb R. M. Dev Vakm ak. 

Chief Secretary to //. H. : Kai Dewan K. Dutt Bahadur, M.A., B.L. 

Private Secretary to H. H. : Cart. Maharajkumar D. K. Dev Varman Bahadur. 

Military Secretary to H. H. : Major Kumar P. K. Dev Varman Bahadur. 

Chief Justice : Lt. K. C. Nag., Bar-at 1.aw. 

State Engineer : Capt. J. N. Bhaduri, B.A., B.E., etc. 

Road Engineer : 'Mr. a' K, Sen, B.A., B.E. 

Conservator of Forests : Kumar N. L. Dev Varman Bahadur. 

Chief Commandant of the State Forces and Officer in charge Army Deptt. : Lt.-Col. Rana 
Jodha Jung Bahadur, M.C., l.A. 

Commissioner of Police : Rai Bahadur G. R. Dutt. 
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U daipur : lieut.- 
CoL. His Highness 
Ma'harajahdiiik.v I 
Maharana vShree Sir 
Bhupal Singh [f 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruin 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First the- 

daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910, after her 
demise, the daughter 
of the Thakur of Achhrol of Jaipur in February 1911 
and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 

Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

Population : 1,566,910. Revenue : Rs. 80,00,000. 

Permanent Salute : 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 
Heir-Apparent : Mauaraj Kumar Shree Bhagwat 

SiNGHJI. 

STATE ADMINISTRAITOIV. 

Prinui Minister. — ^Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijay 
Raghavacharya, K.B.E. 

Finance Minister. — P. C. Chatterji, Esq,. 

Revenue Minister. — Tej Sinha Mehta, Esq., b.a.,li-.o. 
Judicial and Education Minister. — Ratilal Antani, 
Esq., B.A. 

Home Minister. — Major Rao Manohar Singhji <5^' 
Bhopalnagar. 

Private Secretary : 

Pandit Ramgopalji Trivedy. 
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W ANKANER: His 

Highness Maharana 
Shri Amarsinhji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 

Maharana Rajsaheb of 
Wankaner. 

Born : 4tli January 1879. 

Succession: 12th, June 
1881. 

Assumption of full powers 
of the State : 18th March 
1899. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Area of the State : 417 

square miles. 

Population : 44,280. 

Revenue : 7,60,000. 

Salute : Permanent 11 Guns. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji, born 
12th April 1907. 

Grandson: Maharaj Kumar Shri Digvijaysinhji, horn 
20th August 1932. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Sahkb Anantrai N. Mankar, M.A. 

Home Member : Rao Bahadur Devchand L. Mehta, B.A. 
Chief Medical Officer : Gajanan D. Gupte, M.B.B.S. 
Private Secretary : K. S. Pratapsinhji of Sindhavadar. 
Sar-Nyayadhish : Hirachand M. Ghodadra, B.A., LL.B. 
State Engineer : Vrijlal J. Shah, B.E. 

Revenue Commissioner Agent, Agricultural Co-operative 
Bank : Kantilal V. Shah, B.Sc., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 

Secondary Schools Educational Officer : Bal Gangadhar 
Gadre, B.A. 

Wankaner State Agent: Harieal J. Chavda, B.E. 
Superintendent of Police and Military Secretary : 
PRATAPSINCJJI R. BaES. 

Treasury Officer : Keshavlae. K. Oza, B.A., LL.B. 
Nyayadhish : Jekamdas S. Jobanputra, B.A., LL.B. 
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A KALKOT : Raja Shri- 

MANT ViJAYSiNii 
Fattesinh Bhosle, Raja 
Saheb of Akalkot. 

Born : 13th December 1913 

Education : Studied at 

Bishop’s High School, Poon;i 
Passed the Diploma Examiiia 
tion of the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, with distinction in 
English and Science. Attended 
the Deccan College, Poona. 
Took administrative training in 
Bangalore for a year and a half. 

Recreation : Shooting, riding, 
tennis, Cricket, motoring and 
racing. Clubs : Vice-Patron of 
the Cricket Club of India, 
W. I. A. A. and R. W. I. T. C. 

Married in 1934 Princess Kamala Devi of Gwalior who unfortuna- 
tely expired in 1934. 

Area of State : 498 sq. miles. Population : 92,605. Revenue : 

Rs. 7,58,000. 

The Ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose welfare' 
and prosperity are his constant concern. He has always been alive 
to the rapid progress in the world, and as .such has establislied a Rayat 
Assembly with a non-official majority. The A.ssernbly is empowered 
to move resolutions, ask questions and discuss bills of administrative 
and public importance. The cause of the agriculturists is nearest to 
the Ruler’s heart and orders have been issued by him to devise means 
to ameliorate their lot. A Debt Conciliation Act is going to be plaeefi 
in the forthcoming Session of the Assembly. Nearly Rs. 3J lakhs have 
been advanced in loans to agriculturists from the State Jowari Fund 
and Land Bank. Large suras have been set apart for village uplift 
every year. Social legislation has been introduced into the State the 
chief of which is the Akalkot Harijan Act and the Widow Remarriage 
Act. Primary education in village schools is imparted free since ih^' 
year 1937. To girls of all castes and creeds both prima^ and 
secondary education is free. Scholarships and free education arc 
given to poor and deserving students. Voluntary military training 
has been newly introduced in the schools. There is an independe nt 
High School for girls. There is a fully equipped Hospital at the 
Capital and the same has been enlarged recently. A touring disp< n 
sary has been started for giving medical relief to villagers. Tim 
Akalkot Water Works constructed at a cost of 12 lakhs supply water 
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to ^he capital. Electrification of the town took place about lo years 
back. There is a Municipality at Akalkot and a Taluka Local Board. 
Town planning and removal of congestion in the town is going on 
rapidly. A development scheme of town-extension is in progress 
and all possible facilities arc being given for the same to the people. 

Akalkot is an important trade centre. Last year’s imports and 
exports were 178,294 and 422.708 maunds respectively. All possible 
facilities such as leasing of land, supply of water and electricity at 
concessional rates, etc., are afforded to the different industries in the 
State and as a result, the Match Factory, the oil producing mill, 
soap factory, cotton ginning, hosiery, and other industries started in the 
State limits are working satisfactorily. These industries, apart from 
reducing unemployment, have become a veritable boon to the agri- 
culturists as they absorb large quantities of agricultural produce. 

Shirmant Raja Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
in his own right. 

Immediately after the declaration of War Shrimant Rajasaheb 
made an announcement that all the resources of the State were at the 
disposal of His Majesty’s Government and donated Rs. 5,000 towards 
H. K. The Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. A Central Committee with 
sub-committees has been established under the presidentship of the 
Dewan to systematically organise the various war activities such as 
collection of funds, propaganda and recruitment, etc. There has been 
a good response from the i)eople who are contributing with willingness 
their mite to the War Purposes Fund and the Defence T^oans. The 
War Gifts Committee up till now have collected about Rs. 4,000 to 
Rs. 5,000 by way of securing a charity performance from the Shivaji 
Samrat Circus and by raising a rupee fund in aid of war. Rs. 30,000 
have been invested by the public in the Defence Loans. Prior to the 
appointment of committees an appeal by the State Government for 
contribution to the Red Cross and St. Dunstan's Institutions was 
made to the State subjects and the public willingly contributed Its. 6,000 
for the above fund. 

Besides these, numerous donations were announced by Shrimant 
Rajasaheb and the Dowager Ranisaheb to several institutions for war 
purposes. 

An appeal was issued by the Darbar to the fighting classes of the 
State to get themselves enlisted as recruits and as a result a good 
number of subjects have been recruited in the army. The publication 
of News Bulletins and other materials supplied from the Publicity 
Agency has been taken up by the State Publicity Department and 
circulated to almost all the villages. 


Dewan : Captain G. B. Deshmukh. 
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A THMALLIK : R a j a 

Shri Kishore Chandra 
^ ^ Deq, Ruler of 
Athmallik State, Orissa. 

Born : November lotii, 
1904. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the 3rd November, 1918. Was 
invested with full Ruling powers 
on the 24th December, 1925. 

Educated : At the Raj- 
kiimar College, Raipur (C.P.). 

Married : In 1923, Srimafi 
T^akshmi Rriya Devi, tlie 
daughter of the Chief of Keon- 
jhar (Orissa), who died in 1927 
Manned second time in I92(>, 
Srimati Srimanta Manjori Devi, 
a princess belonging to tin* 
illustrious Bhanja House of Mayurbhanj (Orissa). 

War Contributions : To His Excellency The Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Funds, Rs. 3,000, ICs. 52,000 in Defence Bonds. Monthly contributions 
of Rs. 50/- and Rs. 20/- from the personal allowance of the Ruler and 
Rani Saheba respectively till the termination of the War. 

Collection of contributions from the public by the War Committee 
is vigorously in progress. 

Area of the State: 711 square miles. 

Population : 72,755. Revenue : Rs. 2,24,555. 

CHIEF EXECU'nVE OFFICER. 

Diwan and Sessions Judge : Raisaheb Bamdeb Misra, B.A. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

5 . D. 0 . Sadar : Mr. M. N. Raut, B.A. 

5 . D. O. Kishorenagar : Mr. K. C. Misra, B.A. 

Honorary Magistrate : Kumar Surajmoni Deo. 

Office Siipdt. : Mr. K. C. Tej. 

Domestic Manager : Mr. K. M. Hota. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. B. K. Panda, M.B.B.S. 

Public Health Officer : Dr. S. Pradhan. 

Forest Officer : Mr. A. Mahakud. 

Inspector of Police : Mr. Benupani Misra. 

Court Inspector : Mr. B. Patra. 

Deputy Inspector of Schools : Mr. P. Pradhan. 

Agricultural Officer : Mr. K. Swami. 
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B HADARWA: Shrimant 
(Namdar) Thakore 
Saheb Shree Natver- 
siiraji Ranjitsinhji,' Ruler of 

BhadarwE. 

Born : 19th Novembef 1903. 

. Succeeded to the Gadi : 26th 
April 1935 and formally invesii^d 
with powers on 7th October 

1935* 

JEducated : ; At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Area : 27 Square miles, ex- 
cluding several Wantas in the 
Baroda State. 

Population : 11,048. 

Revenue : Rs, 1,14,000 
Married on 14th December 
1930, Shree Jijirajkuverbasaheb 
of Raj pur (Kathiawar) . 

The State enjoys full Civil 
powers, and in Criminal matters 
up to 7 years R. I. and fine up to Rs. 10,000. The Ruler is a 
Representative Member in the Chamber of Princes. He is entitled to 
be received by the Governor of Bombay. 

Survey settlement has been introduced, and farmers are given 
rights over the lands. The Deccan Agricultural Relief Act is, with 
necessary modifications, applied to the State with a view to giving 
relief to the farmers. Education and Medical relief are free throughout 
the State. The Judiciary and Executive are separate in the State. 
The Child Marriage Restraint Act has been introduced in the State. 
The State Police Force has been thoroughly reorganised, and arrange- 
ments have been made to train it by qualified and efficient hands. 
There is one middle school in the capital. The capital is supplied with 
electricity and pipe water. The State maintains an adequate and 
efficient staff. A sanitary board has been established in the Capital 
for public sanitation and street lighting. 

War Services : During the last Great War, the State sent several 
recruits, and contributed Sberally to the various war funds. The 
State has always been loyal to the benign British Government, and 
the present Rana Saheb has steadfastly adhered to Jiis family 
tradition. The Rana Saheb placed all the resources of the State at 
the disposal of the crown, on the outbreak of the present War. 
He has also contributed Rs. 3,696-8-0 in cash, and has sanctioned a 
monthly contribution of Rs. 200 towards the War Purposes Fund, till 
the successful tjro^ation of the War. He has also given 459 Tolas 
of Silver to H. 4 , Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund. He was a 
Patron, and $, donation of Rs. 251 to the Grand Fete 

organised by Tlw l^ujerat Agency, and Baroda Cantonment, for the 
War Purposes Fund. 

Address : Bhadarwa (Gujarat States Agency). 
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D ARBHANGA ; H o N Y . 
Cou,, The Hon’ble Dr. 
SiR Kameshwara Singh 
K.C.I.F., (1933) ; LUD., (Alla- 
habad University) 1937 I U.Litt. 
(Benares Hindu TJniversity), 
1937; Hony. Colonel of iilh 
,JBn. 19th Hyderabad Regiment, 
1940 ; Hony. Colonel Bihar 
Regiment, 1941 ; Maharaja- 
dhiraja of Darbhanga. 

Born : 28th November, 1907, 
Succeeded his father The 
Hon'ble Maharajadhiraja Sir 
Rameshwara Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.B.E., D.Litt., 1929. 

Is the premier nobleman 
and leading magnate in 
Bihar ; Delegate to the two 
sessions of the Indian Round 
Table Conference held in London, 1930 and 1931 ; nominated 
Member of the Council of State, twice ; elected 1937 * the head of 
the Maithil Brahmins in India ; is the Life-President of the Maithil 
Mahasabha ; President, All-India Landholders* Federation ; Bengal 
Landholders' Association ; Life-President of the Bihar Landholders’ 
Association ; General President of Sri Bharatdharma Mahamandal ; 
elected Pro-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, twice ; Life-member 
of the Allahabad University and Benares Hindu University courts ; 
nominated President of the Bihar Sanskrit Association, thrice ; Presi- 
dent of the Bihar Sanskrit Re-organisation Committee ; Vice-Patron, 
Benares Hindu University ; Bihar and Orissa Research Society ; and 
Academy of Fine Arts, India ; Vice-President, Provincial War Board, 
Bihar ; President, King George V. Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
Bihar ; Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts ; Fellow of the Royal Empire 
Society ; Member, East India Association ; Life-member, Empire 
Parliamentary Association, London ; Appointed member. National 
Defence Council i94i« 

Recreations : Polo, Tennis, and Motoring. 

Clubs : Marlborough, London ; Chelmsford, Delhi & Simla 
Royal Calcutta Turf ; Calcutta South, Calcutta. 

WAR EFFORTS : 

The Maharajadhiraja pledged his unqualified support to His 
Majesty's person and throne immediately on the outbreak of the 
present War. 

Apart from the sum of i lakh of rupees which the Maharajadhiraja do- 
nated to the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund soon after the outbreak of the 
hostilities, he presented a dozen ambulances to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor on the occasion of his official birthday in 1940 at a cost of 
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over Rs. 50,000 ; donated Rs. 10,000 for the construction of an institute 
for the Officers df*tho British Regiment in Ranchi ; Rs. 4,000 for the 
Red Cross and St. John's and Rs. 1,000 for St. Dunston's Fund; 
Rs. for amenities of Hindu and Sikh soldiers serving overseas on 
the occasion of Duserah ^d presented a Publicity Van to the Dar- 
bhanga War Board ; Rs. 5,600 to the King George’s Fund for sailors ; 
£ 5,000 towards the purchase of a Fighter Plane to the Royal Air 
Force to be called * Sarkar-I-Tirhut I * with a promise of replacing the 
same if lost ; and Rs. 1,40,000 for another fight«^plane- to the TndianAir 
Force called Sarkar-I-Tirhut II, which is the ancestral designation of 
the House of Darbhanga. He senjt £ 1,000 to the Lord Mayor of 
London for relief of air-raid sufferers. 

But the most notable of these donath^ns was that of £ 15,000 which 
the Maharajadhiraja placed at the disposal of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress in the name of his wife, the Mis^harani-adhirani Sahiba, who 
died in October last. The late Maharani-adhirani Sahiba took a great 
interest in the War efforts and was full of admiration for the courage, 
forbearance and sacrifice shown by the women of the Empire. In 
making this donation the Maharajadhiraja ^merely carried out one 
of her wishes. She was in fact most anxious to contribute her bit to 
the work of the woihen of the Empire. Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress was graciously pleased to contribute this amount as 
follows 

£ 5,000 to the National Y.W.C.A. for recreation huts and amenities 
for Army nurses with British Expeditionary Force in the Middle East ; 

£ 7,500 to a special Fund administered by the Royal College of 
Nurses for relief of civilian nurses who have suffered through the War ; 

The balance of £ 2,500 as follows ; — 

£ 1,500 towards hostels and comforts for Indian Merchant Sea- 
men ; 

£ 900 to agencies chosen by Her Majesty working for bombed out 
persons whose houses have been destroyed by bombing and whose 
need is very urgent ; and 

£100 for purchase of wool for comforts for Indian soldiers serving 
with the British Expeditionary Forces. 

The Maharajadhiraja has further supplemented this gift with 
£ 2,500 for knitted woollen comforts to troops serving abroad as 
the object was especially dear to the late Maharani-adhirani Sahiba. 

He has recently given another plane called Sarkar-I-Tirhut III 
to the Royal Air Force and a sum of Rs. 33,000 to the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund which amount His Excellency The Viceroy has ear- 
marked for the benefit of the Indian soldiers serving overseas. 

Besides these, he has purchased Defence Bonds to the extent of 
Rs. 10 lakhs, and contributed the entire Nazar he received on the last 
Duserah day to the War Fund. 
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G ARRAULI : D i w a n 

BAHADUi Chandra- 
BHAN Singh* the present 
Chief of Garrauli, Bundelkhand. 


’ Succeeded, his grandfather 
Diwan Bahadur Parichat on 
19th October 1884, receiving 
administrative powers in 1910. 

Educated at Rajkumar 
College. 

Married : the daughter of 
the Jagirdar of Semaria in 
Panna State. Has two sons, 
Kunwar Raghuraj Singh, born 
in 1910 and Kunwar Pratap 
Singh born in 1919. 

The Ruling family claims descent from Gopal Singh who was 
one of the most active and daring of the military adventurers who 
opposed the occupation of Bundelkhand by the British Government. 
He was given a Jagir and sword of honour by Maharaja Keshore 
Singh of Panna State. The hereditary title of the chief is ** Diwan 
Bahadur.” 

The Ruler exercises limited criminal powers. He and the Heir- 
apparent are exempted from the arms act throughout the whole of 
India. His mother was honoured with the title of Rani in 1901. The 
Chief Saheb attended the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 1911. 

On the outbreak of the war the Chief Saheb offered his personal 
services and placed all the resources of the state at the disposal of 
His Majesty. He has contributed Rs. 1,000 towards the various war 
funds and has promised a yearly contribution of Rs. 300 for the 
duration of the war. 

The Heir-apparent Kunwar Raghuraj Singh has joined the Army 
after completing his education at Daly College, Indore. He is a second 
Lieutenant in the ii/9th Jat Regiment, Kamptee. The second son 
Kunwar Pratap Singh has passed his Diploma examination from 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Garrauli is in Bundelkhand Agency with its Capital at Garrauli 
situated on the right bank of the river Dhasan five miles from 
Nowgong. There are i8 villages in the State. There is a recognised 
aerodrome in Garrauli proper. 


Population : 5,837, 
Address : Garrauli, C.I. 


Revenue : Rs. 36,000. 
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J AMKHANDI: Raja 
Srrimamt Shankarrao 
Parashuramrao alias Appa- 
SAHEB PaTWARDHAN, RaJA- 
SAHEB of Jamkhandi. 

Born : 1906. Invested with 

full powers in May 1926. 

Educated : in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately. 

Married : in 1924 Shrimant 
Saubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb, daughter of Madhavrao 
Moreshwar, the late Chief, the 
Pant Amatya of Bavada. The 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal was 
awarded to her in January 1941. 

Heir: Shrimant Parashuram- 
rao Bhausaheb, the Yuvaraj 
now in his i6th year. Daughter: 
Shrimant Indiraraje alias 
Taisaheb, now in her 15th year. 



Area: 524 sq. miles. Population: 114,282. Revenue: 

Rs. 10,06,715. Capital Town : Jamkhandi. 

The Ruler has instituted a High Court Bench and separated 
the executive from the judicial branch of the administration. He 
inaugurated a People's Representative Assembly in 1932 and has 
just announced the introduction of diarchy as a further instalment 
of reforms. Elementary and Secondary education has been free and he 
has made even Collegiate education free by providing for fifty 
scholarships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, so named after 
his revered father, the late Ruler. Medical Aid is free. The hereditary 
title of ‘Raja’ was conferred on him in June 1935. He is a recipient of 
the Silver Jubilee aud the Coronation medals. He has visited Europe and 
attended the Coronation of Their Majesties. He is the elected 
President of the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. He was an 
Hon. Aides-de-Camp to two Governors of Bombay for six years 
from 1927. He was a representative member of the Princes Chamber 
for Group IV for eleven years and is now a member in his own right. 

The Rajasaheb contributes Rs. 6,000 half yearly to the War Purposes 
Fund, on behalf of himself, the Ranisaheb and the State and is doing 
everything to aid the War effort in the State. Contributions to 
the War Bonds and Defence Certificates amount already to 
above Rs. 40,000. 

Diwan : Rao Bahadur R. K. Bhagwat. 1 is also the ex-officio 
President of the Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly and 
Collector and District Magistrate. Nyayamantri and High Court 
Judge : Rao Saheb B. B. Mahabal, B.A., LL.B. Private 
Secretary : Rao Saheb M. B. Mahajan, B.A., LL.B. 

Address: ** Ramchandra Prasad," Ramtirth, Jamkhandi (Deccan). 
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J ASDAN : Darbar Shree |j 
Ala Khachar, the present 1 
Ruler of Jasdan. i 

Bom c on 4th November 1905. jl 

Educated : at the Rajkumar il 
College, Rajkot, and has passed ii 
the Diploma examination. i; 

Succeeded to the Gadi in June | 
1919, and assumed the reins 
of State administration on ist 
December 1924. 

Jasdan is a premier Kathi 
State and the Rulers are 
Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Kshatriyas, being descendants 
of Katha, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to 
Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivrajkumar, bom 9th October 1930. 
Second Son : Rajkumar Shree Pratapkumar, bom 28th 
November i937- 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 square 
miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory. 

Gross Revenue : Nearly Rs. six lacs. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also given free. Import- 
ation of liquor is prohibited. 

War Contributions : (i) All the resources of the State as well as 
the personal services of the Darbar Saheb have been placed at the 
disposal of the Government. (2) Rs. 5,000 per year and Rs. 
per month towards His Excellency the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. 

(3) Defence Bonds worth Rs. 42,000 have been purchased. (4) Rs. 500 
have been contributed towards the Western India States War Plane 
Fund. (5) An Indian bred 3 year old colt was presented to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Bombay which fetched Rs. 7,000 at the sale 
held on 30th January, 

HIGH OFFICERS : 

Rajkumar Shree Amra Khachar, Chief Karhhari. 

Mr. Ramrao Trimbak Rao Nikte, B.A., Financial Secretary. 

Mr. Hari Prasad S. Thakore, B.Ag., Revenue Secretary. 

Mr. Punjbhai H. Dhadhal, General Secretary. 
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J ATH : Lt. Raja Shrimant 

VlJAYASINHRAO RaMRAO 
alias Babasaheb Dafle, 
R.I.N., Raja oi Jath State* 

Born on 21st July 1909. 
Ascended the Gadi on .12th 
January 1929. 

Family History : Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States. The 
Ruling family is a high class 
Maratha and claims descent 
from Satvajirao Chavan, Patil of 
Daflapur to whom a Deshmukhi 
Watan was granted by Ali Adil- 
shah. King of Bijapur in 1670. 
The Jahagirs of Jath and 
Karajagi Paraganas were con- 
ferred upon him by King 
Adilshaha of Bijapur in ""the 
year 1680. 



The Raja Saheb was educated for some time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father the late lamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao alias Abasaheb 
Dafle. The Ruler exercises full Civil and Criminal powers over his 
State. During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen 
interest in the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms 
such as an independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

Married : Princess Lilavati Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
late Rajesaheb of Akalkot in 1929. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 


Recently he was promoted Lieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requisite course of Naval Training. 


Capital : JATH. Population : 91,099. 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India thr^ngh the Deccan States 
Agency. 

Area ; 981 square miles. 

Revenue / Rs. 4,25,000. 

Dewan : V. B. Mardhekar, Esqr., M.A. 
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K AWARDHA : Thakur 

Dharmraj Singh, the 
present Thakur Sahbb of 
Kawardha State* 

Bom : igio. Educated at 
the Rajkumar College where he 
took the Chiefs’ Diploma in 1931. 
Installed on the Gadi 1932. 

The Thakur Saheb has tra- 
velled extensively in India, Eng- 
land and Europe. He is a keen 
tennis player and rider. 

Therd is a well-equipped hos- 
pital and a first-class guest 
house in Kawardha. The Tha- 
kur Saheb has also built for 
himself a palace worthy of the 
traditions o£ Kawardha. Some 
of his ancestors are wellrknown 
in the State for building temples 
and tanks and the present ruler has spent large sums in preserv- 
ing and maintaining old temples. The State has some of the best 
shooting grounds in India and really good Sal and Teak forests. 

The administration of the State is conducted on modern lines 
and the Thakur Saheb takes personal interest in all the affairs of the 
State. He is very fondly liked by his subjects. The Baigas, an old 
aboriginal tribe, lead a happy and contented life and the Thakur Saheb 
is anxious to preserve their identity. 

The Thakur Saheb has contributed generously to the war funds 
and offered his personal services to the British Government. He and 
his people have contributed Rs.9,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s Fund. 
The Rani Saheb has subscribed to Rs. 10,000 worth of Defence Bonds. 
A sura of Rs.ioi per month is contributed on behalf of the Yuvaraj 
Saheb, who is only 8 years old, to the Viceroy’s Fund. Rs.2,000 was 
donated to the Silver Jubilee Fund and a remission of Rs.25,000 
was made as a measure of relief to the subjects on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty. 

The capital of the State is Kawardha which has a representative 
Jdunicipal Committee. The Municipality hs^ recently constructed 
for itself a new building to house its offices, building was opened 
by Major Burnett, Political Agent, Chhattisgayi States. 

The Thalkur Sahib has tyro sons sad f| dl^^ter. The elder son 
and feeir-j^arent is istw^ng at tfm The Thakur 

Sahih's younger brotlier is studying tor tnS WM' Dublin. 

Area of the State : 805 sq. miles. Popul^ion : 77.253. 

Diwan : Ragho Raj Singh, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 
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K EONJHAR: Raja, Shm 
Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo, Ruler of 
Keonjhar State (Eastern 
States Agency). 

Born : On the 26th De- 
cember 1905. 

Ascended the Gadi : On the 
12th August 1926. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, C.P, 

Married : In June 1939, 

Rani Saheba Srimati Manoja 
Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of Khar- 
sawan State, Eastern States 
Agency. 

Heir : Tikayat Shri Nur- 
siNGHA Narayan Bhanj Deo. 

Brother : Chotarai Lakshmi 
Narayan Bhanj Deo, B.A. 

Area of the State : 3,217 sq. 
miles. Population: 460,609. Gross Revenue : Rs. 15,05,415. 

The State has up to now contributed Rs. 24,609-15-6 to different 
war purposes fund and has promised to pay Rs. 10,000 a year for the 
duration of the war. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Dewan : Rai Bahadur Bhabadev Sarkar, B.A. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher, M.B.E., D.D.R, 

Chief Judge High Court : Mr. Upendranath Chaterji, M.A., 

B.L. 

Puisne Judges : Rai Sahib S. B. Sarkar, B.A.,B.L.; Mr. Tej 
Chandra Mukharji, B.A.,B.L. 

Development Commissioner: Rajkumar Lakshmi Narayan 
Bhanj Deo, B.A. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 
Superintendent of Police : Mr. P. K. Banerjee. 

Chief Medical Officer & Jail Superintendent : Dr. G. C. Patnaik, 

M.B.B.S. 

Asstt, Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Ramendra Nath Mullik, 
B.Sc., M.B. 

Mines Inspector: Babu Amiya Kumar Bose, B.A., A.I.S.M., 
A.M.G.I. 

Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O. 
Anandpur Sub-Division : Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, B.A., 
B.L., S.D^O. 

Champua Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 
B.A.. B.L., S.D.O. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Staff Officer.: Kumar Janardan Bhanj Deo. Domestic Mxinager : 
Babu Madhusudan pAXNAiiCf 
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K HAIRAGARH: Raja 

Birend^a Bahadur 
SiNGHi Ruler of Khaira- 
garh State. 

Born : 9th November 1914. 
Succeeded to Gadi : On 22nd 
October 1918, Invested with 
powers on lo-i 2-1935, 

Educated : At R a j k u m a r 
College, Raipur, Ewing Chris- 
tian College, Allahabad and 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : In May 1934 fo 
the daughter of Raja Pratap 
Bahadur Singh Ju Deo, C.I.E., 
of Pertabgarh Estate (Oudh), 
Heir -Apparent : Shri Ravin- 
dra Bahadur Singh, b. 29th De- 
cember 1940. 

Recreations : Shooting, 
Tennis, Cricket. 

Population : 173,829. Area: 931 sq. miles. Revenue : Rs. 5,80,000. 
General : Since his accession in I935» the Raja Sahib has intro- 
duced many beneficial reforms. Making primary education free, 
extending medical relief to the remote corners of the State, establish- 
ment of Debt Conciliation Board, constitution of Village Panchayats, 
formation of Advisoty Board consisting of 9 non-officials, execution 
of works of public utility costing Rs. 10,000 annually, grant of many 
concessions in forest and agriculture Departments, holding of agricul- 
tural exhibitions annually, equipping the newly constructed Hospital 
with an Iron Lung, an Ultra-violet and Infra-red" and a Diathermy Ap- 
paratus, appointment of an Agricultural Officer to offer expert advice 
to the agriculturists and formation of Panchayat grain Kothis are 
some of the many improvements effected. The Raja Sahib is present- 
ing a Swimming Bath to the Rajkumar College, Raipur, at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000. The Ruler is a member of the Chamber of Princes in 
his own right. 

Immediately on the outbreak of the War, the Raja Sahib offered the 
entire resources of the State in men and money. Defence Bonds for 
Rs. 1,02,600 have been purchased and Rs.25,000 have been donated to the 
War Purposes Fund. The Raja Sahib donates Rs. 500 per month from his 
privy purse for the duration of the War. Public subscriptions amount- 
ing to about Rs. 9,475 have been realized and sent. Donations to 
Red Cross and St. Dunstan's Sections of War Purposes Fund were 
,a]teo made. State Officers and others have volunteered one day's 
pay every month as long as the War lasts. The Raja Sahib sent 
Rs. 621 to the Lord Mayor's Fund, London, and his brother Rajkumar 
Bikram Bahadur Singh also donated Rs. 501, 

Sahib S. R. Pingi, 
Secretary, Ijlas~I- 
A. C. Sen Gum. 


,, , .r w PWNOPAL OFHCERS. 

Dewan: Mr. J. N. Mahant, Bar-at-Law. Assistant Dewan : Rao 
N.A., LL.B., Private Secretary : Rana Sahib Kharaq Jung Bahadur. 
Khae : Lal Chandra Bhushan Singh. Chief Medical OMcer : Dr. 
li.B. SuperinUndent of Pclice : Mr. Ghulam Ahmed Khan. 
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M IRA] : (Jr.) Meherban 
Shrimant Sir Madhav- 
RAO Hariharrao alias 
Babasaheb Pa^wardhan, K.C. 

I.E. (1936), Rajaof Miraj Junior 
State, is the 2nd son of the late 
Shrimant Balasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of Kurundwad Senior. He 
was selected by the Bombay 
.Government for the chiefship of 
the Miraj Junior State, and was 
adopted in December 1899, by 
LadyParwatibaisaheb.the mother 
of the late Chief, Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb,who died prematurely 
on the 7th of February 1899. 

Born : In 1889, Educated : At 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Was invested with full powers 
on the 17th of March 1909. 

Marriage : Married Shrimant 
Saubhagyavati Thakutaisaheb, 
daughter of the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of 
Bareilly. Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd December. Married. 
Second son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, born in 1911 on 
23rd May. Third son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 
1916 on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196I square miles. Population : 40,686. Revenue : 

Rs. 3,68,515. Capital Town : Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B., Diwan of the State, is 
the Raja Saheb’s sole Minister. 

The Raja Saheb received the Silver Coronation Delhi Darbar 
Medal in igii. The hereditary title of “ Raja ” was conferred upon 
him on 9th June 1938. He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The State was placed in direct political relations with the Govern- 
ment of India from 1st April 1933. The State can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 

On the declaration of the war Shrimant Raja Saheb placed all 
the resources of the State at the disposal of H. E. the Viceroy. The 
Darbar has, contributed Rs. 4,500 to H. E, the Viceroy's War 
Purposes Fund, Rs. 1,000 to the Red Cross Fund and has purchased 
interest-free bonds worth Rs. 2,000. War Committees have been 
formeci in- every Taluka. The Darbar is also enlisting recruits 
for the Indian Forces. Every effort is being made to persuade people 
in the State to invest their money in Defence Bonds and Savmg 
Certificates, etc. 
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M ANGROL : S a A 1 K H 

Abdul Khaliq Sahbb, 
Shaikh ^ Saheb of 
Mangrol. 

Barn : 5th November 1896. 

A ccession : 4th J a n u a r y 
1941, his father Shaikh Moha^ 
med Jehangeermian Saheb 
having abdicated in his favour. 

Heir •‘Apparent : Sahebzada 
Shaikh Mohamed Nasiruddin 
Saheb. The Shaikh Saheb has 
five other sons and one daughter. 

Area : 144 square miles in- 

cluding about 67 square miles 
non -jurisdictional territory. 
Revenue : Rs. 6J lacs. 

Mangrol Chiefship is an Administration having plenary jurisdictional 
powers analogous to those of second class States as known in Kathiawar. 
Its relations with Junagadh.of Political Subordination are mediatized by 
the British Government. This question is still under consideration 
by Government for final elucidation. It is styled as a "Mediatized 
Taluka under Junagadh." 

PRINCIPAL OFnCERS. 

Chief Karbhari : S. Altaf Husain. 

Rajprakarni Adhikari : M. S. Mehta, B.A. (Offg.). 

Huzur Assistant : Shaikh Md. Husain. 

Revenue Commissioner : M. S. Mehta, B.A, 

Secretary t Huzur Office : Fasihulhaq Z. Abbasy. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Khwaja Mohemed Iqbal, B.A., LL.B. (Offg.). 
Special Officer : K. S. Ghulamali. 

Port 6* Customs Officer : Shaikh Abdul Kadir, B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. G. G. Gatha, L. M. & S. 

Private Secretary : Munshi Akbarali, B.A. 

Educational Inspector : Khwaja Saeed Ahmed, B.A., B.T. 

P. W. D. Offiuf : Inamullakhan. 

Mechanical 6* Electrical Engineer : M. S. Sayad, M.E.E. 
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K umar, shree shaikh 
Mahomed Nasirud- 
DiN, the Heir-apparent 
of MangroL 

Born : on the 9th of 
August 1916. 

Having completed his 
early education at home 
under special tutors, he 
joined the Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot in 1930 and 
studied there till 1934. He 
then went to Dehra Dun 
and joined Col. Brown's 
Cambridge School to pre- 
pare himself for the senior 
Cambridge examination. He remained at Dehra Dun from 
1934 to 1936. He proceeded to England in 1937. In England 
he was under the guardianship of the well-known cricketer and 
litterateur Mr. R. J. 0 . Meyer, who is also a Cambridge man, 
for about two years and there passed his School Certificate 
with credit. He was then accepted by the Cambridge 
University in 1938, and he got first class in his first year of the 
tripos. He came to India in August 1939 for the vacation and 
was to proceed again to England for the completion of his edu- 
cational term at Cambridge, but unfortunately the war broke 
out and he could not go back and finish his remaining terms. 

In April 1940 he married the younger sister of the 
Nawabsaheb of Manavadar. 

He is taking a keen interest in the State affairs and 
assists his father to a great extent in the State administration. 
The Sheikh Saheb has delegated some of his powers to him. 

While in England he played Cricket for two years for the 
County of Northamptonslure. His highest score was 42 not 
out against Sussex. He also played in the last Pentangular 
Cricket Tournament in Bombay and on his first appearance, 
gave a -good^ account of himself by scoring 64 against the 
Parsis and 44 against the Rest. His principal recreations 
are Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Shooting and Hawking. 
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P ALASNI ; Raj parmar 

Shree Chandrasinhji 
JITSINHJI, the present 
Ruler of Palasni State, 

Born : 7th February 1889. 
Succeeded on i6th November 
1929. 

The State exercises full 
Revenue Jurisdiction and has 
also the following Jurisdic- 
tional Powers : — - 

Hereditary Powers : Civil — ^To 
hear suits up to Rs. 500. Crimi- 
nal — ^3 months imprisonment, 
simple, rigorous or both, and a 
fine of Rs. 200. 

Personal Powers : Civil — To 
hear suits upto Rs. 1,000. 
Criminal — Six months imprisonment, simple, rigorous or both and a 
fine of Rs. 250. 

Excise and Revenue : Full unlimited powers. The State maintains 
its own Jail and the offenders at the State limits tried even by the 
Sessions Court, are handed over to the State, to be kept in their jail. 
The jail is managed as per laws in British India. 

Recent Changes : The State has given to its subjects tenancy and 
proprietary rights. This was an unique change, as all tenants were 
formerly tenants-at-will. The Agency authorities commended this 
action of the State. The State has published rules for payments to 
labourers, etc., employed on State work. The old inequitable system 
Of ‘ Veth ' has been totally abolished. The State has been placed 
under the direct supervision of the Political Agent, Rewa Kantha. 
The old levies of about 7 types, recoverable from tenants have been 
abolished. The Naswadi — Palasni road is being developed. The 
boring of a deep well in the Palace garden has immensely increased the 
water supply. This excess is now being used for irrigation purposes. 
It is hoped that this will yield very good results. The Palace has now 
been electrified. Lighting the thoroughfares is also being worked out. 
The State has a dispensary building. People of the State as 
well as neighbours take advantage thereof. Special attention is being 
paid to the development of cottage industries and to persuade the 
farmers to utilize their spare time in some good side occupation. 
Plantation of mangoes and Sugarcane is being encouraged. The soil 
is fertile. WeUs and ponds are being constructed at suitable points to 
help the farmers. 
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H eir. APPARENT: 

Yuvraj Shree Sardar- 
siNHji was born on 6th 
October 1919. He is studying 
for the Senior Cambridge Course. 

He is connected by marriage ties 
to a very well-known Jadeja 
Rajput family of Kathiawar. 

A second son was born on 
22nd April 1939 and is named 
“ Veerbhadrasinhji.'* 

War Efforts : The State takes 
very keen interest and fully 
sympathises with the War 
efio^» and has always given a 
helping hand to the British 
Government. The State’s 
loyalty is exemplary. 

Chief Official : The State 
affairs are looked after by the 
Chief ably assisted by his KarbhariMr. Dcviprasad Someshwar Trivedi. 

Palasni is the Capital of the State. 

Area : 12 square miles. 

Population : 3,119 souls according to the census of 1941 A.D. 
Revenue : Rs. 35,000 {i.e. thirty-five thousand rupees.) 

The State is situated in Rewa Kantha, under the Gujarat 
States Agency. The Rulers belong to the Rajparmar clan of 
Rajputs. The ancestors of the Rulers of Palasni, migrated from 
Malwa and in the year 1096 Jagdev Parmar founded the 
Capital at Patan. In the year 1120, the Nephew of Jagdev 
Parmar by name Randhirji defeated the Bhils at Tandulja and secured 
for himself a Thakorate of twelve villages near Rajbodeli. Then the 
ancestor of the Parmar family went to Palasni. The Palasni Gadi 
was thus founded in the year 1489, by Askaranji, the son of Karanji. 
This is the present State of Palasni, and the present Ruler is the direct 
descendant of the famous Jagdev Parmar ’s family. The State was 
quite independent and enjoyed full plenary jurisdiction, before it came 
into British connection in the year 1825 A.D. Succession is governed 
by the rule of Primogeniture. 

The Judiciary is conducted on exactly the same lines of the British 
Government. British-Indian Laws are followed. The State has 
powers to frame its own laws. The decision of the Chief is non- 
appealable and final. The Thakore Saheb personally looks after the 
revenue ^nd financial portfolios. The Karbhari e^es to the Judicial, 
Political, Alienation and other subjects. The division of work 
is being harmoniously , carried out and the people have all confidence 
in the prompt and speedy remedy available at all times* 
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P ATDI : Darbar Shri Na- 
RANSiKHji Saheb, Ruler 
of Patdi State. 

Born: 21st November 1873. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
ist February, 1940 on the death 
of the late minor ruler D. S. 
Raghuvirsinhji. On the auspi- 
cious occasion of his accession 
remission of 25 per cent, of the 
outstanding Taccavi and the 
total remission of the State 
share in the Agtar produce was 
made, as ^so some amounts to 
various charitable institutions 
and War Funds were given. 

The ruler has three sons, 

(i) Yuvraj Shri Pratapsinhji. 

(2) K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 

(3) K. S. Bhanusinhji. 
Succession is governed by the rule of primogeniture. 

The Darbar Shri has had considerable administrative experience 
under his experienced predecessor D. S. Surajmalji. He takes interest 
in agriculture and rural uplift and devotes considerable attention to his 
subjects living in the villages. In this work the Yuvraj Shri who has 
good experience of agriculture and horticulture is of great service to 
him. Patdi, the capital of the State has one Anglo-Vernacuto School, 
two vernacular schools (Gujarati and Urdu) and two Girls* Schools. 
In the villages 7 vernacular schools are maintained by the Local Board 
and eight by the State. 

There are no taxes nor Veth (forced labour) in the State. The 
State supplies free Electric street lighting, medicine and bore pipe water. 
The State encourages education by scholarships, grant of school-fees 
and books to poor students. In these days of scarcity the State has 
made liberal advances of Taccavi and free distribution of grains, 
clothes, etc., and also opened relief works. 

Most of the Kharaghoda Salt Works which were formerly known 
as the Patdi Mitha Agar (Salt-Works) belong to this State but they are 
at present held by the Government of India on lease. 

The State enjoys jurisdiction as under : — 

Criminal : 3 years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine upto 

Rs. 5,000. Civil: Upto Rs. 10,000. Area: 165 square miles. 
Population : 16,573. Revenue : fc. 3,03,000 (Average). 



PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Yuvraj Shri Pratapsinhji, Personal Assistant to the Ruler. 
K. S. Rhanusinhji, Revenue Ofiicer and Chief Kamdar. 
K. S. Kishansinhji, General Supervisor and Treasury Ofl&cer. 
Mr. Gaurishankbr M. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B,, Advocate, Nyayadhish 
and Huzur Secretary. - 
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P HALTAN (Deccan States 
Agency) : Major Raja 
Shrimant Malojirao , 

Mudhojirao alias Nanasaheb 
Naik Nimbalkar, Maratha 
(Kshatriya), Raja of Phaltan. 

Date of Succession: 17th 
October 1916. 

Invested with full powers : 

15th November 1917. 

Hereditary title of “Raj a * ’ con- 
ferred on the rst January 1936. 

Bom : nth September 1896. 

Education : Obtained Diploma 
of the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married^: i8th December 

1913* Shri-Abaisaheb, Shrimant 
S. Laxmidevi, Rani Sahiba, 
horn 17th November 1901, > 

daughter of Shrimant Raje 
Shambhusinhrao Amarsinhrao 
Jadhavrao, Saranjamdar of 
Malegaon Bk., District Poona. 

Heir: Shrimant Pratapsinh Bapusaheb. Born: 13th July 1923. 
Area : 397 sq. miles. Population : 71,745 (1941). Het Revenue : 
Rs. 15,43.611 (1940-41). 

The State of Phaltan is a full-powered State with powers of life 
and death. It dates its origin from 1284 A. D, It is ruled by the 
same Ruling Family — the House of Naik Nimbalkars — from its 
foundation to the present day. It was related by several matrimonial 
alliances to the House of Bhonsales to which Shivaji, the Founder of 
the Maratha Empire, belonged, 

Shrimant Raja Saheb is an enlightened Ruler and takes keen 
interest in the administration. The State is governed by a Constitu- 
tion granted by the Raja Saheb in 1929. The State Legislative Council 
consists of 15 members of whom 10 are elected. The Executive 
Council consists of three Members of whom one is appointed from 
among the elected members of the Legislative Council. 

Industries : The principal industry is Sugar. During 1939-40 sea- 
son the Phaltan Sugar Worlm, Ltd., manufactured 13,738-4 tons of sugar. 

War Effort : On the eve of the outbreak of the present war 
Shrimant Raja Saheb offered to place at the disposal of the Crown 
all his humlde resources. Since the beginning of the war the Durbar 
has been contributing Rs. 1,000 per month to H. E. the Viceroy's War 
Purposes Fund. The Durbar has also subscribed Rs. 3 lakhs to the 
3 per cent. Defence Bonds, and Rs. one lakh to the three year 
interest-free Defence Bonds, 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Rao Saheb K. V, Godbole, B.A., LL.B., Dewan and, Home 
Member, President. Mr. B. L. Likhits, M.A., LL.B., Finance Member, 
Vice-President. Mr. S. R. Bhonsale, B.A., LL.B., Law Member. 
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S ANDUR : Raja Sbri- 
MANX YESHWANTRAO 
Hindurao Ghorpade, 
Mamlakatmadar Senapathi, 
Ruler of Sandur, 

Born : 1908. Ascended the 

Gadi in 1928. Assumed the 

reins of Government in 1930. 

Married : On 22nd Decern' 
her 1929 the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-Ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra 
Lieut. -Col. Maloji Narsingh 
Rao Shitole Deshmukh, 

Rustumjung Bahadur of 
Gwalior. Heir-Apparent : 
Shrimant Yuvaraj Murar Rao 
Raje Ghorpade, born 7 th 

December 1931. Second Son : 
Shrimant Rajkumar Ran jit 
Sinh Raje Ghorpade, born i6th 
February 1933. Daughter Shri- 
mant Rajkumari Nirmala Devi Raje Ghorpade, born 8th February 
1934. Third Son : Shrimant Rajkumar Vijayasinh Raje Ghorpade, 
born 1 8th October 1937. Fourth Son : Shrimant Rajkumar Shivrao 
Raje Ghorpade, born on 13th September 1940. 

Sandur is an Indian State in South India ruled by the Mahratta 
Dynasty of the Gootyker Ghorpades. The Ruling House of Sandur 
belongs to the family of the Ghorpades, which is identical with that 
of the Bhonsles of Satara ; and according to the family tradition their 
ancestors acquired the surname of Ghorpade during the Bhamini 
dynasty for having scaled an impregnable fort in the Konkan with the 
aid of an iguana known in Marathi as “ Ghorpad.” The honorific 
title of Ghorpade was acquired by Bheemasinha, the grandson of 
Rana Ugrasen, who was the common ancestor of Chatrapathi Shivaji 
Maharaj, the founder of the Maratha Empire, and of the Mudhol and 
Sandur branches, both of which were descended from Bheemsinha. 
Subhakrishna the founder of the branch of Chatrapathi Shivaji Maharaj, 
and Karnasinh, the father of Bheemsinha Ghorpade were both descen- 
ded from Ugrasen. Bhonsle Ghorpade Hindurao’s family of which 
the Ruler of Sandur is a descendant is the elder branch of the family. 
This family greatly distinguished itself under Shivaji Maharaj, his 
son and his grandson, and for the useful services rendered to the House 
of Satara, the Jaghir of Gajendragad with the title of “ Hindurao," 
was conferred on them. Siddoji, the son of Bhyrji Hindurao, was 
the founder of Sandur, having conquered the same in 1728 from a 
Poligar of the Bedar tribe. This family " holds the estate of Gajendra- 
gad and Sandur in its possession long anterior to Maratha Sovereignty." 
Raja Siddojirao Ghorpade conquered Sandur and Kudatini in the early 
i8tii century. He was also receiving tribute from the Poligar 
of Harapanahalli. Sandur State formed a part of the possessions of 
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Siddojirao's son Murar Rao renowned in history as the famous Chief 
of Gooty.*' During the time of Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade, Sandur 
reached the zenith of its territorial expansion and was a Power to be 
reckoned with among the various belligerents for political supremacy 
in South India. Speaking of the extent of the territory and sway 
held by Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade, Rao Saheb G. S. Sardesai, the 
famous Historian of the Mahrattas, has observed thus : Stray 

notices of the Ghorpades in Karnatak are discovered in old papers 
here and there, and refer to such places as Sondha, Bednur, Savanur. 
Shira, Shrirangapatnam, Chittaldrug, Gutti, Sondur, Guntakal, 
Kadappa, Trichinopoly and as far as Chennapatna (Madras) and 
Pondicherry on the east coast. The career of Murar Rao appears to 
claim all this region as his legitimate heritage, acquired by the heroism 
and often by the blood of the several members of the large Ghorpade 
Family. It was the great Shivaji who first traversed this large terri- 
tory, and after him, it was the valour of the Ghorpades that prevented 
in it the extinction of the Maratha Power.’* Sir Philips Gibbs writing 
as recently as June 1938 has described the signal assistance rendered 
by Murar Rao to Lord Clive at the siege of Arcot thus ; “It happened 
that, on the flanks of Raja Saheb’s Army, a tribe of wild Mahratta 
Horsemen, under a Chief named Murar Kao, was watching the pro- 
gress of the siege, with increasing admiration. Clive sent out 
messengers to him, and his joy may be imagined when the Indian 
chieftain expressed his willingness to unsheath his sword in aid of so 
gallant a captain. All that night Clive and his men awaited a renewal 
of the assault, but when morning came, the enemy were no more 
to be seen, and the glittering array of the Mahratta tribesmen moved 
through the mist of dawn to do honour to the man who was to be 
famous henceforth as Sabat Jung.'* Orme, a contemporary British 
Historian described the Sandur troops to be “ the best soldiers of 
native Indians at this time in Indostan.’* In the Mysore Treaty V 
of 1782 the British have observed thus : “ The Company will reserve 

to themselves the liberty of reinstating the Family of Murar Rao in 
the Country of Gooty,” a promise which yet remains to be fulfilled. 
The Ruler of Sandur for the first time came into political relations with 
the British in 1817, and Munro described the Ruler of Sandur to be 
“ as much a Sovereign in his own valley as any Prince in India.’* 
The State has the status of a Treaty State by virtue of the Treaty 
of 1847 with the East India Company regarding Ramgad cantonment 
jurisdiction. The Ruler of Sandur is one of the 146 important Ruling 
Chiefs who received the Sanads of Adoption in 1862, The State 
possesses powers of life and death and is unfettered in the exercise of 
its sovereignty. The State, pays no tribute to the Crown and is free 
from all pecuniary demands. 

The State has rich mineral wealth particularly manganese, iron 
and gold. 

The Ruler is the fountain head of all authority. Judicial, Executive 
and Legislative. The Government of the State is conducted in the 
name of the Huzur through an Executive Council. A State Council 
has been constituted in 1931 with a predominant non-o&cial majority. 
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It the right to initiate legislation, to move Resolutions and to ask 
questions. An independent Chief Court has been constituted under 
the Sandur Chief Court Act, II of 1932 and arrangements have been ! 
made with the Madras Government to lend the services of the District 
and Sessions Judge, BelLary, for appointment as the Nyayadhish of the 
Sandur Chief Court. The Sandur Chief Court can state cases to the 
Federal Court. A further step in constitutional advance has been 
taken by the Ruler in reviving the ancient body known as the Darbar 
which is as old as the State itself, and which is now charged with the 
governance of the State as a second Chamber. By a Proclamation 
issued in 1933, the Ruler has thrown open all temples, religious insti- 
tutions, wells, schools and all Government institutions to the Harijans. 
Village Panchayats have been constituted in every village throughout 
the State, on which devolves a large measure of local administration. 
With a view to enable the representatives of the people to maintain 
dose touch with, and influence the every day administration of the 
State, a Standing Committee has been constituted from among the 
members of the Darbar and the Prajamandal — State Legislatures — 
with a view to help the administration in an advisory capacity. The 
Police and State Forces have been re-organised in 1939 ' 

War Efforts. — ^The Ruler has invested a sum of Rs, 30,000 in 
interest free War Bonds and has placed at the disposal of His Majesty, 
for the duration of the war large areas in the State containing 
manganese and iron ore deposits free of all rents and royalties for 
being utilised in the manufacture of munitions. He has also issued 
an appeal to the Marathas to join the army in large numbers. 

He has also placed certain buildings at Ramgad (Ramandrug) at the 
disposal of His Majesty for the purpose of Prisoners* camp or other 
war purposes. A Trinket Fund started by Shrimant Sow : Matoshri 
Ranisaheb Maharaj h£is received a very generous response from the 
Mahila Samaj and the ladies in the State. A State War Board with 
three sub-committees has been constituted to aid the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

The Ruler presided over the Karnatak Sammelan in 1938. He 
presided over the Inter-Group Sports & Tournaments of the University 
of Bombay in December 1940. He unveiled the statue of Tanaji 
'Malusre at Sinhg ad in February 1941. The Ruler presided over the 
All-India Maratha Educational Conference in April 1941. 

EXECUTIYE COUNCIL. 

President : 

Shrimant Sardar B. Y. Raje Ghorpade. 

Members : 

Meherban V. Narasimharao, m.a. (Rajyamantri). 

Meherban R. K. Nidigal (Grihamantri). 

Capt. Sardar D. C. Ranavare {Huzur Secretary). 

State Advisers : 

Rajasevasakta R. Rangarao, B.A., B.L., Retired Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Mysore. 

Meherban N. L. Hasabnis, b.a., l.t. {Hony. Educational Adviser). 

Nyayadhish: 

E. G. Barter, Esq., i.c.s. 
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S URGUJA: Maha- 

raja Ramanuj Saran 
Singh Deo, C.B.E., 

Maharaja of Surguja, E.S.A. 

Born : 1895, ascended the 

Gadi on the 31st December 
1917. Has 2 sons from the 
first Maharani Sahiba. Heir- 
Apparent : Maharaja Kumar 
Ambikeshwar Saran Singh 
Deo, born in 1910 and Maha- 
raj Kumar Chandikeshwar 
Saran Sing Deo, B.A., born in 
1914. After the death of the 
first Maharani Sahiba, mar- 
ried again in 1922, a niece of 
the present Maharaja of 
Nepal from whom he had a 
son who has gone in adoption 
as the Ruling Chief of Udaipur State. Has Visited Europe 
and East Africa. A keen sportsman having bagged a record 
number of tigers. 

Area : 6,055 sq. miles. Population : 502,058. Revenue in- 
cluding the income of the subordinate holders, about Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Surguja is the second largest State in the Chhattisgarh 
States Agency, very rich in mineral wealth, containing extensive 
deposits of coal, mica, iron ore, limestone, bauxite, lead, marble 
and ochres.' Within its limits are situated the Mainpat and 
Samri tablelands which are about 4,000 ft, above sea-level. 
The Ramgarh caves, containing inscriptions in Pali characters 
belonging to the 2nd century B.C., are at a distance of 32 miles 
from Ambikapur, the capital of the State. 

The State has an Advisory Council consisting of 50 elected 
and 35 nominated members. The Maharaja is assisted in his 
administrative work by an Executive Council which includes 
besides the important Heads of Departments two non-officials. 
The State has a High Court of its own and the subordinate 
Judiciary is staffed by law graduates. The State has 
several well-equipped Hospitals, Veterinary and Touring Dispen- 
saries, a High School, 2 Middle Schools and 62 Primary Schools. 
The subjects have been entrusted with local Self-Government 
in the shape of elected Municipal Committees and Praja Sabhas. 
The raiyats are contented and law-abiding. The Maharaja 
posse^es progressive views and has contributed liberally to 
His Excellency's War Fund. Rai Sahib H. L. Varma, B.A., 
M.B.E., is the Minister of the State. Address : Ambikapur. 
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T ALCHER : Raja K. C. B. 
Harichandan, the present 
Rul^r of Talcher State. 
Born : 9th June 1880. 

Succeeded on i8th Dec. 1891. 
Assumed ruling powers, 9th 
June 1901. 

The State of Talcher was 
established at the end of the 12th 
Century by Raja Naranhari 
Singh Deo, a scion of the Raja 
Thakur family of Jaipur. The 
Rajas of Talcher never submitted 
to the sovereignty of Puri or the 
Maharathas and they all along 
maintained their independence. 
The British Government recog- 
nised their independence and 
entered into treaty relations with 
the great-grandfather of the 
present Ruler in 1803. Raja 
Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan 
helped the British Government with his troops in quelling the Angul 
rebellion. The present ruler placed himself and the resources of the 
State at the disposal of the British Government during the Great War, 
he also helped in quelling the Daspalla and Keonjhar rebellions. 

The administration is conducted under the personal supervision of 
the Raja Saheb. He is easily accessible to all his subjects and gives a 
patient hearing to those who seek redress from him. He takes keen 
interest in improving the administration and conducting it on modem 
lines. Besides many administrative and constitutional reforms the 
Raja Saheb also introduced three Byabastha Parisadas in the State 
during the year 1939 with 50% elected members. 

The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a Muni- 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled by a Com- 
mittee of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted by electricity. 
Education is compulsory in the State. There are 75 primary Schools, 
one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya. There are six dispensaries 
including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispensary. 

The State is noted for its coal mines which cover 224 square miles 
of which 8 square miles are now being worked by Railways and a 
Bengal English Firm. There is a match factory in the State. 

Area : 399 square miles. Population ; 86,368 souls according 
to 1941 census. 

Annual Income : Rs. 8,97,668 (gross). 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj SreeHruday Chandra' Deb, bom on 27th 
February 1902. Educated in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, at present 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State. 

Paitayet : Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler and 
.Revenue Minister, State Magistrate and Chief Executive Officer. 
Secretary: l^bu J. Mishra. 
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T HANADEVLI : Darbar 
Shree Amrawala. the 
present ruler, belongs to 
the Jaitani branch of Wala 
Kathis. 

Born : 28th November 1895. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. Succeeded to 
the Gadi on the 12 th May 
1922, 

Thanadevli is the premier 
State of Wala Kathis. The 
Darbarsaheb exercises full civil 
and . criminal jurisdiction over 
his subjects. The adminis- 
tration of the State is conducted 
under the personal supervision 
of the Darbar Saheb, He is 
easily accessible to all his 
subjects and gives a patient 
hearing to those who seek 
redress from him. Thus he has won the goodwill, respect 
and gratitude of his subjects. His charities and hospitalities deserve 
admiration. The State has a Silver Jubilee Memorial Hospital with 
two free wards for indoor patients. Post and Telegraph Office, Three 
well constituted Judicial Courts and 15 Schools. Scholarships are 
also granted to deserving students. Works of Public utility have been 
constructed. There are the Laxman Nivas Palace for Darbar Saheb^s 
residence, Ram Vilas for noteworthy guests. Power House and Amar 
Vijaya Club. Municipal Board, Gramya Panchayat, Sarpunch com- 
mittee and free Library have been introduced. Liberal concessions, 
and remissions and occupancy rights are granted to agriculturists and 
sale rights over immovables to other subjects. The State has its own 
Gir Forest, abode of Gir Lions and Panthers. 

War Efforts : Monthly donation of Rs. 300 since the outbreak 
of the war and Rs. 1,000 to W. I. S. War Plane fund by the State and 
Rs. 2,100 have been contributed by State subjects and servants. Civic 
guards under the chairmanship of K. S. Ramwala have been organised. 

Heir-Apparent : K. S. Ramwala, born on 8th March 1920, at 
present receiving practical training in the State Administration. 
Second Son : K. S. Harsurwala, born on 6 th October 1931- 

Area of the State: 117*32 square miles. Population: 16,005 
as per 1931 census. Annual Revenue : Rs. 3,00,000. 

CHIEF OFFICIALS. 

Acting Chief Karbhari and Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Mansukhlal 
D. Mehta. B.A., LL.B. Deputy Karbhari: Mr. Vishnulal 
H. Buck, Huzur Secretary and Nyayadhish : Mr. Trimbaklal 
P, JosHi, B.A., LL.Bi Medical Officer: Dr. V. K. Bam. 
M.B.B.S. Police Superintendent : Mr. Kanthadji Rajmalji. 
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V ADIA : Darbar Shri 

SuRAGWALA Saheb, the 
preseut Chief of Vadia 
State , Western Kathiawar 
Agency, is aged 36. He .belongs 
to the Virani Branch of Kathis. 
The Kathis once dominated the 
whole province of Kathiawar 
and the province since then, has 
been named Kathiawar. 

Area : 92 square miles. 
Revenue : Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Darbar Saheb married 
A. S. Kunvarbaisaheb in 1921 
and has two sons and two 
daughters. The rule of primo- 
geniture governs succession. 
The heir-apparent Kumar Shri 
Krashnakumar Saheb is aged 10 
and is getting educational train- 
ing at the hands of an experi- 
enced and competent retired Educational Officer of W. I. S. Agency, 
Rao Saheb M. S. Dwivedi. 

The Darbar Saheb has earned the reputation of a progressive and 
benevolent ruler and takes personal and keen interest in the administra- 
tion of the State. Reforms of far-reaching importance — ^medical, serial, 
economic, educational and political- — have been inaugurated by him. 

The subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of free education, 
free medical relief, Child Marriage Restriction Act, the Farmers’ Relief 
Act, the State Bank, prohibition and an electric power house. 

The growth of industrial concerns are adding to the prosperity of 
trade and commerce. Match-factory, Oil mill and ginning factories are 
among other industrial concerns. 

The Darbar Saheb has contributed Rs. 5,000 towards His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and Rs. 501 towards the 
Western India States War Plane Fund. 

Contributions have also been made by the public of Vadia towards 
the Western India States War Plane Fund and the Red Cross Society, 
Western India States Rajkot Branch, Rajkot. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhari : Mr, Laxuicuavid K. Mehta, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

Tutor Companion 

to Heir-apparent : Rao Saheb M. S. Dwivedi, M.A., S.T.C.D. 
Hyayadhish / Mr. Kusumrai J. Dewan, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer: Mr. Khodidas J. Pancholy, L.C.P.S. 
Hurwr S^fs/ary; Mr. Hathibhai R. Vane. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Rambhai D. Patoir. 

Bank Manager S» 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Pamachand Bhawah Sahoami. 
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A J O D tt Y A : Raja 

Jagdambika Pratap 
Narain Singh of 
Ajodhya. Hereditary Raja 
recognised by the British 
Government. 

Bom : October 1904. Adop- 
ted son of Mahamahopadhya 
Maharaja Sir Pratap Narain 
Singh Sahib, k.c.i.e. Succeeded 
to the Gadi on rgth June 1938. 

Ajodhya Raj comprises 756 
yillages and is situated in 
the districts of Fyzabad, Gonda, 

Sultanpur and Barabanki. The 
Raj pays as Government revenue 
and cess Rs. 4,60,864. 

Ajodhya being the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Shri 
Ram Chandra holds a unique 
place in the hearts of millions 

of Hindus and is one of the principal centres of pilgrimage in 
Northern India. Religious sanctity is also attached to the person 
holding the Gadi of Ajodhya Raj. This Raj was greatly augmented 
by the grant of Talukas in Gonda by the British Government for 
meritorious and conspicuously loyal services rendered at the time of 
the sepoy mutiny of 1857 by Rajai Rajgan Maharaja Sir Man Singh 
Bahadur Qaimjung, K.C.S.I., the great-grandfather of the present 
Raja. Amongst the Taluqdars of Oudh the Raja of Ajodhya has the 
third seat in Darbars, the first two being held by Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja of Kapur thala and the Maharaja of Balrampur. 

The House of Ajodhya has been prominent in its traditional 
loyalty to British Government as well as for public charity and patron- 
age to the fine arts and poetry. Raja Jagdambika Pratap Narain 
Singh after completion of his education in Colvin Taluqdars College at 
Lucknow in 1927 underwent a thorough training in the management of 
the Raj . He was given the King’s commission in the Indian Army which 
he resigned in 1931 on account of ill health. Raja Sahib served as 
a member of U. P. Legislative Council from 1931 to 1936. He was a 
special Magistrate for about 8 years and Chairman, District Board* 
Fyzabad, 1936-39. He has contributed liberally to the funds raised for 
the present war and has enlisted many recruits to the Indian 
Army. The Raja Sahib is a member of the Provincial and District 
War Boards; Advisory Committee of Indian Territorial Force ; Chairman 
of Dist. Rural Development Association; and member of the Central 
Assembly. The Raja Sah^b holds strictly orthodox religious views and 
is personally deeply xeligioiis. In recognition of his learning and patron- 
age thereof* the title of VSdya Vachaspati was conferred on him by the 
All-India Pandit Parisha^in 1933. Benign qualities of his head and 
heart have made him a popular figure in public life. Raja Sahib is a 
keen sportsman, and a motorist. At present he has only one daughter. 
Address : Ajodhya. 
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A MOD : Sirdar Nawab 
Sir Naharsingji Ish- 
WARSINGJI, M.L.A., 1st 
Class Sirdar of Gujarat and 
Thakore Saheb of Amod. 

Born : 2nd April 1877. 
Ascended the Gadi on the 9th 
May 1901. 

Married : the daughters of 
the Thakore Sahebs of Nepad 
and Virpur and tne sister of the 
Thakore Saheb of Kerwada. 

Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,53,541. 
Area of holdings : 18,985 acres. 

He was a Member of the Bom- 
bay Legislative Council for 9 
years, and the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Delhi for four years from 
1931. Visited Italy, Switzerland, 
France, England and Scotland 
in 1933 where he studied the 
problems of County Councils and Agriculture, and was presented to His 
Majesty the late King. He was Honoraiy ist Class Magistrate for many 
years and President of the Broach District Local Board for some con- 
siderable time. 

He is recognized as a leader of the Muslim Community and was 
elected President of the All-India Moslem Rajputs Conference held at 
Ambala in 1930, and is at present standing President of that body. Also 
elected President of the Anjuman Himayate Islam 41st Anniversary, 
Lahore, in 1927. He is also the President of the Gujarat Landholders’ 
Association established in 1938 and standing Vice-President of the 
Broach Anjuman-I-Islam. 

In the order of precedence he has the privilege of being the head of 
the Molesalam Garasias in Gujarat, is head among the Thakores in 
the district of Broach, and second among the Sirdars and Talukdars 
of Gujarat. He takes a lively interest in the spread of education and 
Islamic philosophy and has always stood for Hindu-Muslim Unity and 
sound liberal politics and social reform. 

The distinguished title of “ Nawab was conferred in 1929 in 
appreciation of his various public services. His steadfast loyalty 
and deep reverence to His Majesty are well-known. Knighted, 1938. 

He is the Vice-President of the Broach District War Committee 
supervising the work of the various committees in different directions. 
He has contributed Rs. 1,100 to the War Gifts Fund and also 
intends to give an ambulance. He prevailed upon the Gujarat Land- 
holders' Association to give Rs. 1,000 to the War Gifts Fund when 
H, E. the Governor of Bombay visited. Ahmedabad in 1939. The 
Begum Saheba has promised to donate a further sum of Rs. 500 to 
the War Gifts Fund. During the last war his efforts towards recruiting 
men and collecting money were very much appreciated by the Govern- 
ment and he was presented with a sword of honour and many badges. 
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B HAGWATI Saran Singh, 

Rai Bahadur. Born 
at Anapur (Allahabad), 

2ist September 1884. Educated: 

Maktab, Sanskrit Pathshala and 
Government High School, 

Allahabad ; knows Sanskrit, 

Persian, Hindi, Urdu and 
English. 

Married first daughter of 
Raja Bahadur Rameshwar 
Prasad Narain Singh of Maksud- 
pur (Gaya), 1901. 

He is closely connected with 
H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Benares and the Maharaja 
of Bettiah and owns extensive 
landed properties in the dis- 
tricts of Gaya (Bihar), Allaha- 
bad, Ghazipur, Ballia and valua- 
ble house property of historical 
importance in Benares (U.P.). 

He was a Member of the Bihar Legislative Council for more than 
10 years ; was Chairman, Local Board, Gaya and Secretary, Gaya Land- 
holders’ Association ; also Member of Gaya Municipality ; worked as 
Member of Court of Wards Advisory Committee, Allahabad ; at present 
Member of Benares Hindu University Court and District Board, 
Allahabad ; President, Shri Gauri Shankar Smarak Sanskrit Pathshala 
Trust, Shringverpur (Allahabad) ; Member, Minto Memorial Park, 
Allahabad ; Trustee, Indrabas Kumari Memorial English School, 
Anapur ; Foundation Member of the Newspaper Ltd., Allahabad, 
which owns the ’ Leader ’ ; also Foundation Member, Agra Province 
Zemindars’ Association of which he was elected Honorary General 
Secretary in February 1941 ; founded and endowed Moore Upper 
Primary School, Anapur and Bishop-Anapur Dispensary, Anapur, 
which was opened by His Excellency Sir Harry Haig in December 
1935 ; maintains a charitable Ayurvedic Dispensary and a Home for 
the destitute at Anapur ; has endowed large landed properties for the 
Bilshop-Anapur Dispensary and the Hindu University, Benares ; 
worked as Honorary Special Magistrate, Allahabad ; subscribes to the 
Liberal creed ; his grand-father Babu Sheo Shankar Singh rendered 
valuable and meritorious services during the dark days of the Mutiny 
of 1857 for which the British Government rewarded his services ^by 
granting Taluqa Shringraur ; subscribes liberally to the prosecution 
of the present war ; is a progressive and liberal Zemindar and has 
constructed a large number of wells and reservoirs for his tenantry 
and granted them large remissions on the Coronation Day of His 
Majesty ; owns a model farm and an improved and scientific dairy ; 
possesses a beautiful and large library. 

Recreation : Reading and Gardening. Exercise : Walking. 
Address : Rais and Taluqdar, Anapur, Distt. Allahabad. 
City Residence : Chandra Bhawan, ii, Outram Road, Allahabad; 
Maksudpur House, Gaya. 
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B ODOKHEMIDI : Sri 
BeeraSri Beeradhi 
Beerabara Pratapa 
Sri Sri Sri Ramachendra 
Ananga Bhima Dev, 
Kesari Gajapathi, Zemin- 
dar of Bodokhemidi Estate, 
belongs to the Ganga 
Dynasty and is a descen- 
dant of the ancient Kings 
of Orissa. 

Born: 2nd December 1909. 
Educated: At the Rai- 
pur College. 

Succession : He assumed 
charge of his estate in 
December 1930. 

The estate is one of the largest in Ganjam comprising 
some 850 sq. miles including the Hill, Maliahs. The Zemindar 
pays a yearly peshkash (Tribute) of Rs. 63,000 including 
cesses, etc., to the British Government. He has been a 
member of the District Board, Ganjam, for the past 4 years 
and was re-elected recently. He is also an elected member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

Sri Ramachendra Dev, the present Zemindar, has consi- 
derably improved the condition of his tenants since his assump- 
tion to the Estate and has liberally contributed to various 
Government projects and charities. He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and a good all round sportsman. 

His father Krupamaya Ananga Bhima Kesari Gajapathi 
Dev who died in 1922 endowed a hostel to Khallikote College, 
Berhampore, founded the Utkal Ashram, Berhampore, 
George Middle School, Digapahandi and the Elementary 
School, Digapahandi. 

The young Zemindar is a most loyal supporter of the 
British Government and his chief ambition is to be a soldier. 
His keen devotion to duty and interest in the welfaije of his 
tenants have won for him their love and affectionate regard. 

Address : Ananda Bhawan, Bodokhemidi . Bungalow, 
Berhampore (Gajijam). . 
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D ALMIA, Seth Ram- 
KRISHNA. Born : 1893. 

Married : iqio, Durga- 
devi. Shreemati Rama, his 
only child, is married to Seth 
Shanti Prasad Jain. 

Seth Ramkrishna Dalmia’s 
schooling was desultory, but by 
assiduous home study, he 
mastered principles of econo- 
mics and finance and also 
acquired a good knowledge of 
English, Hindi, Bengali and 
Gujarati. His knowledge of 
Hindu scriptures and philo- 
sophy is very extensive. 

He became interested in 
industries in 1931 and started 
within a few weeks two huge 
sugar factories which rank 
among the biggest of their kind 
in India. In 1934 bought another sugar factory equally large and 
in 1936, purchasing the largest block of Bharat Insurance shares, acquired 
its management. To the sugar factory at Dalmianagar he has added 
three more units, a paper mill, a chemical plant and a cement factory. 
He entered the cement industry in 1937 and within a very short time 
established cement factories all over the country — Dalmianagar in 
Bihar, Dalmia Dadri near Delhi, Dalmiapuram in South India, Dandot 
in the Punjab and Karachi; Dalmianagar and Karachi factories being 
the largest single unit plants in India. During the initial stages he faced 
keen competition but in spite of heavy odds, he succeeded in setting 
the industry on to a prosperous future by dint of his untiring energy, 
patience and determination, coupled with valuable efforts of other 
eminent business magnates. The Dalmia concerns are managed by 
his younger brother— Seth Jai Dayal Dalmia and his son-in-law — Seth 
Shanti Prasad Jain, both of whom have an idolatrous regard for him. 

Seth Ramkrishna Dalmia is of simple, austere habits. He eats 
the plainest food, wears pure homespun and his personal expenses 
are confined to the barest necessaries of life. He works from early 
morning till late at night, keeps himself abreast of latest developments 
in world politics, trade and industry and devotes hours daily to a com- 
parative study of religion and ethics. He has rare oratorical ^fts ; 
his ex tempore speeches enthral his hearers and carry them with him. 

His charities run into millions. Following the precepts of the Gita, 
he gives because he should and makes no distinction of caste or creed 
in dealing out his charities. The yearly income of a Trust created by 
him is utilised in a^Varding scholarships to promising youngmen for 
scientific studies in India and abroad. He spends lavishly in providing 
amenities of life, to labour employed in his factories. 

Having monumental achievements in the realm of trade and 
industry to his credit, Seth Dalmia views them with a Sense of detach- 
ment and rincerely believes that he is one of those through whom God 
fulfils Himself. Address: Dalmianagar (Bihar). 
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D INAJPUR: TheHon'ble 
Captain Maharaja 
Jagadish Nath Ray, 
F.R.S.A., of Dinajpur, 

Born : December 28th, 1894. 
Educated : At the Hindu School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and has had military training. 
He was appointed to be 
an Officer in the Indian Land 
Forces from January 1924, by 
His late Imperial Majesty King 
George V. He became attached 
to the 1 1 /19th Hyderabad 
Regiment, I.T.F., as an honorary 
Lieutenant, and is now an 
honorary Captain of the Force. 

The Maharaja Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
the Municipality of Dinajpur. 
He was elected a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1930, and nominated a member of the Council 
of State, 1933. He is President of the All-India Kayastha Conference 
representing five million Kayasthas, a Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association and President of the East Bengal Landholders* Asso- 
ciation. His voluntary monthly contribution of Rs. 100 to the War 
Fund since the commencement of the war has been greatly appreciated. 

Raja Ganesh, the ostensible founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated 
the Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussnad in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. The Raj descended in 1642 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sukdev Ray, a scion of Ghosh family. 
Sukdev's son Prannath was given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by 
Emperor Aurangzeb. His grandson Ramnath obtained it as a here- 
ditary distinction in 1745. He owned numerous muskets and many 
pieces of cannon, some of which are still preserved with care. His 
grandson Maharaja Bahadur Radhanath*s sanad was given under 
the hand and seal of the first British Governor-General of Bengal. 
Shyammohini, the talented widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received 
the title of Maharani, and her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir GirijaNath 
Ray, K.C.T.E., left the gadi in 1919 to his son, the present Maharaja. 

The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road — ^which Dr. Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 and d^ared 
as “ by far the finest in Bengal,"— was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray. Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and his contributions towards religious, cultural and chari- 
table institutions are too numerous to mention. 

Son and heir : Maharaj-Kumar Jaladhi Nath Ray. b. January 
1 8th, 1928; died March 4th, 1941. Personal Assistant : BabuAbinash 
Chandra Rot. Revenue Secretary : Rai Saheb Nalini Mohon 
SiNHA. Private Secretary : Mr. Sudhansu Bose. Address : Dinajpur 
Rajbati, E.B.R., & 95, Russa Road, Calcutta. 
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H ARKISONDASS LukhMi- 
BASS, Esq., J.P.* is 
the proprietor of the 
well-known firm of Messrs. 

Harkisondass Lukhmidass, 

Share & Stock Brokers. 

He set up the firm in 1932 by 
becoming a member of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange and 
within less than a decade has 
earned for himself a distin- 
guished name both among the 
Stock Exchange fraternity and 
the commercial community. He 
combines in himself those per- 
sonal qualities which bring 
success in business as well as 
affection of those with whom he 
comes in contact. His personal 
charm and magnetism easily 
win for him the trust and 
confidence of those he meets. 

His utter devotion to duty and sound business instinct strengthens 
the relationship so formed. 

Mr. Harkisondass was born in Bombay on 31st October 1904. 
He was educated at the Bharda New High School and then joined his 
father’s firm of Freight Brokers, well-known in freight line as Messrs. 
Aspinwall Lukhmidass & Company. Soon after he was taken as a 
partner. He joined freight business at the early age of 18 and his 
association with his father’s business which continued for ten years, 
enabled him to come in contact with many businessmen as well as 
shipping and export houses. Due to diversion of export trade from 
Bombay to other Indian ports and to general world depression, he 
turned his attention to the Stock Exchange in 1932. Mr. Harkisondass 
is also a member of the East India Cotton Association and the Bombay 
Bullion Exchange. The training of his father combined with his own 
abilities helped him to bring the firm to its present position. 

The firm of Messrs. Harkisondass Lukhmidass is today among 
the front-line firms on the Bombay Stock Exchange. It has set before 
itself the aim of specialising in genuine investment business for which 
a Stock Exchange primarily exists. For promotion of such business, 
correct information should be supplied to the investing public and 
Mr. Harkisondass has made it a point to develop a statistical depart- 
ment which publish from time to time Wall-Charts as well as Special 
Surveys of industries. 

Mr.* Harkisondass has displayed a broad progressive outlook 
in business activities and in other walks of life as is evident from 
the financial assistance he has given privately to many institutions and 
individuals. Address : 17, Carmichael Road, Bombay. 
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H IRALAL KALYAN- I 
MAL, Ra j YA Bhushan i 
Rai Bahadur, M.L.C., | 

Indore. Millowner, First 
elected President, Indore i 
City Municipality ; Vice- j 
President, Indian Red Cross | 
Society (Holkar State) ; 
Honorary Secretary, Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (Holkar 
State) ; Member, Rural 
uplift Board (Holkar State) ; 
Trustee of the Indore City 
Improvement Board; 
Convenor, Holkar State War Relief Fund ; Member, Public 
Health and Education Committee, Holkar State ; Member, 
Standing Finance Committee, Holkar State ; Vice-President, 
Central India Hockey Association ; Organiser, All-India 
Mahavir Jain Football and Hockey Tournaments. 

Born : Ajmer, 12th June 1898. 

His selfless services to the State and the public are well 
known and have recently been recognised by the Holkar 
Darbar when on the occasion of his 33rd birthday His Highness 
the Maharaja was graciously pleased to award him a GOLD 
LANGAR. Seth Hiralal has also contributed to the 
various War Relief Funds. His Mills are day and night 
turning out goods for supply to the Government of India 
for War purposes. He has been the pioneer of the Tent 
Industry in Central India and his Mills are also manufacturing 
tents for the Government. 

Recreation : Tennis, Polo, Swimming. 

Clubs : Yeshwant Qub, Indore ; Madho Club, Ujjain ; 
Cricket Club of India. 

Address: Kalyan Bhawan, Indpre. 
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AGDISHGARH: Rai 
Bahadur J a g d i s h 
Narain Singh is a popular 
landlord and the owner of 
Jagdishgarh Estate, Padrauna, 

Dist. Gorakhpur, which extends 
over many districts of tlie 
U. Provinces and Behar such as 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Gazipur, 

Azamgarh and Champaran. 

He comes from the Gaharwar 
family which is a very ancient 
one and in which Rai Nath 
Rai was very eminent in the 
time of Aurangzeb who reward- 
ed him with arms and a grant of 
33 villages. 

Born in 1885, and received 
all round education at home 
under the direct supervision of 
his father. He was made Rai 
Bahadur in 1923 for his merito- 
rious services, and is the holder of several gold and silver medals. 

He always takes an active interest in the management of his Estate 
and has a soft corner for his tenants. For their welfare, the Raja 
Bahadur of Padrauna and he have jointly established many public 
benefactions in Padrauna among which may be mentioned the Victoria 
Memorial Dispensary, Travelling Dispensary, Peace Memorial Park, 
the Silver Jubilee Club and Library, Anathalaya and Buildings for the 
Local Vernacular Schools for boys and girls. The Local Udit 
Narain Kshattriya High School has been endowed by them with 
landed property having an income of Rs. 8,000 annually. In general, 
rural uplift works receive his enthusiastic attention and occupy 
his time. He is an Hony. Munsifi for life and a widely travelled man. 
His tour of the continent, where he came in contact with many 
important personages, has left an impression on him. 

He is a bom engineer and business man. He gave an impetus 
to the trade of Padrauna by starting a scheme for the Industrial and 
Agricultural Development of his Estate at an early age. On his own 
and independent imtiative he established the Padrauna Raj Krishna 
Sugar Worl© Ltd., Padrauna, in the year 1921 of which he is Managing 
Director, and the Vishnu l^tap Sugar Works Ltd., Khadda, and 
The Ja^ish Sugar Mills LInti Kathkuiyan, in the year 1933* 
Other local capitalists were also encouraged by him to start sugar 
factories in the vicinity. is a Director of many Sugar Mills, and 
Insurance Companies. The Estate Sugarcane Farms, the largest in 
the Province, are worked by experts under his direct supervision. 

He 'has subscribed Rs. 725,000 to the War Purposes Fund and 
other allied Funds and has invested Rs. 2 5,000 in War Loans out of Which 
Rs. 10,000 are without interest. He is holding meetings all over his 
estate and has installed a Wireless Receiving Set in the Padrauna market 
to broadcast news from Delhi and London in Hindustani to the public. 

Address : Jr^^dishgarh Estate, Padrauna, Distt. Gorakhpur. 
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J AIRAZBHOY, Mrs. Al- 
Hajja Khoorshi© 
Khanum Qassim Ali» 
J,P., Bombay, Born in 1903 ; 
educated in Ranp;oon ; married 
the late Al*Haj Qassim Ali 
Jairazbhoy, J.P., on 4th May 
1919 at Bombay amidst great re- 
joicing. She is one of the leading 
society ladies, taking a keen 
interest in welfare and charita- 
ble work. As a member of the 
Bombay Presidency Women's 
Council and National Council of 
Women in India and of the Advi- 
sory Committee of Cama Hospi- 
tal she has rendered useful ser- 
vices. Mrs. Khoorshid Qassim 
Ali is also a prominent figure in 
all the activities connected with 
the Princess Victoria Mary Gym- 
khana. She is a very intellectu- 
ally gifted lady. She was 
a remarkablel help-mate to her 
husband, who was an ardent 
and zealous follower of 
the Prophet of Islam. She takes particular interest in the education 
of Muslim women, besides taking a leading part in the welfare move- 
ments of her sex, particularly of her own community. She possesses 
a winning manner and is a charming hostess. She performed the Haj 
in company with her husband in 1932 and took films of the Haj Ceremony 
and the ^erent scenes of Mecca and Medina with quotations of the 
Quran inscribed. During the world tour which she undertook in 
1933 accompanied by her husband, these films were shown by her at 
(Cerent places in Europe and America and were greatly admired and 
appreciate. In recognition of her social and charitable work, Govem- 
m^t was pleased to appoint her a Justice of the Peace of the town 
and Island of Bombay. She has written a book ''Muhammad, the 
Seal of the Prophets dedicated to her loving husband to whose kindly 
help the completion of this pamphlet was chiefly due. The booklet 
is only a glimpse from the life of the Prophet Muhammad (may peace 
be on him) a more extensive book by her late husband entitled 
^'Muhammed: A Mercjr to all the Nations'* is very instrucfeve. 
There are sever^ very interesting chapters, one of which is a special 
^e on the Advent of the Prophet Muhammad, as prophesied in the 
^^diptures of World Religions with original references from the Bible, 
Atharva Veda, Bhavishya Purana and Zend-Avestas. She has just 
returned from England where she had gone to live for an inde^te 
period to educate her four sons who were in one of the public schools 
there. She is a mmberof the Inter-Religious Fellowhip in which she 
takes keen interest. Address : Goolshanabad, Pedder Road, Bombay. 
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J EHANGIRABAD : Raja Sir 
Mohammad Ejaz Rasul 
Khan, K.C.I.E., Kt,. C.SJ., 

M.L.A., Taluqdar of Jehangira- 
bad, Dt. Barabanki, India. 

Bom : 28th June 1 886 ; son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb. 

Educated : Colvin Taluqdars* 

College and at home. 

Member, U. P. Legislative 
Assembly since 1937; Member, 

U. P. Legislative Council since 
1921 ; Member, Central Legis- 
lative Assembly for one term ; 

First Non-official Chairman of 
District Board, Barabanki, for 
one full term ; Honorary Magis- 
trate and Honorary Munsifi ; 

Life Vice-Patron of Red Cross 
Society ; Vice-President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, India ; 

Elected President, British Indian Association, Oudh (i935) »* 
Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University ; 
Member of Court of Aligarh Muslim University ; President of the 
Art and Craft School for 6 years; Member of the Advisory Board 
of Court of Wards for about 15 years ; Member of the Managing I 
Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden ; Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Pioneer Ltd., Lucknow ; a Steward of the Race 
Course of Lucknow, now a Patron. Awarded a Sanad for services in 
connection with War Loans ; has contributed generously to appeals 
for works of public or philanthropic interest the chief among which 
are: To the Prince of Wales Memorial, Lucknow; Sir Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore ; The Lucknow University ; 
Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund ; Aligarh University for Marris 
I Scholarship; Endowed a Hospital at Jehangirabad ; Offered relief 
to the tenants of his Estate involving a reduction in rentals since 
1932 ; Donation to the Takmil-ul-Tib (Unani) College, Lucknow ; 

To His late Majesty's Thanksgiving Fund; Established Arabic School 
at Jehangirabad ; To DufiEerin Hospital Fund ; To the Behar 
Earthquake Relief Fund ; To His late Majesty's Silver Jubilee Fund 
(general) and made large remissions to his tenants ; To the Quetta 
Earthquake Relief Fund. 

Recreations: Tennis, Polo and Shooting. 

Address : P. O. Jehangirabad, District Barabanki, and Jehangirabad Palace, Lucknow, 
U.P., India. Telephone : Lucknow Exchange 37. Club : United Service Club. 

War Contributions: War Purposes Fund Rs. 18,506 ; Red Cross Rs.z,ooo; St. John 
Ambulance Rs.z,ooo ; Lord Mayor of London’s Fund for Relief of Air Raid Victims 
Rs.3, 000 ; Lucknow Spitfire Fund Rs.2,000 ; Mine Sweepers Fund Rs.6oo ; Lady Hallett’s 
Work Party Fund Rs.6oo ; Defence Loan Rs.i, 00.000 ; Lady Hallett’s Silver Trinket Fund : 
Two bars of silver weighing i-.iSy tolas ; Steel Roller weighing 12 tons ; ^ Gramophone with 
Phillips machinery for loud speakers ; Cinematograph machine with full equipment 
Radio Set. 
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K ERVADA : Sardar Rana 
Shrer Mansinhji Bha- 
SAHEB, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, Thakor Saheb of 
Kervada. Born on 10-3-1904. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 3-2-1938. 

Educated at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot and at Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, wherefrom he grad- 
uated in 1926 and also at Law 
and Agricultural College, Poona. 

In 1926 he married Rani 
Saheba Raj rani, the niece of the 
Nawab of Surat. She has 
received advanced education. 

In 1928 he joined the Middle 
Temple in London; he studied 
Law for three years and took a 
course in College of Estate 
Management there. He has visit- 
ed France, Belgium, Germany 
and Switzerland. Called to the 
Bar in January 1932, and on return joined the High Court, Bombay, as 
Advocate (O.S.). 

He again visited England to attend the Coronation and Paris 
International Exhibition and on his way back visited Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 

The Thakor Saheb takes interest in public affairs. He was for 
4 years President, Taluka Local Board, Wagra ; and Member, District 
Local Board, Broach ; Chairman, A. V. Educational Fund, Wagra ; 
Chairman, Nurse Association, Wagra ; Member, Broach Rural Deve- 
lopment ;^ard ; Life Member, Red Cross Association, Broach ; Life 
Member, Sanitary Association, Broach ; Member, Broach Taluqdars 
Jubilee Fund Committee. He is Vice-l^esident, The Gujerat Cricket 
Association ; President, The Broach District Board of Cricket ; 
Honorary Secretary, Broach District Sports Association; President, 
Broach District Zemindars’ Association; Vice-President, Molesalam 
Girasia Association; Member, Standing Committee of the Gujarat 
Landholders’ Association ; Member, Standing Committee, The Bombay 
Presidency Landholders’ Association and was Delegate from Bombay 
Presidency to All-India Landlords’ Conference, Lucknow, 1939. 

The Sardar Saheb is the first among Thakors and Talukdars of 
Gujarat to be a graduate, Barrister-at-Law and to have visited so many 
foreign countries. He is a first class Talukdar Sardar of Gujwat, 
He has remitted Rs. 1,00,000 of arrears of his tenants and introduced 
several reforms to improve villages and agriculture of the Estate. 

He is the Chairman, War Gifts Fund Committee, Broach and 
personally contributed Rs. 1,000 to the War Gifts Fund, and 
Rs. 5,000 to the Defence Loan. Member, Civic Guards Com- 
mittee. He organised a Cinema Show, Fancy Fair, Cricket Match, 
and a Concert which was attended by Their Excellencies. The Governor 
of Bombay and Lady Lumley. He has organised a Lucky 
Number Scheme for the War Gifts Fund. 
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K OTWARA ; Raja 

SyED Sajid Hussain, 

M.A. (Edin.), M.L.A. of 
Kotwara. 

Born : 1910. 

Educated : La Martiniere 
College and Edinburgh 
University. 

Married : 1937, Princess 

Selma Sultan, grand-daughter 
of H. I. M. the Caliph, Sultan 
Murad V. 

History : Kotwara Raj was 
established by Rajas — GopM 
Singh and Saroop Singh alx)ut 200 B.C. Deobunder and 
Anhalwara Patan {of Somnath fame and a centre of world 
trade) also remained capitals. This family once ruled India from 
Cambay to China. In 1488 Raja Mull embraced Islam. In 
1680, Raja Baz Khan lost the kingdom to Aurangzebe, but some 
of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat Khan in 1779. The 
male line of the 84th Raja Madar Buksh Khan (1827-57) 
l^ecame extinct. His daughter was married to Syed Nazar 
Hussain, a Prince of Yam an. Their son was the grandfather of 
the present Raja. Well-read and widely travelled, the present 
Raja of Kotwara is very popular. He is deeply interested in 
philosophy and fine arts and is himself a poet in Urdu. 

He is the Vice-President of the Kheri War Board. He 
takes a very keen interest in the collection of War Funds. 

Recreations : Motoring, Riding. 

Private Secretary : L. S. Harooray, b.a. 

Addresses : Anhalwara Palace, Kotwara Raj and 
Kotwara House, Lucknow. 
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K U R E I S H Y : Rafiushan 

Iftzkharul Mulk, Kran 
Bahadur, Lt.-Col., Haji 
Maqbool Hassah, M.A., LL.B., 
Home Minister, Bahawalpur Govern- 
ment : belongs to a respectable 
family of the Kureish of Arabia. 
Though hailing originally from the 
Meerut District, his ancestors had 
long settled in the State, before he 
was born at Bahawalpur in 1900. 
He received his early education in 
the State, and, later on, joined the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, where 
he passed his M.A., LL.B. in 1925. 
From his earliest childhood he exhi- 
bited traits which gave promise of 
his future eminence. 

His personal magnetism made 
itself in the sphere of his employment, where he won the golden 
opinions of his colleagues as well as the ruler under whom he served. 
He began his career in 1925, when he joined the personal staff of His 
Highnesa i:he Nawab Ruler Bahadur of Bahawalpur as an Aide-de- 
Camp. But, it did not take long to discover that the young incum- 
bent had in him the makings of a capable administrator. Accordingly, 
in less than two years from the date of his appointment, he was 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was 
only a stepping stone, as in January 1930 he was given the combined 
office of Private and Military Secretary, with the additional charge 
of the portfolios of Education and Municipalities, and was, subse- 
quently, raised to the status of Minister-in-Waiting. In 1932 he paid 
a visit to England and other Western countries in company with His 
Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur — ^a visit which he repeated in 
1935 in 1936. The beautiful volume in which he has chronicled 
the impressions of his first itinerary is an eloquent testimony of his great 
powers of observation and expression. He has also been to the Near 
East and performed the holy pilgrimage. Recently, his services to the 
State were recognised by the Government by the grant of the title of 
Khan Bahadur, which is the first distinction of its kind to be confei^ed 
upon a purely Riyasti Vizier in the State. He is also the recipient of 
many decorations and distinctions from the State, and is Hia.HighG^ 
the Nawab Ruler Bahadur's representative in the Senate of the 
Punjab University. 

During the 10 years of his incumbency he has been in chaige of 
several departments, and in each he has left the impress of lff|: per- 
sonality in the shape of many useful administrative reforms w^^ he 
introduced from time to time. It is due mainly to his efforts thht the 
Chief Court of Bahawalpur has been raised to the Status of High 
Court. He is a very capable and efficient administrator, having won 
the highest praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his pblitehess, 
impartiality, and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He is 
immensely popular with all classes of His Highness's subjects. 
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L IAQAT HYAT KHAN: 

Nawab, Sir, Kt, K.B.E., 

K.B., is the^eldest surviv- 
ing son of the late Hon'ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 

C.S.I., of Wah in the Attock 
District, Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
1 as a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im- 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success. His services 
were recognised by the grant 
of the King's Police Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bahadur 
and O.B.E., as also a grant 
of land from Government. 

During the visit of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales to Lahore, he 
was put in charge of tlie special arrangements. His services in this 
connection received special commendation from His Royal Highness 
(now Duke of Windsor) and H. E. the Viceroy. 

In 1923 his services were lent to H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala as 
Home Secretary but His Highness soon raised his status to that of 
Home Minister and placed under his control some of the most im- 
portant departments of the State. It was as Home Minister that 
Sir Liaqat distinguished himself as an oflFjcer of high administrative 
capabilities. He gave effect to a considerable number of measures 
which have alreaSy had, or are likely to have in future, far-reaching 
results in improving the condition of agriculture and industry in the 
State. In 1928 his services were recognised by the Government by the 
grant of the high title of ** Nawab which is now a rare distinction. 

During the Dalhousie Enquiry, it was Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat 
who was responsible for the conduct of the Patiala State case and the 
very meritorious services rendered by him in that connection were 
gratefully recognised by His late Highness. Besides other rewards of a 
personal character Sir Liaqat was elevated to the positon of Prime 
Minister and given the status of the premier Jagirdar in the State. 
In all the work connected with the Round Table Conferences and 
Federal discussions Sir Liaqat had been very intimately assoemted. 
He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference and 
again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee. 

He was Knighted in 1933 and in 1934 His late Highness conferred 
on him the Honorary Rank of General. In 1939 His Majesty the King 
Emperor conferr^ on him the Order of K.B.E. He retired from the 
Patmla State Service in April 1940. 

Sir Liaqat has been closely connected with the work of the 
Chamber of Princes during the last few years. His politeness, imp^' 
tiality and keen sympathy with the people of the State, made him 
immensely popular with all classes of His Highness’ subjects. 
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AHMUDABAD Estate: 
Muhammad Amir Ahi^d 
Khan;Raj A OF Mahmuda- 
BAD (Oudh); is th« scion of a 
very noble family, distinguished 
in all periods of Indian History 
for piety, position and power, 
since his ancestor Qazi NasruUah 
Qazi-iil-quzat, Grand Qazi of 
Baghdad came to India in the 
reign of Emperor Shahabuddin 
Ghori. He traces his descent 
direct to Mohammad son of 
Qasini of Sindh, son of Moham- 
mad, son of Caliph Abu Baker. 

Mahmudabad is a premier 
Muslim Estate in British India. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it 
and bestowed a jewelled sword 
of Honour, Khalat and several 
pieces of jewellery which form 
heirlooms. 

Estate : The estate comprises of over 300 villages in Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Kheri and Lucknow districts. 

Born : 5th November 1914. Educated : In La Martiniere College, 
Lucknow and under distinguished European and Indian tutors. 

Married : In 1927 the Rani Saheba of Bilehra a collateral branch 
of Mahmudabad, both hold hereditary titles of Raja and Rani in their 
own rights ; has two daughters who are receiving liberal education. 

Brother : Maharaj Kumar Mohammad Amir Hyder Khan. 

Succeeded : His father the late Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Mohammad 
Ali Mohammad Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., in May 1931 ; was formally 
installed on the Gadi of his illustrious ancestors on 4th Jan. 1936. 

The Raja has travelled extensively in Europe and the Near East, 
and is a personality of all India reputation. In general outlook he is 
very liberal. He is a scholar of English, Persian and Urdu, He is 
deeply interested in History, Politics and Natural History, and also in 
educational and social reforms. Many large educational, medical, 
social and charitable institutions owe their existence to his and his 
father’s and grandfather’s munificent gifts. He is a recognised and 
trusted leader of Muslims in India. The Muslim League was organised 
on democratic lines under his guidance in Lucknow in and he is 
one of its main supporters. Twice elected President of All-India 9 hia 
Conference. Treasurer, All-India Muslim League ; and All-India Shia 
Conference, Member, Executive Council, All-India Muslim league. 
He is President, All-India Conference for the Preservation of Wild 
Life and Association for the Preservation of Game in U.P., and Ibelongs 
to many notable foreign Societies. His entire Estate is a sanctuary 
where no wild life is destroved unless some of it becomes harmful to 
tenants. Recreation : Riding, Swimming, Fencing, Golf and Photo- 
graphy. Address: Butler Palace, Lucknow and Kila Mahmudabad, 
Sitapur. 
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M ohan singh sardar 

Bahadur (i93i)» 

Sardar, C.l.E. (1941). 

Born : 6th June 1897, a 
spion of an illustrious and noble 
family in Northern India, with a 
brillis^t record of service to the 
comniunity, country and /the 
British Govt., charity to ,the 
poor and figures prominently in 
‘ Griffins * ‘ Punjab Chiefs 

Educated : At Govt. College 
& Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 

Lahore. Recipient of Sanads 
at various times and a revolver 
with Sanad for War services 
in 1919. 

Member, Secretary of State for 
India’s Council, London, 1935-37 
and then Adviser to the Secretary 
of State for India 1937.40, where he took an active part in different 
social, educational and religious Societies. Before leaving for England he 
was elected to the Punjab Legislative Council, Hony, Magistrate ist 
class. Municipal Commissioner, Rawalpindi and Murree, Hony. Civil 
Sub- Judge, Member, Sharomani Gurdawara Prabandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, Khalsa College and Aitchison Chiefs’ College Councils & Manag- 
ing Committees, Executive Committee of Chief Khalsa Dewan, Punjab 
Chiefs’ Association, S. P. C. A., Rawalpindi & Murree, Dist, Scouts Com- 
missioner, Rawalpindi, President : Khalsa High School & Girls’ Schools, 
Rawalpindi, Murree & Kallar, Vice-President, Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
Chairman, the Ambala Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Director, Rawalpindi 
Electric Power Co., Ltd., Star of India Insurance Company Ltd., Punjab 
Matches Ltd., Khalsa Foundation Syndicate. Member, Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce, Adviser, Punjab & Sind Bank Ltd., Rawalpindi. 
He had to resign from all these offices on his appointment as Member 
Secretary of State for India’s Council, London. Was Member, Can- 
tonment Board, Rawalpindi. Life Member of Overseas League, London, 
Red Cross Sociey, Life Patron of the Provincial Boy Scouts Association. 
Was President 19 th Sikh Educational Conference, Montgomery, twice 
President of the Reception Committee of the Sikh Educational Confer- 
ence, Rawalpindi. Takes special interest in Educational, temperance, 
religious, social and other public activities. Laid foundation stones of 
several Gurdwaras (Sikh Temples) at different places. Vice-President, 
World Fellowship of Faiths, London. Subscribed Rs. 20,000 for Sikh 
University. Invested about three lacs in the War loans jointly with 
his brother, contributed to different charitable & relief funds during 
the last WjLV, Started Plywood factory of his own near Lahore which 
is first of its kind in Northern India. Founder & Life member of Rawal 
Club, Rawalpindi, Member, Chelmsford Club, Simla & Delhi. Published 
Assa Di Var & Jap Ji Satik in Punjabi and Aitchison Chiefs’ College Old 
Boys’ Register in English. He has 3 sons who are being educated. 

.’ Bachan Ni was, Rawalpindi. 
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M ehta, p. n., l.t.m., 

A.M.S.T., Gold Medalist, 
Managing Director, Sbree 
Ram Mills Ltd., Bombay. 
One of the most successful of 
the students of the V. J. T. 
Institute from which he passed 
out in 1897 with the highest 
scholarships for the first two 
years, and Lord Reay Gold 
Medal with Honours Diploma. 
From 1898 to 1905 he worked 
as a Weaving Master in sole 
charge of his departments in The 
New Great Eastern Mills, Ltd., 
Bombay, Late Mr. Nansukhbhai 
Bhaghubhai's Mills, Ahmedabad, 
and The Presidency Mills 
and The Colaba Land & Mills at Bombay, when he left for England for 
further study of Textile manufacture. Was the first to obtain the 
Government of India State Technical Scholarship in 1905 and pro- 
ceeded to Manchester and obtained the certificate in the Faculty of 
Technology of the Victoria University and Honours Diploma of the 
Municipal College of Technology of that City. At the City and Guilds 
of London Examination he obtained the highest award of the Silver 
Medal and Money Prize in Carding and Spinning and also first class 
Honours, and Bronze Medal in dyeing of Cotton Yam and Piece-goods 
and First Class Certificates in various textile manufacturing and 
designing subjects and in bleaching, dyeing printing and finishing of 
Textile fabrics. Returned to India in 1908 when he was appointed 
Textile Expert to the Government of Bombay to organise and conduct 
a survey of the hand-loom weaving industry in the Presidency. This 
was completed in 1909 from which period, Mr, Mehta has been acting 
as Technological expert and adviser to different cotton Mills in India 
and is also interest^ in the import of English yarns, piece-goods ^d 
Textile Machinery. 

Since 1909, devoted his wholehearted attention in introducing 
in India the weaving of fine piece-goods with the help of fine yams 
imported to India of 40s to 120s counts. Met with considerable success 
and his help and assistance has been always in request from Mills, 
in ' Bombay, Ahmedabad, Rajputana, Bmgal and other towns 
of India. 
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When Mr. P. N. Mehta returned to Bombay from England at the 
end of 1907, he found his late father^ Mr. Nusserwanji K. Mehta 
established as a sole Cloth Selling Agent of various Mills in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, viz., The Kurla, The Globe and Lord Reay Mills 
in Bombay for all the markets of Imfi^. For all the Mills of Late 
Seth Mansukhbhai and Seth Lalbhoy Dalputbhoy of Ahmedabad, he 
was their sole Cloth Selling Agent for Calcutta and Bombay Markets. 
He was also for some period the Cloth Selling Agent for the Calcutta 
Market of the Maneckji Petit, the Bomanji Petit and the Dinshaw Petit 
Mills of Bombay. In 1907, Mr. P. N. Mehta was invited by his father 
to join him and help him in his business of sole Cloth Selling Agent, 
and worked for his father till the latter died in 1913 when this business 
was closed. Mr. P. N. Mehta besides his business as importer of English 
yams and piece-goods, carried on business as a Cloth Merchant buying 
his requirements from local Mills of India till the end of trade boom 
in 1920, when he closed his business as a Cloth Merchant. He has 
done very useful service to this country by advising and helping to 
introduce the spinning of fine yarns and the weaving of fine cloth 
all over India, and his services and advice have always been available 
and offered free of cost to all his clients, acquaintances and friends. 
He is at present doing business as : (i) Importer of cotton, spun 

silk and Art Silk yarns and Piece-goods from England, the Continent 
of Europe, China and Japan : {2) Importer of Textile Machinery for 
the Weaving, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing of Cotton Piece-goods ; 
(3) Cloth Selling Agent for Local Mills ; (4) Managing Director of Shree 
Ram Mills Ltd., Bombay. 

In 1935 he bought the Crescent Mills of the Currimbhoy Groups 
with the help of his friends and converted it into a fine spinning and 
weaving Mill complete with up-to-date Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
Machines. This mill is successfully working and spins only fine yarns 
from 50S to 120S average about 65s counts and cloth made out of the 
same. 

Besides his commercial and manufacturing business he takes 
great interest in social and public activities, specially for the benefit 
of the Parsee unemployed. He has made liberal contributions both 
privately and publicly to help various social and other institutions to 
relieve distress and to help those who are willing to work and improve 
their prospects. He has donated large sums to Dr. Massina’s Hospital. 
He has built a cheap rent chawl for the benefit of Parsees, has founded 
a Lying-*iii-Hospital at Udwada, and is engaged in promoting employ- 
ment centres to educate and give employment to the Parsee 
unemployed. Address : Cook's Building, 324, Horaby Road, Fort, 
Bombay, 
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M uhammad musa sait, 
Ex-SheriS of Madras, 
Khan Bahadur (1940); 
born in 1884 at Bangalore, 
educated at Madras Christian 
College, is a Cutchee Memon 
Muslim, leader of the Muslim 
community of South India, 
philanthropist, and a benevolent 
supporter of various charitable 
institutions, a prominent figure 
in Madras commercial circles 
and public movements. A 
leading merchant and big land- 
lord. Started business 30 years 
ago, City representative for the 
Imperial Tobacco Company of 
India Limited for its Products. 
Director : Kothari Textiles Ltd., 
and Madras Safe Deposit Co., Ltd. 

Member, S. I. Chamber of Com- 
merce and its executive committee 
since its inception. Was its Secretary from 1920 to 1926; 
was Councillor, Corporation of Madras, 1920 to 1929 and Trustee, 
Madras Port Trust, 1922 to 1923; was M.L.C., Madras, X923 — 1926; 
was associated with the United Nationalist Party; member of 
standing committee (Finance) ; one of the founders of the 
Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association and was its Hon. Secretary ; 
was appointed special Constable when there was looting in Madras in 
1918. Is a Freemason ; Member, Cosmopolitan Club and S. I. A. Asso- 
ciation ; was a Member and Director of the Egmore Benefit Society 
Limited ; was Trustee, Ameerunnisa Begum's Mosque Endowment. Is 
a member of the Madras Educational Council ; Madras Presidency Dis- 
charged Prisoners' Aid Society ; Depressed Classes Mission Society ; 
Pasteur Institute, Coonqor ; All-India Muslim League ; Mahomedan 
Educational Conference, Aligarh (for Life) ; Anjuman-e-Mufid-e-Ahlai 
Islam, Madras ; a Trustee of the Victoria Public Hall ; President of 
the Anjuman-e-Khair Khae Gurba, Madras ; Mahomedan Educational 
Association of S. I. ; Mahomedan Female Aid Charity Fund ; Muslim 
Orphanage, Madras ; Madras United Club ; Y. M. C. A. ; Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate and Non-official Visitor to the Madras Pe- 
nitentiary, Lawly Institute, Ootacamund. Madras Race Clhb. 
Madras Pinjrapole Committee. Is a member of : — Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; Countess of Dufferin Fund (Madras 
Branch) ; Slums of India Mission, Madras; Vigilance Association, 
Madras ; Children's Aid Society ; Association of the Blind ; Madras 
Agri-Horticultural Society ; Overseas League ; Indian Red Cross 
Society ; Provincial War Committee; Madras District War Committee 
and also Propaganda and Finance Sub-Committees ; President, Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce of S, I., Vice-President, Hindustan Scout Asso- 
ciation; United Municipal Association; President: Madras Cutchi 
Memon Jamath. Appointed Sheriff of Madras for 1939. Address: 12, 
Graemes and 2/53, Bunder Street, Madras. Telegrams : Islam. 
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UTHA: Rao Bahadur 
Motilal Balmukund, 

Banker and Merchant. 

Botn : ist September i8go. 

Educated at Satara High School. 

Married in 1911, two sons and 
two daughters. After comple- 
tion of his education, j(^ed 
family business of bankers, 
which has its Head Office at 
Satara by name Messrs. Mokan- 
das Hajarimal, Bankers and 
Merchants, carrying on business 
in cloth at ‘ Fancy Stores ’ 
and that of gola and jewellery 
at * Sarafi Sanchaya * with 
branches at Bombay and 
Sholapur. Was an elected 
member, Satara Municipality, 
for 12 years from 1914 and also 
Chairman of the School Board of 
the Municipality. President of 
the Satara Municipal Borough unanimously elected first in 1936 and 
again re-elected in 1938* Was President of the Taluka Local Board 
for more than 12 years and a member of the District Local Board, 
Satara. Has been Resident General Secretary of the All-India S. S. 
Jain Conference. Was a President of the Oswal Conference at Ahmed- 
nagar, 1925 and Hon. Treasurer, Viceroy's Bihar Relief Committee, 
Satara District. He is a Vice-President of the Aryangla Vaidyak 
Shala and a President of the Rayat Shikshan Training College. Was 
a Treasurer of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee, 1935. At present he is 
Hoii. Treasurer, District War Funds Committee and also of the District 
After-care Association, Satara. He has contributed Rs. 1 , 001 /- towards 
the War Gifts Fund and is touring throughout the district for the collec- 
tion of funds. He is a recipient of the Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
Medals. He is a Director of Long Life Insurance Co., Ltd., Poona; 
District Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., Karad ; Godavari 
Sugar Mills Ltd. ; and a member of the Council of the Western India 
Life Insurance Co., Ltd., Satara. Created Rao Saheb in 1931 and 
Rao Bahadur in 1936. Was Hon. Bench Magistrate (First Class) 
and a Chairman ‘ A ’ Bench of Magistrates F.C., Satara, 1936. Presi- 
dent of the United Khandesh Merchants’ Conference at Jalgaon in 1939. 
Rao Bahadur Motilal has donated Rs. 10,000 towards the S. S. Jain Board- 
ing House, Poona, and also financially helped several other mstitutions 
including the Ghatkopar Jeevadayamandal. He has in his uncle’s 
name donated Rs. 5,000 towards the Aryangla Vaidyak Shala, Satara. 
He earmarked Rs. 60,000 for charities to various institutions in 
memory, of his uncle at the time of his uncle’s sad departure. He was 
a Chairman of the District Committee of The Liberal Federation, Satara 
in 1938* Was a recipient of an address presented to him as Captain 
of Volunteer Corps of the Jain Swetambar Sthanakwasi Conference 
and also of that presented by AU-India Swetambar Sthanakwasi Jain 
Sangh, 1939. A worthy son of a worthy father he is taking part 
in pubfic and religious matters. Address : Satara Gty. 
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N anpara and 

MOHAMDI RAJ; Raja 
Saiyid Mohammad 
S A AD AT Ali Khan, is the only 
son of the late Raja Saiyid 
Mohammad Ashfaq Ali Khan, 
in his time a poet of great 
repute and author of numerous 
books, and the late Rani M. 
Sarfaraz Begum of the Mohamdi 
Raj, Oudh. 

During the last World War 
the late Rani Saheba helped the 
British Government with men 
and money. The Lucknow 
University, the King George s 
Medical College as well as the 
Prince of Wales Zoological 
Gardens at Lucknow are in- 
debted to the late Rani Saheba 
for her munificent and liberal 
donations. 

The present Raja inherited Nanpara from his maternal grand- 
father, Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, Kt., c.s.i. The title of Raja 
was conferred on the Nanpara House in 1763 by the Nawab Shuja- 
ud-Daula, the King of Oudh and has since been recognized by the 
British Government as hereditary. 

Born in 1904. Educated at the Colvin Taluqdars’ College, 
Lucknow, to which is added the vast experience of a traveller and 
broad out-look having visited the continent of Europe, England and the 
Near East frequently. The Raja Saheb succeeded to the Nanpara 
Gadi in 1911. 

The Raja is well-known for his drive against illiteracy, The Saadat 
High School recently established at Nanpara marks his great winning 
stroke towards liberalizing education in his Raj . The Lady Hallett 
Women’s Hospital established recently at Nanpara conspicuously 
marks his humane feeling towards his subjects and his deep interest 
in all social and civic matters. 

He is fond of Shikar and is an excellent shot. Has 29 tigers to his 
credit. He plays tennis, polo and swims equally well. He is a mejn- 
ber of well-known clubs such as Bagatella Club, Paris, Tennis Cliib, 
Touring Club, Racing Club and Royal Automobile Club of France ; 
In^an Gymkhana Club, London, Queen’s Club, London, 
Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay and Imperial Gymkhana and 
Che^sford Club, New Delhi. He is a patron of the U.P. Aero Club. 
He is a member of the U.P. Legislative Assembly. 

Heir Apparent^ Nanpara Raj : Asif Saadat Ali Khan. 
Heir-Apparent, Mohamdi Raj: Arif Saadat Ali Khan. 

^ Dewan : C. R. Coombs, Esq. 

.<4 ; Nanpara Palace, Lucknow. 
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'^■tAWAB Ganj Aliabad 
Estate : Sardar Nawa- 
zisH Ali Khan Qizil- 
BASH OF : belongs to a noble 
family of the Punjab distin- 
guished for religious, military 
and administrative services. 

Born : igoi. Educ, : At 

Central Model School and For- 
man Christian College, Lahore. 

Took his B.A. Hons. Degree of 
the Punjab University in 1923. 

Brother : Sahabzada Moham- 
mad Hussain Khan Qizilbash. 

Succeeded his uncle Khan Baha- 
dur NawabMohammad Ali Khan, 

C.S.I.,onthe22ndFebruary 1935. 

Married in 1936, the daughter 
of Mirza Bahadur Mirza Moham- 
mad Sadiq Ali Khan, a premier 
Chief of Oudh and has got a son 
and a daughter. 

Heir : Nawabzada Fateh Ali Khan. 

Estates : Taluqdari Estate of Nawab Gunj Aliabad Dist., Bahraich 
in Oudh, Rakh Juliana in Lahore Districts in the Punjab and Kerbala 
and Hoor Hosain Estates in Iraq (Arabia). 

The Sardar has travelled widely in the Near and Middle East and 
knows English, Arabic, Persian, Punjabi and Urdu very well. He has 
a good taste for History, particularly Islamic History. He is deeply 
interested in education, social reforms, politics and estate management. 
He is a whole time worker and never tires of performing any arduous 
task. Simple living and high thinking is his ‘ Motto.* 

He is an Hony. Bench Magistrate at Bahraich, and a Special 
Magistrate of Nanpara, a non-official visitor of Jails, Director of the 
Central Exchange Bank Ltd. of Lahore, Trustee of Maharaj Singh 
High School of Bahraich. He is in charge of Muharram Dul-Dul 
Procession of Lahore and other ecclesiastical activities and is an Hony. 
General Secretary of Madrasatul Waizeen of Lucknow, the central 
institution of the Immamia sect in India. In 1937 awarded 

a Coronation Medal, 

Hobbies : Gardening and Reading. Recreation : Tennis and Shooting. 

History : The Sardar is a grandson of the late Nawab Sir Nawazish 
Ali Khan and Nawab Sir Fateh Ali Khan and traces the history of 
the family to the days of Nadir Shah when one of his ancestors was 
Governor of Kandahar. In 1839 Nawab Ali Raza Khan became a 
friend of the British and fought on their side at Mudki, Feroze Shah 
and Sobraon and raised a troc^ of cavalry which was later on embodied 
in the well-known Hodson's Horse, for which he was awarded the 
estate known as Nawab Ganj Aliabad Estate, Oudh, comprising 
147 villages. A pension was also granted to him which was later 
replaced by a grant of property known as Rakh Khamba. 

Address: Nawabganj Aliabad, Bahraich Oudh, and Mubara|c 
Haveli, Lahore. 
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N awab Muhammad 
Moin-ud-din Khan, 
Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, w a s bom in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 
year 1891, Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla's Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
i and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
; in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
; was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider. Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur’s present main 
rvcreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
: watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage th# 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started 10 years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Oicketers in India. ThelastM.C.C. and Australian fixtures in 
Secunderakid, Deccan, were also due to his keen interest in 
Cricket and his generosity. 



N awab Sai^r Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At Nizam Col- 
lege. Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc. 

Area of Estate: 1,480 square miles. Population: 202,739. 
Revenue : Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modem lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows: — 

(i) Shair Jung, {2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, {4) Mir Alam, (5) Muniral-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I, (8) Sir Salar Jung II, 
(9) the present ^ar Jung. 

The Nawab Saheb has given a ‘Hurricane’ to the British 
Government and it bears his name amongst the Hyderalmd 
squadron. 

Address: Hyderabad Peccan). . 






N AWAB Tilawat Jung 
Bahadur, SahibzAda 
Mir Tilawat Ali 
Kiia^, B^. (Punjab). 

Bom in 1880. 

Descendant of the Jr. Branch 
of the Ruling family of Hyder* 
abad, his grandfather being 
the second son of Nizam 111 of 
Hyderabad. Those who come 
in contact with him can detect 
the physical and mental char- 
acteristics of his Turkoman 
lineage. The Nawab Saheb is 
also one of the premier Nobles of 
the State who are exempted 
from the Arms Act of British 
India. 

Beginning his service with 
the State as First Asstt. to the 


Home Secretary, he held various posts of trust and responsibility, 
such as Chief Inspector of Schools at Headquarters, Commander and 
Pay Master of the household and Body Guard Tro^s of H.E.H. 
the Nizam, etc. He was a member of the Legislative Council of the 
State representing the City Municipality and afterwards a nominated 
member on behalf of the Sarfikhas. He was Cabinet Minister in charge 
of Public Works Department and Medical Department ; Secretary 
and Sadrul Maham of Sarfikhas ; Member of the Executive Council 
with Revenue and Local Fund and Agriculture portfolios. He has 
been responsible for the introduction of Service Stamps, Money Order 
and Savings Bank systems in the Postal Department of the State. 
The suggestion for the early completion of the Kazipet-Belharsha 
l^sulway line which links up the N. S. Railway with Delhi and Madras 
Chord line originated from him and he prevented the extension of the 
contract with the N. G. S. Railway Company to 1954 which made 
it possible for the Nizam's Government to acqtdre and take over the 
control of the Railway in 1930. 

Though not entrusted with any portl^id at present, in the 
administration of the State, the Nawab Siltlb stiU serves as a 
fbember of the Sarfikhas Committee which 9^^ the admiw- 
tration of the Crown lands and the househ^ departments of the 
Knler. 

Sahibzada Mir Akbar Ali Khan, the Na^b Saheb's only son« was 
born in 1909. He graduated from the Madras University and was 
awarded a special European Scholarship by the Gracious Conunand 
*bf die Nizam. He joined Trinity College and returned 

to Hyderabad wi^ the Economics Tripos Degree of Cambridge 
IJnivendty. 

Addfsss : The City, Hyderabad, Dn. 
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N EMIVANT, Govind 
Rao, B.A., son of Ram 
RaoNemivant, is the fifth 
descendant of the ancestor of 
the family-one of the ancient 
illustrious and historical Hindu 
noble families of Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 

Family History : Raja 
Nemivant Bahadur rendered 
heroic and meritorious services 
to the British and the Nizam 
in the famous battle of Kharda 
and a number of other battles 
that were fought against Tipu 
Sultan. He was the Attorney 
of Nawab Arastu Jah Bahadur, 
the famous Prime Minister of 
Asaf Jahi Dynasty. It is a 
historical fact that when the 
Peshwas had detained the Na- 
,wab in Poona, Raja Nemivant Bahadur was instrumental in procuring 
ins release and conducting his safe return to Hyderabad. In recognition 
of this service, he was granted the Killedari of Ousa, the Jagirs and 
Mansabs, with all its paraphernalia of Umari, Nowbat and Roshan 
Chowki, and was honoured with the title of Raja Nemivant Bahadur. 
These services to the State were even recognised and appreciated by 
the British Government. His son held an important and responsible post 
in Saraf^e^Khas Mubarak. One of his descendants, Raja Janardhan Rao 
Bahadur, was appointed to an important military post and his 
younger brother Raja Hari Har Rao Bahadur, for his excellent Urdu 
and Persian calligraphy, was conferred with the hereditary post of 
Tosha Khana Mubarak, and was also the custodian of Royal Jewellery. 
Raja Ram Rao Bahadur, another well-known descendant of the family, 
was appointed Talukdar during the Zilla Bandi and also enjoyed the two 
important posts mentioned above. Thus it is evident that faithful and 
meritorious service to the State and the Crown is the hallmark of 
distinction of this family. 

Bom : 30th August 1910. Educated At Madarse-Alia and 
Nntam College, Hyderabad, Dn., graduated from Ferguson CoUege, 
Poona, in October, I937« . 

Govind Rao Nemivant is a lover of art and literature. He is 
very fond of collecting good literary books and works of art for his 
home library. Befitting the established tradition, his is the burning 
desire to hold an important and responsible post in the State, suitable 
to his high rank and position. He is interested in manly games like 
riding and swimming and himself plays tennis well. He helps with an 
open hand many of the public institutions in the State and has also 
contributed liberally to the War Fund. 

Address : Malkajgiri, Hyderabad-Deccan. 
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P ANCHAKOTE RAJ: 

Raja Stii Sri Kalyani 
^ , Prosad Singha Deo. 

Born : 16th March 1899. 
Married : The only 

daughter of the Taluqdar of 
Antu, in Protapgarh District. 

Succeeded : On the 29th 
September 1938, succession 
is by primogeniture. 

Heir-apparent : Sri Sri 

Sankari ftosad Singha Deo. 

The Raj is one of the most 
ancient in India. Founded 
as early as 8i A.D. by 
Maharaja Damodar Sekhar, 
a direct descendant of Bikro- 
maditya, who came from Dhar 
in Central India. The Raj was 
an independent state, and first paid a tribute to Mahomedan 
rulers in 1632-33 and even during the British period it was 
semi-independent, until the permanent settlement of 1793. 
Various minor principalities, now largp Estates, used to be 
under its suzerainty and the old bond persists in sentiment. 
At one period of history the home of the family, until recently 
a ruling family, was Panchet Hill, not far from Asansol. The 
present seat is Kashipur (Manbhum), Rly. Station, Adra, B.N.R. 
and the palace is one of the finest buildings in Bihar. 

The family is known throughout India for its munificence, 
its extensive charitable and religious endowments, and the 
devotion of the tenantry to the head of the noble house. 

The Raja is a good sportsman. He takes keen interest 
in administrative afiairs, public works and in the development 
of his vast estate. He takes personal interest in the welfare of 
his tenants, particularly in the matter of education. 

He maintains a free Sanskrit College and a Charitable 
Dispensary, and also contributes liberally to the local Schools. 
He has contributed Rs. 50,000 to the War Fund. 

In recognition of his war and other PuMic Services the title of 
Raja was conferred on him by the Governncient of India in 1941. 

Manager : Mr. Pannalal Bose, M. A, (District and Sessions 
Judge, Tletired). Private Secretary : Mr. Subodh Kumar Mitra, 
M.Sc.,B.L. 

Area: nearly 3,000 square miles comprising extensive 
properties — ^including valuable mines — ^in Manbhum, Burdwan, 
Ranchi, Bankura, CMssa, Calcutta and Benares. 
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P ARLAKIMEDI : Captain 

Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
PATHi Narayana Deo, M.L.C.. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 

Ganjam District. 

Born : 26th April 1892. 

EduccUed ; At Maharaja’s 
College, Parlakimedi and 
Newin^on College, Madras. 

Area : 698 sq. miles. 

The Maharaja Saheb was a 
member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture ; a delegate 
to the First Indian Round Table 
Conference ; an associated mem- 
ber of the Orissa Boundary Com- 
mittee and was selected in 1933 
as a representative of the All- 
India Land-Holders’ Association 
to give evidence before the 
Parliamentary Joint Select 
Conimittee in London. He is an Honorary Adviser and Visitor to the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a prominent 
part in commercial and industrial advancement and owns a Railway 
Line of 59 miles. He maintains a Salt Factory at Pundi measuring 
300 acres and owns a big Rice Mill, a First Grade College, and Sanskrit 
College, three large Girls' Schools for Oriya and Telugus, an Agricul- 
tural Demonstration Farm and Veterinary Hospital. He has to his 
credit a long list of magnificent public services. He contributed 
Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and Rs. 20,000 to 
Post-Graduates for Research work in food and commercial crops at 
Coimbatore Government College of Agriculture. During the Great 
War he subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and 
recruited men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He 
holds an Honorary Commission in the Land Forces since 1918, 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of his Samasthan and its people he was 
awarded the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) 
in 1922, Maharaja (personal) on 1-1-1936, Honorary 2nd Lieute- 
nant in 1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The 
Maharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having 
bagged many panthers and tigers besides o&er wild animals and is 
also a keen cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs 
in the Madras Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
He was returned unopposed to the Orissa Assembly on 23-1-1937. 
He was called upon to form the first Minisl^ m Orissa. The 
Maharaja Saheb was elected as President, District Board, Ganjam, 
Chatrapiu:, in X936. The Maharaja Is a member of the Provincial & 
District War Committees of Madras & Orissa and has contributed 
about Rs. 20,000 towards War Funds in addition to rendering help 
in recruiting work. He recently contributed £5000 to the Orissa 
War Fund for the purchase of a Fighter Plane. . ■ . 
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R AMGARH RAJ : Maha- 
raja Kamakshya Narain 
Singh ‘ Bahadur of 
Ramgarh Raj, Bihar. 

Born : loth August 1916, 
Assumed full con&ol, loth 
August 1937. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, and afterwards 
at Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : Princess Lalita 
Rajya Lakshmi the eldest 
daughter of H. E. General 
Shingha Shumshere Jung Baha- 
dur Rana, S.M.N.T., S.P.G., 
D.B., Minister Extraordinary 
and Envoy Plenipotentiary of 
the King of Nepal at the Court 
of St. James, London and the 
niece of H. M. the King of 
Nepal. 

The Ramgarh Raj is situated in the District of Hazaribagh in 
Bihar. It consists mostly of hills, forests and lands brought under 
cultivation. Its climate all round the year is simply delightful. It 
has beautiful valleys with picturesque scenery and attracts a 
large number of visitors every year from the neighbouring Provinces. 
There are numerous waterfalls, hot-springs and antiquities that bear 
witness to its glorious past all of w^hich are easily accessible by car. 
Padma, the present Capital, has Idl the amenities of modern life. 

The ancestors of the present Maharaja Bahadur were Rathor 
Rajputs and trace their descent from Maharaja Manikchand, a brother 
of the illustrious Maharaja Jaychand of Kanouj. In 1368 A.D. Singh 
Deo came from Khairagarh Kanti in Bundelkhand to this part 
of the country and established a new Kingdom, the capital of 
which was Urda in the Pargana of Karanpura. During the reign 
of Maharaja Dalel Singh the capital of the Raj was removed first to 
Badam and then to Ramgarh where Maharaja Ram Singh built a fort 
which is still in existence. Since then the Raj has been known as 
Ramgarh. Maharaja Tej Singh Bahadur, however, removed the 
capital to Ichak and from there it was removed m 1873 to Padma^ 
the present capital. The Maharajas of Ramgarh rendered valuable 
services to the Crown, and helped in suppressing tb^Mutiny of 1857 and 
the Santal insurrection. The long line of successive Maharajas 
of Ramgarh duly enjoyed and exercised even during the Mohammadan 
rule in India the rights and privileges of a Sovereign Power. 

The present Maharaja from his very infancy showed prmnise of 
his future greatness. He was very industrious and hard-workiiig ^d 
had an unquenchable thirst for learning. Immediatdy after a^uming 
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chaarge of the Raj in August 1937 prior to which the Raj was managed 
by the Court of Wards the Maharaja Bahadur diverted his full atten- 
tion to the interest of the Raj and by his manifold benevolent activities 
h^ become extremely popular among his Raiyats. He tries to keep 
himself in direct touch with all his subjects especially the poorer section 
and hence he is accessible to all. During the last three and half years 
the Maharaja Bahadur has worked day and night, often going 
to the interior parts of the Raj ' and each time inaugurating some 
new scheme to foster the growth of a healthy and progressive peasantry. 
His methodical ways of living have resulted in his infinite capacity 
and constant desire for hard work. His chief pleasure is to be at his 
office table where he works harder and longer than the hard-worked 
officials of the Raj. The Raj is making good progress in all directions. 
The Maharaja Bahadur has brought about a remarkable change in the 
life of Ramgarh people. His driving force is making itself felt in every 
direction. 


The Maharaja 
Bsdiadur is a sports- 
man, a public man 
and a distinguished 
scholar. His exten- 
sive travels through- 
out India has enabled 
him to conduct the 
administration on 
highly progressive 
and efficient lines. 
The famous congress 
sessions were held 
here in Ramgarh last 
year and even the 
important congress 



Raj Crest. 


leaders were full of 
praise at the cordial 
relations existing 
between the 
Maharaja and his 
subjects. 

The Raj is trying 
to render all possible 
help to Agricultural 
Exhibitions in shape 
of Melas, etc., at 
Ramgarh and Chatra 
— ^the two big centres 
of the Raj. The Raj 
owns three hospitals, 
one High School, 


one Middle School and one Primary School and gives monetary help 
to almost all other schools and dispensaries run by the District Board. 
In addition to these the Raj has Travelling Dispensary Vans under 
eminent Doctors to render first aid to the tenants and is employing 
a number of qualified Vaids to administer indigenous medicines to the 
Agriculturists. 


The Maharaja Bahadur has already made his mark in the public 
life of Bihar. He was the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Kshattriya Mahasabha which was held last year in Patna. 
He is a member of the General Council of the Rajkumar College at 
Raipur, nominated by H. E. the Governor of Bihar to represent the 
landlords of Chota Nagpur and South Bihar and was later on elected 
to the Managing Committee. Recently he was elected President 
of the ;]^vincial Hindu Mahasabha. He is Vice-President of the 
Bihar lirndholders* Association and the Hazaribagh War Committee. 
He is £dso a Member of the Executive body of the Bihar War ^mmittee. 
All public causes receive the willing support of the Maharaja Bahadur 
and the following donations testify to his generosity:— 
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Ks. 1,00^000 to the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund ; Rs. i,oo«ooo 
to i^e George VI Coronation Fund ; Rs. 67,000 for the Indoor Hospital 
Building at Hazaribagh ; Rs. 40,000 for the Nurses* Ward in the 
Mission Zenana Hospital, Hazaribagh ; Rs. 25,000 to the Prince of 
Wales Fund I Rs. 15,000 to the Leprosy Fund ; Rs. 10,000 to the Thanks 
Giving Fund ; Rs. 14,102 to the Zenana Mission Hospital at Hazari> 
bagh ; Rs. 25,000 to the King George V. Memorial Fund ; Rs. 25,000 
to different Schools and Hospitals in the Raj ; Rs. 9,000 to the poor and 
destitute when the Maharaja Bahadur was touring in the Raj 
recently ; Rs. 50,000 to the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund ; Rs. 2,000 
Bihar Flying Club. 

The Tikkait Sar- 
dar (Heir - Appa- 
rent) was born on 
the 27th of January 
1938 amidst great 
rejoicings of the 
people of Ramgarh. 

To make the occa- 
sion remembered 
for many years to 
come the Maharaja 
Bahadur was plea- 
sed to announce 
valuable conces- 
sions to the tenants 
and accordingly 
when he went 
on tour he ^ sanc- 
tioned a grand sum 
of Rs. 50,000 to 
finance the Agri- 
while acknowledging gracefully the greetings of the Winners dis- 
tributed all the trophies himself amidst great cheers and to the amuse- 
ment of guests and visitors. 

The Maharani Sahiba is the worthy spouse of a talented husband. 
Like her husband she is benevolent by nature and takes part in all 
public charities. Recently she contributed a handsome amount 
from her private purse to meet all expenses for the construction and 
maintenance of a maternity and child- welfare centre in Padma, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by Lady Hallett, the wife of the 
then Governor of Bihar. 

Maharajmata Sahiba is the mother of the pres^l Maharaja Bahadur 
and the eldest daughter of the late Raja Saheb of ^orahat. She is very 
fond of music, painting and needlework and takes great interest in 
the social and educational uplift of women. It was at her instance that 
her father started a Girls’ School and a fairly large Zenana Hospital in 
his Capital. She has travelled extensively in India, England and the 
Continent of Europe. 

l^jmata Sahiba, grandmother of the present Maharaja Bahadur 
is better known as the ” Grand old Lady ” of the Raj. From her very 



cultural and irriga- 
tional works in the 
Raj. 

The Heir-Appa- 
rent is being 
brought up with the 
utmost care under 
the strict but affec- 
tionate supervision 
of the Maharajmata 
Sahiba (mother of 
the Maharaja Baha- 
dur) . During the 
3rd Birthday a Dis- 
trict Sports meet- 
ing (first of its kind 
in Padma under 
the patronage of the 
Maharaja Bahadur) 
was held and the 
Tikkait Sardar 
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infancy she has been brought up in the midst of a religious household 
and rfie has rightly kept the tradition -of the Ramgarh Raj family 
by her numerous charities, which are sure to be remembered with 
respect. From the income of her estate which is a Khorposh grant to 
her by the Raj she has constructed a magnificent building in Padma 
which is known as Shreenagar and is a real piece of Indian art. 

Lieutenant Kumar Basant Narain Singh, 
M.R.A.S. (Eng.), F.R.E.S., F.R.H.S. (Lond.), M. 
A.M.N.H., M.N.G.S. (U.S.A.), is the younger 
brother of the Maharaja Bahadur and was born 
in 1918. He was educated along with his 
brother at the Rajkumar College, Raipur and 
Mayo College, Ajmer. The attachment and 
affection between the two brothers is so great 
that they are living together as members of a 
common household. The Kumar is an enthu- 
siastic sportsman and a good shot, has bagged 
several tigers in the Raj forests. He is the 
Chief Secretary of the Raj, a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bihar Land- 
holders’ Association, Vice-President of the 
Rural Reconstruction Association, Hazaribagh and the District 
Scouts Commissioner for Hazaribagh. He has recently been made an 
Honorary Lieutenant 
of the ii-i9th Hydera- 
bad Regiment. He has 
made extensive tours 
in various foreign 
countries. 

Area : 5,000 sq. 

miles. Population : 

900,000. Income: 

About Rs. 12,00,000. 


Raj Secretariat, 
Padma, 


Chief Secretary : Hon. Lt. Kumar Basant Narain Singh, 
M.R.A.S. (Eng.), F.R.E.S., F.R.H.S. (Lond.), M.A.M.N.H., M.N.G.S. 
(U.S.A.). Adviser and Dewan : CHOWDHARy Roshan Lal. Chief 
Manager : Rai Bahadur Pandit G. S. Upadhya, B.A. Manager : 
Babu Jugal Kiskore Prasad. Huzur Secretary and Hon. A.D.C. : 
Thakur Ram Kumar Singh. Secretary for Legal Affairs : S. N. Roy, 
B.A., B.L. Finance Secretary : Sardar Diwan Singh Goindi, 
G.D.A. Development Secretary and Hon. A,D.C, : Kunwar Pratap 
Singh, B.A. ist Asst. Manager: Babu Bateshwar Prasad Singh, 
B.A., B.L. 
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S AIYEDNA, Taker 
Saifuddin Saheb, H. H. 
Sardar (Muliaji Saheb). 
High Pontiff of Dawo^ Bohra 
Shia Mohommedan Community ^ 
and First Class Sardar of the 
Deccan. Bom : At Surat on 5th 
August 1885. Succeeded : igi^. 
Silver Jubilee of accession cele- 
brated all over India 1940. 

He is the 51st incumbent of 
the pontifical office of Dai-1- 
Mutlaq. He derives his succes- 
sion from Prophet Mohommed 
(l^ace be upon him), through 
his descendents the Fatemide 
Caliphs of Egypt. Nearly 900 
years back, owing to political | 
upheavals in Egypt, the last 
Fatemide Caliph Imam Sai- 
yedna Taiyeb- retired into 
seclusion while his Dawat was transferred to Yemen where the 
incumbents ruled as Sultans. From Yemen the 23rd Dai transferred the 
seat of Dawat to India. In India, the Dais were the recipients of high 
honour and enjoyed special privileges from the Moghul Emperors. They 
were also accorded royal honour by the Peshwas, the Holkars and the 
Scindias. The East India Company counted the Saiyednas among the 
Indian nobility. His Holiness besides being > First Class Sardar of the 
Deccan enjoys all the concomitant privileges, including exemption from 
the operation of the Arms Act and personal appearance in Civil Courts. 
Has eleven sons and eight daughters. Heir-apparent ; Prince Mohom- 
medbhaisaheb Burhanuddin is the 52nd in line. 

He wields supreme command and jurisdiction, civil and religious, 
over the members of his community, who owe him allegiance and are 
bound to obey him and abide by his decisions, which are absolute and 
final. He appoints his deputies, called Amils, in every town wherever his 
f(^owers live to maintain a constant contact with them. His Holiness 
is a liberal patron of Education, Arts and Industry and has established 
a separate department to administer the 350 Madressahs, including 
High Schools with hostels attached to them. At these Madressahs 
free education is imparted to children. He is an eminent Arabic 
^holar and one of the greatest exponents of Islamic culture. Every 
year during the month of Ramzan, - he writes a brochure in Arabic 
on religious and philosophical subjects. These writings are acknow- 
ledged masterpieces of Arabic literature. His charities and benevo- 
lence know no bounds. Amongst his multifarious munificences the 
construction of Quibla in Hasjid-e-Aqsa at Jerusalem, the prepara- 
tion of Kiswat, i,e,, an artistic carpet of silver brocade for the covering 
of the inner walls of the Holy Kaaba, at Mecca, the presentation of Gold 
aM Silver Zarih (sepulchres) to the Mausoleas of the Saints of Najaf 
and Kerbala at Iraq and also the erection of a Minaret outside 
shrine of Moulana Hussain the Martyr of Islam, are a few striking 
examples. Address : Saifi Mahal, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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S AYANA : Dxwan Bahadur 
Narayanrao Vithal. ; 

Bam : 2nd January 1902. 

The Diwan Bahadur is the son 
of the late Seth Vithal Sayana, 
a well-known biiilding contractor 
of Bombay, who undertook the 
construction of such important 
public buildings as the Prince of 
Wales Museum, the General Post 
Office, the Science Institute, Sir 
Cawasji Jehangir Hall, the Small 
Causes Court and numerous 
others, and who during his 
lifetime donated a sum of 
Rs. 51,000 to the Maharashtra 
Education Society, Poona, and 
was renowned for his charitable 
disposition. 

Diwan Bahadur Narayanrao entered the business of his father 
at the comparatively young age of 18, and since then, has executed 
constructional work worth many lakhs of rupees. 

He has donated a sum of Rs. 2| lakhs for building a civil hospital 
at Thana, the foundation of which was laid in 1935 by His Excellehcy 
the late Lord Braboume, the then Governor of Bombay. It was named 
“ Vithal Sayana Hospital ** to perpetuate his father's memory, 
and opened by the late Lord Braboume in 1936. He also runs a free 
dispensary at Thana since 1927 in memory of his mother, the late 
Gangoobai Vithal Sayana, and it is open to all without any distinction 
of c^e or creed. Diwan Bahadur Narayanrao is very religious and a 
devotee of the Deity “ Dattatreya " whose temple he has constnicted 
at Thana. 

He has founded a free library in the compound of his tex^le at 
Thana and recently he donated a large number of books to the Telugu 
Free Library, Bombay. He takes a keen interest in education and 
sports and is a life-member of the Cricket Club of India. Simple, 
generous and kind-hearted, he helps the poor and the needy, and his 
annual expenses in charities alone amount to more than Rs. 15,000. 

The Government of India conferred on him the title Diwan 
Bahadur ** in the year 1937. 

He donated Rs. 15,000 for the Vithal Sayana Telugu Gymkhana 
at Kamatipura and built a Pavilion which was opened by Sir J. C. 
Beaumont, Chief Justice of Bombay on 13th July 1940. As Chairman 
of the War Relief Committee he raised Rs. 50,000 from Thana District 
for the W|tr Gift Fund. In 1940 he was nominated by the Government 
of Bombay as a Justice of the peace. 

Addms : Vithal Sayana Building, Bombay 2. 
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y lZIANAGRAM, 
Maharaj Kumar Sir 
Vijaya, M.L.A. (U.P.) 
of Vizianagram, owner oi 
“ Benares Estates ” in the U.P. 

Vizy " (as he is known in the 
field of Sport) was Captain of the 
Indian Cricket XI which toured 
Britain in 1936, Patron of 
Indian Sport ; ex-minister, U.l\ 
Government ; has travelled 
extensively in Europe and 
America. Married : in 1923 has 
two daughters. His father 
established many charitable 
institutions and was for some 
time a Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council ; his grand- 
father and great-grandfather 
were members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. Both of 
them had enjoyed the personal distinction of His Highness and jalso 
a salute of 1 3 guns and 19 guns respectively. They had both established 
many charitable institutions in Benares, Allahabad and other places 
and the former had also built a fountain at Hyde Park, London. 
The Town Hall at Benares, the Library known as Carmichael Library, 
Benares ; the Vizianagram Hall in Muir College at Allahabad are a few 
of the many acts of munificence of the Vizianagram House. His 
nephew the present Raja Maharaj Manyd Sultan Bahadur of Vizia- 
nagram, who is a minor, is the only Zemindar in India who has a 
salute of II guns in the district of Vizagapatam. The distinction 
Maharaj Manya Sultan Bahadur ” was conferred by the Moghal 
Emperors and was subsequently recognised as a hereditary family title 
by the British Government. 

Bom : On 28th December 1905 ; Educated : at the Princes' 
College, Ajmer, and Haileybury College, England. Whilst he was at 
the Princes* College, Ajmer, he won his Colours at Tennis and Cricket, 
and set up a record, as he was the youngest student to get a double 
(Panchranga), and this record has not yet been broken. In 1934 
he stood for election to the Central Assembly from the Landholders' 
Constituency of the United Provinces, and was returned unopposed. 
On the eve of the inauguration of the reforms he stood for election to the 
U. P. Provincial assembly in 1936 and was returned by a large majorj^. 
One of the well-known big game hunters in India and has reached the 
coveted figure of a century of tiger. He was appointed interim Minister 
of Justice of the United Provinces Government under the New Act, 
2nd April 1937. a- member of the Court of the Benares 

Hindu University since 1935 and was elected to the Executive Council 
unanimously in 1940. He was called upon by Sir S. Radhakishan, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University to accept the highest Blue-ribbon 
of the University as a special mark of distinction of the convocation 
of 1940. 
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Al: Nawab Gulamjilani 
Bijlikhan op Wai. 

Bom : 28th July 1888. 

Succeeded: October, 1894. 

Termination of minority ad* 
ministration 1909. 

Married : The youngest sister 
of H. H. The Nawab of Jaora, 

29th July 1909, and the present 
Begumsaheba in 1912. The 
former died in 1930. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and served in 
the Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun, for two years. He was in- 
vited to rejoin the Corps during 
the Coronation of the late King 
Emperor in 1911. 

The founder of the family 
held a high command in the army of the Emperor Aurang- 
zebe who invaded the Deccan and conquered the kingdom of Bijapur. 
When the Emperor returned from Bijapur to Satara, Nawab Bijlikhan 
was left at Wai for the protection of the territory conquered from the 
Marathas. F or carrying out successfully several expeditions and political 
Missions he was rewarded by the grant of a Jagir. He died in 1700 
and was succeeded by his son Sheik Miran 1 . In 1708 when Shahu, the 
grandson of Shivaji, returned from Delhi and approached Satara he was 
opposed by Tarabai, his aunt. Nawab Sheik Miran I espoused Shahu's 
cause and placed him on the throne of Satara. In return for this 
service he received the Parganas of Erondol and Daryapur, and the 
highest honours that the Chatrapati could bestow upon him. When 
Raghuba, the father of the last Peshwa, was sent as a state prisoner to 
Kopergaon in the Ahmednagar District, Sheik Miran II held both father 
and son in captivity till 1796 when Baji Rao was brought to Poona 
by Maharaja Daulat Rao Scindia of Gwalior. 

In 1820 after the conquest of the Deccan by the British Government 
the possessions of this family were restored under a Treaty dated 3rd 
July 1820 and included the pargana of Erondol, and numerous tracts of 
land in the Deccan, all the territory in the Nizam's Dominion being 
resumed. The present Chief Nawab Gulamjilani Bijlikhan takes 
precedence over all the first class Sardars in the Deccan. He was an 
additional member of the Bombay Legislative Council for two years till 
1920, and member of the Legislative Assembly from 1921 to 1923. He 
was elected Vice-President of the Bombay Presidency Muslim League, 
and is permanent President of the Satara District Anjuman Islam. He 
was appointed an Hon. A.D.C. to H. E. The Governor of Bombay in 
1929, and was for some time President of the State Council, Jaora State. 

>4 ddws ; The Palace, Wai. 
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W ALIUR RAHMAN. 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi, 
B.L., a Tea planter ami 
Zemindar of Jalpaiguri. Born 
in J uly, 1 861 , m the famous Kazi 
family of Cheora, District 
Tipperah, He received his early 
education in his native village, 
graduated in Arts and in Law 
from the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and the Government 
College, Dacca, respectively. 
He is the third Muslim graduate 
of the Tipperah District. He 
lost his father while yet a 
boy but was brought up 
by his uncle the late Khan 
Bahadur Moulvi Rahim Bakhsh. 
Mam^d.'BegumManija Khatun, 
youngest daughter of the late 
Kazi Mahammad Asghar of 
Cheora in May, 1889. Has six 
sons and three daughters. He joined the Jalpaiguri bar in December, 
1890, and practised law there for about 30 years. While at the bar he 
be^me connected with the tea industry of which his uncle was the 
pioneer among Indians. By dint of zeal, industry, frugality and hon- 
esty, he has now become the sole proprietor of several tea gardens and 
holder of a considerable number of shares of Jt. Stock Companies and 
owner of extensive Zemindary and other properties in Bengal and 
Assam. He has served in an honorary capacity in public bodies and 
organisations and participated in all social and loyal political move- 
ments in Jalpaiguri. He is a Life Member of the Sir Salimullah 
Muslim Orphanage at Dacca and has endowed two beds, the Lady 
Carmichael Bed and the Lady Jackson Bed in the female section of the 
Jalpaiguri General Hospital. He contributed Rs. 5,000 towards King 
George V Jubilee Fund, part of which together with other contribu- 
tions have enabled the X-Ray installation in the Jalpai^ri General 
Hospital to be made. He has established a charitable dispensary at 
Walipur in the Darrang district in Assam and has been maintaiining it at 
his own cost. In Cheora he has built a fine mosque and excavated tanks 
which supply pure drinking water to the people. He has done many 
other works of public utility. For his public services, munificence and 
loyalty he has oeen honoured with the title of Khan Bahadur. The 
naming of two nice buildings he has built in Jalpaiguri as ** Nur 
Manzil*' and “Alima Manzil“ is very strong testimony of his love 
and esteem for his father and mother respectively. Though now in his 
Both year he is still active and is him^ managing his vast estates 
with the help of some of his sons. He is still acting as a Director in 
12 joint stock tea companies and is known as “ The tea magnate ’’ 
of Jalpaiguri. He is going to convert his properties into a Private 
Joint Stock Company consisting of himself, ha wife and children. 

Address : ** Alima Manzil, ” Jalpaiguri. 
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Y yaUF: Nawab Sib mubamkad, 
Kt, Bai^ter-atoLaw, is the 
biaffMt most iuftueiitiAl land- 


‘^ biggest most ioflueatial land- 
hd4er in the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces. He is a hereditary 
Nawab and has been a mttnber of the 
Legislative Council since the inauguration 
of the Montagn-Chefansford Refcsms in 
xpar. He was ; appointed a Minister in 
1926 and continued in that office for 
nearly xs years tintil the introduction of 
the Provincial Autonmny. He was also in 
the Interim Ministry formed under the 
new constitution. He has travelled widely 
and has made a special study of the 
people and {»:oblems of the United 
Provinces. He has rendered great public 
service by infusing a real spirit of self* 
government in the local bodies which has 
enabled and encouraged them to discharge 
their duties and obligations towards the 
public more effectively and efficiently. 

His personal interest and guidance in the . 

affairs of the local bodies has been responsible for greater amenities to the public. It 
was through his patronage that the U.P. District Boards* Conference was originated and 
has been working so successfully. 

The high standard of the provincial roads that theprovince can ri^ffitiy boast of is the 
result of the continuous and untiring efforts of Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf in the Public 



movement and the general efficiency of the Registration and Veterinary Departments Are 
all due to his sound and efficient a^inistration during the last za years. He has always 
shown the spirit, initiative and enthusiasm t<x the good of the people and the province. 

His services in the cause of the landholders are too well-known to be reiterated. In the 
well-being and ujffift of the zemindars and the tenants he has always evinced keen and 
personal mterest. An active worker of the Agra Province Zemindars* Association, he carried 
on an intensive campaign throughout the province and did bis best to consolidate the 




Several educational and religious institutions owe their existence to his generous and 
charitable disposition. His courtesy and obliging nature have won lor him a popidarity 
which is coveted by so many to-day. He has always been very popular in the Couneit and 
during his term <n office as Minister wielded enormous influence over the members <rf 
the Legi^tive Council. He is the best speaker on Government benches and bis influence in 
the councils has proved beyond a shadow of doubt that he is a pillar of real strength both 
to the Government and the public at large. 

He is one of the most influential leadors of the Muslim codoununity AU'IiuUa 
importance. He has contributed in no small measure in maintaining ai^ coosoUdating the 
soli^ty of the Mussahnans in India and has helped them in following a wise and sound policy 
in the interests of the country. He has tended signal services to the Muslim community 
a nd by dint of patriotism, is held in high estettn by persons of all schools of thought. 

He is uhivenally liked and respected both by officials and non*oflicials~M nSHmi and 
ii nd In <Kie ca«« mid a r^d example of a selfless worker who is alwam 
striving to do some real good to the pecmle. His impartiaUty iswen-knownandheodiianai^ 
the confidence of the H&ffius and Muslums alike in these 

Addrm: 57, Newberry Road, Lucknow ; 2, Nawab Yusuf Road, Allahabad ; Urdu 
kotbi, Jaunpur. 




TCAVANCORC 



—The Land of Hills, 
Forests & Lagoons 

OFFERS A WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 

SCENIC BEAUTY 

Ancient temples have opened their 
portals to Hindus of all castes 

“|"RIVANDRUM, the capital, affords 
modern amenities of City Life — See 


Th, Retd Game Sanduoru. the great Temple, the Museum, the 



Zoological Gardens, the 
Aquarium, the Art Gallery, 
Sri Chitralayam. Trivand- 
rum is a terminus of the 
South Indian Railway and 
connected by air to Bombay, 
Madras & Colombo. 


Seven and a half hours by 
air from Bombay. 


Cope Comoiin. 

ALSO VISIT 

Th(B Royal Game Sanctuary on 
the shores of the Periyar Lake, 
where you can see wild animals in 
their natural habitat. 

View sunset and sunrise on the sea 
from CAPE COMORIN, the Land’s 
End of India and stay at the Cape Hotel 
run under Government auspices. 


While ot Trivandrum 
stay in the 

MASCOT 

HOTEL 

Eleven single rooms and six 
double rooms. All with Bath- 
rooms attached. Hot and Cold 
Water. Modem sanitation. 
Comfortable furniture. Excel- 
lent cuisine. 






BOMBAY’S 

SARTORIAL ARTISTS 
A. R. DIAS & Bros. 


I N their 32 years of 
business A. R. D. 
have won many 
laurels for their super- 
lative work. A “ seam- 
less suit/* created by 
the head of the firm, 
and sent to the Indian 
Catholic Exhibition of 
Arts and Crafts, in 
1932, won the highest 
award, the Exhibi- 
tion's gold medal. 

H. E. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, the then 
Governor of Bombay, 
who declared open the Exhibition, 
took special interest in the exhibit and 
complimented Mr. A. R. Dias on his 
skill and ability. 

CORRECT STYLISTS 
FOR MEN. 

Not only does A. R. D. mean a 
first-rate selection of materials, and 
accessories, with master-craft in 
cut and finish. A. R. D. means 
expert advice on the new men’s 
styles of England and America. 
Close touch with their agents 
abroad maintains for A. R. D. that 
little /' extra ** that makes all the 
difference. And well-dressed men 
know that A. R. D. is the estab- 
lished Bombay centre for all that 
Is new and correct in men’s style. 


EVERYTHING 
FOR MEN. 

A trip to A. R. D.’s 
is always a pleasure, 
and a temptation to 
buy, too. For the 
shelves are always 
well-stocked with 
a fine display of 
attractive new 
wear, from studs 
and links to new felt 
hats and evening wear. 

Take ties, for 
example ; at A.R.D.’s 
there's always a 
grand choice, the finest in cravats 
from Europe and America. 

The shirt stock, too, leaves nothing 
much to be desired. A. R.D. always have 
plenty of ready-made shirts and collars 
from the finest English and American 
houses. But, best of all is A.R.D.’s 
made-to-measure shirting service. 

A.R.D. have always taken special 
care to stock the newest and best lei 
quality headwear. There are excel- 
lent topees, and the famous English 
and American ranges of hats in many 
smart shades of soft velour and felt. 

Besides, there are dress accessories 
of every description— ali well and ^n- 
venlently dls|dayed. The establish- 
ment is situated at 105, Esplanade 
Road, opp. the Clock Tower. 
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Famous Houses Serving India. 


It is for development along these 
lines that an insurance institution 
should strive.*’ 


HISTORY OF 
THE SOCIETY 



THE 

BOMBAY MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


T H E humblest beginning an 
insurance enterprise ever 
had was the Bombay Mutual’s. 
Way back in 1870, seven earnest 
men with a total initial capital 
of seven rupees ventured to work 
thd idea of life assurance on 
** mutual ” basis. This meant 
that the enterprise would be 
run by the members for the 
members, that there would be 
no shareholders to take the bulk 


of the profits, that there would 
be equality of power for all 
participating. These lofty ideals 
have been rigidly adhered to, all 
through these last 69 years of the 
Society’s existence. 

In March 1871, the little enter- 
prise was registered as a Joint 
Stock Company with limited 
liability. Within seven days of 
incorporation, policies were Issued 
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Umakant S, Detaif Esq,, M*A, 
Chairman* 


involving a iiabiiit/ of a lakh of 
rupees ! This left the members 
in a quandary as to what would 
happen if a claim had to be met 
fn the near future. Thereupon, 
every member agreed to pay upto 
Ks.5,000 in order to make up any 
contingent shortage. Fortunately, 
no claim was registered till 1874 
when the funds of the Society were 
more than sufficient to cover it. 

SURPRISE BONUS 

In 1895, membership having 
increased, funds had soared to 
such a high figure that the Board 
of Directors thought it wise to 
refund 15 per cent, of the total 
premiums paid. And what a plea- 
sant surprise it was for members ! 


AGENCY 

The Society had no agents. 
It relied on the public to voluntarily 
step forward and become members. 
It was only in 1918 that the first 
Sole Agents for the whole of 
India were appointed. 

In 1928, the Board of Directors 
took over the management from 
the Sole Agents and paved the way 
towards representing the Society 
in almost every important centre 
of business in India, Burma, Ceylon 
and British East Africa. 

HIGH REPUTATION 

By its straightforward business 
policy, prompt payment of liabili- 
ties and judicious management the 
Society has earned a fine reputation 
in the public. 

The Society is unique in being 
the only institution established In 
India to give bonuses to policy- 
holders right from its inception. 
It has always been the aim of the 
Society to give honest advice to 
prospective policyholders. 

Here, then, is an institution 
whose stability and integrity inspire 
confidence ; an institution whose 
services extend even beyond policy- 
holders — to their dependents. 


Head Office: 

BOMBAY MUTUAL BUILDING, 
HORNBY ROAD, FORT, 

BOMBAY. 


our service 

offers to every progressive adver- 
tiser the talents of the largest and 
best equipped staff of writers, 
designers >and artists in India ; and 
advertising space, at remarkably 
low rates per thousand copies sold, 
in a group of publications read by 
the wealthiest sections of every 
buying community in the country. 

your profit 

trom this service is reaped from 
advertisements designed and writ- 
ten by experts — advertisements 
which cannot fail to attract and 
to sell. Preliminary designs and 
*copy,' and complete details of 
advertising rates may be had oxr 
application to the Advertisement 
Manager, ‘‘The Times of India,’" 
Bombay. 

JTIMES OF INDIA 

^PUBLICATIONS 



The Calendars. ^397 


A full Oftlendar will be found at the beginning 
•of this book. Below are given detaila of the 
other Calendars in use in India. 

The JewUh Calendar ia in accordance with 
the ssretem arrange a.d. 858. The Calendar 
■dates from the Creation, which la fixed as 
3,760 years and 8 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Luni-solar. 

The Mahommedan^ or era of the Heiira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet's flight 
-from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 A.D. The months are Lunar. 


The year was derived from a comblna* 
Uon of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; It is Lunl* 80 lar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of Its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samtat era dates from 57 b. 0.» and is 
Luni-solar. The months are divided into two 
fortnights— eudi, or bright and dvdee. or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 which fundsh 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1941. 


Bakri-Id (Id-ul-Azha) '.1 
Muharram 

Maha Shlvratri 

Holl (2nd Day) 

Jamshedl Navroz 

Id-E-Mllad 

Good Friday 

Easter 

Zarthost-No-Diso 
Birthday of His Majesty the 
King Emperor 


Jan. 

1 

Cocoanut Day . . 


,, 

9 

Gokul Ashtami . . 


Feb. 

8 

24 

Ganesh Chaturthl and 
vatsari . . 

Bam 

March 

13 

21 

10 

Pars! New Year . . 


April 

Khordad Sal 



11 

Dassera 


„ 12 & 14 

Divnli (2 days) . . 


June 

12 

Ramzan-Id (Id-ul-Fitr) 



Such day as 
may be noti- 
fied hereafter. 


Christmas. . 

Bakri-Id (Id-ul-Azha) 
New Year’s Eve 


Aug. 


6 

15 


Sept. 


26 

4 <& 5 
10 
30 

Oct. 20 & 21 
28 

Dec. 24, 25 & 26 
Dec. 29 

„ 81 


NottB. — (1) No days are notified as holidays on account of Eamnawami (6th April) and the first 
day of Diwall (19th October), as these festivals fall on days which are declared as 
holidays under section 26 of the Act referred to above. 

(2) If any of the Muslim holidays notified above does not fall on the day notified, the 
Muslim servants of Covemment may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on 
which the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notified. 


The following are the Hindu, Parsi, Muslim, Jewish, Jain and Christian holidays recognised 
by Government for the year 1941 in addition to those notified under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, 1881 (XXVI of 1881), namely 


Hindu. 

Makar Sankranti . . Jan. 14 

Gudi Padwa March 28 

Parsi (Shebenshalii). 

Gatha Gahambars (2 days) . . Sept. 2 3 

Parsi (Kadmi). 

Adar Jashan April 11 

Zarthost-no-Diso . . . . May 13 

Gatha Gahambars (2nd day) . , Aug. 4 

New Year (1st day) , 6 

Khordad Sal ,, 11 

Mahommedan (Sunni). 

Muharram Feb. 7 

Shab-e-Barat Sept. 8 

Kamzan Id (Id-ul-Fitr) . . Oct. • 24 

Mahim Fair (Bombay City only). Dec. 4 

Mahommedan (Shia). 

Muharram Feb. 7 

Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan . . March 26 


Id-e-MauIud April 15 

Shahadat-e-Hazarat Ali . . Oct. 18 

Ramzan Id (Id-ul-Fitr) . . ,, 24 

Jewish. 

Pesach (2 days) April 12 & 18 

Kosh Hoshana (2 days) . . Bept. 22 & 28 
Kippur (2nd day) . . Oct. 1 

Sukkoth (2 days) . . ,, 6 <& 14 

Jain. 

Mahavir Jayantl (Chaitra 

Sudl3) April 9 

Shravan Vad 13, 14, 30 and 
Bhadarva Bud 1 and 3 . . Aug. 20, 21, 

22,23d;25 

Pajushan, Bhadarva Bud 5 . . Aug. 27 

Kartik Bud 15 Nov. 8 

Christian. 

Day following New Year’s Day. Jan. 2 

Christmas . . . . Dec. 27, 29 <fe 80 


Notes. — (1) No days are notified as holidays on account of Parsi (Shehenshahl) — Avan Jashan (12th 
ApriO; Adar Jashan (llth May); Parsi (Kadmi)— Avan Jashan (18th March); 
Gatha Gahambars (1st day) <3rd August) ; New Yekr (2Bd day) (0th August) ; 
Jewish Shabouth (1st June) ; Tishabeab <8rd August) ; Kippur (Ist day) (80ui Sep- 
tember) ; Jain Chaitra Bud 16 (llth April) ; Bhadarva Bud 2 (24th August) ; Chrlii- 
tian— Christmas (28th December) ; as mese festivals fall on days which are declared 
to be holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881. 

(2) If any of the Muslim Section holidays (both Bunni and Shia) notified above does not 
fall on the day notified, the Muslim servants of Government (Sunni or Shia, as the 
case may be) may be granted a sectional holiday in lieu of a holiday on the day 
notified. 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 


Nahoinedan. 


1»4|. 

1359. 

January 

1 

ZilhaJ 

1360. 

Jahuary 

29 

. . Muharram 

February 

28 

. . Safer 

March 

30 

. . Kablwal-Aval 

April 

29 

. . Bablwal-Sani 

May 

28 

. . Jamadinl-Aval 

June 

27 

. . JamadiflI'Sani 

July 

26 

.. Balab .. 

August 

25 

. . Shabau . . 

September 

23 

. . Ramzan . . 

Oowber 

22 

. . Shawal 

November 

21 

. . Zllkad . . 

December 

20 

. . ZUha] 


Bengalee. 


January 

1 

.. Pans 

January 

14 

.. Magh .. 

February 

13 

. . Falgun . . 

March 

16 

. . Ghaitra . . 
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AprU 

May 

14 

. . Balsack . . 

15 

. . Jaistha . . 

June 

15 

. . Ashar 

July 

17 

. . Shraban . . 

August 

17 

. . Bhadra . . 

September 

17 

. . Aswln . . 

October 

17 

. . Kartlck . . 

November 

16 

. . Agrahayana 

December 

16 

. . PauB 


Samvat. 

(S=:Sttdee, B=Budee.) 


October 

6 

. . Aswln 

..Bi 

October 

21 

. . Kartlka 

.. Si 

November 

4 

. . Kartlka 

.. B ] 

November 

20 

. . Margaslr . . 

.. S2 

December 

4 

. . Margaslr . . 

.. B 1 

December 

19 

. . Pause 

..Si 


Telugn & Kanarese. 
(S==Sadee, B»Bttdee.) 


January 14 
January 28 
February 12 
February 27 


17 

1 March 14 
1 March 28 
1 April 12 
April 27 
May 12 

May 27 
1 June ^ 10 
1 June 25 
1 July 9 

1 July 25 
1 August 8 
1 August 23 
1 September 6 
1 September 22 
1 October 6 
October 21 
November 5 
November 19 
December 4 
December 19 


. . Pushyam 

.. B 1 

. . Magham . . 

..SI 

. . Magham . . 

.. B 1 

. . Phalgun . . 

..SI 

1863. 

. . Phalgun . . 

. . B 1 

. . Chitra 

..SI 

. . Chitra 

.. B 1 

. . Valsakn . . 

..SI 

. , Valsaka . . 

.. B 1 

. . Jyeshta . . 

..SI 

. . Jyeshta . . 

.. B 1 

. . Ashadn . . 

..SI 

. . Ashed a . . 

.. B 1 

. . Sravana . , 

..SI 

. . Sravana . 

.. B 1 

. . Badra 

.. S 1 

. . Badra 

.. Bl 

. . Asvln 

..SI 

. . Asvln 

.. B 1 

. . Kartlka . . 

..SI 

. . Kartlka . . 

.. B 1 

. . Marge 

..SI 

. . Marga . . 

.. B I 

. . Pushyam. . 

..SI 


January 1 
January 14 
January 28 
February 13 
February 27 
Mardi 14 


March 28 

April 12 

AprU 27 

May 12 

May 26 

June 10 

June 26 

July 9 

July 26 

August 8 

Auftast 28 

Septembtt 6 

S^teniber 22 


TamiUMalayalam. 


Chattra . 
Ghaitra . 
Valsaica . 
Yaisaka . 
Jyalstha. 
Jyaistfaa . 
Ashada . 
Ashada . 
Stavana . 
Stavana . 
Bhadra . 
Bhadra . 
Aawln 


January 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


August 16 
September 16 
October 17 
November 16 

December 16 


Margali-Dhanus . . 
Thal-Malcaratn . . } 

Masl-Kumbham.. } 
Panguni'Meenum. J 
Clrftcrel-Mesham. } 
Vafkasl-Brlshabhani j 
Anl-Mlthunam . . } 

Adl-Karkltakam. i 


Avaxd-Chii^m . . 
Pooratasl'&tuml. 
Alpptel-Thttlam .. 
Si^tlhat-yrlshchi* 
kam . . 

Matgall'Dhaniu. . 


I NDEX . 

Note.’^Evwf tlbrt hai bM nuidtto givs m cmapnlkMuivt ]nd«i to the iiifor- 
nwliaii givon in ^ Your Book, and it is kopod timt it will BiciEtato oasy 
raisronci; Skonldf l io wwrar,anyono havo tattaiti^MM ^ cfEkismsIooffsr 
rjlcwlatod to imiwrova Bit indoa, they aro wdoomo and bo cafafoDy 
contidafad* 
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